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PREFACE. 


ly submitting a second edition of this Sailing Directory to the Public, and to those 
Navigators who frequent the oriental seas and adjacent parts, the author is happy 
to return his sincere thanks for their candid reception of the first edition of his 


work, and he trusts that the present will be found still more worthy of public 
confidence, 


To correcting, re-writing, and enlarging this edition of volume first, with much 
useful information obtained, as well as the discoveries made, since the original pub- 
lication of the India Directory, he has devoted a great portion of his time during the 
last seven years.—The result of his researches and attention will easily be perceived, 
by areference to the following places, the descriptions of which have either been 


re-written with many important additions, or they comprehend original materials 
entirely new: 


Geographical situations of the principal harbours and headlands on the coasts of 
Spain and Portugal, with directions——Canary Islands.—Coast of Guinea, and West 
Coast of Africa—Chief Harbours on the Coast of Brazil, and Rio de la Plata.— 
Bouvet’s Island.—Gough’s Island.—Tristan de Acunha.—Bird Islands, and Dodding- 
ton Rock, and Knysna in South Africa.—South Coast of Terra Australis, and Bass’ 
Strait—aA frica Bast and N.E. Coasts, to the Red Sea, and Arabian Coast.—Island 
Mazeira, with soundings, not before known.—Gulf of Persia nearly al] re-written, 


and greatly enlarged and corrected from late surveys.—Aldabra Islands, true 
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PREFACE. 


situation by late observations.—Several late discovered shoals, and geographical 
limits of Saya de Malha Bank.—Maldiva Islands, their principal Channels eluci- 
dated, and lost knowledge restored, from original journals, and other ducuments.— 
Directions to sail into Marmagoa Road.—Gulf of Manar.—Great and Little Basses, — 
Ceylon.—Hooringottah River, Bengal.—Directions for sailing between Malacca 
: Strait, and Bengal, and Madras; with many other useful observations and directions, 


too numerous tv be mentioned in a preface. 


From the elaborate surveys of the late Captain Flinders, and that excellent work 
on ‘‘ Maritime Geography” by Captain James Hingston Tuckey, the author has 
derived some valuable information. To the latter able and scientific officer, who is 
at present engaged in the arduous task of exploring the Zahir, or Congo River, he 
is also indebted for some important observations in MS. which have contributed 
materially to improve this new edition of the ‘‘ India Sailing Directory.” With 
these additions, and the diligence which he has bestowed in correcting errors of the 
press, he hopes that its utility to his brother seamen, may prove as great as his 


wishes for their safety, and the nautical prosperity of Great Britain. 


CHART OFFICE, EAST INDIA HOUSE, 
August 10, 1816. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


COMPENDIUM of WINDS, WAVES, TIDES, CUR- 
RENTS, MAGNETISM, VARIATION of 
the COMPASS, &c. 


P ARTICULAR, OR LOCAL WINDS, WEATHER, AND- CURRENTS, are 
described as they prevail, in the different parts of this work, to which the reader is referred ; 
yet, it may, nevertheless, be expedient, to give here a summary view of the winds in general, 
with some remarks on causes which usually produce the prevailing winds on the surface of 
our globe. 

WIND is only a current of air, or a part of our atmosphere in a state of more or less Principal 
rapid motion ; its principal cause, is a partial or local rarefaction of the air by heat. _ When wins. 
the air is heated it becomes specifically lighter, and in this state naturally ascending, the 
less rarefied or colder air rushing into its place to restore the equilibrium, forms a current 
of air, or what is properly called wind. Heat also increases evaporation, by which the 
atmosphere is rendered more elastic, and capable of retaining a greater quantity of mois- 
ture in the gaseous state than it can when colder; this may be considered as another cause 
tending to produce diversity in winds and weather, as an addition of moisture expands the 
air, and renders it specifically lighter than it would be at the same temperature with humid 
vapour. 

Electricity must be considered as a third cause acting on the atmosphere, and having 
great influence in the local changes of winds and weather; currents of air are always pro- 
duced by the passage of electric matter, and when the atmosphere is expanded by the pre- 
sence of the electric fluid and surcharged with aqueous vapour, it is incapable of support- 
ing 4 great quantity of the latter, which consequently decends in wet fogs or rain, while 
ao denser and more elastic air near the rainy district, rushes toward it, to restore the equl- 
ibrium. 

Winds may be arranged under three distinct heads; Constant or Perpetual, Periodical, Three kinds 
and Vartable. Constant or Perpetual, are those which blow always in the same direction, 
and are called Trade Winds. Periodical Winds, or those which blow one half of the year 

in the Same direction, and the other half in a contrary one, are generally called Monsoons. 
Variable Winds, are those which are not subject to any determinate periods or uniformity. 
b 
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traiewints, LRADE WINDS, seem to be occasioned by the rotatory motion of the earth on its 
axis, combined with the influence of the sun in rarefying the atmosphere between the 
tropics. The cold dense air at the poles, would naturally move along the surface of the 
globe to take the place of the hot rareficd air at the equator ; but the earth’s rotatory motion, 
and the gradually increasing velocity of this motion at its surface from the poles to the equa- 
tor, oblige these polar currents of air to diverge from their meridians on their route to the 
equator, and ultimately to acquire a direction from East to West. 

From the rotation of the earth, the sun’s apparent diurnal motion is from East to West, 
consequently the points of greatest rarefaction must move in the saine «direction with that 
luminary, the atmosphere being greatly heated in a continued succession under every part of 
the sun’s passage over the earth. ‘The places, therefore, of greatest rarefaction following the 
sun from East to West, the denser air must move toward them, and thus occasion a constant 
easterly wind in the ocean remote froin land between the tropics. 

Hence, by the dense air proceeding from the polar regions in a northerly and southerly 
direction toward the equator, and afterwards more westerly toward the points of greatest 
rarefaction, a N.E. wind is produced on the North side, and a S. E. wind on the South 
side of the equator. These trade winds, both m their dzrection and (tums, incline toward 
the sun or place of greatest rarefaction; that 1s, when the sun is near the tropic of Cancer, 
or returning from it, having greatly heated the northern hemisphere, the S. E. trade wind 
inclines farther from the East point than in the opposite season, and blows with strength 

' toward the place of greatest rarefaction; and its northern limit reaches nearly to, and in 
some places, beyond the equator. The N. I. trade wind at the same time, generally in- 
clines nearer to the East point than in the other season, blowing with less strength, and 
becoming contracted in its limits, the southern limit then receding several degrees to the 
northward of the equator. And in the opposite season, when the southern hemisphere is 
greatly heated by the sun, the N.E. trade wind blows stronger, inclines farther from the 
East point, and approaches nearer to the equator; the strength of the S. E. trade wind at 
the same time, being diminished considerably by the influence of the sun. 

As there is a perpetual current of air proceeding from the polar regions to the equator, 
where it is rarefied, while the superior gravity of the cold makes the heated air ascend to 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, and thence it returns back to the poles, to preserve 
the equilibrium ; this upper current of air must proceed from the parts in which the heat 
is greatest, so that by a kind of atmospherical circulation, admirably adapted to the pre- 
servation of animal life, the N.E. trade wind below will be attended by a 5.W. above, and 
the S.E. trade wind below with a N.W. wind above. This opinion is corroborated by the 
clouds in the upper part of the atmosphere, which are frequently seen to move in a contrary 
direction to the trade winds; and by an instantaneous change of wind, often experienced 
When the limits of the trade winds are passed. 


hese THE TRADE WINDS extend generally to about 28° on each side of the equator, and 

prevail, there is in most places, a considerable space of variable light winds between them, in which 
westerly winds mostly prevail, forming a kind of monsoon near the equator, in several parts 
of the globe. 


The N.E. and S. E. trade winds prevail in the open sea, in the Atlantic and Pacitic 
Oceans, and from the great extent of the latter, they generally blow more steady in it than 
in the former; and the S.E. trade wind in the southern Atlantic Ocean, blows steadier than 
the N.E. trade wind to the northward of the equator, where the ocean becomes contracted 
between Cape Verd and the northern extremity of the Coast of Brazil; but toward the West 
India Islands, the N. E. trade wind generally blows steady between E. and E.N. E. 

The S. E. trade wind prevails also in the Indian Ocean, from within a few degrees of 
the East side of Madagascar nearly to the coast of New Holland, between the parallels of 
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latitude 10° to 28° S; but in this ocean, from latitude 10 S. to the coasts of India, the 
winds are periodical. 

These trade winds are only constant in the ocean at a considerable distance from land ; 
for large islands and continents obstruct the regular currents of the atmosphere, and there- 
by, produce either periodical or variable winds. When land is heated by the influence of the 
sun, the atmosphere over it becomes rarefied, the air acquires motion, and a wind is produ- 
ced blowing from the ocean toward the land. This may be exemplified by the winds on the 
African Coast within the limits of the N. E. trade, blowing often from North and N.W. 
about Cape Verd; and from S. W. and S.S. W. betwixt the Coast of Guinea and the Cape 
of Good Hope, within the limits of the S. E. trade; instead of N.E. and S.E., as is ex- 
perienced when well out from the land, in the open ocean. 

When the land of New Holland, is heated by the presence of the sun in the southern 
hemisphere, the wind blows generally from the westward upon the N.W. coast; from the 
5.W. upon the West coast; from S. W., South, and S E., upon the South coast; and 
from S. E. and eastward upon the East coast of that extensive track of land: winds, indeed, 
blow nearly always from the sea, toward the heated atmosphere over the land. But conti- 
guous to shores, sea and land breezes are often experienced. 

High land, obstructs much more than low land, the regular progress of winds, for a steady 
trade wind will pass over a considerable track of low level land, without being much changed 
in its direction or velocity, particularly if that land be barren and destitute of moisture. 
But if the wind comes in contact with high land or mountains, it is compressed in passing 
over their summits, as the atmosphere being heated by the sun’s rays according to its den- 
sity, is much warmer at the bottom than at the top of mountains; consequently, the air is 
cocled in its ascent, and being frequently condensed into humid clouds or fog, it is discharged 
in wet misty vapour, or in small rain, upon the tops of the mountains. This may be often 
seen on the Table Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, or on high islands between the 
tropics, when the sun shines bright below, with clear weather around. 

The presence of the sun in either hemisphere, obstructs considerably the regwlarity and 
strength of the trade wind in that hemisphere, and vice versa. 


MONSOONS, or PERIODICAL WINDS, are those which blow half of the year 
from one quarter, and the other half year from the opposite direction. They blow more 
steady in the East Indian Seas than in any other place, particularly to the northward of the 
equator from the coast of Africa to the eastern side of the bay of Bengal : also in the China 
Sea, but with somewhat less regularity in the northern part of it. 

The principal cause of these winds, is from the situation of the land, as connected with 
the course of the sun, for the extensive coasts of Arabia, Persia, India, &c., being greatly 
heated when the sun is vertical to them, the atmosphere becomes rarefied there, and a 8. W. 
wind blows from the ocean toward the land to restore the equilibrium. This current of air 
Proceeding from the ocean, being highly charged with moisture in the state of gas, it is gra- 

Aly condensed into rain, which descends in great quantities upon the coasts of India that 

ront the ocean in a 8. Westerly direction. | 

When the sun returns into the southern hemisphere, the atmosphere, there, becomes 
preatly rarehed, and by evaporation and cold winds from the northward, the land on the 
oe of the equator, soon parts with its heat, and the atmosphere over it becomes 
heat aN.E. wind or monsoon is then produced in North latitude, blowing toward the 
blowin fe about the equator. _ This is the dry season on the coasts of India, for the wind 
blowine hla the land brings fair weather; and the rainy season is produced by the wind 


tropic by 0m the ocean toward the land, which is generally the case on both sides of the 


Cre there an extensive tract of land near the southern tropic in the Indian Ocean, pro- 
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bably a regular N. W. and S. E. monsoon would alternately prevail between that tropic and 
the equator, similar to the N. E. and 8S. W. monsoon in North latitude. This we may sup- 
pose would be the case, for although the N. W. monsoon in the open sea, seldom extends 
beyond lat. 8° or 10°S., yet in the vicinity of the East coast of Madagascar and the N. W. 
coast of New Holland, that monsoon extends several degrees farther to the southward, by 
the land being greatly heated when the sun is near the southern tropic. 

The 8. W. monsoon prevails from April to October between the equator and the tropic of 
Cancer, and it reaches from the East coast of Africa, to the coasts of India, China, and 
the Philippine Islands; its influence extends sometimes into the Pacific Ocean as far as the 
Marian Islands, or to about lon. 145° E., and it reaches as far North as the Japan Islands. 
In the same season, a 8. S. W. monsoon prevails to the southward of the equator in the Mo- 
zambique Channel, between the Island Madagascar and the coast of Africa, which is occa- 
sioned by the conformation of the lands on each side of that channel. 

The N. E. monsoon prevails from October to May, througiiout nearly the same space that 
the S. W. monsoon prevails in the opposite season mentioned above ; but the monsoons are 
subject to great obstructions by land, and in contracted places such as Malacca Strait, they 
are changed into variable winds. ‘Their limits are not every where the saine, nor do they 
always shift exactly at the same period. 

The N. W. monsoon prevails between the N. E. part of Madagascar and the West coast 
of New Holland from October to April, and it is generally confined between the equator and 
10° or 11° of South latitude, but subject to irregularities. This monsoon seldom blows 
steady in the open sea, although in December and January it generally prevails, and in these 
months sometimes extends from lat. 10° or 12° S. across the equator to lat. 2° or 3° North. 
This is the rainy monsoon to the southward of the equator, and the 8. E. monsoon is the dry 
season. 

The S. E. monsoon predominates from April to October in the space last mentioned, and 
in some places reaches to the equator, or when the sun is near the northern tropic; but this 
monsoon may be considered as an extension of the S. E. trade following the sun, which re- 
cedes backward to lat. 10° or 12°S., when that luminary returns to the southern tropic. 

The parts where the N. W. and S. E. monsoons prevail with greatest strength and regu- 
larity, are in the Java Sea, and from thence eastward to Timor, amongst the Molucca and 
Banda Islands, and onward to New Guinea. : 

Westerly winds are sometimes experienced near the equator, in the Pacific Ocean, a great 
way to the eastward of New Guinea. And also in the Atlantic Ocean, westerly winds are 
at times liable to happen near, or a little to the northward of the equator; forming a contra 
current to the regular N. E. and S. E. trade winds which prevail on each side of it. 


~ VARIABLE WINDS, prevail in both hemispheres from lat. 28° or 30° to the Poles, but 
those from West and W.S. W. generally predominate in North latitudes; and those from 
West and W.N. W., predominate im South latitudes. 

The principal cause of the prevalence of westerly winds in high latitudes, is thought to be, 

from the upper parts of the atmosphere having a motion toward the Poles, contrary to the 
trade winds; which becoming condensed beyond the limits of the latter, descends to the 
surface of the earth or sea, and blows from the West toward the East, to restore the equili- 
brium occasioned by the trade winds. For immediately beyond the limits of these winds, 
the westerly winds are generally found to prevail. 
_ These westerly winds in high latitudes, are liable to obstructions and changes from various 
causes, where the influence of the sun is mutable and uncertain in the Temperate Zones : 
but beyond the Arctic and Antarctic Circles, where a settled frost, and cold atmosphere 
constantly prevails, strong gales, and sudden’ shifts of wind, are not so liable to happen 
there, as at a greater distance from the Poles. 
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The sun’s presence in either hemisphere, has great influence upon the prevailing westerly 
winds in high latitudes ; in the Northern Atlantic Ocean, the wind generally inclines to blow 
from W.S. Westward in the summer months; and in winter, almost constantly from 
W. N. Westward between the coasts of Newfoundland and Ireland. In the British Channel, 
easterly winds often prevail in February, March, April, and part of May; during the other 
months, westerly winds prevail greatly. 

On the N. W. coast of America, S. Westerly winds prevail in the summer mouths; and 
northerly winds during winter. 

In the southern hemisphere, during the summer months, when the sun is near the tropic 
of Capricorn, the winds are sometimes very variable, but prevail at West and W. N. West- 
ward. In the winter months, they blow mostly from W.S. W. and West, and sometimes 

from South or S. Eastward. Westerly winds prevail greatly off the Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Horn, and Cape Van Diemen, particularly when the sun is near the tropic of Cancer ; 
but on the western coasts which form these promontories, the wind frequently prevails from 
the southward, when it is blowing strong from the westward off their extremities. And 
S. Easterly or southerly winds, are generally found to prevail more than any other, in Fe- 
bruary, March, and part of April, in the vicinity of those headlands. i 


LAND AND SEA BREEZES, may be considered as a kind of alternating winds, ws 
which are generally experienced in settled weather upon coasts or islands situated between 
the tropics. They arise from the circumstance of earth being a better conductor of heat than 
water, and consequently that the land is susceptible of a higher degree of temperature by 
the action of the sun, than the sea: this increase of temperature during the day, rarefies 
the incumbent atmosphere, and a current of colder air rushes in from the sea to supply the . 
deficiency, and forms what is called a sea breeze. The progress of this breeze is regressive 
upon the sea, as it commences close to the shore wheré the motion of the air first inclines to 
the land, and it gradually extends out to sea; so that vessels close in with the shore, get the 
regular sea breeze sooner than those which are in the offing. 

_ After sun-set, the atmosphere over the land becomes cool by evaporation, and at whatever 
time of the night, it exceeds in density that over the sea, the air takes a motion from the 
land toward the more rarefied parts over the sea, which is called the land breeze. This is 
a progressive breeze upon the sea, as it begins on the shore, and gradually extends to sea- 
ward; and its approach may be sometimes known by an increased noise of the surf, if a ship 
happen to be near the shore. 

These land and sea breezes, extend in some places only to a small distance from the shore, 
bat on the Malabar Coast, in the fair season, where they prevail probably with greater re- 
gularity than on any other part of the Globe, their influence is perceptible at the distance 
of 20 leagues from the land. 

When the land is greatly heated, and the evaporation not sufficient to cool the atmosphere 
over it below that of the adjoining sea, there will be no land breeze, and in such case the 
wind blows mostly from seaward ; this may be observed in the Temperate, as well as in the 
Torrid Zone. 

During summer in England when the weather is settled and serene, a gentle breeze from 
the sea frequently rises with the altitude of the sun, which is strongest after noon when the 
air over the land is greatly rarefied, and it declines with the setting sun. The evaporation 
rom the land during the night, being in this country, not sufficient to cool the atmosphere 
ee it, el that of the adjoining sea, a land breeze is consequently, seldom experienced 

ie night. 

The temperature of the atmosphere being nearly the same over the land and sea, calms. 
ey prevail in the night, until the sea breeze returns, when the atmosphere over the 

and becomes heated’ by the diurnal course of the sun, 
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SQUALLS, are generally of three kinds; that called the ARCHED SQUALL, is fre- 


quently experienced, and usually rises up from the horizon in the form of an arch, but some- 

times it assumes the appearance of a dense black cloud, particularly when highly charged 

with rain or electric matter. From the time that the arch or cloud is first seen above the 

horizon, its motion is sometimes very quick to the zenith, the interval being scarcely sufh- 

cient to allow a ship to reduce the necessary sail before the wind reach her, which happens 

when the cloud has approached to the zenith. At other times, the motion of the cloud is 

very slow, and not unfrequently it disappears, or 1s dispersed, the impulse of the wind being 
then not sufficient to reach a ship. As a general rule, it may be observed, that if there be 

rain in these squalls preceeding the wind, the latter will probably follow the rain in sudden 

severe gusts; whereas, if the wind precedes the rain, the squalls are seldom so furious, and 

terminate in moderate showers of rain. ‘This general rule, however, 1s often interrupted by 

the operation, of local causes) DESCENDING SQUALL, is not so easily discerned as 

the former, because it issues from clouds which are formed in the lower parts of the atmos- 

phere near the observer; and when clouds are thus formed, they generally produce showers 

of rain, and successive squalls of wind.* WHITE SQUALL, is not often experienced, 
but it sometimes happens near to, or within the tropics, particularly in the vicinity of moun- 
tainous land. This squall generally blows very violently for a short time, and as it is liable 
to happen when the weather is clear, without any appearance in the atmosphere to indicate. 
its approach, itis consequently very dangerous. 

The only mark that accompanies it, is the white broken water on the surface of the sea, 
which is torn up by the force of the wind. 

Squalls, and also storms, are sometimes progressive, at other times regressive, when ob- 
structed by an opposite wind ; or according as the point of greatest rarefaction 1s situated, 
which may be seen in the description of the sea breeze. 

When a squall is opposed by an opposite wind, its motion is greatly retarded thereby ; 
and a ship sometimes in this case, out-runs the squall, and overtakes other ships which are 
within the limits of the opposite wind. 


Progressive winds, when they have an opposite wind to subsue, are frequently preceded 


' many hours by a swell, which extends a great way before them. 


In straits or channels formed between high lands, strong winds generally blow directly 
through them; this is experienced in many parts of the castern seas, such as the Straits of 
Shadwan in the Red Sea, the Mozambique Channel, Straits of Macassar and Lombock, also 
in the entrance of the river St. Laurence in North America, and frequently in the Firth of 
Forth in Scotland, although the latter is not bounded by very high land. 

_ Where shoal coral banks shoot up out of deep water in many places between the tropics, 
a decrease of the prevailing wind is frequently experienced upon them ; for when a steady 
wind is blowing over the surface of the deep water, no sooner does a ship get upon the verge 
of a shoal coral bank, than a sudden decrease of wind is often perceived. This is probably 
occasioned, by the atmosphere over these banks being less rarefied, and cooler by the increased 
evaporation, than that over the deep water; consequently not requiring so great a supply 
of air to restore the equilibrium, as the circumjacent parts which are more rarefied and 
heated. Water in small quantities, parts quickly with its heat, but retains 1t when in large 
quantities ; in other words, the quantity of water evaporated and cold generated in a given 
time, is always in proportion to the extent of surface and depth of the evaporating mass : the 


evaporation, therefore, over shoal banks, is always greater than over deep parts of the sea, 


and the atmosphere, as well as the surface of the water, proportionally cooler over the for- 
mer than over the latter. 


® This is called the Nimbus, by meteorologists, who have distinguished all the various aspects of the clouds, 
by appropriate names; but this classification, seems too abstruse for the use of seamen. 
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STORMS, may be classed under three heads; GALES OF WIND, HURRICANES, Gales of 
and WHIRLWINDS. The first of these generally happen beyond the tropics, ‘outside of 
the limits of Trade Winds ; for in high latitudes, gales of wind, or storms, blow sometimes 
from one direction several days together, particularly during winter. These strong gales 
prevail mostly from westward, and they are not so liable to shift round suddenly as the 
storms near the tropics ; this however, sometimes happens, which has occasioned the loss of 
many ships in the Atlantic Ocean, by having some square sails set, consequently not pre- 
pared for a sudden change. 

The gales of wind which happen near, and within the tropics, are generally of short du- 
ration, liable to veer round suddenly to an opposite direction. — 


HURRICANES, are seldom experienced beyond the tropics, nor nearer to the equator turricas. 
than Jat. 9° or 10° North or South: they rage with greatest fury near the tropics in the vici- 
nity of land or islands ; far out in the open ocean, they rarely occur; and when they happen 
within 10° of the equator, they generally are less violent than nearer to the tropics. 

These are dreadful tempests, in which the wind shifts sometimes suddenly from one di- 
rection to that opposite, and rising the sea in pyramids ; its violence is frequently so great, 
as to overcome al} resistance, breaking the masts of ships, and tearing up trees by the roots. 
The velocity of the wind in some violent hurricanes, has been estimated about 80 or 90 
miles an hour: and in a pleasant brisk gale, it is about 20 miles an hour. In some places, 
hurricanes are occasionally accompanied by an earthquake. 

Hurricanes happen among the West India Islands, near the East coast of Madagascar, 
near the Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, and to the eastward of these islands, within the 
limits of the S. E. Trade: they are also liable to happen near the coasts of India, particu- 
larly in the Bay of Bengal at the changing of the monsoons. 

They are called Ty-foongs by the Chinese, and frequently happen on, and near the coasts 
of China, extending from thence to the eastward of Luconia, and to the N. Eastward as far 
as the Japan Islands. A description of them will be found in volume second of this work, 
in the Ist section, under the title ‘‘ China Sea:” and the hurricanes which happen near the 
Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, are described in the section where directions are given 
for the returning passage from India toward the Cape of Good Hope. | 


WHIRLWINDS, are sometimes occasioned by high uneven land; when the wind is Whirlwind, 
blowing strong, gusts from the mountains, descend sometimes with a spiral or whirling sre 
motion upon the surface of the contiguous sea. But the phenomenon usually known by the 
name of WHIRLWIND, when seen upon land, and called a WATER-SPOUT when it 
happens at sea, is generally attributed to an electrical effect; as it happens mostly in warm 
climates, when black dense clouds appear low in the atmosphere, which, being highly 
charged with electric fluid, thunder or lightning is mostly experienced with a whirlwind ; and 
at sea, it is almost invariably accompanied by rain or hail. 

When a whirlwind or water-spout is observed forming at a sinall distance, a cone may be 
perceived to descend from a dense cloud, in the form of a trumpet, with the small end down- 
ward: at the same time, the surface of the sea under it, ascends a little way in the form of 
steam or white vapour, from the centre of which a small cone proceeding upward, unites 
with that which projected from the cloud; and then, the water-spout is completely formed ; 
frequently, however, the acting cause is not adequate for this purpose, and in that case, 
after the water-spout is partly formed, it soon proceeds to disperse. | 

There is, in the middle of the cone that forms a water-spout, a white transparent tube or 
coluinn, which gives it a very dangerous appearance, when viewed at a distance, as it seems 
like a stream of water ascending; but when closely approached, the dangerous appearance 
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partly vanishes. I have passed close to several water-spouts, and through the vortex of 
some that. were forming, and was enabled to make the following observations. 

By an electrical force, or ascending whirlwind, a circular motion is given to a small space 
of the surface of the sea, in which the water breaks, and runs round in a whirlpool with a 
velocity of 2, 3, to4or 5 knots. At the same time, a considerable portion of the water in 
the whirlpool, is separated from the surface in minute particles resembling smoke, or vapour, 
with a hissing noise occasioned by the strength of the whirlwind ; these particles continue to 
ascend with a spiral motion up to the impending cloud. In the centre of the whirlwind or 
water-spout, there 1s a vacuum, in which none of the small particles of water ascend ; and in 
this, as well as around the outer edges of the water-spout, large drops of rain descend; be- 
cause in those places, the power of the whirlwind not being sufficient to support the 
ascending minute particles, they consequently descend in the form of rain. 

The vacant space in the centre of the water-spout, seems to be that which has a white 
transparent appearance, like a column of water when viewed at a distance, or resembling a 
hollow glass tube. In calm weather, water-spouts generally have a perpendicular direction, 
but occasionally also, they have an oblique or curved direction, according to the progressive 
motion given them by the prevailing winds. Sometimes they disperse suddenly, at other 
times they move rapidly along the surtace of the sea, and continue a 4 of an hour or more, 
before they disappear. : 

Water-spouts are seldom seen in the night; yet, I once passed near to a large one ina 

cloudy dark night. The danger from water-spouts is not so great as many persons are liable 
to apprehend, for it has been said, that when they break, a darge body of water descends, 
sufficient to sink any ship. This appears not to be the case, for the water descends only in 
the form of heavy ruin, where it is broken from the ascending whirlwind; but there is 
danger in small vessels, of being overset when they have much sail out, and large ships if 
their topsails are not clewed up and the yards secured, may be liable to have thei carried 
‘up to the mast-heads by the force of the whirlwind, and thereby lose their masts. It is 
sometimes thought, that the firing of a gun when near a water-spout will break it, and effect 
a dispersion ; the concussion produced in the atmosphere by the explosion, destroying in 
such case, the cohesive force of the whirlwind. In the vicinity of water-spouts, the wind is 
subject to fly all round in sudden gusts, rendering it prudent for ships to take in their 
square sails. 

When a whirlwind happens on land, all the light substances on the surface of the earth 
within its course, are carried up in a spiral motion by it. I have observed one pass over Can- 
ton River, in which the water ascended like a water-spout at sea, and some of the ships that 
were moored near its path, were suddenly turned round by its influence. After passing 
over the river, it was observed to strip many trees of their leaves, which, with the light 
covering of some of the houses or sheds, it carried up a considerable way into the atmosphere. 


Marineraroee §=MARINE BAROMETER, is a very useful instrument in high latetudes, by assisting 


meter aseful 


in bigh inti- NAVigators to anticipate approaching storms: previous to a hard gale of wind, there ts gene- 
dicate storms. Tally a great fall of the mercury, and even near the tropics, the fall of it before a storm or 
hurricane, is usually considerable. Within 9° or 10° of the equator, there seldom or never 
is a hurricane or storm of dong duration, but whirlwinds, and hard squalls of a few hours 
continuance, are sometimes experienced within these parallels of latitude, without any fall of 
the mercury. . Indeed, the barometer 1s of little use as a guide in prognosticating storms 
which may happen within the tropics ; except before a severe hurricane, there is often a con- 
siderable fall of the mercury, when the latitude is not less than 14° or 15° North or South.* 


* I have lately engraved an atmospherical register for facilitating the use of the Marine Barometer ; by ex- 
hibiting its monthly range in each of the 12 sheets which the register contains, with an introductory sheet by 
way of example: this register is constructed for a period of 3 years, and is much more convenient than the usual 
method of registering the height of the mercury by cyphers. 
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It is proper to observe, that in the open ocean between the tropics, in settled weather, 
there is a flux and reflux in the atmosphere ¢wzce every 24 hours, resembling the tides of 
the sea; but these atmospherical tides depend upon the sun’s influence and the rotation of Atmosphe 
the earth, and do not follow the motion of the moon. The rise and fall of the mercury, in 
consequence of these tides, is about 6 or 7 of the hundred parts of an inch, in settled wea- 
ther near the equator, the high station happening about 11 o’clock in the morning and 11 
o'clock at night; and the low station about 5 o'clock in the morning and evening. The re- 
gularity of this flux and reflux of the atmosphere, is obstructed by land, but in the ocean it 
prevails to lat. 26° North and South; and in fine steady weather, it may be perceived as far 
as lat. 30° or 32° North or South.* In high latitudes, the motion of the mercury in the ba- Remarhsire 
trometer, like the winds, is mutable and uncertain; but previous to a storm or gale of wind, rite o the 
there 1s commonly a great fall, and the mercury begins to rise before the conclusion of the rome, is 
gale, sometimes even at its commencement, as the equilibrium in the atmosphere begins to the chances 
be restored. n= | 

Although the mercury sinks lowest before high winds, it frequently sinks considerably 
before a heavy fall of rain; and when the mercury stands low, the air is light and deprived 
of expansibility or elasticity, therefore, not capable of supporting much gascous moisture: at 
such periods, consequently, rain generally falls. The mercury also sinks on the approach of 
thunder and lightning, or when the atmosphere is highly charged with electric matter. . ° 
In serene settled weather, the.mercury commonly stands high, also in clear frosty weather. 
The mercury in the open sea, is in general inclined to rise with easterly, and fall with wes- 
terly winds. It is likewise necessary to remember, that in the northern hemisphere in the 
open sea, the mercury rises with northerly and falls with southerly winds ; because the former 
coming from the frozen parts near the pole, are more dense than the latter, which blow from 
the equatorial regions. - In the southern hemisphere, the contrary takes place, for there, the 
mercury rises with the cold southerly winds, and falls with northerly winds. These effects 
are more particularly observed in high latitudes in the ocean, for obstructions and irregu- 
larities will always happen near land ; because there, the rarefication and expansibility of the 
atmosphere, is not so equal as over the ocean. 
After very warm and calm weather, in winter particularly, a storm is likely to follow ; or 
at any time that the atmosphere is greatly heated above the medzum temperature. 
By proper attention to the marine barometer, the experienced navigator may often be 
enabled to anticipate the changes of weather; and in some seas, he may by its indications, 
even fake in, or det out reefs in the night. It is also advisable to observe the phases, and 
progress of the moon, for it is reasonable to suppose, the influence of that planet upon the 
atmosphere must be considerable, in penetrating through it to the surface of the ocean.f 
f 


* An abstract of 22 months observations with two marine barometers, is recorded in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, for 1805, wherein I have described more fully this flux and reflux of the atmos- 
phere in different parts of the lobe, from actual observation. 

The influence of the stnocphere upon the mercury in the barometer, may perhaps be partly attributed to the 
expansible force of the air, as well as to the pressure arising from its gravity. If a barometer be placed near the 
perpendicular side of a high hill, wall, or building, when the wind is blowing violently against it, the mercury 
will probably remain nearly at the same height as if the barometer stood in an open place ; but the density or 
gravity of the atmosphere ought to be considerably augmented by compression near the wall, on account of the 
obstruction it presents to the velocity of the wind ; consequently the mercury should be more elevated in a baro- 
meter placed there, than it would be were it fixed in an open situation at the same time, if the action of the at- 
mosphere upon the mercury were solely the force arising from its gravity. 

+ Although some persons are of opinion, that the moon has no influence upon the atmosphere, or even upon the 
surface of the sea in the production of tides or currents, there is great reason to think, that both are considerably 
disturbed by that planet ; particularly, if the experience and observation of many medical practitioners and others 
be edited, that the influence of the moon upon the human body, is frequently perceptible in places situated 
within, and near the tropics. 
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CHANGE of the MOON, in most parts of the globe, is nore liable to he accompatied 
by stormy weather than the full moon; and blowing weather prevails more in dark nights, 
than when much of the mnoon’s disc is illuminated. By looking into the Nautical Almanac, 
the lunar points will be seen. When the semi-diameter and horizontal parallax of the moon 
are greatest, shie is in that part of her crbit nearest the earth, called the Perivee; and the 
Apogee is, when the semi-diameter and horizontal parallax are least, tie moon being then at 
her greatest distance from the earth. : 

An ingenius I’renchman has given a table of the chances, of the changes of weather liable 
to happen at the dunar points, which he makes 10 in number. The principal of these lunar 
points are Perigee, Apogee, Change, and Full; and the changes likely to happen with these 
points, he thus inarks. 


4 
* 


The Perigee of the moon, is likely to be accompanied by the greatest changes which hap- 
pen from a seng/e lunar point. 

The new moon, next to the Perigee, is likely to be accompanied by the greatest changes 
of weather. 

At new moon coinciding with the Perigee, the greatest changes may be expected, or 33 to 
1 that a change of weather happens. 

New moon coinciding with the Apogee, 7 to 1 that a change happens. 

Full moon coinciding with the Perigee, 10 to 1 that a change happens. 

Full moon coinciding with the Apogee, 8 to 1 that a change happens. 

If new moon and Perigee coincide, when the sun is on the equator, the chance of a change 
of weather must be great. | 

If with the autumnal equinox, any of the lunar points coincide, there will be a great chance 
of a Ty-Foong on the South coast of China, or of a storm in other parts situated near the 
tropic of cancer. | 

The changes of weather do not happen precisely at the lunar points, but like the tides, 
vary a little in time from these points; for a change of weather, often precedes 1 or 2 days 
the change of the moon. 


VELOCITY of the WIND, may be measured in different ways, and tolerably correct 
by the motion of the detached clouds, when they are passing near the surface of the earth, 
for in such case, their velocity will be nearly (or probably a little less than) that of the wind. 
So that by measuring the interval of time betwixt the passage of the shadow of a cloud over 
two places, and comparing it with the distance between them, the velocity of the clouds 
moving with the current of wind, may be ascertained. | 

This may also be done at sea when two ships are at a considerable distance from each 
other in the direction of the wind, and sailing at the same rate on the same course: when 
the sliadow of a cloud passing under the sun is observed to darken the sails, the time may 
be noted by a watch with a second hand, and when the shadow of the same cloud darkens 
the sails of the other ship to leeward, the time ought also to be marked. The distance be» 
tween the ships may be measured by sound, if they are 2 miles separated, one of them firing ~ 
a gun by signal, that the other may be enabled to note the time from seeing the explosion to 
hearing the sound ; and the interval of time compared with the velocity of sound, or the rate 


‘at which it moves along the surface of the earth, 1140 feet in a second,* will give the distance 


between the ships; with which compare the interval of time employed by the shadow of the 
cloud in passing from the one ship to the other, and it will show the velocity of the wind 01 


* Experiments lately made by Mr. Millington, make the velocity of sound to be nearest 1130 feet in @ second, 
accelerated or retarded a little by the direction of the wind; but the state of the barometer, made no difference 1" 
its velocity. 
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clouds, for that distance. If two ships are near each other and the height of their mast- 
heads is known, the angle of one of their mast-heads may be measured by sextant, and used as 
the base of a right angled triangle, to obtain the distance between them; which cannot be 
correctly ascertained by sound, unless they are at a considerable distance from each other. 
In measuring the velocity of the wind on land or at sea, by the motion of the clouds, the 
mean of several observations ought to be taken, in order to approximate near to the truth. 

The velocity of the wind may be measured pretty correctly on shore by a common kite, 
letting it run out a considerable quantity of loose line, and inarking the intermediate time by 
watch ; then by comparing it with the quantity of line run out, the veloeity of the wind may 
be nearly obtained, which will be rather less than the truth: because the kite having @ line 
fixed to it, and descending by its gravity, it will be retarded a little in the horizontal motion; 
consequently, it will not have exactly the same velocity as the'wind. 


WAVES of the SEA, are in general governed by the wind, and come from the sarrre waves of the 
direction, when the latter has continued steady for a considerable time; but this regularity “” 
of the waves, is often obstructed by local causes. Sometimes they ram contrary to the 
wind ; at other times, several waves are seen moving in various directions, running into, 
and crossing each other at different angles. During light winds, when a strong current is 
prevailing, there is generally a short confused swell running in the opposite direction to the 
current, by attending to whieh, expesienced navigators may often foretell the directioti of 
the latter. pe pete as, ne ee, a ae j | 

There is reasen to think, that few observations have been made at sea relative to thie How to mea, 


velocity of the. waves, whivh-is generally greater in the ocean thaw in shoal water near land ; velocity. 
because here, the mixed particles of sand and mud, and the friction occasioned by them and | 
the ground, must considerably retard the regular progress of the waves.t 
The velocity of the waves may be easily measared by the common log, when @ ship is 
running with them. To do this, when there is several knots of line out, or after the log 
is hove to obtain the velocity of the ship, mark the time to the nearest second by watch wher 
the log is lifted-up upon the top of any wave, and mark the time wher the stern of the ship 
is lifted up by the same wave : the length of line between the stern and the log, will be the 
measure of the apparent velocity of the wave for the interval of time, to which must be 
added the velocity of the ship, and the sum will be the (rue velocity of the wave. _ | 
It may also be measured, when 2 ships, or a boat and ship, near each other, are saifing on 
the same course with equal velocity, or when they are stationary during’ @ calm. This is done 
by taking the angle of one of the ships mast-heads with a Sextant, the height of it being 
known from the deck or above the surface of the sea, and correction must be made for the 
height of the eye above water. In this rght-angled triangle, the perpendicular or height of 
the mast, and the angles are given, to find the horizontal base line or distance between the 
ships, as in the case mentioned above, for ascertaining the velocity of the wind. At the 
time the angle of the ships mast-head is taken, mark the time when the first ship is lifted up 
by a wave, and also the time when the other ship ts lifted up by the same wave, and the 
distance between them, tf they are both in a line with the course of the waves, will be the 
measurement of the velocity of that wave for the interval of time. In order to approximate 


+ Dr. W. H. Wollaston, late Secretary to the Royal Society, found the velocity of the waves to be nearly 60 miles 
an hour by seme observations taken at anchor in one of the Leith smacks, close to the East coast of England. 
Captam J. Tate, at my request, measured the velocity of the waves in the China Sea, when: sailing at the rate of 
& miles per hour right before the wind, during the uortheast monsoon; and he made their velocity only 16 miles 
an hour, which at this time consisted of large broad waves or swells, at a considerable distance from each: other. 
These are observed to move with greater velocity, than short waves produced by the wind actually blowing. A 
greater number of observations are therefore yet wanting, to determine correctly the mean velocity of the waves 
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near to the truth, the mean of several observations should be taken; the velocity of the 
waves may be measured in this manner, although the two ships are not in a direct line with 
the waves’ course, by taking the angle between one of the ships and the course of the waves, 
In such case, the distance between the ships, will be the hypotheneuse of a right angled 
triangle, which, with the angles are given, to find the opposite side or perpendicular; and 
this will be the measurement of the velocity of the waves, for the interval of time marked 
by watch. a 

These methods of measuring the velocity of the winds and waves, are stated, principally 
with the view of exciting young navigators to rational amusement during a leisure hour ; and 
that they may by practice, improve themselves in the knowledge of maritime surveying, so 
essential to skilful navigators. 


LUMINOUS APPEARANCE of the SEA,* which frequently happens, more parti- 
cularly between the tropics or near them, in different parts of the globe, is produced from 
various causes, not generally known to navigators ; although it has been noticed by Aristotle 
and Pliny, and by several naturalists in different ages, since their time. .. -) © 1! | 

Of various kinds of marine animals which emit light, the following appear to be best 
known. . | | 

Ist. The Cancer Fulgens, discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, resembling the common 
shrimp, but smaller; this I have often secn sparkling at the edge of the sea in dark nights, 
during the southwest monsoon on the Malabar Coast; which after being carried in a handful 
of sand, to be examined with a microscope, continued to emit light, till life was extinct. 

2nd. Limulus Noctilucus, discovered by me in the Arabian Sea, on the 12th of April, 
1798; perceiving several luminous spots in the sea after day light, and supposing them to be 
animals, I went in the boat and caught one, with some difficulty, as it endeavoured to avoid 
my hand. It proved to be an insect somewhat resembling in appearance the wood-louse, 
and was about 4 of an inch in length; which on examination with the microscope, appeared 
to be formed by sections of a thin crustaceous substance, and while any fluid remained in the 
animal, it shone brilliantly like the fire fly. : | | 

3d. The Medusa Pellucens, (or one of the species of blubber-fish) discovered by Sir 
Joseph Banks to be luminous, is a zoophyte, the most splendid of the luminous inhabitants 
of the ocean: the flashes of light emitted during its contractions, are at times so vivid, as to. 
affect the sight of the spectator. Z | 

Several other, species of luminous medusa, were discovered by Mr. Macartney, on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex, of various forms and sizes, some of them very minute, not larger: 
than the head of a small pin. Forster and other naturalists, have also discovered several 
different kinds of luminous marine animals, besides those already mentioned. 

Although the luminous appearance of the sea is generally produced by living animals, 
nevertheless, some kinds of dead matter seem to give it a similar aspect at times, such as the 
exuvie of fishes, or putrefactions.f I have sometimes carefully examined the water of the 
sea when it was luminous, and could not discern any animation, but it appeared only to con- 
tain small particles of matter of a dusky straw colour, which dissolved with. the slightest 
touch of the finger; at other fines, the sea was evidently illuminated by small sparkling 
animals. 


* An excellent paper on luminous marine animals, by J. Macartney (now professor of anatomy at the univer. 
sity of Dublin) was published in 1810, in part 2d. of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. | 

+ Putrid fish are known to shine in the dark ; this I have seen strangely exemplified at Bombay, where great 
quantities of a glutinous species of fish, resembling white-bait, are caught, and spread on the fields to be dried by 
the sun. These had a novel appearance in dark nights, the whole extent of the ground exhibiting a continued 
sheet of shining light. 
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A peculiar phenomenon is sometimes seen in the Banda Sea, and other parts of the East- 
ern Seas; and particularly in the Arabian Sea, between the East coast of Africa and the 
coast of Malabar, during the rainy monsoon. This I had an opportunity of once observin 
at midnight, when the weather was cloudy, and the sea particularly dark, but it suddenly 
changed to a white flaming colour all round. This phenomenon bore no resemblance to’ 
the sparkling or glowing appearance observed on other occasions in seas near the equator, 
but the sea was of a splendid colour, white as milk, which did not continue more than ten 
minutes, when it resumed its former darkness. | 

This singular phenomenon, has been also observed by several persons, near the Malabar 
Coast and in other parts, and it appears to be in a great degree elucidated by the observa- 
tions of Mr. Langstaff, made in a passage from Port Jackson toward China. About half 
an hour after sunset, the sea changed to a milky appearance, and the ship seemed to be sur- 
rounded by ice covered with snow. <A bucket of water being hauled up, and examined in 
the dark, a great number of globular bodies were discovered, each about the size of a pin’s 
head, lenked together; the chains thus formed did not exceed three inches in length, and 
emitted a pale phosphoric light. This extraordinary appearance of the sea, was visible two 
nights; but as soon as the moon exerted her influence, the sea resumed its natural dark 
colour, and exhibited distenct glittering spots, as at other times. Mr. Langstatfs observa- 
tions seem to shew, that the diffused light of the sea is produced by an assemblage of mi- 
nute medusa on the surface of the water. re 

Mr. Macartney, has seen streams of light on the surface of the sea, at different times, on 
the southern coasts of England ; and upon examination, a gallon of sea water in a luminous 
state after being strained, left above a pint of small meduse. He has also, under such cir- . 
cumstances, perceived the sea to yield more support in swimming, and the water to taste more 
disagreeably than usual. : eee: : 

The surface of the sea is usually more subject to be luminous after long calms and sultry 
weather than at any other time; tor then, it abounds with minute medusz and small marine 
animals generated in: calm weather, which render it fetid both to the smell and taste. - At 
such times, the sea becomes easily illuminated, by the least disturbance of a squall, or any 
thing that produces agitation or friction on its surface. Porpoises, dolphins, dorado, or other 
tishes, therefore, often reflect a vivid light when swimming near the surface, which has in- 
duced some persons to ascribe the property of emitting light to several fishes ; but upon close 

examination, the bodies of those fishes were found to be covered with minute spherical par- 
ticles which adhered to their surface, apparently the same that illuminated the whole of the © 
sea at the time, and inall probability were a minute kind of medusa. oe 

The small particles of matter of a dusky straw colour, mentioned above, which were exa- 
mined by me (but not with a miscrocope) and appeared destitute of animation, might never- 
theless, have been the minute medusa discovered by Mr. Macartney, and called by him 
Medusa Scintillans, which he thinks to be the most frequent cause of the luminous appear- 
ance of the sea. When at Herne Bay, a small watering place on the northern coast of 
Kent, in October, 1804, he observed the sea to be luminous several nights, and took up a 
considerable quantity of the water, which emitted no light when at rest ; but on the slightest 
avitation of the vessel which contained the water, a brilliant scintillation was perceived to- 
wards the surface ; and when the vessel was suddenly struck, a flash of light issued from the 
top of the water, in consequence of so many points shining at the same moment. Having 
strained a quantity of the luminous water, a great number of transparent corpuscles were ob- 
tained upon the cloth, and the water which had been strained, did not afterward exhibit the 
least light. Some sea water that had been rendered particularly clear by repeated filtrations, 
was then put into a large glass, and having floated in it a fine cloth, on which he had pre- 
viously collected a number of luminous corpuscles, several of them were liberated, and be- 
came distinctly visible in their natural element, by placing the glass before a piece of dark 
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coloured paper. ‘They were observed to have a tendency to come to the surface of the 
water, and after the glass was kept steady sometime, they were found congregated together, 
and when thus collected in a body, they had a dusky straw colour, although individually 
they were so transparent, as to be invisible, except under particular circumstances. In the 
air, they appeared like globules of water; they were more minute than the head of the small- 
est pin, and upon the slightest touch, they broke and vanished from the sight. The motions 
of these creatures in the water were slow and graceful, not eccompanied by any visible con- 
tractions of their bodies; and after death they always subsided to the bottom of the vessel. 

A beautiful illumination of the surtace of the sea, is sometimes retlected from the broken 
water or waves at the lead of a ship, occasioned by her velocity through the fluid, when it 
abounds with those animais which emit hght. Once I experienced a splendid instance of 
this kind near the equator, when the quantity of gleaming light reflected trom the waves 
under the weather bow of the ship, against the white foresail, was suflicient to enable me to 
read any pages of a book, if not printed with a very smnall type, although the night was 
otherwise dark at the time. 


TEMPERATURE of the SEA, is a phenomenon of nature, hitherto but litde investi- 
gated, although it appears to be closely united with the improvement of nautical science; the 
following observations, may, therefore, be not altogether Gaiimportant to vavigators. 

It has been thought, that the temperature of the ocean was subject to little mutability, 
particularly between “the tropics ; but the temperature of the surface of the ocean, is affected 
by changes of the superincumbent atmusphere, as well as by other local, or adventitious 
causes. 

Ist. When the atmosphere is cold, a portion of its temperature ts imparted to the surface 
of the ocean, by which the temperature of the latter is diminished; and in calm settled 
weather, the maximum of temperature of the sea has been experienced about one or two 
hours after mid-day, and the minimum about sun-rise in the morning.* - | 

2d. ‘Teimpestuous weather, rises the temperature of the sea, w hich is pisbable produced 
from, the agitation or friction of the broken waves, by the particles of water rubbing against 
each other. 

3d. Currents, have a more powerful influence than any other eause, in changiie the tem- 


| perature of the surface of the ocean; and it may be here observed, that the same rule is ap- 


plicable in this case, as already stated in regard to winds, under the articles Trade Winds 
and Marine Barometer, vis. That in either hemisphere, a current proceeding from the 
cold polar regions toward the cquator, diminishes the temperature of the sea; whereas, a 
current running from, the inter-tropical regions toward either pole, rises its temperature. 
It is surprising how long the great bodies of currents preserve their orignal temperature ; 
that known by the name of the Gulf Stream, loses only two degrees of its original warm 
temperature, in running 1300 miles inte a cooler climate, it being 81° im lat. 39° N. in sum- 
mer; and in passing the bank of Newtoundland, it 1s several (legrees warmer. than the neigh- 
bouring sea in its vicinity; by, which the experienced navigators here, and off the North 
American Coast, are cnabled to kuew when they get into the Gulf Stream, a by 
drawing a bucket of water, and feeling its temperature. 

4th and lastly. The depth of the sea, appears also to have a great inflienes an the tem- 
perature of its surface, for the immense body of water contained in the ocean preserves its 
heat: whereas, in places of jittle depth, the surface of the water is cooled by increased eva- 


_ poration.f The temperature of the ocean, therefore, ought to be higher than that of seas 


* By the experiments and. observations of Dr. John Davy, during a voyage to Ceylon, brother to that justly 
celebrated Philosopher, Sir Humphrey Davy. 
+ See the sequel under the article Squalls, in a preceding page. 
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which have little depth of water, in the same parallels of latitude. This seems to be verified 
by the experiments and observations of Dr. John Davy, during his recent voyage to Ceylon ; 
as in approaching the land of Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, the temperature of 
of the sea decreased 2°, and it also decreased 2° when the Island of Ceylon was closely ap- 
proached, although the bank of soundings does not extend far out from. either of these 
places. Were the temperature of the sea, as well as that of the atmosphere, conjointly 
registered in the journals of navigators, several times, every 24 hours, it would assist greatly 
the improvement of nautical science; and the proximity of land, or shoal banks, might 
probably be ascertained, by carefully observing the temperature of the sea. | _ 


CURRENTS, or TIDES, are generally experienced to prevail more or less, on most Curent. 
parts of the surface of the ocean. here trade winds or monsoons blow steady, the cur- 
rent runs mostly with the wind: but at times, no current is experienced, and sometimes it 
sets contrary to the prevailing wind. 7 

In high-.latitudes, in the open ocean, the current seldom runs so strong as in the vicinity 
of the equator, for here, it is very changeable, running sometimes at thé rate of from 20 to 
60 miles in 24 hours, in parts of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. a 

The current near the equator, and also in most places of the open sea, sets more fre-- 
quently to the West than to the eastward; and when the current is running in one direction 
on the surface, it is sometimes running in an opposite, or oblique direction underneath. 
Therefore, the common method of trying the velocity and direction of the current in a boat, 
by sinking a- kettle or pot to the depth of 60 or 70 fathoms, is seldom found to agree with 
the admeasurement of the same by chronometers. But since navigation has been improved 
by the use of the latter, the direction and velocity of currents are correctly ascertained. 

The tides in high latitudes, genera(/y rise and fall more than in low latitudes, and it has ‘rides. 
been said, that the perpendicular flux and reflux was very litt/e within the tropics, which is 
not always the case. At the head of the gulf of Cambay, in lat. 22° N. the perpendicular 
depth of the rise and fall of the tides is from 30 to 36 feet at the full and change of the 
moou. At the same times, it is 20 and 21 feet in Surat Road; and from 15 to 17 feet in 
Bombay Harbour. — 

In the gulf of Martaban, which is far within the tropics, the perpendicular depth of the 
rise and fall of the tide, at the full and change of the moon, is 23 and 24 feet, and off 
Rangoon Bar about 20 or 21 feet. | | 

In Gaspar Straits, within 23° of the equator, there is sometimes from local causes, a rise 
and fall of 16 or 17 feet in the springs ; but the rise and fall of the tide, is seldom so great as 
this, in places situated near the equator. | a 

Although in most places, the tide flows twice every 24 hours, this is not universally the 
case within the tropics,* for amongst several of the eastern islands, the tide flows only 
once in 24 hours: the passage of the moon over the meridian, generally makes high water at 
these places; butin some parts, the tide is highest when the moon Is near, or in the horizon. ° 


VIAGNETISM, is one of those phenomena of nature,’ which seems to elude the defini- 
tions of science; several hypotheses indeed have been formed, and many attempts made to 
Gi:cover its elementary principles, yet they appear to be still very imperfectly known. 
Sume philosophers are of opinion, that a great central magnet situated within the earth, or 
in the internal part of our globe, is the cause of all the megnetical influence; while others 
consider this éause to be merely atmospherical. But the ‘productive cause of inagnetions, Prodactive 
eeems neither confinet! within the surface of the earth, hot to thé atmosphere, as’ both terréne ans 
and atmospherical matter are known greatly to affect the magnetic needle. . hen i 


7 Fs 
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® In many places far beyond the tropics, the tide inkewise flows only once in 24 hours, particularly on the sou- 
thern coast of Van Diemen’s Land ; but at Port Dalrymple on the North coast, the tide flows twice in 24 hours. 


Hypothesis of 


Churchman 


and Walker. 


Variation of 
the compass. 
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Ist. Many of the masses of rocks or mountains, which form a considerable portion of the 
earth, are partly composed of metallic matter, and exert a powerful magnetic influence. 

9d. The rays of the sun, have an influence on the needle, producing a diurnad variation, 
which has been observed to increase progressively * with the altitude of that luminary after 
sun rise. 


3d. Electricity seems also to be nearly allied to magnetism, as its influence is great upon 
the needle. 

4th. The Aurora Borealis, which is considered to be an electrical phenomenon, has also 
a wonderful effect upon the magnetic needle; and it appears to be attracted by several other 
secondary causes. 

Mr. John Churchman, (an American) member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
St. Petersburg, and Mr. Ralph Walker, of Jamaica, appear to have published nearly at the 
same time, an ingenious hypothesis, with a view of solving all magnetical problems, relating 
both to the vertical and horizontal declination of the needle. In a diagram of the two he- 
mispheres, on the plane of the equator drawn by Mr. Walker upon this principle, there are 
two magnetic poles, represented at different distances from the poles of the earth, and revol- 
ving round the latter in unequal periods of tine. The North Magnetic Pole is placed for 
the year 1794, in lat. 71° N., lon. 80° W.; the South Magnetic Pole in lat. 65° S., lon. 
130° E.; and by the intersections of the magnetic meridians with the terrestrial meridians, 
the variation of the needle might be found by inspection on these hemispheres, for all places 
on the surface of the globe, were the positions of the magnetic poles well ascertained and 
correctly laid down, and the needle not subject to aberrations from various causes already 
mentioned. But exclusive of the perpetual aberration of the needle from permanent causes 
of nature, it is likewise subject to adventitious and local attractions, which will always, 
unfortunately, operate in a considerable degree, against the accuracy of any theoretical solu- 
tions. 

Mr. Churchman, states the periodical revolution of the North Magnetic Pole round the 
North Pole of the earth to be 1096 years ; and the revolution of the South Magnetic Pole 
round the South terrestrial Pole to be 2289 years, its motion being much slower than that of 
the North Magnetic Pole, which is the cause of perpetual irregularities of the variation of 
the needle. He is of opinion, that when one of the Magnetic Poles is in the zenith of any 
place, magnétical tides, or great inundations will there be experienced ; and when the Mag- 
netic Pole is far distant from any place, the sea will recede, and alluvial land will be form- 
ed. Mr. Walker, exclusive of his diagram for shewing the horizontal declination of the 
needle, has drawn likewise two hemispheres on the plane uf the equator, for shewing the 
vertical declination or dip of the needle for all places on the globe ; and besides his improve- 
ments on steering compasses, he has invented a meridional compass for shewing the quantity 
of variation by inspection at any time of the day.f 


VARIATION of the COMPASS, when mentioned in this work, is intended only for 
the navigator to make proper allowance in steereng from one place to another, and not as a 

ide for estimating the longitude, which was practised about 30 and 40 years ago by mari- 
ners, before the use of chronometers and lunar observations became general. 

In places where the variation changed quickly, in sailing nearly on a parallel of latitude, 


* This I have experienced several times during fine weather at sea, in observing a series of azimuths; com- 
mencing when the sun’s altitude was 3° or 4°, and continuing the observations until it was 25° or 30° above the 
horison. The diurnal variation of the needle, has been long known, and often observed upon land. 

+ Mr. J. Garnett, an ingenious Philosopher and Astronomer, who has resided in America these 20 years, and 

intended the publication of an Astronomical Ephemeris there, states, that he uses the common ring dial 
for the saroe p at sea as well as on land, which shews the true meridian within 10° of the truth, at any time 
when the sun’s altitude is not too great; and consequently the variation of the needle from the true meridian, 


}- 
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navigators were formerly eager to embrace its aid as an approximation to the true longitude ; 

but compasses being subject to many errors from various causes, the longitude ascertained 

by means of the vailation, could never be trusted to, with any reasonable degree of confi- 
dence. The variation of the needle is in a state of continued change in most places of the 
globe, and there 1s also a diurnal and annual variation of the variation; besides, the same 
compasses will alter when taken from one ship into another, and if shifted to different situa 

tions in the same ship. And in some places of the globe, although a compass be fixed sta- 
tionary in a ship, the needle seems to be subject to an aberration of several degrees, propor- Sibi" 
tionate to the angle that the ships head makes with the magnetic meridian. THIS ®22%, 
ABERRATION OF THE NEEDLE, Captain Flinders constantly experienced during heh? 
his survey of the coasts of New Holland, which is recorded in the Philosophical Transactions "4. 

of the Royal Society, for 1805. With the compass placed a-inid ships in the Investigator, 

the bearing of points of land on the South coast of New Holland, taken immediately before 

and after tacking, differed sometimes 8° or 9° when the ship’s head was changed nearly from 

East to West; but there was little or no difference, when the direction of the ship’s head 

was North or South. This difference in the direction of the magnetic needle from its mean 

state, was easterly when the ship’s head was West, and westerly when it was East. When 

the ship’s head was North or South, the needle continued in its mean state, and shewed a 
variation from the érue meridian, nearly equal to the medium between what it shewed when 

the ship’s head was East and when West; and the aberration of the needle, was nearly pro- 
portionate to the number of points which the ship’s head was from the North or South. 

This aberration of the needle arising from a change of the ship’s head, varies in different 
ships at the saine place, according to their size, and the quantity of iron they contain, and it 
appears to be greatest in small ships: but in places near the equator, where there is little 
variation, this aberration cannot be perceived, for it seems to increase 1n proportion to the 
distance from the magnetic equator, toward the poles in both hemispheres. : 

Captain Flinders, was of opimion, that the magnetism of the earth, and the attraction of 
the iron ina ship, acted as a compound force, in producing the error of variation by the 
change of a ship’s head ; and he thought, that the error at any direction of the ship’s head, 
ecould be to the error when her head was East or West, at the same dip of the needle; as 
the sine of the ungle between the ship’s head and magnetic meridian, was to the sine of 
eight points, or radius. : : 

That this law might be verified, experiments were made by order of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, at Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Sheerness, Captain Flinders being present at the two 
latter ports, when a series of observations were made in five different vessels, which gave the 
following results. | 

Ist. When the compass was placed aé or near the binnacle, the North point was at- 
tracted forward in all the ships; but the quantity of error produced, on one side when the 
head was East, and on the other when West, varied from 0° 21’ to 64°, which was at this 
time greatest in small ships.* : 

od. When the compass was placed in other parts of the different ships, the attractron 
was sometimes forward and sometimes aft; but always aft at the forecastle. The error at 
some of the stations was greater than at the binnacle, and at others less. 

3d. On the upper deck of a ship of war, three places of different attractions were expe- 
rienced; the first near the foremast; the second or central attraction, near the mainmast ; 
and the third or aftermost attraction, close to the stern. And generally two neutral stations 


* Mr. Bain, found the error in the English Channel very great in the Sybille Frigate, ameuntmg to 9° & 10°, 
when the ship’s head was changed from East to West. 
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were found on the midship line, one of which was between the fore and mainmasts, and the 
other near the stern. 

Neither the exact places of the midship attractions, nor of the neutral stations, can be 
known without experiment made in each ship; nor otherwise can the points of no difference 
be known, nor what will be the greatest ditference, nor even which way the needle will be 
certainly attracted; so varied is the magnetism in different vessels. 

5th. The errors, however, were least when the ship’s head was at, or near to North or South, 
and greatest at, or near to East or West; and as the head was made to deviate from the 
points of least error towards the greatest, the increase of error was found to be tn proportion 
to the sines of the angles of deviation. This verified the law, before deduced from analogy, 
which was reduced into practice as follows. It has already been observed, that in the Nor- 
thern Hemisphere, when the ship’s head is East, the North end of the needle will be at- 
tracted or drawn forward to the right or eastward of North; and it will be drawn forward 
to the left or westward of North, if the ship's head be to the West. 

In confirmation of this, when the Investigator was off the Start Point on the 20th of July, 
1801, in lat. 49° 50’ N., lon. 3° 52’ W., where the dip was 72° N., several azimuths were 
taken with the ship’s head at West, which made the variation 29° 32' W., when the true 
variation was known to be nearest 25° 40’ W., giving an error 3° 52’ in excess of wester] 
variation for eight points deviation of the ship’s head, or nearly equal to ;; part of the dip, 
the decimal expression of which is ,0537. 

On the 29th of August, in lat. 5° N., lon. 17° W., when the dip was 29° N., the error 
of variation observed was 1° 314’ for eight points deviation of the ship’s head from the me- 
ridian, or a little more than ; part of the dip, its decimal expression being ,0526, the mean of 
which, and the above ,0537, equal to ,0531, which call ,053. This will be the common mul- 
tiplier to the dip, for obtaining the radius or error of eight points, in every situation within 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

In the Southern Hemisphere, between lat. 14° S., and 40° S., lon. 123° E., to lon. 153° 
E., where the dip was found to vary from 43° to 67°S., the error of variation for eight 
points deviation of the ship’s head from the magnetic meridian, was from 2° 8/ to 3° 98! s 
this error being 2° 8’ when the dip was 43° S., and 3° 28’ when the dip was 67° S. The 
mean error, therefore, for eight points deviation of the Investigator’s head on either side of 
the magnetic meridian, was very nearly = part of the dip; and ,0498 its decimal expression, 
call ,050, is the common multiplier to the dip, for obtaining the radius of error, or that of 
eight points, at any situation in the Southern Hemisphere. 

ee With these data, the following method was used in correcting the variations, to what it is 

the error of presumed they would have been, if observed with the ship’s head in the magnetic meridian. 

produced ty With the dip of the needle, as near as it could be known, and the common multiplier, the 

the ship's radius or error for eight points was obtained : with this, taken as a dastance, and the direc- 
tion of the ship’s head as a course, the correction was found in the departure column of the 
traverse table; and being applied to the observed variation, either to the right or left, ac- 
cording as the dip was North or South, and the ship’s head on the East or West of the me- 
ridian, it gave the true variation. 


EXAMPLE l|st.—The Dip being 66° South, and the ship’s head W. by S., the vari- 
ation was observed to be 5° 11’ East; required the érue variation ? 
Fampies. = The Dip 66° multiplied by ,050 (the common multiplier for South Dip) gives 3°, 300 
degrees and decimal parts,* or 3° 18’ which is the error for 8 points equal to 198’. 
In the table, with the course 7 points (or direction of the ship’s head) and the distance 


in 


* To find the minutes for the 300 decimal parts, say, is 1000 decimal parts is to 60 minutes of a degree, so 
is 300 parts to 18 minutes. 
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198’, in the departure column will be found 194’ equal to 3° 14’ the correction for 7 points 
deviation of the ship's head. .Then, asin South Dip, the South end of the needle was drawn 
forward, or in this case to the West, and the North end of it went to the East, the East 
variation observed, was therefore too great, and must be reduced 3° 14’: from the observed 
variation 5° 11/ E., subtract 3°14’ correction, and there remains 1° 57’ East, the true variation. 

Had the North end of the needle dipped, and all other circumstances been the same, the 
correction 3° 14’ would have been additive ; as it would have been also, had the ship’s head 
been E. by N. or E. by S. with South dip, instead of W. by S. 


EXAMPLE 2d.—Suppose that with the ship’s head W.S.W., the observed variation 

was 29° 12’ West in the English channel, where the dip is 72° North; and it be required to 
es = variation is to be allowed upon a set of bearings taken when the ship’s head was 

_E. 3 E. <3 

To find the érue variation.—Multiply the dip 72°, by ,053 (the common multiplier for 

North dip) gives 3°, 816 equal to 3°.49’ the error for 8 points, or 229’. | 

With the course 6 points (W.S.W.) and distance 229! the departure will be 219’, or 
3° 32’ correction for 6 points. ; 

Being in North dip, the North end of the needle was drawn forward, that is westward in 
this case, when the ship’s head was W.S. W., and the West variation observed was too 
great; therefore, from 29° 12’ observed take 3° 32’ correction, and the remainder 25° 40’ 
will be the ¢rwe West variation. | 

To find from thence, the correction to be allowed when the ship’s head was at N. E.  E. 

With the course 44 points and distance 229’, the departure is 177’ or 2° 57’ correction 
for the ship’s head at N. E. 4 E. f 

When the ship's head was at N. E.# E., the North end of the needle at the binnacle was 

drawn eastward, and the West variation consequently less than the true; therefore, from the 
true variation 25° 40! subtract 2° 57' correction, the remainder 22° 43’ is the variation to be 
allowed to the bearings taken when the ship’s head was at N. E. 4 E.; as deduced from 
29° 12’ West variation observed. | | 

This operation, Captain Flinders observes, may at first seem complex and tedious; but 
when a common multiplier is once obtained, and the principles of its use understood, it will 
be found nearly as easy as computation of a meridian altitude for the latitude, and the 
accuracy required is generally much less. The dipping needle, appears, however, an instru- - 
ment, too delicate to be used with accuracy at sea, and therefore, ohe of the principal argu- . 
ments necessary to find the error of variation by the foregoing rule, can seldom or ever be 
obtained at sea: but probably this error depends more on the horizontal declination of the 
needle from the true meridian, than it does on the dip. 

Captain Vancouver, (as well as Captain Flinders) in steering with the ship’s head to the Ceptain vex- 
westward out of the English channel, observed the variation to be about 4° greater than the mans. 
truth, or from 28° to 294° westerly. : 

Mr. William Bain, a Master in the Royal Navy, has lately published (1817) an Essay on mr. nator 
the variation of the compass, corroborating Captain Flinders’ statement, of the error in the” 
variation produced by a change of the ship’s head, which Mr. Bain experienced by observa- 
tions on a cruize to East Greenland, in H. M. S. Sybille in 1814, and also in other places. 

He found the —, of error diminish considerably East of the meridian of Greenwich, 
on approaching the North pole, where the variation also decreased ; and increased with 
West longitude, where the variation increased: but he found the error by a change of the 
ship's head from East to West, in no part of those seas so great as in the English channel, 
wheré it amounted to 9° and 10°.* Mr. Bain, is however, of opinion, that the dip of the 


* Mr. Bain has given two tables, one for the North Sea, and one for the English Channel, wherein the quantity 
| d 2 
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needle has not so close an affinity with its horizontal aberration, occasioned by the change of 
a ship’s head, as Captain Flinders supposed; and that consequently, the rude invented by 
this scientific officer, for ascertaining the necessary correction an all sttuatzons, may probably 
not be founded on true principles. 

It is however, certain, that in high latitudes where the variation of the compass in most parts 
is generally considerable, and the dip always great, the deviation or horizontal aberration of 
the needle resulting from the change of a ship's head, is also greatest, in proportion to the 
sine of the angle it makes with the magnetic meridian. But near the equator, where there 
is little dip, and the variation of the compass small in quantity, there appears to be little or 
no aberration of the needle produced by the change of a ship’s head from East to West; at 
least, none could be discovered in the Strait of Malacca, by careful observations taken by 
me. Captain Flinders’ rule might easily be veritied, in any place where hoth the dip and 
latitude are great, in either hemisphere, but where the magnetic and true meridians cozncide, 
which is on the line of no variation. For, if Azimuths observed, with a ship’s head North 
or South, agree with others observed when her head is East or West, it will prove that the 
rule above described, is not correct: because, with the same dip, and in the same latitude, 
if the magnetic meridian differ much from the true meridian, or in other words, where the 
variation of the compass is considerable, azimuths or bearings taken with a ship’s head North 
or South, will differ from others taken with her head at any angle trom the meridian, in pro- 
portion to the sine of that angle, and relatively, to the attractive influence of the metal con- 
tained in every ship. But farther experience, and a greater number of accurate observations 
are wanting, to elucidate this important and interesting discovery in nautical science. It is 
however, very probable, and reasonable to suppose, that the aberration of the needle oc- 
casioned by the change of a ship’s head, is not so much dependent on the quantity of the 


dip, as it is on the quantity of the variation, or angular difference between the magnetic and 
true meridians. 


Observations 


by Mewsie Lr. Wales, Astronomer, in the Resolution, observes, in the introduction to Captain Cook’s 


on the errors 


OF vaitan third voyage, published in 1785, that he found a variety of cases, wherein differences were 


of the com: 


Ota fromva. found in the variation of the compass. 
riouscauses = st, Putting the ship’s head a contrary way; differences 3° to 6°, and even 10°. 

2d. At different times of the same day; differences 3° to 7°. 

3. Being under sail, and at anchor in a road-stead ; differences 5°. 

4th, On board different ships; differences 3° to 5°. 

5th. Near the same place, at different times in the voyage 4° and 5°, or upwards. 

6th. In different compasses; 3° to 6°. | 

Captain Fins Captain Flinders, on examination of these cases stated by Mr. Wales, found great reason 

un thse ob tO believe, that the direction of the ship’s head had been changed in most of those where 

servation’ great differences had been observed ; and also that the differences were conformable to what 
had been experienced on the binnacle of the Investigator. 

The last-mentioned officer, farther observes, that in the southern hemisphere, the South 
end of the magnetic needle was attracted toward the nearest land, as well as by the iron in 
the ship; and he only experienced in two instances, the South end of the needle to be re- 
pelled from the land, which happened with observations taken on the shore, and might have 
been produced by some metalic rock situated near the theodulite on the East side, although 
the body of the land lay to the westward. ‘ 


Captain Flinders gives the following precautionary remarks, relative to the use of the com- 


of error occasioned by changing a ship’s head, is shewn for each point of the compass, allowing 10° between the 
East and West point for the English Channel: but in these tables, the quantity of error is apportioned in an arith- 
metical ratio for every point; whereas, it should have been conformably to the sines of the angles from the 
meridian. 
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pass in marine surveying, founded on his experiments made in different ships, to discover Precaw 


tionary rules 


the magnetic power of each locality. relative to 

Ist When the guns are on board and the ship ready for sea, nail small cleats on the bin- wit me" 
nacle for shewing the place where the azimuth and surveying compass is to stand, when in” 
use. Ascertain by repeated observations whether it be at North or South, or in what other 
anvle near them, that this compass gives exactly the same variation; and mark these as the 
points of no difference. 

ed. Ascertain what the difference in variation is, when the head is placed at right angles 
to the points of no difference, on each side. Half this difference is the error for eight 
points; which being divided by the dip, will give the common multiplier for that hemisphere, 
and perhaps for both. | 

$d. Try the accuracy of the common multiplier as often as conveniently can be done, by 
observations taken at various parts where the dip of the needle is different; and more espe- 
cally, to ascertain whether observations in the southern hemisphere give the same multiplier 
as in the North. 

4th. No change ought to be made in the disposition of the iron work or guns during the 
vovave ; but if a change be indispensible, ascertain as soon after as possible, what alteration 
it may have produced in the points of no difference, and in the multiplier. 

jth. The direction of the ship’s head, by compass, to be noted to the nearest quarter point 
when the variation 1s observed, or bearings of land are taken ; this to be considered an indis- 
pensible part of such observations, since without it the true variation cannot be known, nor 
the proper allowance made to the bearings. 7 

6th. On arriving upon the coast to be surveyed, miss no opportunity of observing the va- 
nauon, by azimuth if possible; and on passing from one side of a projecting cape or island 
to the other side, remark if any difference arise in the compass. This is best done by azi- 
muths; but it may be found roughly by the bearing of two well-defined heads or points set in 
a line from opposite directions. If after the proper corrections are made according to the 
ship's head, the bearing be not the same, the difference will be seen. 

Lastly. These remarks, relate chiefly to a compass fixed on the binnacle; but the trouble 
of correction may be avoided, if a place can. be found near the taffrel, where the attraction 
of the iron at the stern will counteract, by its proximity, the more powerful attraction in the 
centre and fore parts of the ship; and should the after attraction be too weak, it may be in- 
creased by fixing one or more upright stanchions or bars of iron in the stern. 

If a neutral station can be found or made, exactly amidships, and of a convenient height 

for taking azimuths and bearings, let a stand be there set up for the compass: and if the 
Stand must of necessity be moveable, make permanent marks, that the exact place and eleva- 
ton may always be known. Observations taken here, should never undergo any change 
from altering the direction of the ship’s head, at any dip of the needle; but it will be proper 
to verify occasionally, and to compare the azimuths and bearings with others taken on the 
binnacle. The course should also be marked from this compass, though the ship be steered 
by one before the wheel; a quarter or half a point being allowed to the right or left, ac- 
cording as the two may be found to differ.* 


* Mr. Thomas Yeates, has with great labour and ingenuity, constructed a Variation Chart of the Navigable 
Globe, from lat. 60° North to 60° of South latitude, chiefly from actual observations made by European navi- 
g:tors and astronomers, as recorded in manuscript journals at the hydrographical offices of the Admiralty and East 
India House, compated with Spanish surveys in the Pacifig Ocean, and collated with tables of the variation. 

This chart is nearly ready for publication, which will be a valuable auxilliary to navigation in general, as well 
46 Interesting to those who investi: ate magnetical phenomena, the magnetic meridians or curves, beiug delineated 
al convenient distances on the chart, also the Halleyan lines, for every degree of change in the variation ; and it is 
elucidated by much important information, with explanatory remarks, anda brief description of the discovery of 
the variation of the needle, and its aberrations since that time. 
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A DIAGRAM to illustrate the aberration of the needle resulting from the change of a 
ship’s head from East to West. 


se = Let A represent the ship’s apparent course b 
YAN compass, steering East in the English Channel, 
AA when the variation observed is 20° 30’ West, which 


lay down from A to E, and draw the line W E 
ANY . » _ which will be the apparent East and West Rhumb. 


Y A Then N S drawn at right angles, will be the 
\. apparent meridian, from which set off X the ob- 
bes; served variation 20° 30' West. 


Let B represent the ship’s apparent course by 
compass, steering West after tacking, and the ob- 
served variation 29° 30’ West, equal to W B equal 

pet to NY. 
Bisect X Y, and prolong x tos which will be 
the magnetic meridian. Then the angle NOx 
; equal to 25° or half the sum of the observed: 
a quantities with the ship’s head East and West, is 
the true variation. Therefore, the angle X Ox equal to 4° 30’ is the aberration of the needle 
East of the magnetic meridian, produced by attraction when the ship’s head was on the line 
A or steering East. And the angle Y On 4° 30’ is the aberration of the needle West of 
the magnetic meridian when the ship’s head was on the opposite line B or steering West. 
Then the apparent courses of the ship, being corrected by the quantity of the angle of aber- 
ration 4° 30/, her rectified course will be on the line e the magnetic East, or on w the mag- 
netic West respectively; ew being the corrected magnetic parallel or East and West Rhumb, 
drawn at right angles to the magnetic meridian vs. 
Lieutenant Ross, of the Company’s ship Discovery, observes in his journal on the 5th of 
January, 1813, as follows. | 
Remerts by = At the foot or base, of some of the high islands on the South coast of China, I have ob- 
ona dip ef, served the needle of the theodolite to be horizontal or nearly so, when the plate of the theo- 
exending ~~ dolite was levelled ; but when it was carried up about 800 feet high, to the summit of those 
islands, and there carefully levelled, with the needle pointing to the same part of the theodo- 
lite, there was observed to be a very sensible dip of the South end of the needle ; which was 
not only experienced by 1, but by 2 or 3 different instruments. Does this proceed from the 
attraction of some metallic substance on the South end of the needle, (it being always longer 
than she North end, and would more readily be depressed) or does the North end by being 
carried up so far, lose a portion of its magnetism, and therefore become lighter? If this 
effect is subject to a general law, proportionate to the elevation above the level of the sea, 
may not a dong needle with its point traversing along a graduated verticle circle, be used to 
measure heights, after the exact dip at different elevations is known? 


Remarks on = CHRONOMETERS, would be highly useful for the improvement of marine geography, 

e utility of . ° . . ee ; 

ghronome were navigators to adopt an untform method, in marking in their journals the longitude ob- 

perly applied tained by these excellent machines. In taking a departure for chronometers at sailing from 

the longitude. any port or headland, the longitude allowed to that place should be marked distinctly in 
every ship’s journal; and the longitude measured from it by chronometers (whether East or 
West) to every headland, island, or danger, during the passage, ought to be carefully stated ; 
by which means, the relative meridians of those places will appear to view, and be ready to 
compare with the admeasurement of the same by other chronometers.* But unfortunately, 


* To shew the utility of this, the following example may be given. In the Journals of two ships, which saw 


s 
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the generality of navigators, seldom mention in their journals the longitude allowed to the 
place of «leparture, and instead of carrying on the longitude made, daily from that meridian 
by chronometers, they mark longitude é#, by chronometers. The journals therefore, are of 
little or no use, for any fuéwre purpose, on account of the indefintte manner in which the 
longitude is marked by chronometers. 

When the longitude obtained by lunar observations, is carried on daily by chronometers, 
or up to any headland, it ought also to be marked distinctly, in order to prevent any mistake. 

When lunar observations are taken, the objects on both sides of the moon ought always to Of tune os. 
be observed if possible, and the mean taken; which will contribute to correct or modify the 
errors of the instrument, particularly when the distances are nearly equal, and fall on the 
same part of the arch of the sextant: and the difference of longitude run by log, between 
day and night observations, ought never to be applied in carrying on the one to the other, if 
there is a chronometer on board. If for instance, some observations of the sun and moon Chronome 
are taken in the afternoon for longitude, altitudes of the sun should be taken nearly at the connecting 
same time to obtain the error of the chronometer, or what it is fast or slow for the apparent 
time at ship; having also marked down the time by chronometer when the distances of the 
sun and moon are observed, the error of chronometer must be applied to it, to reduce it to 
the apparent time of observation. When the observations are taken afterward by the moon 
and stars in the night, the time by chronometer ought likewise to be marked down, to which 
apply its error, and the quantity of loss or gain of the chronometer (proportionate to its daily 
rate,) for the interlapsed time between these observations and those taken in the afternoon by 
sun and moon. The apparent time-at ship when the observations of the moon and star were 
taken, will then be measured by chronometer to the meridian of the place where the obser- 
vations of sun and moon were taken in the afternoon, and the mean of both should be taken 
for the longitude of that place, after comparing the apparent time of observations with the 
Greenwich apparent time. By using the chronometer in this manner, the errors liable to 
arise from currents, and from the admeasurement of ships run by log, between day and night 


observations, will be avoided. ; 


CON FORMABLY, to the design of this work, whfch is the safety of lives and property, 
a few cautionary remarks to mariners, mey be introduced, which are the result of the writer’s 


personal observation. 


CORAL SHOALS, particularly when they are white or variegated, will generally be Cor! shoals, 
visible from the mast-head when the sun is near the zenith, and shining bright. If the situa- ceribie. 
tion of the observer is between the sun and coral shoals, the latter may frequently be dis- . 
cerned although the sun’s altitude is not very great; but the glare of the sun will hide them 
from the observer, when they are situated between him and the luminary. 

Detached clouds, passing with a slow motion under the sun’s disc, have their shadows 
often reflected upon the surface of the sea, resembling greatly the appearance of coral 


shoals. 


the Brill Shoal, and Middle Island in the Straits of Salayer, at different times, 1 find they had lunar observations 
in both ships, which the Journals assert, may be depended upon in fixing the longitude of those places. It 
nevertheless, happens, that the observations differ 20 miles, for those taken in one ship, make the Brill Shoal 
and Middle Island, 20 miles more easterly than those of the other ship; but having chronometers on board of 
both ships, they agree exactly in measuring the difference of longitude between the Brill Shoal and Middle 
Island, although there is a difference of 20 miles in stating the longitudes of these places by the lunar obser- 
vations. 

+ It is very perplexing to young navigators, that nautical time, or that used at sea, is 24 hours later than 
astronomical time; because the nautical almanac, and all the tables in general use, are computed for astrono- 
mical time. As the security of navigation depends upon astronomy, it certainly would be of utility to resign 
this irregular prejudice, and make nautical time conform to astronomical time. 
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But as a general rule, it nay be observed, that coral shoals are best discerned when the 
sky is clear, with the sun shining at a great altitude; and particularly, if the situation of 
the observer be between them and the sun, with his eye considerably elevated above the sur- 
face of the sca. 

Coral reefs abound chiefly within the tropics, particularly in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and round New Holland; many of the islands are either surrounded by these reefs, 
or stand upon a coral base. The formation oi coral reets by zoophytes is very remarkable, 
as these are neither perfect animals nor vegetables, but partaking of both. Most of them 
take root and grow up into stems, multiplying lite im their branches, and in the transforma- 
tion of their animated blossoms or polypes, whitch are endowed with spontaneous motion. 
Plants, therefore, resemble zoophyta, but are destitute of animation and the power of loco- 
motion ; and zoophyta are, as it were, plants, but furnished with sensation and the organs of 
spontaneous motion. Of these, some are soft and naked, and others are covered with a 
hard shell; and it is astonishing with what rapidity they form coral reefs, by taking root 
often at the bottom of the sea in deep water, trom whence the stems branch upward, and 
gradually, but speedily becume transtormed into solid rock. As these concretions of coral 
grow up near the surface of the sea, they become dangerous to ships; and after they appear 


above it, they are gradually transmuted into islands of various diinensions, according to the 
extent of their original basis. 


Breeton SHIPS, which stop on the East coast of Madagascar, at Cape Negrais, Tavay, Nicobars, 
siceping 00 Poolo Bay, Batavia, Borneo, or at any place within the tropics where the country is low, 
pisces com woody, uncultivated, and considered unhealthy, ought not to allow any of their people to remain 
heathy on shore during the night, when wooding and watering at such places: nor should they be sent 
on shore in the mornings, until the noxious vapours are dispersed, by the influence of the 


sun penetrating into the forests. 


- PERSONS who have not learned to swim, when they fall into the sea by accident, often 
marks re- 
lave to drown themselves by lifting their hands abuve the surface, with a rapid ‘and irregular mo- 
’ tion. With proper resolution this may be avoided, for a gentle and slow motion of the 
hands under the surface of the water, either obliquely, or perpendicularly like the feet of a 
dog when swimming, will be sufticient to keep the face of any person above the surface, if 
there is no broken water. This will be mure obvious, when it is generally known that the 
specific gravity of the human body is commonly lighter than sea water, as many persons float 
on the surface of the sea without any motion. 
andorace = The natural position for persons to float, is with their backs downwards, and their arms 
surface of the extended close under the surface, which act as levers to preserve them in the natural posi- 
motions tion. If a person floating with his back downward, place his arms close to his side or across 
his breast, he will soon be changed from the horizontal position, for his feet will descend 
perpendicularly, and then his mouth and nose will gradually be immerged under the surface. 
If in floating, his arms are extended perpendicularly from his body, he will generally re- 
main in the natural position a considerable time before his feet begin to descend from the 
horizontal to the vertical position. If his arms are extended beyond his head, with the 
palms of his hands spread just under the surface of the water, he will float steady in the 
horizontal position, with his face above water, and his toes touching the surface. In this 
manner the author has frequently tloated in warm climates, half an hour at a time without 
the least motion, and generally was inclined to sleep: by placing the arms a little forward 
or backward, the natural floating position is always adjusted to the greatest degree of regu- 
larity. It ought however to be observed, that the specific gravity of some persons is rather 
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heavier than sea water, and such persons cannot float with their faces continued above the 
surface for any considerable time, without employing a little motion with their feet. 


WHEN SHIPS, are chiefly laden with dead wetghé, such as iron, lead, zinc, &c., they Remarks on 


lacing the 


labour and roll greatly ; to modify which, part of the dead weight is generally placed high, feavy ar. 


es in ships, 


in the hold, or between the decks. This, however, has little effect in retarding the quick to prevent 
rolling motion, which frequently endangers the masts when there is much swell ; for the dead labouring in 
weight being placed over the whole breadth of ships, acts as a pendulum on the sides, to weamer: 
augment the rolling motion, produced by the swell. Returning from China in the Anna, by 
the eastern passage, laden deeply with sugar and tuthenag, we had a gale of wind near the 
Pellew Islands, in which the ship rolled very quick, broke some of the rigging, and the fore- 
topmast. In order to prevent this quick and dangerous rolling, tuthenag was taken from the 
hold, and placed in great quantities upon the decks, until the ship had scarcely stability left 
to carry proper sail; notwithstanding, there was very little diminution of her rolling. 

Were it possible to compress all the dead weight contained in a ship, into a ball, and then 
place it at the centre of motion, she would in such case roll very littke, because there would 
be no heavy weight near her extreme breadth. But as this cannot be done, an approxima 
tion seems desirable, which may be effected by stowing all the light goods along the sides 
and at the extremities, and the heavy articles in a longitudinal section over, and on cach side 
of the keel, from the fore to the after hatchway, as circumstances require; and the dead 
weight may be carried up to the deck in this manner, or to any height thought consistent 
with the stability of the ship. This method was adopted in loading the Anna, when a great 
proportion of her cargo was iron, and she was very easy during the passage from London to 
Bombay ; for the light goods being placed at the extremities, and in two sections along the 
sides of the ship, the cause of her pitching and rolling, was thereby greatly limited. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, are here rendered necessary, on account of the ambi- the com” 
guous terms applied in common language to the direction of the winds, waves, and currents. spptied t 
The point from which the wind proceeds usually gives to it a name ; when the wind blows waver, ana 
from the North, it is called a North wind, and vice versa. This order, however, seems to" ”’ 
have been sometimes reversed by navigators ;in the early voyages of the Portuguese to India, 
the wind that blows from N. E. is in some journals, called the S. W. monsoon ; and that 
which blows from S. W. is called the N. E. monsoon; thereby, taking the name of the place 
to which the wind is proceeding. 
The terms used by navigators to signify the direction of the waves, are also very vague 
and undefined; for although, (like the wind) the waves generally receive the name of the di- 
rection from which they preceed, the waves or swell running from North to South being 
called a northerly swell, and in like manner for those running in any other direction; this, 
however, 1s not always the case, as the waves or swell running from North to South, is 
called in some journals a southerly swell. 

The terms applied to the direction of currents, are generally the reverse of those uséd td 
denote the direction of the wind and waves; as the direction to which the current is gorng’, 
commonly gives it a name. Notwithstanding, a current running from North to South is 
almost uniformly called a southerly current, and that running from East to West called a 
westerly current, yet it appears that some navigators are liable to reverse this order; for one 
of our circumnavigators in his voyage to the South Sea, calls a current running from East to 
West, an easterly current, and vice versa. 

From the indefinite manner, therefore, in use amongst navigators, to mark the direction 
of the winds, waves, and currents, it seems necessary to describe the method followed, in ap- 
plying the éersms throughout this work. 

The directzéon of the wind, is named from the point of the compass from which it blows. jiiiewort. 

e 
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Conclusion. 
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The direction of the waves, swell, or sea, is named from the point of the compass from 
whence they proceed. | 

Vhe direction of the current, is named from the érwe point or place to which it is running, 
if not otherwise expressed. 7 | 

The course steered by a ship at any time, near land, or in the open sea, is by compass, 
or magnetic. 

The bearings of land, taken from a ship at sea, or at anchor, are by compass if not 
otherwise expressed. 

The direction of any coast, or bearing of any headland, island, or danger, &c. from any 
other place, when mentioned in this Directory, is the érue bearing by the pole of the 
world, if not otherwise expressed. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATIONS, of the principal places are stated, and the 
names of the Ports, Headlands, Islands, and Dangers, with which the paragraphs generally 
commence, throughout this work, have been set forth in capitals, in order to render them 
more conspicuous, and ,that navigators may not be liable to lose time, in searching for any 


‘place of which the description is required; because, it frequently happens in critical situ- 


ations at sea, that a small loss of time, nay occasion considerable danger. To facilitate the 
same object, sede notes have been added, which will be found contiguous to, or fronting the 
principal matter contained in each paragraph. And to accomplish this object in the highest 
degree, a copious general index, is placed at the end of each volume, comprehending the 
names of all the Ports, Headlands, Islands, and Dangers; likewise of the principal Banks, 
Bays, Rivers, Mountains, Towns; or whatever is conspicuous, as marks, for the guidance 


of navigators. 


ALTHOUGH during the long and laborious prosecution of this work, the author has 
been constantly on his guard to prevent errors, and render it as complete as such an im- 
mense mass of heterogeneous materials would admit of; yet, he is sensible, that with all pos- 
sible care, it may still be liable to imperfections, which will readily be excused by those who 
can appreciate the difficulty of bringing forward a work of this nature and magnitude, di- 
gested not merely from his own observations, but also from documents, various in kind, often 
discordant in themselves, and seldom harmonizing with each other. 

Since the publication of the former edition, however, he has received many highly impor- 
tant communications of newly discovered dangers, and navigable channels among the eastern 
islands not before known; these, with a careful examination of the journals belonging to the 
Company’s ships during the 17th century, as well as those of a later date, have afforded 
him ample means for the zmprovement of this new edition of the India Sailing Directory. 

Finally, the author having devoted the last two years to a careful revision and correction 
of his work, he trusts that its approximation towards perfection, has not been inconsiderable; 
and that all the discoveries which remain to be made during the present generation, cannot 
be of a nature to render it susceptible of being much imprcved for a long period of time, and 
he has great reason to infer, from his own observations, as well as from the information of 
others, that no similar work of equal magnitude and accuracy, was ever before published in 


this, or in any other country. 


DIRECTIONS 


FOR SAILING FROM 


ENGLAND TOWARDS INDIA. 


_. FIRST, | 
TOWARDS MADEIRA; PLACES OF SHELTER NEAR THIS ROUTE. 


Tue LIZARD POINT, being from the best authorities in latitude 49° 573/ N. longitude Goographi, 
5°13 W. and CAPE FINIST ERRE the westernmost promontory of Spain in latitude 42° Lissa Poist 
54'N. longitude 9° 18’ W., when clear of the Channel, if the wind continues fair, steer a:Fininere. 
course to pass well to the westward of Cape Finisterre, at 20, 40, or 50 leagues distance. 
Should the winds, however, be fixed at W. and W.S.W.., as soon as a ship can round the Cape, 0 passing 
she ought to stand to the southward, and not lose time by endeavouring to pass it at a great = 
distance ; for the wind will probably become more favorable as she proceeds southward, and in 

winter it is a great advantage to get out of the cold weather as soon as possible. a 

_ In the Bay of Biscay, and to the westward of Ushant, the current sets to the westward at 


times in winter ; but in summer, it generally sets N. E. and easterly. Itis often found to set cerrens 
Cape Catasa 


eastward from March to November, particularly when westerly winds prevail; and off | 
Finisterre, and near the South part of the Bay, it sets mostly along the Coast to the Eastward; a7. “™* _ 
and along the East side of the Bay it sets to the Northward, parallel to the West Coast of 

France. Caution is therefore requisite with a westerly wind, in standing to the southward 
to weather Cape Finisterre ; for should a ship's position not be ascertained by chronometers or 
lunar observations, it would be imprudent in gloomy blowing weather to stand to the south- 
ward in the night, if not certain of being well to the westward of the Cape.* 


ope le of this, was experienced by his Majesty's ship Apollo, with 69 ships under cofvoy 
for the West Indies, which sailed from the Cove of Cork, rae fol aed srg With a fair wi peels Za 
they steered about W.S. W. till the 31st, the wind then came more to , the 
served, lat. 40° 51’ N. lon. 120 29’ W. by account. At 8 P. M. the wind shifted to S. W. and increased to a gale 
i stood S. S. eastward, and at half-pest three on the following morning, struck on the coast 


with a heavy sea ; 

of Portugal, in lati about 40° 22’ N. 3 1 

selves near the , most probably, the dead reckoning could not be much out, in 6 days 

Dixon, of the A and in making exertiens to reach the shore ; the other part of the crew, 

Were two days clinging to a fixed ent of the wreck, without nourishment. About 40 sail of the convoy 

were also wrecked on shore at the same time ; some of these sunk with all their crews, and almost 
to 12men. How much it is to be lamented that all ships of war have not chronometers 

jnads chronometer, on 


on in charge of fleets. A few sights obteined, for even ah indi 
the day preceding th tal catastrophe, when the this deplorable loss o 
property! Indeed, no ship should be without 2 chronometers, excepting small coasting 
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Gedgraphi- 
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Shelter may 
be found up- 
der it. 
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ls’: Sametihnies gales of wind from W. N. W. blow into the Bay of Biscay, continuing for several 


days, and some of the outward-bound East-India ships, have been driven far into the Bay du- 
ring these gales, in Apriland May. Shoulda ship have the misfortune to lose any of her 
masts during one of these gales, the heavy se rollmg m from N.W. and W.N. W. with an 
easterly current, would unavoidably force her to leeward, and should the gale continue long 
and severe, she might be in danger of drifting on a lee-shore. It may therefore be expedient, 
to give a short description of places, where @ ship would be sheltered in a gale at N. W. or 
W.N. W. inthe Bay of Biscay, if obliged to steer for the land. 


BAYONNE AND BILBOA, at the soyth part of the bay, are confined harbours, and 
have not'sufficient water for large ships over the bars at their entrance. Off the eastern point 
of Bilboa entrance, there is said to be a reef of rocks, having anchorage 7 or 8 fathoms with- 
in it, between the point and pier on the eastern side, where vessels lie sheltered from a N. W 
wind. The entrance of Bilboa, is in latitude about 43° 24' N. longitude 2° 54/ W. 


BELLE ISLE, in latitude 47° 18’ N. longitude 3° 5’ W.; and Basque Road, near 
Rochefort, are the best places in the bay, which afford shelter for large ships in westerl 
gales. Belle Isle is high, and may be seen at a great distance; the north-west end of it [ 
surrounded with rocks, and directly in the line from it to Isle Grouais, nearly mid-way be- 
tween them, is the Bank Bervidaux. The north-end of Belle Isle is in latitude about 47° 93! 
N. and the south-end in 47° 15’ N. If a ship with the wind at N. W. or W.N. W. k 
between these latitudes in running for the island, when she approaches it, she should steer 
along the south-side at 2 miles distance, to Point du Canon, the S. E. extremity ; when 
abreast of this point, she ought to haul up for Point Locmaria, which is the easternmost point 
of the island, distant about a league from the former, then anchor under it in 8, 10, or 15 fa- 
thoms, where she will be sheltered from N. W. and westerly winds. Should it veer to S. W. 
she may run to the northward of the point, and anchor on the north-east side of the island. 


ISLE HEDIC about 7 miles eastward from the east point of Belle Isle, has many rocks 
around it. To the S. E. is a cluster of rocks called the Cardimals ; the largest is distant from 
Hedic about 1 mile, and is always above water. Should a ship be driven to the eastward of 
Belle Isle, she may pass to the southward of the Cardinals at a mile distant, then haul up 


-« to the northward, and anchor on the east-side of them and Isle Hedic, in 9 or 10 fathoms 


Geographic. 
site of lale 
Re, &c. 


’ d’Ars ; and from the 5. W. 


Lavardia 
Sboal. 


sand and mud. ale 
' Ships bound to Rochelle, or Rochefort, steer for ISLE RE in latitude 46° 14’ N. longitudé 
about 1° 30/ 'W. which has a lighthouse on its N. W. end. In running for this island, care 
js requisite to avoid two reefs of rocks, partly above and partly under water, called Banches 
Vertes and Roche Bonne: they are nearly 2 leagues in extent east and west, distant about 
12 leagues west from Isle Re, in latitude about 46° 15/N.* From the west point of Isle Re 
a rocky bank extends under water about ‘a league, called the Whales of Ars, or Les Balines 
oe part of the Island, a ridge of recks extends a full league to sea- 
wird, called Champ Chardon ;. bot the Lavardin Shoal is most in the way, which is a small 
a bank dry at lqw water spring tides, about 14 mile S. Eastward from the S. E. end of 
sle Re. .: Iske Oleron lies to the South of Isle Re, and betwsen them is the channel called. 
Pertuis d’Antioche, —s to Basque Road, which is about 2 leagues wide. It is safest to 
keep nearer Isle Re than Oleron, on account of some rocky banks which lie off the north end. 
of the latter, distant near a league, called the Antioches. And nearly at the same distance 
‘fram the shore, alang the north and N. E. side of Iske Oleron, a chai of banks extends 
nearty from the Antioche to abreast of the south end of Isle Aix. ' In running for Basque 


* Near them to the westward there is 60 fathoms water, and 30 fathoms to the eastward of them: 
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Road, keep nearer Isle Re than Oleron, till near the S. E. end of the former; you must then 
steer to the southward, to avoid the Lavardin Shoal already mentioned, lying 15 or 2 miles off 
the S. E. end of Isle Re; then steer for the west part of Isle Aix, .a flat island, with some 
houses on it, situated about half-way between Oleron and the main land, keeping nearer Isle 
Oleron than the main. 


BASQUE ROAD, extends from the: Lavardin Shoal to Isle Aix, having from 10 fathomas Basque Rens . 

water close to this shoal, to 12 and 18 fathoms in the middle of the road; and from 5 to 9 

fathoms about 14 mile to the north and N.W. of Isle Aix. The soundings im mid-channel, 

between Oleron to the southward and Isle Re and the Lavardin Shoal to the northward, are 

generally from 12 to. 15 fathoms, shoaling on each side toward the banks. ’ On thé noftthern: 
extremity of Oleron, there is‘a.tower called Chassiron, where two fires are kept in the night, one 

above the other, by which it may be readily known. Should there be much sea in Basque . 
Road, a ship may run.up along. the west side of Isle Aix, takmg care to keep nearer .2¢ than 

te Oleron, te avoid the bank off the latter ; and then anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, off the S$. W. 

end of Isle Aix, in the inner road. a oe 7 


THE COASTS OF PORTUGAL, OR. SPAIN, having’ beot soihetiines visited by comare 


India ships, when, forced by stormy weather to take shelter in some of the nearest-ports, in 

order to repair damage sustaind, it may therefore be useful, to describe briefly, some of the 
principal headlands and best harbours on the western side of the Peninsula. | 

ain, ig in lat. 43° 48' N. lon. 70° 40! ceographi 


cal 
e - Site of Capes 


CAPE ORTEGAL, the newthernmost headland of S 


W. and about 12 leagues to the S. westward of it, is Cape Prior, in lat. 43° 36! N. having ortega and 


a very ragged aspect, with some rocks near it, which require a birth in passing. This 
Cape is above 2 leagues to the N. W. of the entrance into Ferrol, and between 4 gnd 5 leagues 
from the Iron tower, or light-house of the Groin, or Corunna. © es = Ve oe , 

When. a veasel comes near the bay of Ferrol, the haven begins to’ open, and you sail in 70% 
midchanmel between two headlands, but when within, steer to the northward and anchor by 
the ish point, for it is rocky and. flat on the west side of the town, and therefore must be 
avoided. . 

To enter Fertol: from south or westward, after giving a birth to the north’ point of 
Ferrol, which is foul'and: rocky until the haven opens, then run right in, and you: wilt be 
within the south point,.clear of its projecting foul ground; steer then for the north pdint of 
the haven, and along by it till the haven opens itself again; from thence keep in mid-channel, 
where are 19, 14, and 15 fathoms water, though the passage is so narrow that a’ stone may 
be thrown across it. : | 


CORUNNA, is situated at the bottom of a deep bay, within the mouth of a spacious est cerums. 
haven, south-west of Ferrol, and ‘on the opposite side of the gulf. .To enter this’ port, 
having made the Islands Sizarga, which being foul, must have a good birth, steer for the 
light-house or iron: tower, and run in E..S. E., and: round the point S..E. and S. S. E, 
fving it a birth of 4 or 5-cable’s-lengths. In passing the. point, a: smal} Isle will be seen 
with a bouse On it, along which a ship may sail very close, ahd anchor off the Fishing Village 
in 6,7, or 8 fathorhs. os he rr ae ia | 

VIGO in lat. 42° 134’ N. lon. ‘8° 274! W. is situated on the S.: E.- side of an excellent ceograpaical 
bay or haven, which is fronted by the Bayonne Isles, extending from lat. 42911! N. to 24 Zw: 
42° 15 N., and on the East’side of these Isles, there is safe: anchorage. and'sheltet from“ = 
the sea: and westerly winds, in-10 ad 12 fathoma: The best channel 'intd Vigo: bay, is te : 
the South ef these. Isles; for. the. northernmost Isle has a sunken rock about a cable's 

B @. 
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length off, which must have a good birth when a ship enters by the northern channel. When 
the bay is entered, a ship may run up in mid-channel, and anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms off Vigo ; 
or farther in, about Point Ronda], she may be laid in the mud and receive no injury, if desti- 
tute of anchors. 


ona tse, ONZA ISLES, lie to the northward of Bayonne Isles, and on the East side have safe 

Bay. anchorage from westerly winds with fresh water, where our ships of war procured supplies, 
even while at war with Spain. The south extremity of these Isles is in lat. 42° 21' N., and 
they front Pontevedro Bay, which like that of. Vigo, is a good haven. 


savoratte, SALVORA ISLE, in lat. 42° 28’ N. fronts the bay or gulf of Arosa, which is a deep 
‘and excellent haven, extending from the Isle about true N. N..E. a great way inland, having 
good shelter and moderate depths, with several shoals. The channel into this bay is on the 
south and east side of Salvora Isle, where a ship is sheltered as soon as she gets inside the 
Isle; but there is no safe passage on the north-west side of this Isle, it being nearly joined to 
the main by shoals. 


Geograph CAPE MONDEGO, in lat. 40° 11’ N. lon. 8° 53’ E. is a projecting headland on 
Cape Mon the coast of Portugal, with a reef stretching out about a cable fi having good an- 
ee chorage and shelter on the south side from north and N. N. W. 


and Ca CAPE CARVOEIRO, in lat. 39° 29’ N. lon. 9° 20’ W. is a rocky headland with 
a light-house like a church on its extremity, and being separated by a low sandy isthmus 
from the inland country, makes it look like an island in thick weather, by which some ships, 
mistaking it for the Burling, have run on shore on the eaney isthmus. 


Borlings, & BURLING ISLAND, is of middlin height and size, bearing from Cape Carvoeiro N. 

naclion ~—-—«55° W.. (true) distant 6 milés nearl W.N. W. of the Burling 3 a mile distant, lie six islets 
called Estellas in a N. E. and S. ‘ine with a rock about 4 mile to the southward of the sou- 
thernmost one, visible at low water; there is also a high rock at a small distance N. E. 
of the Burling. 

From Burling Island N. 23° W. true bearing, distant 4 $ miles, lies a large round steep 
islet, surrounded by other rocks. There is a safe channel between this northern group and 
the Estellas about 3 miles wide, but as the current sets toward the latter, it should not be 
used without a commanding breeze. 

The channel between Cape Carvoeiro and Burling Island, is 54 miles wide with 
soundings, and may be navigated without fear of danger; and a ship may anchor occasionally 
moar the Bae , 


Gape Roca. CAPE ROCA, in lat. 38° 46’ N. lon. 9° 30’ W. is formed of steep cliffs, with a rocky 
islet adjoining to it, termed by seamen the rock of Lisbon, from which a reef projects 
about a muket shot, having 25 fathoms close to.. Cape Razo, is a low rocky point distant 4 
miles S. 7° E. true ae from Cape Roca, having on it Fort Sanxete, and Fag yom) it there 
is a small shoal. From Razo the south point of Cascaes bears S. 62° E. (true) which 
isa steep cliff crowned with th F ort St. George and the Light-house of Our Lady of Guia; 
round this point the coast bends in to the N. E. forming the bay of Cascaes and the town of 
this name, where pilots are got for entering the Tagus. 


Marks tr FORT ST. JULIAN, stands on a steep point, distant 44 miles s. 72° E. true — 
Tague, froti Fort St. Martha near Cascaes, ha a tower 120 feet high in the centre of the Fort, 
_ which serves for a light-house. From at ulian to the tower of Belem the distance is 5 miles 
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N. 79° E. (true) and the coast between theni forms a bay with numerous edifices, part of 
which, situated about the middie of the bay, serve as marks for the great bar or principal 
entrance. . : 


THE GREAT BAR, is formed between two banks called the North and South Cachops ; 
the North Cachop extends about 23 miles to the S. Westward of Fort St. Julian, and the 
sea breaks on it with a westerly wind. The channel between this Cachop and the north 
shore, is called the Corridor or Little Bar, has 8 to 10 fathoms water, but being narrow, can 
only be used with a fair wind. | 


THE SOUTH CACHOP, is a sand-bank having the Tower of Bugio on it, formed of 
two circular concentric bodies, from the middle of which rises the little tower 63 feet high, 
and bearing from St. Julian S. 55° E. (true) distant 14 mile. The tower is insolated by the 
sand-bank being covered every tide, and this bank extends 2 miles to the S. W. leaving the 
bar or great channel to the north. This channel is no where less than 1 mile wide, with 
from 10 to 18 fathoms good bottom; a bank stretches across the channel between the Ca- 
chops, having not less than 8 or 9 fathoms on it, and increasing to 15 and 20 fathoms 
inside. ‘The water shoals suddenly to both the Cachops, having 6 or 7 fathoms close to. 

To enter the Great Bar with a fair wind, the leading marks should be brought on, before the sa: ssita: 
meridian of Cascaes is passed; or bring Cape Roca light-house on with that of Guia, which 
will be sufficiently to the westward of the Cachops till the Paps* be discerned; these must be 
brought in one with Jacob’s Ladder, and so kept until the Tower of St. Julian bear west.or 
__5. W. then the north shore of the river may be navigated to the anchorage off Belem. 

If when near the bar, a strong westerly wind prevent pilots from getting on board, nor the To enter the 
marks be clearly discerned, pass not the meridian of Cascaes till Belem Tower be brought on ome Pilct. 
with the north end of the outer wall of Bugio, bearing true N. 65° E., or the latter E. ; N.t 
by compass, if Belem Tower is not visible. Steer on this bearing till the Tower of St. Julian 
bear true N. N. E.; being then in mid-channel, steer for the Turret of Caxias, which bears 
- N. 45° E., keep this course till abreast of Pago d’Arcos, then coast the northern shore to 

em. 

Should the Mirante or Turret of Caxias not be seen, then so soon as the Tower of St. 

Julian bears true N.N. E. you will be 24 miles from Bugio, for which steer no longer, but 
steer midway between St. Julian and Bugio, or so as to make good a true N. E. course until 
past the bar. 

The north shore of the river is safest to approach, the anchorage being better, the depths 
less, and the tides not so strong as near the south.shore. During the freshes, the ebb tide 
runs frequently 6 miles an hour in the channel, requiring a press of sail to stem it, and at 
such times, when westerly winds blow strong, the sea breaks all across the bar between the 
Cachops, and cannot be easily distinguished from the breakers on the Cachops. : | 

It is high water on the bar at 2 ry on on full and change of moon. The observatory of 2iSie'or 
Lisbon is in lat. 38° 42’ 40” N. lon. 9° 8’ 30” W. aa 

Pass to the « 


AFTER LEAVING THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, steer to pass to the westward of Pass to the 
Madeira, at any. convenient distance exceeding 7 or 8 leagues. In the winter months, it 1s Yun * 


* Two little mounts visible at a great distance, rising over the iguous lend. . 
+ Seven walls or causeways, built to support the soil on the SE. declivity of a round Hill of yellow colour 
near the sea, 260 feet hi —On the top of this Hill is a turret called Caxias 3 miles N, 60° E. from St. Julian, 
formed of two structures conjoined, each 33 feet high, and terminated in a cupola of similar shape. 
A good mark for Jacob’s Ladder, is a long wall near it to the E. N. E. the buttresees of which, on the side of the 
T appear hike the arches of a bridge. oe 4 
The variation at present, 1814, being 223° Westerly, at Lisbon. . 


Westerly 
gales. 


- Geo. Site 


aad descrip- 
tion of Porto 
Santo. 


Channel be- 
tween itand 
Desertas. 
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preferable to pass to the west of Madeira, for strong gales from westward prevail in No- 


vember, December, and January, producing eddy winds, and severe squalls near the land; 
which are occasioned by the high land obstructing the regular course of these gates. In 
November 1797, and December 1799, I was each time, forced to put to sea from Funchal 
Road. Severe westerly and S. W. gales, with hard squalls and rain, kept us at sea eight 
days each time, and prevented us from ee the W.S. W. wind continuing to 
blow strong. In these gales, the island of Madeira and the Desertas, were frequently 
obseured in fog; and the squalls so sudden and violent near the latter, and about the south- 
east end of the former, as nearly to overset one of the ships in company.* . 


PORTO SANTO, in lat. 33° 5’ N. lon. 16° 16’ W., is a high island with several peaked 
hilts on it, about 12 or 14 leagues north eastward from the east end of Madeira, and gene- 
rally seen by ships bound to the latter: it has a bay on the S. W. side, where there 
is anchorage, water and refreshments; and this road has a rock at its west end like that 
of Funchal. Although Porto Santo is not so high as Madeira, it may be seen 22. or 44 
lea from a ship’s deck; and is easily distinguished from Madeira or the Desertas, by 
Its Peaks and wneven appearance; these islands havmg a more regulaf outhne. | 

Fhe Reef said to lie 3 leagues to the N. E. of Porto Santo, on which a Dutch ship was 
lost, has been found by H. M.S. Falcon to bear about N. 18° W. true béaring, from. the 
‘body of the island, distant from the nearest part about 7 miles. ae 

he Falcon, Lieutenant J. Bowen, examined this reef, er rocky bank, on the 10th of Janu- 


‘ary, 1802. When the easternmost rock, off the N. E. point of Porto Santo bore by: conrpass 


S. E. the N. E. peint of Porto Santo S.S. E 4 E, northernmost rock S$ 4 W., and the west 
point of Porto Santo 8.5. W. ~ W. had 29, 23, and’ 25 fathoms roeky bottom; the master in 
the cutter, at the same time, about 4 of 2 mile S. 4 W. from the ship, had 30 fathoms roeky 
bottom ; from whence rowing to the westward the depth gradually decreased to 16 fathoms, 
and then more suddenly to 12, 8, and 44 fathoms on the shoalest part of the rock, which was 

lainly discerned from the boat. When she was on it m 44 fathoms, the N. E. point of 

orto Santo bore by compass S. 8. E., the northernmost islet or reck S. by W., and the 
west point of the island S. 5S. W. distant from the nearest part of it about 7 miles. 

This rocky bank extefids east and west about I mile, terminating in a point of rocks to 
the westward, on which the least water appeared to be 44 fathoms.. Lieutenant Bowen, 
remarks, that when the bearings were taker upon it in the boat, the compass was agitated by 
her motion, and therefore may not be perfectly correct, but he is certain that the boat was 
on the shoalest part, otherwise the sea must have broke on it, had there been less water, 
by the considerable swell and fresh: breeze which prevailed at the time. Coming.on to blow, 
he was prevented from making farther observations. <ot : 

‘With the wind from the northward or N. E., boundito Funchal, the channel between 
Madeira and the Desertas is the most convenient, and seems about 4 leagues wide from the 
east point of Madeira to-the Flat or Table Deserta, which. bounds it to the eastward. 


DESERTAS, are high barren rocks, except the north westernmost, which is level and 


®* November 28, 1797, blowing hani at S. W. of{the S. W. end of Madeira, and a: high ses rising, we bore 
away in the Carron, to endeavour to find shelter under the lee of the island. In running between Madeira and 
the Desertas, blowing very hard at S. W. with dark weather and rain, we were suddenly becalmed ; then followed 
a eddy wind from N. E., the sea so ingly as frequently to cover te bewsprit:and jib-boom. At this time we were 
much nearer: to Madeira than to the: Desertas, with: a dark. clond: extending over us: At the same time, two 
ships about 2 or 3 miles more. eastward; were im. clear sunshine, running before a severe squall at'S. W. ; 
at one of'them hed ‘her main topeail blown away: In December 1799, by carrying a press of'sail on the Auas, 


‘we just-cleared the southernmost Deserta, m. very thick weather, durmg one of these westerly storms, which 


drove us 2° eastward from Funchal. Several outward-bound West-India ships, ware lately dashed im pieces, by 
dead reckonmy. 


_ vanning on the Desertas in the night ; the effect.of am expos:m their. 
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much lower than the others: The middle Deserta is the largest, between which and the 
southernmost, called Begia, there is a narrow channel, never to be attempted unless from 
necessity, as a ship is liable to be becalmed in it by the northern Deserta, which over-laps _ 
the Bogia. .The fleet under convoy of H. M.S. Lavinia, bound to India, and to touch at 
Funchal, passed through the channel between the Middle and South Desertas, in May 1809. 
They mistook the Desertas for Madeira, and after steering for the south extreme of the 
Large or Middle Deserta, proceeded through the channel between it and the southern Island, 
which is 1 or 1@ mile wide at most, and seems perfectly clear of danger. None of the ships 
tried for soundings, but the fishermen say, that bottom may be got with 60 to 300 fathoms 
of line, according to the distance from either shore. i nf. Cg | 

The Desertas stretch nearly N. N. W. and 8.5. E., rather of an even appearance, and are 
about 5 leagues in extent. At the N. W. end of the great Deserta, is situated ‘the low small 
N.W. Deserta, which bounds the channel between these islands and the east point of 
Madera. This small level island is seen at 5 or 6 leagues distance, just appearing above 
the water, and cloee to it there is a pyramidal rock, which may sometimes. be mistaken for a 

Madeira 


MADEIRA, is very high, and generally clouded, except in serene weather; the east point, Mts, 
which is in latitude about 32° 42’ N. projects out in a kind of peninsula,. rather low and 
rugged, forming an indentation or bay to the southward. In this bay, there are soundings 
laid down in some charts, but they must be very near the shore. In summer, when the 
N. E. winds prevail, a S. W. current sets through the channel between Madeira and the De- 
sertas: and in that season, when the weather is settled, off Funchal Valley there are regular 
land and sea breezes; the sea breeze setting in from S. Westward in the forenoon, and the 
land breeze comes from the shore generally about 10.oclock at night, but sometimes not till 
2 or 3 o'clock in the morning. These land breezes do not extend above 3 or 4 miles off shore. 

It has been said, that southerly winds never blow hard quite to the shore at Funchal, thet the 
south-westers or south-easters are never expected, except in January, February, and ‘the 
beginning of March, end that large ships almost always ride them out; whereas, it is certain, Sette" 
these southerly gales blow quite home to Funchal, sometimes in November and December ; 
and when they are apprehended, it is common for ships of every description to put to sea. These 

5. W. or S§. E. gales, are in general preceded by a swell tumbling into the road, often accom- 
penied by gloomy weather, drizzling rain, and a very unsettled breeze from the laad, veering 
several points backward and forward very suddenly. By such indications ships generally Iticstion 
proceed to sea ; for should it blow from southward, it would be almost impossible to clear the 
shore on either tack after eutting or slipping, the anchorage being near the land.’ Some ships 

have rode out these southerly gales, but others have been driven on shore.* | 

In passing through the channel between Madeira and the Desertas, a ship ought to keep Directions 
at a considerable distance fram both ; for it would be unpleasant to be drifted near either in Fr" 
calm weather, on eccount of the want of ancharage. In November, 1797, the Anne drifted 
in a calm very near the shore to the nerthward of the Brazen Head, and brought up with the 
stream anchor in 60 fathoms water, her stern nat fay from the rocky cliffs. After being at 
anchor some time, a light breeze froma the land, with the help of the boats towing, enabled 
her to get out from this precarious situation. When a ship has advanced through the chan- 
nel, and approaching the Brazen Head, she should not keep near it, in case of’ being be- 
calmed, as there is no anchorage close.to this steep bluff point, which is the eastern extreme 
of Funchal Road. — ees : | 

Near this. bluff bead land, ships are frequently baffied by eddy winds and calms, and ob- 


° A fow years ago, sovetak shape at ancher in Funthal Reed, were driven ep shore, aad wreeked by one of 
these ‘This, I think, happened in April er May. The S, W. gales are more feequent et Funchal then 
any strong winds. 


Best anchor- 
age, 


A caution. 


Point de Sol. 


Geo. site of 
Fanchal. 
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liged to get their boats out to tow; it is therefore advisable not to borrow too close to it in 
passing, nor to haul in for the road till nearly abreast the town. Should a ship enter the 
road by night, it is proper to shew a light at her ensign staff, to prevent being fired at from 
the forts. In working in with a land breeze, it is best to make short tacks opposite the 
valley, for here, both the land and sea breezes prevail. The Loo Rock situated near the 
shore, at the west end of the town, is a high rock with a fort on it; and the citadel is a 
brown square fort on a hill, over the W. N. W. part of the town. The best birth for large 
ships is, the citadel a little open to the eastward of the Loo Rock, in 30 or 35 fathoms 
water; the distance from the Loo Rock will then not exceed a large half mile. 

With the Loo Rock and citadel in one, bearing about N.N.E. 4 E., Funchal steeple 
N.E. 3. N. by compass, the anchorage appears equally good, in 35 faths. stiff ground. With 
the Loo and Citadel in one, the ground is also good in 45 fathoms, off the former about 1 
mile. Farther to the westward the ground is not so good, and to the eastward the bank has 
a sudden declivity from 50 or 55 fathoms good ground, to 100 fathoms rock, and then no 
ground. If south-westers are expected, which are frequent in winter, to anchor with the 
Loo and Citadel in one, or the latter just open to the westward of the Loo, is the most con- 
venient birth to put to sea from, or to ride outa S. W. gale. But the citadel well open to 
the eastward of the Loo, is the best anchorage when south-easters are expected. In coming 
into Funchal Road with a brisk wind, sail should be reduced in time, to prevent having too 
much way through the water, at the time of anchoring; and a ship should be brought up 
with her head to seaward, that in case any accident prevent her bringing up, sail can be 
made off shore, or otherwise as most expedient. It is best to ride with a whole cable,.when 
there is the least appearance of unsettled weather, with a slip buoy on the cable, in case of 
being obliged to cut near the end or splice, and put to sea quickly ; as there would not be 
time to weigh the anchor, from the sudden approach of blowing weather. | 

In light breezes and calms, it is proper to have a kedge anchor out to steady the ship, and 
prevent fouling the bower. 

beach is composed of shingle, and has generally a surf on it, which prevents a ship’s 
boat from landing abreast the town; but on the N. W. side of the Loo Rock, about half a 
mile from the town, is the only place safe to land from a ship’s boat; the country boats are 
employed in watering, &c. ‘The current along the south side of Madeira and the Desertas, 
mostly sets to leeward in strong gales; but at the conclusion of a gale it sometimes changes 
suddenly, and sets contrary to the wind. The tides rise, and fall, about 7 feet in general, at 
full rf change. ‘The rainy season is said to be January, February, and March; October 
is also, frequently a wet month. And when hard westerly gales blow in November, or more 
particularly in December, they bring with them cloudy weather and rain. There is a per- 
pendicular high cliff of majestic appearance, about 34 leagues westward from Funchal, called 
Point de Sol, with a small bay to the eastward of it, said to have anchorage in it near the 
shore. In westerly gales and stormy weather, Point de Sol, (Point of the Sun) is often 
painted with beautiful portions of rainbows, which give it a grand appearance. 

_ There have been a few instances, of hurricanes blowing down through the Valley of Fun- 
chal ; lately, a condensed cloud poured a torrent of water on the mountain at the head of the 
valley, which deluged many vineyards in its passage, and washed away some of the houses 
in Funchal.* | Dp. 

Funchal*is in lat. 32° 37/ 30” N. lon. 16°55’ W. by the French astronomers. The cele- 
brated Capt. Flinders, and Mr. Crosley the astronomer, made it in long. 16°56 W. The 
observations and chros. of Captains C. C. M‘Intosh, Heywood, and Capt. Milliken Craig, 
three navigators of great ability, make Funchal in long. 16° 50’ W. 16°51' W. and 16° 59! 


* The small-pox is much dreaded at Madeira ; were a ship discovered to have this distemper on board, she. 
would be ordered to leave the port. | 
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W ; the latter is probably nearest the truth, being nearly the mean of the whole. In the 
road, about 4 of a mile off the Loo Rock, the observed latitude 1 made 32° 36'33” N. Va- 


ration 21° W. in 1811. 
At leaving Funchal, ships should steer eee! from the shore, to prevent being baffled by Calms un 
calms or eddy winds under Point de Sol, or the Brazeu Head, for vessels are liable to calms tsa. 


under the high lard to the westward. 


ve 


DIRECTIONS for SATLING from MADEIRA to the - 
SOUTHWARD: 
SALVAGES, CANARY, AND CAPE VERD ISLANDS. 


DEPARTING FROM MADEIRA, or after passing it to the westward, the track most Proper to” 
advisable is to the westward of the Canary, and Cape Verd Islands, at any discretional dis- wetwar. 
tance, or barely in sight of them. By adopting this route, steadier winds may be expected, 
than by passing close to, or among these islands. The Britannia outward bound in No- ; 
vember, 1803, had W.S. W. and S. W. winds, and was several days close to the coast of 
Africa in latitude 29° N. In January, 1795, the Swallow, after passing in sight of the Ca- 
nary Islands to the westward, had the winds from that quarter, which obliged her to pass to 
the eastward of the Cape de Verd Islands ; it therefore, seems preferable, to keep to the west- 
ward of all the islands, which is the track now generally adopted. 

If a ship be bound to Teneriffe, or intend to pass between the Canaries,. or is laid off to 
the S.S. Eastward after passing Madeira, care is requisite to avoid the SALVAGES, which savages. 
must not be approached in the night. 

Captain James Mortlock, an excellent observer and astronomer, passed within 14 mile of pescripties, 
the southern Salvages, in the Young William, and made a plan of them; these consist of 
two islets, with several rocks about them, from which the Great Salvage lies 3 or 4 leagues 
N. Eastward, being a single high rock that may be seen 8 or 9 leagues. No dangers were 
discernible between the great Salvage and the Piton Group.. He made the Piton or southern- 
most Islet, in lat. 30° 8’ N. lon. 15°49’ W.; and the Great Salvage in lat. 30°14! N. 

The longitude from these Islets, was measured to Ferro by chronometers, in a run of 24 
hours, and rests on Ferro, being in 17° 58’ W., as the chronometer measured 2° 16’ W. from 
the Piton or southern Salvage to Ferro. 

The Great or North Salvage, by mean of the observations of different navigators, is in andGeo. stte. 
lat. 30° 13’ N. lon. 15°46’ W., and the Piton or South Islet in lat. 30° 5’ N. long. 15° 50! W. 


CANARY ISLANDS, are eleven in number, (four of them small) extending from lat. canary 
27°40 to 29°20! N. and from lon. 13°35! to 18°6' W. They are mostly high, with steep 
rocky shores, rendering the landing often impracticable, and they are all destitute of safe 
harbours for large ships. | | 


PALMA, the north westernmost of these Islands, is 8 leagues long and 6 leagues broad, eiges. 
and is frequently seen by fhe outward-bound East-India ships. It is high, with a bold coast, 
by which some navigators run towards it with great confidence in the night ; but several ships 
have been nearly lost on this island in dark nights, the lights on the impending mountains, 
frst shewing their situation. Captain L. Wilson, a scientific observer, places Palma, the 
_ forth point, in lat. 28° 514,20” N. lon: 17° 48/40” W., the west point in lat. 28° 46' N., lon. 9 #* 
a 30” W., and the south point in lat. 28° a N. lon. 17° 54/45” W. This island is said | 

OL. I. 
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to be more subject to the westerly winds and ruins than any of the others. Santa Cruz, the 
chief place, is near the middle of the east side. 

The channels among the Canary Islands are clear of dangers, except a sunken rock laid 
down in some charts in lat. 27°59" N., in the channel between Canary and Teneriffe, about 
7 leagues from the latter, and 5 leagues west from the former. It seems uncertain if this 
danger really exists, though it may “be proper to avoid its assigned position. Many of the 
outward-bound ships pass between Palma and Gomera, when laid off to the eastward by 
westerly winds, or otherwise. : 

SANTA CRUZ, in the Island Teneriffe, is in lat. 28°29’ N. lon. 16° 22! W. being the 
port generally used by ships which stop at these Islands to procure refreshments. It is on 
the east side of the island, and the road, though indifferent, is one of the best in the Ca- 
naries. Ships going in, should not bri ing any part of the town to the northward of west, for 
fear of being becalmed by the high land under the peak, and dritted on the rocky shore, 
where no bottom is found close to it, with 200 tathoms line. 

Merchant ships and small vessels anchor to the N. Eastward of the pier, off the town, in 
18 and 20 fathoms, distant from the shore half aimle. Ships of war anchor off the nor- 


_ thernmost fort, about half a mile distant from it, with their outer anchor in 36 fathoms, and 
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the inner one in 15 or 18 fathoms. The Hindostan, in October, 1792, at anchor in 28 fa- 
thoms dark mud, had the southernmost steeple west, the northernmost fort north, and the 
easternmost point E.§ N. The bottom being foul in many parts of the road, it is custom- 
ary to buoy the cables from the ground. Vegetables are plentiful, also the fruits common 
in Europe, and good water is easily procured when the surf is not great on the beach. This 
road is exposed to easterly winds, but these seldom blow hard, although it has sometimes 
happened, that ships have been driven from their anchors, on shore. Santa Cruz is an ex- 
cellent place for procuring a supply of cheap wines, which are of a weak quality. The Peak 
of Teneriffe is in lat. 28° 18) N.. by Captain Cook ; and in 28° 15/38” N. by the Requisite Ta- 
bles. It may be seen about 45 leagues when the atmosphere is clear, being npout 12,300 
feet elevated above the level of the sea.— Variation 19° W. in 1800. 


ORATAVA, on the N. W. side of the island, has a very indifferent Road, where ships 
stop sometimes to take in wine: the anchorage is in 50 fathoms about 14 mile off shore, 
with the Peak bearing S. W. and a pilot should be kept on board. Straggling rocks project 
2 or 3 ships lengths from the shore, on which the sea breaks furiously: this Road is very 
dangerous in the winter months, from September to May. | 


GRAND CANARY, 12 leagues S. E. of Teneriffe, is nearly round, being about 11 or 12 
leagues 1 im extent; it is the best watered, and most fertile of the alana: Palmas, the chief 
town, is on the N. E. side of the island ; its road 1s sheltered from N. Eastward by that 
point of the land stretching out in a peninsula, and having some rocks adjoining. 


GOMERA, distant about 5 leagues to the S. W. from the coast of Teneriffe, 1 is 6 leagues 
long, and its medium breadth 3 leagues. Palmas, the chief place, is in a bay on the east 
side, sheltered from the northward by a projecting point. 


a) 

FERRO, the S. Westernmost of the Canary Islands, distant 10 or 11 Teagues to the S. W. 
of Gomera, is 6 leagues long and 3 leagues broad. EI oo on the east side, 1s the chief 
village. These islands are destitute of harbours. 


FORTAVENTURA, is about 20 leagues long, and from 2 tags leagues broad, the south 
end of it being about 10 leagues to the east of Grand Canary. 


» 
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LANZAROTE or Lancerota, about 6 leagues long and 4 leagues broad, lies to the N. E. tanzarote. 


of Fortaventura, being separated from it by the Bocayno channel, in which is the Island 
Lobos, 2 leagues long and half a league broad, dividing the channel into two passages. ‘That 
between Lobos and Fortaventura, is 2 miles wide with 5 fathoms water, and good anchorage. 
The channel next Lanzarote, is 4 miles wide, with 10 fathoms water. Off the north end of 
Lobos there is a large reef. : | ; 

On the S. E. side of Lanzarote, are two ports within reefs, called Puerto de Naos and Harbours. 
Puerta Cavallos: the former is the northern one, sheltered from N. E. by the reefs, and 
here vessels may refit. It has two entrances between the reefs, with only 14 feet at high 
water in the northern, and 17 feet in the southern entrance ; the depth within, 1s 27 to 10 
feet, rise of tide IO feet. 


PUERTA CAVALLOS, 1 mile south of the former, has only 12 feet in the channel, Pert . 
and within, 17 feet. | ms | ° 


GRATIOSA, is 1 keague north of Lanzarote, being 5 miles long and I mile broad, and Gratiom. 
the channel between them, forms the harbour of EF] Rio, in which the depth is 6 and: 7 fathoms. 


SANTA CLARA, 6 miles N. W. of Gratiosa, and Alegranza, are small rocky isles des- Santa Clara, 
titate of fresh water. | : e 2 : . as 

The channet between Cape Juby on the African coast and these islands, is about 20 feagues 
wide, and clear of danger. © , Ss : 3 


CAPE VERD ISLANDS, consisting of ten principal and some small Isles, extend from cape vere 
lat. 14° 43/ to 17° 13’ N. and from lon. 22° 28! to 25° 27' W.; they are mostly high land, “"” 
and some of them afford bays, with anchorage tolerably sheltered. : | 

Outward-beund ships for India or St. Helena, do not frequent the channel between Cape canna 
Verd and the islands, so often as formerly. Those which do, generally keep in longitude 
between 19° and 20° W. in passing the islands, to avoid some dangers supposed to lie to the 
eastward of them, net well ascertained: others keep nearer to: the continent, the channel 
being clear on that side. Were it not for the great haze contiguous to thé coast, occasioned 
by the dust and dry vapour, driven: to seaward by the N. E. winds from the hot sandy 
desert, the passage near the main would be preferable to that outside the Cape Verd Islands, 
when the sun is far to the: southward, for steady northerly winds then prevail near’ the con- 
tinent, and the route is much shorter than that.to the westward; but the obscure atmosphere, 
generally renders the inner passage unpleasant when observations are not regularly obtained. 

The outward-bound East India ships, frequented this passage about 40 and 50 years ago, and 
mostly steered along the coast adjacent to Cape Verd, keepmg m regular soundings near 
the shore, with the lead going in the night, and under easy sail. | 

In some charts, a reet is placed projecting from Cape Verd to a small distance, but the 
Cape seems safe to approach, the soundings decreasing’ regularly’ to 8 or 10 fathoms off 
it. ‘The Porgas Bank, placed in some charts about mid-channel between Cape Verd and Porras Bam 
the islands, probably has no’existenee, as many ships have passed‘ over the position assigned” 

to it without getting generis ; 

The danger most avoided by ships in passing through this channel, is the Boretta Shoal poets 
and: Rocks, but it is difficult to assign any position to this-danger; by some it is said’ to lie Roc, not 
£9 leagues eastward of-the channel, between Isle Sal and Bonavista. Mr. Norris, in a“°"” 
plan of this danger, makes its extent 53 miles 8. W. by S. and N.E. by N. the greatest 
breadth about 1% mile; having 35 fathoms 2% miles’ to the. southward, and at 14 mile 
distant from it 20 fathoms; coral; but he’ places it 42 leagues E. by N. from the north end 
of Bonavista. It is remarkable that this danger is so little known; I have seen journals 

| CQ 
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of ships which kept nearly in lon. 213° W. in passing through the channel, and saw no 
danger. 
aid ‘There is said to be a reef of rocks 6 leagues from Bonavista, about a cable’s length in 
danger. breadth, and two in length. Another account says, this danger is 10 leagues N. E. from 
Bonavista, and 1s even with the water’s edge. As many ships in running for Bonavista or 
the Isle Sal, first get sight of these islands bearing S. W. or W. it is strange the danger just 


mentioned is never seen by any of them, and gives reason to doubt its existence. 


Geo.sieot St. ANTHONY, in Jat. 17° 2’N. lon. 25° 25’ W.* and the north-westernmost of the Cape 
“any Verd Islands, is often seen by ships passing to the westward of them; and prior to the use 
of chronometers and lunar observations, it was desirable to see. this island, Palma, or 
Madeira, in order to correct the reckoning. Although this is now not requisite, if a ship have 
iy instruments on board, St. Anthony may, notwithstanding, be passed in sight, without 
ear of any delay by calms or light winds, if not approached too close. By admeasurement 

I made the summit of St. Anthony 7400 feet above the surface of the sea, it may therefore 

be seen near 30 leagues distance from a ship’s deck in clear weather, which is seldom the 

case, hazy or cloudy weather mostly prevailing about these islands. 

Channels, The channel between St. Anthony and St. Vincent is very safe; the Lord Eldon passed 

and other = through it in July, 1802, and thought it near 5 leagues broad. In the Young William, 

islands. Captain Mortlock, came through the same channel, and measured 36 miles east from St. 
‘Anthony to Brava, by chronometer. In the charts, Brava is in general placed from 15 to 
20 miles east from St. Anthony. There is reason to think, the relative positions of Brava, 
Fuego, &c. in longitude from St. Anthony, are greater than marked on the charts. 

Direction,  -f a outward-bound ship is to stop at Porto Praya, in the Island St. Jago, which is 
frequented by ships in want of water, it will be prudent to steer for the Island Sal, or 
Bonavista; and to avoid the danger to the westward, and south-west of the latter, she may 
pass on the east side of these islands; or on the west side of Sal, if the wind is far from the 
northward, then well to the westward of the shoals, and afterward for Isle May, passing also 
to the westward of it, she will easily reach Porto Praya Rood. If the wind incline from 
eastward, to pass to windward of them will be most convenient for reaching Porto Praya 
with speed. In running for these islands it is proper to look out in time, the current 
generally setting to the southward amongst them, sometimes strong. 


Height. 


ae SAL, is high and bold, with two peaks on it, and may be seen 14 or 15 leagues in clear 
weather. The easternmost peak is highest, and the land between them re low, they 
appear like two separate islands when first seen: on its west side is Mordeira Bay, one of 
the best among the Cape Verd Islands; the latitude of the body of this island, is about 

Geoste. 16° 45/N., the north-west point about 16° 50’ N., and the longitude 22° 55’ W., or 35 
miles east of Porto Praya, by chronometers. , 


Bonviets. § BONAVISTA, is very uneven, composed of alternate hills and vallies, and in some 
places, low points project into the sea; the south-east extreme of this island, in particular, is 
a low projecting point, not discernible until near it. From the low point, a reef of rocks 
stipiot on and foul ground extends nearly a league to seaward: on this reef, the outward-bound 
« ast-India ship, Hartwell, was wrecked about 26 years back, her cargo and most of the 
treasure lost. The Resolution, Captain Cook, in her voyage to the South-Sea, was nearly 


* The Russian Circumnavigator, Captain Krusenstern, made the S. W. point in lon. 25° 24 W. Captain 
Lisiansky made it in lon. 25° 23’ W.; I made the summit of the island by noon observation and chronometers 
as stated above. 
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sharing the same fate in the night, owing to a southerly current. The east side of this” = - 
island, has a reef extending all along it, to a considerable distance. 

The N. W. end of Bonavista is in about 16° 14! N. lat. and in Jon. 22° 59/ W. and the S. E. Ge. site. 
end in lon. 22° 32’ W., or 5° 41° W. from Funchal by chronometer. This island and’ Sal 
bear nearly north and south of each other, the channel between them being 7 or 8 leagues 
wide. | 


MAY ISLAND, bears from Bonavista nearly S.S. W. distant 14 or 15 leagues: a reef tstand May, 

of rocks projects from the north end of Isle May, to about 24 miles distance. ‘This island is 
pretty high at the centre, uneven, and hummocky, and has anchorage under the S. W. end 
in 7 or 8 fathoms, in a kind of bay, called English Road. The shore to the eastward, and 
abreast the town of May is steep, bluff, and rocky; but to the westward, a low white sandy 
beach extends to a rounding point, from which a spit of sand and coral stretches out a few 
cables lengths, at a small distance from which there is no ground at 40 and 50 fathoms. 
This spit may be rounded in 17 to 15 fathoms, and a ship should not anchor in the road 
farther out than 16 or 17 fathoms, as these depths are on the edge of the bank. His 
Majesty’s ship Polyphemus, at anchor in 164 fathoms, had the west point of the bay bearing 
N. 10° W., the town East, and the south point of the bay S. 59° E., off shore 1 mile. From 
this anchorage, the chronometer measured 17% miles west to the anchorage of Porto Praya, 
and 39 miles east to the east end of Bonavista. The north point of the island is in lat. about 
15° 20/ N. and 23 miles east of Porto. Praya, by chronometers. All the other Cape Verd 
Islands are high, and most of them have places under the south or south-west sides, where 
vessels may anchor.* i 


LETON ROCK, OR REEF, is very dangerous, and much in the way of ships that pass Leton reck- 
to the westward of Bonavista. There seems to be another reef, considerably to the north- Anotte 
ward of the Leton Rock, and much nearer to Bonavista. These dangers, render the chan- 
nel to the westward of Bonavista unsafe in thick weather, or in the night; for it is thought 
the sea does not break on these reefs with smooth water, but when there is much swell, 
breakers roll over them. =, 8 

The London, in June, 1795, saw the northernmost breakers: after passing to the west- 
ward of Sal, she saw Bonavista, bearing S. E. by S. 7 or 8 leagues; from hence, she steered by 
compass S. 4 W. 63 miles, S. by E. 54 miles, S. by W. 63 miles, being then 4 P. M. saw 
from the deck breakers, bearing from S.S.E. 4 E. toS. E. distant 6 or 7 miles; steered 
S. by W. 4 W. 64 miles to 5 P. M. the breakers then distant 34 miles to the eastward. 

The Dianna, in October, 1805; passed near the Leton or Southern Reef. At 1 P. M. 
October 21st, Bonavista E. S. E. 7 or 8 leagues, steered S. by W. 6 miles, S. by W. 3 W. 

, 12 miles, being 4 P. M., breakers first seen at 3 P. M. now bore E. S. E. 4 miles. 

By the relative positions of these ships from Bonavista, and their courses steered till near 
the breakers, it would seem that the danger seen in the Dianna is about 4 leagues to the 
southward, and considerably to the westward of that seen in the London, if these ships were 
not differently acted on, by currents or otherwise. : 

The danger of running in the vicinity of these reefs in the night, has been fatally expe- Ap tow 
rienced by the loss of the Lady Burgess, one of the outward-bound India fleet, which ship P««- 
struck among the breakers on Leton Roek, at 2 A. M. 19th of April, 1806. The Alexander, 
Sovereign, Lord Nelson, and other ships of the fleet, narrowly escaped, after the breakers 


* On the south side of St. Nicholas, there appears to be several anchoring places. Captain Davis watered there 
7th May, 1599, when pilot of a Dutch ship bound to India, He sailed from thence the 9th, and fell in with the 
coast of Brazil in lat. 7°S. on the 9th of June; not being able to beat round Cape St Augustine, he bore 
away for Fernando Norhona, anchored there, in 18 fathoms water, on the north side of the island the 15th, where 
he remained until the 26th of August, having procured good water, provision, and refreshments of various kinds, 
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were perceived close aboard. The Lord Melville struck three times, and slipped off the 
rocks into 25 fathoms, at the time the Lady Burgess was observed standing directly among 
the breakers. It appears from the journals of the fleet, combined with information re- 
ceived from several of the commanders, that the Leton Rock, or Reef, is composed of 
coral, no part of it above water. Captain Swinton, late commander of the Lady Burgess, 
thinks that the extent on which a ship would strike is not above a cable’s length, and that 
there are no breakers on it in fine weather. To the northward, itis steep to, but this danger 
seems to be the northern limit of an extensive bank of coral soundings, which extends a 
eat way to the southward, and a considerable distance to the eastward and westward. 
‘he Asia had 52 fathoms coral at day-light, when the breakers and wreck of the Lady 
Burgess bore E. by N. distant about 6 miles, and other ships had soundings from 25 to 50 
fathoms to the west and south-west of the reef, at 2 to 5 or 6 miles distance. Directly 
after striking, the Lord Melville had 25 fathoms, with her head to the eastward, and 
shortly after 30 fathoms; she hove to, with her head easterly until day-light, and had from 
30, to 40 fathoms, all coral soundings. - Some of the other slips carried soundings on the 
Leton Bank for 10 or 12 leagues to the southward of the rock, generally coral, sometimes 
intermixed with sand and shells, and never had less than 20 fathoms; probably, therefore, 
this coral bank is not dangerous, except on the rock at the northern extremity, already de- 
scribed. By mean of the observations and chronometers of the fleet, the Leton Rock is 
in lat. 15° 49’ N., lon. 23° 14’ W., and seems to be situated directly north from the Island 
May, being: more to northward and westward than placed in most charts. Its true relative 
position from any of the islands, is not however, ascertained, for no land could be discerned 
from any of the ships when near the rock, on the morning after the loss of the Lady Burgess, 
taking her crew from the wreck. Captain Cook, bound to the South Sea on discovery, had 
soundings 60 fathoms, the Island May bearing 8.5. E. 5 leagues; these soundings were 
probably on the southern extremity of Leton Bank, as he had previously seen the breakers on 
the rock, after passing Bonavista on the east and south-east sides. | 
IN running tor Isle May in the night, the north past of it must not be approached too close, 
on account of the reef already mentioned off its northern extremity. This island should 
also be passed on the east side, if the wind hang from eastward, and when round the south 
point, a ship should steer westward for the south-east end of St. Jago, with the wind at east 
or E. N. E. ward; but with the wind inclining from northward or N. N. west, the Island. 
May ought to be passed on the western side, then a direct course followed for the south-east 
point of St. Jago. z 
This point appears low, when seen either from northward or southward, and projects a 
considerable way into the sea. To the 8. W. about 7 miles from it, is Porto Praya Bay, 
the principal port in the island St. Jago. Between the east point of Praya Bay and the 
south-east point of the island, but nearer the latter, a bay resembling that of Porto Praya is 
situated, which has several cocoa-nut trees, and houses at the bottom of it. Several vessels 
have mistaken'this dangerous bay for the other, and were in danger thereby. From hence to 
the east point of Praya Bay, the shore is mostly perpendicular. ‘ 


RORTO: PRAYA FORT, situated on a small cliff, 1s a mark by which that bay may be 
distinguished. from the false one; but the most certain mark is, that the north or east point 
of; the latter is surrounded with breakers, whereas the east point of Praya Bay is high, steep, 
and free from danger. In running for this place with.a brisk north-east wind, a ship should 
have a reef or two in her topsails when she approaches the east point of the bay, and this 
point may be passed within the distance of a cable's length, in 8 or 9 fathoms; the same 
distance from the eastern side of the bay, in 7 or 8 fathoms, is proper in sailing to the an- 
charage. The eastern shore of the bay. is high, and all the land seems-parched and barren. 
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Porto Praya is a fine bay, the two points which form it, bearing from each other about-W. 
by S. and E. by N. 14 or 1} mile distant; and it is of equal depth, After passing the east 
point, the fort at the bottom of the bay soon opens, to the westward of which, in a valley, 
are several cocoa-nut trees, and a small house. A small black island, flat at the top, called 
the Isle of Quails, is situated in the west side of the bay, having a rocky projection from its 
south end about half a cable’s length; there is alsq a rocky ledge off the north end, where 
the water is in general shoal, for 3 fathoms is the greatest depth between this isle and the 
fort. Between it and the shore, the channel is only navigable for boats. -From the west 
point of the bay, some rocks extend to seaward, and it requires care to avoid them, in sailing 
from the anchorage in the night. se 

The best anchorage is, to bring the fort N. W.4.N. by compass, about 1 mile, the east nest ancho 
part of Isle Quails W. by S. or W. by S.4 S. 14 mile, in 7 or 8 fathoms; but nearer to the “*" 
N. E. side of the bay, is more convenient to weigh from in light winds, or otherwise, to pre- 
vent being carried near the point of rocks to leeward by the currents, before a ship has good 
way through the water." The Ear! Talbot, in 74 fathoms, black sand, had the flag-staff on 
the hill N. W. by N., Jubaroon Point, or west extreme of the bay S. W. by S., south ex- 
treme of Quail Island W. by S. 4 8., and the east point of the bay E.S.E. 2 S., off the 
landing place 1 mile, off the north-east shore 2 cable’s lengths. 

The winds are generally in the north-east quarter, and frequently the weather is cloudy winds 1 
with squalls; here it seldom rains, but a dry haze mostly prevails about these islands. In“ ”"” 
December and January, the winds hang sometimes far to the eastward, but they veer at times 


in the same season to the northward.* 


ST. JAGO, or YAGO, the chief of the Cape Verd Islands, is about 40 miles long and 
20 miles broad ; it is mountainous and generally sterile, but having fertile spots which pro- 
duce abundance of fruits and vegetables. 

The cistern which supplies the ships with water in Porto Praya Bay, is at the bottom of. 
the hill upon which the castle is built, about a 2 of a mile from the beach, and in common 
seasons, if drawn dry in the evening, is full again next mornmg. The water is not very. 
good, being more or less brackish, particularly in dry seasons. At such times, there is a water in dry 
scarcity of all the necessaries of life, and the wretched natives perish in great nambers by scarce. 
famine. This is at al] times an indifferent place for a ship to stop at for refreshments; and 
in very dry seasons, the water although indifferent, 1s not to be hed in sufficient quantity. 
The anchorage in the Bay of Porto Praya is in lat. 14°55’ N. lon. 23° 30’ W., by mean of ceo. site. 
many ships observations and chronometers. Variation 14°30/ W. m 1809. | 

ST. VINCENT, 5 leagues S. E. of St. Anthony, has wood, water, and wild goats; also st. vincent. 
said to have anchorage all round it, with a good road called Porto Grande on the north side. 

But the bay on the S. W. side of the island is the safest anchorage, on account of the pre- 
vailing N. E. trade wind. Here the Devonshire anchored, in 22 fathoms, sand and bits of 
coral, on her passage out to India in 1766, about 24 or 3 miles off shore, and 4 miles from 
each of the extremes of the island One well was discovered, and another was dug near it 
at the head of the bay, where she filled up her water during a stay of several days. 


* When the weather is settled, there are often regalar land and sea breezes in the Bay of Porto Praya ; the sea 
breeze setting im near noon, with a great surf on the shore, and ending at four or five o'clock in the afternoon. 
The north east wind sets in towards evening, and continues during the night. As there is generally some surf on 
the beach, boats should lie at their grapnels, and the casks of water be hoisted into them, after being filled at the 
well or cistern, and rolled down and floated through the surf. His Majesty's ships Polyphemus and Africa, with 
a fleet of transports, watered at this place in January, 1807, and found the water then very good. Capt. Hey- 
wood, advises large ships ta send on shore a pump to place in the well, by which they will be sooner watered than 
if the water were drawn up from it in the common manner with buckets. Some planks carried on shore will be 
useful to place under the casks in rolling them down, where the ground is stony or uneven, or where it is soft 
sand, which is often the case. 
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ST. LUCIA, 3 leagues S. Eastward from St. Vincent, having some rocky islets between 
them, is of considerable extent, hilly, and not inhabited: at the S. E. part there is a good 
road, within two small isles called Round and White Islands. 


ST. NICHOLAS; 5 leagues S. E. of St. Lucia, is the most pleasant of these islands, 
and the residence of the bishop: on the south side, there are several anchoring places. Grand, 
or St. George’s Bay, on the N. W. side, has anchorage in 7 fathoms clear ground, close to 
the shore, but out in 9 and 10 fathoms the ground is rocky. Here refreshments may be 
procured, but there is no watering place for a ship. 

Tarrafal bay, to the S.E. of the former, has good anchorage in 9 and 10 fathoms; and 
the inhabitants will bring water to the boats on asses. 


BRAVO, about 18 leagues to the westward of St. Jago, is high, about 4 leagues in cir- 
cuit, and one of the most fruitful of the group. Porto Furno, on the east side, is a good 
harbour for small vessels, with a narrow entrance which obliges ships to warp out. 

Porto Furreo, on the south side, and Porto Fajen Dago, on the west side, are also good 
havens, where water and refreshments may be procured. 


FUEGO, or ST. PHILIP, about 5 leagues long, has a volcano that continually smokes, 
sometimes throwing out flames and liquid sulphur. It has no running stream, and but a few 
mutatto or negro inhabitants, who raise vegetables, and rear goats and cattle. . 


. A TABLE 


DENOTING the EQUATORIAL LIMITS of the TRADE 
WINDS BETWEEN AFRICA and AMERICA, 


AS EXPERIENCED IN EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 


THIS TABLE, is the result of extracts, taken from the Honorable East-India Company's 
ships’ journals. It will readily be comprehended, without any explanatory description :— But 
it may be observed, that the limit of the north-east trade marked in the table, is the place 
_ where the wind was found steady between north and east; and the limit of the S. E. trade, 
is the position where the wind was experienced settled between east and south-south-east. 
The winds which blow between S. by E. and S.S. W. to the northward of the equator; and 
the same winds which prevail from the equator to several degrees S. latitude near the African 
coast, are not marked as part of the south-east trade, but included in the space of variable 
winds between the trades. These southerly and south-south-west winds, adjacent to the 
south-east trade, prevail through several degrees of latitude, generally speaking; but are 
most settled when the sun is in the northern hemisphere, particularly in June, July, August, 
and September ; his rays having in these months, greatly heated the northern regions, draw 
the southerly winds far to the northward of the equator. In this season, the progress of 
outward-bound ships to the southward, is greatly obstructed between the trades, by the sou- 
therly winds, and north-west currents which frequently attend them. 

Many of the ships mentioned in this table, were in company with fleets, it being a period 
of war most of the time. The longitude is by chronometers, or lunar observations. 
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Outward-Bound 
Ships. 


17 8 00 S. 6 OO E. hs S. W. winds near the African Coast. 


Veered to scuth im Jat. s° S. 


; Had S.W. and 8.S.W. winds till in lat. 4:¢ 
S, they veered to S. S. E. gradually. 


tar calms and faint airs to equator, and 
S.S.Westerly winds in south latitude. 


ies winds from 4j° N. lat. to 7° &. then 
veering gradually to S. & S. by E. 


From 11° to 6° N. had N.W. winds. 


; Light S.W. wind from leaving Cape Palmas 
12th Feb. and afterward S. by W. & S.5.W. 


1793/Royal Charlotte 
W7OS\Triton cccceecese 
1793\Woodcot +eeveess 
Arniston «cscocee 


Variable winds mostly at‘southward. 


N.Weaterly and variable winds. 


Variables 


1801 Rose occevece eeooane 
1803'City of London .. 


Had N.& N.Westerly airs to lat. 5° N.; thea 
. nee S.S.W. light winds to 6° south lat. 


,jsoutherly and variable. 


1792/Europa.- ««- eeeese 
1792) Middlesex e@enece 


Variable. 


Variable and southerly. 
ee 


Calms & S.W. breezes in N. lat. & 8.8. West- 
erly from equator to 6* south. 


N.W. & variable winds to 1° lat. south ; thea 
S.S. Westerly to 6°, south. 


1798;Bombay Castle..-. 
rl Howe @vevcen 


} arquis of Ely.... 


antom «ce etccces -Westerly and variable, 


Cire ncester . a oe 


] L. J. Duomdas cee. ariable. 
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1802] David Scott »«+.--|March 22 - Weoterly light, variable, and calms. 


2. 


banal 


Variable, 


Marquis Wellesly. - 


1808 Carmarthen «-+.... March 17 


Walpole Peart enes \pril HW) 


18 Windham ee. eo March O4 
Saas 14 


16 


Variable. 

N. Westerly and variable. 
.| Variable. 

ee 


Calms & S. W. winds f-om 6° N.to3e¢ §. aad 
S. by W. near Anna Buna. 
S ‘a es 2 . . 
1795 Arniston eee ear“ , 15 OO W.Is. w. and S8.S$ W. winds, 
° c) ® . 
1797 Rose ececce secece 20 0O Variable 


1798|Walpole ee | 22 8) ee 


Variable at northward. . 


Variable. 


South and S. Westerly. 


. J. Dundas «oe. 
amé?.ces saws: | 3 
alpole ea+seee], : ! | | 21 00 
Charlton «sees -. | 7 
17C1Kent eececeseest 
Lublin sseseeese. : 0 |, | 25 50 
179Q2|Lascelles «+++eso- | | 17 00 
"474 91Sullivan batea bias : 20 00 
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Year. Ships. 


SRR ones 


I7QS|Exeter sseccocecs 
1706;\Canton «seese coee 
17G7|\Ceres sceccerecs 
1798,Contractor «ececeec. 
1799,Glatton+cecesceces 
Sur Edward Hughes 

Sir Step.Lushington 
Lord Hawkesbury 
1801|/Princess Charlotte 
1802|Earl St. Vincent -. 
AMNA cove ccesee 
uffnel’s ovsccces 


Britannia @eeveverve 


I Howe «ccces 
Lord Castlereagh - - 
eylon -scecceees 
Prestom ecccecses 
Warley -+seseeees 
Alfred Cecccceves 
Ganges -+ecceccecs 
tts ccc cseee, 
Abergavenny «.. 
(inion: s6s0e8% kk 
Oeban: b.60ee eke; 


31Coutts cowecerens 


8 30 


5| 9 30 
7 50 
@5| 9 00 
29] 9 30 
7 00 
7 38 
9 00 
si] 8 00 
9 30 
ga] 8 00 
510 00 
6 $0 
231 7 00 


Southerly and variable. 


5 Had calms; near St. Thomas, and in sonth 
° lat. S.S.Westerly and southerly winds. 


; Southerly. On May 30, was in 3° N. & 55° W. 
lon. stood westward, with southerly winds. 


Variable. 

ee 

Variable and Calms. 
oe 

outherly and variable, 
Variable. 


[Variable and southerly. 


oe 


ee a Oe 


, Lost. N. E. Trade. 
Outward-Bound (— 1 Ss 
Year. Ships. Month. 


Remarks on winds, &c. between 
the ‘Trades, 
Es a 


Essex epevoeee eeone 93113 80 


calms and soatherly winds. 


Bellmont eeenvece 26 10 30 Variable, 


3} 8 00 


Variable mostly at southward. 


1794) Woodfor eevee se 
1795) Young William. 15} 9 30 . 


1795|Warren Hastings: 17} 4 50 Had no light winds. 


Variable aud S. Westerly. 


, 1798)|Tellicherry eccace 30/12 00 
10 00 


Southerly. 


1800 Hugh Inglis cocoon). 
Rockingham + ««+-<- 29/10 00 - 
1801/Abergavenny -+>- 22/13 00 


; Northerly light winds tu 8 N. afterward 
S. Westerly and 5.S.W. winds. 


1802) Fame eceevesrece 13/11 00 Southerly and variable. 


Sir W. Bensley + «+> 28/12 00 a 
1803] Woodford : « rrr 22110 OO nS airs and calms, then 
8 30 


1804 Asia eevee. 86 0008 utherly and variable light airs. 


Bengal ++eeseees 16} 8 00 Variable. 
1799|Earl Talbot -.....\July 9/18 00 
1794\Sir E. Hughes «--. 23110 00 
1795|Cirencester «eeee. $1114 00 
1796|True Briton +++. +- _.17|17 00 
1797|Queen oes cvees. 5| 8 30 
1798|Osterly+ +++ esses 11 9 30 
1799| Woodford. - +++ »«- . 12; 9 OO 
1800|Earl Spencer ««:: . 28)16 SO 
1801|Minorca «+++... .18/15 00 laug. 81 3 00 N.[24 00 Wlvariabie and southerly. 


S. W. winds. Crossed equator in 44° E. July 
80. S. W. & S.S. W. winds continued. 


S. Westerly light winds and calins. Crossed 
eyaator in 2° BE. Ang. 26. 


1802|Lord Eldon eeeeses -11i11 30 


S.W. & S.S. W. winds. Crossed the equator, 
Jaly 26, in 4° E. longitude. 


Tinerva ceveese- . WIS OO 


Traversseeecsvece Qi13 00 94] 2 OO N.122 30 W.Is.s. w. ands. ww... 
1SOS|Essex eee seeers 2gl13 30 | 


Princess Mary «+:: 28114 30 


Outward-Bound | 
Year. Ships. 
1804 niston seen ates 


1793\Earl Fitzwilliam -. 
1802)Skelton Castle --.. 
1803;|Northampton .... 

AMM cecccssesees 

General Stuart... .. 
1804\Monarch «e-ess0, 
1794\Dart ««+-++++ +++. |Sept. 


1796 nati *#eee eves 


Aug. 


1796;Queen «+++ ++++-. 
1798/Georgina +.+..+... 
17990|Swallow «+++... 
1801|Elizabeth ---.+... 
1803\Georgina ++... 
1797\Henry Dundas. - . .|Oct. 
1800 Fetkiina s0s00ss. 
Prince Wm. Henry 
1801|Princess Mary ---- 


: 
180 Jiar Se eeees tess 


Europe ee eeeeeres 


1792) Hindostan “eg Nov. - 


Swallow «eeesess, 


= 


1706) Bellona « « «+ ese... 
1798/Cuffnells +--+ ->.. 

Sarah Christiama «. 
180S5)\Lord Duncan .... 


10)11 30 S, 
9) 8 00 N. 
18} 8 OO 


| 9 00 Ef 


Remarks on Winds, &c. between 
the ‘Trades, 
LS 


W. and southerly. 


S. Westerly on both sides of equator ; crossed 
it Sept. 7, on meridian of London. 


S. Westerly and variable. 


-§S. W. and southerly. Crossed equator 11th 


Sept. in 6° W. long. 


; S.W. and southerly, Sept.23. Crossed equator 
in 3° E. and saw Anna Bona, 25th. 


S.Weaterly, saw St. Thomas’s Island, Oct, 1st, 
and next day the Coast of Africa, 


S. Westerly and variable. 

ee 

Variable, 

Southerly and variable. 

Variable. 

ee 

outherly and faint airs. 

Calms and S. S. Westerly faint airs. 
Variable, 


southerly and variable. 


_ Variable. 


°° 
ind fresh at E. oun gradually to S.Eastwd. 
utherly. | | 

Southerly aba variable. | 


Easterly and variable. 


Calms & faint S.S.W. airs, near the Coast of 
; Africa, and in general. 


Digitized by Google 
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Got S. E. Trade. 


Lost N. FE. Trade. | 


Outward-bound © | Oo? Remarks on Winds, &c. bet 
Ships. Month, | Latitude. [Longitude} Month. | Latitude. |Longitude the Lrades. ae 


oO r 4) v7] , fe) 4 
1797|Carron ---+-++-++-|Dec. 16) 6 40 N.j23 00 W.|Dec. 26 1 OU N.j24 OO W. southerly light airs. 


179Q|Earl Mornington - - 26, 5 30 ={18 30 Variable 
Princess Mary --«- 13} 600 {21 30 ee 
tn scans 311 5 20 [21 30 Se 
] . 
: eames ements 


Got N. E. Trade. * 


Remarks on Winds, &c. between 
the Trades, 


Homeward-bound 
Year. Ships. 


——- ——_—_ -— 
EE |S | —_— OOS OO — — 


Longitude 


o F 
2) OO W Ivariabie. 


j db” oO 
1793|Ganges++++--- -« «(January 7 30 N.|18 OO W. Jan. 5 00 N. 


OO 32° 00 23 30 

1802] Rose +-+e cece vees OO 3 30 |24 Ov ° 
1802/Georgina -++++++- 00 6 OO 19 00 
1804)Walpole «e+e+--- 00 5 40 23 00 . 
1805|Britannia «++-...- 00 227 j22 00 
1807|Sarah Christiana -. 30 3 20 93 40 {No calm between the trades. 
1793/Ocean «.++++eeee.|Feb. OO g 00 20 SO Light variable winds and calms. 
17Q3|Europa+s++.esee+| © 0O 7 00 22, 00 Variable. 
1796|Mary s+es%.eee. 00 0.00 [00 00, [f St-Eetrade in. equal, save time eS. 
1797|Georgina «+++++- 00 4 40-' 123 00 | |Variable and light airs. 
1800|Georgina ++++-+- * OO 4 00 21 OO Variable and light. 
1801/Princess Mary -: ++ 00 4 20 3 00 | |Variabie. 
1803/Sengal +++eeseees 00 7 00 19 00 oe 
1803|Britannia +++++.-- 30 430 (2300 |r. 
18O04|Union «eee vecees 00 5 00 24 00 be 
1793) Bridgewater + «+ «+ |March 30 3 00 = |26 00 Northerly. 

19 00 21} 4 00 3 00 Sontherly and variable. 
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Got N. E. Trade. 


Lost S. E. Trade. 
Homeward-Bound “™ 
Latitude .}Longitude 


Ships. Month. 


Remarks on Winds, &c. between 


Year. the Trades. 


Oo 1 
eeee March 1] 5 00 N|2@i OO W.lvartabte. 


1795|Lascelles «++- 


1797 (Swallow esssrees 27 830 |2200 |.. 
18U3/Cirencester «ose. 11 2 00 lNortherly and variable. 
Lady Jane Dundas 19 : 5 30 ee 
Tellicherry --++e- . 18 ) 4 40 os 
1804 Lord Duncan «--- 1 50 No light winds between the trades. 
Huddart ccecocee. + QQ 8 00 Light and variable. 
Waller Brig ---.-. 98 3 00 [Light winds one day. 
1793| Thetis -+-+5ea+.-jApril 22 6 00' | | oterye 
ISOC) Sir Edward Hughes 4 00 ariable. 
1802|fLord Duncan .«... Qs 5 00 fee 
1805|Canton »e+ees sec 13 4 00 ‘ 
1803}Lord St. Vincent -. 4 20 Variable. 
1804]arl Howe «eee. 12 6 00 % 
Charlton ecesses. 12 6 OU es 
1793| Melville Castle... |May 7 00 parece = 
1708) Rossa oe ses duces 7 00 ihe oe 
Marquis Lansdown 7 00 7s 
\dmiral Gardner. . 24 7 00 atherly aud variable. 
1800} “aunton Castle».-.| > 4 00 
Manship ----... 6 00. I. 
180i|Lord Nelson..... 4 30 ie 
1802/Royal Admiral -.. 23 5 00 No’light winds. 
179alKent « «oe ooeesoes June 8 30 Seutherly and vartable. 
1794] Northumberland . .| 17/12 OO Variable and calms 
17g] ‘arron «+eeseceee} 19! 9 00 a 
179-|sir Edward Hughes 12 CO | ao 
17Y | 3ndgewater «+++. 18} 8 40 oe 
18C.|Woodford » °*-*>: 17; 8 30 oe 
|Earl Howe ees uly 16,15 00 ariable. 
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Lost S. E. Trade. Got N. E. Trade. 
Month. 


CECE 


Remarks on Winds, &c. between 


Homeward-bound 
the Trades, 


Year. Ships. 


Latitude. |Longitude} Month. 


1803/Marquis Wellesly--\June 1| 3 40 N.l22 00 W|June » 


Lord Nelson «eee. asterly to1e N, 23° W. July eth, 
Cuffnells -cocceces outherly. } 


Fame -ccccceces Southerly and variable. 


Sir William Bensley 


Dover Castle «ee. 


1806) Walpole CRACK ee 


1793 Belmont eseeccececce July 5 
1794 Exeter «ee. eoevee 


1795|Lord Hawkesbury 


. W. and westerly. 


20 00 J uly 16/18 30 . W. and westerly. | 


S. W. and variable. 


1804/Abergavenny -... 


~ |Sir Wm, Pulteny.. 23 00 26)12 OO Variable. 


1805/Arniston «ceeseee 22 OV Aug.: S* W. and variable. 


22 OO 29114 OO vs 
25 OO Sept. 


1793) Earl Talbot «ose. 
1798/Queen @eovesseocers 


» W. brisk winds. 


1802/Abergavenny ««.. 500 {2400 |Aug. S. W. and variable, 
1803/Travers Orevecece 12 5 OO 26 00 183 0O lela 
1804 General Stuart+ oo. 26 5 00 21 00 Sept. ) ee 3 s.. 


1797|Malabar eeoesecce 
1801 Anna eoeoeecece 


1802\Princess Charlotte 19 40 24/11 OO outh westerly. 


1804|Preston -eeee coos 231 3 OO 24 00 Oct. ariable light winds, 
1796iCirencester e++e++-(Oct, .51 4390 (25 00 1 o@ 

1801|Hugh Inglis-»-.- 20| 2 30 SJ17 00 ‘|Nov, pe Ace 
1802|Princess Mary -... 27 


3 00 N22 00 = ({Oct. 7 


' }BO3|Minerva cece cee. 


‘Lost S. E. Trade. 
Latitude. |Longitude| Month. | Latitude. /Longitude 


Homeward-bound 


Ships. Month. 


» |Nov. 
3 40 
28] 1 00 
25) 3 00 
23) 1 00 
25| 2 00 


1798|\Hawke «+++ eceee: 19 9 80 


180l\fravers:«cecccees 5 4 00 


Bid Niis eee eae oss 80 l oo 


1803{Northampton +«+- 2 30 


°o Oo 4 
So| 3 OO N.j@1 $4 W.|Dec. 
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Get N. E. Trade. 


7 00 N21 40 W.-- 


23 .00 700 |23 30 [re 
18 00 600 {19 00 |[r- 
19 30 6 00 21 00 ee 
21 00 400 |22 30 |-: 
30 3.00 [22 00 _|sontherty. 
21 30 5 00 |23 00 Variable. 
26 00 500 {2680 |.. 
23 00 5 00 25 00 Calms and faint breczes. 
20 00 6 00 21 00 Variable and light winds. 


Remarks on Winds, &c. between 
the Trades. 


(a I PE IS ED 


Excluding the few Ships which made the Eastern Passage to St. Helena, from the An abstract 
238 aoe in He foregoing Table, the Result exhibiting the Equatorial Limits thewing the 


of the Trades, betwixt the 18° and 26° West Longitude, wi 


ing Abstract. 
4 Lost N. E. Trade | Got N. E. Trade 
s Outward, in Homeward, in 
Latitude. |Mean. 
| Sto & NJ 4an. 
2g 7 5 
2 7 5 
4 .8 | 5 
44 7 6 
7 #12 9 
1] 14 12 
1k 143 ‘fI3 
ll 14 12 
83 14 {lo 
7 ¢) 7 
3 6 5° 
The observat; 
afi 
but the on 


Lost S. E. Trade, | Got S. E: Trade 
Outward, in 


Hemeward, in 


m= 00 09 80 CO me mm = 00 
i KR Rp ee 


awe 
bm Pho 


Diff. of thea 
Mean Limits 
of N . E. & 8. 


marks the situations where the trades may reasonably be expected to fail or commence. 
E 


- 


E Trades. 


are rather few in number for some months, to obtain a correct mean ; 
first column shewing the extreme limits for each, wilt be most useful to refer to, as . 


ll be shewn by the follow- iimite of the 
trades. 


ean oum- 


it the exact mean ° 
towards the ex. 


pace of variable 
but these m 


the Trades. The 


? 


le from the true mean, 


do not always exhib 
for each month 
tr eme limit experienced by the majority of the ships. 


of the two extremes 


bers ingline a litt 


last column is tbe s 
n the mean limits of 


The numbers in this 
winds, &c. betwee 
columns of means 


John Sellei’s 
description 
of N. F.. 
trade limits. 


How far the 
N. E. trade 
wind blow- 
eth in Ja- 
buary, &c. 


How far in 
April. 


In May. 
In Jane. 


In July. 


In August. 
In Septem. 
In October. 


In Novem. 
In Decem. 


Variable 
winds be- 
tween the 
traces. 


Southerly 
winds pre 
vail. 


Calms. 


Sudden 
‘Sqnalls. 


Storms do 
not happea 
near the 
equator. 
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An interesting description of winds, printed in 1675, by John Seller, Hydrographer to 
the King, reprinted by Mr. Dalrymple, 1807, agrees nearly with the above abstract, in 


_ fixing the southern limit of the north-east trade, as experienced in the different months of 


the year. ‘The remarks relative to the southern limit of the north-east trade, in the treatise 
mentioned, seem judicious and concise, and are as follows: 

“ In January, February, and March, the north-east trade wind bloweth commonly unto 
four degrees of north latitude, where at that time beginneth the south-east and easterly 
trade-wind. 

In April, the north-east trade-wind bloweth commonly unto five degrees of north latitude, 
where then beginneth the south-east wind. 

In May, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 6 degrees of north latitude, where at 
that time beginneth the south-east wind, somewhat more southerly. 

In June, the north-east trade-wind blowcth unto 8 degrees of north latitude, where then 
beginncth the southerly wind. 

In July, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 10 degrees of north latitude, where then 
beginneth the southerly wind somewhat westerly. 

n August, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 11 degrees of north latitude, where the 
southerly wind begins somewhat westerly. 

In September, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 10 degrees of north latitude, where 
the southerly wind beginneth. 

In October, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 8 degrees of north latitude, where then 
the southerly wind beginneth somewhat easterly. 

In November, the north-east trade-wmd bloweth unto 6 degrees of north latitude, where 
the south-east wind beginneth. 

In December, the north-east trade-wind bloweth unto 5 degrees of north latitude, where 
the south-east wind beginneth. . 

It is to be observed, that between the north-east and the south-east trade-wind, the 
winds are subject to alteration, which variableness is sometimes found a degree or two svoner 
or later than the aforesaid latitude; and the more northerly you are, the more is the varia- 
bleness found to be about the north and the north-east; and the more southérly you are, the 
more are the winds found to blaw about the south-east and the south.” 

This abservation is partly correct, but it is generally expertenced that the southerly winds 
prevail more than any other throughout the space of variable winds between the trades, 
more particularly when the sun has great north declination; the homeward-baund ships, 
therefore, are enabled at this season, to cross this space more quickly than the ships outward- 
bound, which they do generally in some degree, at all seasons. Calms and variable winds are 
also experienced during every month of the year in the space between the trades; the former 
seldom continue long, and the vicinity of the north-east trade seems most liable to them. 
Sudden squalls often follow these calms, which ought ta be observed with great care, and 
sail reduced with activity when they are perceived to approach; for many of the East India 
Company’s ships lose their topmasts, and sustain other damage, by these equatorial squalls, 
which give very little warning. — 

These squalls are sometimes accompanied by whirlwinds, in their first effort against the 
resisting atmosphere, and may blow strong for an hour or two; but a gale of wind, or storm 
of duration, probably never happens far from land, near the equator in the open ocean, on 
any part of the globe; although in its vieinity, sudden gusts of wind and whirlwinds are ex- 
perienced at times. | = 

S. W. and W. S. W. winds, with much rain, often prevail in July, August, and sometimes 
in June and September, blowing toward the coast of Guinea, and sometimes as far north as 
the Cape Verd Islands; which winds are called the Lene Westerly Monsoon, by the navi- 
gators who trade to the gulf of Guinea. | 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from the CAPE VERD 
ISLANDS across the EQUATOR: 


ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC, OR ETHIOPIC OCEAN. 


THERE are many journals which tend to prove, that the north-east trade-wind is deflected 
by the projection of Cape Verd to the westward, and that ships which keep near the coast (avn 
of Africa, lose the ade sooner than others which are at a greater distance from the coast. “?* ‘* 
To guard against this, it is recommended by many commanders, to keep well to the west- 
ward at the time the north-east trade fails, with a view to continue it longer, to have fewer 
calms and baffling winds in the variable space, and to meet the south-east trade-wind sooner 
than if more eastward. By adhering to this precept, several ships have crossed the equator »,. seas 
far west, then meeting with the south-east trade. hanging far from the southward, and strong #ous = 
westerly currents, have made the. Brazil coast, about Cape Roque, or farther to the west- i *« 
ward, which greatly prolonged their voyage. 
In the summer months, particularly when the sun is in the northern hemisphere,. outward- 
bound ships should not run too far to the westward ; for in this season, it has sometimes hap- 
pened, that the north east winds have continued longer with ships in lon. 19° to 23° W., than 
with others which had separated from them, and lost the trade in 26° and 27° west longitude. 
On whatever side of the Cape Verd Islands ships may pass, the most eligible situation at est situa. 
losing the north-east trade, is probably from lon. 18° to 23” W. ing the N. E. 
When the sun is near the northern.tropic, the trade often fails ships near, or in sight of ““"* 
these islands; it is certainly best to pass to the westward of them at such times, at 8 or 10 
leagues distance at least, to preserve the steady wind, and prevent delay, as light eddy winds 
prevail near, and amongst them in this season. When to the southward of the Cape Verd 
Islands, steer to the south-eastward, if the wind permit, and endeavour to get into lon- 
gitude 18° to 23° W. at losing the north-east trade. If then the southerly winds commence, y,... ,, 
take advantage of the shifts to stand on the tack which gains most southing, and endeavour ie 
to cross the equator from 18° to 23° W.., if the winds permit; but do not be induced tomake 
a long tack either eastward or westward, with a dead southerly wind, in hopes of meeting a 
better, unless the wind should veer so far as to gain much southing. 
The south-east trade, generally at its northern: limit inclines far to the southward, parti- 
cularly ia July, August, and September ;. and the same has-been known in other months. When 
a ship meets this trade, she should not be kept too close to the wind, or she will make little 
progress, but aught to be kept clean full, to enable her to make good way through the water 
to the south-westward, by which means she will soon get to the southward of the limits of 
the westerly* current prevailing about the equator, and to 4° or 5° north latitude: it also, 
extends to 3° or 4° south latitude about Fernande Noronha ; and from longitude about 27° cure 
W.. to Cape Roque, it runs very strong, particularly from September to March. equator. 
In proceeding to the southward, the wind will draw more to the south-east, and finally to 
east and east-north-east at the southern limit of the trade. 


WARLEY’S SHOAL, is described by. Capt. Collins, of that ship, to be a small coral 
bank (which she passed over, at 7 A. M. May 7th,, 1813) about 100 feet long and 50 feet douial. 
broad, which was too distinctly seen to admit of any mistake ; for its edges were clearly de- 


ae In winter, the currents sometimes from: the Cape Verd Islands. set easterly, and sometimes westerly to 4° or 
5° N, latitude, at other times they are variable; but to the southward.of 3° or 4° N. latitude, and. westward cf 
20° or 22° West longitude, the equatorial current perpetually runs to the westward. 
E 2 


Geo. site of 
St. Paul's 
Island. 


‘ Tellicherry 
passed near 
it, outward- 
bound. 


French ac- 
count. 


Fernando 
Noropha. 


Dangers. 


Gurrents, 
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lineated, and upon it several ridges of rock appeared, with sand between them. The ship 
passed too quickly over it to admit of time to sound, as it was accidentally seen by Capt. 
Collins, when looking over the quarter. He thinks there may be full 7 fathoms water over 
the shoalest part; and a quarter-master, who also saw it, thinks the least water on this shoal 
may probably be 10 or 12 fathoms. 

The fleet at this time consisted of 8 ships, including H. M.S. Salsette, their convoy ; and 
by mean of all the observations and chronometers of those 8 ships, this doubttul rocky bank 
is situated in lat. 5° 4/ 23” N., lon. 21°25'40” W. It is matter of revret, that it was not care- 
fully examined, so as to have established its real existence. 

_ It might have been a shoal of Devil-fish, which the Warley passed over, as they are gre- 
garious, and very large near the Equator ; and as they swim at great depths, their variegated 
backs appear exactly like coral rocks. 


ST. PAUL'S ISLAND, called also Panedo and St. Peter's, in lat. 0°55' N. long. 29° 
15’ W. by mean of many ships chronometers and lunar observations, is now correctly deter- 
mined, as this small island has becn seen by ships both outward and homeward-bound, al- 
though it is considerably to the westward of the common route of the latter, and no ship 
bound to the southward, should cross the equator so far west as this island. 

The Tellicherry passed within 5 niles of it, May 17th, 1802, bound for India. A view 
was taken, when it bore from N. 30° W. to N. 37° W. distant 5 or 6 miles; by this view, 
St. Paul’s seems to be a heap of rugged rocks, having low gaps between some of them; the 
northernmost is a small pyramidal rock, not so high as the others. The description annexed 
to the view in the journal, says, “ This island is all rocks, about the height of a ship’s mast 
out of the water.* 

Mons. de Landeneuf, in the ship Le Curieux, was sent to explore this island in 1768; 
His account and the Tellicherry’s are similar: He found it consisted only of a heap of steep 
rocks, covered with birds dung, without verdure, and had no place fit for anchoring, nor con- 
venient for landing. 

The variation off St. Paul's was 6° W. in 1802. 


FERNANDO NORONHA, has not unfrequently been visited or seen by ships bound 
to India, occasioned by the currents having horsed them to the westward, after the failure of 
the north-east trade. This island has on it a high rocky peak, called the Pyramid, which 
is very remarkable, and seems to lean or overhang to the eastward, when it bears S. S. W. 
The S. W. point is perforated, off which is a sunken rock at a considerable distance, dan- 
gerous to approach. From the S. E. part of the island a reef extends to seaward, and some 
sunken rocks at nearly a league's distance from the shore. There is also said to be a reef, 
on which the sea always breaks, about 3 miles from the east part of the island, with a chan- 
nel of 10 to 15 fathoms within it, and that the pyramid is shut in with the highest hill when 
upon the rocks. 

The currents generally run strong to the westward about Fernando Noronha, therefore 
ships intending to anchor here, should always pass round the north end of the island, which 


- is formed by a chain of several small islets, very near each other, having forts on some of 


Extent, pro- 
dase, &c. 


them that command the anchorage. 

This island extends nearly 10 miles about S. W. and N. FE. and is about 23 miles broad; 
the shore is rocky and the surf frequently high; at such times there is no landing. It is not 
advisable to touch at this island, except in cases of necessity; for it appears that water is a 


* It is about 35 feet elevated above the sea, and consists of a group of several rocks adjoining each other, 
with soundings of 30 to 80 fathoms near them, as found by a commander of the Navy, who surveyed and lande 


on it in 1813. 
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scarce article in the dry season, and when procurable, cannot always be got off from the 
shore on account of the surf. ‘There is little rain, and they have been sometimes two years 
without any, then the rivulets were dried up, and vegetation quite parched ; at such times, it 
cannot be supposed a ship would obtain much benetit by stopping at this place. 
The General Stuart anchored at Fernando Noronha, September 15th, 1803, (outward- ibe 


bound) in 18 fathoms water, the N. E. end of Wood Isle E. N. E., the S. W. end of Fer- which | 
‘nando Noronha $.W. by W., the Peak S. by W., Water Bay 8. 4 E. off shore about @ tere. 
miles. She remained here four days, and could procure only nine casks of water, the well 
being nearly dry. 

November 20th, 1805, the Ann, outward-bound, anchored in 17 fathoms shells and 
rocky bottom, extremity of Fernando Noronha from E. N. E. to S. W. by W., the Peak 
S. by W., the Church and Round Castle S. by E., the large Fort E. S. E., off shore 2 or 24 
miles. , 
November 22d, 1805, the Tigris anchored in a 3 tess 9 fathoms, sand and rocky bottom, 
Cloven Rock N. E. 3 N., Fort Island N. E. by E. 3 E., Fort Remedios 8.58. E. 4 E., Py- 
ramid S. W. 3S., western extreine 8S. W. by W. 4 W., off shore about half a mile. These 
ships sailed in company 24th; the Tigris received 3 bullocks, the Ann received some 
stock and 12 butts of water, but they found great difficulty in getting the water from the 
shore, the surf being very high. | 

There is good anchorage in 13 fathoms, fine white sand, off shore about 1 mile, with Fort anchorage. . 
St. Antonio E. by S. 4 S., Fort Remedios 8. by W., Fort Conception 8.58. W. 4 W., Py- 
ramid S. 42° W. Theroad of Fernando Noronha is unsafe to lie in, with northerly or north- 
west winds, which are said to prevail from December to April; at other times, they are 
mostly south-east or easterly, and sometimes at north-east. The well which supplies ships 
with water is near the governor’s house, but landing the casks and getting off the water is Isconve 
inconvenient. The wood is cut on a little island near the north point of the large one, but wowing 14 
is not conveniently got into the boats on account of the rocky shore. 

Fernando Noronha is peopled with exiles from the coast of Brazil, and is well defended 
by forts built on the places most eligible for its security. It is hilly uneven land, and seen 
at 10 leagues distance in clear weather. | 

The Pyramid is in lat. 3° 55/4 S. lon. 32° 35’ 30” W. by mean of many ships obserya- >. st. 
tions and chronometers. The tide rises about 6 feet, and flows to 4 hours on full and change 
of the moon. There is very little variation at present, 1816. 

ROCCAS, is a very dangerous low isle or reef, a little above water. Ships which pass Roceas 
between Fernando Noronha, and the Brazil coast, should be cautious in the night, if not 
certain of their relative position from Fernando Noronha; for the strong westerly currents 
are hable to carry them more to leeward than may be apprehended. As this shoal has 
proved fatal to the East India Company’s ship Britannia, and King George transport, which __ 
ships were wrecked on it, at 4 A. M., November 2d, 1805, it may be proper to describe wrecked on 
and shew the true situation of this dangerous reef. = 

The Earl Elgin saw it in July, 1761, having first seen Fernando Noronha on the 13th, and seen ia 1101. 
on the 19th she had soundings on the bank off Cape Roque ; at noon 23d, the Roccas | 
bore E. 3 N. to E. 3S. distant 4 miles, latitude observed 3° 50/S. This ship’s longitude, 
by account, placed the Roccas 2° 12! E. from Fernando Noronha, whereas it is about 50 
miles west of the island; she had therefore experienced a westerly set of 3° 02! in 10 days. 
In the Earl Elgin, they call it a low island, or more properly a shoal, that cannot be seen at 
3 leagues distance; a sand bank, surrounded by rocks, with high breakers mostly all round, 
and a projecting point of breakers at the north and south ends of the shoal. 

By the Portuguese, the Roccas is said to bear west, a little northerly, distance 15 leagues Fortussese 


eccount. 


from Fernando Noronha. 
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Captain I. Birch, who commanded the Britannia, says, “the Roccas are certainly not laid 
down night in any of the charts; they are only distant from Fernando Noronha 45 miles: 
their latitude the same as that island; the rocks most dangerous, are to the northward and 
north-eastward; the whole extent may be about 5 miles; the current set 24 miles per hour to 
the westward; rise and fall of tide 6 feet.” 

In the fleet, several ships narrowly escaped the fate of the Britannia and King George, 
having separated several days betore. The Leda frigate, with one division, led past the 
shoal, and just cleared it, when the Britannia and King George were wrecked. Several 
ships of the other division, under Sir Home Popham, saw the shoal on the following 
morning. ‘ 

The Northampton’s journal describes it as a dangerous shoal, very little above water, 
with breakers all round, except. on the south-west, or lee-side, there appeared a white sandy 
beach, where a boat might land. The Glory’s journal describes it as 2 low sand banks, 
when it bore 8. S. E. 2 or 3 miles; and when on the west side of it, at 2 miles distance, she 
had ground 28 fathoms, coral rock. 

By mean of the observations and chronometers of 10 ditferent ships, the Roccas shoal is 
in lat. 3° 52’4 S. lon. 33° 31/ W.* 


U 


MARTIN VAS ROCKS, are high and barren, the central one is largest, and may be 
seen from a large ship's poop at a 11 leagues distance; this is a little more easterly than 
the other two, although they are nearly on the same meridian, as they are all in one, bear- 
ing south. The northernmost and central rocks are near each other, but between the latter 
and the southernmost, there is a channel, through which the Chesterfield passed in March, 
1800, and observed the lat. 20° 28’ S. when in mid-channel. When through, she hove to, 
in 12 fathoms, with the largest rock bearing E. N. E. about } mile distant, the bottom then 
visible, and caught plenty of rock-cod and other fish: the boat in sounding, found the depth 
decrease gradually over a rocky bottom, to 17 fathom close to the largest rock. 

The north rock is small, and the most westerly of them; they are all steep arid inaccessible, 
and the distance between the two extremes 1s about 3 miles. 

The breadth of the channel between these rocks and the island Trinidad, is about 83 leagues. 

By mean of the observations and. chronometers of 12 different ships, the central Martin 
Vas Rock, is in lat. 20° 28' 30” S. lon. 28° 42’ W. Variation 3° 0’ W. in 1797. 


TRINIDAD, is about 6 miles in circumference, extending nearly south-east and north- 
west; it is high and uneven, and just discernable from a large ship's poop in clear weather, 
at 18 leagues distance. It is rocky and barren in general, but in some parts, there are trees 
about 12 or 18 inches diameter on the heights, particularly about the south part of the island. 
The shore is rocky and of difficult access, oceastoned by the high surf that continually breaks 
on it in every part. At the east and south-west sides of the island, good: water runs down in 
two. small streams, it may also be procured at times from the rock that forms the south-west 
extreme. Excepting the times when rain prevails, these runs are very small, and it seems 
probable, that they may in some seasons be nearly dried up, if not entirely so. Ships should 
not stop at this island for water, unless they are greatly in want of that article, for the diffi- 
culty of getting it from the shore is great: the anchorage is also unsafe, as the winds are 
often variable, and should a gale happen from west or south-westward, they would be in 
danger of driving on the shore. Although Trinidad is within the southern tropic, the south- 


* In some charts, a shoal is placed about 25 leagues south-westward, and another about 45 leagues W. N. W. 
from Fernando Noronha ; probably these shoals do not exist, as several ships have passed over the places where. 
they are laid down, without seeing any appearance of danger. The Sir Edward Hughes, in June, 1802, passed 
directly over the position assigned to the southernmost shoal; keeping a good look. out, but saw no indication 
of danger. . 
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east trade-wind is not regular; north-east and northerly winds often happen, particularly the Arctorste 
former, and sometimes hard squalls or south-west gales have been experienced, which render 
the anchorage at this island hazardous. 

The Georgina packet, anchored in October, 1799, at the north-west end of Trinidad, 
in 19 fathoms, fine black sand, and moored off shore about 3 cable's lengths; the extremes 
of the island from east to south, a large rock detached from it about a 3 mile, 8.8. W. 2 W. 
about ¢ mile; found 10, 11, and 12 fathoms, coral, between the rock and the shore. The 
surf being great, they landed at one place with difficulty, and shot some wild hogs; good 
water was found about 4 a mile inland, but it seemed almost impossible to get it trom the 
shore on account of the surf, and must have been carried about 5 a mile in small kegs, had 
they been in immediate want. 

It is recommended for ships which may be obliged to stop at Trinidad, to endeavour to Fartcua 
procure water, to anchor in 30 fathoms, about a mile from the west part of the island, 
that they may be able to clear it on either tack, should the wind blow from westward; for 
the Rattlesnake was wrecked in a westerly gale, and the Jupiter and Mercury, narrowly 
escaped destruction. Qn this side, almost detached from the island, there is a rock about 
850 feet high, with trees on it, called the Monument or Nine Pim; it is of a cylimdrical 
fom. There is also a stupendous arch, which perforates a bluff rock, about 800 feet high; 
thisis about 40 feet in breadth, near 50 in height, and 420 in length; the sea breaks 
through the arch with great noise, and there are more than 3 fathoms water under it, and 
m the bason formed at its east side. At the south-east end of the island, there isa rock 
of a conical form, about 1160 feet high, called the Sugar Loaf, with trees likewise on its 
summit, and whenever it rains hard, a beautiful waterfall of above 700 feet is projected 
from it. 

Captain Charles Lesley, of the Orford man of war, in his journal of 1773-4, mentions 
three bays at the south and south-west sides of Trinidad. He recommends the easternmost 
as the best, the western or middle bay being rocky, and the northernmost having shoal 
water in it. The easternmost bay must be situated at the south-east part of the island. 
Captain Lesley says, a church, with a cross on it, stands at the upper part of the bay, and 
that a ship may anchor in 6 fathoms, the church bearmg W. S. W. and a pomt like the 
South Foreland S. W. by W. and may moor with one cable on shore. 

The watering place, he deseribes to be near the church, and that a long boat may fill the 
water there with a spout or hose. 

Notwithstanding this description of the bay at the south part of the island, it would cer- 
tainly be. imprudent for any ship to anchor there with the south-east trade-wind, and it 
probably ought never to be done unless the weather is very settled, and the wind fixed at 
northward; at all events, no navigator would approach so near as to moor with a cable on 
shore, except this were a safe harbour, which it certainly is not. Perhaps, there is at present, 
no vestige of a church at this place. 

Trinidad is often seen by ships passing to the southward, through the S. E. trade, but is 
seldom visited by navigators, on account of its unsafe anchorage. 

The Chesterfield rounded the north end of the island, very close, in March, 1800, and her 
boat went all round it, which appeared to be steep, and bold to approach; she anchored in 
25 fathoms, with the Nine Pin bearing N. N. E. 1 mile: they could only land at one part 
about a mile from the watering-place, on account of the surf, and although good water ran 
down within 50 fathoms of the shore, they could only get it to the lone-boat moored outside 
of the surf, by filling canvas bags holding about 10 gallons each, and hauling them off by a 
circular rope of communication, rove through a block in the boat. H. M. S. Bristol, 
anchored here about 30 years ago, and filled about 30 Tons of water in one day, with a long 
hose, whew: there happened to be little surf. The Chesterfield got about 30 young hogs, 
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which were very good; there are many wild goats on the island, but so shy, they cannot be 


aw 


caught. | 

By mean of the observations and chronometers of ten different ships, the centre of the 
island Trinidad, is in lat. 20° 29’ 30” S., and.in lon. 29° 10 W. Capt. P. Heywood, of the 
Royal Navy, made it 23° 38’ west of St. Helena, by mean of 4 chronometers, which would 
place it in lon. 29° 13’ W.; and some observers make it a little more westerly.* The Ches- 
terfield made the variation 2° 18’ west, in 1800. 

Ascension Island, placed formerly in the charts between Trinidad and the coast of Brazil, 
is now known not to exist. 


ISLAND ASCENSION, is about 3 leagues in length from N. to S. and 2 leagues broad, 
E. and W. and may be seen 15 leagues or more, in clear weather, there being several 
peaked hills on it; the highest, called Green Mountain, is situated near the S. E. part of the 
island, about 800 yards high, and appears a double peak in some views.- Most of the hills 
are covered with red earth, like brick dust, being a decomposition of the volcanic rock, which 
forms this island. It has a most dreary aspect, the surface consisting of calcined rocks, and 
pumice stones, dangerous and difficult in some placcs to walk over, as they have little soli- 
dity, and are often sharp pointed and rough. ‘There is no verdure except purslane, which 

rows mostly about the Green Mountain, and is found in April, May, June, and July. 
Captain Dampier (whose ship was lost on this island) is said to have discovered a spring of 
fresh water on the S. E. side of the High Mountain, about 4 a mile from its summit. At 
that time; 1700-1, he found plenty of goats and land crabs, near the spring of water: other 
navigators have not been so fortunate as to discover any spring on the island, but have found 
some rain water in hollows at the base of the mountain, which is probably evaporated in the 
dry season. ‘The wild goats are very lean; rats and mice abound, and there area few 
insects. The summit of the mountain is frequently enveloped in clouds or vapour, but it 
seldom rains here. : 

This island, is seldom visited, unless by a few: ships homeward-bound from India, or 
whalers, who stop here for a supply of turtle. These were formerly in plenty, particularly 
in February, March, and April; but of late, so many American and other vessels have 
touched at this island, that turtle often cannot be obtained. 

There is a bay of considerable depth and extent, close on the north side of the S. W. point 
of Ascension, about 24 or 3 miles distant from the two bays where ships anchor. Captain 
Heywood, found the landing very safe in February at this bay, went to it in his gig, on the 
nights of the 24th and 25th of February, and turned 36 large turtles, whilst very few could 
be obtained by the people stationed at the bays contiguous to the anchorage. A ship 
intending to stop at Ascension, should stop in the usual place, and send parties to the west- 
ward round the extreme point, which bears about 8. S. W. from the road; two or three sandy 
beaches will then open, the farthest of which is 8. W. bay, and as this bay is not frequented 
nor much known, a large supply of turtle may reasonably be expected. . 

A ship intending to stop at Ascension, should steer round the N. point of the island, 
which is alow rocky point with deep water close to it, and may be passed within two cable’s 
lengths with a commanding breeze: when abreast this point, Sandy Bay will soon be seen 
a little to the S.W., which is a small bay, with a white sandy beach, having a regular hill like 
a dome a little distance inland; this is called Cross Hill, from across placed there more 
than half a century back.f | 


* Captain Flinders made the S.E. point in lon. 29°19’ W., by lunar observation, and 29°23'W. by 
chronometers. _ 
+ Captain Heywood erected a flagstaff on the summit of this hill in 1811, as he found the cross gone. 
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From the W. point of Sandy Bay, a reef of rocks projects out about 14 mile, on which 

the sea breaks when there is much swell; at other times, there is no breakers on it. When 

aship has passed the N. point of the island, she should haul up into the Sandy Bay, and 

anchor abreast the beach, in 15 or 16 fathoms sandy bottom, with Cross Hill 8. by E. $ E. 

or S. S. E. off shore about { of a mile.* The best landing place is at the W.end of the 

bay, behind an isolated rock: this rock makes a sort of division between the Sandy Beach 

Bay, and another bay to the westward, which has also a sandy beach in some places, and may 

be considered @ continuation of the easternmost bay. In this western part, there are some W: part of 

detached rocks; on one of which the Egmont struck in 1771, which was found to be a very pots rocky 

small rock with 3 less 3 fathoms on it, and 13 fathoms close to it on the outside; there was sore. 

13 fathoms between it and the shore, from which it was distant about 2 cable’s lengths. The 

summit of the rock, where the depth on it was } less $ to 5 fathoms, was not of more ex- 

tent than 4 or 5 feet square. The bearing of this rock, from Cross Hill, is not known; Cap- 

tain Mears says, it lies in the opening of the second sandy bay from the anchoring place un- 

der Cross Hill, the hill bearing from it, by compass S. W.45S., appearing over the low land. 

This bearing does not agree with the description;- probably, it should have been S. E. 4 S. 

Although the anchorage is to leeward, at the N.W. part of the island, there is often a high 

surf on the shore; caution is therefore requisite, as many ships have had their boats stove 

by the surf in landing. The summit of the mountain, or centre of the island, is in lat. 7° °° *"* 

584’ S. and the anchorage of the road in lat. 7° 55! S. lon. 14° 154/ W. measured by man 

ships chronometers from pues Town, St. Helena, allowing the latter to be in lon. 5° 363/ W. 

Captain Heywood, made it also, in the above longitude, and in 14° 16’ W. by chronometers, 

measured from St. Anthony, one of the Cape Verd Islands. Variation 12° 30’ W. in 1806. 

There is very little rise or fall of tide.t 
It has sometimes happened that outward-bound East India ships, after crossing the equa- ships should 

tor, have found the S.E. trade so far to the eastward, as enabled them to pass in sight of close to the 

the Island Ascension; this can only happen to ships which cross the equator far eastward crouing tne 

of the common track, when the sun is near the southern tropic. ‘The trade wind is then at” ” 

times E. by S. or E.; and at such times, a S. course may probably be made, by keeping close 

to the wind in crossing the trade, although ships bound to India, or the Cape of Good Hope, 

should not adopt this route with a view of shortening the distance ; for their principal object 

is to get quickly through it, into the northerly and westerly winds, where they will soon run 

down the longitude. : ‘ , 
Although Ascension is seldom seen by ships bound to India, it is directly in the route of Ian Ae 

those homeward-bound, for they generally see it in passing; particularly in times of peace, the route of 

when no danger is apprehended from cruizers. ward-boand, 


ST. HELENA, is situated in the southern Atlantic Ocean, in the strength of the S. E. Boreas 
trade, but it is not the island most distant from its nearest continent of any in the known prosct to 


® Along the N.W. side of the island, the bank of soundings extends about 2 miles off shore; the bottom said 
to berocky, where fhe depth exceeds 18 or 20 fathoms. 

t In places where the shores are lined with a sandy beach, and this bounded by a coral reef or a range of breakers, 
turtle are generally plentiful ; and moonlight sy are the times when the females come on shore in the greatest 
numbers, to deposit their eggs inthe sand. If there is a reef facing the beach, and a rise and fall of tide, they 
wait for the rising tide to float them over it, and reach the beach an hour or two before high water, that they 
may have time sufficient to dig large holes in which they deposit their eggs, and return to sea about high water, 
or before it has fallen much on the reef. If the beach has a gentle acclivity, they dig the pits at a considerable 

stance from h-water mark, among bushes, small sand hillocks, or in the most convenient secret places near 
the beach, and then deposit their in them. Some of these holes or pits, are of considerable dimensions, 
employing the mother turtle upwards of an hour di ging them. By those in search of turtle, the beach should 
not be frequented till near hi f water, or the time they are supposed to be mostly on shere. In walking along 
tt, stlence should be observed, for the smallest noise will alarm them, and those not already on shore, will in 
such case return to sea. 

F 
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world, as has been said ; for cxclusive of the islands in the Pacific Ocean, St. Paul's, Ker- 
guelens, Tristan de Acunha, and others, are more distant from the continents than St. He- 
lena. Before the use of chronometers and lunar observations, navigators were directed, in 
running for St. Helena, to fall into its parallel 50 or 60 leagues eastward of it, to lie by in 
the night, and steer west in the day till they made the land: this practice is no longer re- 
quisite, for most of the East India ships, homeward-bound, steer now a direct course from 
the Cape to St. Helena, and make the island day or night: as they generally know the 
longitude within a few miles of the truth, there can be little danger of missing it, although 
this is barely possible, the body and leeward part of the island being frequently enveloped 
in fog clouds, particularly in the night. Should a ship, in such case, fall a little to leeward, 
she will seldom find any difficulty in working up to the anchorage, unless she sail indifferently 
upon a wind, for the current seldom runs strong to leeward near this island; this, however, 
may happen, when the trade blows strong with squalls for a few days, which is sometimes 
experienced about the full and change of the moon; but this lee-current is enerally of short 
continuance. In times of war, when any of the enemies cruizers visit St. Helena, they 
keep to the eastward and south-eastward of it, at the distance of 15, 20, and 25 leagues ; 
single ships, which sail well, would avoid these cruizers, were they to make the island bear- 
ing from N. N. E. to E. or S. E., and afterward make short tacks under the lee of it, till 
they reach the anchorage. I have seen store ships from England, make the island bearing 
E. S. E. directly to windward of them, at the distance of 15 or 18 leagues; they sailed in- 
differently, but reached the anchorage the third day after making the island. There are 
sometimes calms near it; the-Mead was becalmed trom the 17th to the ¢2d May, 1710, 
within 6 and 8 leagues of the East part of the island, the current setting to the Eastward, 
prevented her from being driven near it by the swell, and she did not get into the anchorage 
till the 24th of May. 

This Island is about 3 leagues in length, nearly N.E. and S.W., of circular form, 
about 26 or 27 miles round. The steep recky clifis facing the sea, present a sterile and un- 
favourable appearance to an observer in sailing round the east part of the island, but the 
chasms or vallies in the interior, and likewise the hills, are fruitful, and clothed with con- 
tinual verdure, except in very dry seasons, when it is sometimes burnt up for want of mois- 
ture. The principal ridge of mountains in the centre of the island is called Diana’s Peak, 
and is about 2200 feet high. Nearer the S. W. part, there is a hill of a conical form, called 
High Peak, about 50 feet less elevated than the former. On these hills, and on the high grounds, 
the air is always cool and pleasant ; fog clouds frequently cover the Peaked Hills, or being 
driven from the sea by the trade wind, strike against them, producing gentle showers, which 
quicken the vegetation and cool the atmosphere on the high grounds, although in the vallies 
on the leeward side of the island, the sun is often very powerful. There is very little level 
eround on this island, for it evidently appears to have been forced upwards from the ocean 
by subterraneous fire ; the abrupt ridges and chasms into which it is split, seem to prove this 
origin, and the effects of amalgamation by fire, are visible from the summits of the hills to - 
the cavities formed by the abrasion of the surge of the sea at the water’s edge. 

Thunder is seldom heard at St. Helena; lightning has been at times observed in cloudy 
weather, accompanied by a sultry atmosphere ; showers of rain are experienced in all sea- 
sons, but in some months more than others. A few years back, a heavy condensed cloud 
broke on the mountain over Rupert’s Valley, deluged it with a torrent of water, and car- 
ried a great part of the breast-work and some of the guns into the sea, although this valley 
is generally dry, there being no run of water in it, except in heavy rains.* 

At the north-east extremity of the island, there is a pyramidal hill close to the sea, called 
the Sugar Loaf, with a signal post on it. At the base of this hill there are three baiteries, 


* Hitherto the inhabitants of this island have escaped that dreadful scourge the small-pox, but the measles 
were transported by some ship to this place in 1806, which have swept away nearly one-third of the natives. 
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at a small distance from each other, called Buttermilk, and Banks's upper and lower Batte- 
ries ; a little to the south-west of these, Rupert's Battery appears, at the bottom of the valley 
of this name, which is a strong stone wall and battery, mounted with heavy cannon, and 
Munden’s Point divides this valley from Jamcs’s, or Chapel Valley, where James’s Town 
(the only one on the island) is situated. On Munden’s Point there is a fort of the same 
name, and several guns placed on the heights over it, which command that side of James’s 
Valley. This valley has on the south-west side, a hill elevated nearly 800 feet perpendi- 
cular trom the sea, called Ladder Hill, with a heavy battery of an upon it, that commands 
the south-west entrance to the valley and anchorage. James's Valley is also protected by 
a wall, and strong line of cannon at its entrance close to the sea. There is also a battery 
at Sandy Bay, on the south side of the island, where boats might land when the surf is not 
great; but this and every other part, where there is a possibility of landing, are well secured 
by batteries or guns placed on the heights over them, and on the summits of the hills there 
are convenient signal posts all over the island, which communicate by telegraph with each 
other and with the castle, which add greatly to the natural strength of the Island. When sigaa ross. 
a ship is descried, a gun is fired at the signal post where she is first seen, and this is 
repeated by the other posts to the castle, which is called an alarm ; if more ships appear, a 
gun is fired for each, till five in number, then the signal is. made for a fleet; but if more 
than two sail appear to be steering together for the island, a general alarm is beat, and 
every person immediately takes the station assigned him, and remains under arms till the 
governor is informed by the boats what ships they are. . 

All ships coming in from the eastward, heave to, before they pass Sugar Loaf Point, and snips mus 
send a boat with an officer to report them. The boat is generally hailed from the battery at send‘ tox 
Sugar Loaf Point, but she must proceed to James’s Town, to give the governor information, *"** 
before the ship is permitted to pass the first battery at the Sugar Loaf. Ships of war, and 
all others, must observe this precaution, or the batteries will open upon them and shut them 
out from the anchorage, which is well defended by the forts and batteries around. 

When the boat is perceived returning, a ship may make sail, and pass within a cable’s pirections 
length, or less, of Sugar Loaf Point; she should afterward keep the shore close a board in {ite 
passing Rupert’s Valley, with the head-sails braced well forward, as the gusts of wind from 
the high land veer several points, and may take the sails aback, if precaution is not taken to 
prevent it. When past Rupert’s Valley, Munden’s Point ought also to be kept pretty close 
to; but care must be taken to avoid the sunken rock lying off the fort, about 30 or 40 yards 
from the point—on which, by borrowing close to the shore, the Lascelles, Fox, and other 
ships have struck, and were nearly lost: several years past, there has been a small buoy with A rock must 
a red flag placed over this rock. When Munden’s Point is passed, James’s Valley and Town 
appears, off which is the proper anchorage. ‘There are no soundings to the eastward of Sugar 
Loaf Point, till close to the steep cliffs: the bank of soundings begins off Rupert’s Valley, 
and extends along the north-west side of the island to the south-west extremity, called Horse 
Pasture Point. . Lemon Valley is about 2 miles to the south-west of James’s Valley, and 
has a run of good water in it; but it is difficult to water at this place, on account of the surf 
and rocky shore. Ships do not anchor off this valley, it being distant from the town. 
Abreast of Rupert’s Valley they sometimes anchor, but the ground is not so good as abreast 
of James’s Valley and Ladder Hill; here the bank extends about a mile from the shore, 
shelving with a steep declivity, when the depth is more than 40 fathoms. It is not prudent snips shoaa 
to anchor in deep water near the edge of the bank, for the gusts of wind from the Valley are farou. 
liable to start the anchor when a ship lies far out; should this happen, it would avail nothing 
to let go another anchor, for the steep declivity of the bank would prevent it from taking 
hold of the ground. This I have seen several ships experience, and drive off the bank with 
two anchors down, and all the cables veered out, which occasioned great exertion and fatigue 
to recover them, and afterwards to work up to the anchorage. 
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Should a ship anchor in 35 or 40 fathoms water, and the anchor not hold, all the cable 
may be veered out, to make her ride if possible, till a convenient opportunity offer to warp 
farther in; but a second anchor should never be resorted to, for if she will not ride fast with 
one, it ought to be hove up, then sail set, to work her in by short tacks, under lee of the 
island, till she gain proper anchorage. 

Abreast of James’s valley, the anchor may be dropped in from 8 to 15 fathoms, with the 
flag-staff on the castle in James’s Town S.S.E. or 8. E. by 8S. The anchorage is equally 
ae off the east corner of Ladder Hill, or abreast of it, with the flag-staff about E. S. E. 

f a ship anchor in less than 14 fathoms off Ladder Hill, she should be kept at a short 
scope of cable, till a kedge or stream anchor is laid out in the offing to moor by, for light 
eddy winds and calms prevail under the hill; she may therefore be liable to swing with her 
stern in shore and tail on the rocks, if there is much cable out and the anchor under 14 fa- 
thoms. In weighing from under the hill, the inner anchor must be first taken up, to prevent 
tailing on the rocks, which happened to the Melville Castle, and other ships. Ships gene- 
rally moor with a stream or kedge anchor to the offing, and sometimes with a bower anchor ; 
those in the stream of the valley, seldom swing with their sterns towards it, for a continued 
breeze, and frequent gusts of wind blow from it to seaward. 

When the wind is light, the ships swing with their heads to the eastward and westward 
alternately at times, this being the effect of a current or sort of tide; but this tide is very 
weak, and the rise and fall on the shore at full and change of moon, is not more than 2 or 3 
feet perpendicular. 

James’s Town, is situated in the entrance of the Valley, almost obscured by the impend- 
ing rocky mountains enclosing it; a row of trees behind the ramparts, and another behind 
the governor's house, give it a pleasing appearance ; the houses are neatly built on each side 
the principal street, which lies in a direct line up the Valley ; higher up, there is a long walk 
between two rows of trees, having an enclosed square on the left side, and terminated by a 
ates belonging to the company. ‘There is a run of water in James's Valley, proceeding 
rom a small run on the left-hand side, and from a water-fall, which pours over @ concave 
precipice, about 200 feet perpendicular, into an antient volcanic crater at the head of the 
valley. Water cresses are often plentiful about the edges of this run of water, and are very 
serviceable to ships with scorbutic crews. 

On the right side of the valley, a zigzag road has been cut out with great labour, for as- 
cending Ladder Hill; persons on horseback, and carts, can pass up and down it with safety. 
This road leads to the governor’s country house, and to the south-west parts of the island. 

On the left side of the valley, there is a good carriage road, called Side Path, which leads 
‘to the interior, and to the eastern parts of the island; other cross roads join these two, and 
lead to the various plantations. ‘The interior forms a beautiful contrast to the rugged steep 
cliffs which surround the island; for here, in every valley, small houses and gardens are 
seen with excellent pasture, and sheep or cattle feeding in different places. 

Near the east side of the island, the plantation called Long Wood, contains the greatest 
quantity of level ground; there is a considerable space, planted with trees here, but a 


scarcity of water prevailed, until General Beatson, the late governor, brought a supply by 


artificial means. | 
The water that supplies the garrison and shipping, is conveyed by leaden pipes from a 
spring in the valley, distant more than a mile from the sea. ‘These pipes lead the water to 
the jetty, where there are two cranes for boats to load with goods or water casks, or receive 
stores from the shipping. Fire-wood cannot be had in sufficient quantity, furze being the prin- 
cipal fuel of the islanders, and is brought from a great distance by their slaves. Cabbages, 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, and other vegetables and fruits thrive well, but are sold dear, and 
not in sufficient quantity to supply half of the shipping, which at times anchor here, to pro- 
cure water and refreshments. All the vegetables are cultivated by the slaves, who are indo- 
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lently inclined. Were a few industrious farmers or gardeners to use a small plough or two, 
forplanting a few acres with cabbages, turnips, carrots, and potatoes, in some of the valleys 
where the soil is good, the supply of these useful vegetables would then be sufficient, for all 
the scorbutic crews of ships which annually visit the island, and produce most beneficial 
effects ; and these articles might be easily conveyed from the interior, in light open carts ; 
whereas at present, what is cultivated is carried by the slaves. The quantity of ground re- 
quisite for this purpose would be so small, that it could not be considered as diminishing 
the pasturage for the cattle, which every where abounds. 

Cattle are reared for the use of the company’s ships, and supplied to them very sparingly 
when a fleet arrives, the quantity reared not being adequate to the demand ; a greater num- 
ber it seems cannot be reared, for in very dry seasons, the pasturage has been sometimes 
destroyed, and numbers of the cattle have died. ‘The troops live mostly on salt provision 
brought from England, and on fish, with which the shores abound. Poultry is generally 
very dear, and frequently not to be had. A few hogs may at times be obtained at a high 
price, which, with a few bushels of potatoes*, are almost the only articles procurable when 
a fleet has recently departed, or is lying at the island. 

During the. time a ship or a fleet remains at St. Helena, the passengers are entertained 
as boarders by the most respectable of the inhabitants, at 30 shillings per day for each per- 
son. Until lately, one guinea was the duily charge for each person. 

James’s Town is in latitude 15°55’ S. and by mean of 32 sets of © » * I made it in 5° Geo. site of 
363’. W. longitude. Captain Mortlock, by many sets of lunar observations, made it rather 737%" 
Icss; and Capt. Krusenstern, the Russian circumnavigator, made the anchorage in lat. 15° 
54’ 48” S. lon. 5°35'40” W. Variation 17} West in 1812. 


ABSTRACTS, and REMARKS, on PASSAGES to, and from, 
ST. HELENA. 


ist, EASTERN PASSAGE. 


EAST-INDIA Company’s Ship Britannia, Nov. 11th, 1803, got soundings on the 
African Coast, in lat. 29° N. lon. 12° W. Here she was several days embarrassed with 
S. Westerly winds in soundings, and near the coast, till in lat. 27° N. lon. 13° 20/W. Nov. 
I5th, lost sight of the land: the weather was unsettled, and a heavy swell prevailed near 
the coast. She passed between the Island Forteventura, and the main-land, and between 
Cape Verd, and the islands of that name. Nov. 25th, in lat. 13° N. lon. 20° W. lost N.E. 


* Most of the tropical fruits, as well as those found in Europe, thrive well in St. Helena. There is a valley 
a the south-east part of the island, having a run of water through it, which issues from the east-side of Diana’s 
eak, An orchard of apple-trees thrives here in a remarkable manner, the branches being loaded to the ground 
es fruit; and om the eame tree, the blossom is seen, and the apple in all the different stages, from its first forma- 
a It is ripe and falling to the ground: some of these, have a flavour equal to good English apples. The soil 
: so is arich black loam. On one side of this valley, the soil is 10 or 12 feet deep, sloping down with 
: ee declivity ; deep ravines are formed in it by the rains, which wash great part of it down into the 
ernie ea tes this soil 3 pm good, there is no means used to cultivate the ground in this part, or te pre- 
se soil from being washed away, which might easily be done. 

Gum tree is the only one in the island that appears indigenous ; several of these grow on the hills, and a 

ag of them is situated at the south-west part of this remarkable island. 
ici Beatson, the late governor, made great exertions for increasing the agricultural productions of this island, 

ve been crowned by complete success, and for this, he deserves the gratitude of all oriental navigators. 
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iws4, tade; then ensued calms and faint southerly airs. Dec. 28th, in lat. 4° 40' N. lon. 9° 40/ 

A tediont a W. got soundings 43 fathoms on the Coast of Guinea. At noon in 50 fathoms, lat. ob- 
the Atrium gerved 4° 40/ N. Jon. -9° 04’ W. by lunar observations, and 8° 59’ W. by chronometer, 
And after ~~ Calms and faint breezes continued, with a current to the northward, till January 8th, 1804, 
westward of in lat. 3° 20/ N.lon. 1° 38’ W.; then a modcrate S.W. breeze commenced, which carried 
her to Jat. 1° N. lon. 4° 30’ E., January 12th. T'rom hence, the wind continued between 

S.W. and S. by E. till in lat. 3° 00’ S. lon. 6° 30’ I. on the 23d; had then a return of calms 

and faint airs: the current set now, to N. Westward. With a moderate southerly breeze on 

the 28th, stood to the W.S.W. and westward; it continued till Feb. lst, in Jat. 7° S. lon. 1° 

W. and veered to §.S.E. and S.E. by S. a moderate trade, which continued till in lat. 24° S. 

lon. 10° W. February 15th. Had calms and faint airs, till the 27th, in lat. 26° S. lon. 


5° 46’ W. then a return of the trade, which enabled her to rcach St. Helena, 4th March. 


1803. CITY OF LONDON, lett the Isle of Wigit, Feb. 1st, 1803, and passed to the west- 
extwactof Ward of Madeira and Canary Islands; then to the castward of Cape Verd Islands, on the 
foleads, sad Meridian 193° W. in passing them. Lost the northerly winds Feb. 20th, in lat. 7° 50’ N. 


near the 


sw. exe lon. 16° 40! W.; had then faint airs from the nortiiward and westward, till in Jat. 5° 20' N, 

Ainea,to lon. 11° W. the 25th; light S.W. and southerly airs then commenced, and increased to a 

*t meee’ moderate breeze when about 26 leagues southward from Cape Palmas, March 5th, which 
continued till in lat. 3° S. lon. 5° 30’ E., the 16th. Had then S.S.Westerly breezes till the 
27th, in lat. 7° S. lon. 2° E. it veered to S.S.Eastward. Made two tacks afterward, and 
arrived at St. Helena, 3d April. : 


1803. SKELTON CASTLE, Union in company, August 10th, 1803, in lat. 16° N. lon. 254° 
toad. W. lost N.E. trade, soon after had 8.S.Westerly winds. Stood on the starboard tack, and 
beeing’ crossed the equator on the meridian of London, Sept. 7th. Light $.S.Westerly winds con- 
Eatwenterly tinued: tacked at times to the westward. On the 24th reached lat. 9°S. lon. 9° E. The 
winds mate §.S.Westerly winds continued till the 28th, in lat. 11°S. lon. 4° E., it veered gradually to S. 
rien, by E. and $.S.E.; stood on the larboard tack, and arrived Oct. Ist at St. Helena: remained 3 


days, and filled up the water. 


1302. MINERVA, Lord Eldon in company, passed the Isle of Wight, June 18th, 1802; parted 
Minerva’, company, July 4th, in -lat. 22° N. lon. 19° W., having passed to the westward of Palma. 
Lora tton The Minerva passed to the eastward of the Cape Verd Islands, keeping in 19° W. longitude 
catworte’ at the time. Lost N.E. trade 7th July, in lat. 13° N. lon. 19° 30° W. Had westerly 
Iniands, and winds till the 12th, in lat. 7° N. lon. 16° W. it veered to S.S.Westward; stood on the star- 
St-Helene board tack, and crossed the equator, 25th July, in lon. 4° E. Continued on this tack with 
foreber. steady breezes, S.W. and S.S.W. till the 30th, in lat. 2° S. lon. 8° E.; had then calms, and 

variable breezes at southward, ‘Tacked occasionally. In lat. 4° 20'S. lon. 8° E. Aug. 6th, 
the wind steady at S.S.W. and S.W. by S., stood S. Eastward till the 9th, in lat. 5° 29’ S. 
lon. 112 E. Tacked to westward; and on the 15th, in lat. 9° 30’ S. lon. 5° E. it veered to 


S.S.Eastward. Arrived at St. Helena the 20th. 


1902. LORD ELDON, after parting with the Minerva, July 4th, 18092, passed between 


act pe St. Anthony and St. Vincent’s; the channel appeared about 5 leagues wide, and very safe. 


of Africa She passed to the westward of the other islands, and lost the N.E. trade, July 11th, in lat. 
11° 30' N. lon. 23° W. S.W. and 8.S.W. winds then commenced, stood on the starboard 

tack, and crossed the equator 30th, in lon. 4° 30’ E. Standing on $.Eastward, saw the 

land Aug. 3d, and thought it the Island Anno Bona, being in its latitude. Bore_away to 

ass to leeward of it, had regular soundings from 13 to 10 fathoms; but the land open- 


Ing as she stood to the northward, found it to be the main. By observations, of © « nearly 
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agreeing with 3 chronometers, this part of the coast of Africa, is in lat. 1° 37’ S. lon. 9° 8/ 
E. From hence with light S.W. and 8.8.W. winds, tacked at times. Aug. 24th, in lat. 
g°S. lon. 1° E., it veered gradually to S.S.Eastward; stood on the larboard tack, and 
arrived at-St. Helena 30th.* 


ARNISTON, left the Isle of Wight, Jan. 2d, 1802, and passed to the eastward of the 4 127%. 
Cape Verd Islands 20th, keeping in 19° W. tongitude in passing. In lat. 7° N. lon. 16° W. eieyaet 
lost N.E. trade 24th, then calms and variable airs prevailed. On the equator, in lon. 3° {anise 
W. Feb. 15th, the wind commenced at S.Westward, and continued from S.W. to S., with 
squalls at times, till in lat. 9° S. lon. 1° E., March -5th, it veered to S.S.Eastward; stood 
5.W. and arrived at St. Helena 10th. From the equator, this ship tacked frequently, in 


proceeding southward, and was never more to the eastward than 6° E. longitude. 


_ EARL SPENCER, with six ships in company, for Bengal, July 28th, 1800, lost N.E. ,_ 10. 
trade, in lat. 16° 30’ N. lon. 26° W.; had then light S.W. and 8.S.W. breezes and calms, passage 
Stood mostly to S.Eastward, and crossed the equator, Aug. 26th, in lon, 2° E. The S.S. sand othe 


Westerly light winds continued, and veered gradually to S. and S.S E. on Sept. 13th, in lat. Hoorbly, to 


9° 40'S. lon. 13° E.; but did not get the steady S.Easterly trade wind, till in lat. 13° S, x. Helen. 
lon. 5° E., Sept. 23d. | 


GEORGINA, Aug. 18th, 1798, left the Isle of Wight, lost N.E. trade, Sept. 13th, in 2°... 
lat. 13° N. lon. 18° W. On the 22d, saw the Coast of Africa, in lat. 5° N., and stood to jhe Airicas 
the S. Eastward with S.Westerly winds. Oct. Ist, at 8 A.M. the Island St. Thomas bore Hele. 
W. by S. 8 leagues; from hence lay up S. by E. 4 E., 84 miles, to 8 A.M. 2d, and -made 
the lon. 8° 14/ E by © ¢. Variation 21° W. Oct. 3d, latitude observed, 1°09! S. account 
1° 10'S. lon, 9°07 E. by © € *, the Coast of Africa extending from N.W. by W. toS.E., 
distant from shore 3 leagues, in 15 fathoms regular soundings. A heavy swell setting 

towards the land. | | 
_ Oct. 4th, with the wind variable at westward, lay up S. by W. and S.S.W. along the coast, 
in regular soundings from 14 to 23 fathoms, off shore 3 or 4 leagues. At noon, latitude ob- 
served, 1° 52’ S. lon. 9° 33’ E. by © ¢ distant from the shore Stn a Rarent 
leagues. The extremes from N.E. by N. to S.E. 4 E. in 23 fathoms 

-Westerly winds continued till Oct.. 18th, in lat. 8° S. lon. 7° 30’ E., then gradually 
veered to S. by W. and S.; and shortly after to S. by E. and S.S.E., as she stood to the 
westward. Arrived at St. Helena 26th. 


GLATTON, passed Portland, April 3d, 1799, and lost N.E. trade, May 4th, in lat. 6° pence: 
N. lon. 18° W. Had then light airs and calms; S.S.Westerly breezes followed, and con- 2. 
hnued at S.W. and S.S.W. -June 3d, at noon, Prince’s Island, E.N.E. about 10 leagues, Cost to. 
and three small islands from E. by N. to E. by S., the nearest, distant about 4 leagues. 
Latitude observed, 1° 16’ N. lon. 5° 53! E. by chronometer. 4.4 


* The Minerva made a ‘more direct course from the Cape Verd Islands to the southward, than the Lord 
Eldon, and gained on her 10 days in the passage after separating, but the former had the advantage of superior 


_t Three of these ships, the Melville Castle, Skelton Castle, and Travers, separated from the others in the 

night of the 13th of Sept. stood to the W.S.Westward, and arrived at St. Helena 22d; filled up their water, 

eu 29th, and arrived in Bengal River Jan. lst, 1801. The Spencer, Walsingham, Herculean, and Tellicherry, 

wTived in that river Jan. 2d, very short of water and other necessaries of life; their crews greatly debilitated by 

Fake a face touched at no place during a 6 months passage from the Lizard, from which they took a departure, 
y : 

The other three ships, by procuring a lentifu) supply of water at- St. Helena, prevented the scurvy; and 

Bengal River one day before th peta we 
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June 5th, at noon, extremes of the Island St. Thomas, N.W. £ N. to S.S.W., off shore 
about 9 miles. Latitude observed, 00° 20’ N. Saw a ship and 2 brigs at anchor in shore. 
OntheF. June 6th, §.S.Westerly winds, working to windward to pass on the E. side of the island; 


side of Islan 


d ° ° . . 
stihomas, kept the lead going in standing towards it after dark, had 24 fathoms, tacked, and struck 
suikesona On a shoal in the stays; hove all aback, and got off without damage. Finding a strong 
westerly current, bore away to leeward of the island. At midnight it bore from S.E. by E. 
to S.W. by W.: at day-light from S.E. to $.5.W., distant 4 leagues: at noon S. 3 E. to 
E.S.E. latitude observed, 00° 15'N. S.S.Westerly winds continued. June 9th, saw at 6 
A.M. very low land from E. 4 S. to S.E. by E., stood E.S.E. 4S. 8 miles, had ground 52 
fathoms mud, and tacked. At noon, lat. observed, 00° 33! S. lon. 8° 40! E. by chronometer, 
the land bearing E. seen from mast-head. 
June 10th, at sunset, in 27 and 28 fathoms, the southern extreme of the land S. by E.4 E. 
Variable winds and a strong northerly current. June 12th, lat. observed, 00° 04’ S. lon. 
8° 15’ E. S.S.Westerly winds; found the current set W. by S. 3 S. 14 mile per hour. June 
13th, at day-light, the land of Cape Lopez from S.S.E. to E.S.E. no ground 40 fathoms. 
Stood W. 10 miles to noon. Lat. observed, 00° 49’ S. lon. 8° 292’ E. by chronometer. 
Variation per azimuth, 25° W. The S.S.Westerly winds continued till 27th, in lat. 7° 30'S. 
lon. 5° E. they veered to the S. and S.S.E., stood to the S.W., and arrived at St. Helena 
5th July. : 


1786. GEORGINA, left the Lizard, Feb. 25th, 1796, and lost N.E. trade, March 18th, in 


to Bt Hsien lat. 10° N. lon. 18° W. She had then variable light winds, S.Westerly and northerly cur- 
in the open rents to the equator, crossed it April 15th, in lon. 3° E. April 16th, a brisk N.N.W. 


siderable ~~ breeze placed her in lat. 1° 25'S. The S.S.Westerly winds returned, and continued between 
fromthe §.$.W. and S. by E., till the 15th, in lat. 5° 26’ S. lon. 3° E. She tacked to the S.West- 
Coast. ward, and on this tack with S.S.E. and 8.E. winds, arrived at St. Helena, 2d of May. 


1796- CARNATIC and fleet, bound to China, left the Lizard, Aug. 16th, 1796. Lost N.E. 


Caine trade Sept. 5th, in lat. 11°00’ N. lon. 23° W. Stood to the S.E. with S.S. Westerly winds, 
eastward of and crossed the equator, Sept. 19th, in lon. 5° W: the same winds continued. On the 2d 
andstops " Oct. at noon, observed in lat. 8° 52’ S. lon. 11° 40’ E. The wind veered to S. by W. Oct. 
applyof 9th, in lat. 11° S. lon. 8° E. stood to the westward. On the 15th, in lat. 16° 14! S. lon. 


ops 
there for a 
i 00° 30’ W., they bore away for St. Helena, to fill up their water, and anchored 17th. 


mets QUEEN, parted:with Carnatic and fleet, Sept. 16th, in lat. 2° 30’ N. lon. 9° W. At 
parts with noon the 25th, lat. observed, 1° 31’ S. lon. 5° 16’ E. by chronometer, the Island Anno Bona 


the fleet in 


N. latitnde, bearing from E. by N. to E. by S. distant 4 or 5 leagues. Tacked at this time, there being 


a hm an appearance of shoal water, and low land projecting out from the island. - Had mostly 
before it S.Westerly winds from losing the N.E. trade, veering at times to southward; these con- 
tinued till Oct. 9th, in lat. 8° S. lon. 3° E., then veered to S. by E. and S.S.E. Arrived 


at St. Helena 16th. | | 
1196. SW ALLOW, left the Lizard Point, Jan. 3d, 1795. Lot N.E. trade 29th, in lat. 103° 


to St Heleoa N. lon. 18° W. After passing in sight of the Canary Islands, to the westward, had constant 

in the open NW. and westerly winds, which obliged her to pass to the eastward of Cape Verd Islands. 
The S.Westerly winds commenced when she lost the N.E. trade, but frequently inclined to 
vary several points. Crossed the equator, Feb. 13th, in lon. 8° W. On the 24th, in lat. 
4° S. lon. 2° 30! E. the wind veered toS. by E. From hence, she stood mostly to the S.W. 
till March 8th, in lat. 18° 30’ S. lon. 8° W., made then several tacks, and arrived 14th at 
St. Helena. 
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DUKE OF BUCCLEUGH, left Porto Praya, April 18th, 1794, and lost N.E. trade ~ i. 
20th in lat. 11° 30’ N. lon. 19° W., then had N.Westerly and faint variable airs till May "7x6, 
6th, in lat. 5° 30’ N. saw the African Coast bearing from E. by. S. to N.E. by N. distant 47x.) 
6 or 7 leagues in 55 fathoms green ouze. Had now S.Westerly and southerly light breezes, "i¥.of 
and saw the land daily till the 10th, in lat. 5° N.: the current set to the northward: with Ce" 
S.Westerly light winds crossed the equator 28th, and saw the Island Anno Bona, 31st, 47%°8™ 
Was baffled near this island several days by southerly winds. June 3d, lat. observed, 1° 19/ 

S., Anno-Bona from S. 24° E. to S. 50° E. A white rock to the southward, S. 18° E., and 
a small isle to the northward S. 53° E., distance from the shore 5 or 6 miles. June 4th, at 
noon, lat. observed, 1° 19'S. Anna-Bona, W.4N. 5 or 6 leagues. Variation 184° W. 
In lat. 3° 30’ S. tacked to S.W. with the wind at S. and S. by E., and reached St. Helena 


19th, without tacking. 


NANCY, Dec. 30th, 1793, left the Lizard. Passed to the eastward of the Cape Verd  insau. 
Islands, Jan. 18th, 1794. Lost N.E. trade 21st, in lat. 10° 30' N., and had ground 63 3.025 
fathoms same time, on the African Coast: had now light N. W. winds. In lat. 6° N. saw & 4,40" 
the land, in 40 fathoms. Jan. 31st, passed Cape Palmas at 7 miles distance, the wind now * #*"* 
veered toS.W. The varation 193° W. With S. W. winds crossed the equator, Feb. 6th, 
but at times it veered to westward. In lat.6° S. Feb. 13th, the wind S.S. W. and S. by W. 
Tacked to the westward. It veered to S.S. Eastward, in lat. 8° S. on the 17th. Arrived 
at St. Helena 28th, without tacking. 


ROYAL CHARLOTTE, left the start, Dec. 30th, 1792-3, Jan. 28th, passed over the , 1792-5. 
Porgas Bank as placed in the charts; kept the lead going but got no bottom. The rigging is eastward of 
covered with brownish dust, and the clouds come from S. Westward in opposition to the trade Islands, and 
wind. Lost N. E. trade, Feb. 1st, in lat. 8°30’ N. lon. 16° 12 W. Had now N. Westerly the Coast of 
and light variable breezes. At 2 P.M. the 8th, saw the Grain Coast, N.E.4N. At 4+ St. Helena. 
P.M. extremes from N. N E. to E., distant 5 leagues in 36 fathoms. At noon, lat. observed, 
4° 53’ N. lon. 9° 00’ W. by chronometers, extremes of the coast from N. to E. 4S., vessels 
at anchor in Settra Krow Road, N. E. by E., off shore 4 leagues in 40 fathoms. The cur- 
rent has set S. Easterly these last 6 days. From hence steered S. E. 11 miles to 6 P. M. 

Oth, the coast then from N. W. # W. to E.S.E., a vessel at anchor off a rocky point, with 
breakers, like the entrance of a river, N. E. 4 E. off shore 4 leagues, in 36 fathoms. The 
weather is hazy, and the coast very low. At noon, lat. observed, 4° 36’ N. lon. 8° 25! W. Longitude ot - 
by chronometers, Niffou N. 1° E., Village Little Sesters N. 60° E., off shore 3 leagues in 7" “"* 
37 fathoms. Variation 17° W. Being nearly calm in the night, drifted into 17 and 15 
fathoms sand, heard the surf on the shore and prepared to anchor; but a land breeze com- 
menced at 3 A. M., stood out S.S. W. and soon deepened. | 

Feb. 10th, John George, master of the Brig Queen Charlotte, came on board. He is 
an experienced coaster, and advises falling in with the land about Cape Palmas, and by no 
means to the westward of it; as the land winds are generally very faint, and should the sea 
wind prove scant, a ship will receive little benefit from it; there'is also a constant indraught Grin Cou, 
which sets towards the shore; which we experienced last night. He says Cape Palmas «. 
should not be rounded nearer than 28 fathoms: it is very woody, and from this depth no ap- 
pearance of a town is perceived on it. “The coast from Cape Palmas to Cape Three Points 
is clear of danger, and the anchorage good. At 6 P. M. the town Grand Sesters, N.N.E.3 
E., distant about 3 miles in 30 fathoms. The chronometers make it in lon. 8° 11’ W., 
the lat. is 4° 39' N. by noon observation. 

Feb. 11th, by observations at noon, make Cape Palmas, in lat. 4° 30’ N. lon. 7° 41! W. Longiode of 
by chronometers. Departed from Cape Palmas, Feb. 12th, had S. Westerly winds and | 

. Easterly currents till the 16th, the latter = in strength, and set to the westward of 
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N. for 3 days. On the 21st, with the S. W. winds, passed to the eastward of St. Thoinas. 
The chronometers made the N. end of this island in lon. 6° 37/ E.: had still northerly cur- 

Cape Lopez, rents. Feb, 24th, spoke the Margery of Liverpool; ‘Thomas Oliver, master, says Cape 

Arica to Lopez is low, and extends tarther out than placed in the charts. It makes ina low point, and 
is seen before the back land. All the coastis rather low, but clear up to Angola, and may with 
safety be borrowed on in the night to 15 fathoms. Feb. 25th, in lat. 2° 07'S. lon. 9° 00! 
E. by chronometers, had ground 45 fathoms, and saw the appearance of land. March 3d, 
in lat. 5° 40'S. lon. 9° E. Tacked to westward; the S. Westerly winds continued 4 days, 
veering to southward on the 8th and 9th, in lat. 11° S. On the ilth, in lat. 13°S. it 
veered to 5S. by E. and 8.8. E. Anchored 13th at St. Helena. 


1792. VALENTINE, left the Isle of Wight March 9th, 1792, and passed on the east-side of 


vikingin” Palma, and to the westward of Ferro the 20th. On the 25th and 26th kept in lon. 19° 
ea,105t 0 194° W. in passing to the eastward of Cape Verd Islands. Lost the northerly winds the 
ees 3 1st, in lat. 7° 30’ N. lon. 144° W.; had then calms and light S. Westerly breezes. Crossed 
the equator April 25th, in lon. 1° 30’ E. From lat. 4° N. to 2° N. the current set eastward. 
Irom the equator the wind was mostly from 8.5. W. and S. by W. veering to S. by E. and 
S.S.E. at times. Worked to the southward till May 3d, in lat. 4° S. Jon. 5° 30° E. then 


with a S. S. E. wind stood to S. Westward, and arrived 11th at St. Helena. 


a ttt, OCEAN, Dec. 20th, 1791, left the Start Point: Jan. 11th, lost N. E. trade, in lat. 8° 
eaatwward 40° N. lon. 17° W. From hence had light variable winds all round, and calms, with 
Verd Islands §, Easterly currents at times, and during two nights much thunder and lightning. On_ the 


and alon 


part of the 20th, saw the land; at noon the extremes from Cape Mensurado N. 58° E. to N. 81° E. 
rost-e- distance off the Cape about 9 leagues. No ground 120 fathoms. Lat. observed, 6° 07’ N. 
, lon. 11° 0O' W. by chronometer, and 10° 50° W. by © @, which mean will place the cape 
in lon. 10 35’ W., and in lat. about 6° 27’ N. from its bearing at noon. Saw yesterday 
several drifts and sea-weed, but no birds of any kind. Jan. 21st, the mean of observations 
© ¢ and chronometer this day, makes Cape Mensurado in lon. 10° 36° W. At midnight 
had ground 47 to 50 fathoms. At noon, the land in sight from the top E.N. E. lat. ob- 
served, 5° 24’ N. lon. 10° 00’ W., by mean © ¢ and chronometer. No ground 90 fathoms. 
Steered 8.8. E. { E. 46 miles to 4 A. M., and had ground 48 fathoms. From the course 
steered, did not expect to be so near land. Tor some days past, the wind has been mostly 
westerly and N. W. it wow inclines from 8S. W. Jan. 24th, mostly calm, but at 10 A. M. a 
tornado squall blew strong for a short time, with thunder, lightning, and rain, Faint 
S. Westerly breezes, and generally N. E. currents prevailed, till in lat.-2° N, lon. 5° W. 
30th, the latter began to. set N. Westward, and light breezes continued mostly from 8.8. W. 
to S. Crossed the equator, Feb. 9th, m Jon. 1° IX. and had now a weak current to west- 
ward. In lat. 5° 40’ S. lon. 6° 30’ E. the 18th, the wind veered to S. and S. by E., tacked 
to S. Westward, and with a S.S. E. trade, most of the way, arrived 28th at St. Helena. 


e 


| 2d WESTERN PASSAGE. | 
1796. ARNISTON and fleet, lost N. E. trade April 27th, 1795, in lat. 4° N. lon. 18° W. had 


st cleaay S.W. and 8.S. W. winds till Muay 5th, in lat. 1°S. lon. 15° W., and got the S. E. trade 
ing tatoo next day. She. parted with the fleet, and was never more westward than lon. 25° W., nor 
rd « to the southward of lat. 25°S., and arrived June 2d, at St. Helena. | 


ward or 
suuthward. 


aya DART, Sept. 26, 1794, got westerly and S. W. winds in lat. 9° N. lon. 21° W.; these 


aAnothe 


pane with Continued till Oct. 6th, in lat. 1° N. lon, 13° W. then veered to S.S.E., stood ta the 
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S. Westward, In lat. 20° S. lon. 16° W. tacked to eastward on the 21st; in lat. 14° S. lon. ont going rar 


10° W. tacked to southward, in lat. 17° 8. lon. 10° 30 W. tacked to eastward the 28th; far south a8 
afterward, made various tacks between 15° and 19° S. lat. and reached St. Helena Nov. 8th, capriuorus- 
having never been more westward than 16° 50° west longitude during the passage from the 


equator to the island. 
MARQUIS OF ELY, left the Isle of Wight Feb. 13th, 1802, lost N. E. trade March , 180 

12th, in lat. 4° N. lon. 22° W., and got S.E. trade @Ist, in lat. 2° S. lon. 24° W. In by the route 

standing across the trade she did not get to the westward of 29° W. lon. On the 4th April, mest ire. 


quented to 


her most southerly position was in lat. 29° S. lon. 21° W. = She arrived the 19th, at St. st. Hetena. 
Helena. : | ; 


PRINCESS MARY, left the Lizard Sept. 12th, 1801 with a fleet, and lost the N. FE. 100. 


passage 


trade October 9th, in lat. 21° N. lon. 26° W.; separated from the fleet and got the S. E. bygone ta 
trade 30th, in lat. 1° S. lon. 19° W.; lost S. E. trade Nov. 9th, in lat. 18° S. lon. 25° W., 
had then light variable easterly winds till in lat. 31° S. lon. 12° W. on the 21st, then north- 
east and northerly winds. In lat. 32°S. lon. 9° W. on the 25th, stood northward, and 


arrived Dec. 2d, at St. Helena. 


HUGH INGLIS, with a fleet, left the Start, May 4th, 1800; lost north-east trade June , , 1°. 


A tedious 


Ist, in lat. 10° N. lon. 257 W. and got the south-east trade 16th, in lat. 2 N. lon. 28° W, passaye tar 


southward 


Separated with the fleet, went as far as lat. 33° S. and arrived August 14th, at St. Helena. — test. Helena. 


_ARNISTON, left Portland Jan. 8th, 1800, lost north-east trade Feb. 13th, in lat. 6 N. 1200. 


A passage by 


lon. 21° W. and got south-east trade 27th, in lat. 1° N. lon. 21° W.: She went to lat, 29° S. theregutar 


and arrived April 4th, at St. Helena. | | least 
PRINCESS MARY, left Portland Nov. 19th, 1799, lost north-east trade Dec. 13th, in 1799100. 
lat. 6° N. lon. 21° 30’ W., and got south-east trade 17th, in lat. 4° N. lon. 22° W.  Be-farsoun 


ard to St. 
a 


tween 27° and 31° S. lat. had calms and light winds, did not exceed lat. 31° S., and arrived iiciens. 
Jan. 29th, 1800, at St. Helena. 


LORD HAWKESBURY, left Portland, April 25th, 1799, lost north-east trade May , ,27°. 
19th, in lat. 7° 30’ N. lon. 18° W.; on the 30th was in lat. 3° N. lon. 5° 30’ W., and got pasaze tar 
south-east trade June 9th, on the equator, in lon. 14° W.; July 25th, in lat. 31° 50’ S. lon. to St. Hes 
10° W., had calms and light airs several days, then stood to the north-eastward with varia- 


ble breezes till in the south-east trade, and arrived August 10th at St. Helena. 


TELLICHERRY, June 11th, 1798, left the Lizard ; lost north-east trade 30th, in lat. , ce 
12° N. lon. 26° W., and got south-east trade July 10th, in lat. 3° N. lon. 24° W.; on Au- nearly iu the 
gust 8th, her most southerly position was lat. 30° S.: lon. 22° W., and arrived 18th at quenited 
St. Helena. | 


elena. 


CANTON, left the Lizard April 15th, 1796; lost north-east trade May 7th, in lat. 13° 1790. 


A passage 


N. lon. 19° 30' W., having passed to the eastward of Cape Verd Islands; got south-east to the cast 
trade 23d, in lat. 0° 30'S. lon. 24° W. For three days previous to crossing the equator had Cape Vera 


Islands, and 


strong westerly currents; on it they changed, and set strong to north-east three days. In by the route 


lat. 25° S. lon. 21° W. June 11th, with westerly winds steered east ; in lat. 23° S. lon. 11° soutuern 
W. the 15th, got easterly winds, then variable at north-east and northward till in lat. 21° S, wade to st 
lon. 7° W. on the 20th, the south-east trade returned, and arrived the 23d at St. Helena. 


G 2 
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1815. CERES, bound to St. Helena, crossed the equator the 7th May 1815, in lon. 20° 20/ W. 


sage by the” (having lost N. E. trade in lat. 5° N. long. 19° W., and got the S. It. trade in lat. 0° 40’ S.) 

tost. Hefeua, She lay up well to the southward, and went not farther west than lon. 25°, when in lat. 19° 
20' S. on the 15th. Here the winds veered to East and N. E. with which she stood to 8. E. 
and E.S. E., the winds drawing to North, N. W., and West, as she ran to the eastward. 
On the 23d, she was in lat. 22° 15’ S. lon. 10° W., and was never farther south; from hence 
she steered E. N. E. to lon. 73° W. with W. N. W. and W. winds, then steered N.N. E.; 
got the S. E. trade wind again in lat. 19° S. nearly on the meridian of St. Helena, where she 
arrived on the 28th, having 21 days passage from the equator. 


aie. HEREFORDSHIRE, bound to St. Helena, crossed the equator the same day as the 
Western pa Ceres, on the 7th May, 1815, in lon. 22° 7' W., and on the 15th was in lat. 17° 15! S. lon. 
Helena, lo 97° 25' W., being her farthest westerly position ; with N. East and Northerly and S.S. E. 
above. winds, she steered first S. E., then East, nearly on the parallel of 20° S. lat. till in lon. 15° 
W. on the 24th. Here she got a return of the S. E. trade wind, and steered to the south- 
ward and S.S. E. till in lat. 28° 30’ S. lon. 11° W. on the Ist June, from whence she steered 
E. N. E. to lon. 73° W. with northerly winds, then N. N. E., and got the 5S. E. trade again 
in lat. 26° S. and arrived at St. Helena 8th, having a passage of 32 days from the equator, 

or 1] days longer than the Ceres. 


e 


gd. COMPARATIVE VIEW OF PASSAGES TO AND FROM ST. HELENA. 


BY these examples of ships which have gone by the eastern and western routes to St. 

Helena, combined with other information, it appears that the eastern route may be adopted 

The winter in November, December, January, February, and March. If a ship bound to St. Helena, 
the most f- Cross the equator in any of these months, and find the winds incline from 5. Westward, by 
son forthe standing to the S. E. across the Gulph of Guinea close on a wind, and afterward tacking as 
to St. Helens. It veers to the east or west of S. she will most probably reach St. Helena in less time than if 
she had proceeded by the western route. From the time of losing the N. E. trade, 40 or 44 

days to St. Helena may be considered a medium passage by the eastern route in these months, 
although the Swallow made it in 31 days From the southern limit of the N. E. trade, the 

passage by the western route is seldom accomplished in less than 40 days. By this route, 

43 days seems about the medium passage ; and during any month of the year it may be made 

in this time, from the situation mentioned.. The Arniston made it in 36 days in May, &c. but 

she did not go more south than 25° S, latitude, and the Ceres made it in 21 days from the 
equator, not going beyond lat. 22° 15'S. When the sun has great north declination, the 

The sun in eastern route seems precarious; the other seems most certain at all times. A ship that 
hemisphere, sails indifferently close hauled or in light winds, should not attempt the eastern route in this 
route is Pre’ season; but one that slides fast through the water in faint breezes, and holds a good wind, 
may probably proceed by the eastern route in any season with safety. The Britannia’s pas- 


sage of 95 days in the favorable season, from the southern limit of the N. E. trade to St. 


‘ Improve Helena, by the eastern route, is a singular case. It has been the practice with ships going 


ments in 


science ren- the western route, to run far south, sometimes to lat. 32° and 33° S.; this can seldom be 


precept in requisite, as it lengthens the passage f — ships which have not proceeded so far south, have 
~ generally made the best passages to St. Helena*. 

oe From St. Helena to England, the passage with a fleet is generally about two months, or 

England. seven weeks in a single ship that sails well. 


* In these times of scientific improvements, it is not necessary to adhere implicitly to instructions given half 


a aia! | since ; for coppered ships which sail well upon a wind, with good chronometers and other instruments 
on » may often accelerate their voyage by deviating from ancient precepts. 
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From this island to the Cape of Good Hope, the passage is about a month. The Geor- re, 
gina was 26 days making it in November, 1798; in February, 1799, she was 28 days; and " 
in April and May, 32 days completing the same passage. 

From Cape Good Hope to St. Helena, the passage may be estimated at 13 days; it is From hence 
frequently performed in 10, and has been accomplished in 8 or 9 days. lena. 

The Georgina, departed from St. Helena, Sept. 18th, 1806, and carried the trade and From st. 
N. Easterly winds to lat. 30° S. lon.49° W. On the 13th Oct. she entered the River Plate, River Piste. 
and greunded on the banks nearly in sight of Buenos Ayres on the 19th, but soon got off 
. without damage, the bank being soft mud where she grounded. She got clear of the River 
Plate on the 21st Oct. and arrived at Table Bay, Cape Good Hope, Nov. 24th, and gave OG dani 


intelligence of the re-capture of Buenos Ayres. Hope. 


GEORGINA, left St. Helena, May 22nd, 1805. In lat. 27° S. and lon. 6° W. the 30th, st. Hetena w 
got the wind at northward and N. E. three days, and then steered E. by S. June 2nd. in’ ” 
lat. 26° S. lon. 3° E. it veered to W.S. W. and S. W., and continued till in lat. 20° S. lon. 
9° E. the 6th: it then veered to the S. Eastward. June 9th, at 7 P. M. heard the surf, and 
saw breakers on the lee-beam, hauled off N.E.; shortly after saw the land bearing S. S. E. 
and sounded in 38 fathoms, sand. At day-light the land from S.4E. to E. S. E., off shore 
5 leagues, in 52 fathoms. At noon the high land from N. E. by E. to S.S. W., a remarka- 
ble hill like a turk’s cap, which we suppose to be Mount Negro E.S. E., off shore 7 or 8 
miles, in 45 fathoms, sand, coral, and shells. Lat. observed 15° 30’ S., lon. by © » 12° 
28' FE. June 10th, steered along shore mostly N. E. and N.E. by E. with light westerly 
winds and hazy weather. At sun-set the coast from S. W. by S. to N. by E., off shore 6 
or 7 miles; shortly after had 19 fathoms mud, steering N. E. by E. At 10 A.M. Tyger’s 
Bay, S.S. E. 3 E. and a large bay open S. by E. off shore 7 or 8 miles. 

une 11th, light winds from 8. W. to W. and cloudy weather; at sun-set a bluff point 
S. E. by S. ; a remarkable high round hill S. by E., off shore about 7 miles; at noon, lat. 
observed 13° 07’ S., account 13° 8’S. June. 12th, light westerly winds and fine weather, 
hove to, in the night; at 8 A. M. St. Philip’s Bonnet E. by S. 4S. 3 or 4 leagues ; at noon, 
lat. observed 12° 33’ S., St. Philip's Point S. E. 2 E. 2 leagues, the extremes of the land © 
from E. N. E. to W.S. W. 45S., off shore about 4 miles; P.M. steered S. E. by E. into 
the bay ; at 3 the master attendant came on board, and at 4 anchored and moored in Ben- 
guela Bay in 10 fathoms, with the best bower to seaward. 

The Georgina received 84 bullocks, sailed June 21st, and had light winds from westward Reta to 
near the land; stood to the westward on the 22d, with a fresh breeze at S. W.; it continued 
at S. W. by S. and S.S. W. till in lat. 13° S. on the 26th, veered then to S. by W. and to 
S. on the following day. June 28th, in lat. 15° 30’ S. lon. 2° 30’ W. it veered to S. by E.; 
arrived the 29th at St. Helena. . 

Georgina, Sept. 15th, 1805, left St. Helena. In lat. 21° S. with southerly and light va- g. selene 
riable winds the 18th, stood E. N. Eastward; in lat. 12° S. lon. 7° E. on the 29th, they % Bese 
veered to S. and S.S.W. moderate and light breezes, which continued till she arrived, 

Oct. 4th, at Benguela. 

Sailed from hence the 22d, had the wind mostly at W. and W. S. W. (often variable) till retarn to 
in lat. 10° 30’ S. lon. 7° 30’ E. the 26th; it now veered to S. W., next day to S. S. W. and *"""™ 
S. fresh breezes and squally. From the 26th to the 30th it blew strong from S. by W. toS. 
by E.; afterward it continued steady at S. by E., arrived at St. Helena Nov. Ist, having 


experienced a confused head sea great part of the passage. 


Prevailing 
winds, 


Currents 
near the 
coast. 


Near 
equator. 


Winds from 
Cape Lopez 
to Benguela 


and ata 
great dis- 
tance from 
the coast. 


Varmattan 
a peculiar 
wind. 


Rains on the 
e coast of 


Guinea. 
Tornadoes 


Calms, &c. 


Carrent 
variable 
near the 
coast. 
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WINDS and CURRENTS in the GULF of GUINEA: 
COASTS, and adjacent ISLANDS, and from thence to 
the SOUTHWARD. 


' ALONG the Coast of Sierra Leone and the Grain Coast, to Cape Palmas, N. W. and 
N.N.W. winds mostly prevail. From this Cape, across the Gulf of Gumea to Cape Lo- 
pez, they are found to prevail in general from S. W. and southward. The currents are va- 
riable on the Grain Coast ; in the S. W. monsoon when the sun is far to the northward they 
frequently run to the N. W. but at other times often to the S. E. They set mostly between 
north and east across the Gulf, from Cape Palmas to Cape Lopez, particularly from the 
Coast to lat.2° N. From lat. 2° N. across the equator to lat. 1° or 2° S., the current fre- 
quently sets strong to the westward ; this is mostly experienced about the equator, anda 
little to the northward of it, when the sun has great north declination. 

- Although in the Gulf of Guinea, the winds blow generally from southward and S.S.W. 
towards the Coast, in S. latitude they are observed near the land to take a more westerly 
direction; often prevailing from S.W. and W.S. W. along the African coast between Cape 
Lopez and Benguela. As the distance is increased from the coast, the winds veer in pro- 
portion more southerly; it has been said, that the boundary of the winds which blow fr om 
south to S. W. along the west coast of Afmea to lat. 28° S. is an imaginary line drawn from 
Cape Good Hope to Cape Palmas. It may be observed, that the winds are found in ge- 
neral, to draw to the 8S. by E. or 8.8. E. considerably. to the eastward of tls imaginary 
line ; some ships however have been perplexed with the winds from S. and 8S. by W. between 
7° and 15° south lat. until several degrees to the westward of this imaginar y line; although 
this seldom happens. 

From Cape Lopez to Sierra Leon a dry parching easterly wind sometimes blows along 
the Coast of Guinea, in December, January, and February, and is ealled the Harmattan by 
the Fantees, a nation on the Gold Coast. In these months, the Harmattan may come at 
any period of the moon, and it continues sometimes only 1 or 2 days, sometimes 5 or 6, 
and it has been known to last 15 or 16 days. ‘There are generally 3 or 4 returns of it every 
season, and it blows moderately. On the Coast of Sierra Leon, iis direction is from 
E.S. E., and the same farther northward. On the Gold Coast from N.E., and at Cape 
Lopez and the River Gabon from N.N.E. The Harmattan is accoinpanied by a dark 
haze; and it is a cold parching wind, destructive to vegetation, but purities the atmosphere 
from infectious exhalations. 

The rains set in on the Coast of Guinea in May, and continue till October; as they do 
also on the west coasts of both peninsulas mn India, and others situated to the northward of 
the equator, which have the ocean open to the west or S. Westward. Preceding, and sub- 
sequent to the rainy season, on the Coast of Guinea, tornadoes may be expected ; these are 
hard squalls from East and B.S. EF. astward, accompanied with thunder, lightning, and much 
rain. In the Gulf of Guinea, faint breezes and calms are also frequent at varlous seasons 
of the year. 

About Cape Lopez, and from thence along the coast to the southward, the eurrent often 
sets to the northward ; at other times it is variable, with strong ripplings, near the rivers in 
the rainy season; when the freshes froin these rivers, added to a body of water being driven 
toward the Coast by the S. W. wind, is turned backward and forms a westerly current. In 
the dry season, there is frequently no current. 


—e 
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The ramy season to the southward of the equator, on the Coast of Loango, Congo, and Rainy sea. 
Angola, is the opposite to that on the Coast of Guinea; the sun in the northern hemisphere Tides 
bringing the rainy season on the latter coast, at which time it is the dry season of the former ; 
the southern sun producing the rains to the southward of the equator. 

In the fair season, on the coasts which embrace tlie Gulf of Guinea, land and sea breezes Lan ana 
prevail; but the winds blow almost constantly from the sea during the rains. eee 

Headlands, 


HEADLANDS OR ISLANDS, from Cape Verd around the coast of Guinea, are some- 20°52" 
coast of 


times seen by East India ships, proceeding by the eastern route to St. Helena, the chief of Gitex 
which appear. to be situated by lunar observations and chronometers as follows. 


Geo. site of 
Capes Verd 


CAPE VERD, in lat. 14° 50’ N. lon. 17° 35° W. 
CAPE ROXO, isin lat. 12° 12’ N. lon. 16° 50’ W. ; and 18 leagues to the S. S. Eastward, #4 Ror. 


O. Bissagos 


lies the Bissagos Islands encircled by shoals, with other shoals between them and Cape Roxo. Biss 


ST. ANN’S SHOALS, front the coast to the 8. W. of Sierra Leon at a great distance, St. Ann's 
and their western extremity in lat. 7°34’ N. lon. 13° 28’ W. bears nearly south from the” 


Isles de Loss. 


CAPE ST. ANNE, the western extreme of Sherbro Island, is situated in lat. 7 4 N. and Cape. 
lon. 12° 20' W., and a group called Turtle Isles project from it to the westward, uniting 
with the southern extremity of the foregoing shoals. , 


CAPE MENSURADO, in lat. 6° 25’ N. lon. 10° 30! W. is high; and from Cape Verd Capes Men- 
to this part of the coast of Guinea, soundings extend out toa considerable distance from the 


land. 


CAPE PALMAS, in lat. 4° 30’ N. lon. 7° 41’ W. is rather low, like most parts of the Palmas, 
coast of Guinea, and it should not be rounded under 28 fathoms. Variation 17° W. in 1793. 


CAPE THREE POINTS, is in lat. 4° 31’ N. lon. 2° 41/ W.; and Cape St. Paul, the tree point, 
western extremity of the Bight of Benin, in lat. 5° 29! N. Ion. 0° 50! E. | St. Paul, 


CAPE FORMOSA, in lat. 4°: 5 N. lon. 5° 5’ E. is very low, forming the eastern ex- sndrormoso. 
tremity of the Bight of Benin, and from hence the coast extends about 53 leagues nearly 
east to the north of Calabar River, all low land, where it turns round to the southward, 


forming the Bight of Biafra, into which flow several. large rivers. 


ISLAND FERNANDO PO, situated in the middle of the Bight of Biafra, is ait Fernando Po. 
13 or 14 leagues west of the mouth of the great River Camaroons, the body of it being in 
lat. 3° 14° N. lon. 7°48’ E., and it is about 20 leagues in circuit, inhabited by negroes, well 


watered, abounding in sugar-cane and fruits. 


PRINCE'S ISLAND, in lat. 1° 30’ N. lon. 7° 3’ E., is about 27 leagues to the W.N. Ww. Prince's 
of Cape St. John, and about the same distance to the S. $. W. of Fernando Po. It is high, “**"* 
with a village and harbour on the east. side, where bullocks, hogs, goats, and water may “be | 
procured. There are some rocks and islets adjoining, particular ly those called the Three Tree Bro 
Brothers, ena 4 or 5 —— to the S. Wa site om called warocoy® about 2 leagues to the caroco. 


southwaxd. — 
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xt. Thoms. ISLAND ST. THOMAS, about 40 leagues west of Gabon River, is about 26 leagues 
in circuit, of a round form, it north extremity being in lat. 0° 30’ N. lon. 6° 37',E., and the 
islets off its south extremity lie on the equator. This island belongs to the Portuguese, and 
it affords some articles of refreshment for ships that touch at the bays on the eastern part, 
the chief of which is Anna de Chaves; but the shore to the northward of this bay being 
rocky and steep, it must have a wide birth in passing. | 


spe = The Chesterfield, working toward the road of St. Thomas, on the 18th of Sep- 

ny ors = tember 1781, with the Blandford and Tartar in company, got no ground at 50 and 60 
fathoms, until the rocks were seen along side, had then 16 fathoms and the ship grounded 
in stays. When aground, the fort bore S. W. by S., a small island off the N. W. point of the 
road N. W., the eastern extreme S. by W., off shore about 4 or 5 miles, and off the small 
island nearly 3 miles. Hove the ship off the shoal with the stream anchor, and the assis- 
tance of a schooner: afterward, steered for the road, keeping the fort from west to W. by S.; 
had from no ground 60 to 16 fathoms, and shortly after 6 fathoms, shells, sand, and coral, 
then anchored with the small island bearing N. by W. 4 W., south end of St. Thomas S. 
§ W., the northernmost point N. W.4 W., and the fort W.S. W., off shore about 2 miles. 

Anchorage, ‘The Tartar anchored in 54 fathoms, with the fort S.W. by W. distant 1 mile, and the 
Blandford much farther out; by observation, they made the south end of the island to lie on 
the equator. 

There are two large bays fit for large ships, with a small bay between them, and the prin- 
cipal one where the fort is, lies at the S. E. part of the island: in this bay, the depths are 
from 8} to 4 fathoms close in shore, the bottom clear fine sand. The other large one, 
called Man of War Bay, has a few huts, with good anchoring ground, and 1s aie at the 
N. W. part of the island. 

To approach the bay where the fort is situated, the best way is to come round by the 

and sailing south end of the island, because the current sets mostly to the northward, and the winds 
prevail from southward. ‘The shore to the southward of the fort can be approached with 
greater safety than to the northward, but not under the distance of 14 mile until the fort is 
brought to bear W. by N. 

The lead is no guide in turning in from the northward, because from no ground, a ship 
may have 12 fathoms, and be aground before another cast of the lead can be hove.* 


5 , 
Anso-Bons.  ANNO-BONA, in lat. 1° 30'S. lon. 5° 48’ E. (the body) distant 56 leagues westward 
| from Cape Lopez, is 7 or 8 leagues in circuit, rising in 2 high hills, the summits of which 
are often clouded, and on one of them is said to be a lake of pure water. This island is 
refreshed by constant breezes, which render it healthy; it abounds with tropical fruits, do- 
mestic animals, poultry, and produces excellent cotton; the inhabitants are negroes, con- 
verted to the catholic faith by the Portuguese. The best anchorage is at the N. E. part of 
the island, where there is a village: on the west side, the appearance of shoal. water was 

seen by the Queen in passing, projecting from some low land. Variation 19° W. in 1794. 


cape top. CAPE LOPEZ GONZALVES, inlat. 1° 11'S. lon. 8° 40’ E., is low and woody, and 
with the whole of the coast, which is generally low to Angola, may be approached to 15 or 
20 fathoms. | | 


LOANGO BAY, in lat. 4° 38’ S. lon. 11° 27’ E. is surrounded by red cliffs; and from 
tame ®*7- the southern extremity called Indian Point, a reef projects nearly half way across the bay, 


* The Glatton struck on a shoal here, as will be seen under that ship’s name among the descriptions of 
eastern passages to St. Helena. : 
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with good anchorage within it in 4 fathoms % mile from the shore; but the surf prevents 
landing, except in the canoes of the country. ' 


CONGO RIVER'S MOUTH, in lat. about 6° 0’ S. is wide, with rapid freshes congo River. 
running out of it to,the N. Westward, which discolour the sea at a considerable distance, 
and carry floating islands of trees a great way out to sea, but being seldom visited by ships, 
this river is not well known.* | ; 


ST. PAUL DE LOANDO, in lat. about 9° 0’ S. situated on the south shore of Bengo «. panae 
Bay, and on an island 10 leagues long, which with a peninsula of the main, forms a good “""” 
port: this is the chief settlement of the Portuguese on the coast of Angola. 


BENGUELA BAY, in lat. 12° 39'S. lon. 13°29 E. or 19° 53/ East of James’s Town, nengueta 
St. Helena, by Capt. Heywood’s chronometers, in H. M. ship Nereus, is called also the Bay sie ana | 
of St. Antonio, St. Philip of Benguela, being the chief Portuguese settlement on this coast. “*"?*°" 
The Nereus, on the 29th Jan. 1811, anchored in 10 fathoms, with the Flagstaff just touch- 
ing the East side of the church, bearing S. 54° E. distant 14 mile. 
The Georgina 12th June 1805, moored in 10 fathoms, with the Northern extreme of the 
land N. by W. 4 W., St. Philip's Bonnet W. N. W. 4 W., the flag-staff of the Fort S. E. 3 
E., off shore 14 mile, and found 2 ships and 7 brigs in the Road, under Portuguese colours. 
This bay is formed on the S. W. side by a peninsula, the extremity of which is called 
Punta de Chapeo, from a single clump of trees on it, the shore on each side being barren ; 
and this clump is called St. Philips Bonnet or Hat. The extreme points of the bay, extend — 
from each other about 7 or 8 miles; and from a transit line joining these points, the bay is 
about 24 miles in depth to the beach : upon that transit line, and half way between St. Philips 
Bonnet and the low sandy point of the bay, the depth of water is 17 fathoms, from hence, 
decreasing gradually to 6 fathoms within a mile of the shore. : a 
The surrounding country abounds with excellent fruit and vegetables, but the water is not 
of the best quality, and procured with some difficulty, by bailing it out of wells of considera- 
ble depth, distant about 300 yards from the beach. The Nereus was well supplied with 
bullocks, sheep, goats, hogs, fruit and vegetables; and plenty of fine fish were caught by 
the seine in the bay. Variation 20° W. in 1806. 


CAPE NEGRO, in lat. 16° 0! S. lon. 11° 54’ E. by chronometers, measured from Ben- Geo. site of 
cuela, is the westernmost land of this part of the coast, of a level, brown, sandy appearance, ge al 
discernible at 7 leagues distance, were it not for the atmosphere being generally hazy; but 
in passing at 3 leagues distance, in regular depths of 12 to 15 fathoms, no projecting head- 
land was seen in the Nereus. | 

Between Benguela Bay and Cape Negro, there are several bays near the former; and Vil- 
lage Bay, Turtle Bay, and Little Fish Bay, nearest the Cape. Village Bay is in lat. 14° 
10/ S. where the Abington and Josiah anchored in 20 fathoms, in Oct. 1703, and got plenty 
of wood, and water from a pool near the shore. | 


Bays. 


PORT ALEXANDER, in lat. 15° 59’ S. is formed by the peninsula of Cape Negro, port atex-. 
which terminates in a curve to N. E. ward, bounding the entrance on the west side. ‘This *""" 
Port has from 12 to 20 fathoms water in it, and seems to be well sheltered from all winds, 
by the sketch of it made in H. M. sloop Star, in 1796. i 


* The freshes run constantly out of the Congo or Zahir River all the year, sometimes at the rate of 6 and 7 
miles an hour, there being no tides; and as there is upward of 100 fathoms water in the middle of the entrance, 
the difficulty of navigating it is great, and its extent and source at present are enveloped from the knowledge 
of Europeans. But it is to be hoped, our knowledge of this great River will soon be enlarged, by the exertions 
and talents of the officers, lately sent by Government to explore it. 

H 
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Fish Bay. FISH BAY, in lat. 16° 30'S. formed by a narrow sandy peninsula on the West side, 
called Tiger Peninsula, has even soundings from 12 to 6 tathoms, being a spacious and sate 
harbour. But as there is said to be no fresh water on the coast, from lat. 16° to 31° S., these 
bays are seldom visited, except by Whalers. 


Walvih Bay. = WALVISH BAY, in lat. 22° 34’ S. lon. 14° 36’ E. is spacious and well sheltered, ex- 
cept from northerly winds, which seldom blow here ; and it is frequented by Whalers. Sound- 
ings extend a considerable way off the coast, from hence to Cape Negro. 


Sandwich = | SANDWICH HARBOUR, in lat. 23° 30! S. is small, with only 3 fathoms water in it. 


heer SPENCER'S BAY, in lat. 25°46’ S. has 5 and 6 fathoms water, but although sheltered 
by Mercury Island on the west side of the entrance, it is rather exposed to northerly winds. 


aire ANGRA PEQUENA (Little Bay) or Santa Cruz, in lat. 26° 37/ S. has 33, 4, and 5 
fathoms water ; and the best and deepest anchorage, is on the cast side of the Isles at its en- 
trance, in 4 or or fathoms, sheltered from all w nls. 


Geo. soot = ELIZABETH BAY, in lat. 27° 0! S. lon. 15°37! E. is formed by Possession Island, 
tay. which lies about 3 miles from the land, having a channel between them of 8, 9, and 10 fa- 
thoms. A ship may anchor under the Island, and be sheltered from West to $S. W. Var. 22° 


50/ W. in 1793. This place is the boundary between the Kaffer and Hottentot Countries. 


Geo. ste of = CAPE VOLTAS, in lat. about 28° 42'S. lon. 16° 20! E. is the south point of the Orange 
or Giarep River; an extensive shoal projects from it, and to the south adjoining to the 
Coast, there are several Islets. 
To the southward of Cape Voltas, ‘soundings seem to extend far out, for the Hanover 
from India, on the 2d June 1715, in lat. 29° S. perceiving the water discoloured, sounded 
in 95 fathoms fine sand, and at noon had 115 fathoms when the observed lat. was 29° 6’ S. 
and after steering N. W. 8 miles, the land was scen at 4 P. M. bearing N. E. by FE. distant 
supposed about 15 leagues. 


WINDS and CURRENTS, near the ERUATOR, and the 
BRAZIL COAST. — 


AND OF SHIPS WHICH HAVE BEEN CARRIED NEAR THE LATTER. 


Seer IT has been observed, that on the Brazil coast, the winds are periodical, blowing from 
ginds an? ~6§§. 8. E. and S. E. from March to September, the current then running to the northward : 
Braz cossts and from September to March, the wind blowing from N. E. and E.N. E. witha southerly 
current prevailing during the same period : vessels are therefore directed, to make the land to 
windward of the port they intend to touch at, according to the periodical winds blowing 
along the coast, which generally govern the currents. 
When the sun is in the northern hemisphere, the winds on the Brazil coast, certainly 
incline more from south-eastward than in the opposite season, when that luminary is south 
of the equator, for at this time they prevail at eastward, 
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It appears, that in any season of the year, if the coast be not made to the north of Cape: The coast 
St. Augustine, there is no difficulty in getting to the southward; for ships which have made t- “maa far 
the coast in lat. 7° and 8° S. which is considerably to the dorthwatd ot this cape, even 
in the unfavourable season, found little dithculty in getting tod the southward after making a 
few tacks, and experienced little or no current to the northward. But from March to Oc- 
tober, in an indifferent sailing ship, it would be imprudent to make the land to the north 
of Cape Augustine, if it can be avoided. To the northward of Cape Ledo, or near Cape 
Roque, it cer rtainly should not be made, on account of S. E. winds and W. N. W. currents, 
liable to sweep a ship round Cape Roque to the yoy ard, which has frequently been 
experienced.”. 

Outward- bound ships, which touch at St. Sstealles in every month of the year, after aise ori 


leaving this place, proceed to the southward without difficulty, for the winds mostly draw to $3, 
E.S. E. in lat. 13° or 14° S. even in the most unfavourable season for sailing to the south- '° ®** 


ward, and they are frequently variable near the coast, with land breezes at times. About north-cax 
terly at 


Cape Frio, the prevailing winds are nor th-easterly all the year, though often variable, and Cape Frio. 
sea and land breezes, are no ae ienced in the entrance to Rio Janeiro. 


KING GE ORGE, ist June 1799, ea the equator in lon. 30° W. with the view of py crossing 


getting quickly into the S. E. trade, but being in the stream of the equatorial current, she jf SU. 
was carried greatly to the westward, and saw the land about Cape Roque at 5 P. M. 6th ce 
June, bearing from $.S.E. to 8. W. by S.; having steered south 41 miles till 6 P.M. she *"" 
tacked to the N. F. Cape Roque bearing S.S. K., a remarkable humunock South, breakers 

on Cape Roque Shoal S. by W. distant 3 or 4 miles, and off the land 8 or 9 leagues. She 

stood trom hence, close hauled, to regain the variable winds in north latitude, in order to 


make easting, which considerably prolonged her passage to India. 


ACTIVE, bound to Peniambucd, passed the Cape Verd Islands in lon. 312° W., and on Active, by 


crossing the 


the 4th March 1811, she crossed the equator in lon. 35° W., and afterward made the COaSt equator rar 
of Brazil far to the west of Cape Roque. March 25th, a pilot came off, and carried her into te voy... 
Parvazira Bay, where she procured a-pilot fo conduct her to Pernambuco. Coasting along 
to the eastward, with land breezes at times, the boat was daily sent on shore for provisions, 
and she anchored in the might, or when the wind was contrary, as a tide or Cue ran 


mostly to the westward. 


SALINAS BANK, was found to extend parallel to the coast a great way to the west- Salinas Bank. 
ward of Cape Roque, being a steep coral reef above and under water, with a channel of 1 
to 2 miles broad between it and the shore: here the pilot got the Active once aground, and 
at another time into 24 fathoms. By crossing the equator far to the Westward, and con- 
sequently getting far to leeward of Cape Roque, this ship’s at was 30 much prolonged, 
as to render her voyage unprofitable, which occasioned a suit at law peween the Freighters 


and Proprietors of the ship. . ; 


GENERAL STUART, August 16th, 1803, lost N. E. trade in lat. 14° N. lon. 27° W. ; 103, cene 


ral Stnart 


was then perplexed with light breezes from south: to S.S. W. and stood to the S. E. On sce Fernaee 
the 31st, was in lat. 6° N., lon. 15° W. stood to the westward till in lat. 1° N., lon. 27° W. Se.syronne 
September 1h the wind then veering to 8.5. E., saw Fernando orone and anchored oe 


* The ‘ariapiets with the ordnance stores on ( Roatal for the army of Monte Viddeo, in 1807, by crossing the 
equator too far ta the westward, were carried so far in this direction by. the currents, that they could not get to 
southward of Cape St. Augustine, and were twice obliged to stand to the northward, into variable winds, to regain 
easting, after having made two ffuitless attempts to get into the regular south-east trade. This happened i in 
May and June. 

+ The Brazil os says 30 leagues, in a N. W. direction: 

H2 
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there on the 15th: The well being nearly dry, and a high surf, procured only 9 butts of 
water at this place; sailed 19th, and made the Brazil coast on the 20th, in lat. 7° 10/S.; on tae 
Q2lst and 22d, the wind at 8.8. E. to S. E., tacked several times at 5 or 6 miles from the 
shore; at noon 22d, in lat. 7° 48/ S. the wind veered to E.S. E. and E. by S., stood to the 
southward, and saw the coast no more. 


1803, War- WARREN HASTINGS, May Sth, 1803, lost north-east trade in lat. 9° 30/ N. lon. 23° 
sweat” 40° W. and got S. E. trade Q1st, in lat. 2° N. lon. 25° W. ‘The trade being scant, made 
oo the Brazil coast 28th, in lat. 8° 30'S.; on the 29th, the wind veering more easterly, lost 
sight of the coast in lat.9°S. Whilst in sight of the land, had soundings from 25 to 40 
fathonis. : 


root = ELLICHERRY, May 10th, 1802, lost north-east trade in lat. 7° N. lon. 25° W. and 


Fenede got S. E. trade 14th, in lat. 3° N. lon. 27° W.; had the trade far southerly, and saw Fer- 
and Braet’ ~nando Noronha 20th; tacked to north-eastward for 30 hours, saw the island again 22d, and 
oer passed to leeward of it; saw the Brazil coast 24th, and was obliged to tack frequently near 

it for several days, the wind south-easterly; in lat. 8° 06’ S. on the 30th, with a steady wind 


at S. E. and S. E. by E. was enabled to stand to the southward without tacking again. 


3802, strong _ CUFFNELLS, May 28th, 1802, lost north-east trade in lat. 83° N. lon. 22° W. and got 

 wewerly  §, E. trade June 4th, in lat. 5° N. lon. 21° W. From the equator, had a current setting W. 

fromequ- | and W. by N. from 30 to 52 miles daily, till the coast of Brazil was in sight 14th, in lat. 8° 

con S.; tacked to the N. E. and stood on this tack near two days, then tacked to the southward, 
and saw the land no more. 


1802, The SIR EDWARD HUGHES, May 23d, 1802, lost N. E. trade in lat. 6° N. lon. 23° 


Same near 


Fernando, ~=W. and got the wind at S.S. E. 25th, in lat. 5° N. lon. 23° 30° W. The trade kept far 

Brazil coast. SOUth, and the current set westward strong. June 2d. saw Fernando Noronha, made seve- 
ral tacks till the Brazil coast was seen about Cape Augustine, June 7th; had some hard 
squalls here. In lat. 13° S. the wind veered to E. 8. E. and to E. by N. June 13th, in 17° 
S. latitude. 


uosw HENRY DUNDAS, October 20th, 1797, lost N. E. trade in sight of the Cape Verd 
Islands, and crossed the equator November 4th, in lon. 30° 30’ W. with a scant S. E. trade. 
On the 8th, made the Brazil coast in 6° 50’ S. about Cape Ledo. The wind became more 
favourable near the land. 


1795, Wes BOMBAY CASTLE, and fleet, June 27th, 1795, at 3 A.M. in lat. about 7° S. had 18 


reat from fathoms on the Brazil coast, and tacked; the wind continued from south-eastward, with very 
alma to 


Bratil coast. little current, till she arrived at St. Salvadore, July 7. They had 63° westerly current from 
Palma to the coast of Brazil. 


1806, Fnropo EUROPE and fleet, October 16th, 1805, lost north-east trade in lat 11° N. lon. 28° W. 

cat. and got south-east trade 26th, in lat. 4° N. lon. 29° W. November 4th, in lat. 6° S. saw 

the Brazil coast; had the wind near the land at E. by S. and E. S. E. stood to the south- 

ward along the coast: on the 7th, were in 18 and 19 fathoms, off Pernambuco or Fernam- 

buco point; on the 8th, in lat. 10° 40° S. the wind veered from E. by S. to E. by N. and 

__E.N. E. no land in sight; worked into the Bay of All Saints, on the 10th, the wind at E. and 

wrecked by E. Dy S. By crossing the equator too far west, the Company’s ship Britannia, and King 

Swart. George transport, were wrecked on the Roccas Shoal in the morning of the 1st November, 
and several other ships in the fleet, narrowly escaped this dangerous shoal. 
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_ BRAZIL COAST. 


HEADLANDS, AND PRINCIPAL HARBOURS, WITH SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. 


CAPE ROQUE, the N. E. extremity of Brazil, appears to be in lat. about 5° 10! S.* Geo. ste or 
lon. about 35° 40’ W. by observations taken in the East India ship King George in 1792, _ 
and the northern extremity of the breakers on the Bank of Cape Roque, she made in lat. 4° 

53! §. which lies 6 or 7 leagues northward from the Cape. 


CAPE LEDO, in lat. 6° 50/ S. lon. 35° 7’ W. by mean of several ships lunar observa- Geo. site of 
tions, forms the outer extreme of the land bounding Paraiba River, which is a place of con- ant Peraivs 
siderable trade, having 24 fathoms on the bar at low water. Between Cape Roque and“ 
this place, the coast is generally lined by Reefs, with soundings extending to a considerable 
distance, but near Cape Ledo the bank 1s steep, as the distance from no soundings to 14 
fathoms near the shore, is only about 3 miles, which makes great caution necessary in ap- 
proaching this part of the coast in the night, because the Reefs project out to a considerable 


distance. 
CAPE ST. AUGUSTINE, in lat. 8° 28’ S. lon. 34° 50' W. is formed of a ridge of high ¢5>. 3°” 


land projecting into the sea, with the Fort N. S. de Nazareth on the summit of the hill over aif rernan. 
the Cape. Pernambuco, in lat. 8° 12'S. about 6 leagues Northward of this Cape, is a place 
of great trade, being the Port of the City of Olinda: the entrance is narrow, with 4 fathoms 
in it at low water, nor is there room for many large ships inside, by which a pilot is neces- 
sary to conduct a ship into this Port. The Reef which forms the harbour extends nearly 
North and South, having a small Tower or Fort on its Northern extremity, and ships steer- 
ing Westward for the entrance of the harbour, must haul close round this extremity of the 
Reef, and be ready to drop their anchor in the harbour, which stretches southward within 
the Reef. Large ships in want of refreshments, may anchor in the road well out, and get the 
needful supplies, where they will be enabled to proceed to sea, on the appearance of blowing 
weather. 

From Cape St. Augustine, the coast takes a direction about S. by W. several leagues, then pirections. 
S.S. Westerly to the Reefs of St. Francisco in lat. about 10° 48! S. which lie about a league 
off shore, having a passage within them for small vessels. From hence, the coast lies nearly 
S. W. to the Bay of All Saints, having a reef lining it in many places, which forms a few in- 
termediate harbours for small vessels. | 

If a large ship make the land about Capes Ledo or St. Augustine, it will be prudent not 
to approach it under 25 or 20 fathoms in proceeding to the southward, for with due caution, 


the soundings are generally a sufficient guide. 


BAHIA DE TODOS SANTOS, or Harbour of St. Salvadore, is an extensive basin Baba 
with several islands in it, the entrance being bounded by the large island Tapoa or Taporica 
on the west side, and on the east side by the peninsula on which the city of St. Salvadore is 
built. Cape St. Antonio, or Cape St. Salvadore, is the S. W. extreme of the peninsula, on 


* Cape Roque, is probably a little more to the south than here stated, although laid down in lat. 5° 0’ S. in 
several charts. The Active, already noticed, of having fallen to leeward of this Cape, made it in lat. 50 34’ S, 
by noon observation, when passing between it and the Bank in 1811; but probably, more confidence should be 
placed in the observations of the King George, though taken at a considerable distance from the Cape, as they 
seem to have been inexperienced ebservers on board the Active. | 


(ree, pite. 


Lirections. 


Suchorage. 


Winds. 


Porto Seguro. 


Abrolhos or 
Brazil Bank. 
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which stands Tort Cabo, situated in lat. 12° 58’ S. lon. 38? 13’ W. by mean of lunar obser- 
vations taken in the I. I. Company’s ships ; from the Cape, a shoal bank projects South and 
S. E.ward to the distance of 2 miles, called the Shoal of St. Antonio, on which the tide 
makes ripplings, but there 1s said to be not less than 4 fathoms water on it. The island 
Taporica is lined with a shoal bank that bounds the west side of the channel, and must be 
avoided: the depths are 10 and 12 fathoms in the fair track, a little outside the entrance of 
the harbour, deepening to 15 and 20 fathoms farther in. 

With a fair wind, when Cape St. Salvadore } is approached within 4 or 5 miles, it should be 
brought to bear N. by E. or N. by E. 3 E., and when Fort Cabo is on this bearing, steer 
N. + TE: or N. by E. direct for the ia one borrowing on the Cape bank if the wind be 
easterly; or as soon as Monserrate Point is seen open with the Cape point, (which is the 
hrst point to the northward on the cast side of the harbour) steer right in. 

The pilots say, that a ship may borrow on the Cape Bank to 5 fathoms with a steady 
breeze, but not under 15 fathoms with little wind. Should the wind be at E. N. E. or N. E., 
a ship may work in with safcty, taking care to avoid the western shore; and a pilot will come 
off, if the signal be made. Having entered the harbour and neared Fort Balco, pass it in 
14 fathoms about } a mile distant, then anchor abreast the city, mn 8, 10, or 12 fathoms, about 
1 or 12 mile off: the bottom is sandy § in some places. 

The Glatton, moored in 8 fathoms, sand shells and coral, had the flagstaff of the Fort 
abreast the city bearing E. N E. 3 N. distant 1 mile, Fort Balco S. 3 W. ‘about 1 mile, ex- 
tremes of the island Tapori ica fr aa N. W. by W. to W.S. W. distant 4 or 5 miles. There 
is a light-house on the Cape Point, to guide ships i in the night. High | water at 21 hours on 
full and change of inoon. 

This port is sometimes visited by Suir Sound East India ships in-want of -afi eshments, 
but its situation being in the middle of the S. E. trade, navigators are cautious of touching 
here, thinking they may find it difhcult to get to the south afterward, on account ot 
adverse winds, said (in some old books) to blow along the coast from the southward “from 
March to September : but the East India ships, have never found any difficulty in getting 
from this port to the southward, even in the most unfavorable months, June, July, and Au 
gust, for the wind generally draws well to the Eastward here, and more so, as you proceed 
to the southward. 


PORTO SEGURO, or SEGUIRO, in lat. 16° 41’ S. is a place of considerable trade, 
but will not admit large ships, and the road outside is said to be foul ground ; shoals lie 
about 5 miles to the E. N. E. of the rivers mouth, which must be left to the northward in 
proceeding to the road. ss a ship touch here, a pilot will be necessary. 


‘-ABROLHOS BANK, or BRAZIL BANK, extends from lat. 16° to 19°'S., having 
various depths from 20 to 60 fathoms, and on the parallel of 18° 36’ S. it projects about 55 
- leagues East from Point Abrolhos, or to lon. 36° W.; but farther to the northward, it ap- 
proaches much nearer to the coast. It seems not to be a continued bank, but pr obably is 
formed of several detached parts, with deep water between them; as soundings have been 
got by many ships far out on the bank, when others between them and the coast, had no 
hottom with 100 fathoms of line. 

Royal Charlotte, Brunswick, and Glatton, left St. Salvadore 5th June 1803, and on the 
day following, in lat. 16° 0! S. lon. 37° 48) W. had soundings of 22 and 23 fathoms ; > steered 
froin thence 15 miles S.S. E. to S. E. gradually deepening to 60 fathoms. 

- Warren Hastings, 3d June 1803, in lat. 16° 0! S. fon. 38° 40/ W. by lunars, and 38° 54! 
W. by chronometers, had 23 fathoms; then. steered between. S. 3. E. and S.S. E. 19 miles, 
in. 22, 23, 25, 30, and 35 fathoms, and soon. after had po ground 70 fathoms. 

David ‘Scott, 28th June 1810, in lat. 16° $5’ 8. lon. 38° 26’ W. had from 19 to 24 fa~- 
thoms ; the coast in sight, bearing W.S. W. distant about 17 leagues. 
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The soundings of the ships stated above, appear to have been on the northernmost part 
of the Brazil Bank, which is probably a detached part projecting about 26 or 28 leagues 
from the coast, as all these ships lost soundings steering 5. S. E.ward. 

Busbridge, 5th June 1792, in lat. 18° 35! S. “lon. 35° 54! W. by chronometers, and 35° 56! 
W. by lunar observations, had soundings 30, 32, and 33 fathoms coral rock, probably near 
the eastern verge of the Bank of Abrollias. 

Dorsetshire, got no soundings, in passing not far from the situation where the Busbridee 
had ground. Variation on the ver ge of the Bank 3° E. 1803. 

Sir Edward Hughes, 13th June 1802, in lat. 17° 18’ S. lon. 36° 15! got no ground 
with 100 line ; steered S. E. by S. 32 miles, no ground 100 fathoms ; rien E. 22 “miles, 
and got no ground 65 fathoms. 

Upon this outer Bank of Abrolhas, -to the eastward of the islands of the same‘name, there 
is no danger, and it ts a guide for ships approaching the coast, although there appear to be 
deep gaps or chasins in it, particularly to the northward of 18° South latitude, 


- 


ABROLHAS ISLANDS, in lat. 18° 1/ S. lon. 38° 25° W. distant Seoul 12 ee con Abrothos 
the coast, consist of 4 snail isles near each other, with some rocks and shoals ad) joining ; Coe ae. 
they are destitute of water, but abound with rats and turtle. There is said to be 6 and 7 
fathoms off the east point of the easternmost island, which is the largest, and that a ship 
" might anchor between it and South Island, but Capt. Isbister in hauling round the south 
side of the latter, in search of turtle, got his ship aground on a coral shoal. They are ap- 
parently safe te approach from the Eastward, as Capt. J. Crabtree in January 1811, passed 
outside of them at 8 or 9 miles distance, and had not nies than 15 fathoms regular soundings, 
and they seemed clear of danger on that side. 

To the West of the Abrolhos Islands, there is a iene 5 or 6 leagues wide, with 9 to Inner 
14 fathoms sand and mud, which is seldom used except by coasters. On the west side, to--""™ 
ward the land, this channel is bounded by shoals and rocks above water, called the Hats. 

From Abrolhas Point, the coast lies about S. by W. and is safe to approach, if a birth be Coat 10 me 
- given to the small isles which lie near it in some places, particularly the Three Brothers in 
lat. about 19° 30'S. When round Espirito Santa, the coast trends more to the S. W. to 
Cape St. Tome, to the S. Westward of which, lie the three Isles of St. Ann, about a league 
or more from the shore, affording shelter and good anchorage under them ; and fresh water 
may be got at a village to the northward of them, i in Formosa Bay. 


CAPE FRIO (COLD), about 11 or 12 leagues to the S. W. of the Isles of St. Ann, is cape Fic. 
tormed by an island, having a channel 14 mile wide between it and the main land, but al- 
though the depths in it are 7 and 8 fathoms, it is not safe, on account of eddies and str ong 
currents. Ships bound for Rio Janeiro, steer always to make this Cape, which is situated 
in lat. 23° 1! S. and in lon. 41° 50! W. or 1° 4’ E. from Rat Island in Rio Janeiro Harbour, 
by Capt. P. Heywood’s chronometers ; this is probably very near its true situation, although aa 
the observations of Captains Torin, Mortlock, and Krusenster n the Russian circumnavigator, 
place it in lon. 41° 49’ W. 

The Cape appears like two paps or hummocks, aaa close to it on the N. E. side, lie se- 
veral small aisles, which like the island that forms the cape, have deep water close to them. 

The land about the Cape is of middling height, appearing at a distance like islands ; to the 
northward, the land 1s higher. From Abrolhas Bank to this place, soundings are generally 
got at a moderate distance from the coast. 


RIO JANEIRO HARBOURS ENTRANCE, is about 20: leacues West from Cape sasting a- 
Frio, and ships approaching the latter, must be careful not to run into the bay to the north Ris taneiro. 
of the Cape, with the wind Easterly or S. E. in the night, which has happened to several 
ships bv mpisteine the latitude of the Cape, and nearly proved fatal to them. 
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In steering from Cape Frio to the westward, keep 3 or 4 leagues off shore, and when the 
distance is 9 or 10 leagues west from Cape Frio, you will see the Sugar-Loaf, if clear wea- 
ther, and soon after Rodondo, (or Round Island) bearing about west, appearing like a small 
hummock, and also the extremity of the land to the westward ; steer direct for it, and you 
will soon see Raza, or Razor Island, and in sailing along, will pass the Marice Islands, si- 
tuated near the shore, distant 5 leagues or more from the entrance of the harbour, which are 
2 or 3 small low islands. Round Island, by chronometer, bears from Cape Frio S. 85° W. 
distant 64 miles, and is in shape a perfect haycock. . 

Razor Island is low, but has a kind of small peak, and seems as if sliced off to the north- 
ward, by which it probably got the name of Raza:—When you make it bearing westward, 
it resembles a slipper. The soundings are 30 and 35 fathoms near these islands on the out- 
side, and to the eastward of them. Stcering on for Razor Isle, you will make the Islands 
Paya and Maya*, which are 4 to 6 miles eastward of the harbour, and lie near the shore, off 
Point Tarpu :—Paya 1s the outermost, and is on with the Sugar-Loaf bearing N. W. by W. 
4 W. by compass; Maya is within it, and there is another sinall islet within these, so near 
the shore that it is not always perceived. Razor Island bears from Round Island by com- 
pass, E. by N. 4 N. and from the Sugar-Loaf S. by W. 

The Great Chamnel, leading to the harbour, 1s between the Paya Islands to the eastward, 
and Razor Island westward :—when these islands are approached, the entrance of the har- 
bour will be perceived, which is formed by the Sugar-Loaf to the westward, and Santa Cruz 
point to the eastward, on which is a fort. Having the Sugar-Loaf open to the westward of 
Paya, steer direct for it; and should the wind not be likely to carry you fairly into the har- 
bour, anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms, when you are within 4 or # of a inile of a small isle, called 
Cutunduba, with it bearing about N. W. by compass, which isle hes just without the Sugar 
Loaf. If you go farther in, the swell on the bar will make you roll your ports in the water ; 

_and it is imprudent to anchor between the Sugar-Loaf and Santa Cruz, in the narrow part 
of the entrance to the harbour, where the depth is greater, the bottom rocky, the channel 
not a mile wide; with a tide rushing through it, between the rocky shores on cach side, at 
the rate of 6 or 7 miles an hour on the springs. 

The sea breeze generally sets in before mid-day in the entrance of the harbour, and con- 
tinues till about sun-sct. You should not enter between the Sugar Loaf and Santa Cruz 
point with an ebb-tide, and the sea breeze far expended. Several ships, at different times, 
have been nearly lost, by anchoring in the gut between themf. 

If you do not get a pilot outside, keep nearer Santa Cruz point than to the Sugar Loaf, in 
scripuon ava Passing between them. There is a fort called St. John, a little above the Sugar Loaf, which 
arections with Santa Cruz Fort on the opposite side, command the entrance of the harbour. When 

past the latter, the course up the harbour is about N. by W. 4 W. stand boldly on for the 
anchorage abreast the city, if tlere is a moderate commanding brecze ; and you cannot have 
a more convenient birth for watering, &c. than with the principal church in one with the 
small Isle Ratos, or Rat, S. 53° W. by compass, and the flag on Villegagnon Fort on with the 
Sugar Loaf S, 8° E. where you will be abreast the watering place, in 17 fathoms mud and 


* The Nereus passed between them, and Capt. Heywood observes, that there are good passages between all 
the Islands which lie off the entrance of Rio Janeiro harbour. 

+ In September, 1803, H. M. ships Sceptre and Grampus, with the outward-bound flect for India, steered 
in for dhe harbour in the afternoon, 16th September. At 7 P.M _ it became squally and dark, with thunder, 
lightning, and rain ; the shore was discernible only by the flashes of lightning. ‘The journal of the Essex, states, 
that they anchored at 8 P. M. near the Sugar-Loaf, and nearly drove on shore with two anchors down. The Ear] 
Spencer, also anchored at 8 P. M. in 19 fathoms, with the best bower, and soon perceived they were near the 
Sugar Loaf, which obliged them to let go the small bower and sheet, to prevent being driven on shore. The 
ebb tide was setting round the point to the southward, near 7 miles an hour. This ship’s journal, mentions, 
that all the fleet were in danger in different ways, and that a flash of lightning saved the Sceptre from running 
on shore on Santa Cruz point. 
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sand. Isle Cobra lies before the city, and some ships pass round the north part of it, and 
anchor before the monastery at the N. W. end of the city. | 

If the breeze is light and flattering, as soon as you pass Santa Cruz point, haul up to the 
eastward ; for should you be obliged to anchor short, the ground is good on this side. The 
inner harbour lies within the islands Cobra and Emaxados. On the N. W. side of the for- 
mer, there is a most convenient place to heave down ships of any size. 

Rio Janeiro Harbour is easy of access, readily known by the remarkable land about it, and 
is very commodious. You should moor as soon as possible, the tides being much influenced 
by the winds, and the latter so variable, that it 1s difficult to keep a clear anchor 24 hours : 
itis high water at 43 hours full and change, the ebb then running much longer than the flood, 
and the velocity 34 or 4 miles per hour. Plenty of fruit, vegetables, and indifferent beef, are 
obtained at this port, but a ship intending to stop only a few days, ought to make application cactios. 
for a much longer time, as some of the governors have been known to refuse strangers sufh- 
cient time to repair, and refresh their ship’s crews. 

- Rio Janeiro City, called also St. Sebastian, is the capital of all Brazil, and the residence 
ofa viceroy.* The water is conveyed in pipes to the jetty, where boats lie and fill their casks 
with ease, as the rise and fall of the tides are inconsiderable. Hogs, and poultry, are dear; 
yams and pumpkins are easily obtained, ‘which are very useful for a scorbutic ship’s company, 
as they will keep a long time at sea. 

When bound out, if the wind is steady, steer direct for Santa Cruz point, but edge over pircctions 
to the eastward as soon as you can if. it is light, till Santa Cruz bears about S.S.E. 3 E, ine 
Should you be obliged to anchor, go no farther out, than to bring Villegagnon flag-staff in _ 
one with the peak at the back of the town, bearing about W. by S. 2 S., and square Island 
Fort on with the west-end of Cutanduba Island, where you will have 15 fathoms mud and 
sand :—this anchorage, is about midway betwixt Villegagnon Fort and the eastern shore. 
Farther out, the ground is foul and rocky. There is a small perpendicular islet with a church 
and house on its summit, elevated about 100 yards from the sea, having its communication 
with the main by a bridge: on the top of this islet, there is a well of excellent water, the water 
not more than 20 feet from the surface. : ee 

The reason for advising to keep to the eastward, as above described is, should you weigh 
in the mdrning with the land breeze, which is at first generally very light, you are in the 
fair way of the tide, which will set you right out ; but if more to the westward, it would be 
liable to horse you upon Square Island, which consists of some rocks with a fort on them, 


just within the Sugar-Loaf., The bar is about 4 or a 4 of a mile without Santa Cruz point ; 


the least water on it is thought to be 63, or Z less than 7 fathoms at low water spring tides. 


It is about 4 a mile in breadth, the depth increasing gradually on each side. The Sugar 
Loaf is in lat. 23° 00' S. and about 62 miles west from Cape Zi rio. 

Rio Janeiro, affording abundance of refreshments, is frequented by ships of war, and others 
bound to India with troops on board, for obtaining needful supplies; but unless they are in 
real want of water or other refreshments, or otherwise obliged to run for a port, it seems not 
advisable for ships destined to India, to touch at any of the ports on the coast of Brazil, as 
it must considerably lengthen the passage. Should a squadron of ships be absolutely ne- 
cessitated to stop somewhere, it may however be preferable to go into Rio Janeiro, rather 
than into False Bay at the Cape of Good Hope during the winter season, where supplies are 
not so abundant, nor the anchorage so safe for a fleet or large squadron. , 


_ ILHA GRANDE, in lat. 23° 17'S. is about 4 leagues in length, the eastern channel nna oranee. 
into its harbour being about 16 leagues to the W.S. W. of Rio Janeiro entrance, which is 
very safe, as is also the other channel to the west of the island. The whole of the channel 
formed between Ilha Grande and the Main, is a spacious and safe harbour for ships of any 
* Since the invasion of Portugal by the French, in 1808, Rio Janeiro has been the seat of the Portuguese 
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number and size, with soundings from 6 to 15 fathoms. There is fresh water on the west 
end of the Island Meranbaye, which bounds the east side of the eastern channel, and wood 


may be got on the contiguous islands: refreshinents may also be got at the Village dos Reis, 
situated on the main, opposite to the middle of I]ha Grande. 


ISLAND ST. SEBASTIAN, in lat. 23° 45'S., about 22 leagues to the W.S. W. of 
Ilha Grande, forins a safe harbour between it and main, by entering from the northward and 
keeping near the island, as the main land is lined by a shoal bank. Refreshments may be 
got at the villages on the island, or at those on the continent. The south entrance is not 
above a mile wide, but with proper caution, may be navigated in a middling sized ship, as 
Captain Heywood, passed between the Island St. Sebastian and the main, in the Nereus 
frigate, in 1810, where he lay 2 days during a S. E. gale, surveying the channel. He also 
passed between Ilha Grande and the main land. 


SANTOS BAY, in lat. 24° 0’ S. about 13 leagues to the W.S.W. of St. Sebastian, 
affords safe anchorage from all winds, excepting those at S. E. and Southward, and the town 
is 4 or 5 miles up the river. In this track, the Alcatrasses Isles, having foul ground about 
them, lie about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, and 5 or 6 leagues distant from the Island St. Se- 
bastian to the S. Westward. ISLE REDONDO, or Round Isle, in lat. 24° 30'S. and about 
6 or 7 leagues off shore, has a reef a little inside of it, extending about 4 miles parallel to the 
coast; to avoid which, ships that happen to get to the westward of Redondo, ought to 
keep it bearing to the northward of E. by N., for with it bearing E. 4 N.a ship will be with- 
in 4a mile of the reef. 

From Isle Redondo, to St. Catherina, there are several other small islands nearer the 
coast than the former, and it 1s safe to approach, having in this space some harbours, the 


— = which, is that of St. Francisco, in lat. 26° S. and Garoupas Road, in lat. about 
2 S. 


ISLAND ST. CATHERINA, extends about 10 or 11 leagues N. by E. and S. by W. the 
north end being in lat. 27° 19/ S. lon. 47° 50! W.: the channel between this island and the 
main, forms an excellent harbour for ships of every description; and it is navigdble to the 
narrow strait near the middle of the island, a little beyond which, stands the town of St. 
Catherina. From hence, to the south end of the island, the channel will only admit small 
vessels out to sea. 

The proper passage into the harbour, is round the north end of the island, between it and 
the Isle Alvoreda,distant about 2 leagues to the northward; but a ship may pass occasionally 
betwixt this isle and the other small isles to the N. W. of it, or between the latter and the 
main if necessary, the depths being from 8 to 12 fathoms among those isles. Having 
rounded the north end of the island, steer to the S. W. and southward, keeping about mid- 
channel between St. Catherina and the main, and anchor under the small Isle Atomeni, 
situated near the latter. 

Atomeri Isle, is in lat. 27° 22’ S. observed by Dr. Horner, Astronomer to the Russian 
Voyage of circumnavigation, under the direction of my friend, Captain Krusenstern, who 
made the variation here 7° 50/ E. in 1808. 

Here ships are well supplied with fruits, vegetables, and refreshments of various kinds, 
but the prices are not very low. Several small isles, line the shores of St. Catherina on 
both sides, those off the south end extending about 3 leagues to seaward; and the soundings 
increase to 65 or 70 fathoms about 10 leagues east of St. Catherina. 

Although neither the Spanish, or Portuguese charts, nor those published hitherto 1n this 
country, mark any soundings between Rio Janeiro and Rio de la Plata, yet every part of 
this coast seems to be fronted by soundings, in some places stretching to a considerable dis- 
tance off shore. 
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From the Island St. Catherina to Morro St. Marta, the coast extends about 20 leagues 
S.S. W.; from hence to Cape St. Mary, at the entrance of Rio de la Plata, the direction of 
the coast is generally about S. W., and in this space it has no safe harbours for large ships, 
but the shore in most places may be approached to a moderate distance with safety. 


ae 


INSTRUCTIONS and OBSERVATIONS for NAVI- 
GATING the RIO DE LA PLATA, or 
RIVER PLATE. 


BY CAPTAIN HEYWOOD OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
AT RIO DELA PLATA ENTRANCE, the prevailing winds during the summer months, Ri 4e 1s 


from September to March, are north-easterly, with tolerably clear weather over head, but g wie. 
dense atmosphere near the horizon. These winds haul gradually to the eastward as you advance 

up the river; and about the full and change of the moon, strong breezes from south-eastward 

are common at this season, accompanied with rain and foul weather. At Buenos Ayres, 
during the summer months, the S. E. winds are generally fresh in the day-time, hauling 
round to northward in the night. 

During the winter months, from March to September, the prevailing winds at the en- 
trance of the Plata are S. W., or more westerly; but up the river, more generally from the 
northward, than the southward of west. 

In the winter season, is the best weather at Buenos Ayres, for the winds being chiefly from 
N.W. to S. W., the water is smooth, and the communication can be kept up between the 
shore and the shipping with more facility. The weather is sometimes foggy, but fogs are 
most common in the months of July, August, and September, prevailing more at the en- 
trance of the river, and as far up as the S. E. tail of the Ortiz, than above these banks. 

As it cannot be said regular tides exist in the Plata, but currents as uncertain in their du- tides or cer 
ration as they are irregular in their rate and direction, no certain allowance can be made” 
for them; therefore, a ground log should be used, to find the course made good and dis- 
tance run. 

The tides, when the weather is settled, and the winds moderate, seldom rise or fall more 
than 5 or 6 feet; though at. Buenos Ayres, 8 miles distant from the city, we found in the 
Nereus, when the winds were strong at N. W., sometimes only 15 feet water; while with 
strong breezes from E. 5S. E. to S.S. W., the depth was upwards of 5 fathoms: but, except 
on such extraordinary occasions, we had between 17 and 22 feet water.* 

_The river Plata has many singularities; which arise, perhaps, from its formation being 
different from any other known river. Its entrance being very wide and shallow, it is 
affected by every change of wind in a remarkable manner; that a shift of wind may be pre- 
dicted almost to a certainty, by observing carefully the state of the barometer, and the sct of 
the currents, which usually shift before the wind. In calm weather the currents are generally 
very weak, setting up and down the river alternately, and nearly as regular as tides. When 
the winds are variable, the currents are equally so; and I have known the ship to be current 
rode four different ways in less than six hours. When the current comes in from eastward 


° I have beard, however, some marvellous stories, of the river having been almeet dried up, across from Buenos 
Ayres to Colonia, during heavy westerly gales. 
I 2 
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along the north bank of the Plata, a north-easterly wind may generally be expected to follow, 
and at the same time (should the wind have been previously to the S. E.) the barometer will 
fall a hétle; but much more, if the transition be quick from south-west, without stopping in 
the south-eastern quarter. 

When the wind continues in the north-east quarter, proportionate to its strength, the mer- 
‘cury 1s more depressed than with any other wind, and then there is usually a set znto the 
river on the north bank, and oué on the opposite bank. Indeed, whilst the. winds are be- 
tween N. E. and 8.8. E. the current generally runs to the westward, past Monte Video, 
though without much augmenting the depth of water off that place, but filling the river above 
the banks. 

Winds between N. N. E. and W.N.W. make the water lowest; the out-set being then 
strongest along the south bank of the river, past the Points del Indio and Memoria; but 

— inconsiderable along the north bank. 

rior toa S. W. gale, or Pampero, the weather is usually very unsettled, with unsteady 
and variable winds in the north and north-west quarters; preceded by a considerable fall of 
the mercury, though it usually reses a little again before the wind shifts to the south-west ; 
and often continues to rise, even though the wind may increase from that quarter. Before 
these set in at Buenos Ayres, the current runs up and fills the river unusually high; ‘at the 
same time, as strong an oué-seé is experienced along the:north bank, which continues whilst 
the winds are strongest from W.S. W. to south, seeming to prove, that these winds force up 
from the southward, a large accumulated body of water past Cape St. Antonio, which can 
only find a passage out again by the north shore, where they increase the depth of water, as 
well as up the river, and particularly in the shallow harbour of Monte Video. Whilst these 
S. W. winds blow, the air is cold, and the atmosphere clear and elastic, in a degree rarely 
to be met with in any other part of the world. They are generally succeeded by some days 
of fine serene weather; the wind continuing moderate from the southward, or varying 
‘to the eastward. - 

I have never known the velocity of the tide or current in any part of the river, to exceed 

knots per hour; although it is reported, sometiines to have run 6 or 7 miles an hour! 

As the winds outside the river Plata, and particularly about Cape St. Mary, are most fre- 
quently from the north-eastward and northward, except when the 8. E. summer, and S. W. 
winter gales blow about the times of new and full moon, 1 consider it most advisable, for 

Geo. site of Ships bound into the river, to get in with the land about the latitude of that cape, which ts 
May. 34° 40! S., and its lon. 53° 54’ W. of Greenwich, or 2° 09! E. of Mount Video. 
In lat. 33° S. the bank of soundings extends off the land full 36 leagues, where the depth 
marr of water in lon. 50° 20! W. is 94 fathoms, and the quality of the bottom dark olive-coloured 
' mud, or ouze, as it is all along the outer verge of the bank. In lat. 34° S. and 30 leagues 
from the land, the bank is steep; and the soundings decrease quickly in standing to the west- 
ward, to 25 fathoms 20 leagues from land. ~ : 

- In lat. 34° 20’ S, lon. 51° 50’ W., or about 30 leagues east of the Great Castellos Rock, 
the depth is 63 or 64 fathoms dark mud. In standing for the land, between the Great 
Castellos and Cape St. Mary, the water shoals in a short distance from 60 to 25 fathoms; 
and the quality of the bottom changes to sand, which grows coarser as you approach the 

# coast; and as far as 7 miles off shore, is intermixed with shells. This bottom is found only 
in, and to the northward of the latitude of Cape St. Mary, except very close in with this 
cape. 

To the southward of 34° 40/ S. the bottom is chiefly mud, intermixed with jie sand or 
gravel; and if a ship happen to be set to the southward of Cape St. Mary, as she hauls in 
for the land, yet keeps to the northward of Isle Lobos, she Will get out of fine sand, into 
dark mud; which is the quality of the bottom (chiefly) between Cape St. Mary and Lobos; 
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as well as 8 or 9 leagues to the eastward of that island; and the depth of water between 
them, is generally 26 to 20 fathoms. __ 

In lat. 35° S. lon. 52° W., or 42 leagues true east of Lobos, there are about 90 fathoms 
water, dark sandy bottom; from thence, the bank of soundings takes a S. W. direction. East 
of Lobos 27 leagues, the depth is 25 fathoms; and in steering in, on its parallel, the same 
depth nearly continues till very close to that island. But if set a little to the southward of 
Lobos, the water will shoal even to 10 fathoms perhaps, on a hard sandy or gravelly ridge 
that extends all the way from the Knglish Bank, in its parallel as far as lon. 52° 30’ W.; or 
full 18 leagues to the eastward of the meridian of Lobos. 

Thus, the approach to this river cannot be considered dangerous, if proper care be taken 
in navigating, and due attention paid to the dead, and the course steered. 

Captain Bouverie, gives the following remarks:— 


“ CAPE ST. MARY, isa low point, fronted by rocks, and the direction of the coast to cape st. 
“ the westward of this Cape, becomes more westerly than at any other part northward of “*” 
“it. About 6 miles zorth of it is a house, with a row of trees northward of the house, (pro- 
“ bably a fence of high, prickly pear-bushes,) which is very remarkable. 

‘‘ About a mile south of the house, 1s a bluff point, with a few rocks at the foot, which is 
“ remarkable, being different from the rest of the coast, the general character of which is a 
“ sandy beach. You cannot fail knowing the cape by these marks, when running down the 
coast near it: but at a considerable distance off, you will not perceive them.’* 

‘“‘ To the northward of the cape, between it and Palma, you have 10 or 11 fathoms at a 
“ little distance from the shore. 7 

‘‘ Ships generally make the land with N. or N. E. winds; therefore it is best to keep in pisections. 
“ the latitude of the cape or a little to the northward of it, till you get soundings, as the 
“current sets to the S. W.; but do not make the land north of the cape; for although there 
“seems no real danger, yet the water in many places is shoal a long way off the land, and 
‘** would alarm strangers. a 

“Tn lat. 33° 27! S. lon. 52° 09! W. is a shoal where we found 9 fathoms water; which is 
“ probably a ridge, running in that parallel of latitude all the way to the shore. In lat. 34° 
“ S. is some tolerably high land, on which is a Spanish fortress, called Fort Teresa; being 
‘“‘a square, with bastions at the angles, and stands about a mile from the beach. About 6 
“leagues N.N.E. from it, is a mark set up, as the termination of the Spanish territories. 
« Being in the latitude of Cape St. Mary, and having got ground in 28 or 30 fathoms water, 
‘“‘ fine sand and shells, you may reckon yourself 20 leagues off shore: with from 15 to 20 
“ fathoms, sand and clay mixed, you are not far off the land. When you have not seen the 
‘‘ land betore night, be sure to keep to the northward of the cape by your reckoning, as the 
‘‘ current sets to the southward, with north and N. E. winds: with south and S.W. winds, it 
“runs strong the other way.” 

Agreeing with Captain Bouverie, that it is generally advisable to make the land about 
Cape St. Mary, I would recommend, if the wind be between S. E. and N.N.E., to enter 
the river on the north side of the English bank, passing Lobos on either side, according to 
the wind and state of the weather. There is a good passage between Lobos and the main, 
having 17 to 14 fathoms water. 


_LOBOS ISLAND, is in lat. 35° 01’ S. and lon. 54° 39' W., or 1° 24! east of the Mount cco. site of 
Video. It bears about érke S. W. from Cape St. Mary, distance 41 miles. Variation off "°°" 
it, 13° easterly in 1813. 

* The Nereus tacked in 124 fathoms water, the prickly pear-hedge, on with Cape St. Mary, bearing north 


by compass, and the breakers stretching to the S. E. of the Cape N. 70 E. ; and her distance from the cape was 
about 3 miles, 


Directions. 


Maldonado. 


Directions. 
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When within 3 or 4 leagues of Cape St. Mary, in 17 or 18 fathoms, S.S. W. by compass 
is a fair course to steer for passing oulside of Lobos in the night-time; for, with the wind 
from the eastward, or N.E., the set along shore znéo the river must be guarded against. 
Steering this 8.5. W. course, the depth of water will increase to 20 and 22; and some casts, 
perhaps of 25 or 27 fathoms, (if you are set neither to the westward nor to the southward of 
it,) and the bottom will change, first to sandy mud and then to dark-blue mud, as you ap- 
proach the latitude of Lobos. If you are set to the southward, in steering S.S.W., you 
will not deepen so much; the bottom will keep sandy; and when you approach the latitude 
of Lobos, you will have no more than 19, 18, and 17 fathoms; but if you are sct to the 
southward of Lobos a few miles, you will have hard casts of from 16 to 10 fathoms, and 
may rest assured of being on the parallel of the English Bank, and may therefore make a 
west-northerly course érue, till you find the bottom soften; as it 1s all dark-blue or greenish 
mud in the channel, between the foul ridge of the English Bank and the north shore, all the 
way up to Monte Video, in the fair way from Lobos. When off Lobos, if the weather 
threaten, and it should be likely to blow, a ship will find safe anchorage in the harbour of 
Maldonado, sheltered from southerly winds by the island of Goritti, which bears N. 42° W. 
érue 11 or 12 miles from Lobos. 

** Captain Bouverie, observes, that, the Spanish surveys of this bay, mark sufficient depth 
“ of water for any ship between every part of the island and the main; however, it cannot 
“ be safely entered but by small vessels, except to the westward; and you must not go far- 
“ther in, than to bring the N. W. point of Goritti to bear 8.5. W. half W., or S. W. by S. 
“ by compass, with 45 or 5 fathoms stiff clay. With southerly winds, there is in the east 
‘ passage a heavy swell; and the water, from the ground being uneven, breaks almost the 
“ whole way across in bad weather. The Diomede (fifty-gun ship) passed through it to 
the anchorage before its dangers were known, and had not less than 18 feet: but there are 
* places with only 14 fathom, very irregular soundings. There is a bed of rocks to the 
* south of Goritti, from which the Tower of Maldonado, bears north, and the outer part 
“ of point del Este,” E. N. E. 3 E. 

“‘ In the direct line of the entrance of the bay from the westward, lies a bed of rocks, 
“having only 3, and 2? fathoms on some of the patches; from which the N. E. point of 
“ Goritti bears E. 3 §., North-west point of ditto E. by S. $S., South-west point of ditto 
" S.E. by S., Point Ballena bears W. by N. 4.N., and the hill of Pan de Azucar, just 
* within the extreme of Point Ballena. 

‘In mid-channel between these rocks and the island, there are 6 and 7 fathoms; and 
" their distance from the island is about 3 of a mile: there is 7 fathoms close to them, all 
* round the western side. The watering place is on the main, close by a battery; and the 
** stream loses itself in the sand, except when swollen by heavy rains; you have to roll your 
“* casks about 60 yards over the sand, and the water is very good.” 

Having Lobos bearing N. by W. by compass, distant 3 or 4 miles, you will have about 
18 fathoms; and in making a compass course W. 3 S. by ground log; (having due regard 
to the wind and current at the time,) you will make the island of Flores a-head of you. In 
this track, your soundings will gradually increase from 18 to 12 fathoms due south of Black 
Point, and to 7 or 8 fathoms when you approach within 9 or 10 miles of Flores. 

_ Though Captain Bouverie says, ‘‘ you may run quite up to Monte Video, either by mght 
“or day, by making a due west course, first trying the current to make allowance for it;” 
and though I have frequently done it myself, yet I would not recommend it as a general 
rule to be followed by strangers. Great care and attention to the course made good, and 
to the soundings, are indispensably requisite to those who attempt to conduct vessels during 
the night, iz any part of this river; and even these, have often been insufficient to save ships 
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FLORES, bears true W. 4° 30’ N. from Lobos distant 52 miles; it extends nearly N. E, rorestsiane. 
and S. W., having a small hummock in the middle, and one at each end, that to the S. W. 
being 39 feet high. Between these, the land is low and marshy; and overflowed sometimes 
between the central and N. E. hummock. It may be seen at the distance of 5 or 6 leagues 
from a ship’s deck, in clear weather. So , 

There is good anchorage all round this island; but a reef extends ina N. W. direction 
from the north point about a mile. Seals and sea-lions, and various aquatic birds, resort to 
this small island as well as to Lobos; and, in the months of August and September, great 
quantities of very excellent eggs may be procured. With the wind easterly, boats may land 
onthe western side of Flores, particularly in a small cove very near the S. W. part of the 
island. From Flores, W.N.W., the Caretas rocks (above water) are distant about 5 cares 
miles, and there are 5 fathoms between them. True south, at the distance of 11 miles from ®*** 
Flores, lies the nortk part of the English Bank, having on it in that lat. 35° 08’ S., about Engiisnbant. 
12 feet water: the depth of water, between Flores and the English Bank, is 7 fathoms all the 
way across, to within a very little distance of both. The English Bank, in lat. 35° 19'S. | 
generally has breakers; ee with a low river, is above water in some places. Its extent to 
the southward has not yet been accurately defined, and for 70 or 80 miles to the south- 
eastward of it, the ground is said to be foul and uneven, and has not been explored. 

Between the Archimedes Bank and the English Bank, there is a swatch about 5 miles 
wide, with 5 fathoms water, according to Captain Beaufort of the Royal Navy, who ex- 

plored these banks in 1807. 


ARCHIMEDES’ BANK, the shoalest part with 2} fathoms, is 4 miles in extent about ,....,.-aev 
north and south by compass; and has 4 fathoms all round. The centre of it is in lat. 35° 19! B= 
S., and the Mount Video bears true N. 22° W. from it, distant 20 miles. Besides this 
bank, there is a Small Knowl in lat. 35° 14/ S., which bears true south from the Mount 
Video, 21 miles, with not more than 3} fathoms water on it, and about 4 fathoms all round. 
Passing to the southward of Flores, at the distance of 2 miles, you have 6$ or 7 fathoms, 
and may steer W. 45S. by compass to pass point Braba, which bears true W. 4° N., 
distant 4 leagues from the S. W. end of Flores. This point is bolder to, than the land to 
the westward between it and the town of Monte Video, and may be passed close, in 44 or 5 
fathoms, at 1 mile or 14 mile distance. The best anchorage for a frigate off the town of 
Monte Video, is with point Braba bearing by compass, E. by N. 4 N., the cathedral N. E, Monte video. 
by N., and the Mount about N. W. by N., in 34 or 4 fathoms, 2 miles or more from the 
town, with the harbour quite open. The bottom is all soft mud. | 


MONTE VIDEO HARBOUR, is very shoal, having only from 14 to 19 feet water; 
but the bottom being very soft, vessels receive no damage by grounding. Captain Bouverie 
says, “the wind at $.S. W. blows right into the harbour, causing a good deal of sea, and 
“ occasions the water to rise a fathom or more. 7 

“In a long continuance of fine weather, the tides sometimes (though not often) assume 
“the appearance of regularity. They are governed entirely by the winds,, and southerly 
“ winds cause the water to run out on the north shore strongest: fine weather, and a N. W. 
“ wind, make the water lowest. It is usual, in Monte Video harbour, to have an anchor 
“to the S. E., and another to the S. W., and to take one in abaft from the northward; for 
“the water forced in by the southerly wind, sometimes rushes out with astonishing rapidity ; 
“when the anchor to the north is of -the greatest service.” The Mount Video is in lat. 6.4 site 
34° 53’ S., lon. 56° 03’ W. of Greenwich; being 1°24! W. of the island of Lobos, and 
2° 10’ E. from the cathedral of Buenos Ayres.* On the summit of this mount, there is a 


* By the observations of Captains Heywood and Beaufort of the Boyal Navy, who together surveyed this place, 
and observed upon the Mount. sai 7 - 
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fortified building, whose base is 42 feet 6 inches by 20 feet, used sometimes for a light-house. 
The diameter of the lantern is 10 feet 6 inches, and its elevation above the level of sea 450 
feet. At the base of the mount there are several runs of excellent water, particularly in two 
small smooth sandy bays, at the S. W. part of it, where ships in the outer road may supply 
themselves with ease; and another on the east side of the mount, justabreast of Rat Island, 
adapted to ships in the harbour. , 

Giving the preference to the passage on the north side of the English Bank, especially 
when the wind is any where between S.S. E. and N. N. E. on passing Lobos, because it may 
be expected most probably to shift, if 1t does at all, round by the north to the westward; 
though, perhaps, not betore that wind, and the in-set together, might carry a ship up to 

pasege np Monte Video: yet, if the wind should be to the north-westward at the time of making the 

rete land, it may be pretty confidently expected to shift next to the Westward or 8. W., and 

nee therefore a ship should not strive to beat up round Lobos in the north channel against an 
out-set, but stand at once over towards Cape St. Antonio; where by the time she could 
stretch across, she would most likely find a 8. 8. W. wind and N. W. current to run up with, 
along a weather shore to Buenos Ayres; or to Monte Video, 1f bound thither, passing to 
the westward of the bank of Archimedes, in about 5 fathoms water ; or, if the Mount should 
be seen in time, it ought never to bear to the westward of north by compass, till approached 
within 5 leagues. 

In standing to the southward froin abreast of Cape St. Mary, with the wind south-westerly, 
a ship will have from 18 to 24 or 25 fathoms when in the latitude of Lobos, and about 12 
or 13 leagues to the eastward of it; and making a S..S.E&. course, the water will then shoal 
to 18, 16, 12, or 11 fathoms in crossing the ridge, which hereabout is generally composed of 
grey speckled sand, mixed with stones ; after which, the depth increases gradually to 35 or 
36 fathoms, over a sandy bottom, in lat. 35° 40! S., and lon. 53° 95’ W. In lat. 36° S., and 
15 or 20 miles farther to the eastward, you will decpen off the bank entirely. Having got 
as far to the southward as 36° S., you may consider yourself in the fair way for proceeding 
up on the south side of the English Bank, and if the wind serve, a drue west course will be 
proper. | 

In lat. 36° S. the depth of water on the meridian of Cape St. Mary is 38 fathoms, the bot- 
tom fine grey sand like ground pepper. Steer to the westward on this parallel of 36° S., the 
depth will decrease to 19 or 18 fathoms true south of Lobos; and for 10 leagues further you 
have from this depth to 15 fathoms. But if from the lat. of 36° S. on the meridian of Lobos, 
you make a W. by N., or W. by N. half N. course érue, you will shoal the water to 8, or 
7; fathoms in lat. 35° 45’ S., on the meridian of the English Bank. The quality of the bot- 
‘tom generally in this track is sandy, mixed with small stones ; and the nearer you approach 
to the ridge of the English Bank, it is intermixed with bits of shells, and sometimes with clay 
or mud. , 

From lat. 35° 45'S., due S. of the English Bank, a W.N.W. true course to lat. 35° 33! 
S. will bring the Mount Video to bear true north, in about 63 fathoms mud, at the distance 

- of 13 leagues from Point Piedras: and from ‘this position, the same true course may be 
made, to raise the land about Point del Indio, if bound up to Buenos Ayres; or N. W., 
or more northerly, to get sight of the Mount Video; having due regard to the set of cur- 
rent, up or down the river, that you may neither be horsed on the S. E. tail of the Ortiz 
Flats, nor on the western part of the Archimedes’ Bank. The bottom above this, 1s soft 
mud or clay in the channels, fit for safe anchorage. In lat. 35° 30! S., or thereabout, and 
due south of the Archimedes’ Bank, or some miles further to the eastevard, I have been told 
by some persons, they have had as little as 4 fathoms, Aurd ground. : 

Ships leaving Monte Video to proceed up to Buenos Ayres, must be very attentive to the 

Monte Vices lead; and the course steered across the river, must be very carefully regulated by the set of 
Ayres.” ~=© curent at the time. If the weather be sufficiently clear, the Mount is the most sure guide, 
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keeping it by an azimuth compass, on the magnetic bearing N. E. by N.; and when it sinks 
toan eye in the top, a more westerly course may be steered to raise the land about Point 
del Indio: This direction is intended to apply particularly to frigates, or any ships drawing 
more than 16 feet water ; because it is not advisable for them to cross the tail of the Ortiz 
Flats much further to the westward than a true S. W. course from the Mount will take them ; 
for with a Zow river, I have had barely 33 fathoms in the Nereus, with the Mount bearing 
N. 35° E. by compass, distant 10 leagues. At other times, I have sunk the Mount on a 
N. 53° E. magnetic bearing, and had as much as 34 fathoms water; but the river was then 
well filled. 

On the south-eastern part of the Ortiz bank, which is ¢here hard stony sand, there is still. ow 
remaining (in 1813) part of a mast, or beacon, about 12 or 13 feet high. It is in lat. 35° 
02 15" S., and 0° 45° west of Mount Video; from which it bears true W. 14° S. 37 miles. 
There is about 12 or 13 feet alongside of it; 3 fathoms 2 miles to the eastward of it; but 
not more than 10 or 12 feet, as far as 3 miles S. W. of it. Point del Indio bears true S. 33° 
W. 16 or 17 miles from it. | 

To the distance of full 17 miles south-eastward of the Ortiz Beacon, there is generally no 
more, and often fess than 33 fathoms; the bottom tough clay nearest the bank; and in some 
places farther to the sowth-eastward, soft mud, not more than 33 fathoms. _ 

After sinking the Mount about N. E. by N., and having 33 fathoms, a W.S. W. course 
will raise the land (if the weather is clear) about Point del Indio, to the eye at the mast- 
head; and probably you will not have more than 3 or at best 34 fathoms. The Mount 
and the land near Point del Indio, are sometimes visible at the same time. 


POINT DEL INDIO, is in lat. about 35° 16’ S. and 0° 56° W. of the Mount Video, . 
from which it bears true S. 63° W. distant 50 miles. There is little more than 3 fathoms at Indic. 
the distance of 10 or 11 miles off shore, when the river is in a mean state; farther to the 
southward, and off Point Piedras, there is only that depth 14 or 15 miles off shore. Very 
great caution therefore is required in approaching it, and a constant look-out should be kept 
for the land, as it is very low, and cannot be seen farther than 12 or 13 miles from the deck 
ofa frigate, in clear weather. __ | 

When the land is barely raised to an eye 19 or 20 feet above the surface of the water, a 
W.N.W. magnetic course will dead along shore, between it and the south part of the Ortiz, 
which is distant about 14 miles from it; and: between them there is no where more water 
than 34, but mostly 34 fathoms. With a high river, I have had 3} fathoms: the nearer the 
Ortiz, the deeper the water. 

In steering up W. N. W. with the land seen from the deck, if clear weather, you will 
have 34 or 34 fathoms, (yet if the river is low, perhaps some casts of three fathoms,) and 
saise a remarkable clump of trees called Embudo, which are much taller than the rest, p.tnde 
highest at the west end, and lie in lat. 35° 06’ S., and in lon. 1° 16’ 30” west of the Mount 7 
Video, or 0° 57' 30” east of the cathedral of Buenos Ayres. At some distance to the west- 
ward of the Embudo Trees, there is another clump about the same height, but these being 
highest at the east end, are sufficiently distinguished not to be mistaken for the true Embudo. 

When in 34, or 3} fathoms, the Embudo Trees bearing by compass W. S. W., the S. E. 
end of the Chico Bank will bear W. N. W. or thereabouts, 10 or 11 miles: you must now 
determine from the water your ship draws, the direction of the wind, and state of the weather, 
whether you will pass between the Chico Bank and the shore, or between the Ortiz and the 
Chico.—I have passed up and down several times between the Chico and the south shore in 

the Nereus, lightened in her draft to 18 feet 3 inches, but I would never attempt it again 
from choice, now I am better acquainted with the middle channel between the Chico and 
the Ortiz, and have every reason to believe that the middle ground, ‘some charts lay down 
in it, does not exist.. 
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A ship not drawing more than 15 feet, may take either passage; and ought perhaps to 
prefer that to the southward of the Chico Bank, particularly if the wind be well to the 
southward, as she might take her soundings from the weather shore, and keeping in some- 
what more than her own draft, run up along it; and by not deepening above 3 fathoms, 
would ensure being to the southward of the Chico. 

The S. E. end of the Chico Bank, bears from the Embudo Trees N. 32° E. true, distant 
10 miles, and E. 9° N., 13 miles from Atalaya Church. Its latitude there is 34° 56’ 30’ S., 
and lon. 1° 09’ W. of the Mount Video. This bank runs in the direction of N. 52° W. 
true, or N. 65° W. by compass, about 13 miles to its N. W. end, which is in lat. 34° 48’ 
50” S., and 0° 47’ east of Buenos Ayres’ Cathedral. From this N. W. end in 14 feet water, 
Atalaya Church bears 8S. 14° W., distant 11 miles; and Point Santiago, forming the En- 
senada de Barragan, bears W. 4° N. distant 14 miles from it. The breadth of the Chico 
does not exceed 2 miles, or perhaps 1} mile, and its tmner edge is about 9 miles from the 
shore. The water between it and the shore is no where more than 3} fathoms, and the 
deepest water is along the inner edge of the shoal, at the distance of $ a mile from it, or less 
in some places. About midway between it and the shore there is 22 fathoms. On some 
parts of the Chico there is very little water, and within the limits I have assigned to it, no 
where more than fourteen feet. There was for soine years, the mast of a vessel called the 
Pandora, which was wrecked on this shoal in lat. 34° 54’ §., about 5 miles from its S. E. 
end, which proved an excellent beacon to guide ships passing it on either side; but it has 
disappeared. It is very necessary that three buoys should be placed on this dangerous 
shoal, to mark its centre and each end. 

To ships drawing less than 15 feet, it is only further necessary to recommend care and 
attention on approaching Point St. Jago, which forms bushy and distinct; and when it is 
brought to bear to the south-westward, haul out into the stream of 33 fathoms, to round 
outside the Sp:é, which runs about N. W. by compass from Point St. Jago at least 10 or 11 
miles; its extreme point, in 2 fathoms, being about 5 miles from the shore. When two re- 
markable trees on Point Lara are brought to bear S. by E. § E., or S.S. E. by compass, 
you are past the Spit. This mark, will also lead a ship of that draught of water, clear to the 
westward of the Spit, in running in towards Ensenada. 

After passing the Spit off Point St. Jago, in 34 fathoms, a W. by N. Northerly course 
by compass, will lead up to the outer road of Buenos Ayres, where any ship may safely an- 
chor in the water she draws, if the river is low. 

Frigates, or any vessels drawing more than 16 feet water, should barely raise the land 
about Point del Indio to the eye on deck, and borrow nearest the Ortiz: more particularly 
when the Embudo Trees are brought to bear as far as S. W. by W. (magnetic;) for with the 
Embudo bearing from 8. W. to 8. S. W., the bottom is flat, off to three fathoms, full 7 
miles from the shore, and chiefly hard clay. Therefore, when the Embudo Trees bear 
W.S. W. by compass, and you are about 9 or 10 miles off shore in 34 fathoms, if you 
have a leading wind haul N. W. by W. or more northerly, as may be required to clear the 
S. E. tail of the Chico, and you will soon deepen your water to 4 fathoms, and more, in the 
middle channel, between the Chico and the Ortiz Shoal. The fair course through between 
them, is about N. W. by W. 4 W. (magnetic) and in mid-channel, the land can but just be 
distinguished from the quarter-deck of a frigate. When the Embudo Trees bear S. 20° W. 
by compass, you will be abreast of the S. E. end of the Chico, and may either take your 
shoal soundings along its northern or outer edge, to about 32 fathoms, if the wind 1s sou- 
therly, or if the wind be northerly, or easterly, borrow into a convenient depth along the 
southern edge of the Ortiz.-—I believe the breadth of this middle channel may be 5 or 6 
miles, the depth of water from 4 to 54, and even 6 fathoms in the fair-way about the N. W. 
part of it, and abreast that end of the Chico. The quality of the ground all the way through 
this channel, is generally soft mud, fit for safe anchorage. 
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The N. W. pitch of the Chico Bank being passed, and the depth of water 5 or 53 fathoms, 
you may steer by compass W. by N.3N., or W. by N. for Buenos Ayres, taking care not 
to shoal under 3? off Ensenada, till Point Lara Trees bear S.S.E. A little more than 
half way from Point Lara to Buenos Ayres, there are two other remarkable trees. 

When moored off BUENOS AYRES, in the Nereus in 19 feet water, soft mud bottom, sche: 
these trees bore by compass S. 17° E., the Cathedral S. 67° W., and the spire of the Reco- “”™ 
leta Convent S. 76° W.: the lat. observed was 34° 34’ 30" S., and the lon. by the moon 58° 6 site. 
o2' W. of Greenwich, at the distance of 8 miles from the Cathedral. Variation of the com- 


pass 124° Easterly in 1813. 


DIRECTIONS to SAIL from the COAST of BRAZIL, toward 
the CAPE of GOOD HOPE; 


ISLANDS NEAR THIS ROUTE. 


DURING most months of the year, the south-east trade fails about the southern tropic,. 
or 2 or 3 degrees beyond it, where the wind is found to veer from eastward to north-east 
and northward; the northerly winds prevail more than any other in the vicinity of the south- Sinasy.- 
east trade, and as far as lat. 34° or 35° S. from the coast of Brazil to the meridian of Lon- jiu" 
don, or a little farther eastward. When therefore, a ship departs from the Brazil coast, or *™"*"* 
has got to the southward of the south-east trade, she will most probably, in almost every 
month in the year, meet with brisk winds veering from N. E. to N. W. and sometimes to 
W. and W.S.W., which will carry her quickly to the eastward. These variable winds 
keep mostly between north-east and north, attended with smooth water and fine wea- 5, , rape 
ther.* A ship, by running to the eastward in the track of these winds, gradually increasing {o;csnins 
the latitude as she peels will often make greater progress than by going to 38° or 39° S. tn 10°. the 
lat. in search of westerly winds. Although, here, the westerly winds prevail during most variable and 
months of the year, they are often very unsettled—completing a revolution round the hori- “”""* 
zon, coincident with the course of the sun, every 2, 3, or 4 days, with intervening calms, 
particularly when the wind is from the south-west quarter. It seems, therefore, inexpedient 
to increase the latitude more than 35° S. till a ship has reached the meridian of London; 
she may then gradually proceed into 36° or 37°S. as she approaches the Cape, for the southerly 
southerly winds which prevail around the Cape land from January to April, (and at times in fC," 
other months) extend far to the westward. In February and March, these southerly winds '™* 
are frequently experienced between the Cape and the meridian of London, on which account 
it is prudent for a ship bound to it, in this season, to increase her latitude to 35° or 354° S. render it 
when she draws into east longitude. She ought then to keep in about 352°S. if possible, till batt 
the Cape is nearly approached, to prevent being driven to the northward of Table Bay by 
the southerly winds. 3 


of 


* When cloudy weather accompanies these northerly or north-west winds, there is a risk of a sudden 
shift to south-west or south. This happened to H. M. S. Bristol, to the Queen, and to us, in the Anne, in Ja- 
nuary 1800. We were in lat. $1° S. lon. 220 W. had run 230 miles the preceding 24 hours, and with steering 
sails set, were running at the rate of 10 or 11 miles per hour, when at 9 P, M. in a shower, the wind shifted from 
N. W. to S. S. W. Jn an instant, taking us aback ; we lost all the light sails and booms, and the ship's head was 
thrown round against the north-west sea, before the sails were trimmed, which made her plunge bowsprit and 
forecastle under. ; 
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We were to touch at Table Bay, to fill up our water in the Carron, in 1798, and crossed 
the meridian of London January 18th, in lat. 34° 50'S. The N. W. winds centinued } 
day afterward, placing us in lon. 2° 50’ E. then in lat. 34° 44’ S.; a calm followed, and was 
succeeded by a southerly wind, which continued variable between S.S. W. and S.S. E. with 
cloudy weather and a high sea, till we made the land on the 27th. It was at times squally, 
and brought us under double reefs, which with the scant wind, forced us daily a little to the 
aorhiaard, although we experienced no lee current till the day we made the land at Dassen 
(or Coney) Island; had that day 25 miles of current to the northward. Distant 2° from the 
land, we had a strong westerly current; distant 1°, it set north-westerly: and close in shore, 
in soundings, from 17 to 50 fathoms between Dassen Island and Table Bay, there was a 
strong eddy current to the southward, with which we worked to Table Bay in 30 hours. 
The Polyphemus, with Admiral Murray’s flag on board, fell also to the northward of Table 
Bay in 1807, having made the land at Dassen Island with a southerly wind on the 10th 
March, in a thick fog, by the help of soundings. 

From December to April, if it is not intended to touch at the Cape, a ship should get 
into lat. 37° or 38° S. about the meridian of London, and keep between 37° and 39° S. in 
running down her easting; for the winds will be found as favourable for this purpose in 38° 
or 39° S., or probably more so, than if she were in a higher latitude. In passing the Bank 
of Cape Aguilhas, the stream of current setting westward ought to be avoided, by keeping at 
least in lat. 37° S., and she should not go to the northward of this parallel in running down 
her easting, after passing the Cape, or she may be greatly retarded by the south-easterly 
winds which prevail in these months to the northward of 35° or 36° S. lat. 


SAXEMBURG, a high island of doubtful existence, said to have been discovered by a 
Dutch ship of this name, in 1670, is generally placed in the charts in lat. 30° 45’ S. and 
lon. about 19° W. Several navigators have seen the appearance of land near this situation, 
whilst others have searched in vain for Saxemburg Island. The American sloop Columbus, 
is said to have passed close to this island on the 22d Sept. 1809, and made it lie in lat. 30° 
18’ S. lon. about 28° 20/ W. 

A whaler is said to have wooded and watered recently at this island, and made the 
watering place, situated at the S. E. part of it, in lat. 30° 43! S. lon. 20° 50! W., the water very 
good, descending from the cliffs of rocks. | 

General Beatson, late Governor of St. Helena, communicated a drawing of the Island 
Saxemburg, represented with a peak at the N. W. part, and sloping down with trees cover- 
ing the S. E. part, accompanied by the following description. 

Saxemburg Island was seen on the 8th of September 1808, by Captain Long, of the Bro- 
thers, who made it in lat. 30° 20’ S. lon. 28° 20’ W. It is from 60 to 80 feet high, bluff at 
the N. W. extremity, sloping low to the 8. E., being about 4 leagues in length, with a low 
sandy shore, and trees scattered within a 4 mile of the sea. 

This account, copied from the log-book of the Brothers by Captam Cowam, who com- 
manded the Camperdown cutter at St. Helena. | 

Notwithstanding these descriptions, the existence of Saxemburg Island seems very doubt- 
ful, as many navigators have searched for it in vain, and I have twice myself endeavoured to 
see it, by steering east on the parallel commonly assigned to it. If an island moderately 
elevated, were situated in this part of the southern Atlantic Ocean, it ought certainly to have 
been seen often since the year 1670, by many navigators; as probably every mile, or even 
every half mile of this part of the ocean, has been furrowed over by the keels of ships since 
that period. 


TRISTAN D’ACUNHA GROUP, consist of 3 islands, the largest and northernmost 
being named after the Portuguese discoverer, Tristan d’Acunha, was settled by 3 Americans 
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a 
in 1811, with the view of preparing seal skins and oil, to dispose of to vessels which might 
touch there: but they seem to have left it when H. M.S. Semiramis was there in 1813. 

This island is about 6 or 7 miles in extent, or 20 miles in circuit, of square form, being 
the base of a mountain, which terminates in a peak elevated 8326 feet above the sea, some- 
times covered with snow, when the sun Is in the northern hemisphere, and may be seen at 
30 leagues distance. 

From the west point of the island, breakers appear to project about 2 cable lengths, but 
the shore is bold to approach in other parts. At the north side of the island, the land rises 
perpendicularly 1000 feet or more from the sea, then ascends with a gentle acclivity to the 
base of the Peaked Mountain, which rises majestically over the Table Land. This island, 
like St. Helena, is formed of abrupt hilly ridges, with chasms or deep valleys between them, 
and seems to be of volcanic origin. ‘The trees which grow on the sides of the ridges, are 
small, with spreading branches hanging near the ground, but burn well.* Wild celery, wild 
parsley, and sorrel, grow plentifully ; and wild goats, and wild hogs, are found in the interior. 

The cascade, or watering place, is about the middle of the north side of the island, where 
the water is excellent, and the landing easy on the east side of it, at 4 cable's lengths distance, 
upon a beach of round pebbles. 

There is anchorage near the cascade, in from 20 to 30 fathoms, from 4 a mile to | mile off 
shore. H.M. ship Lion, anchored there 31st Dec. 1792, in 30 fathoms black sand and 
slime, off shore 1 mile, a small rock off the west point of the island bearing S. W. by S. 
just open with the western extremity, and the cascade of water falling on the beach S. by E. 
And by correct observations, and chronometers, her anchorage was found to be in lat. 37° 6’ 
S. lon. 11°43’ W. Variation 7° West. 

By mean of the chronometers and observations of 8 East India ships, the Peak of Tristan go, site. 
d’Acunha is in lat. 37° 6’ S. lon. 11° 44’ W.: but Capt. Heywood, who touched here. in 
H. M.S. Nereus, on the 5th and 6th January 1811, made the waterfall or cascade in lat. 37° 
6’ 9’ S. lon. 12° 3’ West by chronometer, measured from Rio Janeiro. 

It is remarkable, that this longitude by mean of 8 ships, corresponds so nearly with the 
observations taken in the Lion ; whereas, Capt. P. Heywood, made the cascade in lat. 37° 6! 
9°S., and the lon. 12° 3’ W. by good chronometers, in a short run from Rio Janeiro. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, was at Tristan de Acunha in H. M.S. Semiramis on the 5th of March 1813, and 
by observations taken on shore at the cascade, he made it in lat. 37° 5’ 36’ S. lon. 11° 5745" 
W.. by chronometers measured from the Cape of Good Hope: on a second cruize in the same 
ship, on the 15th Nov. following, he made it in lon. 12° 2’ W. by chronometer from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and in 12°7’ W. by lunar observations. The mean of Mr. Fitzmaurice’s ob- 
servations makes the cascade of Tristan de Acunha in lon. 12° 2’ W., corresponding within 
a mile of Capt. Heywood’s observations, I.am, therefore of opinion, that the longitude of 
this island, ascertained by these two intelligent and correct navigators, 1s much nearer the 
truth than the preceding longitude assigned to it. 

The variation of the compass in 1811 was 9° 20' W., and in 1813, it was 9°51’ W. by 
Mr. Fitzmaurice’s observations. 

Good water is got with great ease from a small lake at the east side of the bay, which is 
supplied by falls from the mountains: the casks may be thrown into the sea well bunged, Watering 
and the surf will wash them on shore ; when filled at the lake, they must be rolled about 130 or 
150 yards over a soft sandy beach, hauled off by a.line to the boats at anchor, and hoisted in by 
a mast or stump, fitted for this purpose. The Semiramis filled 75 tons of water in this man- 
ner in Nov., sending the boats on shore in the mornings, and hoisting them in at might, the 
‘hip keeping under sail. But when the wind is at southward, a ship will be enabled to fill 


* Probably the Gum tree, which is indigenous here, at St. Helena, and Gough’s Island. 
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up her water more speedily by anchoring, and if it should veer to the northward of west, 
she ought to put to sea immediately, as the surf will then rise upon the shore, and it would 
be dangerous to remain at anchor with a N. W. or Northerly wind. The water cannot be 
rafted off, on account of the sea-weed surrounding the island. There is a rise and fall of tide, 
about 8 or 9 feet at times. 

The shores of this, and the adjacent islands, abound with seals and sea lions, and are 
fronted by strong sea-weed, which is seen floating on the water in their vicinity, and patches 
of it extend to a considerable distance. 

Easterly winds seldom continue longer than 24 hours at a time near these islands ; but 
they mostly prevail between S. W. and N. W., with storms from N. W. in winter. 


IN ACCESSIBLE ISLAND, bearing by compass from Tristan d’Acunha, S. 67° W. 
dist. 19 or 20 miles, is the middle, and the westernmost of the group, situated in lat. 37° 
17’ S. lon. 12° 29’ W. or 7 miles more west than Tristan d’Acunha, being about 9 miles in 
circuit, and may be seen about 16 leagues distance. It is level and barren, with only a few 
scattered shrubs on it; the Semiramis’ boat landed at a small pebbly beach, of which there 
are several small spots, with the mountain rising perpendicularly over them. 

There is no danger, only a rock like a boat under sail, is visible at the 8. E. point: sound- 
ings are got within a mile of the N. E. point, and 20 fathoms black sand with small reddish 
stones, when the body of the island bears west. Several streams of water issue from the top 
of the mountain. 


NIGHTINGALE ISLAND, the smallest and southernmost of these islands, bearing 
by compass from Tristan d’Acunha S. 33° W. distant 18 miles, is in lat. 37° 26’ S. lon. 12° 
8’ W., being about 6 or 7 miles in circuit, having two rocky islets off the N. E. point, and 
some at the south point. On the east side there are soundings, and when the middle of the 
island bore W.S. W. Mons. D. Etchevery anchored in the L’Etoile du Matin, Sept. 1767, 
in 33 fathoms, coarse brown and reddish sand. The boat found some difficulty in reaching 
the shore, on account of strong sea-weed twined together, and after a landing was secured, 
the interior could not be penetrated for reeds, and the shore was covered with Penguins and 
eggs. The boat of the Semiramis, landed here in 1813, and found plenty of fresh water, 


sea elephants, and seals. 


These islands are not unfrequently seen by ships which haul far to ‘the southward after 
leaving the S. E. trade, with the view of getting strong westerly winds. 


GOUGH’S ISLAND, OR DIEGO ALVAREZ, has been seen by several East India 
ships, at various times, and by a mean of the observations and chronometers of 9 ships, its 
centre is situated in lat. 40° 193! S. lon. 9° 412’ W. Capt. Heywood, in H. M.S. Nereus, 
visited it on the 8th January 1811, and made it in lon. 9° 453’ W. or 2° 18’ East from 
Tristan d’Acunha by chronometer. Variation 103° West. | 

This island is about 5 or 6 miles in extent, or 15 or 16 miles round, elevated about 4385 
feet above the sea; its surface is covered mostly with a light coat of mossy grass, and some 
of the small bushy trees may be observed, which abound on Tristan d’Acunha. 

The steep cliffs rise almost perpendicularly from the sea, having several beautiful cascades 


of water issuing from the fissures between them. The boat landed with safety at a cove on 


the north side of the island, just to the eastward of one of the rocky islets that adjoin to it 
on that side. 7 

The Church Rock, resembling exactly a church with a high spire on its western end, is 
situated near the N. E. point of the island; and to the southward of this rock, on the east 
side of the island, lies an islet near the shore, within which, the landing is safe and easy, 
being protected by the N. E. point from the swell and northerly winds. Here some men re- 
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sided belonging to the American ship Baltic, which ship the Nereus left at Tristan d’Acunha : 
these men had been rather unsuccessful during a long stay on Gough’s island, most of the 
seals having deserted it, but they procured plenty of fish, and birds of good flavour for sub- 
sistence, by lighting a fire upon one of the hills in the night. 

Between the islet and the S. E. point of the principal island, there seemed to be a small 
bay or cove, where the Americans said a ship might anchor in safety, about 4 a mile off 
shore, in about 20 fathoms sandy bottom, tolerable holding ground. H. M.S. Semiramis 
visited this island in Dec. 1813, and found none of the Americans there, but several had 
been buried, by inscriptions placed at the burying ground ; three boilers for boiling oil, and 
a quantity of salt for curing skins, were also discovered. 


CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BAYS, AND THECOASTS IN ITS VICINITY, WITH 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. | 


ST. HELENA BAY, on the west coast of South Africa, is formed on the west side by, |. 
St. Martin’s Point or Cape, situated in lat. 32° 40'S. lon. 17° 55' E., which is a low point 84. a 
projecting out from the high land on the west side of the bay. Cape Deseada isa high bluff ~~ 
head-land, about 7 leagues N. E.ward from the former, and bounds the N. E. side of the 
bay, which stretches from St. Martin’s Point in a S. E. direction, being about 4 or 5 leagues 
deep, with regular soundings from 12 or 10 fathoms, to 6 and 5 fathoms near the shores of 


the bay, the bottom mostly sand and shells. ; 
Berg River, a small stream, falls into the bottom of the bay, having some springs near 


it, and a few houses on each side. 

In summer, the anchorage is safe, as southerly winds then prevail; for this bay is only 
open to those winds which blow between north and west. During winter, when N. W. 
gales render Table Bay unsafe, St. Helena Bay is also unsafe, for these gales extend some- 
times to the northward of this bay. The variation here was 23° 40’ W. in 1809. High 
water at 2 hours 30 minutes on full and change of moon. Near 3 leagues to the southward 
of St. Martin’s Point, there is said to lie a sunken rock 4 miles off shore. The Dutch used 


to have a resident at this bay to collect grain. 


SALDANHA BAY entrance, in lat. 33° 6’ S. is about 16 or 17 leagues to the N. N. W. ......, 
of Table Bay, having at its mouth the two islands Jutten and Malgasen lying north and ®¥-. 
south of each other, between which is the proper passage; and Marcus Island situated a 
httle farther in, may be passed on either side. 

In running for this bay, you cannot easily miss it, if certain of your latitude, although pirections 
the islands at the entrance are low, and so near the main, that they are not easily discerned, 
unless a trusty person be stationed at the mast-head. Marcus Island may be approached on 
all sides within 4 a cable’s length, but the widest passage is to the south of it, and the best 
with a southerly wind ; for in the summer, if you wish to anchor to the southward, in order 
to sail out with aS. E. wind, you will be able to fetch your anchorage ; or if you run into 
Hoetjes Bay, you will have plenty of time to take in sail before you anchor. 

_ The best anchorage in Hoetjes Bay, is in 6 fathoms, with the natural granite pier on with Hoeye: Bay. 
Marcus Island bearing S. by W., where ships of all descriptions are completely sheltered. 
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Capt. Cramer examined Saldanha Bay in H. M. sloop Rattlesnake in Nov. 1802, and 
describes it as follows. 

Description Between Jutten Island and the main, there is a safe passage, with from 7 to 11 fathoms 
nels ant Sand and broken shells ; both the shore of the island and the main may be approached within 
‘angers 100 yards, but to anchor, keep twice this distance from either, or you will have foul ground. 

There is also a passage between Malgasen and the main, with from 10 to 20 fathoms foul 
ground, and several sunken rocks lie a full half mile off the N. W. end of the island ; which, 
together, with a heavy swell always setting into this passage, and being destitute of clear 
ground for anchorage, renders it unsafe, without a leading wind. 

In the principal channel between the islands Jutten and Malgasen, you will not have less 
than 13 fathoms sand. Marcus Island, as well as the north and south points of the main 
land, are bold to, there being 6 or 7 fathoms clear ground within 50 fathoms of this island, 
but when approached within about 50 yards, you will have 7 fathoms foul ground ; the same 
from the island to the north point of the main land which forms Iloetjes Bay, off which, 
about a cable’s length, lies a rock not larger than a small boat, dry at low spring tides. 

Hoetjes Bay is on the larboard side of the entrance, having regular soundings in it of 4 
to 54 fathoms sand and shells, till you open the passages, when the water deepens to 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 11 fathoms. North-west from the point that forms this bay, lies a sunken rock 
of considerable extent, called the BLINDER CLIP, not visible even at low tide when 
there is 3 feet water over it, unless the wind blows strong. The distance from this rock to 
the sandy beach of the main, is better than a mile, with from 4 to 7 fathoms sand and broken 
shells. The mark for the Blinder Clip, is Marcus Island and the Mouse-Back in one, the 
latter being a piece of high land on the northern shore. | 

In working up from Hoetjes Bay, to the head of Saldanha Bay, the starboard shore was 
found to be bold to, till within 14 mile of Schapen (Sheep) Island, as a bank commences at 
this island, and terminates at the north point of a small bay farther down, being of a trian- 
gular form, with the point out from the shore called Salamander Point, and having on it 
irregular soundings from 5 to 34 fathoms. 

On the starboard side the soundings are regular, 34 and 3 fathoms till within half a mile 
of the beach. Adjoining to Schapen Island in a northern direction, lies a small isle, with 
shoal water 24 fathoms about a mile off the island, and the soundings on it are very irre- 
gular, not exceeding 6 or 7 feet in some places: between this and the eastern shore of the 
main, there is a good channel up to Melvill’s, or to the Old Post-House up the Lagoon. 

In working up to Schapen Island, keep your lead going, as the soundings to the N. E. 
ward are regular, and will be ao best guide; but in standing back to the S. W., get the 
N.W. end of Schapen Island in one with the Saddle Hill up the Lagoon, and then put 
about, as the water shoals quick afterward. 

Bevian Bay, is well sheltered from the N. W., but having much foul ground about it, 
Hoetjes Bay is far preferable, from whence at all times, ships may work out. 

We found the water very scarce, having to send our launch up the Lagoon for it, which 
was found to be very good, but they cleared the well every time. Upon the high hill called 
Whitter Clip, about 5 miles distant, we were told there was plenty of good water to supply 
a large fleet, if it could be brought down. 

The marks for mooring at the head of Saldanha Bay, are the Mouse-Back shut in half a 
cable’s length with Salamander Point and the 8S. W. point of Schapen Island, distant from 
the latter 13 mile. Here you will have from 44 to 5} fathoms sand and shells, with plenty 
of room to swing clear of the banks, should you part one cable. 

eee Bullocks and sheep may be got from the farmers in the neizhbourhood at a moderate price, 
mens. and plenty of fish may be caught either with the net, or with hook and line: Reets Bay is 
the best place’ for the net or seine, having only 6 or 7 feet water, sandy ground ; the other 
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places being rocky, are only fit for the hook and line. The islands mostly swarm with wild 


rabbits. ; 
In Hoetjes Bay, it is high water at 2 hours on full and change of moon, rise of tide from 


6 to 7 feet. | 

This is an excellent harbour, for ships to repair any damage they may have sustained by 
stress of weather at sea. The Thames, bound to Bencoolen and China, when near the Cape 
of Good Hope early in May 1812, found her bowsprit badly sprung, and not being able to 
get round the Cape to Simon’s Bay, she bore away for Saldanha Bay, and secured her bow- 
sprit there, in a few days stay. The water was brackish, and in small quantity at this time, 


all round the coast about the bay. 


DASSEN, OR CONEY ISLAND, is in lat. 33° 24° S. about 6 leagues southward Daseat 
from the entrance of Saldanha Bay, and 9 leagues N. N. Westward from Robben Island, 
It lies about 4 or 5 miles from the shore, is a low sandy island, dangerous and rocky on the 
W. side. When we tacked 4 miles from the W. part of it, in 17 fathoms sand, the sea 
broke over a sunken rock, distant 14 mile from the S. W..end of the island. The S. side is 
also said to be rocky, but there is anchorage within it. If the lead is kept going, there is no 
danger running in for the land hereabout in the night, as there is 17 fathoms about 2 miles 
outside of the foul ground about this island. Between Dassen Island and Table Bay, the 
water has a black stagnated appearance. At 2 or 3 leagues distance from the shore, we 
found an eddy current setting to the southward ; when a little to the westward of the bank of 
soundings it set N. Westerly. This part of the coast 1s of moderate height, barren and 
sandy near the sea; the interior is higher, and seeins a better soil. 

Should a ship, in running for Table Bay, be driven to the northward of it, by strong Soundings 
southerly winds in the summer season,* the soundings are a safe guide in approaching the ward of 
land, if the lead is not neglected: between Saldanha and Table Bays, regular soundings ex- : 
tend out from the land several leagues. 

In lat. 33° 30’ S. and 41 miles W. from Cape Town by chronometers, there are 110 fa- 
thoms. From Dassen Island to Penguin, or Robben Island, the depths are from 50 to 56 
fathoms about 5 leagues off; from 20 to 22 fathoms 3 or 4 miles from the shore; and about 


30 fathoms 10 or 11 miles to the N. Westward of the latter island. 


TABLE BAY, is so remarkable that it cannot be mistaken, by the contiguous high land, 7224"«*" 


which appears like an island when seen at a considerable distance from sea. 

The highest part, from which the bay takes its name, is situated right over Cape Town, 
at the S. part of the bay, and is called the Table Mountain. It is about 3,500 feet high, 
level on the top, and falls down nearly perpendicular at the E. end till it joins the Devil’s 
Mount, which is a rugged peaked mountain, nearly as high as the former, and separated from 
it by a small gap. The W. end of Table Mountain is also nearly perpendicular from the 
top to a considerable distance, and then has an abrupt declivity, till it joins the base of 
another mount called the Sugar Loaf or Lion’s Head; which is about 2,100 high. Near 
the summit of this rocky conical mount, there is a spring of good water, and a flag is generally 
displayed on it whena ship appears, although in some places it is so steep, that it can only be 
ascended by steps cut in the rock. This is joined on the N. side by an oblong mount about 
1000 feet high, called the Lion’s Rump, from a supposed resemblance these contiguous 
mountains have to this animal. The Lion is on the W. and S. W. sides of the bay, as the 


* To the westward of the Cape, in the summer months, the atmosphere is at times remarkably clear ; the 
planet Venus, and even Jupiter may be often seen at mid-day. About lo W. from Table Bay, at 2 P. M. Jan. 
27th, 1798, when the altitude of the sun was about 55°, then shining bright, I observed the latitude very cor- 
rectly by the planet Venus on the meridian. This luminary was bright, and distinctly visible to the cye with- 
out the assistance of a telescope during most part of the day. 

L 
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Table Mountain, and the Devil’s Mount, are on the S. side. On the E. side of Table Bay, 
and of these mountains, the low sandy isthmus between Cape Town and False Bay is 
formed. The land is high and uneven, from Table Mountain to the extremity of the Cape 
of Good Hope. | 
strongs.c. When the Table Mountain, in the summer months, begins to be covered witha white cloud, 
wind in’ it indicates a strong 5. E. or E. 5. E, wind. In January, February, and March, these winds 
ome" blow sometimes with great fury over the Table and Devil’s Mount, and through the gap 
between them, driving the white clouds in rolling fleeces like wool, over the perpendicular 
sides of the Table Mountain, curious to behold; ships ought, therefore, to moor with good 
cables, for they are liable to drive, and bring both anchors a-head. I have known several 
ships driven from Table Bay by these south-easters, with all their anchors down; and did 
not regain the anchorage. till after 5 or 6 days. When the Table Mountain is free from 
clouds, the S. Easter will be mild, and a gentle sea-breeze then generally blows in on the 
W. side of the bay, when there is a fresh S. E. breeze prevailing from the E. side of it, half 
way across, during most of the day. | 
ae (he prevailing winds at Table Bay, and near the Cape of Good Hope, are from S. &, and 
hie hey © southward during summer; the S.E. winds blowing more or less in every month of the . 
“a year, and generally bring settled weather. These winds, extend more than 200 leagues to 
: the eastward of the Cape. N.E. winds are less frequent than any, and never contiuue 
long. In May, June, July, and August, the W. and S.W. winds blow strong, attended 
often with fogs and cloudy weather; but the N. W. winds are most violent in these months, 
frequently blowing in severe storms for several days together, with a clouded sky, and some- 
times accompanied with lightning, hail showers, or rain. These winds extend as far as 27° 
S. Jat. in the track from the Cape towards St. Helena, and prevail far to the westward, but 
much farther to the eastward of this promontory, although they are generally most violent 
near the land. 
Summer is = ‘The summer is from October to April, in which season it has been thoaght safe for ships 
son, for to lie in Table Bay, notwithstanding, H. M. S. Sceptre, and several other ships were 
Table Bay. wrecked by a severe N. W. storm, in November, 1799. These N. W. gales are occasional- 
ly experienced about the Cape, in every season of the year; but they seldom blow home in 
Table Bay, from November to May; and although several ships have been driven on shore 
by them, more than once in April, the Dutch fixed-on the 10th of May, as the period for all 
Dangerows ships to leave this place; the strong N. W. winds being then daily expected. Such a moun- 
N. W. winds tainous sea is forced into the bay by somre of these N. W. gales, that it ts almost impossible 
for atty ship to ride safe.* 
Although an eddy current may be setting along shore to the southward, from Das- 
sen Island to Table Bay, the regular current at the same time, often sets round the 
Cape to the N. Westward, as far as the high land on the west side of the bay; ships 
should, therefore, endeavour to make the land to the southward of the entrance, if 
bound into Table Bay, particularly if the wind incline from the S. W. or southward. 
From the Cape of Good Hope to Table Bay, the shore is mostly steep, and may be 
approached with 14 or 2 miles distance, m sailing along towards Green Point, which is 
low, and the northern extremity of the peninsula. About 3 leagues south from this point, 


* In cases of exigency, ships put into Table Bay in the winter months, notwithstanding the risk of N. W. gales; 

and the early navigators to india, seem often to have touched there for refreshments, in that season. About 2 
centuries back it was called Soldania Bay. 

The Hector lay in Table Bay, from the 15th of June, to the 4th of July, 1614, and made the variation 0° 35’ W.., 
and the Watering-Place, in lat. $30 54’ S., which is very near the truth, considermg the imperfection of instra- 
ments, and tables of the sun’s declination, at that pertod. In the 17th century, East India ships, both Dutch 
ma English, frequented Table Bay at all times of the yexr, to procure refreshments, on their voyages to, and 

rom Europe. 
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HOUT BAY, is situated at the N. end of an excavation inthe land. It is said, this bay tou Bay. 


can afford shelter from all winds, to a smal} number of ships; but it is rather confined, and for sang 
has a reef of rocks at the entrance. A ship in passing the points which form this bay, By- 
should keep 14 or 2 miles from the land, to give a birth to some strageling rocks detached 

from the shore; and she may keep about the same distance from it, till she reach GCrreen 

Point, to avoid some rocks at a small distance from the shore, between the Sugar-Loaf and 

that Point. Most of these rocks are above water, and within half a mile of the shore; 


the depths of water about 14 or 2 miles off, are from 50 to 60 fathoms. 


PENGUIN ISLAND, is low and flat, distant about 5 miles from Green Point to the penguin is 
northward; the point may be approached near, the soundings being regular towards it, but” 
the island must not be passed nearer than 2 miles, on account of a sunken rock called the 
WHALE, about 14 mile distant from its south extreme, on which the sea breaks when there 
ismuch swell; at other times, it is not perceived. ; 
A ship may borrow on Green Puint, to 10, 9, or 8 fathoms without danger; then steer 
towards the shipping In the road, in 8, 7, or 6 fathoms, regular soundings. 
In the fair weather season, regular sea-breezes from 8. W. and W. prevail in the mornings, Land and 
which continue till noon, or Jonger; these are followed by strong S. E. winds from the land, | 
which blow fresh during the afternoon, and frequently tll the following morning; then the 
sea-breeze returns. me 
The S. Easter sometimes eomes from the land with great fury; it is therefore prudent to The south | 
take a reef, or two, m the topsails, before a ship has reached Green Point, if near or a little very *rons. 
past noon. By neglecting this precaution, I have seen ships rounding the point with all 
sail set in a light breeze, then suddenly meet the fiery south-easter on opening the bay, which 
compelled them to let fly every thing, to save their masts ; and one of these ships, whilst the 
people were aloft securing the topsails, nearly ran on shore on the east side of the bay, in 
waring, . : : 
If abreast of Green Point, a ship should meet with a fiery south-easter, and be unable to 
work to windward, she ought to bear away and anchor aes Penguin Island, taking care Anchorage 
to keep at 2 miles distance from the S. and S. W. sides of it, to give a birth to the Whale, is Island.” 
and a reef projecting from the S. W. end of the island.* She may anchor off the north end, 
about a large 4 mile from it, in 9 or 10 fathoms; but the N. W. end must not be approached 

very close, as the reef extends near halfa mile out here; and itis said to project about 1 mile 

from the S. W. and S. E. ends of this island. | 

I have known the south-easters blow so strong, that a ship could not bring up under Pen- Diteren 

guin Island, but was driven to sea till the violence of the wind abated. Shoulda ship not. 
anchor under that island, she may make short tacks to the southward of Green Point, under 

lee of the High Land, until the violence of the S. Easter is abated, and this seems prefer- 

able to the risk of losing an anchor, by endeavouring to bring up in a strong gale. 

It must be observed, that all ships going into Table Bay, should use the channel between 
Green Point and Penguin Island, but the channel to the northward of this island is most 
proper for ships bound oué; for the strong S. E. winds blowing out of the bay, produce an 
outset, or partial current between the island and the northern shore; whereas, the current 
frequently sets past Green Point into the bay, to replace the quantity of water driven out by 
the strong winds along the N. shore. | 

After working from Dassen Island, in January, 1798, to the entrance of Table Bay, we 
observed in the morning, that it was calm under the high land in the S. channel; but a steady 


* Orif well into the bay, she may run for the channel between it and the main, and anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms, 
aan ofa mile distant from its eastern shore ; where she may lie till the marning, when the S. Westerly breezes, 
will enable her to weigh and run for the anchorage at Cape Town. 
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light breeze was perceived on the water between nee gee Island and the N. shore. To 
preserve the breeze, we proceeded to work in, by the N. channel: about 2 P. M. the south- 
easter came to blow strong, carried away our topsail sheets, and we were obliged to close 
reef the topsails, when beating through between the island and the main. We found a lee 
current whilst the wind was strong, and gained little ground until it moderated about 8 
P.M. In beating through, we did not stand nearer to the island than 8 fathoms; the 
soundings were from 8 to 12 fathoms sandy ground, but did not decrease much in nearing 
the main. From where we tacked on each side, the depths were generally from 93, to 11 
and 12 fathoms across the channel. On the main, three rocky points project a small dis- 
tance from a sandy beach; near which, several sunken rocks were seen shining under water, 
distant a quarter of a mile or more from the shore. Near the outermost of these rocky 
points, we shoaled from 10 to 73 fathoms at a cast; whilst in stays, I perceived some sun- 
ken rocks about 2 cables lengths within us, which render it unsafe to make too free with the 
shore in this part. The reef placed in the charts, projecting about a mile from the E. part 
of the island, was not discernible. 

Between Green Point and Penguin Island the ground is foul; should a ship be driven by 


the swell, towards the Whale or Penguin Island in a calm, and obliged to anchor, the stream 


will be most convenient for this purpose, where the ground is rocky. The proper anchorage 
in the bay, abreast the town, is sandy bottom; the W. side of it being clear ground all over. 
In the summer months, aship may moor in 7, 6, or 5 fathoms, with Green Point N. W.3N., 
the body of Table Mountain 8. W. { S., and the flagstaff on Lion’s Mount W. 45., off shore 
from £ to 1 mile, and from the town 1 or 14 mile. When N. W. winds are expected, do 
not anchor under 6 or 64 fathoms, where the swell runs more regular than in shoal water. 
At these times, ships should ride with a whole cable, or more, for they are liable to drive 
if their anchors are not well seated in the sand ; and when a ship drives, it is dificult to bring 
her up, as the anchors scrape along the surface of the sand, and do not take hold, whilst the 
heavy seas are striking against her. ‘The best ground, is from 5 to 7§ fathoms. When so 
far out, as to have the Lion’s Head in one with, or open to the northward of the Lion’s 
Rump, the ground is rocky quite across the bay. 

Table Bay is an excellent place for obtaining refreshments ; the water 1s good, but wood 
is very scarce. Sheep are to be had in abundance, at very moderate prices; also other 
provision of various kinds, and the vegetables and fruits are good. ‘The water is brought 
down in pipes to the wooden pier, where boats fill it with hoses, leadmg from the pipes to 
their casks. The atmosphere about the Cape is generally cool in the might, although the 
sandy soil is often greatly heated by the rays of the sun: this occasions the land winds which 
blow out of Table Bay, to come off in hot gusts in the evenings, when their course is over 
sandy ground. 

In this bay, it is difficult to obtain rates for chronometers on ship board, in the fair wea- 
ther season; for correct altitudes of the sun cannot be obtained, the refraction is so mutable 
near the horizon. During seven days stay here, I took nearly 100 sets of forenoon and 
afternoon altitudes of the sun, to correct the rates of 7 -chronometers, but did not get their 
rates very exact. Objects in the horizon at the entrance of the bay, were sometimes re- 
Hected double ; a picture of a vessel under sail, was seen distinctly in the atmosphere above 
her, and other objects were reflected in various ways. It is therefore advisable, if a ship 
remain several days at this place, to take the chronometers on shore, where their rates may 
be corrected by altitudes taken with an artificial horizon, or ma bason of water when there 
is little wind. . 

The latitude of Cape Town, by mean of 6 meridian altitudes of the sun, is 33° 58’ S. lon. 
18° 283/ E. by mean of the observations of different astronomers. The mean of several 

ood chronometers measured 24° 11! W. from Cape Town to the anchorage at St. Helena, 
in a run of 13 days, in 1807; this would place Cape Town in lon, 18° 34’ E. allowing 
James's Town in 5° 364! W. 
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The tide seldom rises more than 5 feet perpendicular in Table Bay; high-water at 3 
past 2 o'clock on full and change of the moon. Ships moor with their anchors about N. W. 


and S. E. 


Table Mountain E. 12 leagues, the var. was 250 40’ W. in Feb. 1798. 2? Mean of many morning azimuths, 
Ditto. ---ditto:+ «+14 ditto+scceeseeess . 25040 .... ditto 1800. each time by 2 compasses. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, is the southern extremity of the peninsula which separates geo. site of 
False and Table Bays from each other, and the terminating promontory of the west coast of yih.0° 
Africa to the southward. From Table Bay to this Cape, the land is of considerable height, 
rugged and uneven, ending in hummocks at the Cape point. The latitude of the extreme 
point is about 34° 24’ S.* and about 3 miles E. from the meridian of Cape Town, in Table 
Bay. If the lon. (above) 18° 283’ E. is adopted for Cape Town, it will place the Cape of 
Good Hope in lon. 18° 31}! E. 

THE BELLOWS, is a large rock even with the water's edge, about 2$ or 3 miles peows . 

distant from the true Cape Point, nearly S. by W. from it, true bearing. In 1803, when the “™ 
Bellows Rock was on with Cape Point, by compass, it bore N. 35° E.; and in one with the 
western extreme, N. 17° W. the Cape Point then bearing N., variation 26° W. On this 
rock, the sea Jers breaks. About 2 miles or more N. E. of this, there is another sunken 
rock, called the ANVIL, distant about 2 miles from Cape Point; there is a passage be- ayy ana 
tween these rocks, and another betwixt them and the land, with soundings from 20 to 7 ta- ther rock 
thoms, but they are not frequented,f the bottom being rocky, and the current sometimes 
strong. The Colebrook was lost in Angust, 1778, on a rock, said to be about 14 league 
N. E. Easterly from the Bellows, which had not been known before. By many navigators 
this is thought to have been the Anvil, the true situation of which seems not exactly known. 
It is said to bear 8S. E. by E. from Cape Point by Capt. Fraser; 8. E. by the Colebrook’s 
journal, distant 4 miles; Mr. Bligh places it E.S. E. 2 miles, and Capt. Huddart thinks ét 
bears about E. from the same point, variation allowed. There is thought to be 14 feet 
water on the Anvil Rock, and it is of small extent; it is so differently placed in bearing from 
Cape Point, that there is reason to think another rockf exists hereabout, exclusive of the 
Anvil. When the Colebrook struck, the Royal Admiral passed within the rock about a 
mile, between it and the land; before and after striking on it, the former ship had 30 fa- 
thoms water. | 


FALSE BAY entrance, is formed by the Cape of Good Hope on the west side, and cape raise 
Cape False to, the Eastward; the latter being a stcep bluff, resembling a quoin, which may *“"” 
be seen at 8 leagues distance, and‘appcars to lean over to the west when viewed from the 
southward: it is called Hang-hp, by the Dutch, and sometimes Hottentot’s Point. The en- 
trance of the bay from Cape to Cape is about 5 leagues wide, and these are nearly on the 
same parallel—Cape False being a little to the southward of the Cape of Good Hope. It ex 
tends northward into the land about 53 leagues, being a large open bay of square form, 
having several dangers in it, none of which are situated near Cape False, or in the eastern 
side of the bay.§ 


* Some navigators make it in lat. $40 23’ S. 

+ The Cumberland, with the direct ships for China, under convoy of H. M.S. Doris, 15th June, 1813, at 4 
past 8 A. M. had the Cape of Good Hope bearing N. W. by N. distant } of a mile, with the wind at N. Westward: 
she then steered into False Bay between the Bellows Rock and Cape Point, keeping about E. by S. in nearly 
mid-channel, 1} mile from the Cape of Good Hope. | 

t A master of the navy, who has lately surveyed False Bay, asserts that there are other rocks near the Anvil. 

& At its N. E. angle, there is a small concavity called Gordon’s Bay, where a ship might be sheltered from south 
and easterly winds, in 8 or 9 fathoms water. Pringle’s Bay is a sort of cove on the north side of Cape False, not. 
so much sheltered as the former. 
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Across the entrance of False Bay, the depths of water are from 40 to 50 fathoms, but a 
little to the westward of the middle of the entrance, there is a bank of rocky ground, with 
soundings on it, from 16 to 30 fathoms, having 45 and 46 fathoms within it, and 60 fathoms 
to the southward. 

The middle and eastern parts of the bay, are thought free from dangers, but the ground 
is foul and improper for anchorage. If a ship, coming from the westward with aN. W. 
wind, is bound to Simon's Bay, she may pass to the southward of the Bellows Rock at any 
discretional distance. When abreast of it, at 2 or 3 miles distance, the course ought to be 
E.S. E. to E. by 8. by compass, till she hasrun 5 or 6 miles ; she may then haul up E. N. E. 
and N.E. taking care not to approach the Cape Point nearer than 5 miles, till it bears 
W.N.W. by compass; being then to the northward of the Anvil and Colebrook Rocks, 
she may haul in, within 2 or 3 miles of the western shore, into moderate depths for an- 
choring. 

As you enter False Bay, a ridge of rugged mountains is perceived to the northward, which 
ends at the entrance of Table Bay. The Table Mountain is seen in clear weather, when 
the distance from it is 60 miles to the southward, and very distinctly from the entrance of 
False Bay. From Cape False, another ridge of mountains extends to the northward, alon 
the eastern share, to the bottoin of the bay. The space between these ridges is aaaee 
the mountains seen over it, being at a great distance in the country. 


SIMONS, OR SEAMONS BAY, is situated 4 leagues northward from Cape Point, 
near the north-west corner of False Bay, at the foot of the highest mountain on the coast. 
From April to September, when Table Bay is unsafe, ships put into Simon’s Bay, and in 
every month of the year, this is considered a place of safety. Although it is open ta north- 


east and easterly winds, which come from the bottom of False Bay, or from the mountains 


on the coast, these never blow strong; so that it may be consilercd a safe retreat for 13 ar 


14 sail of ships, where they will be moored in security at all seasons: but being small, it 
cannot contain a numerous fleet, sheltered from south-east winds. The ships in this bay, 
receive refreshments and supplies of provision from the interior, and from Cape Town, dis- 
tant from hence about 6 leagues; water is conveniently obtained, and is excellent. Ata 
small distance from the south point of the bay, there 1s an islet or rock, in the form of 
a barn, called Noah’s Ark; about a mile N. N. Eastward from this, a small reef is situated 
near the water’s edge, called Roman Rocks ; between these, is the common channel for ships. 
From Roman Rocks, about 2 leagues to the E. N. E., lies Seal Island, having strageling 
rocks above and under water near it, some of which extend 2 and 3 miles to the sauthward, ° 
and near 4 miles to the eastward; breakers are always seen when the sea runs high. The 
Warren Hastings in 1795, struck on one of the southergmost of these rocky patches, whilst 
in stays—False Cape bore S. by E. # E. by compass, Cape Point S. W. 3 W., a high peak at 
the bottom of False Bay. N. by W., and the ships in Simon’s Bay W. by N. 3 N. Ships 
turning to windward in False Bay, should be cautious not to approach Seal Island nearer than 
4. miles on the south side, or 3 miles on the south-west side. 

The danger most in the way of ships working into, or out of False Bay, is the WHITTLE 
ROCKS, which is an extensive ledge of rocks, nearly a mile in circumnterence, covered with 
from 5 to 15 fathoms water, excepting the shoalest spot, which has only from 12 to 15 feet 
water on it at low spring tides, and appears to be about 6 fect in diaineter. It is steepest 
on the §. E. side; and another rock with 43 fathoms water on it, lies south by compass 40 
fathoms from the shoalest part of the Whittle Rocks. There are others to the N. W. about 
a cable’s leneth from it, with 4 and 5 fathoms water on them. 

The Trident, Asia, and several other ships, have struck on these dangers. 

Tn October 1811, a beacon was placed N.N. E. 50 fathoms from the shoalest rock, which 
has since been broken away by the sea. From this beacon, Cape of Good Hope Point bore 
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by compass S. 514° W. Outer Smith’s Winkle West,—Commandant’s House N. 40° W. 
Noah’s Ark N.35° W. -West Point of Fish-hook Bay N. 20° W.—Muyzenberg Point 
N. 3° W.~—-Peak of the Devil’s Mount N. 54° E.—Seal Island N. 34° E.,—and the extre- 
mity of Cape False 8. 334° E. Vanation 28° W. 

It lies 44 miles E. from the north point of Little Smith’s Winkle Bay, and about 8 miles 
from Cape Point. Lieutenant Whittle examined this danger, and found it to be a rocky 
bank, about a 4 of a mile broad, on which there is a rock with only 1@ feet water over it at 
low tide. On the 12-feet rock, the angle of Cape False and Cape Point, taken with a qua- 
drant, was 87°, and the summits of two hills over Fish-hook Bay, just touching each other. 
To avoid this danger, @ ship should go to the westward of it, keeping within 2 or 3 miles of 
the land, in passing between Little and Great Smith’s Winkle Bays, taking care in passing 
abreast of it, that the angle of Cape False and Cape Point is not increased to 85° when mea- 
sured by a quadrant. Close to this dangerous patch, the soundings are 20 and 22 fathoms. 
Lhe Francis struck on a spot about a mile to the northward of the Whittle Rocks, but pro- 
bably the bearings were not correctly taken, and that it was on one of the northernmost of the 


Whittle Rocks where she struck. 
A ship coming into False Bay from the eastward, should steer for the middle of the bay, nirections 


or for the west side of it, with a S. W. or westerly wind. When the Cape Point bears W. inte rane 
by N. by compass, she is clear to the northward of the Anvil, or other sunken rocks sup- tinho.” 
rage in Si- 


posed to be situated near the Point, and may then borrow on the western side of the bay, tins uy. 
within 2 miles of the shore, or less if requisite. When she is about 6 miles within Cape 
Point, and abreast the tocky hill over Little Smith’s Winkle Bay, she ought not to stand 
farther from the shore than 3 miles in passing the Whittle Rocks, and should it fall calm, 
she may anchor in moderate depths near the western shore. Ships may pass to the eastward 
of the Whittle Rocks, and between them and the reefs to the southward of Seal Island; but 
the western channel seems preferable for strangers, the land affording them a sufficient guide. 
After passing the Whittle Rocks, a ship may continue to steer or work along the western 
shore, at the distance of from 1 to 3 miles; when she approaclies Simon’s Bay, Noah’s Ark 
will be discerned, which is a level islet near the south point of the bay; but the marks most 
conspicuous, and seen farthest off, are white sand downs, appearing like snow, in the hol- 
lows between the mountains to the N. W. of Noah’s Ark, as represented in the plan of False 
Bay, by Captain Joseph Huddart. 

Noah’s Ark is steep to, having 9 fathoms close to it; the soundings in the channel, be- 
tween it and Roman Rocks, are from 10 to 15 fathoms: from hence, a ship should steer 
direct for the white sand downs, till she reach the anchorage in Simon’s Bay. If working 
with a N. W. wind, she may procced by the channel outside of Roman Rocks, which is clear 
and much wider than the common channel between them and Noah's Ark, taking care not 
to borrow very close to the N. W. side of Roman Rocks, as a rock, with 3 or 4 fathoms 
water on it, 1s said to lie at a small distance from them in this direction. 

To work into False Bay, and to the eastward of the Whittle Rocks, toward Simon’s Bay, eaters 
a ship should not bring Cape Point to the southward of S. W. by W. by compass, till Noah’s """*" 
Ark bears N.W. by W.; and when on the starboard tack, brig Noah’s Ark nothing to the 
northward of this bearing, by which the Whittle Rocks will be avoided ; but she must not 
stand far to the north, towards _ the sunken rocks extending southward from Seal Island, on 
one of wohich the Warren Hastings touched, as mentioncd above. 

The latitucte of Simon’s Bay is 34° 15’ S., the depths of water, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms; a Anchorage. 
good birth for a large ship, ! Noah's Ark on with Cape Hanglip S. 33° E., and the north 
battery N. 13° W. by compass, off shore about 1 mile; or a ship making a long stay, may 
moor farther in, with Cape Hanglip shut in by the south point of Simon’s Bay, but it is best 
to moor at a convenient distance from the shore, to have room in case of driving. Although 
the bottom is sand, the anchors hold well when seated in it. Ships moor in this road N. W. 
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and S. E., from May to September, with the stoutest grownd-tackle to N. W., for this being 
the winter season, the winds prevail from that quarter, and often blow in strong gusts over 
the hills; from September to May, the S. E. and southerly winds may be expected to pre- 
dominate, then fhe best bower should lie to the S. E., but in this season, ships generally 
prefer Table Bay. 7 | 

In Simon's Bay, it is high-water at $ past 3 o'clock, on full and change of moon; the rise 
and fall of tide is seldom more than 3 feet, and there is little current perceptible here at any 
time. : 

From October to April, the south-easterly winds generally prevail, but do not continue 
longer than 5 or 6 days at a time, and are constantly succeeded by variable winds. In 
Simon’s Bay, as in Table Bay, it frequently happens, that these winds after blowing very 
strong for a day, and part of the night, abate towards morning, and are succeeded by a land- 
breeze from W.N.W._ By taking the advantage to weigh with the first of this breeze, a 
ship may sometimes get to sea before the return of the S. Easterly wind; if she cannot get 
clear out before the strong S. E. wind set in, the most prudent plan will be to return to the 
anchorage in Simon’s Bay. 

Ships bound to the eastward, should leave the bay when N. W. winds begin to blow; if 
bound westward, in the winter season, they ought to remain till these winds are on the de- 
cline, and get under sail when they shift to westward, as it is probable they will veer from 
W. to S. W. South and S. E. which will be favourable for doubling the Cape. 

Ships from the eastward, bound into False Bay, or even into ‘Table Bay, should be par- 
ticular, when the south-east winds prevail in the summer months, not to fall to leeward of . 
the Cape ; for it will often be found very difficult to gain the former of these bays, if a ship 
make the land about the Cape bearing to the eastward, during strong south-east winds. Ships 
from India, at different times, bound into Table Bay with stores, have been obliged to bear 
away for St. Helena, on account of passing the Cape in the night, and were unable to beat 
up against the strong easterly winds and leeward current. 7 

The Cape of Good Hope, is frequently the boundary of very different kinds of weather, 
for ships homeward-bound, have in general unsettled cloudy weather, and the winds variable 
to the eastward of it; but so soon as they get round to the westward of this promontory, the 
weather generally becomes favourable, with a steady S. Easterly wind; this may be expected 
in the summer season, more particularly. | 


rd 


CAPE and BANK of AGUILHAS*. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND, THE BANK, AND CURRENTS. 


CAPE AGUILHAS, or LAGULLAS, bears from the extreme point of Cape Good 
Hope E. 20° S. (true bearing) distant 30 leagues, and it is the southernmost land of Africa, 
situated in lat. 34° 55! S. lon. 20° 18! BE. | 

This Cape being more to the southward than stated in some nautical works, has been the 
cause of dangerous mistakes to several navigators bound to the westward. In December, 
1795, the Milford got into the bay to the eastward of Cape Aguilhas in the night ; they were 


# Called by its discoverers, the Portuguese, Aguilhas, or Needle’s Cape, because it is said the magnetic needle 
had no variation there at that time. The Portuguese name has been corrupted by the English sailors into La- 


gullas, or Lagullus. In 1598, the variation at thisCape was 00° 30’ W., at Cape Good Hope 25’ E., and at Cape 


alse no variation. 
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frat alartned by the noige of breakers on the shore, when they thought themselves clear of all 
the land to the southward ; at this time the wind was light, and the swell setting on the 
shore, obliged them to anchor; when day-light appeared, the breakers on the beach were 
not above 2 miles distant. With a fresh wind, which set in from 'S. E. this ship had some 
dificulty in working out of this deep bay, generally called Struys Bay. | 

The ship Star, from Amboina, bound to London, got into this bay im the night of October 

ad, 1801. The journal says, “Got into the bay eastward of Cape Aguilhas, heard the noise 
“of breakers, had 6 fathoms, and tacked to the eastward; after tacking, had 7, 7, 7}, 8, 
“73, and 7 fathoms, then heard the noise of other breakers a-head ; tacked, and lay up S, 
“by W. with a light S. Easterly air, and deepened to 8} fathoms; being then 3 A.M. a 
“breeze at N. N. W.. came from the land, steered out S. by E. till day-light; hazy, no land 
“seen, in the morning. _ Cape Aguilhas must be considerably more to the southward than 
“the position assigned it by Hamilton Moore, which has been the cause of our mistake.” 

Cape Aguilhas is low even land, about the height of the North Foreland, and may _ be Description 
seen at 54 or 6 jeagues distance from the deck of a large ship. There is no high land within ana te land. 
several miles of it in any direction; but to the W. N. Westward, at the distance of about =~ 
3 or 4 leagues from the Cape, an isolated hill is situated near the sca, called the Gunner's 
Quoin, which it resembles when seen from the eastward. This hill may be seen 9 or 10 
leagues off, and is generally set by ships passing at too great a distance to see the low land 
near the Cape, as most vessels do. Ships coming either from the eastward or westward, and 
only arriving in sight of the Quoin, or other high land in the vicinity of Cape Aguilhas in 
the evening, should, if the wind is scant from southward, be aware that the low land of the 
Cape projects much farther to the south than any of the high land adjacent. By attending 
to this, they will avoid getting into the bays on either side of this Cape. 

From the Cape of Good Hope, along the south coast of Africa to Algoa Bay, a Bank of Acuiihas 
soundings projects out a considerable distance from the land; from Cape Aguilhas this Bank =~ 
extends a great way to 8. S. Eastward, and is generally called the CAPE BANK, or Bank of 
Aguilhas. The southern extremity of the Bank is nearly on the meridian of Cape Vaches, 
or in lon. 22° KE. and is said to extend nearly to lat. 37° S. in this part*; but a little to the 
southward of 36° S. latitude, it converges quickly, and becomes of a narrow conical form, 
having very deep water on its southern end. The soundings on the Bank westward of Cape 
Aguilhas, to the southward of lat. 35° 15’, are generally found to be mud ; to the southward 
of the Cape, frequently green sand, or sand of various kinds; and on the south-east and auatity o 
eastern parts of the Bank, to the eastward of Cape Aguilhas, the quality of the ground is *””* 
mostly coral, or coarse sand, shells, and small stones. | 
_ Before lunar observations were practised at sea, it was customary for ships to get sound- To vornd op 
ings on the Bank of Aguilhas, to correct their reckoning; which is no longer requisite, for acivantage. 
the longitude obtained by observation must be more exact than can be ascertained by sound- 
ing on the Bank. | | 

Grampusses, or whales, are frequently seen floating with their backs a little above water, Father de 
more particularly in moderate weather with easterly winds, when the water is smooth on the 
Bank ; at such times, a ship may be liable to run against one of them before it is awake, 
which has actually happened to some ships, and greatly alarmed all on board. 

Gannets (or Soland Geese) are generally seen on the Bank in moderate weather ; they 
are about the size of the domestic goose, entirely white, except that the extremities of the 
wings are tipped with black. They beat their wings quick in flight, like a duck or pidgeon, 
and are easily known from other large aquatic birds, whose wings are much longer. 

. Large seals, are also mhabitants of the Cape Bank and its vicinity. 


* It has been said, that soundings of 91 fathoms were got on the tail of the bank in lat. 380 15’ S, lon. 200 40/ 
E.; but it remains uncertain, if tke bank really extends thus far south. The Warren, however, had ground 125 
fathoms in lat. 36° 46’ S. 
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Abreast of Cape Aguilhas, the Gunner’s Quoin, and the land to the eastward of this 
Cape, the depths of water are from 40 to 50 fathoms, at 3 and 4 leagues distance from 
the shore. : 


THE SET OF THE CURRENT, round the Cape Bank was first explained by Major 
Rennell, in 1777, who published a chart of the Bank, exhibiting the direction of the cur- 
rent, and its velocity in the winter months. 

As he has observed, the current in general, is strongest during the winter months, but 
it is sometimes found in other months to run equally strong. It runs with the greatest ve- 
locity along the verge of soundings, and a little outside of them, the direction of the stream 
nearly all round, conforming to the outline of the Bank. Far in upon it, near the land, the 
current 1s very weak, it is therefore advisable for all ships bound to the westward, to keep 
near the edge of the Bank when they have contrary winds, that they may benefit by the 
current.* 

Although a strong current sets round the Cape Bank to the westward, during both the 
winter and summer seasons, it is frequently obstructed by various causes, particularly 
with strong gales from the W. and S. Westward. When these blow, the current is some- 
times completely repressed for a short time, but runs with redoubled strength immediately 
after, when these gales abate ; at other times, it continues to run with considerable velocity 
against the strongest gales, producing a very high sea; but far in upon the Bank, towards 
the land, where the current is generally weak, the sea is always more sinooth, and the winds 
more moderate. 

Ships coming from the eastward, begin to experience the Cape Current when they ap- 
proach the eastern verge of the Bank in lon. 28° E. to the eastward of Algoa Bay; some- 
times it prevails much farther to the eastward, and along the coast of Africa, a considerable 
way to the N. Eastward. Bound from Bombay to London, in the Anna, we began to ex- 


"perience the westerly current July 28th, 1801, in lat. 304° S. lon. 37° E. On this day it 


set W. 38 miles by chronometers; on the subsequent day, W. 35 miles; July 30th, it set 
W. 16°S. 48 miles; on the 3ist, it set W. 12° S. 77 miles; lat. at noon 324° S. lon. 31° 


Examples of 40/ E.; during this time, the winds were light at S. E. and Eastward. August Ist, the cur- 


its direction 
and velocity 
along the 
verge of the 
bank and 
east of it, 


rent was checked by a strong gale, veering from N. E. to N. W. and W.S. W.; on the 2d 
and 3d, had a set of 30 miles to the westward each day, saw the land near Cape Recife on 
the 3d; from hence had the winds variable with 2 gales at westward, till we got round the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 13th, in which time the current set generally 15 or 20 miles to the 
westward daily, and on one day 45 miles in this direction. During the westerly gales, the 
current was completely checked, and by the force of these winds, it sometimes set eastward. 
From China, bound to London, in the same ship, we got into the stream of the Cape cur- 
rent April 21st, 1799; on the preceding day, the noon lat. was 35° 11’ S. lon. 27° 59/ E. 
had no current; on the 21st, lat. 35° 03’ S. lon. by observation 26° 52’ E. the current had 


set W. 32° S. 27 miles by chronometers ; from noon 21st to noon 22d it set W. 19°S. 52 


miles, lat. 35° 13’ S. lon. by observation 25° 05’ E. at noon 22d, light winds from west- 
ward ; from the 22d to 23d, the current set W. 36° S. 87 miles, being above 34 miles an 
hour, lat observed 35° 56’ S. lon. observed 22° 51’ E. on the 23d at noon. By the strength 
of the current this day, the ship was greatly agitated, the sea it produced rising in confused 
heaps, although the breeze was moderate at W. N. Westward. Noon the 24th, lat. 35° 30 


* But they ought not to stand too far tothe southward beyond the verge of soundings, where they will be 
abe to violent gales from the westward in the winter. months, outside the stream of the current ; and msy 
silo get disabled, and be obliged to bear away for St, Augustine’s Bay, or Port Louis to refit, which has hap- 
pened to many ships. 
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S. lon. 18° 58’ E. the current having set W. 19° S. 32 miles ; at noon 25th, abreast of Cape 
False, this day no westerly current, but a set of 9 miles northward. 

The Arniston and fleet saw the land, May 28th at noon 1805, in lat. 30° 57’ S. lon. 

31°0' E., and until the 29th, at 5 P.M. At noon, 29th, lat. observed, 32° 25'S. lon. 
30° O' E., the current set S. 38° W., 88 miles from noon 28th. At noon 30th, lat. observed 
34° 14° S. lon. 27° 46’ E., current set W. 14° S. 44 miles from 29th. Noon 31st, lat. 
observed 34° 21’ S. lon. 26° 36’ E., current W. 22°S.65 miles from preceding noon. 
Noon Ist June, lat. observed 34° 53’ S. lon. 25° 15’ E., current set W. 16° S., 66 miles 
from the preceding noon. Noon 2d, lat. observed 36° 12’ S. lon. 22° 36’ E., current set S. 
40° W. 74 miles from noon preceding. Noon 3d June, lat. observed 36° 23’ S. lon. 
21° 49/ E., by chronometers, current set S. 35° W. 27 miles from noon 2d. When more to 
the westward, lost the current. | 

The abstracts here adduced, are to shew the general direction and velocity of the cur- 
rent, in its course round the edge of the Bank: Although it may at a medium rate, be taken 
at less than mentioned above, yet at some particular times, the velocity of this stream seems 
to be greater than exhibited in these abstracts, as appears by the Northampton’s journal, 
and those of some other ships. 

Northampton, Dec. 23d, 1802, at 9 A. M., saw the Coast of Africa bearing N., about singetar in 
25 leagues. At noon, lat. observed 35° 00! S. lon. by chronometers 24° 54/ E. Dec. 24th, Smeeot™ 
variable light airs, and a very confused swell, which makes the ship very uneasy. Find we 
have had a current of 47 miles to the southward, and 160 miles to the westward by chrono- 
meters, these 24 hours. Lat. observed at noon 36° 33’ S. lon. by chronometers 21° 53! E. 

Which gives the direction of the current W. 20° S. velocity 139 miles, or 54 miles per hour. 

It is not easy to give our assent to a current of such velocity as this just mentioned, al- 
though it is attended with some probability; for constant gales from westward prevailed 
along the Bank during the first and middle parts of the month, which prevented the ships 
bound round the Cape from making any progress, until these winds abated about the 20th 
December. It is therefore probable, that the current at this time, began to set very strong 
to the westward along the Bank, as it had been kept back a considerable time by the strong 
westerly gales. | 

In most charts of the Cape Bank, the direction of the current is marked about S. S. W. pirectioa 
from Infanta River to the meridian of Algoa Bay, diverging from the Bank, and from reat fond 
hence turns suddenly, and runs about W. N. W. to lon. 25° E. where it takes the direction the chart.” 
of the edge of the Bank, setting nearly W. to lon. 232° E. In 23°E. it continues to set 
along the verge of soundings about S.S. W. till it reaches the extremity of the Bank to the 
southward ; here, it alters quickly in conformity to the outline of the Bank, and sets about 
N. W. in a direct line along the edge of it to the Cape Good Hope. 

By combining my own experience, with information collected from many journals, the pigerext 
general course of the current round the Cape Bank, appears not to be exactly the same as fom,jc.. 
just mentioned ; but it conforms to the following description. 

In June, July, and August, from about lon. 37° or 40° E. the current generally sets west- 
ward, between lat. 30° and 35° S., till it reaches the eastern part of the Cape Bank, off 


ae ay. 

n the coast of Natal, it sets along shore to S. Westward, till joined by the oceanic 
stream, on the edge of the Bank, in 274° or 28° E. lon. between Algoa Bay and Infanta 
River. After the junction, it increases in strength abreast of Ca Recife, the south ex- 
treme of Algoa Bay, and takes the direction of the outline of the , which is about W. 

by S. nearly, to lon. about°233° W. In this space, it often diverges a little from the outline ts tree _ 
of the Bank, setting W. by S. 4 S. or W.S. W.; but seldom or ever W. N. W. and W. by dcsrnes. 
N. as represented by the charts. In lon. 234° E. the edge of the Bank begins to take a 

S. Westerly direction; soon after about S.S. W. 4 W., nearly to its southern extremity. 
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Here also the current follows its concave outline, taking a S. Westerly course in lon. 24° E., 
and from 23° E. it generally sets about S. W. by S. to the southern extremity of the Bank, 
in lon. 213° or 22° [X. The velocity of the current is greatest from lon. 25° to 22° E., 
along that part of the Bank which takes the most southerly direction. At the southern extre- 
mity of the Bank, it seldom runs strong* beyond 363° S. lat. or to the westward of lon. 21° E. 
From hence, a part of it seems to set weakly to the westward, and is lost in the ocean ; but the 
strongest part follows the convex extremity of the Bank, and continues to set along the wes- 
tern edge of it to the N. Westward, directly towards Cape Good Hope. This N. Westerly 
current, seldom excceds half the velocity of that setting to the 8S. Westward, on the other 
side of the Bank. The eddy current marked from Cape Aguilhas to the southward, in the 
charts, I have never experienced in passing near that Cape, but some navigators say they 
have felt its influence. 


AN EASTERLY, OR CONTRA CURRENT, often prevails outside of the regular 
stream that-sets along the edge of the Bank to the westward. This easterly current is fre- 
quently experienced in lat. 363° to 40° S., about 2 degrees from the eastern part of the Bank 
contiguous to Algoa Bay, between lon. 26° and 30° E.; and it sometimes extends to 36° or 
35> A S. lat. within about 20 leagues of the Bank. 

From the 17th to the 20th April, 1799, we had in the Anna, a strong current to the S. E. 
in lat. 36° 8. lon. 27° and 28° E.; and did not perceive any set to the westward, until in 
lat. 35° S., then near the verge of soundings. 

In July, 1792, the Thetis was in 24 hours set 38 miles to the eastward by a current, in 
lat. 363° S. lon. 283° E. This ship had, in the same latitude and longitude, a stronger cur- 
rent to the eastward, in the voyage preceding; and also on her first voyage, a little farther 
southward, in the same longitude. ‘The sea was much agitated at these times. 

Nov. 28th, 1800, at noon, the Sir Edward Hughes was in lat. 393° S.; on the subsequent 
noon in lat. 38$°S. lon. 26° E.; the current having set N. N. E. 3 E. 54 miles during the 
24 hours. 

In Feb. 1798, we kept mostly in 40° and 41° S., from the meridian of Cape Aguilhas to 
the meridian of the S. W. part of Madagascar; and had in general a daily set of from 
20 to 30 miles castward; and at two different times, 60 miles in 24 hours. From the 
meridian of Cape Aguilhas, to the meridian of Cape St. Mary, we had 4° of easterly cur- 
rent in 10 days, with variable winds from every quarter, but strongest from westward. 


SSS 


WINDS and WEATHER near the BANK of AGUILHAS. 
DOUBTFUL DANGERS, TO THE SOUTH, AND EASTWARD. | - 


FROM September to April, which is the summer season, the S. E. winds are said to pre- 
dominate in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, and N. W. and Westerly winds from 
April to October, which is the winter or stormy season. But it must be observed, that the 
S. E. winds are more constant on, and near the Bank of Aguilhas, during part of January, 
the whole of February and March, than eat any other time of the year. In April, also, they 
are expected, though m this month, short gales from the westward frequently happen. In 
May, the winds between N. W. and 8. W. prevail more than the S. E. and Easterly winds, 


* Keeping ney in lat. 36° S. outward-bound in Jufie, 1802, the wind strong at westward, we had a very 
weak current against us in passing the Bank of Aguilhas, only from 10 to 20 miles per day. 
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sometimes blowing in hard gales along the edge of the Bank. In June, these westerly and From may 
N. W. winds set in strong: during this month, July, and August, they blow with greatest wentery : 
force, producing very high seas, and were it not for the help of the westerly current setting strong.” 
along the edge of the Bank, ships would find it very difficult to get round the Cape in these 
months. All ships from India, which on their passage to Europe, reach the eastern part of 

the Cape Bank from April to September, should be in good condition if possible, and well fhips be! 
prepared to resist bad weather ; for they will be liable to encounter storms from W. N. W, v2rd inthis, 
to W.S. W., which may continue two or three days at a time, with ‘short intervals of > in ze" 
easterly and variable winds. Many ships by not being in condition to resist these gales, 

have sprung leaks, and were obliged to bear away for St. Augustine’s Bay, in Madagascar, 

to repair their damages ;* some have anchored in the Bays to the eastward of the Cape in 

in great distress; and others reached Simon’s Bay with much difficulty, where they repaired 

their damages, and refreshed their crews, worn-out with fatigue. 

In August, the westerly winds blow not so constant as in June and July, although very Te wemeri 
hard gales of short duration may be expected. On the 4th of: August, 1801, we were in eux are not 
the Anna, near the eastern part of the Bank abreast of Algoa Bay, and got round the Cape » is tte m- 
of Good Hope on the 14th, having encountered a very severe storm of two days continuance, sents. 
from W. N. W. and W., in lon. 24° E. Westerly winds are also frequent in September, Octo- Bet happen 
ber, and November ; afid even in December, ships have been beating round the Bank against sseqvect 
westerly winds during the whole month, before doubling the Cape. They had sometimes 
very severe sudden squalls ; but in general, westerly gales are of short duration in this season, 
although they may blow very strong. — 

Notwithstanding what has been mentioned above relative to winds, it sometimes happens, suige sore. 
that ships get easily round the Cape Bank to the westward in every month of the year : specaity 
many have been known to get round in May, June, July, and August, more speedily than C.pc in the 
others in November and December; for the winds are often different in one season, from month. 


what they are in another, even in the same month. : 

Around the Cape Bank, as in the open sea far to the 8S. W., S. E. and southward of the the winas 
Cape, the winds in changing, follow the course of the sun, seldom veering from N. to East- the course 
ward, &c.; but mostly from N.W. to W., S.W. and Southward.. After blowing strong?" "" . 
from N. W. or W. if the wind should veer to S. W. and Southward, it becomes light, or is 
succeeded by a calm. If a light breeze continues, it veers to S. Eastward, where it may 
keep fixed for a considerable time, but not above a day most probably, if it is the winter 
season. From S. E. it veers to E. and N. E. then to N. E. and N. In the vicimty of the pu: ae 
Bank, the N. E. and Northerly winds are very transitory, but in lat. 39° and 41° S. from fry ™'> 
the meridian of Cape Aguilhas to 45° or 50° E. lon. the N. N. Easterly winds frequently 
are experienced in both seasons, and sometimes blow steady for a day or two at a time. 

There are sometimes N. W, or Westerly gales, near, and upon the Cape Bank, which ,,j:-sion 
blow very hard with a clear sky, but those most to be dreaded are generally preceded by weer 
heavy black-clouds rising from the N. W. and Westward, with sometimes lightning issuing 
from them, or a noise’ of distant thunder; shortly after, the gale may be expected to com- 
mence by sudden gusts, or whirlwinds from the heavy dense clouds. : : 

When the wind at S. E. or E.'S. E. shifted to N. Eastward, the’ Dutch commanders were cautions of 
directed by the company to take im the mainsail. If lightning appeared in the N. W. 2" 
quarter, they were to wear and shorten sail; for in the first case, they expected a hard gale 
at N. W.; and if lightning was seen im that direction, they thought the gale would com- 
mence in @ sudden shift, or whirlwind, which might be fatal if they were taken aback. 


* Some ships have perished in these gales. The Princess of Wales, with her crew and gers, im a fleet 
homeward-bound from India. Also the Ganges, and probably the Skelton Castle, the Wilham Pitt, and the 
United Kingdom. as a 

+ And sometimes heavy showers of hail. 
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I have found the Marine Barometer of great utility, in anticipating the storms near the 
Cape Bank, by a considerable fall of the mercury. A careful attention to this instrument, 
combined with the knowledge, every navigator ought to obtain by observing the appearance 
of the atmosphere, and surface of the sea, or celestial orbs, will be sufficient to warn him of 
the approach of the storms. Although a fall of the mercury, generally precedes a gale 
of rornd in these latitudes, it is seldom disturbed by hard squalls of short duration. 

In the vicinity of the Cape Bank, and in most parts of the southern hemisphere, the 
mercury rtses with southerly, and fulls with northerly winds; these proceeding from a 
warmer atmosphere are more rarified, consequently the mercury falls in the barometer, 
whereas southerly winds coming from the frozen regions near the pole, are more dense, and 
cause the mercury to rise. This ought to be kept in remembrance; for I have several times 
when the wind was from south-east, observed the mercury to fall considerably before it 
changed to the northward, and expected a gale, but the fall resulted only from the warmer 
air coming in contact with, and repelling the former. 

From the Cape Bank to the meridian of the south-end of Madagascar, hard gales of 


the eastward Wind happen in the winter season, accompanied with liyhtning, thunder and much rain; 


which sometimes prove very dangerous to ships, particularly near the land. 

The Britannia, and Bombay Castle, homeward-bound at different seasons, were struck by 
lightning off the Cape; the latter ship was near the land at Algoa Bay, in company with a 
fleet. These ships had each her foremast set on fire by the lightning,. which penetrated 
from the head to the centre, bursting out in that part, and could fiot be got under: the 
Britannia was laying to, at the time, in a storm. Both ships were fortunately saved by 
cutting away their foremasts, which fell clear of them in a body of fire.* . 

In the storms off the Cape Bank, and to the eastward, the sea is turbulent, and they are 
generally accompanied with a black overcast sky. When they are about to commence, and 
during their continuance, numbers of albatros, peterels, and other oceanic birds, are seen 
flying about; although in moderate weather, few are perceived, for at this time they rest on 
the surface of the sea to fish, which they cannot do in a storm. 


TELEMAQUE SHOAL, said to have been discovered by Capt. Geraud, on the 22d 
January 1786, in the French brigantine Telemaque, bound to Madras, who, with his pas- 
sengers, were firmly of opinion, that they had passed over a dangerous coral shoal of great 
extent, having apparently not more than 2 fathoms on some parts of the rocks; but they 
did not sound, owing to the anxiety of considering themselves in imminent danger at the time. 

This supposed danger, the Telemaque made in lat. 38° 11/S. and lon. 21° 57’ E. by ac- 
count, as they had no observation on that day, or on the day preceding. Mr. Petrie, by an 
examination of the log of the Telemaque on her arrival at Madras, found that the corrected 
situation of the shoal should be lat. 38° 50’ S. lon. 22° 2' East of London. Another account 
places it in lat. 40° 47’ S.; it is therefore difficult to assign to this danger its true place, it 
it has any existence, which there is great reason to doubt, as many ships have passed over 
the situations assigned to it, without discerning any appearance of danger, and some of 


* The Thames, a small ship from Bengal, was near the edge of the bank, in lat. 35° 15’ S. lon. 25° E., Nov. 
30th, 1801. She had then strong gales at westward, hard squalls, hail showers, a high sea, and much lightning 
all round. At 7 A.M. witha sudden explosion, several fire-balls were seen to strike the ship, when sending 
down top-gallant yards. Two men were thrown from the main-top-mast head into the sea, and perished: one 
thrown from the main-top on deck, and two much scorched im the top: One was killed in the fore top by the 


lightning, and one man much scorched on deck ; the fore-topsail yard, it also set on fire, Hail showers, and hard 
equalls at the time. 


+ After escaping this supposed 
S. E. gales, with high seas, apd mu 
from the 22d January to the 17th of May from the Cape of Aguilhas to Madras. 


er, they went no farther south than lat. 350 S., where they had east and 


bad weather. They were 50 days in running down their easting, and_ 
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H. M. ships on the Cape station, have searched for it in vain. It seems therefore, probable, 
that the Telemaque Shoal has no existence. , 

The Crown Prince Frederick, in 1796, when in lat. 39°9’S. and in lon. 23° 24! E. by rhongis to 
ood chservations, perceived discoloured water to the northward, eastward, and westward, f° Pc 
which Capt. Richardson of that ship, thought might be on the southern verge of the Tele- ‘> 
maque Shoal. — : di er | : 

The American ship Pallas, on the 11th January 1807, at 1 P. M. passed over the north- 
east point of an apparent shoal, on which the water was very white and spotted, and on two 
places the sea appeared to break very high.. The discoloured water extended as far as the 
eye could reach, but being directly to leeward, and the wind blowing strong at the time, they 
did not try for soundings. The situation of this apparent shoal by noon observation, was 
found to be lat. 38° 5’ S. lon. 22° 58)’ E. by observations of © » taken 6 days previously, 
and 23° 63 E. by account. The Pallas fell in with H. M.S. Lord Duncan 5 days afterward, 
and the chronometer of the latter shfp, would place the supposed shoal about 40 miles farther 
west, but the lon. of both ships by lunar observations nearly corresponded. 

His Majesty’s Sloop Otter in Nov. 1810, saw the appearance of an extensive shoal in lat. pyp3g°*"" 
33° 56’ S. lon. 36° E., no part of it above water. 

The Glatton, Brunswick, and Royal Charlotte in company, in the night of the 5th July srosswices 
1802, hove to, by signal, the Glatton having carried away her fore-top-mast. From 1 to 3 tan” 
A. M. they sounded several times in the Brunswick, and apparently had ground from 82 to 
95 fathoms, seven different casts of the lead, for rock-weed came up with it;. but as no soil 
stuck to the arming, it is possible they may have been deceived by the lead bringing up rock- 

_ weed, which might have been floating on, or near the surface of the sea, and consequent 

not brought up from the bottom as they supposed. They were in lat. 37° 20' to 37° 30’ S. 
at the time, lon. 36° 19’ E. by mean of lunar observations and chronometers. | 

The Osterly, on the 27th August 1798, at 1 P.M. saw from the mizen top-mast head, 
the appearance of a sand-bank even with the water’s edge, which seemed about 2 miles in 
extent, and is situated in lat. 39° 9’ S. ton. 40° 19’ E. by chronometers. : 

The American ship Union, at 4 P. M. 22d July 1812, saw a rock 20 yards in length, Unica 
and 6 feet above water, surrounded by a sand-bank, with breakers, as far as the eye could shoal. 
giscern from the top-mast-head ; and at sun set the shoal bore from N. E. 3 E. toE. by S. 
distant 3 miles, no ground with 120 fathoms line. The lat. at noon was 35° 23’ S. lon. 41° 
29’ E. by chronometer, and 41° 19’ E. by lunar observations; the run from noon to 4 P. M. 
when the shoal was first seen, was very little, having just wind sufficient to steer the ship. 

_ A Dutch officer, proceeding to the island Mauritius, was captured by the Royal Admiral ugar” 
in October 1795, and stated that he had discovered a shoal in lat. 31° 44’ S. by observation, | 
and in lon. 44° E. by estimation, upon which he had several good casts of soundings, the sea 
running very high and confused ; and the water appeared shoal, with breakers to the north- 
ieee Sb viewed from the mast head. | : o 

1s Majesty’s ship Belliqueux, convoying the fleet from Chima, at 5 P. M. August 23d Belliquenx’s 
1801, hove 4 and had sai 80 anaes then 132 fathoms ; the lat. was at the time gge fl 
43'S. lon. 42° 50’ E. by © », and 42° 24’ E. by mean of 7 ships chronometers. Three 
ships of the fleet sounded at the same time, but got no ground at 110, 150, and 170 fathoms. 

The Swallow, Capt. Wilson, from Bengal bound to Gisuad in 1815, saw a high rock 26 Swallow's 
feet above water, with another rock just above the surface of the sea, about $ a mile to the =" 
westward of it, and the appearance of shoal water extending to the E.S.E., as far as the 
eye could reach from the mast-head ; passed to the northward of the rocks at 3 miles dis- 
tance, no ground 120 fathoms. By mean of 2 chronometers and 7 sets of lunar observations 
nearly corresponding, these rocks were found to lie in lat. 28° 20’ S. lon. 42° 13! E. ee 

The American brig Atalanta, is said to have seen a shoal in lat. 37° S. lon. about 52° E. shoal, dou 
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Slot Van The Slot Van Capelle Shoal, or Dutch Shoal, said to have been sean by Capt. Jacob 
et, Bows in the ship of this name in 1746, with breakers on tt, and ‘soundings of 62 fathoms 

grey sand to the S. W. about 4 or 5 leagues, has had various situations assigned to it, ‘viz. 
lat. 38° 24’ S. lon. 38° 50’ E., lat. 37° 24 S. lon: $8° 50’ E. lat. 38° 20’ S. lon, 43° 30! E. 
lat. 36° or 364° S. lon. 41° E. and lat. 40° S. lon. 43° 30! E... 

The last situation but one, viz. lat. 364° S. lon. 41° E. assigned to the Slot Von Capelle 
Shoal, nearly corresponds with the following account transcribed by me from the journal of 
Capt. William Bennett, who was an officer in: the ship Atomatia, when she got soundings, 
apparently, on that shoal, and to him I am iindebted for this interesting communication. 
She had formerly been a Spanish frigate, sailed remarkably fast, and left Plymouth. in 1801, 
to bring home a cargo of rice from Bengal. . 

“May 16th 1801, strong W. N. W. winds, steering east at the rate of 10 and. H knots, 
“ came suddenly into:a smooth sea at.10: P. M,, and supposing we. were in: soundiags, hove 
“ to, got ground 82 fathoms, small glittering shells. and prey sand: . Steered cast: by’ ‘com 
“ pass 44 miles, and-at # past 10: sounded agen in 62 fathoms, small white shells dnd sand, 
with black. specks. Steered. 5: miles -N by compass, and at $-past 11 P..M. again 


“ sounded with 120 fathoms line, but got no bottom. We supposed see to be on the. - 


“ Dutch bank.”: ss 
At-noon the. observed tat. was 36° 11! § , from which time, Eoaiautings the run back to-3 
past 10 P. M. when they sounded in 62 fathoms; would place. that part of the bank: in lat. 
36° 30’ S.:or 36° 35° S. andin lon. 43° 43'\E. by dead reckoning, carried on from the Island 
Trinidad, seen oriithe gilst of April. But they had an observation of the sun and moon for 
the longitude on the 6th of May, from which, computing the run to the 16th at 4 past 10 
P. M. will place that part of the bank with 62 fathoms on it, inlon.* 41° 8! E. or 2° 35° west 
of its situation by account from Trinidad ; and in the lat. mentioned above, __ 
eee The existence of the Slot Van Capelle Shoal, -has long been doubted by. many sabato: | 
am but from what has been new stated, it-certainly does exist, although its situation.is not yet 
correctly ascertained. It remains still doubtful, whether or not any part of this shoal be 


dangerous, as a Lutch ship. (it has been said) formerly struck on it, and lost her rudder. - 


Navigators, ought therefore, to be careful, if they should happen to be running near the 
parallel of 364 S. lat. between 41° and 44° of east longitude. 
French shot’ A French ship is said to have passed.close to breakers in lat. 38° 9’ S. lon. 43° 6’ E. of 
' London by account, on hes passage from Marseilles to the Island. Mauritius in 1788. 
There is great probability, that the exuvie.of fish, patches and beds of spawn, dead whales, 
The existence Or part Of the wrecks of ships, which are not unfrequently seen floating om the sea in these 
dangers —_Jatitudes, during the summer months, have been mistaken at times for banks, shoals, or 
rocks near the waters edge; for some of these patches are of a reddishf or brown colour, 
others resemble saw-dust, and might easily be mistaken for sand-banks. The supposed rock 
seen by the American ship Union, also those seen by the Swallow, might probably have. been 
a dead whale, surrounded by a bed of fish-spawn resembling a sand-bank, with ripphings like 
breakers extending from ‘it, occasioned by a collision of currents, which phenomenon has 
put agooa Geceived many navigators. It may, however, be prudent to keep a good look out, when 
proper Hear any of the situations described above, although the existence of most, or all of these 
dangers, appears to be very doubtful, excepting the Slot Van Capelle or Dutch Shoal. 
]t is reprehensible, and much to be regretted, that modern navigators have made s0 many 
discoveries of dangers to the southward and eastward of Cape Aguilhas, without having ex- 
amined any of them, so as to place their existence beyond the reach of doubt. Whereas, in 


* This is nearly the longitude of the shoal said to have ‘bess seen by the Union as stated above, but upward of 
a degree farther to the 90 


+ When the water in some of these reddish patches is taken up and examined by the pred a it is sometimes | 


found to contain minute cray fish and other young ny: 


———— 
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none of the Journals of the Company’s Ships, during the 17th and great part of ‘the 18th cen-_ = 
tury, is there any notice of dangers supposed to exist in those seas. | 


ICE ISLANDS, have sometimes been mistaken for land by ships which have proceeded te Islands 
far to the southward ; such probably are Denia and Marseveen, 2 small islands placed near mistaken for 
each other in some charts in lat. 41° S. lon. 21° 30’ E., but the Company’s ships seldom =~ 
steer so far south as to meet with Ice Islands. 

Proceeding toward India in the Carron, in Feb. 1798, we went into lat. 423° S. in search Ships shoutd 
of westerly winds, where the atmosphere became very cold, with almost constant fogs and tar souu. 
sleet, the sea being covered with snow peterels, indicating that we were not far from ice ; 
we were therefore glad to return into lat. 40° and 393° S. where we got speedily to the 
eastward. - 

Ships bound to New South Wales, should be careful not to proceed too far south, in run- 
ning down their-easting, particularly at the beginning of summer, for H. M. ship Guardian 
bound outward with stores, struck against an ice island in a dark night in lat. 46° or 47° S, A drcadfal 
She soon after nearly filled with water, and the chief part of the crew left her in the boats ; scrguoned,, 
“but Capt. Riou, and a few of the people, remained in the ship, and suffered great hardships, 
as she continued nearly full of water, and was tossed about a considerable time without a 
rudder, till at last a French frigate discovered them, and towed her into Table Bay at the 
Capé of Good Hope, where she was wrecked, by driving on the shore with several other 


ships in a storm. 


ISLANDS in the SOUTHERN OCEAN. 


' DIRECTIONS TO SAIL FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE TOWARD BASS’ 
STRAIT, AND CAPE VAN DIEMEN.—WINDS AND CURRENTS. 


BOUVET’S ISLAND, OR CIRCUMCISION, was seen in 1808, by the Swan and Bouvers 
Otter, at different times, both vessels belonging to Messrs. Enderby, employed in the Sou- ae 
then Fishery. , 7 | 

The Swan, Capt. Lindsay, on the 6th of October 1808, discovered high land, and from 
this time till the 11th, they made every effort to get close to it, without being able to get 
nearer the land than 3 miles, on account of a mass of solid ice surrounding it, and the land 
itself wa3 covered with snow. | , 

_ Their situation was rendered very perilous at times, being beset with loose masses and 
islands of ice, in dark blowing weather, which forced them to depart from this inhospitable 
place on the 11th of October. 

The observations taken in the Swan make this island in lat. 54° 16'S. lon. 6° 14! E. ; it Geo. site. 
appeared” about 5 miles in extent east and west, and the west end, which is very high land, 
Capt. Lindsay called DALRYMPLE’S HEAD. This must be the Cape Circumcision of 
Mons. Bouvet, discovered by him on the Ist January 1739, who placed it in lat. 54° 8! S. 
lon. 1¥° 10! E. Capt. James Cook, could not find this land, although he got into its parallel 
of latitude considerably to the westward of the meridian assigned to it by Bouvet, and he 
appears to have passed about 6 or 8 leagues to the southward of its situation as determined 
by Capt. Lindsay. Our celebrated circumnavigator, was therefore of opinion, that Mons. 
Bouvet had mistaken ice islands for land, but the existence of the Island of Circumcision, 
seems now proved.beyond all doubt. 

N 
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Although the Swan was prevented by the ice from approaching close to it in October, this 
might probably be effected in January or February. 


PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLANDS, two in number, were named by Capt. Cook, who 
passed through the channel between them in December 1776, and found it about 5 leagues 
broad, and very safe. ‘These islands are high, and were then covered with snow, and the 
largest was thought to be about 15 leagues in circuit, the body of it being in lat. 46° 53’ S. 
lon. 37°46’ E.; the other in lat. 46° 40'S. lon. 38° 6’ E. and about 9 leagues in circuit. 


CROZET’S ISLANDS, four in number, were discovered by the French navigators 
Marion du Fresne, and Crozct in 1772, but their true geographical situations are not yet 
determined. They are said to lie from 9° to 12° to the east of Prince Edward’s Islands, the 
N. Westernmost being nearly in the parallel of the southern Prince Edward’s Island; and 
the two easternmost islands lie a little more to the south, and farther to the eastward. 
These, and Prince Edward’s Islands, are sometimes visited by the southern fishers, in search 
of seals or sea elephants, but as they appear to be destitute of any harbour or places of 
shelter,the landing difficult, and the weather often tempestuous, they present an unfavourable 
aspect for commerce. 


KERGUELEN’S ISLAND, discovered by the French Navigator of this name, (called 
DESOLATION, by Captain Cook,) is the largest of those situated in this part of the 
southern ocean, and it is frequented by English and American fishers, several of whom, 
remain many months there, preparing seal-skins and oil, which they collect from the nume- 
rous herds of seals, and sea elephants, that bask on the shores of this island. 

Cape Louis, the western extremity, is in lat. 49° 3'S. lon. 68° 20’ E.; Cape Digby, 
the east point, in lat. 49° 23'S. lon. 70° 33’ E.; Cape George, the southern extremity, in 
lat. about 50° S. lon. 70° 10! E.; and Cape Francois, the northern promontory of the island, 
is in lat. 48° 40’ S. lon. 69° 4’ E. This Cape forms the north side of Christmas Harbour, 
which has 45 fathoms water at the entrance, 16 fathoms farther in, and near the bottom of 
it, good anchorage in 8 fathoms black sand, where ships are sheltered from all winds, the 
harbour being only open to two points of the compass, and these covered by the islands in 
the offing. The south point terminates in a high rock, perforated like the arch of a bridge, 
which is a good mark for distinguishing this harbour, There are several bays on the coasts 
of Kerguelen’s Island, with many rocky shoals and islets, which render the approach to the 
shore dangerous in some places. And at a small distance from the N. W. extremity, lies a 
group of small isles, the northernmost of which, called Bligh’s Cap, is a high barren rock, 
situated, in lat. 48° 29’ S. lon. 68° 40’ E. The tides are considerable here. 


ST. PAUL, is the southernmost of two islands, situated nearly on the same meridian, 
distant from each other about 17 leagues; the Dutch Navigator, Vlaming, who examined 
these islands in 1697, called the northernmost Amsterdam, and the other St. Paulo, which 
is better known, and more accessible than the former; and may be seen about 20 leagues 
distance in clear weather. It extends about 8 or 10 miles N.W. and 8. E., and is about 5 
miles in breadth, having a level aspect, and sloping down at each extremity when bearing to 
the N. E. 


On the east side of the island, there is an inlet toa circular basin, through which the 


sea ebbs and flows over a causeway at its entrance. A head-land appears on each side the 


entrance, and a rock 80 or 90 feet high, resembling a nine-pin or sugar-loaf, stands at a 
small distance from the shore on the northern side. Abreast of the bason, there is good an- 
chorage in 21 or 23 fathoms black sand, like wet gun-powder, about a mile from the shore, 
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where ships are sheltered from westerly winds. This is the only safe anchoraye, in other Aschorage. 
parts, the bottom being rocky, with deep water near the shore; and from the western extre- 
mity of the island, a reef on which the sea breaks, projects out to a considerable distance. - 
One of the vessels that frequent this island for the seal fishery, was driven on shore from 
her anchors and wrecked, by a sudden shift of wind; ships, therefore, ought to avoid this 
anchorage, if there be the least indication of an easterly wind. 
Mr. J. H. Cox, in the ship Gustavus, on the 30th of May 1789, anchored here in 20 fa- 
thoms black sand, with the S. E. point of the island S. W. by 8. (compass bearing) distant 
2 miles,.the N. E. point N. 4 W. 2 miles, entrance into the bason W. by N. 14 mile, sugar- 
loaf W. N. W. 1 mile, which was nearly in the spot where Vlaming anchored in 1697. 
With some difficulty the cutter got over the bar of the entrance into the lagoon, as the 
tide was running out of it about 24 knots, being then 2 ebb. Long coarse grass obstructed 
their assent to the top of the hill, in order to look for fresh water, where it was thought 
Viaming found it; but although fresh water had been discovered there, it would have been 
very difhcult if not impracticable to have watered the ship; for present expenditure, it might 
however be valuable, to any vessel that intended to remain at the island for a considerable 
ume. 
In rowing round the bason, smoke was observed to issue from several places among the 
stones close to its verge, and a pocket thermometer which stood at 62° in the open air, 
rose to 190° when immersed in the water, and then in about a minute fell to 185°; and this pasos. 
was found to take place in several of the hot springs, at different parts of the bason. Some- 
times in the same hole, the thermometer fell from 185° to 182°, and rose again to 187° or ict springs. 
188°. Our people who were on shore sealing, constantly boiled their dinner of fish in some 

of these springs, which are in all parts close to the bason, mixing with its waters in some 
places, and heating them to a considerable extent. And as the bason abounds with fish, 

and no art required to catch them, one of the boys in five minutes caught a sufficiency for 

our whole party to eat, so that, as Vlaming says, you may really throw the fish fastened on 

the hook, out.of the cold into the hot water, and boil them: . 

June 1st. The weather being clear at day break, saw from our anchorage the Island 
Amsterdam, bearing by compass from N. 10° E. to N. 22° E. 

June 5th, P.M. blowing hard from N. E. with a great sea, we resolved to put to sea, 
and run under lee of the island; at 5, got a spring on our cable to cast, cut it close to 
the splice, and went to sea. 

We lay ina good birth to clear the island on either side, but it would be safer for a large the anchor 
ship to lie about 2 cables lengths farther to the eastward, and at the appearanee of blowing in siowing 
weather from this direction, to put to sea immediately, and run to leeward of the island, "“"™ 
where smooth water will be found; and as the easterly wind is never of long continuance, 
she would soon regain the anchorage. 

There is not a shrub on the island, coarse grass and reeds being the only verdure seen : 

a sort of turf composed of the decayed fibres of the grass and reeds, burnt very well. 

During our short stay here, we killed 1200 seals: many whales were constantly playing wo trees. 
about the ship, said to be of the spermaceti kind, by several of our people who had been in 
Greenland. : : | 

In the bason, we caught bream, some red perch, and a fish resembling a tench. Those 
caught on board were generally a sort of bream, striped like a mackarel ; of these, so many 
were caught the first day, that besides salting and pickling several barrels, we threw some avondance 
hundreds overboard. The instant fish are caught, they should be gutted and salted: if ex-°*™ 
posed to rain.before they are salted and packed, they will perish, as we experienced to our 


cost. 
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Viaming says, “ near the right road is a salt water pond, whereto the seals go over the 
“rock that separates it from the sea, about 20 paces. This pond is shaped like a half- 
‘moon, and about pistol-shot long.” But this pond is now a larve bason, at least 24 miles 
in circuit, forming almost a complete circle; it is therefore probable, that since his time, 
the sea has formed the present channel into it, and enlarged it to its present size. | 

The Hindostan anchored here in 1793, about 14 mile east from the entrance of the bason, 
when bound out with the embassy to China. On examination, the bason was found to be 
the crater of a volcano, its circumference at the water's edge being 2980 yards, or nearly 12 
mile. By taking the perpendicular height of the surrounding sides at 700 feet, and the 
angle of their inclination at 65°, the circumference of the crater will be 2 miles and 160 
yards. The depth of water 29 fathoms, or 174 feet, added to the average height of 700 
fect, will make the whole depth of the crater 874 feet, and it is a pretty regular ellipsis. 

The entrance into the bason, is about 25 yards wide, formed by two narrow causeways, 


_ or ridges of rocks, that run out from two peaks, which terminate the sides of the crater, one 
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on each side: that on the right is 743 feet high, and at its foot, on the causeway, there is a 
hot spring, where the thermometer stood at 212°, at which were boiled some fish; and this 
is the general standard of heat at all the springs round the water’s edge. From the ship at 
anchor, fire was seen to issue from various crevices on the island during the night, it being 
fraught with subterraneous fire. : 

From the north and from the west pots of the island, breakers project about 4 of a mile 
into the sea. The tide rises about 3 feet, high water at full and change of the moon about 
11 o'clock. 

Sealers who have resided on this island, state the weather to be fine in summer, but 
stormy in winter, whirlwinds sometimes tearing the water from the surface of the crater. 
Torrents of rain which burst over the hills, pour down and form ravines in them. The 
variation here in 1747, was 17° 35’ W.; in 1764, it was 18° 45’ W.; in 1789, it was 
19° 45’ W.; and it was 19° 50’ W. in the crater in 1793. By good observations, the lat. 
of the anchorage off the bason fs 38° 40’ S., and the south end of the island in 38° 47’ S. 
Capt. Bligh (now Admiral Bligh) by chronometer, made the lon. of St. Paul 77° 17’ E., and 
the Buccleugh made it in 77° 18’ E. ; but it is certainly about 10 leagues more eastward, for 
the mean of 10 ships observations by moon and chronometers, placed it in lon. 77° 51’ E, 
The fleet bound to China in 1804, under convoy of H. M. Ship Atheniene, hove to under 
lee of it on the 11th of October, and by mean of 9 ships observations by moon and chro- 
nometers, placed the island in lon. 77° 53’ E., so that the true longititude of St. Paul, 
appears to be about 77° 52’ E.- 


AMSTERDAM ISLAND, situated on the same meridian as St. Paul, distant about 17 
leagues froin it, lies in lat. about 37° 52’ S., and in lon. 77° 52/ E.; being about 12 miles 
in circuit, and high land, it may be discerned 18 or 20 leagues in clear weather. 

In 1697, Vilaming, the Dutch Navigator, anchored in 16 fathoms black sand, on a spot 
about a cannon-shot from the shore, at the south part of the island: they landed, but found 
no water, and the bushes and rushes on this side, made it difhcult to penetrate into the in- 
terior. In 1770, the Morse sent her boat on shore, part of the crew landed with difficulty, 
and found the island covered with high grass and shrubs, but very little water could be 
discovered. | : 

Admiral D’Entrecasteaux, in passing this island 29th March, 1792, observed it to be all 
in a blaze, the smoke indicating vegetables on fire, which were probably set on fire by sealers, 
or by lightning; consequently, the vegetation on it may be now diminished. Some little 
rivulets were perceived on the S. E. side, and it was thought that the sloping of the moun- 
tains here, would afford an easy landing in favourable weather. : 
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Strong westerly gales prevail near these islands in the winter months, with thick hazy 
weather, rendering caution necessary when they are approached. Although patches of sea- 
weed extend to a considerable distance from them, these are not always observed in coming 
from the westward, particularly when the winds blow from this direction. 


THE PASSAGE from ST. PAUL, through BASS STRAIT, and round CAPE VAN Passage trom 
DIEMEN, has sometimes been followed by-ships which departed too late from England to Bas’ stat. 
pursue the common route for China, and instead of passing through any of the straits east of 
Java, as usual, when late in the season, they proceeded round New Holland by the route of ' 
the Pacific Ocean ; which although circuitous, and ought not to be adopted under usual cir- 
cumstances, yet some ships have made tolerable passages to China by this route. 

The Walpole left the Cape of Good Hope 21st Sept. 1794, with a fleet, parted company 
7th Oct. in lat. 39° 5’ S. lon. 61° 42’ E., rounded the south Cape of Van Diemen’s Land 
Slst, passed to the east of New Caledonia, and reached Canton River, 5th January, 1795. 

H. M. Ship Atheniene, with a fleet for China, passed St. Paul 11th Oct. 1804, entered 
Bass’ Strait 28th, passed to the east of New Caledonia, and reached Pedro Branco on the 
coast of China, on the 28th December. Since the discovery of Bass’ Strait, the passage 
through it is generally preferred to that round Van Diemen’s Land, as it is equally safe, 
and greatly shortens the distance. 

A ship having passed the Island St. Paul, and intending to pass through Bass’ Strait, 
may get into lat. 39° or 392° S., then steer east on this parallel; as she advances, the varia- 
tion will rapidly decrease ; in lon. about 132° E. there will be none; and having advanced 
1° or 2° more to the east, she will begin to have.easterly variation; at King’s Island, in the 


west entrance of Bass’ Strait, it was 7° 38’ East, in 1807. 


CAPE LEEUWIN, (Lioness) the S. W. extremity of New Holland, or Terra Australis, Cape Leew- 
is in lat. 34° 29! §., and in lon. 115° 6! E..by Captain Flinders, who says, it appeared to be Geo. site 
formed by islands adjoining to the main land. 

On the N. W. side of this Cape, there is sazd to be an inlet or river, fronted by an 
island at the entrance, which obscures it from the view of a ship passing outside, but there is 
said to be a navigable passage on each side of the island leading into the river.* | 

There is a bay on the east side of the Cape, destitute of shelter, and thought to be dan- 
gerous. Soundings of 80 or 85 fathoms, are found about 9 or 10 leagues to the S.S. W. 
of this promontory. 

The chief places of shelter on the south coast of Terra Australis, between Cape Leeuwin pisces ot 
and Bass’ Strait, where a ship might procure fresh. water in a case of necessity, are the “*'" 
following ;— 


KING GEORGE'S SOUND, the entrance of which, is formed on the south side by KinzGeoree’s 
Bald Head, situated in lat. 35° 61/ S. lon. 118° 1’ E., is well sheltered from all winds, but Geo. site. 
those from eastward. Fresh water is found near the anchorage on the south side of the 
sound ; the approach to Bald Head may be known by the Eclipse Isles, which lie about 3 or 
3} leagues to the S. Westward. Oyster Harbour, and Princess Royal Harbour, at the bot- 
tom of the sound, are perfectly secure, but will admit only small vessels. 


PORT LINCOLN, in lat. 34° 48! S. lon. 135° 45’ E. about 7 leagues north from Cape Per Liss. 
Catastrophe, the south-west extremity of Spencer’s Gulf, is a very secure harbour, discovered °* “" 
by Captain Flinders, in February 1802, where fresh water is got by digging pits at the head 
of the port, or western extremity. 


* This account I received from Captain Scott and Mr. Wright, both lately returned from Port Jackson. 
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Nepen Rey. NEPEAN BAY, iin lat. 35° 44’ $. lon. 37° 55’ E. at the N. E. part of Kanguroo 
“eo ate: Island, is sheltered from all winds but those from north; Captain Flinders seems not te 
have found any fresh water convenient for ships at this place, but plenty of Kanguroos were 
shot. The south and west coasts of Kanguroo Island were not explored, but the Investiga- 
tors Strait, formed between the north side of the island and Cape Spencer, is wide and safe; 
Back Stairs passage, is above 2 leagues wide, formed between the east end of the island and 
Cape Jervis, having some islets called the Pages at its entrance, but it affords a safe ap- 
proach, and is the shortest route to Nepean Bay. 
There appear to be no places of shelter between Kanguroo Island and Bass’ Strait, and 
few parts of the coast atiord any fresh water. Soundings extend a considerable way out, 
along the whole of the coast from Cape Leeuwin to Bass’ Strait. 


Geo. ste CAPE OTWAY, in lat. 38° 53'S. lon. 143° 30° E. is a high promontory, bounding the 
way and the west entrance of Bass’ Strait on the north side, which is about 14 leagues wide between 
land. the Cape and the north end of KING’S ISLAND, the latter being in lat. 39° 36'S. lon. 
143° 55° E. 

About 5 or 6 miles to the west and N. W. of the north point of this island, hie the Har- 
Refs binger’s Reefs, consisting of high breakers in patches, with a passage through them, and 
New Years another between them and the island. New Years’ Isles are a little farther to the south- 
ward, fronting a bay en the N.W. side of King’s Island, where ships can anchor well 
sheltered from easterly winds, and the brig Harington rode close under New Year's Isles, 
during a gale at S. W. But the best anchorage in westerly winds, is on the N. E. side of 

King’s Island, in 10 or 12 fathoms sand, where there is a fresh water lake inland. 
King’s Island, is about 10 leagues in extent north and south, and 6 leagues from east to 
west, and may be seen 10 or 12 leagues. Sea-Elephant Bay on the middle of the east side, 
and the Bay of Seals at the S. E. side of the island, also afford shelter from West and N.W. 
winds. The tide rises here 12 feet, high water about 34 hours on full and change of the moon. 
The channel between the south end of King’s Island, and Hunter's Isles, fronting the 
N. W. end of Van Diemen’s Land, may be adopted if necessary, but as Reid’s Rocks lie 


nearly in the middle of it, and it seems not yet sufficiently explored, the north channel is 
preferable. 


wisen’s Pre ~=WILSON’S PROMONTORY, in lat. 39° 11'S. lon. 146° 24 East, projects nearly 

Geo.nie. Cue south, about 8 leagues from the low land of the main, forming the northern boundary of 
the east part of Bass’ Strait, and may be seen 15 leagues. This is the southernmost land 
of Terra Australis, and it is easily known by its height, and several groups of islets around. 
RODONDO, a white pyramidal rock, distant about 3 leagues, nearly due south from the 
promontory, and bearing E. ¢ N. érue from the north part of King’s Island, distant 37 
leagues, may be discerned 10 or 11 leagues) MONCUR’S ISLES, a small group, lie 2 
leagues east of Rodondo, and HOGAN'S GROUP, lies east of Rodondo about 8 leagues, 
being in lon. 147° 9’ E., and are high islands. 


Sir Roger SIR ROGER CURTIS’ ISLES, distant 39 or 40 leagues true east from the north end 
sme""* of King’s Island, may be seen about 11 leagues off, the southernmost of them being 2 small 


and high peaked rocks, situated on the parallel of the north end of King’s Island, but the 
northern island 1s much larger. 


Devil's DEVIL’S TOWER, lies about 2 or 3 leagues to the N. E. of the north, or largest isles 
Tower. of Sir Roger Curtis’ Group ; it is called, also, Fortification Isle. 


Crocodile CROCODILE ROCK, lies nearly in-mid-channel, between Rodondo and Sir Roger 
“es Curtis’ Isles, and is very dangerous. The Castle of Good Hope, Captain M‘Askill, 7th 
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February 1803, running at the rate of 9 miles per hour, in order to get through Bass’ Strait. 
before night, saw when entering the channel between Sir Roger Curtis’ Isles and Rodondo, 
breakers a-head very close; the helm was put down, sail instantly reduced, and the ship 
cleared the rock about 4 a cable's length, upon which the sea foamed with breakers. It ap- 
peared about 12 or 14 yards in extent where the sea broke, but has probably a greater base, 
and although a part of- this rock is only 2 feet under water, the sea perhaps does not break 
on it at high tides when the weather is fine. From Rodondo, it bears about S. E. 3 E. by 
compass 7 miles, and from Sir Roger Curtis’ Isles N. W. 4 W. distant about I1 miles, and 
it is steep to. Captain Park, of the Cato, 3d April, 1803, saw also the Crocodile Rock, 
and passed within @ mile of it, in 45 fathoms water, the sea then breaking high upon it: he 
states, that it bears S. E. by E. 2 5 leagues from the Round Island or Rodondo, and 5 
leagues S. E. by 3: from Wilson’s Promontory. 


KENT’S GROUPS, in lat. 39° 29'S. lon. 147° 17! E. (the body) bearing érwe east from Kearse 
Sir Roger Curtis Isles, distant about 9 or 10 leagues, consist of two detached groups, the geo. utr. 
smaller lying about 24 or 3 leagues to the W.S. W. of the largest isles, one of them being 
of a remarkable form, and called Judgment Rock. All these isles are steep, rocky, and 
barrerr, and the two largest may be seen at 10 or 12 leagues distance, ‘between which, there 
is a safe channel, where small vessels might be sheltered from easterly or westerly winds, in 
2 small coves, with sandy beaches at their head. The large isles have also a safe channel 
between them and the small group to the westward. 


THE PYRAMID, in lat. 39° 48’ S. is a high rock, bearing true S. by W. from the body pyra:uc. 
of Kent’s Group, distant about 54 or 6 leagues; another rocky islet, called sometimes wigurs 
Wright’s Rock, lies about 4 or 5 leagues to the S. E. of Kent’s Group, and about 24 leagues 
farther in the same direction Craggy Island is situated, nearly at equal distance W. N. W. tsant 
ward from the N. W. end of the Creat Furneaux’s Island. 


THE CHANNELS between all these groups of islands from Wilson’s Promontory to channe's. 
Furneaux’s Islands, are safe in the day time with moderate weather, taking care to avoid the 
Crocodile Rock, if the channel between Rodondo and Sir Roger Curtis’ Isles be adopted ; 
but great caution will be necessary, if a stranger should attempt to pass through any of them 


a 


in the night. 


BANKS’ STRAIT, formed between Furneaux’s Islands and the N.E. end of Van Banks’ strait. 
Diemen’s Land, is also safe, but not so much frequented, nor so wide as the channels to the 
northward ; and it lies out of the direct route of ships coming from the westward through 
Bass Strait, and bound to Port Jackson, or other parts to the northward. 


BASS STRAIT, should be approached with caution, by ships coming from the westward, pirectious 
if not certain of their latitude, which ought to be correctly ascertained, before they reach ing ant sail 
lon. 14.34° E. : and the Strait ought not to be entered in the night, unless the land has been Bas strait. 
previously seen, or both the latitude and longitude be known by observation. The parallel 
of 39° or 39° 20’ S. according as the wind may incline, is the best track for passing between 
King’s Island and Cape Otway ; and a sight of either, or preferably of both, will point out 
the true situation. | 

Westward of the north end of King’s Island at 10 leagues distance, there are soundings 
from 65 to 70 fathoms sand, which will indicate the proximity of the Strait in thick wea- 
ther. The only danger to be apprehended here, is the Harbinger’s Reefs, two patches si- 
tuated nearly 2 leagues to the N. W. of the north end of King’s Island ; but are so far sepa- 
rated from it, and from each other, as to leave practicable passages between them, where 
the shoalest water found by the Cumberland schooner was 9 fathoms. 


Anchoring 
places with 
easterly 
winds. 


Port Phillip. 


Western 
ort. 


Sealer’s 
Ceve. 
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Having passed the north end of King’s Island, a course should be made good from it true 
east for Sir Roger Curtis’ Island, and part of this distance may be run in the night with a 
good look out : “the soundings in this track to the eastern part of the Strait are regular, from 
35 to 48 fathoms fine sand and shells. The best track, is on the south side of Sir Roger 
Curtis’ Isles, and on the same side of Kent’s Groups, at not a greater distance from the 
largest than 2 leagues ; then steer E. N. E. by compass, if nearly befure the wind, or on 
either side of this course, as the wind may incline, taking care not to approach the northern 
Long Beach formed between Wilson's Promontory and Cape Ilowe, which becomes a con- 
cave lee shore with a S. E. gale. ‘This makes the channel south of Kent's Groups preferable 
to those between them and W ilson’s Promontory ; but with a steady N. W. wind and settled 
weather, either of the channels south of Rodondo might be pursued occasionally; then a 


course steered well to the eastward to give a birth to the Long beach, and Cape Howe may 


be rounded at any reasonable distance. 


The most convenient places for anchoring in the Strait with easterly winds, are, (accord-- 
ing to Capt. Flinders, from whose survey, the preceding directions for Bass Strait are chiefly 
taken) under the N.W. end of King’s Island, near the New Year's Isles. Port Phillip, 
anchoring just within the entrance, on the south side: when a fair wind comes, a ship can 
get out of the port by help of the strong tides. Hunter's Isles, between T hree-Hummock 
and Barren Islands; taking care not to anchor too close to the weather shore, lest the wind 
change suddenly. On the west side of Wilson's Promontory, im @ case of necessity ; but 
this place is dangerous, should the wind change suddenly to 8S. W., as a deep bay is formed 
between the Promontory and Cape Liptrap. Kents Large Group, for brigs and small 
vessels, in one of the small sandy coves under the eastern island. F'urneaux’s Islands, be- 
tween Clarke’s and Preservation Islands; and if a ship be not able to weather Clarke’s 
Island, and pass out to the 8S. E.ward through Bank’s Strait when the wind comes fair, she 
may run through Armstrong's Channel, with a boat a-head and a good look out. 


PORT PHILLIP, is the westernmost harbour on the north side of Bass Strait, distant 
17 or 18 leagues to the N. Eastward of Cape Otway, and the entrance is in lat. 38° 19' S., 
about 4 leagues to the eastward of a bluff headland without trees, rising from low land 
thickly wooded. The soundings about 3 miles from the entrance are 12 and 13 fathoms, 
decreasing to 7 or 8 fathoms near it, and until 3 or 4 miles within the entrance, irregular 
from 6 to 12 fathoms. A reef projects from each side of the entrance, and the ebb tide runs 
out of it at the rate of 5 or 6 miles an hour on the springs, resembling breakers. Although 
this is an excellent harbour, or rather a very extensive lagoon, having a rivulet falling into 
the upper part of it, there is no fresh water in the vicinity ot the entrance, the nearest being 


found at the S. Fastern angle of the harbour, to the westward of the hill called Arthur's 
Seat. 


WESTERN PORT, entrance, in lat. 38° 31'S. distant about 8 or 9 leagues E. S. E. 
ward from Port Phillip entrance, is formed by Cape Schanck on the west side, ‘and the west 
point of Phillip’s Island called Point Grant bounds its eastern side. The north side is lined 
by shoals, which makes it necessary to keep near to Point Grant and the north side of 
Phillip’s Island, in steering in E. N. E.ward into the port. This harbour may be chosen as 
a place of shelter, ifa ship i is driven near its entrance by a southerly gale, bemg much wider 
than the entrance of the former port; and there is fresh water up a rivulet at its S. Eastern 
angle. 

The coast between Port Phillip and Western Port, presents a continued barrier of rock, 
with a heavy swell generally tumbling in upon it from the $8. Westward. 


SEALER’S COVE, at the eastern angle of Wilson’s Promontory, has depth of water 
for a ship, and room for a small vessel to swing, with plenty of weod and fresh water: it is 
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only open from E.N. E. to E.S. E. but these winds throw in very little sea; the tide rises 
10 or 11 feet, high water 2 hours before the moon passes the meridian. Seal Islands lie 


N. E.ward from the Cove. 
WINDS NEAR CAPE LEEUWIN, blow generally froin westward ; in summer, vary- winds nex 


ing from N. W. in the night, to S. W. in the latter part of the day, though not regular, and (32° 2" 
in winter this variation is not experienced. A long swell appears to come at all times from fom hence, 
S. W.ward, indicating that the strongest and most durable winds blow from that quarter, 

which is confirmed by experience. | 

From the Archipelago of the Recherche, along the south coast to Bass Strait, from the 
middle of January to the middle of April the prevailing winds are between S. E. and 
E.N. E.; coming more from the land at night, and from sea in the day, but seldom strong ; 
whereas, the winds which occasionally blow from westward, are always fresh, and some- 
times become gales, veering in this case; invariably to the 8. W. 

In Bass’ Strait, the gales and strongest winds come from S. W., and during 9 months of cates ia 
the year, they generally blow from the western quarter. In January, February, and March, “"*"“* 
easterly winds with fine weather are not uncommon; but these are not to be depended on at 
any other season. ‘The gales usually come between 8. W. and S. E.,- most frequently from 
the latter direction, rendering it hazardous to approach the coast between Cape Howe and 
Wilson’s Promontory. At the eastern side of the Strait, and of Van Diemen’s Land, north 
or N. E. winds not unfrequently happen, but seldom blow strong. 

Off the south coast of Terra Australis, speaking generally, it may be considered, that 

during the 6 or 8 winter months, the winds blow almost constantly froin some western point; 
and that gales of wind at S. W. are frequent. The progress of the gales, is usually this : ana on the 
the barometer falls to 294 inches, or lower, and the wind rises from the N. W. with thick 5° © 
weather, commonly with rain; it veers gradually to the west, increasing in strength, and 
when it veers to the southward of that point, the weather begins to clear up; at S. W. the 
gale blows hardest, and the barometer rises, and by the time the wind gets to south or S.S. E., 
It becomes moderate, with fine weather, and the barometer above 30 inches. Sometimes, 
the wind may return back to west, or more northerly, with a fall in the mercury, the wind 
diminishing in strength, or dying away ; but the gale is not over, although a cessation of a 
day or two may take place. In some cases, the wind flies round suddenly from N. W. to 
S. W., and the rainy, thick weather, then continues a longer time. , | 

Such is the usual course of the gales along the South Coast and in Bass’ Strait ; but on ,., ... 
the east side of the Strait, the winds partake of the nature of those on the East Coast, © 
Where the gales often blow hardest between South and S. E., with thick weather, and fre- 
quently with heavy rain. 

The barometer rises generally with southerly winds on the South Coast, and falls with Barometer. 
northerly winds. On the south, east, and west coasts of Terra Australis, sea winds mostly 
always rise the barometer when the weather is moderate, and it falls with land winds. 

Northerly winds do not prevail near the land, but in lat. 40° and 44° S. to the westward Northerly, . 
of Van Diemen’s Land, strong north and N. N. E.* winds often happen, shifting sometimes pei." 
suddenly to N. W. and westward. 

Several ships have experienced these northerly winds when steering for Bass’ Strait, which 
drove them to the south of that route, and obliged them to proceed round Van Diemen’s 
Land. In July, 1802, the Perseus running in lat. 40° S. for Bass Strait, had strong north 
and N. N. E. winds, with a southerly current, several degrees to the westward of the Strait, 
which forced her to go round Van Diemen’s Land: here the winds were very changeable, . 
much from 8S. E.ward, with northerly currents till her arrival at Port Jackson late in July. 


* These winds aleo happen in the same latitudes, from the meridian of Cape Aguilhas to Van Diemen’s Land, 
and sometimes sbift in a similar manner. = | 
O 
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In Nov. 1800, the Royal Admiral in lat. 43° to 44° S. running east for Van Diemen’s 
Land, had the winds mostly at N. N. E. and N. W.; sometimes at West and W.S. W. 


When round Cape Van Diemen, she had north and N. E. winds 3 days, then variable be- 
tween east and S. S. W. till her arrival at Port Jackson on the 20th of November. 


carrent from CURRENT, NEAR CAPE LEEUWIN, is separated into two branches, one running 

Cape leew. northward along the west coast of Terra Australis, and the other branch runs to the east- 

erat. ward along the South Coast; which Capt. Flinders attributes to the strength of the prevail- 
ing S. W. winds, impelling the water of the ocean toward the land, and this meeting with 
the Cape, is deflected in different directions as mentioned above. From Cape Leeuwin to 
King George’s Sound, the current was found to set eastward in May and December, about 
27 miles daily. From thence to a little beyond the Archipelago of the Recherche, in with 
the shore, it set N. E. 13 miles; and at a considerable distance from the coast, it ran N. E. 
by E. 16 miles per day, the wind being more from the south than from the northward in 
both cases. 

In coasting all round the Great Australian Bight, from the Archipelago to Cape Northum- 
berland, very little current was perceived, and it generally followed the impulsion given to 
it by the winds; but in May, crossing the Great Bight, it ran about 14 miles per day to 
N. E.ward, the winds prevailing strong from the southward. 

In Bass’ Strait, the current does not set to the eastward In common cases, as the flood 
comes from that direction, and flows westward to Hunter's Islands and King’s Island, where 
it meets another flood from the southward: but the Bight on the north side, between Cape 
Otway and Wilson’s Promontory, lies out of the direct set of the tides. Nevertheless, if 
the wind blow strong from the westward, it will be prudent to allow for an easterly current, 
which during a west and S. W. gale, has been found to set S. 73° E. about 35 miles in one 
day. 


DANGERS near the WEST COAST of NEW HOLLAND, 
NEAR SANDELWOOD ISLAND, AND TIMOR. 


Idend ROTTENEST ISLAND, in lat. 31° 58'S., is the southernmost island situated at a 
considerable distance from the west coast of New Holland. By the Dutch accounts, it is 
about 5 leagues in length, extending E. and W., covered with trees, having soundings from 
10 to 16 fathoms round it; and it hes opposite to Black Swan River, about 10 leagues off 
shore, having several islands between it and the main-land to the S. Eastward. 


Houtman’s “© HOUTMAN’S ABROLHAS, situated between 28° and 29°S. latitude (from Van 
‘gurcinsss _Keulen’s account) are the same on which the ship Batavia in 1629, and the ship Zeewyk in 
mousner 1727, were lost. The crew of the last ship, found them to consist of 10 or 12 Sandy Islands, 
ney. ~=united to one another by reefs; supposed to be 32 or 36 miles from the main-land, which 
was not seen from the shoals: between these shoals and the coast, the sea is clear with deep 
water. On the easternmost Island, lying 16 miles distant from them to the S. E. they found 
some pieces of wrecks, and a little underwood ; but no fresh water was got in the pits which 


* West from these, in lat. 28° 20’ S. lon. about 984° E., a rock above water is said to have been seen in June 
1774, by a Danish ship. Very doubtful. | 
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_they dug, though Peisart in 1629, found: good water on one of the Islands, in two small 
holes : the said crew built out of the wreck a vessel, wherewith they arrived at Batavia. 

Captain Daniel, in the London, saw these shoals in June 1681. ‘ With the wind S. W. 
by W., steering by compass N. E. by E., at 10 A. M. the water was discoloured; a man 
at the fore-top, saw a breach rise a head of us; we put our helm hard a starboard, and stood 
away N. W. by W., and weathered the N. W. end of it about § a mile; at that distance the , 
depth was 35 fathoms white corally ground, with some red mixed; next depth (about two 
hours after we tacked) was about 40 fathoms, the same ground; and at 9 P. M. having ran 
off by log on’ a N. W. by W. course, about 24 miles, had no ground at 65 fathoms. 

“The breach, which we first saw, happened to be the northernmost of all, there being 
several ; and by our computation are near 20 miles in length.’ Within the breaches, several 
small white sandy Islands were seen, with some bushes on them: a very heavy sea broke 
against the south part of these shoals. When close to them, the mainland was not seen.” 


SHARK’S BAY, of Dampier, on the east side of Dirk Hartog’s Island and Road, is a sharus Bay, 
spacious and safe harbour, in lat. about 25°S. There are two channels‘leading to this bay ; jaceat coas. 
one in lat. about 25° 15’ S., between Dirk Hartog’s Islands and Barren Island, the other to 
the northward of the latter, in lat. about 24° 25’S., between a high red sloping point on the 
main and these islands. Barren Islands extend north and south along the N. . part of the 
Bay, and Dirk Hartog’s Island secures it from the sea to the S. W. and westward. These 
Islands facing the sea in this part of the coast, are in lon. about 113° 10’ E., and have sound- Geo. «te. 
ings several leagues to the westward of them. 

The land around Shark’s Bay, is sandy, barren, destitute of inhabitants, fresh water,* or 
other necessaries ; but as the approach to this part of the coast is safe, ships have frequently 
made it here. To the southward of Dirk Hartog’s Island, in lat. 26°S., it should not be 
seen by any ship bound to the northward, that the vicinity of Houtman’s Abrolhas may be 
avoided. 


CLOATES ISLAND, is very little known, having been seen by few navigators, although 
placed in charts published a century ago. Captain Nash, of the imperial ship House of - 
Austria, is said to have seen it in 1719, and named it Cloates Island. This was at 3 A. M., 
the weather very clear, sounded, and had no ground 100 fathoms, though not more than 
from 2 to 4 miles off shore. | 

The day before, and several days after, much sea-weed, and small birds like lapwings, 
both in size and in flight, were observed. Captain Nash made the latitude of this island 
90°S., the variation 6° 30’ Westerly ; and from it he made 3° 06’ Easting to Bally Island, sitaation of 
and 7° 26’ Westing to Java Head. Cloates Island, is said also to have been seen in 1743, land by 
by the Haeslingfield; at day-light bearing from S. E. 4S. to E. by S., distant about 6 cous.” 
leagues. According to the description of both ships, it is about 8 or 10 leagues in extent, 

N. E. by N. and S. W. by S., of moderate height, level, with a gradual slope at both ends, 
and high breakers projecting about 3 miles from them. 

It cannot be seen at a great distance, even in clear weather. By the Haeslingfield’s ac- 
count, this Island is in lat. 22°07’ S.; their variation the preceding morning was 6° 17 
Westerly. They steered from it nearly north, for 7 days, when they made the land of 
a in lat. 8° 30’ S.; and in 3 days more, made Java Head in 7° 12’ W. lon. from Cloates 

sland. 

The longitude made by these two ships from this Island to Java Head, agrees within 14 
miles of each other; allowing Java Head in lon. 105° 11’ E., Cloates Island will be in 112° Res. 
30’ E., by mean of the longitude made by both ships, or 1° 46’ W. from the Coast of New 


* Such parts of the West Coast, as the Dutch examined, were found destitute of fresh water. 
Og 
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Holland ; this Coast in lat. 2°° S. being in lon. about 114° 16’ E. In some charts this island 

is placed in lon. 1104° E., and in others, much farther to the westward, which seem to 

Mts existence render its situation very uncertain, and even its existence doubtful ; particularly, as none of 
"the ships running for the Coast of New Holland, have fallen in with it these 70 years past. 

An island on = Cloates Island, has also been supposed, to tie very near the coast of New Holland. The 


the coast of 


New Wel Belvedere’s journal states, January 12th, 1796, at $ past 8 A.M. steering E. 4 S., saw 
_ taken torit, Cloates Island on the lee bow, bearing E. by N. 5 or 6 miles, hauled up N. N. W.; at 9 
the Island E. 4S. to S.E., breakers off each end from E. to S. E. by E., in 25 fathoms. 
Steered N. 4 W. 3 miles to 10 A.M., a bluff point of Jand then seen from the mast-head 
S. E. 4 E., distant 8 or 9 leagues, in 25 fathoms. Steered N. E. by N. 4 miles, N. E. 6 
miles to noon, the observed lat. 21° 10’ S., then the body of Cloates Island seen half-way 
up the mizen shrouds, bearing S. by W., distant 4 or 5 leagues in 38 fathoms. Wind at 
N. W. and westward. From noon, steered N. E. 94 miles, then saw the coast of New 
Holland from the deck, hauled on a wind N. N. W., being in 17 fathoms red coarse sand, 
at $ past 1 P. M., January 13th. At 2 P.M., the southern extreme, a bluff point, with 
high breakers, extending out to a great distance S. 78° E., the northern extreme N. 50° E., 
the nearest land N. 76° E. distant 5 leagues. 

This was evidently not Cloates Island, seen in the Belvedere, but some of the low islands 
in the bight to the eastward of the N.W. Cape of New Holland; as the island and land 
she made, are to the northward of the Cape. | 


Tryat Rocks =F RY AL ROCKS, like Cloates Island, their position is very uncertain, no modern navi- 

in. Ss gator having seen them. ‘They are named from the English ship Tryal, said to have been 
lost upon them in 1622. A Dutch sloop sent from Batavia to explore them, in conse- 
quence of one of their ships* having seen them in 1718, marks in a plan, the extent of the 
whole range E. and W. about 40 miles, and about 15 miles broad, in lat. 19° 30’S., 80 
leagues from the coast of New Holland. They are placed in different latitudes ; in some of 

Different ~~ the old charts, from 19° 45’ 8S. to 21° S., and on the meridian of Java Head; also from 1° 
to 2°, both to the eastward and westward of this meridian. In July, 1777, Captain 
Matthias Foss, of the Dutch ship Fredensberg Castle, saw the Tryal Rocks, and made 
them by good observation, when they bore E. distant 12 miles at noon, in lat. 20° 40’ S., 
meridian distance 23° 45’ E. from St. Paul, but by the run afterwards, S. 4 W. 840 miles 
from Java Head. The Danish account says, “ these rocks lie N. W. and S. E. and extend 
in length 24 miles; the centre of them appears very broad, and not higher out of the water 
than a small vessel’s hull; the extremes are clusters of small broken rocks, now and then 
appearing as the sea retires, and are about 4 miles from each extreme of the main rock.” 

Sac = =—-«- In $770, the Harcourt, Captain Nathaniel Paul, is said to have sounded in 40 fathoms 

surely. stiff clay, on a bank which they reckon in 21° 00'S. lat. and 28° 30’ E. from St. Paul, or 
about 106° 23’ E. lon. | 

Captain L. Wilson, in the Vansittart, July 5th, 1789, thought they had soundings 75 fa- 

thoms stiff mud, and broke the deepsea line, in lat. 20° 54’ S. lon. 105° 254’ E., which 

poubtt), ©aptain Wilson called the Harcourt’s Bank: but as no soil came up on the arming of the 
lead, the quarter-master was probably deceived. 


#* Van Keulen says, they- were seen in the ship Vaderland Getrouw, found to lie in 20)° S., and that she had 
57 to 65 fathoms fine soft sand, when they bore E.N.E. 8 miles. The Jane Frigate’s journal, has the following 
remark ; June 27th 1705, according to custom, hove to, on account of the Tryal Rocks, (if such rocks exist) for 
although they are reported to extend 20 leagues in length, I was informed by the Commodore of the Dutch 
ships, with whom I went home last voyage, that he never heard of these rocks having been seen. If they exist, 
they must lie much farther east than in the route toward Java Head, or they must have become more familias 
to us. 
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Captain Wilson searched for the Tryal Rocks, as placed from the Danish account, and Provable s- 
remarks, that neither these nor the island laid down in Thornton’s chart exist, near lat. the ‘Iryal 
20° 50’ S. betwixt lon. 104° 41’ and 105° 44’ E. He also observes, that the Lascelles, in 
1789, passed lat. 20° 50'S. in lon. 104° 12’ E. by chronometer; and that he passed the 
same latitude in the Carnatic, in 1786, in lon. 103° 34’ E. by chronometer ; then concludes 
with this useful remark. 

“Tf rocks of the Dane's description were situated within these limits, i. e. betwixt 103° 
34’ E. and 105° 44’ E., it is barely possible, that the Lascelles, the Carnatic, and the Vansit- 
tart could have passed without seeing them; and I have not a doubt, if the tracks of other 
direct ships, with chronometers on board, were examined, even these limits would be ex- 
tended to the westward, in which no such island, or rocks can lie. Whoever, therefore, 
would look for the Tryal Rocks, as reported by the Dane, will do it with much greater pro- 
bability of finding them to the eastward of 105° 44’ E., then to the westward of that limit.” 

As the Danish account places the Tryal Rocks about 44 miles to the westward of Java 
Head, or in lon. about 1043° E., and the Dutch account within 80 leagues of the coast of 
New Holland, upward of 10° more easterly ; it may be inferred, that it cannot be one and 
the same, but two different shoals seen by them; the latitude differing also more than one 
degree, strengthens this opinion. And we are still left in doubt, whiethed or not the Tryal 
Rocks and Cloates Island have any real existence. 


A REEF bears N. W. by compass, distant about 9 or 10 miles from Rosemary Island, P27 
on the coast of New Holland, in lat. 20° 18 S., by the account of Captain Clark, who saw Hullana. 
it in a whaler ; there is from 7 to 9 fathoms water, close to the rocks. 

The same navigator says, a dangerous shoal bears N. 493° E. from the N. part of 
Rosemary Island, distant about 230 miles. When it bore E. 3 or 4 miles, he had observa- 
tions of © €, which made the N. part of this shoal in lat. 17° 28’ S. lon. 119° 09! E. 


INPERIEUSE SHOAL, discovered by Captain Rowley in 1800, is probably the same !mpericuse 
as the above. ‘“‘H. M. S. Imperieuse, Dec. 30th, 1800, at day-break, saw a shoal ex- 
tending about 3 miles from N.E. to S.W. On the S.W. end, shoal water with high 
breakers ; the N. E. part a low sand, in some places covered with water, and several small 
rocks appearing above the surface. 

As far as could be seen from the main-top, when the shoal bore from N. by E. 4 E. to 
W.N.W. iN. distant 24 miles, the water appeared discoloured; and im many parts high 
breakers were observed. Its lat. from noon observation 17° 35/ S lon. 118° 27! E. by ac- 
count; no ground with 90 fathoms line. By observations of »,8 days afterward, the ship 
was about 10 miles to the westward of account.” 

The Imperieuse Shoal, seems also to have been seen by the ship Good Hope, from seen by the 
Banda, bound to Batavia, in 1813, on the 14th February : when under a closed reefed main- “°°” 
topsail and foresail, with a N. W. wind and heavy sea, head to the S. W., saw at 3 past F1 
P.M. breakers a-head and on the lee bow, instantly wore, and set more sail. At 4 A. M. 
the weather more moderate, wore, and at 8 saw the breakers from the mast-head, bearing 
west. At 93 A.M. tacked within 14 mile of the shoal, no ground 150 fathoms, it then ~ 
bearing from N.N.W. to S.W.4S., the N. Eastern extreme being distinctly seen, but 
breakers were visible to the S. W. as far as the eye could reach from the mast-head. Seve- 
ral spots of dry sand appeared, and on the north end of the shoal were black rocks, on 
which the sea broke very high. At noon, observed in lat. 17° 473’ S., the north extreme of 


* Dampier, who named Rosemary Island, places it in lat. 20° 21'S, (the Belvidere’s noon observation will 
make the tsland seen by her in 21° 23’ S.) Dampier says it is 6 leagues long, and 1 in breadth, with several islets 
about it. No water could befoond there. | 
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the shoal bearing west about 5 miles, and we made that part of it in lon. 119° 18’ E. by 
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chronometer, and in 119° 21’ E. by an observation of the moon, and Aldebaran taken 84 
hours afterward. ‘The chronometer was found to be very correct, when we made Christmas 
Island on the 7th of March following. 


DAMPIER’S SHOAL, according to the account given in the voyage of this celebrated 
navigator, lies S. by W. from the eastern part of Timor, in lat. 13° 50’ S. He describes 
it to be a small sandy bar, that shews itself on the surface of the water, surrounded with 
rocks, which appear 10 feet above water: it is of triangular form, and each side about 14 
league long ; no ground at $ a league distant from it. 

This shoal seems to be in lon. about 122° 36’ E. by Dampier’s account, in a run of 2 
days from the S. W. end of Timor. 

The Cartier in 1800, struck on a shoal, March 6th, at midnight, apparently Dampier’s 
Shoal. It was then blowing strong from the westward, the ship under double-reefed top- 
sails, “‘ Hove all aback, and got off. While on the rock, which was 8 or 10 minutes, had 5 
fathoms rocks over the stern.” 

“ This shoal, I am led to believe,” says Captain Nash, “is of great extent, as we had 
ran along for about 20 minutes in much smoother water, and which, I think, was occasioned 
by rocks or breakers to windward, (as we had a very heavy sea before and after) although 
not any in sight of us.” 

Another account adds, “ That the ship from being in a heavy sea, suddenly came in smooth 
water, and ran 24 miles, before striking. Although nothing was seen above water, itis very 
probable there are rocks, or a sand above water, of considerable extent, on account of the sea 
being so smooth.” 

“‘ These rocks, we suppose, are those seen by Dampier in 1688, but are placed very erro- 
neously on the charts. The latitude brought forward from the preceding noon is about 
13° 58'S. and the longitude brought on from the last sights, per watch 122° 203’ E. 

One of this ship's journals states, that the longitude by chronometer, when she struck, 
was 122° 03’ E.; and another account says, the lat. was then 13° 57’ S. and the lon. 121° 
55' E. by chronometer. 


SCOTT'S REEF, is probably that seen by the ship Cartier, and by Dampier: Captain P. 
Heywood, in H. M.S. Vulcan, gives the following description of a reef, seen by him, 
February 22d, 1801. “ At noon, in lat. by account 13° 46'S. lon. 122° 19! E. by chrono- 
meters, or 97 miles due E. from the position assigned to Dampier’s Rocks, in Robertson’s 
chart, when the man at the mast-head discovered a long range of breakers at 1 P.M. This 


- reef on all parts is even with the water’s edge, and the breakers only visible. The N. W. 


By him call- 
Scott's 
Reef. 


end is in lat. 13° 524’ S. and lon. 121° 59/ E. From thence it extends about S. 62° E., 18 
or 19 miles to the N. E. point, in lat. 14° 01’ S. and lon. 122° 16’ E.; from each of these 
points, it takes a sharp turn to the southward, but the extent of either tail in that direction, 
I know not, as they both broke in the mast-head horizon. 

This day, unfortunately, was gloomy, which deprived me of a sight of the sun; but the 
course was free, and the distance run from the preceding noon not great, the error in the 
log account, I think could not have been much. The nearest land to this dangerous reef, is 
Red Island, on the coast of New Holland, from which it bears N. 62° W. distant 143 
miles.” 

Captain Heywood, observes, that as this Reef differs essentially in situation, from that 
assigned to Dampier’s FReocks in the charts; of much greater magnitude, and not answering 
the description given by Dampier, he cannot say if it is the same; but thinks it should be 
considered as another danger, that ships may be on their guard against both. He therefore 
named it Scott’s Reef, after the man at the mast-head, who first saw it. There seems 
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little reason to doubt, that this and the shoal on which the Cartier struck in the night, are 
the same; the positions aes so nearly, although computed from the observations of the 
preceding days, and the Cartier having experienced very smooth water for a considerable 
time, give cause to think, they are one and the same shoal. 

It also agrees nearly with the position Dampier assigned to the rocks seen by him; 
although his description of rocks 10 feet above water, and the extent of the shoal, differs 
from Captain Heywood’s remarks; but this difference, might arise, from being viewed at 
high and low water, as the tides rise considerably hereabout. 


SAHUL BANK, and other Banks or Shoals between Timor and the coast of New sgsha panx, 
Holland, are imperfectly known. ‘The Sahul Bank 1s projected on the charts as dangerous ** “* 
and rocky, of great extent, the west end of it commencing nearly due east from the south 
partof Rotto, and about 16 or 17 leagues from the south point of Timor ; from thence stretch- 
ing to the eastward upward of 2°, betwixt 10° 40/ and 11° 30'S. lat. There is reason other banks. 
to think this Bank is not so extensive as here mentioned, but many other coral banks, some 
of which are very dangerous, lie to the southward of it, at a great distance ; and one of these 
was seen in the Cartier, March 5th, 1800, the day before she struck on another shoal, 
which has been already described. | | 

The Cartier, left Amboina, February 12th, 1800, with a cargo for England; she had S=ter, 
westerly winds, and passed the east end of Timor 22d: strong westerly winds prevailed when > 
to the southward of this island. ‘“ March 5th, at 5 P.M. sawa DRY SAND BANK, 
bearing S. 40° W. about 4 miles ; a shoal joins it to the northward, and the danger appears 
to be about 4 miles in circumference. We were going so fast through the water, could 
not heave the lead. From noon observation, it lies in lat. about 12° 29'S. and by a good 
chronometer, in lon. 123° 56’ E., allowing Amboina to be in 128° 14! E.” 

; The following danger, seen by Captain Ashmore of the Hibernia, appears to be a late 

iscovery. 

May Sth, 1810, at 8 A. M. saw from the mast-head, TWO SMALL SAND BANKS, niverniss 
distant 5 or 6 miles to the S. Westward, and situated upon a shoal, the breakers on which ap- 
peared to extend nearly east and west about 4 miles. The two Sand Banks lie near the centre of | 
the Shoal, elevated about 10 feet above water, and each appeared to be in extent about a cable’s 
length.— At 9 A. M. the Shoal bore from S.S. E. to S. W. by S. distant about 3 miles, and 
some rocks were visible above water upon its western extreme. This Shoal was found to be 
in lat. 11° 56’S., lon. 123° 28’ E. deduced from Port Jackson by chronometer, in a run of 
34 days through Torres Strait. 

Captain P. Heyecod. passed over many of the Banks between New Holland and Timor. ._ 
January Ist, 1801, in H. M. bomb vessel, Vulcan, with three transports, under convoy, he left route trom 
Amboina, and was ordered to proceed to Madras by the southern route; January 8th, | 
owing to the indifferent sailing of the ships, and the wind veering from W.N. W. to 
W.S. W., he was obliged to pass to the eastward of Wetter, and next morning he passed 
the east end of Timor. 

Having a strong monsoon to the southward of this island, veering between W. N. W. and New Hol 
W.S.W. with a heavy sea, and gaining no ground, he stretched to the southward, and on or the cout 
the 23d, made the coast of New Holland in lat. 15° 09’ S. and lon. 124° 29’ E. This part ““"""” 
of the coast was low, the aspect barren and sandy. An island of the colour of red ochre, 
situated about 5 or 6 miles from the main, is very conspicuously seen in contrast with the 
low land behind it, which lies in lat. 15° 09/ S. lon. 124° 22’ E., and named Red Island. 

_On this part of the coast the soundings were regular, the bottom green ouze ; at 5 leagues somndings 
distance, to the N. W. of the island, 35 fathoms, deepening gradually to 60 and 70 fathoms, $iati ass” 
as far to the northward as lat. 13°40’ S. From Red Island, with strong westerly winds, he itu.” 
stood back to the northward, and at noon, January 28th, saw the water discoloured a-head ; 
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immediately after got ground in 30 fathoms water on the edge of Sahul Bank ; shoaled quick, 
and tacked in 19 fathoms; when about, had only 12 fathoms. The water] was very clear, 
and the bottom appeared white sand, with coral patches. The part where 12 fathoms was 
got on the southern edge of the bank, is in lat. 11° 34/ 50" S. and lon. 124° 14’ E. From 
this position (Captain Heywood remarks, that) the western extremity of the shoal appeared 
to extend some miles to the W. N. W., as the water was much discoloured in that direction. 
To the eastward, the shoal water extended beyond their mast-head horizon, although, on 
the 20th January, when they tacked in lat. 11° 35’ S. lon. 125° E. no ground was obtained 
at 59 fathoms, nor any appearance of shoal water from the mast-head. 

From the edge of the Sahul Bank they stood to the southward, with strong westerly winds 
and squally weather; on the 31st, at 9 A. M. shoaled suddenly from no ground to 15 fa- 
thoms, wore instantly, and saw the coral rocks and sand under the ship, carrying 12, 10, 
and 9 fathoms; when about, deepened as quick to 20, 60, and 70 fathoms. This shoal is 
in lat. 13° 25’ S. lon. 124° 19 E., and on the preceding day, 30 fathoms was got only 2 miles 
farther southward. February 2d, past 1 P. M. they shoaled again suddenly from 65 into 
12 fathoms, and had only 7 fathoms when about, the bottom (distinctly seen) white sand 
and coral rocks, this position being in lat. 12° 46'S. lon. 124° 32’ E. Being thus embar- 
rassed between the Sahul, and these, perhaps, dangerous shoals, they were obliged to stand 
to the northward, had a gale from westward, and then light winds till the 6th, when the 
depth again decreased from 60 fathoms quick, to 20 and 17 fathoms coral. This third dis- 
covered shoal is in lat. 13° 39’ S. lon. 124° 29’ E. After tacking froin it, the depth quickly 
increased to 70 fathoms. With constant westerly winds, beating about till the 21st, they 
tacked in 10 fathoms, coral bottom, about 4 miles to the eastward, and 1 mile to the south- 
ward of the place of the bank discovered on the 2d. Captain Heywood, observes, that be- 
tween the parallels of 11° 30’ S. and 13° 40’ S. and the meridians of 124° and 125° E. is a 
space interspersed all over with banks of sand and coral rocks, shooting up out ef deep 
water, the soundings near them irregular ; but close to them, the bottom was generally coarse 
sand and bits of shells; farther off, fine white sand; and when clear of them altogether, a 
sort of green sandy ouze. 

elhe positions of these banks were correctly ascertained by two excellent chronometers, 
corroborated at times by lunar observations. Although he saw no breakers on any of them, 
there can be no doubt of danger existing on some of these banks, which is rendered certain, 
by the Cartier and Hibernia having seen dry sand banks; and although these dangers were 
not seen by Captain Heywood, he must have passed within a few leagues of the shoals dis- 
covered by those ships. 

We may, from the observations of this scientific navigator, and those made in the Cartier 
and Hibernia, infer, that there are many Banks, at considerable distances from each other, 
in the sea between New Holland and the Island of Timor, some of which are dangerous ; 
and that probably, the northernmost of these banks is the Sahul Bank of the charts, not of 
so great extent as generally delineated. : 

The Bellona, and Echo, had also soundings on one of these banks. They left Amboina 
Jan. Ist, 1798, passed to the eastward of Wetter and Timor ; afterward, with strong west- 
erly winds, they continued to beat from January 5th, (sometimes in sight of the island) till 
the 12th. In the Echo, at 8 A. M. they saw the rocks under her bottom, and had 14 fa- 
thoms sand by the lead, the lat. 11° 16'S. lon. 125° 50’ E. by chronometers. This, perhaps, 
was the eastern part of Sahul Bank, or another Bank detached from it to the eastward. 
From hence they had W. N. W. and N. W. winds till in lat. 14°S. lon. 121° E. the 19th ; 
westerly and N. W. winds continued till the 31st, in lat. 17° S. lon. 115° E., then veered to 
S.S. W. and to S. on February 3d, in lat. 17° S. lon. 110° E. 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS from ST. PAUL, toward the 
NORTH-WEST CAPE of NEW HOLLAND, 


AND THE STRAITS EAST OF JAVA. 


THE MOST ELIGIBLE ROUTE for ships late in the season, which are bound to 7 procees 
China direct, if they are in the vicinity of St. Paul, part of September, October, November, and Paal to 
December, is to proceed through some of the Straits east of Java, and then enter the Pacific in the'sea- 
Ocean by Macassar Strait, the Molucca Passage, Gillolo Passage, or by Dampier’s Strait. 

Probably, the most preferable of these, is the Ombay Passage, that 1s, to make Sandal-. 
wood Island, and pass between Timor and the Islands to the northward of it, haul close 
round the east end of Ombay to the northward, and pass to the westward of Bouro, if the 
wind permit, or between it and Manipa; then ates the Pitt’s passage, and enter the 
Pacific Ocean by Dampier’s Strait, or by the Gillolo Passage. 

If late in January or February, before a ship pass St. Paul, she ought not to enter the 
Pacific Ocean, but steer through Allas or Lombock Straits, then through Macassar Strait, 
and between Baseelan and Mindanao, or to the southward of Baseelan into the Sooloo Sea, 
and along the west side of Mindanao, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia; where she will find 
the winds favorable for getting to the northward. 

Ithas generally been the practice with ships destined for the Straits between Java and 
Timor, to make the Coast of New Holland. With good chronometers, and other instru- 
ments on board for obtaining lunar observations, this is not requisite. The N. W. Cape of 
New Holland, may in such case, be passed at any convenient distance judged prudent, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, and the Strait intended to be taken. It must be remem- 
bered, that southerly and S. W. winds prevail greatly on the west coast of New Holland, Prevaiting 
from Cape Leeuwin the S. W. extremity, to the 'N. W. Cape; and this southerly wind is ~ 
generally experienced near the shore, although at a distance from it, the 8. E. trade wind 
may be expected at all seasons near the tropic. : 

rom April to November, the easterly monsoon blows along the shores of Timor, Sandal- 
wood Island, Sumbawa and Java ; at this season, S. E. and Easterly winds may be expected 
in the sea between these Islands and the N. W. part of New Holland; but m November, 
December, January, February, and March, when the westerly monsoon should prevail along 
the shores of the islands mentioned, the winds are often very variable between New Holland 


and these Islands, though generally from westward. 

Ships departing from the N. W. Cape of New Holland in these months, lose the southerly 4 castion in 
winds frequently in 19° to 15°S. latitude, which are followed by light variable breezes at weet {e" 
first, and afterward by the westerly monsoon. In December, January, and February, the S78: 
westerly monsoon often blows strong, with squally weather and rain, between New Holland 
and the Islands to the northward, producing a current to the eastward. At such times, a 
ship should make the land to the westward of the Strait to which she is bound; and to the 
eastward of the same, when the easterly monsoon is prevailing. 

When the westerly monsoon is expected, ships bound to Bally, Lombock, or Allas Straits, ,, passing 
certainly have no occasion to make the Coast of New Holland; but may pass the N. W. the... 
Cape at any discretional distance, and steer direct for the Strait to which they are bound ; #4. 
if the southerly winds fail in from 18° to 14° S. latitude, and are followed by the westerly 
monsoon, they should take care not to fall to leeward of the intended Strait, for the wind is 
often at W. N. W., and sometimes at N. W. along the southern coasts of the islands, between 
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In running across the S. E. trade, care is requisite, on account of several dangers to the 
westward of New Holland, and to the northward of the tropic; the true situations of which, 
are very imperfectly known. 

DURING WARK, should it be thought unsafe to proceed through Sunda Strait, or by 
Malacca Strait, ships hound to China, may, after passing St, Paul, run to the eastward with the 
westerly winds at any season of the year, not decreasing the latitude under 30° S. in winter, 
nor under 35° 8. in summer, till they have increased the longitude 16° or 18° more easterly 
than the meridian of St. Paul; then edge to the E. N. Eastward, into the S. E. trade, and 
pass the N. W. Cape ot New Holland either in sight, or at any distance thought requisite. 
If it is the season when the S. E. monsoon prevails to the southward of the equatar, and the 
S. W. monsoon to the northward of it, they ought not to enter the Pacific Ocean, but pass 
through Allass, or more preferable Sapy Strait, from March to September ; and by the Strait 
of Macassar, then through the Sooloo Sea, up the west coasts af Mindanao, Panay, Mindora, 
and Luconia. If any danger from an enemy is apprehended on these coasts, they may, if 
the season is not far yone, pass to the westward of Sooloo, and enter the China Sea by Ba- 
labac Strait, then run along the west coast of Palawan, and keep at any desirable distance 
from the Coast of Luconia. . 


THE NORTH-WEST CAPE OF NEW HOLLAND, by mean of six ships chrono- 
meters, and lunar observations taken December 10th, 1800, is in lon. 114° 30/ E. Captain 
Torin, of the Coutts,made it by chronometers at the same time, bearing S. in 114° 26° E. Qe- 
tober 4th, 1797, he made it by chronometers in 114° 26’ E. and by lunar observations in 114°28/ 
E. ; the longitude of this Cape may, therefore, be assumed at 114° 28! E., which is certainly near 
the truth. The same navigator, by noon. observation, made it in lat. 21° 50’ 30” S. and ob- 
serves, that it has a resemblance to the Bill of Portland, being lower than the land to the 
southward, which takes a direction from the Cape about 8S. W. 4.8. This part of the coast 
seenis barren, has a sameness of appearance, and is about the height of the Lizard; it may 
be seen at 7 or 8 leagues distance. A good mark for coasting along near the N. W. Cape, 
is to keep the southern extremity of the land about south. ‘To the eastward of the Cape, 
the land turns sharp round to the southward, by which a deep bay is formed, having several 
low sandy islands in it, some of which lie about 9 leagues from the Cape to the E. N. East- 
ward; one of them is Rosemary Island, already described by a note, in lat. about 20° 29’ S. 

All ships intending to see the coast of New Holland, should make it to the southward, 
between Shark’s Bay and the N. W. Cape, where there are soundings several leagues from 
the shore in most places, and it may in general, be approached within 2 or 3 leagues with 
safety. Several ships have made it to the N. Eastward of the Cape; but no ships should 
make the land there, for the islands are low, with breakers projecting from some of thein, 
and the reef bearing about N. W. 3 leagues from Rosemary Island, must be very dangerous 
to approach in, the night. 

If the longitude be not certain, and approaching any part of this coast in the night, the 

navigator should run toward it under easy sail, heaving the lead every hour, or every half- 
hour if the velocity of the ship is great, by which means, soundings will be obtained before 
he get too near the shore. : 7 . ‘ 
The Old Directory, mentions the never-failing guides in approaching this coast, to be great 
quantities of skuttle-bones, weeds, and drifts; also grampusses, with an amazing number of 
tropic birds. These guides are not always observed, as Captain Torin remarks, on making 
the coast, December 9th, 1800. He saw a flock of birds the day before, and states, that 
this is noticed, because it was the third time he had steered in for the coast, and never saw 
any of the birds, skuttle-fish-bones, weed, &c. mentioned in the Directory. Sometimes 
snakes may be seen on the surface of the water, when in soundings, and birds with brown 
wings and white bellies, resembling the lapwing in their flight, but the lead and a good look 
out, are the best guides in approaching this coast, particularly if the longitude be uncertain. 
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The variation off the N. W. Cape of New Holland was 4° westerly in 1797, and 3° 40! W. 
in 1801. The extremity of the Cape (which is a bluff point) may be seen from the deck of 
a large ship about 6 or 64 leagues distance. Close behind it, and among the islands to the 
eastward, there is thought to be good anchorage. 

When Captain Torin made the coast of New Holland, 3d October, 1797, in the Coutts, currents be. 


tween the 


he had, during the run from St. Paul, experienced a current of about 30 miles to the west- Island St. 
aul and the 


ward. When he made the coast, in the Pigot, November 7th, 1780, had an easterly cur- coast of 
rent of 1° during the run from the island to the coast; and an easterly set of 3° 22! from the tau. 
one to the other, when he made the coast, December 9th, 1800, by which it appears that 
the current runs strong to the eastward as the season advances. | 

From the N. W. Cape the fleet steered N. E. by N. 71 miles, N. E. 12 miles, had then 
55 fathoms, fine sand; steered N. E. 7 miles, then 55 fathoms, and the same course 6 miles 
tonoon, lat. observed 20° 05! S. lon. 115° 34! E. by chronometers, in 47 fathoms, the wind 
at W. December 10th. 

December 11th, steered N. 8 miles, in 48 to 44 fathoms; N. FE. by N. 8 miles, 43 fa- passage 


thoms, and 44 miles more on the same course ; had then 23 and 28 fathoms; soon after no jaro: New 
ground at 60 fathoms, continuing the same course till noon; lat. observed 18° 54’ S. lon. by siny"s.” 
laycr, and 


lunar observations 116° 30 E. From hence, had faint westerly and S. W. winds two days, jYnviers 
then variable light breezes from N. E. to S. E. till Sandalwood Island was seen on the 19th. gre’ 
They entered Sapy Strait 23d, watered there, passed by Salayer Straits, and through Dam- 

pier’s Strait, and arrived the 17th February, 1801, at Macao. 

December 7th, 1801, with a southerly wind, at 10 P.M. in the Elizabeth, the coast of 5, ombay, 
New Holland, in lat. 22° S. was seen bearing east, distant 4 or 5 miles; they hauled off amd the Su 
N.W., sounded, and had 55 fathoms; passed on the east side of Sandalwood Island the 
17th, with westerly winds; on the 21st, passed the east end of Ombay ; on the 25th, be- 
tween Bouro and Xulla Bessey ; on the 28th, between Gagy and Geby; and to the west- 
ward of Yow] Islands the 30th. Here, the current set strong to the eastward; among the 
islands it set to the southward. ‘This ship arrived in Canton River, January 18th, 1802, 


by the Bashee passage. 
September 23d, 1798, the Dublin, and fleet, made the coast of New Holland in lat. 21° By Allass, 
S. and had southerly winds till in lat. 15° S. on the 25th; from hence easterly winds pre- straits, aad 
vailed till the 28th, when they found themselves off Banditti Island. With the easterly Mscassar 
wind, part of the fleet worked along the south side of Lombock, and arrived at Bally Town, chins.” 
in Allass Strait, October 4th; sailed from this Strait the 10th, with the wind S. E. ; reached 
Pulo Laut the 14th, and passed Cape Donda on the 19th. The other part of the fleet went 
through Bally Strait, watered there, sailed October 4th, passed between Pondy and Ma- 
dura, cleared Cape Donda the 16th, and arrived at Macao the 15th November, by the 
ashee passage. 
_ September 20th, 1798, at 10 P. M. they saw the coast of New Holland in the Caledonian, By sapy ana 
in lat. about 22° S. bearing E. 3 N. distant 3 leagues; sounded, and had 42 fathoms. The strait to 
Journal says, “The land here, by the charts, is in lon. 110° 30’ E.; by our junar observa- °”” 
lions, it is upwards of 34° more to the eastward. They had easterly winds both to the north- 
ward and southward of Sapy Strait, passed through it the 28th, and were obliged to make 
a tack in passing to the eastward of the Postillions, at 4 leagues distance, 30th September. . 
On the following day, they went over a coral bank of 13 fathoms in running for Magassar 
Strait; October 13th, cleared Cape Rivers ; November 2d, saw Formosa, and arrived the 
4th at Macao. 
January 13th, 1796, the Belvedere left the coast of New Holland in lat. 21° S., bag ee 
made a low island the day before; after leaving the coast, calms and faint westerly and pris str 
; W. winds continued 2 days, then light and variable winds from southward till the 24th, ° © 
at making the west end of Sandalwood Island. With light westerly winds, and land and 
PQ 


lolo passage 
to China. 


piers Strait 


Cocos Is- 
lands, 


Geo. tite. 


Christmas 
Island. 
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sea breezes, she passed along the north coast of this island, sometimes within 3 miles of the 
shore, and had strong ripplings. ‘The boat was sent to range along it in search of the water- 
ing place, but it could not be discovered. On the 5th February, she passed the east end of 
Ombay, and round the west end of Bouro 10th; cleared Dampier’s Strait 20th; saw Bottel 
Tobago Xima March 17th, was delayed here 4 days by westerly winds: it then came at 
N. E. and S. E. which carried her to Macao on the 25th. 


ISLANDS to the South and S. Eastward of JAVA, adjacent 
STRAITS, and SOUTH COAST. 


DIRECTIONS TO SAIL FROM ST. PAUL, TO THE STRAIT OF SUNDA. 


COCOS ISLANDS, are low, and covered principally with the cocoa-tree ; they are not 
seen above 5 leagues from the deck of a large ship ; some navigators who have landed on them, 
found no article of utility, except cocoa-nuts, and their extent is not more than 10 or 11 
leagues. The northernmost is a single low island, 5 or 6 miles long, and 3 or 4 miles 
broad, with breakers projecting from it in several places, having apparently safe landing 
on the west side. The channel betwixt this and the southern islands is about 3 or 4 leagues 
wide, through which the General Coote passed. Captain Robertson (then an officer in 
that ship) describes the southernmost to be a circular group of low islands, extending from 
lat. 12° 04’ S. to 12° 23'S., the eastern extremity being 7° 50/ W. from Java Head, and 
the western extreme is on the meridian of the northernmost island, which he places 8° 01! 
W. of Java Head, and in lat. 11° 50’ S., bearing due north from the westernmost of the 
group 14 miles. In ranging along the north part of the group, no danger was seen detached 
from the shore, which seemed steep to, with a beautiful beach of sand, or probably white 
coral. <A reef projects near a 4 of a mile from the N. W. part of the group. The 
Houghton, in 1788, passed along the east side of the southern group; a fine sandy* beach 
appeared on the easternmost island. In the centre of the group, there is an extensive bason 
of smooth water, which is probably a safe harbour for small vessels, although these islands 


are generally supposed to be steep to, and without anchorage. 


The southern limit of this group 12° 23’ S., as placed by Captain Robertson, is no doubt 
nearly correct, although the observations of some other persons make it several miles more 
northerly. Observations taken in 6 different ships by chronometers, and moon, make the 
North Coco in lat 11° 49#’ 8. lon. 97° 04’ E. 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND, is about 3 leagues in length each way, being of square form, 


and may be seen 12 leagues off in clear weather ; it abounds with trees, many of which are 


_ gaid to be coccoa-nut and limes. 


Captain G. Richardson, in the Pigot, endeavoured to find anchorage at Christmas Island 
in 1771; two boats were sent to examine it, but they could find no place where a ship might 
anchor, during a search of 2 days, sounding round the island. All round, it was found 
steep to, with 95 fathoms, within a cable’s length of the shore; and the only accessible part 
they discovered, was at the north-west part of the island, at a small white beach, resembling 
sand, but formed of white stones and coral, where they landed, and got a number of land- 
crabs and boobies. Some wild hogs were seen, but they could find no runs of water. 


* Perhaps white coral. 
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Ship Earl Wycombe, made the body of the island in lat. 10°34’ S. lon. 105° 33’ E. by Geo.site. 
good observations. Lieutenant Davidson, in the brig Waller, made the body in lat. 10° 
32'S. lon. 105° 33° E. by © @. Captain L. Wilson, a very correct observer, made the 
north end in lat. 10° 27' S. and the body in lon. 105° 33’ E. or 193 miles E. from Java Head 
by chronometer, to the west end of the island. Lascelles by chronometer, made it also 
in lon. 105° 33! E. 

These observations nearly correspond with each other, and with those made in the Asia, 
by Mr. William Stone, in aly, 1805. This ship, in pruceeding from China to Bombay, by 
the eastern passage, sailed close to Christmas Island; observations by © ¢ agreed nearly 
with the chronometers, one of which was excellent. Sights taken with the island S. made 
its centre in lon. 105° 34’ E. The whole of the observations for latitude and longitude 
taken in the Asia, make Christmas Island extend from lat. 10° 27'S. to 10° 35’ S., and 
from lon. 105° 29! E. to 105° 39! E., which position is corroborated by the observations of 


other ships since that time. ; 


TO SAIL FROM THE ISLAND ST. PAUL toward the Straits east of Java, 
directions have been given; some additional remarks may be requisite, to convey a know- 
ledge of the situation and appearance of the head-lands contiguous to the southern parts of 


these straits. 
If a ship be in the vicinity of the N. W. part of New Holland, and it is intended to enter 70 sai to. 


ward Sandal- 


the Pacific Ocean by the shortest route, which is to proceed through the Ombay, and Pitt’s ¥oca‘iuand, 
Passage, she ought to make the east part of Sandalwood Island, and pass between it and $i) puss 
Savu; or between the latter and Rotto, should she fall to leeward with N. W. or westerly 
winds, Ships generally make the west part of Sandalwood Island, and pass to the north- 
ward, between it and Flores; but the route to the eastward of it is more direct, and should 
be preferred, particularly with variable winds, and it can never be requisite to pass to the 
westward of Sandalwood Island, unless the wind blow strong from N. Westward, with a 
lee-current; in such case, the cautious navigator may be desirous of passing to windward 


of it. 


SANDALWOOD ISLAND, called Jeendana by the natives, being the Malay name Ssnsawoos 
for sandal, is of middling height. Near the west part of the island there isa peak, which 
can be seen about 20 leagues distance, and in most parts, the south coast may be discerni- 
ble at the distance of 9 or 10 leagues. It extends about W. by N. and E. byS.; the N. W. ceo. site. 
end, called Bluff or Breaker’s Point, (on account of some breakers projecting from it) is in “© 
lon. 119°00' E. or 5 miles west of the meridian of Gunong-apee Peak, and the east end of 
the island in lon. 120° 40/ E. by mean of several ships observations. The N. W. or northern 
extremity is in lat. about 9° 15’ S.; Bluff, or West Point, in about 9° 42’ S.; and the sou- 
thern extreme, in about 10° 22'S. Near Bluff Point, there are soundings from 30 to 60 
fathoms, at the distance of 3 or 4 miles from the shore: when this point and the S. W. end 
of the island were in one bearing, S. 39° E., the extremity of the breakers then bore S. 32° 
E. and the peak S. 75° E. The west end of Sandalwood Island bears about S.S.W. from 
the entrance of Sapy Strait, and the S. E. end of Sumbawa. | 

Between Sandalwood Island and SAVU, the channel is wide and safe, the body of the 3° ficcf 
latter being in lat. 10° 37’ S. lon. 122° 00! E. by lunars, agreeing with chronometers in a 
run of 6 days from Amboina, by Captain Heywood’s observations, or 6° 15’ W. from Am- ganjcan ana 
boina flag-staff. Savu may be seen 7 or 8 leagues from a ship’s deck, BANJOAN lies New Jasna, 
near its S. W. end; NEW ISLAND, 13 or 14 leagues to the westward, in lat. 10° 40/ S. 


lon. 121° 03’ E.; they are both low, and covered with trees. Pat a 
e ts 
Ombay and 


STRAITS OF ALUER, PANTAR, SOLOR, AND FLORES, situated between sipy deat 


vot mach 


Ombay and the Islands Flores or Mangerye, are not much frequented by English ships: if se,csuca. 
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‘the Ombay passage be not preferred, they generally proceed through some of the straits to 
the westward of Flores, as those to the eastward are narrow, with strong tides in them. 


SAPY STRAIT, is much used, but ships which intend to pass through Salayer Straits 
in the westerly monsoon should not choose it, for they may find great difficulty in weathering 
Salayer, if the W. N. W. winds blow strong with a lee current. This frequently happens 
during the strength of the westerly monsoon, which makes Allass Strait preferable in this 
season, it being farther to windward. | 

Direetions Ships steering for Sapy Strait, with light variable or easterly winds, may fall in with the 


to stcer to- 


ward Sapy west end of Sandalwood Island ; but with westerly winds, which blow strong, with a lee cur- 
South cost Tent, the south coast of Sumbawa should be made. This coast extends nearly in the paral- 
onsen" lel of 9° S. latitude, upward of 50 leagues, and is mostly high land, except near the middle 
of it, there is a low point covered with trees, opposite to the bottoin of the great bay, which 
enters into the north side of the island, and nearly cuts it in two. 
and of the Sapy Strait, at the entrance from the southward, is about 4 leagues wide ; it is formed 
Sepy strat, ON the east side by the Island Comodo, which is high land, and to the westward by the 
S. E. end of Sumbawa, and the islands contiguous. The south-east end of Sumbawa, by 
recent observations, is in lat. about 8° 49’ S. and lon. 119° 14’ E., having rugged islands at 
a considerable distance to the westward, and the Camara Islands on the east side, several of 
which are small islets. 7 
From the entrance of Sapy Strait, in clear weather, the peak on Sandalwood Island is 
visible, bearing S. 2° W. Wood and water may be always procured at Sapy, or in the bays 


near it. 


Geo. iteof = ADLLASS STRAIT, is safe, and much frequented. It may be easily known in coming 

tranceof — from the southward, the S. W. end of Sumbawa, which bounds it to the eastward, being 
high rugged land ; whereas, the S. E. end of Lombock, forming the W. side of the entrance 
of this Strait, is composed of steep clifts facing the sea; the land here, appearing low 
and level, at 5 or 6 leagues distance. The S.W. end of Sumbawa is in lat. about 9° 
02’ S. and lon. 116° 42° E., from observations I made in 1796, by © € x*and chrono- 
meters, to construct a plan of the Strait of Allass, which agree exactly with those of the 
Boddam and Asia, by © ¢ and chronometers. The S. W. end of Sumbawa extends about 
3% or 4 leagues more south than the 8. E. end of Lombock ; and the breadth of the channel 
from this point to the Sumbawa shore is about 3 leagues. A ship should borrow towards 

Howtoap Lombock, there being soundings near the S. E. point, and along the shore of this Island 

proach *- throughout the Strait; but the Sumbawa shore is steep to. Near the pitch of Lombock 
Point, there is a rock high above water, distant about 3 a mile from the shore; and several 
rocky islets lie near the steep cliffs to the westward of the point, outside the entrance of the 
Strait. At Bally Town, and at Segar, (both on the Lombock side of the Strait,) water and 
other necessaries are procured. 7 


LOMBOCK STRAIT, formed by the Island Bally to the west, and that of Lombock 
to the east, is about 13 leagues W. N. Westward from the S. E. point of the latter Island. 
south coat ==9Between the Straits of Lombock and Allass, the south coast of Lombock is indented by 


of Lombock, 


entrance into several bays or inlets, one of which lies a few leagues eastward of the 5S. W. point of the 
Strait. Island, having some rocks near its west point, 2 or 3 miles from the shore. The south en- 
trance of Lombock Strait is easily known, the large Island Banditti lying nearly in the 
middle of it, which has a level contour resembling a table, with a small nob or peak on the 
east end, when seen from southward, and the cliffs facing the sea, are steep like the 


forelands. 
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The channel into the Strait, is to the eastward of this island; a group of rocky islets ex- 
tend from it to Bally on the west side. The Cirencester was during a calm, horsed between 
Banditti Island and those close to the west side of it, by a rapid current or tide. This hap- “*?'* ™* 
pened in the might. The channel seemed so narrow, that they thought the ship would touch 
against the steep shores on either side, which appeared over the tops of the masts, although 
no soundings could be obtained. She was carried through this critical gut by the strong 
currents or tide, fortunately without damage. Ships should, however, avoid the west end 
of Banditti Island, and not approach the Islands near it, particularly with baffling winds. 

In clear weather, Lombock Strait may be easily distinguished from the others, when the marxsto 
Peaks of Bally and Lombock are visible, at 7 or 8 leagues distance from the entrance. strat.” 
Bally Peak, situated at the east end of the Island of this name, is a sharp pointed moun-. 
tain, and is in the centre of the opening of the Strait bearing N. by W.; same time, Lom- 
bock Peak bearing N.E. 4 N. (appearing double in this view) is seen topping over the 
western high land of the Island. This peak is situated near the north end of Lombock, and 
bears N.N. W. from the entrance of Allass Strait. It may be seen near 30 leagues dis- 
tance in clear weather. 

In entering Lombock Strait, a ship should keep mid-channel between Banditti Island and tow toe. 
Lombock, and afterward nearest the eastern shore; this will prevent her from being set 
toward the north shore of Banditti Island, should the winds be light, and the tide of ebb 
make to the southward after she has entered the Strait. 

The tides are rapid with strong eddies, and no bottom to be had in the fair channel in Geo. ste or 
passing through. From the best accounts, Banditti Island is in lat. 8° 46’ S. and in lon. aiw. 


about 115° 15’ E. | 
BALLY STRAIT, situated between the Island of this name, and the east end of Java, south en. 


is 5 or 6 leagues wide at the entrance from the southward, and 14 or 15 leagues to the Buy strait, — 
westward of Lombock Strait. ‘Table Point, and the other land of Bally on the east side of i.” °° “"°” 
the Strait, is higher than the east end of Java, which is an even piece of land resembling eee 
Banditti Island, sloping down at each end, when viewed from the southward at 6 or 7 Java, 8. Ee 
leagues distance. The S.E. point of Java is in lat. 8°46’ S. and in lon. 114° 33! E., by wes side of 
mean of several ships observations, of moon and chronometers. eager 

From February to September, southerly winds generally prevail near the south coasts of foe tos 
the islands, which form the Straits now mentioned ; a ship should then, at leaving the S. E. Straity east- 
trade, be nearly on the meridian of the strait through which she is to pass, and steer north J+, jase 
for it. After losing the S. E. trade, the winds may often be found variable, but generally monsoon. 
between S.S. W. and S. E. near the Islands. 

If on drawing near them, the wind incline far to the eastward, she must keep a little to 
windward of the entrance of the intended Strait, for the current will probably set to the 
westward. 

From November to March, strong westerly winds are frequently to be expected, which 
produce an easterly current, setting along the south coast of Java, and the islands to the 
eastward. She ought, therefore, m this season, to keep a little to the westward of the en- And in the 
trance of the strait intended to be used, particularly, if the wind incline to draw to the monocs. 


Westward as she approaches the land. 


THE SOUTH COAST OF JAVA, extends from the entrance of Bally Strait, nearly soum com 
W. by N. to Wine Cooper’s Point, excepting in several places, where bays or inlets cause “7*™ 
a deviation from this general direction. On most parts of this coast, there are soundings 
near the shore, and anchorage in several bays, over a bottom generally black sand ; but they 
are seldom visited by strangers. 
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Vieer Muys VLEER MUYS, (Flying Mouse) Bay, situated about 8 or 9 leagues eastward of Noesa 
Bay. Baron, seems to afford no shelter, the shores being rocky, — the water too oP for good an- 
chorage, and the Bay much exposed, with some islands in it. 


Geo. siteofl  NOESA BARON, in lat. 8° 38'S. lon. 113° 35! E. distant from the coast 5 or 6 leagues, 
is an island about 7 or 8 miles in extent east and west, of a low and level appearance, pre- 
senting a front of bold cliffs on the south side, with a high surf beating against them ; all the 
other isles or rocks on this coast, lie much nearer the shore. About 7 leagues to the east- 
ward of Noesa Baron, far inland, Moneroo high Peaked Mountuin is situated, which may be 
seen when coasting along in clear weather. 


Tangalatele. "TANGALA ISLES, are small, 3 in number, situated near each other, and appear 
joined together when viewed from the westward ; but separated, when seen from the south- 

Geo. site. = ward : the central or largest isle, is in lat. 8° 26'S. lon. 119° 26" E. by chronometers, and is 
on with a remarkable hill bearing N. 4 E. To the westward of Tangala Isles, there are two 
remarkable hills near the sea. 


patieun Bry. PATIETAN, OR PATEJETAN BAY, called also INLAND BAY, in lon. 111° 06/ 
E., ts satd to afford shelter from all winds, in depths of 9 to 13 fathoms black sandy bottom, 
although there is generally a heavy surf beating avainst the shore at the bottom of the bay. 
The course into this bay is about north, having 40, 30, to 25 fathoms in the entrance, which 
is f or 14 mile wide, opening inside into a circular basin or bay. 


tutieBay. TURTLE BAY, in lat. 7° 48’ S. separated from Maurice Bay by the island Cannibaz, 
distant about 7 leagues from the latter Bay, seems to be well sheltered from westerly winds 
by the island mentioned, where ships may lie in from 7, to 8, or 9 fathoms in fine black 
sand ; and the eastern side of this Bay affords shelter from easterly winds. — 


Vananjung PANANJUNG BAY, called Maurice Bay by the Dutch, in lon. about 108° 30’ E. is 

oa formed by a peninsula on the west side, and on the east side by the island Cannibaz, which 
island, extends 6 leagues from W.N. W. to E.S.E. .. separated from the main by a narrow 

sforts sbel- Inlet, which communicates with a large inland lagoon, little known to navigators. The Bay 

refreshments. Of Pananjung affords good shelter in the westerly monsoon, also fresh water easily obtained, 
and other refreshments may be got, as appears by the journal of the Company’s ship Anna, 
bound to Bencoolen, which ship anchored here in 7 fathoms black sand, on the 24th of Dec. 
1703, and moored with the extremes of the land from E.S. E. to S. S.E. 4 E., the latter 
being the S. W. point of the Bay. She struck her topmasts, examined her rigging, wooded 
and watered, obtained rice, some buffalos, fruits and vegetables in this bay, and sailed from 
hence on the 10th of Jan. 1704, for Bencoolen. 

When entering Pananjung Bay, a rock perforated like the arch of a bridge will be dis- 
cerned, also 3 rocks in a line like 3 sugar-loafs ; there is no danger, the soundings decreasing 
gradually till within a mile of the shore, where a ship may anchor, or nearer if requisite. 
Fresh water is easily got in a small sandy bay. 


Tun By, LULAN, TIULAN, or CHIDGULAN BAY, called Dirck Vries Bay iy the Dutch, 
Geo. site. appears to be situated in lat. about 7° 50'S. long. 108° 12’ E., separated from the Bay last 
Refreshments described, by a peninsula projecting into the sea. This Bay, also affords shelter from the 
el lala westerly monsoon, where refreshments may be got, but not fresh water, without great 

difficulty. 
The Anna, anchored here in 11 fathoms fine black sand, on the 11th of December, 1703, 


with the western extreme of the land bearing S. 3 W., the eastern extreme E. by N., and 
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Cheribon Hill N. E. by E. 4 E., appearing like a sugar loaf, high over the other land. Here 
she remained till the 24th, and finding the natives friendly, got timber for spars and fuel, 
plenty of rice, fowls, vegetables, some buffalo beef, and abundance of fish may be caught 
in the sandy bays, but she was obliged to proceed for Pananjung Bay to fill up her water. 
The Anna made Tulan Bay about 2° 50° East of Java Head by computation, and remarks, 
that 2 large rocks lie 16 leagues to the west of it, with 6 other rocks interspersed between 
these and the Bay. | | 
The land on the south coast of Java is not easily known, the alternate high and low lands 
having a similar appearance in coasting along. From the west part of Dirck Vries Bay, the 
shore lies about W. by N. to Wine Cooper’s, or Wine-Row Point; it then takes a direction 
northward, and N. Eastward, to the parallel of 7°S., by which an extensive concavity is 
formed, called Wine Cooper's Bay. From the bottom of this Bay, the direction of the 
coast is nearly W. 4 N., about 28 leagues to Java Head. | | 
WINE COOPER'S POINT, in lat. 7° 28’ S. lon. 106° 36’ E., is environed by rocks and ceo. site 
breakers, having a small low sandy islet near it, on which several trees appear. In coming Ccopere 
from the eastward, this point is easily distinguished, the double land having a declivity to- ?"* 
wards it, and the point itself low, covered with trees, and terminates the coast in this part 
to the westward. | - 
From Wine Cooper’s Point to Claps Island, the course is W.N.W. about 20 leagues. ciaps ana 
This Island is situated about 34 leagues from the shore of Java, and about the same dis- isa” 
tance W. by S. from Trowers Island, which lies about 2 leagues off shore. Between these 
Islands, and to the northward of them, there is anchorage ; they are low and covered with 
trees. , 


CLAPS ISLAND, is called also Breakers Island: to the northward of it and Trowers appearance 
Island, the land of Java is low; a little farther eastward it is high, with steep cliffs facing Shore sara 
the sea; the land over Java Head is also high. Ships running in for the land to the east- #** 
ward of Java Head, have often mistaken the high land first mentioned, for that over the 
west end of Java; and the space of low land between them, for the entrance of the Strait; 
as this is not discerned, till a ship is well in with the coast. The high land over Java Head 
and that to the eastward, are similar in appearance, the west end of each, having a sharper 
declivity than their eastern extremities. | : | 

From Clap’s Island, it is about 7 leagues N. W. by W. to Java Head, which is a bluff 
promontory, at the foot of the high land that forms the west end of Java. Near the shore, 
to the southward of Java Head, there is a reef on which the sea breaks; and several rocks 
near a mile off, may be perceived in coasting along from the southward. 


JAVA HEAD, is in lat. 6° 48'S. and in lon. 105° 11’ E. by mean of many chronometers Geo. site of 
and lunar observations taken in different ships, or 1°41’ W. from Batavia City, measured Cusaa 
by good chronometers. The variation near Java Head, in 1790, was 14° Easterly. ar 


FROM .THE ISLAND ST. PAUL, ships bound to Sunda Strait or Bencoolen, may 7o sait trom 
run several degrees farther to the eastward, before they edge away to get into the S..Ej° Warasesa 
trade; they may afterward, keep away gradually to the N. Eastward, and cross the tropic of 
Capricorn in about'lon. 102° E. From March to September, they should get on the me- inttecs 
ridian of Java Head, when several degrees from it, and steer north: the S. E. trade some- sv. 
times prevailimg easterly, in March, April, and May, and a current setting to the westward 
along the south coast of Java, during the easterly monsoon, from March to September, ren- 
der it indispensible to keep to the eastward, and. not fall to leeward of Java Head in this 


season, particularly those ships bound into Sunda Strait; they should, therefore, endeavour 
. Q : 
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to make Claps Island, situated 7 or 8 leagues S. Eastward from Java Head, or make the 
Head itself ; f certain of the longitude by observation, or by good chronometers. 


The westerly From September to March, an opposite proceeding should be adopted, when N. W. and 


To sail to- 
ward Sanda 


Strait in 
this 


and to Ben- 
coolen. 


Justances of 
reat dela 


Westerly winds frequently prevail between the northern limit of the S. E. trade and the 
equator. This is called the Westerly or N. W. monsoon, and prevails from October to 
March. In December and January, the westerly and N. W. winds are generally strong, 
extending to 1° or 2° N. lat. and to 12° or 14° S. lat. These winds force a lee current be- 
fore them to the eastward, which runs strong along the south coast of Java; the weather 
being then mostly dark and cloudy, with mueh rain. Several ships, which in this season, 
have fallen in with the land to the eastward of Java Head, found it impossible to beat round 
against the westerly winds, and strong currents setting to the eastward ; they were obliged to 
steer southward, re-entering the S. E. trade, where they made westing sufficient to pass to 
the westward of Java Head. : 

In the season when westerly winds prevail, a ship bound to Sunda Strait ought not to 
proceed to the northward on the meridian of Java Head, but should steer direct for the 
S. W. end of Sumatra, or the Island Engano, taking care to pass Java Head well to the 
westward, as the winds are often variable between W. and N. N. W., near Envano and the 
entrance of Sunda Strait. When she has got nearly on the parallel of Java Head, and is 
1 or 2 degrees to the westward of it, a direct course may be steered for the strait, with an 
allowance for a probable current setting to the southward. Although these instructions may 
be followed from September to March, they ought certainly to be adopted in November, 
December, January, and part of February, when the westerly monsoon may in general be 
expected. . 

In this season, a ship bound to Bencoolen should steer to the northward after losing the 
S. E trade, keeping nearly on the meridian of Achen Head till she is well to the northward 
of the Cocos Islands, or approaching the latitude of Java Head; she will then probably 
meet with N. Westerly winds, with which a course may be followed to fall in with Trieste 
(or Reefs) Island; or she may pass this island to the northward, between it and the Island 
7 should the wind prevail from northward ; but should it incline from S. W. or South- 
ward as she approaches the former island, a direct course to the southward of it, may be 
pursued for Bencoolen. 

One of the ships from London, bound to Bengal for rice, fell in with the Island Engano 


fy falineto in January, 1796. From hence, with N. Westerly winds and a current setting to the S. E., 


leeward in 


the westerly She was carried to the southward of Java Head, and obliged to stand to the southward with 


monsoon. 


the westerly winds, till in lat. 10° S. they became variable, which enabled her to make 
westing. ‘This mistake occasioned the loss of several men by scurvy, as they were short of 
provision, &c., and no supply obtained, till after this protracted passage, she reached Bengal. 

Another instance may be adduced, to shew the care requisite in running for the Strait, 
and not to make the land to the eastward of Java Head in the N. W. monsoon. 

Captain G. Richardson of the Pigot, fell in with the land 5 degrees to the eastward of 
Java Head, in December, 1771; this proceeded from the instructions advising the land to 
be made to the eastward of the Head, without noticing the seasons. He was obliged to 
stand to the southward into the S: EF. trade, finding it impossible to get to the westward 
otherwise, the westerly winds being constant, with a current setting to the eastward along 
the south coast of Java. Having made suflicient westing in the trade to weather Java Head, 
he entered Sunda Strait, 6 weeks after falling in with the south coast of Java. 

The Anna, bound to Bencoolen, made Java Head bearing N. N. W. § W. on the 5th 
‘December, 1703, having strong westerly winds and lee currents, she could not beat round it, 
and was forced to bear away on the 9th, in search of water and refreshments, In some of 
the bays on the south coast of Java; and she got all these with facility in Maurice Bay, as 
‘may be seen-in the description of the south coast of Java. : 
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DIRECTIONS for the OUTER PASSAGE, to Places on 
either side the BAY of BENGAL; 


AND THE PREVAILING WINDS IN THE INDIAN SEAS. 


NAVIGATORS have the choice of proceeding by tee Mosambique channel, or any of 
the routes ‘east of Madagascar, when they expect to cross the equator during the season 
that the S. Westerly monsoon is prevailing to the northward of it, which is from March to 
October. The outer passage, to the eastward of the Chagos Archipelago, may also be Diterea: 
adopted in this season, or at any time of the year, but ought ‘certainty to de followed by all Inde. 
ships from Europe, or the Cape of Good Hope, which are to cross the equator from Sep- 
tember to April, when N. Easterly winds mostly prevail m north latitude. 

Between the Island Madagascar and New Holland, the trade wind generally prevails Wiss in the 
from S. E. in lat. from 26° to 12°S. in February, March, April and May, the southern §£- Trade. 
limit of this trade is frequently extended to 28° or 30° S. lat.; and in these months, the 
wind is often fixed at E. or E. N. E., continuing from these directions, many days together; 
this happens more particularly in the ocean, for near the west coast of ‘New Holland, the 
trade wind blows from southward and S. W. ; and eastward of Madagascar, near the Islands 
Mauritius and Bourbon, the trade wind ‘is often obstructed ‘by sudden changes. 

From the equator to the 12th degree of south latitude, the winds prevail from E. and zasterty 
E. 8. E. during 6 months. This is called the easterly monsoon, and coritinues from April to & tattude. 
November. From October to April the westerly winds prevail within the same himits, 
blowing often at N. W. and N. N. W., with cloudy weather and rain. This is called the 
westerly monsoon, which brings the rainy season ; the easterly monsoon.being the dry sea- monsoos, 
son to the southward of the equator. | 

The westerly winds are strongest in December and January, but are never so constant as Nott tn 
the easterly winds in the opposite monsoon, which frequently extend to the equator, in June, °™* 
July, and August, from the meridian of Madagascar to 90° E. longitude ; but in proportion 
as the distance from Sumatra is decreased, the northern limit of the easterly monsoon re- 
cedes to the southward, leaving a space of variable winds between it and the equator. 

When the S. E. or Easterly monsoon is prevailing to the southward of the equator, on $. ¥. mo _ 
the north side of it the S. W. monsoon predominates, which is the rainy season ‘in north isthete. 
latitude on most of the coasts of India. It commences in April, at the north part of the 
Arabian Sea, Bay of Bengal, and China Sea; but seldom till May near the equator, which 
Is its southern limit ; from thence, it blows home to all the coasts of India, Arabia, and 
China, continuing till October. This is a changeable month, liable to gales of wind on the 
Malabar Coast, and in the Bay of Bengal. : 

In October, or early in November, when the N. W. or Westerly monsoon begins to the N.E. mos- 
southward of the equator, the N. E. monsoon commences in the Arabian Sea, Bay of Ben- 
gal, and China Sea, which continues till April. This is the fair weather monsoon in the | 
Arabian Sea, and in the Bay of Bengal, the winds being more moderate and settled than 
in the S. W. monsoon. The equator is the southern boundary of the N.E. monsoon, or 
general limit between it and the N. W. winds prevailing in south latitude ; but there is often 
a considerable space between them, subject to light variable breezes and calms. 

It may be ‘observed, that the N. E. monsoon should commence in ‘October ; but this is 
seldom the case in the southern part of Bengal Bay, for between Ceylon and the entrance 
of Malacca Strait, from the equator to 8° or 10° N. Jat. westerly winds are frequently ex- 
perienced in October and November, which blow strong and constant several days at ® 
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winds oven time: near the equator, these winds are mostly at NW. and N.N.W. Ina direct line 
October wd from the Island Ceylon to Achen Head, they are from W.S. W. to W. N. W.; and more 
fomceyioa NOYthward into the Bay, from S. W. and $. S. Westward. 
Mead. In October and November, these westerly winds prevail much about the Nicobars, and 
the entrance of Malacca Strait, and from hence to Ceylon, so that it appears very detri- 
Not advise mental for ships bound to that Island, or to the Coromandel Coast, to fall in with Achen 


ble then to 
make the ~~ Head in these months ; nor is this requisite during any period of the N. E. monsoon, for it 


Sumi. must frequently lengthen the passage. 
It is generally very tedious passing from the west coast of Sumatra or Sunda Strait to 
Ceylon, in October and November, on account of the N. Westerly and variable light winds. 
How topre  »Bips bound to the Bay of Bengal, when they are entering the southern limit of the S. E. 
ceed into trade, or in lat. about 26° to 28° Sc should be in lon. about 80° to 85° E., if they expect 
trade,and_ to pass the equator from March to October, whilst the S. W. monsoon prevails to the 
to the Bay of nOrthward of it. In standing across the trade, it often happens that no easting can -be 
“made, the wind blowing more from E. and E. N.E. than from S. Eastward ; this has been 
experienced in different seasons of the year, but more particularly in March, April, and 
May. Between the meridians of Cape Comorin and Madagascar, in the western part of the 
Indian Ocean, the trade wind is most liable to hang far eastward; for near Java, and the 
west coast of New Holland, it is found mostly at S. é. and Southward. 
As the S. E. trade may be liable to veer to the eastward, and continue so, ships ought not 
to enter it far to the westward, with the view of running down much longitude whilst 
crossing, in case of getting near the Maldiva Islands with a scant trade.* When they get 
into 1° or 2° N. lat. from April to October, they may be certain of the westerly monsoon 
to carry them to any part of the Bay. Ships bound to Ceylon or Madras in this’ season, 
should steer to the northward through the trade, keeping a little to the west of the meridian 
of Point de Galle, if bound there. If bound to Trincomale, they should make the land to 
the southward of it, from March to September, and to the southward of Madras from the 
Ist of February to September, when bound to that place. 
Ships which expect to pass the equator between October and Apmil, bound to the Bay of 
Bengal, may run to the northward in lon. about 90° E. through the trade; which will pro- 
bably carry them to lat. from 12° to 8° S. ; variable winds, mostly from W. and N. W. may 
be expected to follow, and continue from the northern limit of the trade, to the equator. 
ships bona ~=-« WIth these winds, ships bound to Malacca Strait, should steer for Achen Head ; but those 
to Bengal’ =~ proceeding for Bengal, should keep at a reasonable distance from Hog Island and the 


should not 


make the ~~ N. W. end of Sumatra ; for here, they are subject to delay by light N. Westerly winds, and 
Aches. § @ Current setting into "Malacca Strait, particularly in October and November, when the 
N. W. and W. winds prevail much about the Nicobar Islands and Achen Head. 
There is no just cause for passing to the eastward of the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, 
which was formerly thought the only secure route to Bengal, during the N. E. monsoon ; 
but it is now well known, that light N. W. winds and Southerly ‘currents prevail along 
the Aracan Coast in this season, which makes the passage along it to the northward, very 
tedious. 
Should any navigator think the passage to the eastward of the Islands requisite, during the 
' strength of the N. E. monsoon, he ought to pass to the westward, by the Preparis, or Cocos 
channel, and not approach the coast of Aracan. 
gireaets After passing Achen Head at any discretional distance, from 1° to 2° or 3°, the west side 
the westward Of the Nicobar or Carnicobar Islands may be approached if the wind permit, by ships pro- 


of the Is- 


lance. ceeding to Bengal during any part of the N. E. monsqon. Should the wind incline to keep 


* This happened to the Contractor, as may be seen under the description of the southern part of the Maldiva 
Islands, and other ships have experienced the same. 
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at westward, the Islands need not be approached close ; if at E. N. E. or N. E., they ought 
to siecr up the Bay close on a wind, to the westward of the Islands. In 16° or 17° N. lat., 
the wiud often veers more to the northward, favorable tacks may then be made to the east- 
ward at times, to keep from the west side of the Bay ; neither should the coast of Aracan -be 
approached, but ships should work to the northward in the open sea, where there is smooth 
water and moderate breezes, which will enable them speedily to reach the Sea Reefs. It 
has frequently happened in the strength of the N. E. monsoon, that ships by passing close 
along the west side of the Nicobar Islands, have reached the Sea Reefs at the entrance of 
Hooghly River, without making a tack. Navigators from Malacca Strait bound to Bengal, 
who have great experience, never proceed along the eastern shore, but adopt the channels 
between the Andamans, or to the southward of the little Andaman, or even to the southward of 
the Nicobars, in time of war. They also proceed through the channels to the northward ot 
the Great Andaman frequently, but always avoid the coast of Aracan. | 
Ships that cross the equator in March, should keep well to the westward in passing up 1» keep in 


the west side 


the Bay, for the current then runs to the northward, along the Coromandel Coast, and the tne Bay is 
winds are often between S. W. and S. E.; whereas, in the middle of the Bay, they are va- f2%s,” 
riable and light from N. W. to N. E. in this month, with a drain of current at times setting 

to the southward. 

Ships bound to Madras in October, or early in November, ought not to proceed near Te precees 
Achen Head in hopes of benefitting by the N. E. monsoon, for they may be delayed by 2 o-s4 
N. W. and Westerly winds. In the middle or western part of the Bay, in October, the — 
winds will often be found variable from southward and westward; with which, a ship may 
speedily get to the northward. During any period of the N. E. monsoon, there seems no 34 {v3"* 
occasion for ships: bound to Madras to exceed the lon. of 89° or 90° E. ; and this is farther 2°" 
than necessary, for ships which sail well. Ships making the ports on the Coromandel Coast, 
should fall in with the land to the northward of the place to which they are bound, after 
September ; for the current begins to set along shore to the southward in October, and is 
strongest in November and December ; but this like the monsoons, commences in some sea- 
sons, near a month sooner than in others. | , 

At Point de Galle, and along the south side of Ceylon, and also in the Gulf of Manar, windsnear 


between that Island and Cape Comorin, westerly winds prevail nearly 8 months in the year. (20"2"" 


These winds commence in March, and continue till November, sometimes till the latter end 72"1;"" 
of this month; ships, therefore, which pass the equator after the middle of March, and are 
bound to Ceylon by the outer passage, should steer north on the meridian of the place to 
which they are going, or rather keep a little to the west of that meridian, as westerly winds 

may be expected to the southward and westward of this Island, after the period mentioned, 
although not always constant. The same course of proceeding is advisable till November, 

and even in this month, strong westerly breezes may be generally expected ; but in part of 
October and November, the current runs strong to the westward between Ceylon and the 
equator, which might render it unpleasant, were a ship to have no westerly winds in the 
vicinity of the Maldiva Islands. 

In the Anna, we passed Point de Galle, November 24th, 1792, bound to China. On the Strong wes. 
2d December, we were in lat. 3° N., and nearly on the meridian of Point de Galle, having renté in 
experienced a constant current of 38 to 56 miles to the westward daily, by chronometers and near Ceylon. 
lunar observations, from leaving Ceylon. During this time, we could gain no easting, the 
current being so strong, and the winds light and variable from northward. On the 2d De- 
cember, the westerly current abated, and subsequently a drain set to the eastward. 

It is, however, improper, for ships bound to Ceylon or the Malabar Coast, to cross the 
equator far eastward in November, for by doing so, their passage may be considerably de- 
layed. ‘The Woodford, and Albion, bound to Bombay, in 1799, after crossing the equator, 
stood into 88° E. lon. in the early part of November, expecting to get the N. E. monsoon ; 
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ships suould but they had constant westerly winds, and made the S. E. part of Ceylon in the middte of 
eatwardin that month. A continuance of these winds, obliged them to beat round the Island, which 
occasioned great delay. Had they ciossed the equator in lon, 80° or 81° E., steered then 
direct for Point de Galle, or more westerly from Cape Comorin after experiencing the wind 
constant from this quarter, their passage to Bombay would have been ereatly acceterated. 
The Belvedere, bound to Bombay, lost the S. E. trade, 19th October, 1793, in fat. 7° S. 
lon. 86° E., and had from bence N. W. and W.N. W. winds, to lat. 19 N. These N. W. 
and Westerly winds continued till the 30th, then in lat. 74° N. lon. 85° E., at which time 
they veered to W.S. W. and 8. W., enabling her to make the Friar’s Hood, 5th November. 
She reached Point de Galle the 10th, where she was obliged to enter the Harbour, to reno- 
vate the health of her crew, and did not reach Bombay until the 5th of January, 1794. By 
losing the S. E. trade so soon, and crossing the equator so far to the eastward, her arrival at 
the port of destination was greatly prolonged. es 
The Travers, bound to Colombo, after crossing the equator with Southerly and S.-W. 
winds, 22d October, 1802, in ton 82° 30/ E., had constant westerly winds; she worked 
against them, and arrived 2d November at Colombo; had she crossed: the equator on the 
meridian of the west part of Ceylon, she most probably would have reached her port with 
the westerly winds without tacking. 


SS 


DIRECTIONS to sail from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, to 
BOMBAY, the MALABAR COAST, or CEYLON, | 
ALSO FROM MAURITIUS TO CEYLON, BY THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. 


Bocewen's THE MIDDLE PASSAGE, now to be described, is that to the eastward of the Mada- 

russe: gascar Archipelago; having this and the Mahe Islands to the westward, and the Chagos Ar- 
chipelago to the eastward. It is called Boscawen’s Passage by the French, after the En- 
glish admiral of this name, who proceeded from the Island Mauritius to India by this pas- 
sage, with a fleet of 26 sail, in 1748.* : 

This route ought probably to be preferred to any other, by ships destined for Bombay or 
the Malabar Coast, ‘which do not pass the Cape before the 1st of September; for in such 
case, they ought not to proceed through the Mozambique Channel, but should adopt either 
the passage on the east side of Madagascar, or Boscawen’s Passage. The latter of these, may 
be considered more advantageous than the other, the route by it, being more to the eastward ; 
consequently, a ship proceeding by it, will be nearer to the coast to which she is destined, 
at the approaching N. E. monsoon. 

when expe If a ship pass the Cape of Good Hope between the Istt of September and Ist of October, 
econ  _Boscawen’s Passage seems the most convenient route, to proceed for the Malabar Coast, or 
To proceed to Bombay. A ship intending to adopt it, should enter the trade in lon. about 67° or 68° 
egtoben. E., ‘or get into this longitude when crossing the parallels of 26° or 27° S. in case the trade 
Muabar Should hang far to the eastward, which frequently happens. ‘This, however, is most common 
Com in March and April. | ; | 


* It must be observed, that Admiral Boscawen steered directly north from Mauritius, and ‘passed to the west- 
ward of the route now to be explained. under this name. - oe eee ay 
+ If they pass the Cape sooner, the route on the east side of Madagascar is preferable. 
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When she has got into the 5. E. trade, a true north course is proper, keeping in lon. about 
66° E., which will earvy her well to the eastward of Cargados Garajos Bank, and the Bank 
Saya de Malha. ‘he variation will decrease quick, in running to the northward. 

It is uncertain to say, how far a ship will earry the trade by this route in September or winds ana 
October, for in these months, the winds may be found very different in one year to what they sncertais. 
are in anuther. ‘The currents are also liable to the same changes, between the equator and 
the northern limit of the trade, in the same months. 

Bound to Bombay by the southern passage from Malacca Strait, in the King George, we Example. 
crossed the equator in ioe 65° E., September 5th, 1791. On the 8th, in lat. 3° N. the wind — 
shifted from S. to N. N. W. and N. W., and the current set N. Eastward till the 11th, then 
in lat. 5° N. lon. 66° E. From hence, the current set to the southward, from 6 to 20 miles 
daily; and mostly gentle breezes prevailed, constantly between N. and N. W. till we made 
Barsalore Peak and Pigeon Island, October Ist, having passed to the westward of the Lac- 
cadiva Islands. The wind sometimes veered to N. W. by W. and N. by E., but in general 
it was fixed between N.W. by N., and N. Next year, in the Anna from China, we lost 
the S. E. trade, Anoust 22d, in lat. 14° S. lon. 65° E. From hence, had light variable winds, 
and a current to the southward from 16 to 30 miles daily, till we crossed the equator 29th, 
in lon. 63° E.; had then a southerly wind @ days, and lost the adverse current: in lat. 4° N. 
we pot a steady S. W. monsoon on the 31st, with which we reached Bombay, the 9th of 
September. In the King George, the preceding season, we were only 7 days later in passing 
the equator, nearly in the same longitude, and found the 8. W. monsoon completely va- 
nished. 3 

In the Anna, the voyage following from China, proceeding (improperly) by the same 
route, to the northward of the Chagos Archipelago, the S. E. trade failed September 7th, 

1793, in lat. 4° S. lon. 75° E. The wind then veered to S.W. and W.S. W., and soon 
after to W. and W. by S. We kept tacking with these winds till the 11th, to endeavour to 
get to the westward, but finding this impossible, bore away to the eastward of the Maldiva 
Islands, and made the land near Anjenga on the 18th September, having experienced steady 
winds at west, till we made the land. On the Malabar Coast, the current set constantly 
southward, and the winds were unsettled at N. W. and Westward, which made it v 

sont getting to the northward, and prevented us from reaching Bombay till the 21st of 

Ctober. | 

When a ship has lost the trade, she should in proceeding to the northward, endeavour to wtere to 
keep between Jon. 65° and 68° E., in case of meeting with light winds and easterly currents equator; 
near the equator, which might carry her near the Maldivas. When she has reached lat. 3° 
or 4° N., in October and November, northerly winds may be expected, -which will probably 
hang more to the Westward than to the E. of the N. point. 

With the shifts, advantage must be taken to tack as expedient. The sea being generally ana how to 
smooth, a ship after getting into 6° or 7°. N. lat., will soon get to the northward of the Lac- northward, 
cadiva’s, if every advantage Is taken of the favorable changes of wind; and she may then 
stand to the N. Eastward upon a wind, till the coast is seen. Or if boynd to the southern 
part of the Malabar Coast, she may pass through the Eight or Nine Degrees Channel, be- 
tween the Maldiva and Laccadiva fslands : or through the 14° channel, if bound to Ceylon. 

Should a ship bound to Ceylon adopt this passage, in March, April, September, or Oc- 
tober, she may run to the eastward, keeping nearly on the equator or a little south of it, and 
pass the Maldivas through the 14° channel, the equatorial channel, or to the south of the 
whole of these Isles. : . x . ef a 

Ships which sail from Mauritius for Ceylon or the Bay of Bengal, from March to Sep- ro sit trou 
tember, may Steer to the northward on either side of Cargados Garajos, then to the eastward “sit 
of the Scychelle Islands, and pass through the equatorial channel or 14° charinel of the 
Maldivas. And the latter channel is preferable to the 8° or 9° channel, for ships coming 
from the Mozambique Channel, toward Ceylon or Madras in the S. W. monsoon. 


The same 


stracts of 


passages at 
sach times. 
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Some ships bound from Mauritius to the Bay of Bengal in November, December, and 
January,, have steered to the N. N. E.ward by Boscawen’s Passage till they got within 2° 
of the equator, then with the westerly winds which are found near the equator, they steered 
eastward as far as requisite, but this route is sometimes tedious: the parallels of 1° to 2° or 
3° south, are considered the best for getting N. W. and Westerly winds for running down 
the easting. | . 

From the Cape of Good Hope, the route by Boscawen’s Passage may be taken previously 
to the setting in of the S. W. monsoon, but the passage on the east side of Madagascar, seems 
preferable at such times. Notwithstanding, I have twice in March, proceeded by Bos- 
cawen’s, or the Middle Passage, to Bombay. 

We left the Cape in the Carron, February 6th, 1798, got the trade March 6th, in lat. 26° 
S. lon. 67° E. In crossing it, the wind was seldom at S. I.., or even E.S. E., but in gene- 
ral fixed at E. by N., veering from E.N. E. to E. by 8. On the 13th, lost the trade in 
lat. 10° S. lon. 64° E., having experienced a daily current to the westward. On the 20th, 
in lat. 4° S. lon. 624° E., the current changed, and set four days to the eastward, at the rate 
of 62 and 64 miles daily. When in lat. 2° S. lon. 60° E., on the 23d it abated. | 

From the 13th, at losing the trade, the winds were very variable till April 1st in lat. 4° 
N. lon. 604° E. we unexpectedly got a remnant of the N. E. monsoon, and a daily current 
to the westward till in lat. 114° N. lon. 56° E. on the 7th. Here, we were involved by calms 
and faint airs 7 days. On the 14th, in lat. 14° N., a steady breeze commenced at west, and 
veered gradually to N. W. and N.N.W., with which we arrived the 24th of April, at 
Bombay. 

In the Anna, we left the Cape, February 15th, 1800, and got the S. E. trade the 8th of 
March, in lat. 28°S. lon.69° E. ‘The wind in crossing it at this time, kept generally at 
E. S. E. and 8. E. by E., but we lost it in lat. 13°S. lon. 69° E., on the 14th. 

From this time we had the current changeable, mostly setting southward, with very light 
variable winds till we passed the equator.29th, in lon. 68° E.; had then the wind from N.N. E. 
to N.N. W. in general, with which we tacked often till April 12th, then in lat. 73° N. lon. 
69° E. From hence, the wind kept mostly between N. by W. and N. W., with a southerly 
current in general. Stood to the N. N. Eastward, only making a few short tacks to the 
westward occasionally, till we cleared the N. W. limit of the Laccadiva Islands on the 18th, 
without seeing any of them. After making the coast at Geriah, arrived the 29th at Bombay, 
having experienced no remnant of the N. E. monsoon, as we did on the former voyage in the 
Carron, April Ist, in lat.4° N.; although at this time, we reached the same latitude on the 
2d of that month, only one day later. 


DIRECTIONS for the PASSAGE to the EASTWARD of 
MADAGASCAR. 


IN THE MOSAMBIQUE CHANNEL, there being several dangers, whose positions 
are not well known, and light variable winds in it at times, particularly in August and Septem- 
ber, many navigators now prefer to pass to the eastward of Madagascar, where the winds are 
more steady. Ships may proceed by this route from February to October ; and although the 
distance by it, is somewhat greater than the passage through the Mosambique Channel, this 
is rendered of no importance, as you have better winds, more particularly in August and 
September. 
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A ship intending to follow the route to the eastward of Madagascar, after passing the How to pro 
Cape, should get into lon. about 52° or 53° E. before entering the trade, or in crossing the tormer. 
parallel of 27°S. latitude; for she may find it impossible to make any easting in it, till she 
get to lat. 18° or 19°S. Adjacent to the S. E. part of Madagascar, E.N.E. winds pre- 
vail, extending several degrees from the land. ‘These are called Fort Dauphin winds by the 
French, as they are most constant along that part of the coast, and sometimes force a cur- 
rent to the southward of 40 and 50 miles per day, near the shore ; consequently, a ship intend- 
ing to touch at Fort Dauphin for refreshments, ought to fall in with the land to the north- Fort paw 
ward of the Bay. Should she fall to leeward, it will be found difficult to beat up against’ 
the current, but it does not extend far from the land. 

These winds and currents, do not however, appear always to prevail, for the London, on 
the 30th April, 1699, made the south part of Madagascar bearing W.S. W. about 6 leagues, 
then in soundings 46 fathoms at 6 A. M. She steered east 19 miles till noon, lat. observed 
95°96’ S., then in 50 fathoms, and had fresh gales from 8.S. W. to S.S.E. From hence, 
she steered for Bourbon, passed in sight of that island on the west side, and anchored at 
Port Louis on the 17th of May. 

In steering to the northward through the trade, a ship should continue in lon. from 51° How to pam 
to 52° E. till she is in lat. 15° S., being then past Cape East, where the coast trends to N. side or Ma 
by W. true bearing, she may edge in, and make the land at discretion. It should not be““"” 
made to the southward, near the Deep Bay of Antongil, as there might be difficulty in getting 
to the N. Eastward, round the east part of the Island, called Cape East. 

CAPE AMBRE, the northern extremity of Madagascar, is in lat. 12° 2'S. lon. 49° 25’ E. 
by mean of several ships observations and chronometers. In a run of 12 days from it to Bom- 
bay, I made it by 3 chronometers, in lon. 49° 22’ E., allowing Bombay in 72° 58’ E. Mr. 
Stevens, (a correct observer), on the passage to Bombay in the Elphinstone, June 1803, 
made it in lat. 12° 02’ S. and in lon. 49° 25’ E. by mean of upwards of 200 lunar. distances, ceo. pos. 
measured to it by chronometers. CAPE EAST is about 65 miles east from the meridian of paren oe 
the former, by recent observations, which will place it in lon. 50° 30’ E. ; its lat. is about “*’* ** 
15°14 S. If a ship do not make the land to the northward of Cape East, she ought cer- T ¥-F. 
- tainly to see Cape Ambre, for a point of departure, which is a low point of land, terminat- és, 
ing in a ledge of rocks at the water’s edge, with several conical hills near it to the southward, *«- 

In passing along the N. E. part of Madagascar, the coast appears sterile, and the shore 
rocky ; a little inland, the country 1s mountainous. 

A course made from Cape Ambre, between true N. and N. by E. 1s the safest track, till 
clear of the small islands which lie to the N. Eastward and N. Westward of it. 

The variation in lat. 10° S. nearly on the meridian of Cape Ambre, was 13° W. in 1809, 7. Proceed 
therefore, a course from it by compass N. N. E. is very proper till past the African Islands, "=v. 
in lat. 5° S.; she may from hence, steer a direct course N. E. for Bombay. A ship should 
sa above 14° or at most 2° E. by chronometer from Cape Ambre, till past the African 

slands. 

It must be observed, that off the north end of Madagascar, the current generally rung Cure. 
strong to the westward all the year round. From Cape East to Cape Ambre, it sets along 
shore to the northward, and the wind on this part of the coast, generally veers to the south- 
ward when the sun is in the northern hemisphere. : 

The Ocean and Addington went this passage early in the season; they left the Cape, Abstract or 
February 25th, 1803, and did not go to the eastward of lon. 51° 20’ E., in passing Mada- igo diye By 
gascar. ‘The trade prevailed mostly at E. by S. and E.S.E. On the 16th March, they reer 
stood to the westward to make Cape Ambre, but did not see it. From lat. 13°40’ S. lon. 
50° 40’ E. Sef made a north course by compass 154 miles, then steered N. by E. ; from lat. 
5°S. to 10° N. the winds were very light and variable, which prevented their reaching Bom- 
bay till the 7th of May, | 
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In the Anna, we passed Cape Aguilhas the 27th of June, 1802; got the trade J uly 1. h, 
in lat.27°S. lon. 51° E. Between the 25° and 20° S. lat, the wind was mostly at E. by N. 
and E.N.E. and sometimes N. E. by E. which obliged us to make two short tacks: our 
lon. being 504° E. we were afraid of getting near the land with the Fort Dauphin winds, but 
exper ienced no westerly current. In ‘lat. 19° S. the wind veered to E. $. E. and next day to 
S. E.; on the 17th, made the coast in lat. 14° 20'S. and steered along it to Cape Ambre; at 
8 A. M. this Cape bearing 8. by W. 3 W. by compass, steered N. N.E. 3 E. 84 uniles, then 
N.N. E. till in lat. 5° S. then N. E. till we reached Bombay, July 31st. On the day we 
passed Cape Ambre, had 45 miles of northerly current; it set strong in this direction along 
the shore south of the Cape, and also beyond it to the northward. 


' 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING ito the Islands: RODERIGUE, 
MAURITIUS, and BOURBON: 


DESCRIPTION OF THEM, AND TIIE PASSAGE FROM THENCE 
TOWARDS INDIA. 


IN SAILING FROM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, towards any of these islands, 
the casting must be made in a high southern latitude, as best corresponds with tlre season of 
the year, agreeably to the imstructions already given for proceeding towards India. 

In entering the trade, or passing the parallel ‘of lat. about 27° 8. a ship should be nearly 
on the meridian of the island to which she is bound, that she may not be obliged to haul 


~ close to the wind, should it hang froin the eastward. If bound to Roderigue, (called ulso 
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Diego Rais) the 27° of S. lat. may be crossed in lon. about 63° E.; if to Mauritius, in fon. 
about 573° E., or in 56° E. if bound to Bourbon. 

When the sun has great north declination, it may not be absolutely requisite for ships 
which sail well, to reach the meridian of their port so tar southward, the trade wind then 
blowing more from §. E, and E. 8. E. in general, then from [. and EN. E. It must also 
be observed, that there is a kind of northerly monsvon in the vicinity of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, from November to April, during which pe:tod the winds are very variable, often 
from N. E. to N. W. particularly from the latter quarter. From November to May, gales 
of wind are liable to happen in these seas: at Bourbon, there 1s venerally one or two each 
season, and in some years a hurricane. Adthouvh the latter have been known to happen in 
December, at Mauritius, also in January and February, they are more liable to be encoun- 
tered in March or April, when they blow very severe. Like the hurricanes in the West 


Indies, they are not frequent. : 


RODERIGUE, is situated in lat. 19° 41'S. lon. 63° 10’ E. by the best accounts, the 
variation 13° W. in 1802. It was the practice when navigators had no means to correct 
their longitude but the variation, for ships bound to Mauritius, to get a sight of Roderigue, 
and then steer westward for their port ; such circuitous tracks are-no lonyer requisite, since 
marine chronometers and lunar observations are now in general use. ‘ Throughout this 
work, when the variation is mentioned, it must ba considered only as useful to correct the 
course by compass, and not the longitude ; for it 1s presumed, that all navigators in charge 
of ships, which are to navigate between Europe and India, or in the Indian seas, are in pos- 


session of one or two chronometers, and pr actice lunar observations for the longitude. ' 
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The Island Roderigue extends E. and W. about 15 miles, and is about 6 or 7 in breadth Description 
from N. to §.: itis high uneven land, which may be seen 12 or 14 leagues in clear wea- — 
ther. Reefs and shoals encompass it, extending from 3 to 5 miles from the shore, except 
at the N. E. part of the Island, where it 1s bold, having within 3 a mile of the shore 16, 18, 
and 20 fathoms; from this depth, in standing to the northward, it increases to 25, 30, 40, 
and 45 fathoms, 3 miles from the shore, then no ground. Farther westward, the soundings 
are more gradual. : 

Near the middle of the Island there is a remarkable peak, which answers as a guide for 
the road or harbour. When this peak bears 8. you are abreast of the road ; when it bears 
from S. by W. to 8S. S. E. you may stand in .shore to 16 or 18 fathoms, but the bottom in 

eneral is coral rocks, though in some spots, sand and mud. This road or harbour (called 
fathewren Bay) is safé when you are in, .but the channel is intricate. Vessels which have To sail inte 
occasion to touch.here, should stand within 4 a league of the N. E. part of the island, and , 
then coast along the reefs till the northernmost point of the island bears S. W. ; they may then 
make short tacks, whilst waiting the return of their boat, which should be sent on shore in 
time, lest she fall to leeward of the houses ; they ought then to sail at a musket-shot dis- 
tance, along the reef which lies. at the northern point, and so soon as the flag upon the 
houses. -bears S. W. by compass, with the larboard tacks on board, they should steer S. W. 
by S. to pass to leeward of several rocks, which lie off the edge of the reef; then they may 
anchor in 9 fathoms sandy ground, about a pistol-shot from the reef. The tail of the reef, Anchorage, 
forming the bay on the east side, will then bear N. E. 3 miles, the flag, S.W. 3° S. 14 mile, ~ 
Diamond Island, which is the nearest, W. by S. 5° S. 3 miles; Boobie’s Island, the farthest | 
off, W. by N. 5° .N., and the point of breakers on. the starboard side, N. W. by W. near 
4 miles. There is a small level spot of land between 2 hills, with some houses, where a 
resident and some soldiers are stationed. An extensive shoal, called the Middle Ground, 
is situated in the harbour, on some parts of which, there are 3, 2, and 14 fathoms, with 
gaps of 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, between these shoal patches. Ships used to go out by the 
eastern channel, the way they came in, but this is very dangerous, as they must run across 
the Middle Ground with a scant wind. The passage out by the west side of the harbour 7° ji! ot 
is far preferable. A ship leaving it by this western or leeward channel, should run so far =" 
to the westward, as to bring the peak a sail’s breadth to the eastward of the governor’s 
house; keeping it so, or a little more open, it will bear about S. 4 E. and the course will 
be about N. 4 W. through a safe channel, in soundings 17, 18, 16, 13, 12, and the least 
water 1} fathoms ;* and when the east point of the island is open with the east point of the 
bay, the depth will be. 18 fathoms, then clear of the shoal. There are gradual soundings 
off the N. W. part of the reef, and off Booby Island; it shoalens regularly from 30 fathoms, 
2 or 3 miles off, to 7 or 8 fathoms, within a cable’s length of the reef. 

In sailing into, or out this harbour, a good look-out from the fore or fore-topsail yard a castion. 
is advisable, for the shoal coral reefs may often be easily seen, when the water is clear: a 
boat a-head, is also a necessary precaution for those who are unacquainted. a 

In the harbour there is a regular tide, the flood setting eastward, and the ebb to the tices. 
westward, at the rate of 2 miles an hour, and flows perpendicular about 6 fect; at full and 
change of moon, it is high water at # past 12 o'clock. 

The only inducement a ship can have to touch at this place, is the want of fresh water, wood ana 
there being plenty of this necessary article in the harbour, and also wood for fuel. Fish “"*" 
may be caught in abundance, but some of them are of a poisonousf quality ; which the 


* A Rocky Patch has been discovered, nearly in the middle of the western channel, and lately there has been 
a blue buoy placed on it. The peak just open to the west of the large house, leads a ship between the Rocky 
Patch, and the western extremity of the Middle Ground. 

+ These fish which are noxious, probably feed on the vegetating poisonous coral at the edges of the reefs. 
Abbe Rochon states, that several kinds of poisonous fish are found on the coast of Madagascar, which are dis- 
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people in Commodore Tiddeman’s squadron found, was contined to those caught in deep 
-water, with hook and line, whereas those got by the net or seine, in shore, were good and 
wholesome. 

At Roderigue the trade wind blows more constant than at Mauritius or Bourbon, pre- 
vailing between E. and S. E. greatest part of the year; the weather is sometimes cloudy, 
with showers of rain, when the wind is strong; but more frequently hazy and dry, with a 
moderate trade. The stormy months here are January, February, and March, when a 
hurricane sometimes happens. The current throughout the S. E. trade, generally sets with 
the wind to the westward, from 5 to 15 miles daily; but at times it runs eastward, in oppo- 
sition to the wind, as is the case at Roderigue. 


ISLE OF FRANCE, called MAURITIUS, by the English and Dutch, is situated about 
100 leagues to the west of Roderigue; it is mountainous, and may be discerned 16 or 18 
leagues off in clear weather, but it seldom can be seen at a great distance, the summits of 
the mountains and other elevated parts of the island being frequently enveloped in clouds. 
This island extends in a N. E. and S. W. direction, the S. W. point being in lat. 20° 27' 4 
S. and in lon. 57° 16’ E., and the N. E. point in lat. 19° 53’ S. lon. 57° 35’ E. ° 

Great care is requisite wlen running in with the eastern part of the island in the night, as 
dangerous reefs project from several places a league into the sea. When a ship approaches — 
the N. E. part, in lat. 20° S., 4 small islands will be seen, at different distances from the 
N. E. part of the main island. The channel generally used in sailing to the N. W. 
is between the inner island, called the Gunner’s Quoin, and the others which lie farther 
from the shore. Round Island is the most remarkable, and lies about 4 leagues off, in 
lat. 19° 504’ S. lon. 57° 45’ E., being about 1 mile in lengih; it is high, appearing like a 
haycock, and can be seen at 10 or 12 leagues distance. A ship coming from the eastward, 
in the latitude of the island, will discover it sooner than the main island, especially in cloudy 
weather, or when the horizon is hazy. In approaching Round Island, a large barren islet or 
rock is pereeived ; this is called Serpent’s Island, and lies N. N. E. } E. about a mile from 
the former. Should a ship pass outside of all the islands, and the wind be far to the south- 
ward, she would be obliged to work in afterward ; it is therefore the practice for ships to 
pass to the southward of Round Island, keeping at least a large § league from it, to give a 
birth to the reef projecting out to the westward. 

About 3 or 4 miles N-E. from the Gunner’s Quoin (or Coin de Mire) and about 7 miles 
W.S. Westward from Round Island, Long or [lat Island, is situated, the greatest part of 
which is very low land; it is cut in two by a small arm of the sea, and close on the north 
side there is a large rock, resembling a tower, called Le Colombier, or the Pigeon House, 
which seems separated from Flat Island, though joined to it by a mdge of rocks even with 
the water’s edge.* The only part of Flat Island that is high, 1s the west end. 

When a ship has passed Round Island on the south side, keeping it at least 2 miles 
distant in passing, she should steer for the Gunner’s Quoin, bearing from the former about 
S. W. by W. 24 W. distant 10 miles, and give a birth to the west end of Flat Island in 


covered by placing a piece of silver under their tongue ; for it loses colour, and turns black when the fish are 
noxious. He also mentions, that the squadron of Admiral Boscawen suffered a considerable loss at Roderigue, for 
having neglected this precaution. At several places within the tropics, a poisonous quality is supposed to pervade 
some kinds of fish, at particular seasons. It is generally thought by sailors, that a piece of silver placed along 
with such fish, when boiled, will turn black, but this may be only a vulgar opinion. The Baracoota, at some of 
the West India Islands, is considered dangerous to eat at a particular season, although at other times it 1s gene- 
rally considered a wholesome and delicate fish ; and is thought so, at all times in the Gulf of Persia, and on the 
Malabar Coast. 

* Captain W. Owen of the Royal Navy, says, there is a narrow channel with 11 and 12 fathoms in the middle 
of it, between Columbier and Flat Island. 
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sailing along, on account of a reef of rocks extending about a cannon-shot from the S. W. 

point of a sandy cove, directly opposite to the Gunner’s Quoin; as this reef is very dan- 

gerous, she ought to keep at least in mid-channel, or nearest to the Gunner’s Quoin, taking 

care not to approach very close to the latter, there being several rocks above and under 

water, extendiny from the north side of it, about a musket-shot distant. 

Having passed the westernmost of these rocks, the Gunner’s Quoin will be approached, 

from which the island takes its name; it 1s situated on the west part of the island, which is 
high and steep close to the sea. From the highest part of the Quoin, Pointe des Canonniers, 

(or Canonniers Point) bears S. W. 2° W., about 5 miles; but this Point must not be ap- 
proached near, as a reef of breakers projects from it about the distance of a cannon-shot. 

Among these islands the currents set strong for about an hour at a time, often at the rate of 
3 miles an hour. ‘The flood sets N. W., and sometimes westward ; the ebb to the S. E. and carrests or 
Eastward. They ought to be attended to with care, that a ship may be navigated a little “™ 
more to one side, or to the other, as circumstances require. 

Between the Gunner’s Quoin and the main, close under the Quoin, there is tolerable an- 
chorage in 10 to 20 fathoms, and here the fleet of transports anchored on the 29th Novem- 

ber, 1810, and landed the troops prior to the capture of the Island Mauritius. 7 

Should a ship in passing through the channel among the Islands, experience a calm, she anctorace 
ought to anchor with a stream or kedge, in 15 or 20 fathoms gravel or coral, which is the su" 
common ground here; this will prevent her from driving on the reef joining Flat Island by 
currents, or being carried between it and Round Island, where are several shoals, particu- 

larly a ledge of rocks extending near 3 miles to the W. N. Westward from Round Island. 

This ledge, which never breaks but when the sea runs high, renders this channel narrow and 
dangerous ; a ship may notwithstanding, pass through it without accident, but should she 
fall to leeward of Round Island, it is safest to pass outside of Flat Island also, keeping about 
14 mile from it, and then steer for the west end of the Gunner’s Quoin, and Canonniers 

oint, : 

Having cleared this Point, she should run along shore to the Point of Sea Arm, which is 70 sit trom 
about 3 miles farther to the S. Westward, and continue the course, keeping near a mile from then. W. 
the reefs that extend along the coast, taking care to avoid those at the entrance of the Baie” 
des Tortues, (Turtle Bay) as well as those of the Baie du Tombeau (Monument Bay) which 
project farthest out ; to avoid these, she ought to keep in 13 or 14 fathoms at least, in the 
day-time, and in 20 fathoms during the night. 

From the Reef du Tombeau, the course is-about S. S. W. till the starboard point of Great 
River, and the mountains of the guard-house, with a small hummock, are brought to bear 
allin one. When you have got into this bearing, steer S. W. for 2 buoys at the entrance 

of the harbour, on the reef’s end of Isle aux Tonneliers, (Cooper's island) which are 
distinguished by 2 small flags. This course should be continued till you open the most 
advanced point of Cooper’s Island, near the small hill in the hollow of the cape; then an- 
chor in 14 or 15 fathoms, about a cable’s length from the 2 flags mentioned. 

If the wind should happen to be at N. or N. W. which is sometimes the case, it will be 
needless to anchor outside, because you may then easily enter the harbour, the channel 

being marked out by buoys, with small flags upon them ; you must then steer S. E. and S. E. 

by S. for two heads of mountains, which are called the Two Peter* Boats, or Butts, keeping 
them a little to starboard, till quite within the first point of Cooper’s Island. 

In case you should not make Round Island till the evening, and are unable to pass the 

Gunner’s Quoin before night, as it would be extremely dangerous to lie exposed between 

the islands, when the darkness does not permit you to distinguish objects, it is much safer to 

make small trips in the offing, or in sight of Round Island, with this caution, however, not 


* The highest mountains on this island are about 2600 feet abeve the level of the sea, and this is one of them. 
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to stand off farther than 2 leagues from it, and when you tack to keep your broadside to- 
ward Mauritins, for fear of the reefs round it; for in this part they extend far out, by which 
you might get on the shelves before the land. is seen. You cought by no means to lie to, in 
this track, because of the tides. 

After passing Round Island, if you are able to discern Flat Island, and the Gunner's 
Quoin, so as to keep sight of, them, wiich may be done in a bright moonlight night, with 
fine weather, you may then keep on your course, and sail betwixt ‘them ; it will be sufficient 
if you guard against the ledges of Flat Island, and of the Gunn:r's Giioin. Having passed 
the latter, and being about 14 Icague to t' e west of it, you should steer W.S. W. by com- 
pass, to range along the reef of Canunnict’s Point, on which a tire is generally lighted when 
any vessels are in sight, When that fire bears S. E. about 3 mile, you will have doubled 
the reef, and may then keep coasting along, taking care not to approach the shore nearer 
than 15 tathoms. 

It is, however, difficult to distinguish the entrance of the Larbeur in the night-time, and 
as you may be easily deceived by the ditfercat fires on the n.ounaias, it is much safer, atter 
having passed Canonnier’s Point, to anchor in js or 200 ¢ thom-, and wai for day-light ; 
above all, when there js litthe wind you must never ve.cure to come near Canonnier’s 
Point, whether in. the day or night, because of eddy tides, wich run there with great 
velocity. 

These directions for sailing into Mauritius, are mostiv those of M.d Apres de Manne- 
villette, and appear to be circumstantial. English navigators, have given the following 
instructions for sailing to the ports of this island :— 

In approaching the N. FE. end of Mauritius, when Round Island is scen, steer to pass it 
on the south side, at 2 or 3 miles distance; Graunner’s Quoin will e en be seen to the west- 
ward ; steer direct for it, until if 1s approached within a mile, then ede away to the N. West- 
ward, between it and Flat Islund, which has a white rock, called the Pi iveon House, on — 
its north side. In passing through, keep nearest the Quoin, and having pessed it, at 1 or 
14 mile distance, on the north side, steer S. W. for Canonnier’s Point, if the wind js from 
the land; but should there be the appearance of a sea breeze, steer more westerly, on ac- 
count of the swell it commonly brings in with it, setting toward the shore. In  sieering 
along, kecp about # or 1 mile from “the reefs projecting from the points; you will pass 
several batteries before reaching the Pavilions, 2 small tlags on the extremiLy ‘of the north- 
east shoal, at the entrance of Port Louis Harbour, which is about 8 leagues from Round 
Island. In the day, the discoloured water on the reets will be seen at a considerable dis- 
tance, if a good look-out is kept from the fore-yard, should a ship by chance approach any 
of them too close. The pilots generally come out to the distance of 3 or 4 miles from the 
harbour, to carry ships in, particularly if the necessary signal 1s made: From October to 
February, when the winds are lable to vary, and sometimes blow from Northand N. West- 
ward, the current is then liable to run to the eastward along the north side of the island: 
and at such times, ships may approach Port Louis vith facility, by coming round the west 
side of the island. This is the best season for ships crossing over from Madagascar to 
Mauritius and Bourbon. 

Port Louis, is in lat. 20° 9! 45” S. and in lon. 57° 28’ E. by the observations of Abbé de 
la Caille, and d’Apres, corresponding with each other within a mile of longitude. In 1788-9, 
the mean of 70 distances of © €, made it in lon. 57° 20! E. from Greenwich, the lat. 20° 
9’ 33" S., and the variation in the road at the same time 16° 20! W. Captain Flinders, 
made it in 57° 29' 57” E. by lunar observations, taken while he was detained as a prisoner 
of war. ; 

Port Bourbon, is the south-east Port of the Island Mauritius, situated in lat. 20° 29! S. 


ror Burren ion. 57° 41/ E. It is little frequented, being on the windward side of the island; the trade 


wind blowing generally into it, the navigation out, is thereby rendered very difhcult ; more 
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so, as the 2 channels are narrow, and formed between reefs. At full and change of moon, 

there are breezes at times from the land, when a ship may be enabled to get out of this 
harbour. The eastern channel is of great length, winding in various directions, narrow, and 
intricate. The western channel, although narrow and winding, 1s more safe; in enter ing it To enter it, 
you keep Passe, (or Passage Island) which is on the edge of the eastern bank, close a board, 

and when round it you haul to the castward, to avoid the point of the western reef, and may 

then anchor in the bason, in 25 or 30 fathoms. If you are to proceed for the harbour, the 
channel may be perceiv ed by the colour of the water, as the dangers plainly appear. This 
harbour 1s secured from all weather by a reef, great part of this being dry at low water. 


ISLAND BOURBON, or MASCARENHAS, is of a round form, about 14 leagues from Island Boure 
N. W. to S, E. which is its greatest length. © T here is a volcano near the S. E. part, and the” 
high peaked mountain near the centre of the island, 1s in lat. about 21° 09’ S. Although 
this island is larger than Mauritius, it is only a great mountain, in a manner cloven through 
the whole heiaht, in three different places; the summit is covered with wood, and its decli- 
vity, which extends down to the sea, is cleared and cultivated in two thirds of its circuit ; 
the remainder Is covered with lava of the volcano, which burns gently and without noise— 
it only appears a little violent in the rainy season. | 

St. Dennis, at the north part of the island, is the principal place, lying in lat. 20° 59! S. ceo. site ot 
and in lon. 55° 27’ E., but the anchcrave here, is near the shore, and unsafe. ‘There is °°" 
another bay at the N. W. part of the island; in the disirict of St. Paul, where there is an- st. pau. 
chorage, and the sea tolerably smooth, but the landing 1s difficult. The island has no port 
where ships can lie eo ed trom bad weather, on which account vessels do not choose to 
remain at anchor, especii:!y during me rainy seasun. I Turricanes are liable to happen from 
December to the latter end of Ap: il, and are more particularly dreaded about the full and Sermy 
change of moon. Tn this season it is thought unsafe to anchor, except 4 or 5 days after the 
new or full moon, and vessels Go not remain more than 5 or 6, or even less, for tear of 
storms at the phases. Vhe hurricanes at Bourbon, are thought to be more violent than at 
Mauritius; notwithsianding, ships touch at the island in the stor my season, to load coffee, 


and take in provision. 
may be fol- Passage from 


THE PASSAGE, from the Islands Mauritius and Bourbon toward India, 
Manritins to- 


lowed at all seasons. When the wind is fair, or inclined to keep at S. E., ships leaving ¥ Port ward india 
Louis, witl often be able to stand direct to che E. N. Eastward, anid pass to the east of Car- 

yados Crarajos without tacking, and pass also to the east of Diego Crarcia, 1f bound to the 

Bay ot Benvyal ; or they may pass on the west side of Cargados Garajos without losing time, 

if unable to weather those isles and shoals. When the N. E. monsoon prevails in euOr 
latitude, it is prudent to get to the eastward as speedily as possible. 

The Alexander, left Port Louis, 30th December, 1810, bound to Madras, had variable 
winds, chiefly between N. W. and EN. E., with which she passed to the southward of 
Diezo CGrarica, and had light winds and ealins, by keeping so tar south of the equator, which 
she did not cross till in ee go° E. Light winds condnuing, she touched at Achen for re- 
freshmments and water, having troops on board, where she arrived 26th F ‘ebruary, 1811. 
Sailed from thence, the 4th March, and arrived on the 11th at Madras. 

The Sir Stephen Lushington, left Port’ Louis 22d December, 1810, bound to Madras, ad 
with easterly winds, she stecr ed to the northward, saw the Islands Avalega, Coetivy, and 
passed over the Fortune Bank in 10 and 12 fathoms ; she "passed to the west of the Chagos 
Islands, then steered to the eastward, mostly in lat. 4,° to 5° South, with light variable 
winds till she got within 2° of the equator, in Jon. 85° E., and had then strong , N. W. and 


W.N. W. winds, me which she arrived the on F ebruary at Madras. 


"¢ 
‘a ‘ }. a ’ ibe ee . : "4 
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This ship kept too far south of the equator in running down her easting ; ships following 
this route from September to March, should keep very little to the southward of the equator, 
for by keeping within 1° or 2° of it, they will be more likely to have N. Westerly winds, 
to run down their easting, than by preserving a higher parallel of south latitude. 

Ships bound from Mauritius to Bengal Bay, in the N. W. monsoon, may steer to the 
northward and N.N. E., passing to the east of the Seychelle Islands, then through the 14° 
channel, or the equatorial channel of the Maldivas, which is more direct than the chamnels 
to the north of those islands. 

rauage from Lhe Cornwallis, Captain Burnet Abercrombie, passed the Island of Bourbon about 10 

sea ewaza leagues to the east of it, Ist September, 1784, then to the eastward of Agaleya and the Sey- 

nel toMe ~chelle Islands, without seeing them. When near the equator, the wind veered to North, 
W.N.W., and West, with which she steered east on the parallel of 1° 30’ N., and passed 
through the Adoumatis or 14° channel of the Maldivas, on the 27th Septeinber, being at 6 
P.M. in lat. 1° 28’ N. lon. 73° 35° E. by chronometer and lunar observaiion, without 
seeing any of the isles on either side. The westerly winds continued- brisk, and enabled her 
to steer direct for Ceylon, saw the Great Basses on the 2d of October, steered along the east 
side of the island, and arrived at Madras on the 8th of that month, having 11 days passage 
‘from the Adoumatis Channel. 


EASTERN COAST of MADAGASCAR. 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Geo steofp = FAST COAST OF MADAGASCAR, has been little frequented by English ships for 
phin; winds many years past; several of His Majesty’s ships, however, in time of war, visit this coast 
to obtain refreshments, or in quest of the enemy. FORT DAUPHIN, the southernmost port 
on the coast, is in lat. 25° 05’ S. and about lon. 46° 35’ E. A ship bound there, should make 
the land to the northward of this port, on account of strung N.E. and E.N. E. winds ; 
which are called Fort Dauphin Winds, and prevail greatly, forcing a current to the south- 
ward along this part of the coast, so as to render it very difficult to gain the bay, should a 
ship fall to leeward. Between Fort Dauphin and Cape St. Mary (the south extremity of 
the island) the coast is generally bold to approach, with soundings within a moderate dis- 
tance of the shore. 

In approaching Fort Dauphin, as the current sometimes sets 16 leagues in 24 hours to 
the southward, a ship should anchor in the night, to prevent being driven to leeward, if the 
weather is favourable, and the bottom not rocky. 

Instractions © When the land is descried in lat. 24°S. you perceive a chain of very high mountains,* 
wadFot and in 24° 15’ to 18’ S. a hummock in the form of a sugar-loaf, is distinguished amidst 
per some small hills near the sea. Ranging along the coast, at 14 league distance, a Reef may 
be perceived in lat. 24° 29’ S. which projects to a considerable distance from the shore; and 
a little farther southward, you discover, through St. Luce’s Islands, some small! rocky shoals 
under water, a little removed from the shore, between lat. 24° 35'S. and 24° 45'S. Con- 
tinuing to sail along at the same distance from the shore, a point will be discerned S. W. by 
W. by compass, appearing to stand by itself, with 2 hummocks, more flat than round; 
and after this, another point, with hummocks of the same shape. These 2 points have been 


* The perpendicular height of this chain is supposed to be near 3600 yards above the sea level. 
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often taken for Point Itapere, which is the next, or third in order, having sharp pointed 
hummocks. When you come near the second point, steering along the coast, at a league 
distance, there are shoals, some of which extend above 2 miles from the shore: it is there- 
fore, advisable, to keep an offing of 14 league. 

Itapere rock, whose breakers are always seen, is the surest mark to distinguish the Point, 
from which it is distant about 1 mile to the S., but there is no passage between them ; these 
breakers, sometimes, rise very high. | 

Two leagues W.S. W. (true bearing ) from this rock, lies Fort Dauphin. The coast be- 
tween Itapere Point and that on which the fort stood, forms a cove or bay, named Tolong- 
hare by the natives, and Anse Dauphine by the French, who were formerly ‘settled there, 
and of whose fort, the remains are still visible. Ships generally go within the elbow made by 
the point. : es 

Having passed Itapere Rock, at the distance of a mile, or a little less, steer for Fort 
Dauphin Point, which is encompassed with a reef to the distance of a cable’s length, having 
good anchorage within it. A good birth is with Point Itapere E. 5° or 6°S. by compass, anchorage 
and the extreme of the breakers nearest the anchorage S. E. by E., the larboard anchor to “*“ 
the N. Eastward, in 7 fathoms sandy ground ; the starboard anchor in 6 fathoms, having 28 
or 29 feet water under the ship; a third anchor is placed to the N. Westward, if requisite. 

When there is not sufficient day-light to fetch the road, having doubled Itapere Rock, 
you may anchor in any part of the Bay, if the weather admit, observing that the quality of 
the ground is not every where the same. 

Indifferent water is obtained at the landing place, by digging in the sand, which may an- 
swer for cooking and for the stock ; but at a small distance inland, there are plentiful springs 
of very good water. 

To the southward of Fort Dauphin Point, there is a bay of foul ground, called St. Luke’s, 
Galleons, or False Bay. The Point is even land, of middling height; and the country 
mountainous inland, to the N. W. of Fort Dauphin Bay. It is under the government of Te natives 
several chiefs, with whom you must always behave with caution, and the same conduct < » to be 
ought to be observed in all parts of Madagascar where you may have occasion to land. ) 


TAMATAVE, in lat. about 18° 19’ S., is a village on a low point of land, where there is 
anchorage within the coral reefs, secure from easterly and southerly winds. To the south- 
ward of this place, from 3 to 7 leagues distance, several reefs exist about 3 or 4 miles from Reefs near 
the shore; and also about 6 miles N.N.E. from Tamatave, in lat. 18°07’ S. are some ™"™ 


reefs. 


PLU MB’S ISLAND, (L’Isle aux Prunes) distant about 2 miles from the nearest part 
of Madagascar, is covered with trees, and seen at the distance of 5 leagues. 

When the southerly winds prevail, it is proper for ships bound ‘to Foul Point to make pirection 
this Island, and as that place is often preferred to Fort Dauphin on account of its greater (you'"" 
facility and better anchorage, those bound there for refreshments, may attend to the follow- ?°"™ 
ing observations. 

The land about that part of the coast adjacent to Plumb’s Island, is low and covered with 
trees. ‘Three leagues N. N. E. from Plumb’s Island, there is a rocky bank with breakers, 
and 14 league farther on the same bearing, a shoal with 3 fathoms water on it; one league 
to the N.N.E. of this, there is another with 4 fathoms, which dangers are about a league 
from the shore. 7 

From Plumb’s Island to Foul Point, the Coast of Madagascar is of moderate height, un- 
even and woody, rising gradually inland, till double and treble mountains are seen at a great 
distance. The shore consists of white sand, lined with breakers, projecting 2 or 3 cable’s 
Jength into the sea. When Plumb’s Island bears N. W. by compass, about 2 leagues dis- 
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tant, you perceive on. the north side, a small hill nearer the shore than the others, and form-. 
ing two Paps; they are called the Paps* of Natte, from the village in that quarter, where 
the Natives often hoist a white flag. Several vessels have mistaken this place tor Foul Point, 
which lies 3 leagues farther north ; but this errar will be avoided, if you observe that Plumb’s 
Island is visible from Natte, but cannot be seen from Foul Point; if therefore, you bring the 
Island to bear S. 90° W., dy compass, when it is disappearing in the horizon, you may steer 
N. 15° E. for Foul Point, which is on this bearing. 

These directions must be followed only during the season of the S. E. winds, for in the 
season of the N. E. winds, you ought not ta make the land to the southward of the place to 
which you are bound. 

The bight of Foul Poimt, where ships anchor, is farmed by a large reef, which begins on 
the shore a mile to the southward of the village, and extends about ? of a league N.N. E. 
true bearing. You must come no nearer this reef than a quarter of a league, and range it 
along, so as to double its northern point at a large cable’s length. You distinguish the break- 
ers, but they show less at high water, and with a fresh breeze. When round the north end 
of the reef, you haul to the 8. W., and anchor under shelter of it in 6 or 7 fathoms sand and 
mud. The north point of the reef will bear E. by N. or E. N. E., by compass, the south 
point of the bight S. by W. § W. the village S. W. 1 mile, the land towards Manivoul N. 
by E. 6 or 7 leagues. aie moor E. N. E. and W.S. W..; if you are to remain a considera- 
ble time, it is requisite to have a third anchor to the N.W. Within the reef, there is a 
basin where large ships may anchor, the depths being 6 and 7 fathoms ; but it is not very safe, 
and the cables are exposed to be cut by the rocks. : 

The village of Foul Point is in lat. 17° 41'S. lon. 49° 36’ E. of Greenwich. Plenty of bul- 
locks and refreshments may be procured here, but the harbour is full of shoals, over which 
the boat cannot.pass at low water. It must be also observed, that Foul Point should only 
be frequented in the fine season, when the Southerly and S. E. winds prevail, the reef afford- 
ing no shelter against northerly winds or stormy weather. The winds here are periodical, 
the S. E. and Southerly, prevailing from April to October or November, and the N. E. or 
Northerly winds during the rest of the year. ‘This kind of monsoon is experienced in all 
these seas, from the equator to the parallels of Mauritius and Bourbon, and extends a con- 
siderable way to the eastward of these islands. 

A certain sign of land in the season of the northerly winds, and during the greatest part 

the year, is a large bank of black clouds, of an even appearance, which gathers durin 
the day, and extends over Madagascar. When seen from the land, this cloud has about 10 
of elevation above the horizon ; 1t may be discerned at 12, 15, and 20 leagues distance from 
sea, and is a sure indication of your approach to the land. 


MANOUROJ, in lat. 20° S. is a village where vessels may lie sheltered within the reef, 
extending from it to the northward ; but this place, and Tamatave, appear by the plans of 
them, rather confined for large ships; and ought not to be adopted as places of refreshment, 
unless in a case of necessity, during the fair weather season. 


LONG POINT, OR MANIVOUL, in lat. 17° 13'S., about 6 leagues to the S. W. of 
the south end of St. Mary’s Island, affords shelter in the S. E. monsoon, or fair weather 
Season. | 


ST. MARY’S ISLAND, the south point, is about 13 leagues N. N. E. 3 E., true bearing, 
from the road of Foul Point. This Island, called by the natives Nossi Ibrahim, or Abra- 
ham’s Iskand, extends from lat. 17° 6’ S. to 16° 37’ S. in a direction about N. E. by N. 


* These inland mountains, called also Foul Point Paps, (and are the mark for this place) lie about 15 leagues 
to the westward. There are 4 of them, but in coming from Plumb’s Island only 2 are seen. 
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Between it and Madagascar, the channel is safe for ships of any size, the narrowest part cheane 
being about 5 miles wide, having from 40 to 45 fathoms in mid channel. Monee 
This part of it is formed by Lokinsin Point near the middle of the Island, and Lares 
Point opposite, on the Madagascar shore. From this Point, a bank projects E. N. Eastward 
about a mile, with only 2 or 3 fathoms water on it, and the former Point is also environed 
by a reef. 
” The south point of St. Mary’s is formed by a flat islet, separated from it by a very small ana descrip. 
channel, around which is a reef extending about $ a league to the southward. The whole of “” 
the eastern side of St. Mary’s, is likewise lined with breakers. 
On the west side, about 2 leagues from the south point, there is a bay, with an island 
called Quails Island at the entrance, where small vessels may find shelter.. On it, the French 
had a factory, which they were forced to abandon in 1761, the place being unhealthy, and 
the natives treacherous.* To anchor at this place, you should steer along the S. W. end of 
St. Mary’s, in 18 or 20 fathoms, and having rounded a large rock off the 5S. W. point of the Ancorage. 
Bay, anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, with Quails Island bearing about south, trae bearing ; 
Point Laree will then bear nearly true north, distant about 4 leagues. The tide rises here 
about 4 feet perpendicular. The months most liable to storms or hurricanes, are January, 
February, and March. 


ANTON-GIL BAY, named Manghabes by the natives, takes its name from Amlonto antoog 
Gil, a Portuguese captain, supposed to be the first European who entered it. one 

From the north end of St. Mary’s Island, the entrance of this Bay is distant about 10 
leagues, bearing frwe north. It is about 14 leagues in length from north to south, and 8 
leagues broad at the entrance between Cape Bellones and Point Baldrish, these bearing about 
N.E. 4 E. and S. W. 4 W. from each other. . 

In sailing towards Anton-gil Bay, a ship may in the southerly monsoon, pass through the 70 sil to 
channel between St. Mary’s and the main land, or to the eastward of the Island at discretion; "— 
but in the northerly monsoon she should not make this Island, for then, a direct course ought 
to be steered for the entrance of the Bay; she may sail along either side of it as most expe- 
dient, the depths of water and quality.of the ground being nearly the same, and decrease to 
30, 25, 20, and 15 fathoms, as the head of the bay is approached. 

Here are several Islets, the principal one called Marosse, is about a mile in extent, and 
the same space from the shore. It is in lat. 15° 25’ S., having four smaller islets to the 
southward, the farthest of these distant from it about 2 leagues. The common anchorage is Anchorage 
to the northward of Isle Marosse, at the distance of a musket-shot, opposite to two small tim.” 
sandy coves, in 11 or 12 fathoms. Wood and water are procured here with great conve- 
nience, and tents may be erected, safer than on the main, where you must trade for pro- 
visions. The river bears N.N.W. true bearing from Isle Marosse, and is navigable by 
boats. The anchorage off this river, is called by the French, Port Choiseul ; the water rises 
about 5 feet, on full and change of moon. Rice, bullocks, &c. are procured here. 

In departing from Anton-gil Bay, and bound to the northward, you steer along the eastern to sail trom 
shore, taking advantage of favorable breezes with the ebb tide.- At a small distance south- °° ™*” 
ward from Baldrish Point, lies a small Island called Behenter, to the southward of which, ships 
anchor when trading to this place. From hence, the coast extends about 2 leagues eastward, N.z. Coast of 
and is lined with a reef projecting 2 miles out, till it joins another islet called Nepatte ; from" 
this islet, the direction of the shore is about N. E. by N. true bearing, 4 leagues, and then | 
about N. N.E. £ E. to Cape East. 


* It was first settled by the French, in 1740, and 120 men left there, who were 3 months after cut off by the 
natives. They re-possessed it in 1743: 
S 2 
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Geo. site of CAPE EAST, is in lat. 15° 14’S. lon. 50° 30° E., and the whole of the coast to this Cape, 
"1s also lined with reefs, which in several places project 2 miles from the shore; it is there- 

fore, proper, to keep at least an offing of 1 league in sailing along. From Cape East to Vo- 
hemare Bay, in lat. 13° 25'S. the direction of the coast is about N. by W. 4 W. true bearing; 
and N.N.W. to N.N.W. 4 W., from this Bay to CAPE AMBRE, the northern extre- 
mity of Madagascar, situated in lat. 12°02'S. lon. 49° 25’ E., as described in a preceding 
section, of “‘ Directions for the Passage to the Eastward of Madagascar.” From Cape East 
to Cape Ambre, the land is generally high and uneven, except near the sea, in some places, 
it is level, and of moderate height. The shore is rocky, with some islets and coral reefs in 
different parts, projecting out 1, 2, 3, to 4 miles. 

Anchoring Exclusive of the places described, there are several other small bays or harbours on the 

Small vewels. EaSt COast Of Madagascar, where small vessels may anchor and procure refreshments, al- 
though not so convenient for large ships as those already specified. 


Teintique. TEINTIQUE, situated within the Island St. Mary’s, about 33 leagues N. W. from Point 
Laree, is one of them. .. This is a bay or cove, full of shoals at the entrance, having a channel 
between them, with moderate depths for anchoring inside, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms, sheltered 
from all winds, according to the French plan. 


Veningete WENINGUEBE BAY, in lat. 15° 52’ S. about 14 league to the northward of the east 

om point of Anton-gil Bay, is about 4 a mile wide between the reefs that form the entrance. 
It appears unsafe, particularly for large ships. On the point of the reef forming the north 
side of the bay, which is very extensive, the French frigate La Gloire was lost, going out 
in 1761. 


cert CAPE EAST BAY, AND HARBOUR, in lat. 15° 15'S. are situated on the S. side of 
Haytorr. the Cape of this name. They are formed by reefs, the soundings in them 4, 5, and 6 fa- 
thoms. The Harbour is a small inlet between the reefs, a little to the southward of the 


Bay, apparently more safe than the latter, but they seem too confined for large vessels. 


pire. PORT LOUQUEZ, in lat. 12°48’ S. seems a safe Harbour by the French plan of it. 
AEE: The entrance is in lat. 12° 43’ S. between an extensive coral bank to the eastward, and ano- 
ther to the westward; the latter having an Island on its north part called Sandy Island, 
which is about 3 miles long. When abreast of the south end of this Island about 1} or 2 
miles distance, the course is about S. by W. true bearing between the reefs which form the 
entrance, and the distance about 5 miles to a safe cove or harbour, having an even bottom 
of sand, from 5 to 9 fathoms, where ships are sheltered from all winds. The entrance lead- 
ing to it is about 3 a mile wide, with deep water in it, from 20 to 40 fathoins. 
About 2 miles above the harbour, at the head of the inlet, there is a village, and an inner 
Harbour, having 4, 5, and 6 fathoms sandy bottom, where the French vessels that visit this 
port, anchor. hac. the outer and inner harbour, an extensive bank projects from the 
point on the eastern shore more than two-thirds across the channel, which makes it very nar- 
row in this part. It is high water at 3 o’clock, and the tide rises 5 feet. <A little to the 
southward of the entrance to Port Louquez, there is a bay very open to the northward, cal- 
False Port. led the False Port. 
Relative to the eastern coast of Madagascar, it should be observed, that Fort Dauphin is 
Fattcoat generally healthy at all times. That from Foul Point, which is unhealthy only in the bad 


Mad: ° ae 
carunhearhy Season, the country is more so, as you proceed northward. To prevent your crew from the 


in the nor- 


therly moa- iseases prevailing there during the unhealthy season, allow none of them to sleep on shore 
“mown after November. 
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From Cape Ambre, the currents set generally due: to the westward all the year round, carrents be- 
toward the Comoro Islands and the Coast of Africa. Several navigators have experienced Ambre 
a set of 15 or 20 leagues in 24 hours to the westward. Co: 


Africana 


DESCRIPTION of the ARCHIPELAGO of ISLANDS, 
and DANGERS, 


NORTH, AND NORTH-EAST, OF MADAGASCAR. 


SANDY ISLAND, or L’'Isle de Sable, in lat. 15° 52/S. lon. 54°50! E. is a flat sandy 
spot about 15 feet above water, nearly + of a mile* long from N. N. W. to S.S. E. and about of3mnuay 
1 of a mile broad, having a sand bank projecting 7 of a mile towards the S.S.E. It was” 
discovered by the ship La Diane in 1722; and in 1761 the Flute PUtilet was cast away 
there. Ships passing to the eastward of Madagascar, if not certain of their longitude, should 
be careful in crossing the parallel of this low and dangerous Island. 

The Alexander, passed on the west side of Sandy Island, within 5 or 6 miles of it, on the 
3d Jan. 1810; the breakers on that side, did not appear to extend far out from the Isle, 
which she made in lat. 15° 49’ S. lon. 54° 48° E. by chronometer. | 


CARGADOS GARAJOS, consist of a chain of low islets or sand banks, from 8 to 12 «440. 
feet above water,{ with channels between some of them, having anchorage on the N. W. sic. 
side, to leeward of the isles. | 

The North Isle, by the French account, is situated in lat. 16° 28'S. lon. 59° 31’ E., having ceo. site by 
on it some shrubs, wild sallad, and plenty of good water. A great variety of fine fish, may °°" 
be caught in abundance at the edge of the reef, and there used to be a few Europeans, and 
30 or 40 negroes on the Isle. - , 

Soundings extend 7 or 8 leagues to the N. Eastward of this Isle, and continue to increase . ae 
ina N.N. E. direction to 80 or 90 fathoms on the north end of the Bank of Cargados Ga- . 
rajos (called Nazareth Bank in some charts) which extends about 56 leagues in that direc- 
tion from the Islands, as will be found in the sequel of this description. 

An English commander, who was captured by the Semilante, French Frigate, states, that 
coming from the eastward, and after getting soundings on the Bank in the Semilante, they Directions 
steered westward, the soundings regularly decreasing in a run of 6 or 7 leagues, and having 
got into the proper latitude, they passed between the largest North Isle of Cargados Gara- 

Jos and another sandy isle to the northward of it; and after hauling round the extremity of 
the reef_until the tuft of trees bore about S. E. she anchored in 15 fathoms sandy bottom, 
with the watering place bearing about east. 

_ The Semilante with 4 prizes, remained a month here, waiting for intelligence from Mau- 
ritius ; the people eat the wild sallad that grew on the Isle, caught plenty of fine fish close 
to the edges of the reefs, and were very healthy. 


* Some navigators make it of greater extent. 

+ This ship had on board 80 blacks, men and women; the whites, who composed the greatest part of the crew, 
arrived safe at Madagascar after a short passage, in a flat-bottomed boat they made out of the wreck. The blacks 
were left on the Island, with a promise of y pares relief, who all died except seven women ; these remained on it 
15 years, living on the shell-fish they could pick up, with now and then a turtle, and having nothing but brackish 
pte to drink. Captain Tromelin, of the ship La Diligente, had the courage and good luck, to land on this 

"gerous spot, and brought them back to Mauritius in 1776. Abbé Rochon’s Voyage. 

+ In 1812, an mundation of the sea, it is said, nearly proved fatal to the few fishermen residing on these Isles. 
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From this place, they steered to the southward 6 or 8 leagues, till clear of the aumerous 
sand banks, the southernmost danger being in lat. 16° 48'S. : they were obliged to bear away 
for one shoal, and haul up for another, but there is safer passages by steering out in a west- 
erly direction. 

A ship coming from the eastward, may haul to the northward of all the banks, and run 
down to the west of them, which passage is free of danger, excepting the vistble reefs, with 
breakers on them. A shoal bears west 6 or 7 miles from the north point of Sandy Island. 

Cargados Garajos, is the St. Brandon Reef of the old charts: H. M. ships Cornelia, and 
Sir Francis Drake, visited this chain of islets and shoals, in January 1810, and Lieut. J. 
Henderson, an excellent observer, determined their situations as follows. 

South Islet anchorage, in lat. 16° 47'S. lon. 59° 344’ E. by © € and 59° 33?’ E. by chro- 
nometer. 

North Islet anchorage, where there are several huts, in lat. 16° 274’ S. lon. 59° 39’ E. by 
chronometer, and 59°401' E. by © ». On this islet there is brackish water, but none at 
the South Islet; fresh water being procured at an islet called Water Isle, which bears S. by 
E. 7 miles distant from North Islet. | 

South Islet Flagstaff, bears S. 27° W. from North Islet Flagstaff, distant 23 miles. The 
south point of the shoal bears from its north point S. 20° W., distant 30 miles. These are 
all true bearings, the variation of the compass being 9° Westerly. 

This narrow chain of islets and reefs, is steep to, on the east side, having in general 32 
or 34 fathoms water within a } or } mile of the breakers; but the west side is not so steep, 
and may be approached in several places to 18 or 20 fathoms. 

The Huddart, 25th December, 1810, made the south islet in lat. 16° 47’ S. lon. 59° 31/ 
E. by chronometer, and after tacking from the east side of chain, she stood 28 miles to the 
southward, then tacked to the N. E. and weathered the islets and dangers without seeing 
them. On the 27th, at 2 P. M. she sounded in 25 fathoms coral, in lat. 14° 50’ S. lon. 
61° 1’ E. by chronometer and noon ubservation; she steered from. hence N. E. 4 N. 26 


‘miles, and sounded in 21 fathoms at 8 P. M.; steered N. E. 4 N. 33 miles till 3 A. M. in 


soundings from 21 to 32 fathoms coral and weed, which was the last soundings, then in lat. 
13° 41'S. lon. 61° 15’ E., after steering 13 miles to the northward, had no ground at 80 
fathoms. These soundings of the Huddart, were on the Nazareth Bank, which is thought 
to be a continuation of the Bank of Cargados Garajos, although it is uncertain, whether or 
not they be separated by deep water. 


SAYA DE MALHA BANK (or Coast of Mail) has lately been found to extend above 
a degree more to the northward than formerly supposed. Its southern extremity is thought 
to be in lat. about 11° 30’ S., and its northern extremity is known to extend to lat. 8° 18'S 

His Majesty’s ship Galatea, on the 26th July, 1811, got upon a bank of 9 and 10 fathoms, 
the coral rocks distinctly seen under the ship, then in lat. 8° 36’ S. lon. 59° 583’ E. by chro- 
nometer, and the bank appeared to extend east and west about 5 miles. 

This place where the Galatea got upon, was probably the N. Western patch of the Saya 
de Malha Bank, which appears at the N. W. and Western parts, to consist of detached* 
large coral patches, with very deep water between them; for several of the company’s ships 
have lately had soundings near the same situation, and carried them far to the northward, and 
also to the eastward. ‘The Lady Carrington, in July 1814, got soundings of 12 and 13 fa- 
thoms, on Saya de Malha Bank, in lat. 10° 30! S. lon. 61° 50° E. by chronometer, and steered 
from thence N. N. E. and N. E. by N., deepening regularly on these courses, to 75 fathoms 
in lat. 9° 43'S, lon. 62° 20’ E., then lost soundings: the Bank, therefore, seems to be of great 
extent in longitude, as well as in latitude. | 


* The doubtful bank, called St. Michaels, is probably only one of the N. W. patches of Saya de Malha, as the 
situation assigned to it is nearly where the Galatea had soundings. | 
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Lat. S. Len. E: 


Northumberland, 1st Jan. 1811, had soundings on the bank in 9 19 «- -60 26°) By lunar ob- 


‘ ,- eee eeens eeee servations a= Geo. sites, 
She had from 7 to 10 fathoms coral 9 3 = greeing with." ea “ 


18-seecses dittgrss++2++8 55+ in 3 miles of 

AQ ceeccase ditto-se+eee- 8 5b+**:60 37 J chronometers 
Huddart, in December, 1810, had 32---+-+-+-- ditto & sand 10 44---+60 44 by chron. 
then no 


14 & 15 «+ ditto: -eceee*9 55+6--60 56 Aegan 


Preston and Poenix in company, 10-+seee+ dittors++e+0+Q 45+++:60 32 ) By the Pho 
December, 1810, No ground -+++e+-«+++-9 42-«+560 31] | nix ee 
64 & 7 fath. corals +++ +++ 2 21++++60 14} eee, 

' 93 & 10:+-+-ditto cece cse °8 44-+ -60 10 chronometers 
No ground ++-seeereee. 8 42+++-60 10 }made the lon. 
Ditto «+ secseoee eoses B3l-++-60 7 cpu 
"12 & 13 fath. coral -+-++-8 30++++60 51 isteiy 
12 to 15 -+ ditto--+++4+-8 19-++-60 4 
Na ground ++++c++ee0++8 17-++:60 3 

chro. from 


Marchioness of Ely & Lady 2 _ 
Carrington in July, 1814, had 49 fathoms «+++ «s+++++-10 58+++-61 40 } Port Louis. 


From this situation, they steered N. Eastward in soundings from 41 to 20. fathoms, 
till in lat. 10° 25’ S. lon. 62° 10’ E. and from hence to lat. 10° 0’ S. lon. 62° 20’ E., had 
recular soundings of 12 to 14 fathoms, then deepened gradually to 75 fathoms in lat. 9° 
44’ S. lon. 62° 30’ E. which was the last soundings got on the eastern edge of the bank, 
steering N. E. : 

The bank is also of great extent east and west, as appears by the soundings and ebserva- Extent cas 
tions of these ships, which has also been experienced by others. 

The ship, Charles the Second, from Bombay bound to England, 25th February, 1698, got 
soundings 46 fathoms ouze, on Saya de Malha Bank, in lat. 10° 34’ S., and hauled up 
E.S. E., thinking themselves on the eastern edge of it. Having run 27 miles E.S. E. in 
soundings not less than 40 fathoms, then at 1 A. M. shoaled fast to 12 fathoms coral and 
shells ; and now, thinking they were rather on the west, than on the east side of the bank, 
tacked and steered W. by N. to N. W. till day-light, deepening to. 43 fathoms ouze ag 
before. At day-light steered S. W. with a fresh N. E. wind, and at noon shoaled again to 
14 fathoms coral rock, and weeds; afterward, deepened gradually to 50 fathoms, having 
run 31 miles on a S. W. course, then got no ground with 60 fathoms of line. 

Navigators are still left in a state of uncertainty, whether or not any part of this bank is 
dangerous, but as the Northumberland had 7 fathoms on one part of it, and the Preston 
_ only 64 fathoms coral rock on a different part, caution ought certainly to be used by those y,, 4. sas. 
who happen to get upon this bank; more particularly, as a French navigator of the Island #°™ 
Mauritius, has lately asserted, that there are dangers on the southern extremity, where @ 
ship would be liable to strike on some of the coral patches ; and the Eliza, French schooner, 
1s said to have been in 4 fathoms, close to breakers on this part of the bank. 

The English Pilot of 1716, marks only 2 fathoms on its southern part, and represents the 
northern parts to be dry ; but this is probably incorrect, as there 1s reason to believe, that 
20 part of this extensive bank is dry, although perhaps some of the coral patches have not 
more than 3 or 4 fathoms water covering them. 


‘ AGALEGA OR GALEGA, was examined by Captain Briggs of H. M. S. Clorinde, on aguegs. 
© 12th of January, 1811, who seems to have fixed the situation: of this Island very cor- - 
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rectly, which was previously not well ascertained. The landing was found difficult on ac- 
count of the heavy surf, the Island being surrounded by a reef. “A person who formerly had 
commanded a French privateer, was at “this time settled on the Island, having under him a 
colony of negroes, who cultivated part of the ground with maize, wheat, &e. 

This Island is not more than 1 mile in breadth, extending about 11 miles N. N. W. and 
S.S. E., all low land, with a gap in the middle, (w here the sea breaks through on high tides) 
which gives it the appearance of 2 islands, if viewed at a gels 

The north end was found to be i IN-+ eee. lat. 10° 20/ S.--++-lon. 56° 37’ E. 

South end ------- eoecerecerse eoone JX) Sleeee ceoees 56 40 
By the chronometers of the Clorinde and Minerva in company. 

The ship, Sir Stephen Lushington, passed in sight of this Island on the 28th of January, 
1811, and made it in lon. 56° 3g! E. by chronometer, and other ships have lately made it 
nearly in the same longitude. 

JOHN DE NOVA, in lat. 10° 5’ to 10° 94! S. lon. about 52° 20/ E., but some navi- 
gators make it about 20 miles more westerly, is the southernmost of the groups of islands, 
north-eastward from Cape Ambre. They are an elliptical chain of low islets and recfs, 
extending N. E. and S. W. 6 or 8 leagues, having a bason in the centre, with 7 or 8 feet 
water on the bar leading to it, at the north part of the chain, where there 1s good ground for 
anchoring. The soil of these islets is mostly coral, on which srow trees "of small size. 
Turtle and fish of various kinds are plenty, but no fresh water is to be obtained, or other 
refreshments. The tide sets N. E. and S. W., and rises 4 or 5 feet. 

The group called the TWELVE ISLANDS, sazd to be situated about 10 leagues to the 
N. W. of John de Nova, seems to be one and the same group, as John de Nova, “consisting 
of 2 islands of considerable extent, and 10 small ones, making in all, the number 12. 


ST. LAWRENCE, is a reef with 2 small sandy islands on it, said to lie about 15 
leagues to the N. W. of John de Nova, in lat. 9° 33’ S. 


ST. PIERRE, a small island, in lat. about 9° 18’ S., supposed to be situated 8 or 10 
leagues N. Westward from St. Lawrence, is low, composed of coral and lime-stone, about 3 
leagues ia circuit, and may be seen 5 or 6 leagues off. The tallest trees on it are scarcely 
10 feet high, and it is steep to, having 20 fathoms a cable's length from the shore. M. 
D’ Apres has placed it in 51° 55! E. lon. from London, according to the accounts of ships 
that made it in coming from Madagascar. It is the nearest Island on the eastern side of 
the channel, when steering from Cape Ambre to the northward for India. . Mr. Morphev, 
who in 1756, was sent from Mauritius to explore these parts, named it Isle de Cerf. 


COSMOLEDO ISLANDS, are the nearest on the west side of the channel to the 
north of Cape Ambre, distant from it about 52 leagues, and about N.W. by N. érue 
bearing, from it. Three days after departing from Isle St. Pierre, Mr. Morphey, on 
August 13th, had a strong current to the westward, and made the Cosmoledo Islands. 
They are lime-stone and coral flats, covered with shrubs, the reef forming a semicircle, whose 


diameter is about 8 leagues, with green water within it. The centre of this g group 1s in lat. 


9° 50/ S. and lon. supposed about 48° 20' E.* 


GLORIOUS ISLANDS, said to be 2 small Islands, situated on a reef, about 35 
leagues to the W.N. W. of ‘Cape Ambre, in lat. 11° 36°S., but their existence ig very 
doubtful. 


* Ten leagues N. N. W. from the N. Western saieeuiity of the Cosmoledo Group, a low sandy Island is said to 
have been seen in the English Snow Drake. 
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ASSUMPTION ISLAND, said to be situated in lat. 9° 47'S. distant about 18 leagues ‘Assumption 


westward from Cosmoledo Group, 1s low with some sand downs, covered with shrubs, being - 
about 7 miles in length, according to the French plan, extending nearly E.S. E. and 
W.N.W. Mr. Morphey, who examined it August 15th, 1756, anchored on the west side: 
on the north and east sides, it is fortified by a coral reef, steep to. | 


ALDABRA ISLANDS, (called also Aro, Arco, Atques, and Albadra) are 2 or 3 in num- AlAabra 
ber, but joined by islets and rocks, which, makes them appear as one Island.* A bason is ce 
formed between them, having an opening, to the castward. Atter leaving Assumption, Mr. 
Morphey, on the 18th August, discovered Aldabra, and found their lat. between 9° 24! and 
9° 35'S. They are thought to be situated 12 or 13 leagues W. N. Westward from Assump- 
tion Island. . .. Se | ee ae - _— . wnt 4 

These were probably the Islands seen ip Asia, 10 years aftewards, although the preceding The Frenet 
description differs greatly from the following account, extracted from the Asia's journal, them ditters, 
This ship, made Cape Bassas, 20th November, 1766, homeward-bound from Bombay ; light ston given” 
winds then followed, with frequent strong ripplings, and at noon, December 15th, a low island jounnai,a” 
bore from W. by S. to W. by N. 3 N. distant 24 or 3 leagues ; the observed lat. was then served. 
g° 19/ S. which made the Island in lat. 9° 21’ S.. It seemed covered with tuits of trecs or 
shrubs on the east side, steep to, without breakers, having red clifls on that side, and ap- 
peared to extend E.S. E. and. W.-N. W. 6 or 8 miles in length, and 3 or 4 miles in breauth. 

From noon she steered.S. by E. 8 miles, with the wind westerly, squally and rain, when at 
2 P.M., 16th December, another island was seen from. the mast-head, bearing S. W. about 8 
leagues. At sunset, it had the appearance of a hummock, bearing west, with low land extend- 
ing from it W. by N. 3 N., distant 4 or 5 leagues. Hove to, during the night. At sunrise 
the Island bore trom W. 3 S. to S. W. by W. distant about 3 leagues; the wind being now 
from southward, she could not weather it, then bore away to the N. W., and passed between 
it and the Island seen the preceding noon. At 8 A. M., the body of the southernmost Island 
bore south, distant about 2 leagues ; same time, the body of the other to the northward bore 
north, distant about 6 leagues. Atnoon, 16th, lat. observed 9° 44'S. the southernmost Island 
distant 4 or 5 leagues, the hummock bearing E. 4 S., which makes it in lat. 9° 42S. This 
Island is low, with a small bummock near the centre ; it consists of white sand, with a few 
Shrubs, about 4 miles in length east and west; asand, with breakers, projects about 3 a mile 
from the east point, but no other breakers were seen, nor had she any soundings near these 
Islands, which were supposed the Alque’s (or Aldabra’s.) From thence, the Asia had light 


winds, and 4 days after, passed Mayotta on the east side, at 6 leagues distance, without per- she pasa 


ceiving any shoals or dangers: she got on the Parcel Bank the second day after passing ward of 
Mayotta, and continued on it a whole day, steering to the S.W. and Westward. After- goron tne 
ward, she made the Island John de Nova, and the Bassas de India; from the former to the aw Jon as 


ova, and 


latter she made lon. 2° 16’ West by dead reckoning, which seems to be nearly the exact the Rass 
differ er Sé-Ielande ae hy ba incermiiGik GF de In«lia. 

Merence of longitude between these Islands, as may be scen by the description of them 
f!ven in this work. - 3 a. i | | 

In the Lord Nelson, they thought breakers were seen nearly in the latitude of the Aldabra 

Islands. Captain Spottiswood’s journal states, June 17th, 1802, “at 10 A. M. saw breakers 
to the S. E., distant about a mile, and a little after to the N. E., other breakers were seen. ta the tora 
At noon, the breakers from the masthead bore E. by S. 5 or 6 miles, and from the observed Xi" *9 


saw the ap- 


at. must be in 9° 19/S.” It was cloudy, with rain, when near the breakers, and the ap- pein: * 


vakers 
pearance of land was seen to the eastward at 7 or 8 miles distance.t The sca only broke trete ar 
s . 
is This account is from the French, but it was most probably these Islands that were seen in the Asia, if so, there ammeats 
4 wide channel between them. The Castlereagh, lately passed along the north side of these Islands, as will 
seen in the following description of them. 7 
8 seems really to have been land,® agreeing nearly with the situation of the N.W. Aldabra Island, as 
ascertained by Captain Laing, of the Lard Castlereagh. | | 
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Probably at times in different places, but a range of discoloured water was visible. The chronometer, 
mary danger. pneasured from the land at St. Augustin’s Bay to these breakers 2° E., which makes them 
in lon. 46° 0’ E. The journal states, that if this reef be joined to the Aldabra Islands, it 
must extend 7 or 8 miles from them to the westward. But it seeins probable, that no 
reef exists in this situation, as will be seen by the description now to be given of these islands. 

It appears, that no satisfactory information has been obtained relative to the Aldabra 
Islands, since they were seen by Mr. Morphey 60 years ago. But the arrival of the ship 

Aldabra ts LOrd Castlereagh, belonging to Bombay, has enabled me to point out the true situation of 
land seen by these Islands, as will be seen by the following interesting account, communicated to me by 
Castiereaghy Captain Laing, of that ship, fortunately while this sheet was in the press. 

December 15th, 1815. At daylight, thick weather, saw land from the deck, bearing from 

S. by W. to W. by S., distant from the nearest part about 3 leagues: the wind being light 
Capt. Laing’s and variable at eastward, bore away to leeward of the land, apprehending that unknown 
ten. dangers might exist near it. | 

Steered along the coast for the most projecting part, and passed it at 2 or 3 miles distance, 
which after doubling, I found the north side of the Island to lie nearly east and west. 

As this land consists of 3 principal Islands, I shall call them, East, Middle, and West 
Islands ; the 2 former appeared to be of equal extent, and West Island about + of that extent. 
East Island appeared to lie ina S. E. and N. W. direction, the east end of which forms the 
projecting part mentioned above: Middle, and West Islands, extend nearly ¢rue east and 
west. A reef of breakers projects from the east end of: East Island, at least 3 miles in an 
easterly direction ; and the north side of this Island, appeared to be fronted by several rocks 
with high breakers, situated close to the shore; otherwise, the sea appeared deep and clear 

‘of danger. This Island 1s of moderate height, here and there interspersed with a few trees, 
and a hummock near the eastern extreme, close to which the beach is fronted with white 
patches of sand, and there are other white patches, almost hid by the brushwood and _ ver- 
dure that covers this Island, and gives it a beautiful appearance. ; 

The gap between East and Middle Island, is about 4 a mile wide, with breakers stretching 
across, and some isles covered with bushes, extending to the southward as far as could be 
discerned. | , -, 

Middle Island, is the highest of the 3, the east part of it being most elevated, covered 
with very high trees, for at least a mile in extent, that may be seen 8 or 9 leagues from the 
deck of a moderate sized ship. The other parts of this Island are well covered with verdure, 
and trees mterspersed, with some white patches inland and on the beach, which give it a 

fme appearance. In coasting along this Island, the beach seemed to be steep to, the water 
not discoloured, I therefore thought it needless to try for soundings. 

The channel between Middle and West Island, appeared perfectly clear, about a 3 mile 
wide, without any indication of breakers or danger; and the water so smooth inside, that 
any boat might land, there being no ‘surf whatever, and as far as could be distinguished 
through the gap, no islands or dangers were visible. 

West Island, is of a level appearance, and although clothed with verdure, has very few 
trees or bushes on it of considerable size, like those on the 2 former Islands; but it has like 
them, several white patches. The coast of this Island, is also perfectly clear of danger, the 
N. W. end being fronted by a white beach of at least 4 mile in extent, and it may be seen 
at 6 or 7 leagues distance from the deck of a large ship. | 

When abreast of the central part of the coast of these Islands, the beach of the extremi- 
ties could not be seen from the poop, by which it may be inferred, that their northern coast 
extends about 38 or 40 miles in length; and the north and west sides of them, may be ap- 
proached with safety, by night or day. | 

tieo. site. At noon, when the N. W. end of West Island bore S.S.E. by compass, distant 6 
miles, the observed lat. was 9° 19! S. lon. by chronometers 45° 44° E. And when I made 


» 
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the Island Comoro, 2 days after, on the 17th December, my chronometers placed it in the 
situation assigned to it by Horsburgh, by which it may be inferred, that the lon. menttoned 
above, is near the truth, and consequently, that the situation of the foregoing Islands is now. 
pretty well ascertained, their N. W. extremity being in lat. 9° 23' S. lon. 45° 46’ E. | 

From the appearance of these Islands, I think water must be plentiful, and the timber of 
sufficient size, to be useful to any ship that might be in distress for spars.* | 

Shortly after the bearings were taken at noon, a squall from the eastward with rain, ob- — 
scured the land till § past 4 P.M. having run 22 miles per log; it then clearing up, the 
Island was just visible from the deck, bearing E. S. E. distant about 8 leagues. 


NATAL ISLAND, is generally laid down in the charts about a degree to the N. N. wats tasna 
Eastward of Aldabra, or in lat. 8° 25/ or 8° 35’S.; but it seems doubtful whether such “""™” 
Island exists. | os 


PROVIDENCE ISLAND, in lat. 9° 8’ S. situated to the N. N. E. of John de Nova, proviseace 
already mentioned, is low, about 3 miles long, and + of a mile broad, nearly overflowed at" 
the equinoctial tides. The north part is covered with cocoa-trees, and the south part with 
a spungy tree, which resembles the fig-tree, growing to the height of 40 or 50 feet. 

Fresh water is plentiful, as well as turtle, and land crabs of a large size.f 

This Island extends north and south, the reef with which it is surrounded, begins at the 
north end, and projects 3 a league from the shore at the southern extremity. A continuation 
of this reef extends 6 or 7 leagues to the southward of the Island, and its greatest breadth 
near the middle of this extent is near 2 leagues, the whole space within being filled with 
banks of sand and coral, several of which are above water, so that at low tide it 1s scarce 
passable in a canoe, which without great care, would even ground on it at high water. On 
this, the French frigate L’ Heureuse was lost: she sailed from Mauritius, August 30th, 1769, 
for Bengal, passed in sight of the Isles John de Nova, about 5 leagues to the eastward of . 
them, the 5th of September; and on the following night, she struck and went to pieces on 
the south part of the reef. The crew got upona dry sand, a league within, from which 
they came to a small island joined with the reef, and about 7 leagues northward of its sou- 
thern extremity, to which they gave the name of Providence Island. After having remained 
2 months on this Island, the crew, in number 35, left it, November 8th, in a boat, which 
had been lengthened 6 feet; and with the help of N. E. winds, they landed 4 days after on 
Madagascar, 8 leagues to the south of Cape Ambre. | 


ALPHONSE ISLAND, is low, of considerable extent, having on it some small trees aipronse. 
or shrubs, and during these last 14 years it has been seen by several English ships. It ap- 
peared to Captain Ross of the Carmarthen, who passed it on the 12th of April, 1811, to be 
surrounded with breakers, except at the north end. 

The mean of 4 ships observations, by © @ # and chronometers, place this Island in lat. ~. ste. 
7° 32’ S. lon. 52° 49! E. : 

About 4 leagues due south from Alphonse, lies a Sandy Isle or Bank a little above water, or ie 


* These Islands are thought to abound with land turtle, and probably have a good harbour; they are 
certainly worthy of an examination, by a vessel sent from Mauritius, or from the Seychelle Islands, for that 


p . 

By the Asia’s-account, there seems to be a wide channel between them and another Island to the southward, 
which was not seen by the Castlereagh, this ship having only coasted along the northern sides of these Islands. 
ars gs of the f{slands in these seas, particularly those in the Chagos Archipelago, abound with land crabs, 
D; are considered very palatable and wholesome food. Some of them weigh from 4 to 6 pounds, At 

lego Garcia, I have known them in great plenty. 


g 
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with a reef of high breakers surrounding it, and extending N. E. and S. W. 5 or 6 mites. 
There are no soundings within a mile of the a pa i 


ashes MATE, OR SEYCHELL E ARCHIPELAGO, is an extensive group of islands, the 
southern extremity of which, is about 15 or 16 leawues to the northward of Alphonse. 

The principal islands of this Archipelayo, were discovered in 1743, by Lazarus Picault, 
and named after the famous Mahe de la Bourdonnais, then governor of “Mauritius. These 
are situated on the middle of a great bank of soundings, Seychelles being the largest, 
named also Mahe, and is about 16 miles long and 5 broad. On its N. E. end there is a 

paper see harbour, off Bat Riv er, secured by rects from “all winds ; and farther out is the road, shel- 
shells. tered from [asterly and §. E. winds by the Island 5t. ‘Ann, and Stag Island, but exposed 
to northerly winds. ‘To the northward of this road, there is a reef about 2 miles otf the 
N. E. end of Seychelles, having a safe channel within it, of 18 and 20 fathoms water. The 
Geo.site. lat. of St. Ann's, and the anchorage on the west side on it, is 4° 35’ S., and the lon. of that 
Island 55° 33! E. by observations of Abbe Rochon. The flood sets about S. S. W. and rises 
6 feet, high water at 54 hours on full and change of moon; variation 8° W. in 1811. The 
Island Seychelles i is high land, inhabited in 1812, by about 60 families, who cultivate cotton, 
make cocva-nut oil, collect tortoise shell, and build small vessels such as brigs and schooners.* 


Anchorgeor 4 LASLIN, is a high Island about 8 leagues to the N. Eastward of Seychelles, and the 

Island rae NeXt largest to it. There is good anchorage at this Island, where vessels lie sheltered by 
the small circumjacent islands, Curieuse protecting it from northerly winds. The lat. of 
Praslin is 4° 19’ S., lon. of the watering place on the adjacent island Curieuse, 55° 47! E.; 
tide rises 6 or 7 feet. Most of the Mahe Islands abound with land- turtle. On the hills, 
the trees are generally hard wood, and cocoa-trees are plentiful in many of the valleys. 
The French fed cattle on some of these Islands, and have colonized those of the greatest 
value, with slaves from Madagascar. Mid-channel between La Digue and Praslin Islands, 
there are 2 rocks near each other, level with the water's edge. Ten tamilies inhabited Pras- 
lin in 1811, chiefly to prepare cocoa-nut oil. | 


sihonete = SILHOUETTE, is the next Island to Praslin in magnitude, and is situated to the N. 

“Westward of Seychelles, distant 6 or 7 leagues. - Most of the other islands in this Archipe- 
lago are small, and some of them very low, with extensive reefs about them. 

Bank of The bank af soundings on which these 3 Islands and the adjacent small ones are situated, 

and oF the _is in length N. W. and §. E. about 54 leagues, being of a triangular form, with the acute 

meen" angle to the 8. E. The most easterly islands on the bank, are Fregate’s Isle, about 6 or 7 

leagues 8. Eastward from Praslin, and the Three Sisters, Felicite, and Mariane Islands, 5 or 

6 leagues to the eastward of it. The N. Easternmost, is a small islet, in lat. about 3° 50’ S. 

called Denis or Orixa Island, which lies, by the best accounts, nearly due N. from Praslin. 

' The northernmost of the whole, is called Sea Cows, or Bird Island; it is very low, with 

seacom, small shrubs on it, thought to be without fresh water, and is environed by a_ reef. 

Wand. ‘There is anchorage off it in moderate depths, the bottom rocky, mixed with sand. When 

this Island was explored by the Eagle Cruizer, from Bombay, in 1771, many sea-lions (pro- 

bably Manutees or large seals) were seen on the beach, with birds innumerable... It was 

Ge.1it found to be about a mile in length from N. to S. the lat. 3° 40! S. and lon. 54° 44’ E. from 

London, by account from Seychelles, and in 54° 40/ E. by observations. To the N. W. of 

Dangers “the Mamelles, distant 14 mile, there are several rocks. About 13 mile east of the rocks 

called the Chimnies between the Isles Mahe and Praslin, there are several rocks at the 

water's edge, on which the French fmgate Regeneree was nearly lost; and to the N. E. of 


the Chines about 15 mile distant, lie several rocks under water. 


# The Seychelle Islands belong now to Great Britain, and a governor was sent out 2 years ago to reside there. 
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The S. Western group of.the SEYCHELLE ISLANDS, has generally been called 


Amirante Islands in the old charts ; these consist of several detached small Islands, coral 

reefs, and-banks. One of them was examined, in'1771, by the Eagle cruzer, and called 

by her Hagle Island. It is a low sandy Island, about 3 miles round, covered with shrubs, Eagle Istand. 
and is encompassed with a chain of reets to the northward and eastward, at the distance of 

2 and 3 miles from the shore, on which the sea breaks very high. Between these reefs and 

the Island, there is a channel, with soundings in it from 9 to 14 fathoms. 

' Eagle Island, called by the French Remire, is in lat. 5° 11’ S., lon. supposed to be about 

54° 04’ E.: on it there is no fresh water. The tide rises about 9 feet, high water at 34 °° "* 
hours, on full and change of moon: variation 11° 13‘ W. in 1771. This Island is one of the 
westernmost of the Seychelle Archipelago, and the northernmost of those called Amirante 
Islands. | | 


AFRICAN ISLANDS,* 2 in number, are very small and low, situated about 6 leagues Atican ty 
N.N.E. of the bank which surrounds the Amirante Islands, and were discovered about 1795, 
by some of the small French vessels which belong to, and navigate in these parts. Captain 
Adams, of H. M.S. La Sybille, examined them in 1801, and found a few shrubs on them. 
They are almost overflowed at high water spring tides, and abound with turtle and aquatic 
birds, but are destitute of fresh water. 

The largest island is the southernmost, joined to the other by a sand bank, which is dry 
at low water, spring tides; their length from N. to S. is not above 2 miles. On the east 
side a reef of breakers environs them, and on the west side there 1s safe and commodious 
anchorage in a bay, formed by the extremes of the isles and the reef which joins. them. 
The lat. observed on the southern island was 4° 55’ S. lon. 54° 94’ E. by stars on each side 
of moon. Variation 7° 44’ W. ‘The tides rise about 8 feet, high water at 9h. 39m. on full ceo. site. 
and change of moon. ‘These islands lie about 6. leagues to the N.N.E. of Remire or 
Fagle Islarid, and 4 miles N. W. by N., from the latter there is said to be a reef ; but there 
is a safe channel. to the south of the African Islands, between them and the others which 
lie to the southward. The Mary passed through this channel, 17th December, 1694, and 
afterward steered to the eastward, between the Seychelle Islands and the small isles on the 
south part of the bank, without perceiving any danger.  ¥ 

The following description of the S. part of the MAHE ARCHIPELAGO, is from Souter, 
M. d'Aprés. Eighteen leagues and a half N. by W. from Alphonse, the ship, Le Lys, who A, 
had discovered it, descried another small island, which was named St. Francis; this island 
was also seen by a vessel going to the coast of Malabar, in 1744, who had, at less than a 
mile from its west side, 8 fathoms, coral ground. She saw afterwards a like island to the, . 4, 
E.N.E. of this, and found between them 35 fathoms water, the same ground.. Having lana. 
sailed 6 leagues N. E. by E., and being in lat. 5° 59! S. the same day at noon, she descried 
a third islet, 3 miles to the west, and had always from 30 to 35 fathoms. The Island St. 
Francis was seen also in 1756, by the frigate La Gloire, bound to Patté. | 
__M. du Roslan, sent in 1770 from Mauritius, to explore the Mahé Archipelago, found an 
island, which he named L’Isle Platte, (Flat Island) whose lat. is 5° 51/S. and lon. 55°31! E, 
of Greenwich ; it appeared to be 3 miles round, with a reef at the north part, which projects 
out about a mile. a 


Flat Ialand. 


» ® ° 
ae i Majesty’s schooner, Spitfire, was wrecked on the reef at the southern part of these Islands, on the mor. 
antk Of Zist August, 1801. Lieutenant Campbell, the commander, with 4 men, left the isles in a small boat 
and eae Silhouette 29th, reached it the 31st, and got a supply of water and cocoa-nuts ; he then left this Island, 
eu diate! ed Mahe Roads 2d September, where he found the Sybille frigate, Captain Adams, who proceeded im- 
y to the African Islands for the remainder of the Spitfire’s crew. | 
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Steering N. W. from Flat Island, he saw another bearing N. W. by W., which he ap- 
proached within half a cannon shot, without finding any ground. He sent an officer to 
search for anchorage, and examined the Island on the following day, which he named L’Isle 

shepherd's, du BERGER (Shepherd’s Island).* It is higher on the north than on the south side, and 

Istand- there is a cut or separation in the middle, which at a distance will make it appear like two 
Islands. This cut is a bank of hard coral, covered with some white sand, and entirely under 
water at high tide; but when low water, you may pass along it, from one part of the Island 
to the other. The ground being very hard coral, with some sand over it, the trees are tall 
but very spungy ; there is also a few cocoa-trces of a small kind, and many birds of various 
sorts. It is about 2 leagues in circumference, the whole Island being encompassed with a 
reef that stretches off near a mile, having a channel through which you may enter with a boat. 
The inside of this reef is full of turtle, sharks, and many other fish. This Island is in lat. 
5° 45'S. and lon. 55° 8’ E. from Greenwich. 

From this place, M. du Roslan, standing to the W. by S. descried a éhird Island, which 

Star Island- he called L’Isle de lEtoile, or SEAR ISLAND. It 1s only a sand bank covered with 
bushes, and about half a league long. The surrounding reef projects to the southward about 
a mile, and the soundings are very uneven between this Isle and Shepherd’s Island. 

Istand ’ At 6 o'clock in the evening a fourth Island was seen, which received the name of MARIE 

Louies LOUISE. It appeared woody, surrounded with a reef, and of the same size as Flat Island. 
The lat. of this Island was found to be 6° 12’ S. lon. 54° 40! E. of Greenwich. 

December 14th, the same navigator discovered a fifth Island, distant 2 leagues W.S. W. 
from Marie Louise; within a league of it,he had 9 fathoms water, rocky ground; this was 
also. covered with wood, but appeared smaller than all the others, and was named ISLE 

iedess = DES NEUF, (Isle of the Nine). It lies in lat.6° 15'S. lon. 54° 32’ E. from Greenwich. 

The depth of water between the two Islands is from 25 to 30 fathoms, but in the offing to 
the southward, you suddenly lose ground. 

The same day at noon, they saw a sith Island, distant about 10 miles W. by N. from 

Isle La Bou. USle des Neuf, and like that, a mere sand bank, covered with bushes. They named it LA 

oes BOU DEUSE. 

On the extensive Bank which surrounds the Seychelle Islands, the depths are generally from 
14 to 40 or 45 fathoms, but there is less water on some parts of it; particularly at the east- 
ern and western extremities. The Mary had 10 and 11 fathoms on the S. Eastern part of 
the Bank; and true W. 7° S. from the Island Seychelles 18 leagues, she had 1] fathoms 

- rocky bottom. Some French navigators have asserted, that there are shoal patches on the 
western verge of the Bank, where a large ship would be liable to strike; but this account can- 
not be relied on. : 


Cortivy . COETIVY ISLAND, was discovered July 3d, 1771, by the Chevalier De Coctivy, and 

is in lat. 7° 14’ S. lon. 56° 32’ E. by the chronometers of the Sir Stephen Lushington in 1811, 
agreeing nearly with the French accounts. It is low and sandy, destitute of good anchorage, 
and there is said to be a Bank to the 8. W. of it, dangerous for large ships. Capt. Malfie 
carried on a manufactory of cocoa-nut oil here in 1811. The Lord Eldon, and Carmarthen, 
saw Coetivy, on the 10th October, 1808, and made it in lat. 7° 19’ S. lon. 56° 20’ E. 


nancs ate. DANK ADELAIDE, very little known, by Chevalier Grenier’s chart is situated about 
laide and 1.5 Jeagues N. E. from the above Island; and in lat. 6°9'S., N. N. W. 6 or 7 leagues from 
Bank Adelaide, Success Bank is said to lie in lon. supposed 57° 00! E. 


ae. FORTUNE BANK, was named by Mr. Kerguelen after his vessel. Having left Mau- 
B 


auk. ritius, 13th September, 1771, and made a north course corrected from thence, at 1 A. M. 


* This Isle and Poivre, are said to be one afd the same ; but the true situations of these Isles to the South and 
S. W. of Scychelles are not well determined. 
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19th, had ground $0 fathoms, next cast only 19 fathoms rocky. He stood on the other 
tack under a foresail, until the anchor was ready, and shoaled to 17, 15, and 14 fathoms 
sand, then anchored, being apprehensive of driving upon some sand bank. The multitude 
of sharks about them, made the sea luminous like breakers ; of these they caught above 50, 
and a great quantity of crabs, with which the sea was covered. When day-light appeared, 
no danger was discernible. On weighing, he let the vessel drive, and continued sounding ; 
for a long time they had 14 fathoms, then 20, 25, and 28; then at once no ground. M. 
Kerguelen, states it to be in lat. 7° 16’S., lying N. W. and S. E., but does not mention its 
extent, which is 3 leagues, according to M. D. Apres. 

This Bank was discovered 31st May, 1770, by the Verelst, Captain Compton. He was 
on the 30th in lat. observed 7° 24! S., and supposes they were then on the bank, but did not 
sound till about $ before 1 P.M. when he had 15 fathoms coral rock, then 14 fathoms se- 
veral casts. The weather was fine and clear, could see no appearance of shoal water or 
breakers from the mast-head ; the water was very smooth. Steered N. E. 3 E., going about 
4 knots, and had shoaled to 12 fathoms by a j past 1 P.M.; continued that depth till 2 
P. M., then deepened to 14 fathoms a few casts, and shoaled again to 12 fathoms. From 
4 past 2 to 3 P. M. had 11 fathoms very regular ; from 3 to 4 past 3 P. M. had 10} fathoms 
very regular, then as fast as the line could be passed along, no ground at 20, 50, and 100 
fathoms. Though the N. E. edge be steep, it is supposed the 8. W. part shoalens gradually, 
as some of the people had observed the water discoloured, as early as 10 A. M. the preced- 
ing day. | 

orhey found the N.E. end of the Bank to be in lat. 79 11/S. and 7° 54’ E. from St. Mary’s, 
or 58° 29’ E. from Greenwich by account. . 

Immediately after losing soundings, the sea regained its proper colour, with the usual swell. 
Numbers of ground sharks were seen during the time they were on the bank. 

The Surat Castle, on her passage from Mauritius to Madras, crossed over this bank, 
22d February, 1789. The first cast of the lead was 15 fathoms irregular, and in running 
over the bank from 15 to 10 fathoms, the least water, coral rocks and coloured shells. 

The appearance of breakers was seen on the western edge, with strong ripplings round it. 

The lon. of Fortune Bank, by lunar observations taken in this ship, was found to be only, 
57° 38' E. 

The Sir Stephen Lushington in Jan. 1811, after passing the Island Coetivy, next day got 
upon Fortune Bank, and carried soundings of from 10 to 12 fathoms steering east 7 miles, 
the coral rock and sand plainly visible under the ship, and as far as could be seen from the 
mast-head to the northward and southward. At noon had 38 fathoms, and soon after no 
ground ; by observations taken on this Bank, it was found to be in lat. 7° 7’ S. lon. 57° 4/ E, Se site. 
or 31 miles east of the Island Coetivy by chronometers. 

About 45 leagues N.N. Eastward from Fortune Bank, in lat. about 5° 19'S. there is 
another Bank according to the French, with soundings on it from 13 to 31 fathoms’ 


ISLAND PRINCE GEORGE, placed in_lat. 7° 10’ S. lon. 60° 50’ E., is small, sup- pouberas 
posed to have been seen in the Prince George and Mary, 1755; but it seems doubtful, whe- ““""* 
ther an Island exists near this situation. In lat 6° S. about 30 leagues to the N. Westward 
of this doubtful Island, NORTH ROQUEPEZ is thought to lie, in lon. about 60° E. 

A sandy Isle, with breakers extending about 3 miles from it, said to have been seen in the Dangerous 
Bridgewater at 10 A. M. the 6th Dec. 1812, then distant 6 or 7 miles, and situated in lat. °°"? 
6° 27'S. lon. 60° 4’ E. (its southern extremity) may perhaps be the doubtful Island North 
Roquepez. South Roquepez, is known not to exist. 


SWIFT'S BANK, from the journal of the vessel of this name, who passed over it swit's Bank. 
going from Mauritius to Ceylon, in 1744, Mr. Dalrymple places from Jat. 5° 17! to 4° 35'S. 
lon. 61" 5‘ to 61° 30 FE: The soundings found on it were from 18 to $5 fathoms. 
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Rowe Galley ROSE GALLEY ROCKS, are said to be a ledge of rocks and breakers, seen by Capt. 


Gentleman, in the vessel of this name, going from Madras to Bombay in 1746 ; since which 
time, they appear never to have been seen, rendering their existence doubttul. This danger 
1S said to be im lat. 5° 30! S., and thought to be nearly on the meridian of the N. E. end of 
the Swift's Bank, or about 61° 33’ E. ‘The run from Madras, places the Rose Galley Rocks 
in lon. about 61° 59’ E. 

srceot This danger, said to have been seen in the Rose Galley, is thought to be the most easterly 

between the Of those in the vicinity of the Mahe Archipelago, between which and the western limit of 

cree the Chagos Archipelago, there is a space of above 8° in longitude, where the sea is consi 
dered free from shoals or islands ; which is frequented by ships going the Southern Passage, 
and was formerly used by ships in early times, proceeding from Bombay to England. This 
route is now seldom frequented by homeward-bound ships, although it appears eligible when 

which route the Northerly and N. W. winds may be expected between the equator and Mauritius, in 

wnay be 

adopted at eee and January: it is then, probably, the most expedient and direct passage trom 

omba 
In 1796, the London proceeded by this passage. January 29th, she was in lat. 3° N. 

lon. 672° E., got the winds then at W. and S. Westward, afterward at N. W., until in lat. 1° 
S. lon. 68° E. on the 2d February. From hence, brisk winds betwen W. S. W. and W.N, W. 
continued till in lat. 12°S. lon. 75° E. on the 7th, then veered to N., where they kept till 
she reached lat. 21°S. lon. 75° E. on the 10th; had then Heit N.W. ‘Winds one day, and 
sot the trade at S.S. E. on the 12th, in lat. 90°S, In 23°. it veered to E.8.E. In 243° 
S. lon. 62° E. had strong N.N. W. gales two days, then S. W. and Southerly winds three 


days more. On the 21st February, in lat. 254 S. lon. (59° E. had a return of S. Easterly 
winds. 


CHAGOS ARCHIPELAGO. 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Geertre = CHAGOS ISLANDS AND BANKS, were very imperfectly known, until Capt. Archi- 


five t0 the bald Blair, then a Lieutenant of the Bombay Marine, surveyed then in 1786. ‘They for- 
Archipelago. Merly had the general name of Basses de Chagos, from the large st Island which forms the 
southern limit of the whole, called Chagos Island, or Diego Garcia. These were formerly 

Geo. site or Placed on the charts as separate Islands, and Dicgo Garcia generally laid down about 2 $° 
Diego Gar to the westward of Chagos, but it is now well ascer tained, they are one and the same ee . 
The extent of the Chagos Islands and Banks, is from the south end of Diego Garcia, in 
lat. 7° 29/ S. to the north end of Speaker’s Bank, in lat. about 4° 40’ S., which 1 is thought to 


be 4 or 5 leagues to the eastward of the meridian of the former, the Islands between them 
forming a large curve to the westward. 


DIEGO GARCIA, OR CHAGOS ISLAND, extends Fee lat. 7° 14’ S. to 7° 29! S. 
The longitude mean of 2 immersions of the Ist satellite of Jupiter, taken by Captain 
Blair on F net Point, in the harbour, was 72° 22’ FE. This Island is one of the wonder- 
ful phenomena of our globe. Its lenath from north to south is about 14 or 15 miles, and 
the general breadth from 3 to 4 miles, having the form of a crescent, with the convex side to 
the eastward. But it may be considered as a steep coral wall standing i in the ocean, for the 
whole interior of the Island is a lagoon or natural harbour, nearly of the same length and 


* Ady and Candy, and the London’s Bank, have no real existence. 
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breadth as the Island itself, for there is no part of the circumjacent wall above 4 a mile broad, 

and the greater part of the eastern side is only about vs of a mile in breadth. This Island, 

(or contour of an island) is low, generally 8 or 10 feet elevated above the sea at high tides, 

but inundations of the sea appear to have pervaded the wall in some places, and imparted 

their waters to those in the harbour. Although low, the Island is covered with tall cocoa- 

trees, which make it visible 53 or 6 leagues at sea. A stcep coral reef fronts the sea all 

round, on which it breaks very high, and renders the landing on the exterior impracticable. zavironea 

This reef is steep to, in most places, there being no anchorage for a ship on the outside of the ?*"*" 

Island, except in the entrance of the harbour at the N. W. end. The points which form the entrance of 
entrance, are called by Captain Blair, the east and west points; between them 3 Islands are derives. 
situated, called East, Middle, and West Islands; this lies near the west point of the main 

Island, and the 2 former nearest the east point. 

West Point and Island, are joined by a reef dry at low water, and Middle and East Is- 
lands, are situated on the edge of an extensive coral bank, which projects from them about 
2 miles to the southward into the harbour; several parts of it are dry at low water, with 
dangerous patches of 14 and 2 fathoms coral in other places. The same coral bank extends 
to the east point, which renders the passage between it and either of these Islands unsafe, 
except for very small vessels. It appears, however, that M. la Fontaine went into the har- 
bour in 1770, betwixt East Island and East Point, where 4% fathoms is marked on his plan 
of the Island Diego Garcia; but Captain Blair in 1786, found only 2 and 24 fathoms in the 
same place ; and the ship Hampshire, of Bombay, was wrecked (about 1793) in attempting 
to enter by this dangerous and shoal passage. 

The only safe channel into the harbour, is between West Island and the sand projecting 
from Middle Island above 4 a mile to the S. W., leaving a channel near a mile wide between 
it and West Island, which is safe to approach near, on the N. W. and N.E. sides. There 
are no soundings until a ship is close to the entrance, the water then shoals suddenly, from 
100 fathoms no ground, to 20, 10, and 7 fathoms. 

The French used to keep a small settlement on this Island, consisting of slaves and a few 
Europeans, who prepared cocoa-nut oil anc salt fish, for small vessels which came annually 
from Mauritius. 

A variety of fish abound in the harbour, and excellent green turtle visit the shores on the Prods. _ 
outside of the Island; the land crabs, which feed on the cocoa-nuts as they fall from the 
trees, are also wholesome food ; and good fresh water may be had in almost every part of 
the Island, by digging eight or ten feet deep. : 

The S. E. winds prevail here from April to November, but are strongest in June, July, Periodical 
August, and part of September,. during which time the current generally sets between W, currents 
and N. W., from 12 to 20 miles daily. In March and April the winds are often very va- 
riable and light ; October and November are also changeable months, but more unsettled, 
and more squally than the former. In December and January, the N. W. winds prevail al- 
most constant, producing a current to the S. Eastward. A ship proceeding by the southern Pelee 
passage, and desirous of getting a sight of Diego Garcia, should keep in lat. about 7° 30/S. toward the 
lo 7 35'S. when approaching its meridian, and pass to the southward of the Island if the 
Wind is favorable. Should she intend to stop here for a supply of water, or other refresh- 
ae requisite for a scorbutic crew, she ought to steer for the N.E. part of the Island, 

. “ping In the parallel of 7° 18! S. When the S. E. winds blow strong with hard squalls, 

ae and cloudy weather, in July, August, and part of September, she must guard 

ee ne Currents setting generally to the N. Westward, as she might be carried to the 
- ard of the Island, if observations were not obtained. 

. - t le shore is free from projecting shoals, she may in the day, run for it without danger, 
“ Weather is not so thick as to prevent land from being seen at the distance of 2 or 3 


Miles : 
es. The Island being low, and sometimes enveloped by a cloud in the night, great cau- 
aa U 


ee ee 


To approach 
it with the 
S. E. mon- 
soon, 


and sail into 
the harboer. 


Proper an- 
choring 
birth. 


Description 
of the har- 
bour, &c. 
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tion is requisite in running for it at such times, and it should not be approached in a dark 


night.* | 

Ruining for it in a clear night, or in the day with thick weather, when near its situation 
a ship should be kept under such sail as she can bear on a wind ; and if the Islaid is seen, 
her head ought immediately to be laid to the N. Eastward off shore, if itis night; and it may 
be prudent to ply to windward till morning, to prevent being carried to leeward by the cur- 
rent. Inthe day, she should steer along by the N. LE. point boldly, passing close on the north 
side of East and Middle Islands, and round the spit that extends near a mile to the west- 
ward of the latter, as close as consistent with safety, to enable her to fetch the higher up the 
harbour. In clear weather, the dangers are always visible from the mast-head ; an officer 
stationed there to look out is the safest guide. Care must be taken in working up, not to 
stand farther westward than to bring West Island North, that the shoals in the bight to the 
southward of this Island may be avoided; nor too much to the eastward, that the extensive 
bank and shoals to the southward of Middle Island may also be avoided. 

Entering the channel during 8. E. winds, it is proper to kecp near to the sand projecting 
from Middle Island to the westward, which has 5$ and 6 fathoms close to its western point: 
By keeping this close a-board, a ship may fetch into good anchoring ground without tacking, 
with West Island bearing N. $ W.; but attention is requisite, not to stand to the westward 
of the meridian of this Island, on account of the shoal in the bight. 

This part of the harbour to the southward of the entrance, is the safest when the N. 
Westers blow, and equally secure with any other part in the south-easters. Its vicinity to 
the sea, and the facility with which ships may be brought in or carried out, make it pre- 
ferable to any other part of this capacious harbour; and if necessary, ships may be warped 
between the shoal patches, within 500 vards of the shore. | 

The anchorage at this part is generally sandy clay, with bits of coral in some places, and 
there is good water found in digging on this N. W. part of the Island, abreast the anchorage. 

In the channels between the coral banks, which are interspersed through the harbour of 
Diego Garcia, the bottom is generally fine white sand, mixed in many places with coral, 
which makes it prudent to have good ground service on the cables, and it is advisable for a 
ship intending to visit this harbour, to have a few fathoms of chain to one of her anchors, in 
case of being obliged to anchor among rocks. About half-way up the harbour, it is con- 
tracted by a large flat projecting from the western shore, and several coral patches in the 
channel make it in this part intricate for large ships, should they be inclined to proceed so 
high up. To the southward of this intricate channel, on the east side of the harbour, there 
is good anchorage beyond the point that projects from the eastern shore. 

In the upper part of the harbour, the depths are from 5 to 10 and 11 fathoms, and be- 
tween the entrance and middle part of it, from 7 or 8, to 16 or 18 fathoms, except near the 
shores, or on the coral patches or flats; the depths on these, are from 1 to 3 tathoms. 

Should a ship be obliged to anchor at the entrance of the harbour, on the outside, it should 
be with the channel open, for the wind has been known at times in the S. E. monsoon, to 
veer to the N. W., and blow from this quarter, a short time, in squalls. 


# The Atlas was wrecked on the S., E. side of the Island, about halfan hour before day-light, May 30th, 1786, 
in which vessel I was at the time. ‘The Charts on board were very erroneous in the delineation of the Chagos Is- 
lands and Banks; and the commander trusting too much to dead reckoning, was steering with confidence to make 
Ady or Candy (which do not exist) for a new departure, being in their longitude nearly by account, and bound to 
Ceylon; but, unfortunately, a cloud over Diego Garcia prevented the helmsman from discerning it (the officer of 
the watch being asleep). till we were on the reef close to the shore; the masts, rudder, and every thing above 
deck, went with the first surge; the second lifted the vessel over the outer rocks, and threw her in toward the 
beach, it being high water, and the vessel in ballast ; otherwise, she must have been dashed in pieces by two or 
three surfs on the outer part of the reef, and every person on board have perished. We had been set 4° to the 
westward of account, in the passage from Benceolen of: 20 days. 
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From October to February, when westerly and northerly winds may be generally expected, 
aship from Bombay intending to stop at this Island, should pass to the westward of the Mal- 
divas and Chagos Banks, and steer eastward for it, keeping in its parallel. 

At Diego Garcia, it is high water on the full and change of moon at 1 H. 30 minutes, and 
rises 6 or 7 feet. The variation was 2° 16’ W. in 1786. An earthquake in 1812, is said to 
have torn asunder one of the small isles at the entrance of the harbour. 


A CORAL BANK, in lat. 6° 40'S., about 14 leagues N. Westward from Diego Garcia, cora Bent 
is thought to be the nearest to this Island. Captain Blair in crossing over it, had soundings beige “ 
from 94 to 30 fathoms. man 


PITT’S BANK,* is situated directly west from the Island, the eastern verge of which, Fitts Bask. 
is about 16 or 17 leagues distant from it, and the western edge about 5 leagues farther. The 
south end of this bank, is thought to be nearly in the latitude of the south end of Diego Gar- 
cia, and its north end in lat. about 6° 50'S. In crossing the north part of this bank the 
depths were from 9 to 18 fathoms, and the least water found near the south part of it was 
73, but there may be less, as it was not surveyed, and the bottom being coral and sand. 
It lies directly south from the Six Islands, Danger Island, and Eagle Islands, which are 
the most westerly in this Archipelago ; and it was considered the most southerly and western- ‘ 
most bank of the whole, its western limit being about 66 miles distant from Diego Garcia, 
but the following Banks have recently been discovered more to the westward. 


CENTURION’S BANK, was discovered by the squadron under Admiral Rainier, pro- 
ceeding to Bombay by the southern passage. Captain P. Heywood, of the Dedaigneuse 
Frigate, gives the following extract from his journal, relative to this new discovery. 

“ H. M.S. La Dednaigneuse, 1803, September 27th, at noon H. M. S. Centurion bearing centarion's 
S. 4 W. a small distance from us, made the signal for soundings 17 fathoms, and soon after *"™“" 
for 25 fathoms. My observed lat. was then 7° 39' S. lon. by observation of © € 70° 59! Geo.site. 
E. and by chronometer 70° 53’ E.; and the course made from the south point of Diego 
oe W. 7° S. distant 99 miles. I hove the lead immediately, but had no ground at 100 
athonis.” 

Nearly in the same place, the frigate Bombay had soundings, in proceeding by the 
southern passage with some merchant ships. Captain Hayes, of the frigate, states, that on 
discerning the rocks alongside, the lead was passed forward and hove, and the depth was 
found to be 21 fathoms. He thinks when the rocks were first seen, that the depth was not 
more than 7 or 8 fathoms over them, for the ship had deepened the water greatly before the 
lead could be hove. 7 


OWEN’S BANK, situated to the westward of Diego Garcia, and considerably to the owensBas. 
Westward of the Pitt’s Bank, and to the N. W. of the Centurion’s Bank, was discovered 
20th N Ovember, 1811, by.Captain W. Owen, when giving convoy to some transports from 
Batavia towards Bombay. 

He accidentally saw the bottom, and carried soundings of 19 and 20 fathoms for 4 an 
oe on the Bank, although the other ships had no soundings. He made the lat. at the time 
= 462" S. lon. 70° 19! E. by chronometer, from Diego Garcia im 3 days, and he observes, 

‘at the Bank may be of considerable extent, as they probably were on it some time before it 
Was perceived. | 
S neither of these newly discovered banks, nor the Pitt’s Bank, have been explored, it is How to 


‘Mpossible to say if any part of them may be dangerous, or if there may not be several de- Bants. 


The Pitt passed over it in 1763. 
Us 
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tached patches of coral banks, which form this S. W. limit of the Chagos Archipelago} 
therefore seems prudent to avoid them. ‘To effect this, a large ship proceeding by the sou- 
thern passage, after getting a sight of Diego Garcia, or passing the meridian of this Island, 
should get into the. parallel of 8° S. lat., “and not decrease this lat. till she has made 2° of 
lon. west fro Diego Garcia, being then to the westward of all the banks in this Archipe- 
lago, she may edge away to the N. Westward as judged most expedient. 


arerSie- ae: SIX ISLANDS, OR EGMONT ISLANDS,* are the nearest to Diego Garcia, 
— bearing froin it N. 5 55° W., distant 68 miles. They are all very low, covered with wood ; 
3 only “abound with cocoa- -nuts. The 4. southernmost extend to W.N.W., the other 2 to 
N. E. They are connected by shoals which appear fordable, and a small harbour seems to 
be formed on the N. E. side of them, by reefs and breakers which project from the 2 ex- 
treme Islands ; but it is difficult of access, and dangerous within, trom the proximity of nu- 
merous slioals: There is no safe anchorage near these Islands, the soundings extending so 
little without the breakers. To the S. W. a small coral bank extends about § a mile off. 
About 4 or 5 leagues southward from the Six Islands, the north end of the Pitt's Bank 
is supposed to be situated, which has already been described, and is thought not to be dan- 
erous. 
- Geo. site. - The Six Islands are in length about 6 miles N. W. and S. E., and are in lat. 6° 37! S. 
lon. about 71° 24’ E. 


pager ts DANGER ISLAND, im lat. 6° 21'S. about 16 miles distant from the Six Islands, 

o bearing from them N.N. W., is covered with wood, and a few cocoa-nut trees near the cen- 
tre: it is small, with a reef projecting from it 3 or 4 miles to the southward, and a coral 

andaCoral bank to the E. and 8S. Eastward of the reef. Nearly north from the northernmost of the 
Six Islands, and S. Eastward from Danger Island, about equal distance from both, there is 
a coral bank with 7 fathoms water on it. 


rye» EAGLE ISLANDS, bear from Danger Island N. 25° E. distant 11 miles; the sou- 

ssi thernmost is an inconsiderable spot cover ed with bushes ; the other in lat. about 6° 10! S. is 
about 2 miles in length, covered with cocoa-nut trees, and others common to these Islands. 
No soundings obtained except very close to it on the west side; but to the eastward, there 
is 9 or 10 fathoms about a mile east from the small Island. 


threeBre THREE BROTHERS, in lat. 6° 09'S. bear from Eagle Islands about E. by N., 

=< distant 12 miles. They are small, connected by shoals, and by a fourth island, having 
small bushes on it, which cannot be seen unless very close in. Two of these Islands abound 
with cocoa-nut trees. 

The Calcutta passed to the southward of the Three Brothers, and between Danger Island 
and Eagle Island ; she had 5, 6; and 7 fathoms in this channel, and due east from it carried 
soundings from 8 to 40 fathoms, to the distance of 10 or 12 leagues. About 20 leagues to 
the E. S. Eastward of the Brothers, this ship first got on the bank, and shortly after had 43 

petenive fathoms coral, in lat. about 6° 40’ S. from hence she steered in a direct line for the Three 

bank east- — Brothers, until they were seen, in var ious depths from 6 to 38 fathoms on this extensive bank. 

thee islands. Tn lat. about 5° 53’ S., and N. by E. from the Three Brothers, distance about 5 leagues, 
there 1 is a steep coral bank, on which Captain Blair found 44, 5, and 6 fathoms. 


Peros Bankes ~=PEROS BANHOS ISLANDS, are the largest group in the Chag 


slandas. 


gos Archipelago, being 
5 leagues in length at the western part, extending from lat. 5° 16’ to 5°31'S., “and the 


* These Islands were seen by M: de Surville in 1756, by the Egmont in 1760, by M. du Roslan in 1771, and 
by the Eagle in 1772, by the Rumbeld in 1773, by the Drake 1774, and were surveyed by Captain Blair in 1786 
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breatith about 4 leagues east and west at the north part. This circular group is composed 
of several chains of islands and banks, having channels between them; one of these, divides 
the western part of the group nearly in the middle, through which the French vessel, Eliza- 
beth, passed in 1744. Between the N. W.and N. chains, there is an opening about 2 
miles wide. The N. W. chain consists of 7 islands and several dry sands, connected by 
very shoal water, and bears the appearance of becoming one island. The northern chain 
consists of 8 islands, with several dry sands and rocks, having a channel with 10 fathoms 
water in it at the N. E. part of the group; but within, it is full of dangerous shoals. 

From the N. E. angle, several dry sand banks and breakers extend S. 4 miles; an appa- 
rent channel is formed between these, and a detached island more to the southward. ‘There 
is another channel on the east side of the S. W. chain, at the south part of the group, be- 
tween which and the S. Easternmost Island, there seems to be an extensive bank. 

An eclipse of Jupiter’s 2d satellite, taken by Captain Blair, on the island next to that 
which forms the N. E. angle, made it in lon. 72° 3! 30’ E. The north part of these Islands, 
Peros Banhos, are those called Bourde Islands in M. d’Aprés charts. | 


SALOMON ISLANDS,* in lat. 5° 23'S. are a circular group, extending N. E. and sstomos 
S. W. near 5 miles, and about 3 miles in breadth. They are 11 in number, the southern 
parts joined by rocks and sands with breakers ; the other islands are also connected by reefs, 
except at the N. W. part, there is a channel leading into a large harbour, formed by these 
Islands. The centre of the group bears E. 18° S. from the N. E. Islands of Peros Banhos, 
distant 17 miles. At the entrance of the harbour there is.a bar, on which Captain Blair 
found 3 fathoms, and judged that there may be about 4 fathoms on it at high water, spring 
tides. When over the bar, regular soundings from 10 to 18 fathoms coral, and some spots 
of sand, were found in working up the harbour ; and several shoals seen, on which there ap- 
peared little water. He anchored in 13 fathoms sandy clay, near the S. E. Island, the en- grsho# 
trance of the harbour bearing N. N. W. distant about 2 miles. 

From November 21st to the 25th, he remained here, taking in wood and water. The 
well was dug 5 feet deep, about 30 fathoms from high water mark, in a copse of cocoa-nut 
trees on 8S. E. Island ; the water was perfectly clear, well tasted, and in abundance. They 
caught 20 turtle, and a sufficient supply of fish, but the latter were not so plentiful as at 
Diego Garcia, probably occasioned by the great number of seals. 

‘If a judgment may be formed trom the soil and productions, these Islands” Captain 
Blair remarks, “may be supposed much older than any we have visited ; the soil is tolerable, 
and much deeper than at Diego Garcia, or Peros Banhos; consequently, the trees take 
much deeper root, and grow to a greater size. One sort peculiar to these Islands, which 
appears to be very good timber, grows to the height of 130 feet, many very straight, some 4 
feet diameter, and 40 feet from the ground to the branches. The young timber is white, 
but the old decayed trees are of a deep chocolate colour, and the timber perfectly sound. : 
The harbour is very secure, but the bar at the entrance, on which there is not more than 4 Harbour se 


cure, but has 


fathoms at high water, spring tides, makes it impossible for large ships to anchor. There » bat at the 
a . . ° = . entrance, 
are a number of shoals within, which may be easily avoided by keeping a good look-out 
from the mast head, as the clearness of the water makes them easily distinguished.” 
The articles with which these Islands abound, are cocoa-nuts and the timber mentioned ; 
a small quantity of tortoise-shells may sometimes be procured. The tide rises 6 feet, and 


it is high water at 1h. on full and change of moon. 


SANDY ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 17’ S. are distant about 6 leagues from Salomon Islands, $4y = 
to E. N. Eastward. These are 3 low sandy islands, connected by rocks and_ breakers, 


* From the French ship Salomon, Captain Bourde, who saw them in 1776. They are called by Captain Blair, 
Governor Boddam’s Islands, which name Mr. Dalrymple appropriates to the harbour, and not to the islands. 
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seen by the Griffin, in 1749, and by other ships; also by Captain Blair, in his survey of the 
Chagos Archipelago, in 1786. 


SPEAKER'S BANK, takes its name from the ship Speaker, Captain James Dewar, 
who sailed over great part of it in 1763, although the Griffin had previously been upon it 
in 1749. 

To the south part of the bank, the latter vessel steered north from Sandy Islands, after 
passing on the west side of the latter; from which, and Captain }lair’s run, (we suuth end of 
Speaker's Bank appears to bear N. by W. from the Samiy T-:antis, distant 6 leazues, and 
is in lat. about 5° S., very little to the eastward of the meridian of 14) 0 Garcia, or in lon. 
72° 26' Ek. At this part, it is 5 or 6 miles in breadth, extceading in a directiou about N. by 
E. 20 miles distance, the northern extremity being in lat. 4° 40’ 8. and nvti more than half 
the breadth that it is at the southern part. ' 

This bank consists mostly of coral rock, and the bottom may be secn in 14 or 15 fathoms 
when the weather is clear. The depths on it are from 5 to 27 fathoms, irregular soundings, 
as experienced by the Speaker, which ship passed from the north part to the southward, 
and anchored on it November 11th, 1763, in lat. 4°52'S. during the mght. On the fol- 
lowing morning the boats were sent to sound, one to the northward and one to the south- 
ward, and found several patches of 6 and 7 fathoms. The eastern part of the bank seemed 
more shoal than any other, although no appearance of breakers were discernible ; the com- 
mander and officers of the Speaker, therefore supposed, the depths on it much the same as 
they had passed over. 7 

This bank is not considered dangerous for small vessels, but 1t would be imprudent for a 
large ship to make too free with it, particularly when there is much swell, as it is known 
that some of the patches have scarcely, 5 fathoms on them, and it is probable there may be 
less. Speaker’s Bank, 1s the northern limit of those banks and islands which form the 
Chagos Archipelago ; the south-west extremity of it and Chagos Island (or Diego Garcia) 
are on the same meridian. Between them, in the concave space formed by the islands to 
the westward, there is an extensive bank, or rather several banks, with deep gaps between 
them, some of which have been noticed already. The general depths on them are from 12 
to 30 or 40 fathoms, but on some of the patches not more than 43, 5, and 6 fathoms; on 
which account, these islands and banks are generally avoided by large ships. ‘They have 
been long known by the name of Basses de Chagos, the exterior limits of which, were until 
lately, imperfectly known. | 


INSTRUCTIONS for the CHANNEL of MOZAMBIQUE, 
and for ST. AUGUSTINE'S BAY. 


SOUTH AND WEST COAST OF MADAGASCAR; ISLANDS, SHOALS, 
WINDS, AND CURRENTS. 


MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL OR INNER PASSAGE, formed between the Coast 
of Africa and the Island of Madagascar, is in the narrowest part nearly opposite the town of 
Mozambique, about 71 leagues wide, but much broader at the southern part, opposite to 
Cape Corientes. | 
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THE SOUTH-WEST MONSOON, which is the fair season in the Mozambique chan- pictica: 


winds and 


nel, begins in April and continues till November ; the N. E. monsoon then commences, and tins 
prevails until April. | 

During the S. W. monsoon, the winds vary from S. W. to S. E. and E.S E., particularly 
near the south end of Madagascar, they blow often from S. E. and Eastward, brisk and 
moderate breezes ; close to the African cee land breezes are frequent. In mid-channel, 
they are more steady, generally blowing right through, when the distance 1s equal from 
either shore. But there are exceptions to this general observation, for in the southern part 
of the channel, light variable winds, and westerly currents, have sometimes retarded ships 
bound to India by this channel. 

From lat. 24° or 25° S. to 15° or 16° S. light variable winds from the E. and N. E. with 
westerly currents, have sometimes been experienced during the S. W. monsoon; this hap- 
pened to the Sir Edward Hughes, in July, 1802, although at such times, Southerly and 
S. E. winds may be generally expected. a 

On the west coast of Madagascar, the current at times sets to the northward during the 
S. W. monsoon ; and on the African Coast, generally to the southward. It is often change- 
able about mid-channel. Among the Comoro Islands, and between Cape Ambre and the 
coast of Querimba, it sets westerly all the year round. 


THE N. E. MONSOON, commences early in November, at the northern part of the 
Mozambique Channel, but toward St. Augustin’s Bay, not till the end of this month, and 
seldom extends farther south, the prevailing winds between Cape Corientes and the S. W. 
part of Madagascar being southerly, varying from S. E. to 8. W. during both monsvons. 

In the Mozambique Channel, squalls from W. to N. N. W. may at times happen during tn tte y.e. 


monsoon 


theS. W. monsoon, but never continue long. It is chiefly during the N. E. monsoon that storms may 
; ° ° ° . : . at times be 
storms arise, when the 8. E. and S. W. winds, which prevail without, are blowing strong ; espectea 
these winds blow into the channel, and are resisted by the N. E. and N. W. winds, which 
produce a high turbulent sea, and sometimes whirlwinds, by their opposing force. At such 


times, the sky is overclouded, and the rain heavy. 


CURRENTS in the Mozambique Channel, during the N. E. monsoon, generally set to 
the southward along the African Coast, and also in the offing, from 18 to 28 miles daily ; 
but on the coast of Madagascar, they run to the northward. On the African side, they set 
southerly most of the year, though they are liable to change in both monsoons, when the 
weather is precarious, and set to the northward for a short time. 

The route by the Mozambique Channel, is more direct than any other, for ships bound to 4, srcam. 
Bombay, Ceylon, or the Coromandel Coast, when the S.W. monsoon prevai!s on those bime,chaa 
coasts; for it predominates in the Mozambique Channel at the same time. This ronie is firme 
generally preferred in times of peace: but in war, many navigators have adopted the passage Pmt? 
to the east of Madavascar, where they are not so liable to light winds, nor to fall in with 5%: m= 
shoals, as if they proceeded by the inner passage. The passage outside of Muadayascar, 
although the distance is greater, may, by these advantages, be made as quichly as the other ; 
and some instances have occurred, of ships separating to the eastward of the Cape, part of 
them adopting the Inner Passage, the others the Passage east of Madagascar, and the latter 
were the first that arrived at Bombay. | 
_ The érue position of the dangers in the Mozambique Channel, being now pretty well tat onsav 
known, this route is much safcr than formerly, since marine chronometers have become ge- wee uw 
ueral. Before the use of lunar observations and chronometers, ships running for the Mo- fea reckoo 
zambique Channel were liable to great errors in their longitude after leaving the Cape, or "” 
the Cape Bank, occasioned by the strong S. W. and Westerly currents. Many shins, afrer 
shaping a course for the middle of the channel, have fallen in with the African Coast. The 
Doddington, in 1756, steering in the night E. N. E. by compass, struck a little to the east- 
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ward of Algoa Bay, and most of the crew perished.* The Grosvenor, bound home, was 
wrecked farther to the N. Eastward, 4th August, 1782; the crew and passengers, after 
reaching the shore, and suffering great hardships, were thought to have fallen a sacrifice to 
the natives, but a few of them reached the Cape. Since that time, other ships have been 
wrecked on this coast, occasioned by errors in their reckoning, from westerly currents. 
eee: Although the current generally sets to the W. and S. W. bate: een the south end of Mada- 


of ine awa: Bascal and Cape Aguilhas Bank, it sometimes sets to the S. Eastward between Cape 


pad Corientes and the Island Madavascar with considerable velocity, which produces a contrary 
error in the reckoning. 

The Prince of Wales and Britannia, in company, in 1762, fell in with the land about 
midnight, near St. Augustine’s Bay, w hen they supposed themselves near mid-channel. 

The St. Jean Baptiste, French Indiaman, was lost on the Star Bank in 1777, on account 
of the ship being to the eastward of her reckoning, and 39 only, of 120 people, were saved ; 
these survivors reached St. Augustin’s Bay in the “boat, and on landing were made slaves by 
the natives; 19 only of the 39, survived their captivity, in which they remained 7 months, 
and then were ransomed by a Dutch ship. 

cation re = “The French ship, Notre Dame du Mont Carmel, in 1785, made the Star Bank, having 


quisite when 


steering for EXpcrienced an easterly set of 4° from soundings on the Cape Bank. 
bique Chae These examples of errors in the reckoning, both to the east and w estward, evince the pro- 
- priety of caution in running for the Mozambique Channel, when ships are navigated by dead 
reckoning, or when not confident of the longitude being correct. 
How to pro. = Ships bound to the Mozambique channel, to guard against the S. W. and Westerly cur- 
wards it. rents, which may be expected after passing the Cape Bank, should not edge away too soon 
to the northward, particularly if it is intended to see the Coast of Madayascar to the south- 
ward of St. Augustin’s Bay, or to stop there for refreshinents.. At most times, it will be 
proper to reach lon. 37° E. before er ossing the parallel of 34° or 35° S. or shaping a direct 
course for the channel. 
It was the practice of most navigators to get a sight of Madagascar, near St. Augustin’s 
Bay, and then to steer a course along this side of the “channel, to vet soundings on the Pracel 
(or Precella) Bank, on which are several dangers, and the soundings mostly “coral rock ; and 
there are other dangerous spots in several] places near this shore: it therefore, appears, ‘that 
Midehan- the track near mid-channel is preferable when the longitude can be relied on, for here, the 


nel is the 


most expe, winds are more steady, and no dangers except the Island Bassas de India and Europa 
sarest route, Rocks, the parallels of which, must ‘be crossed with great caution, particularly durmg the 
night. These may be passed to the westward, or to the eastward if necessar y, and w hen to 
the northward of them, a course should be steered to pass to the westward of the Island 
John de Nova, direct for Mohilla, or Comoro. 
although = Although the mid-channel track is seldom frequented, from a dread of the Bassas de 
qeneds India and Europa Rocks, it appears, however, preferable to the common route along the 
- Madagascar shore, when the navigator is confident of his longitude being correct; for many 
ships have been in great danger, by falling in unexpectedly with strageling islets or reefs near 
the Coast of Madagascar. “With a steady wind at S. or S.S. W. the track to the westward 
of the Bassas de India and Europa Rocks seems preferable to that along the Coast of Mada- 
gascar, it being clear of dangers. Should a ship approach the African coast, she may be 
subject to light winds and southerly currents: but in mid-channel, the monsoon is generally 
strong, and more steady, than on either side of it; although in April, and early in May, the 
best winds will be found, by steering up to the west of Comoro, rather to the westward of 
the mid-channel track. 


4 


* By the dead reckoning, this ship was near 6° to the eastward of the place where she unfortunately struck, 
and went to pieces in 20 minutes. 
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CAPE ST. MARY, the south extremity of Madagascar, is situated in lat. about 25° 40! Geo. site ot 
S. lon. 45° 16’ E., from whence this Island extends in a N.N. E. direction to Cape Ambre, Mary. 
its north extremity. The Coast from Cape St. Mary eastward to Fort Dauphin, is mostly 
bold, with soundings near it. ; : 
It appears still doubtful whether or not a bank is situated near Cape St. Mary, at the south Pouma_ 
end of Madagascar. It is said, that the ship Barker saw breakers 4 or 5 leagues to the Care st. 
southward of this Cape, in 1780, and that the channel between them and the Cape is clear, 
with 20 fathoms water. It is certain, that the extensive bank projected to the southward of 
Cape St. Mary, on the ancient charts, has no existence; and, probably, ripplings were mis- 
taken for breakers by the Barker. Ships, however, which have occasion to pass near Cape 
St. Mary, should be on their guard, in case of any real danger to the southward of it having 


existence. 


i] 


STAR BANK, is distant from Cape St. Mary about 60 miles, bearing nearly W.N. W.; star sank, 
there are soundings between them from 20 to 40 fathoms several leagues from the shore, but “" ** *“ 
this part of the coast should not be approached in the night, because the Star Bank is very 
dangerous. From the best accounts, this bank extends from lat. 25°7' S., to 25° 25’ S., and 
is in lon. about 44° 16° E. distant at least 5 leagues from the land. H.M.S. Intrepid, at 
the distance of 3 miles from it, had no ground 150 fathoms; her noon observation was 25° 
30'S. the outer part of the shoal bearing E. N. E.4 E. by compass, about 7 miles distance, 
the land then in sight from the mast-head. This shoal is steep to, on the west side, but be- 
tween it and the coast of Madagascar there are soundings in a channel near 3 leagues wide, 
through which several French ships have passed, and it 1s said to be safe, if a ship keep in 
mid-channel. 

To the N. W. of the Star Bank, in lat. about 24° 55/S: two small islands lie near the 
coast, surrounded by rocks and breakers. | a 

Ships intending to touch at St. Augustin’s Bay, or to make the land to the southward, 4»¢s.w. 
should not approach the coast to the south of lat. 24° 30’ S., as that part of it in the vicinity poeta 
of the Star Bank, is little frequented. From the latitude now mentioned, to St. Augustin’s 
Bay, the direction of the coast is generally about N. by W. (true bearing) having a reef front- 
ing the sea, at the distance of 2 or 3 miles from the shore, upon which the sea breaks in 
most places. The land hereabout, is of middling height near the sea; inland, the S. W. 
part of Madagascar 1s high. 


SANDY ISLAND), at the entrance of St. Augustin’s Bay, is situated about 2 miles from ceo. site of 
the southern shore, in lat. 23° 39! S. lon. 44° 00! E. from the best accounts* I have seen. It fan” * 
18 a small low island, with shrubs on it, and a white sandy beach. 
A ship coming from the southward, bound to St. Augustin’s Bay, should steer along shore To sai to 
at 2 leagues distance ; when it is approached near, the high land about it will be seen, which Se Anema 
> ’ ’ ) ? , 
near the sea is of middling height, but much higher at some distance inland, and a table aaa 
hill, called Westminster Hall, will be discerned on the north side of the bay, which is si- 
tuated at a considerable distance in the country. 
When Sandy Island is perceived, a course must be steered to pass it on the north side; 
a ledge of rocks projects from it a large half mile to the N. W. and to a small distance it is * 
“ncompassed by foul ground, which is steep on the west side, but a bank of soundings ex- 
about 14 or 2 miles to the N. E. of the island. A ship may borrow on this bank to 

©r 13 fathoms in passing Sandy Island, to avoid the shoals on the north side of the bay, 


® : 
. | Navigators differ much in the situation of this island, some placing it in lat. 28° 35'S. lon. 43°27’ E., others 

- lon. 43°04! E. In Requisite Tables, 23° 28’ S. lon. 44° 9 E. The Hon. Thomas Howe made 
by an eclipse of first satellite of Jupiter. . 
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on which the sea does not always break; the outermost of them is a reef of rocks, distant 
about 4 miles to the N. E. and the sea breaks on it in stormy weather. 

After passing Sandy Island in 13 or 14 fathoins water, in stecring to the eastward, a piece 
of high land, close to the sea, on the south side of the bay, will be perceived, and another 
piece of high land at some distance in the country. The entrance of Onglahé River, called 
by the English, Dartmouth River, will then be open, and serve as a Jeading mark in sailing 
to the anchorage, by observing the marks near it. 

The north point of this river is a steep bluff, and the south one, which is also steep, has 
a low woody point terminating it to the northward. The high bluff point ought to be kept 
a sail’s breadth* open with the low woody point, then the bluff point of the north-side the 
river will bear FE. 3 S. 

After having lost soundings on the bank off Sandy Island in running to the eastward, no 
more bottom will be obtained till abreast the first low sandy point on the southern shore. 
A reef projects from this point to a considerable distance, on which the sea breaks. There 
are 9 and 10 fathoms water close to the breakers, and 14 or 15 fathoms 2 cable’s length 
without them, from whence it deepens gradually to 28 fathoms, and at a small distance far- 
ther out no soundings. 

The southern shore of the bay is low and sandy to the Tent Rock; this is an isolated rock, 
situated below high-water mark, about half a cable’s length to the westward of the steep cliff 
at the water's edge, which is the west end of the piece of high land on the south side the 
entrance of the river. 

From the low sandy point to the Tent Rock, the south shore is lined by a reef, distant 
from it about a large half mile. This reef is covered at half-tide, but the constant surf ge- 
nerally shews the limit of danger, except near the eastern part, where two rocks are situated 
on its outer edge; these are always visible when the tide is not high, appearing at } flood, 
or 2 ebb, like two small boats or canoes, but they are covered at high spring tides. From 
these rocks, the reef converges toward the shore near the ‘Tent Rock, leaving a bank of sound- 
ings to the northward, which 1s the proper anchorage. 

About half way between the low sandy point where the breakers are, and the 2 small rocks 
mentioned, there is a swatch in the reef, with 16 or 17 fathoms close to it, which makes the 
soundings not a certain guide in passing along; for some ships have struck on this part of the 
reef, by hauling in towards it, when they could not get ground with the hand-lead. 

With the sca-breeze, which generally sets in about mid-day, a ship after passing Sandy 
Island may steer right for the bottom of the bay, kecping a moderate distance from the edge 
of the reef; at other times, when the wind gencrally prevails from the S. W. and Southward, 
she ought to pass the breakers off the low sandy point in 14 or 15 fathoms, and the swatch 
in the reef may be passed in 21 fathoms, there being 34 fathoms about 2 cable's length far- 
ther out, and then no soundings. | 

Between the swatch and the two rocks that appear at % tide, the reef is nearly steep to, 
m some places, but a ship may steer along, getting a cast at times, in 29 or 30 fathoms. 
There are 12 fathoms a small distance outside of the two small rocks mentioned, 20 fathoms 
a small cable’s length from them, and 30 fathoms N. 4 E. from them about 3 cable’s lengths, 
from whence the bank shelves suddenly into deep water. 

A ship should continue to steer to the eastward, with the north point of the river bearing 
about E. 4 S. till Westminster Hall is on with a low sandy point on the north side of the 
bay, bearing N. E. 3 N.; she will then begin to get into regular soundings on the bank, and 
the 2 small rocks on the edge of the reef will bear about S.W. The depth decreases 
gradually on the bank, from 26 fathoms near the outer edge, to 8 and 9 fathoms toward the 


Tent Rock. 


* This is the mark given by Mr. Nichelson for steering up the bay, but it is, probably, too distant as a guide 
for the entrance, particularly when it is eonsidered that a sail’s breadth is an indeterminate angle. 
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The common anchorage is in 8 to 12 fathoms, with the Tent Rock bearing from 8. } E. vroper «. 
to S. § W. good holding ground, which is the best situation, and where there is most room, anchor. 

The broadest part of the bank is with the Tent Rock S. 4 E. there being soundings two- 
thirds of the bay over from it, with this bearing. No ship should let go an anchor in more 
than 15 or 16 fathoms, unless it is with this bearing of the Tent Rock, and then in not more 
than 18 or 20 fathoms, for the bank shelves off suddenly from 24 fathoms in most places. 

The Intrepid, in 104‘fathoms, had the Tent Rock bearing S. 4 W. off shore 1 short mile. 
The Preston, in August, 1801, anchored in 14 fathoms, the Tent Rock S. 6° W. distant 
14 mile, the bluff point on the south side the entrance of the river, S. 81° E., distant 3 miles, 
the low grecn point on the north side of the entrance, E. 3} miles, a white rugged cliff ele- 
vated nearly perpendicular, N. 63° E., and Westminster* Hall, N. 40° E. distant about 14 
miles. . 

A ship should moor east and west, that she may ride between the two anchors with an And now te 
open hawse when the wind blows strong from the northward, which sometinies happens 5°" 
should she moor north and south, in some places, the outer anchor would be in very deep 
water. During the N. E. monsoon it 1s considered dangerous to lie in this bay, the Nor- Probably 
therly and N. W. winds, which prevail much in that season, blowing directly into it, accom- the N.£. 
panied by a heavy swell. Piao 

The time of high water at full and change, is stated by Mr. Nichelson to be at 2 hours 15 new 
minutes. In August H. M.S. Intrepid remained there 20 days, and found the tide flow 5 
hours 15 minutes on full and change, and rose in perpendicular height at the entrance of the 
river 13 feet. Variation 24° west in 1804. 

Wood and water, are got near the entrance of the river. The Intrepid towed her water woos esd 
on board in rafts, but found it tedious, the distance being near 3 miles, and several casks *"" 
were lost on the bar by the surf. At low-water, spring tides, the depth on it is only 2 feet, 
and the stream runs almost constantly down the river, although the perpendicular flow of 
tide is 12 and 13 feet on the springs. Aligators are seen in it at times. 

Ships generally get a good supply of bullocks, sheep, and poultry, at this place ; but it netres- 
has been customary to give the King of Baba a present when a large supply is wanted, te ™*** 
induce him to encourage his people to trade: vegetables are scarce. The inhabitants are 
hospitable, but subtle and prone to revenge. The anchorage abreast the Tent Rock, is about 
6 or 7 miles distant from Sandy Island, and nearly on the same parallel. Lat 


TULLEAR BAY, is situated about 4 leagues to the northward of Sandy Island, where ratesr Bay. 
there is anchorage within the reefs near a small river. From hence, to the north point of 

artmouth River, the coast on the north side of St. Augustin’s Bay has a reef tparallel to it; 
within which, there is an intricate channel for small vessels, leading from ‘Tullear Bay to the 
entrance of Dartmouth River. ‘This reef projects above a league from the shore ia some 
places, and is steep to, on the S. and 8. W. sides, fronting St. Augustin’s Bay. 

he entrance to Tullear Bay is by a gap in the reef ; the anchorage is in 6 and 7 fathoms, 

but the entrance being intricate, and the bottom rocky, this place is not frequented. 
_ The Arabella, on the 4th June 1714, sent her boat a-head to sound, and followed the boat 
Into the passage leading into Tullear Bay, least water 4 less 7 fathoms a few casts on ‘the 
Bar, then deepened gradually to 12 fathoms, keeping nearest the southern shore, and steer- 
ing S.S.E. to bring Westminster Hall to bear about S. E., afterward anchored in 6 fathoms 
puze, with the Table bearing S. FE. 4 E., mid-channel between the shore and the breakers, the 
latter bearing N. W., distance off shore 1 mile, and had 7 fathoms within a cable’s length all 
round the ship. Procured some bullocks, &c., and on the 14th at 6 A. M. weighed with a 

* This Table Hill, at some views, is thought to resemble Westminster Hall, having a kind of acute nob at 


2 end, like that building, from which rt has been named. 
The Company's ship Winterton, was wrecked on this reef, by standing too neer the land im the night. . - 
X 2 , 
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land breeze at S. E., least water 8 fathoms in running out over the bar. Variation in 1714, 
was 23° W. 


Mouroun- — MOUROUNDAVA, situated in lat. 20° 10'S. is a place where some trade is carried 
on, and where a ship may get refreshments. Water is procured in the rivers adjacent to the 
road. ‘The anchorage is in 84 or 9 fathoms, with a remarkable high tree bearing E.S. E. by 
compass, near the sands which bar the rivers Youle and Moroundava. ‘This place is seldom 
frequented by European ships, being exposed to N. W., S. W., and Westerly winds. 

The Arabella, on the 14th August 1714, was im lat. 20° 12°S. °° Youncoule or Youle, bear- 
ing S. E. about 5 miles, sent the pinnace to a canoe who had one of the king of ‘Timinirobus 
people in her, who gave us a woman pilot to conduct us to the anchorage. She anchored 
us in 83 fathoms, Youncoule bearing S. E. 2 or 3 miles, but being too near the bar and a 
shoal that lies off the river about a mile, weighed and steered N. by E. 1$ mile, then anchored 
in 9 fathoms, Youncoule bearing 8.58. E. distant 3 miles, extremes of the land from 8S. W. 
to N. E. by E., and the large Tree S. E. 4 E., which stands a little to the northward of the 
river; Var. 22°30' W. ‘The Clapham galley, had sailed 2 months before with 300 slaves, 
and the Arabella got 203 slaves here, and sailed on the 24th September, for Bencoolen. 


coors Byka,  COORA RYKA, is a small place, in lat. about 17° 40'S. to the S. Eastward of Coffin 

si Island, where a ship may anchor, and procure water in case of necessity ; close to the north- 
ward of this place, lies the small river Vulla, directly opposite to Coffin Island, and 9 leagues 
farther northward is the river Manumbaugh, in lat. about 17° 12'S. Between Coffin Island 
and the coast, there is a channel with 5 and 6 fathoms in it. If a ship should pass through 
it, or intend to anchor at any of these places, caution is requisite to avoid the coral patches 
about this part of the coast of Madagascar. ‘The tides set strong through this channel, be- 
tween Coffin. Island and ‘the main-land. 


Geo. steot = CAPE ST. ANDREW, is about 33 leagues to the northward of Manumbagh River, in 

wine Sta direction about N. E.2.N. It appears to be situated in lat. about 16° 02'S. lon. 45° 16! 
E., and is the north-western extremity of Madagascar, the land from hence taking an E. N. 
Easterly course. The N. W. coast of Madagascar from this Cape to Cape Ambre, has for 
a century been little known to English navigators, until Captain David Inverarity explored 
the harbours, and nearly the whole of this part of the coast, during a trading voyage along 
it, in 1802. © 


adot tate TABLE CAPE, is placed by him in lat. 15° 43'S. lon. 46°6' E., the direction of the 
ale coast being E. N. E. from Cape St. Andrew to the former. Directly south from Table Cape, 
there is a large opening in the land, called Boyana Bay, which seemed spacious, but was 
not explored. ‘Table Cape forms the N. W. extremity of this Bay, and has a Table Hill 


on it. 


tematoota = BEMBATOOKA BAY, is large and safe, the entrance of which is in lat. 15°49! S. 
ue Jon. 46° 28’ E. about 7 leagues east from Table Cape. The entrance of this Bay is about 3 
miles wide, the depths from 18 or 20 fathoins on the west side, to 7 and 8 fathoms near the 
point Sareebingo, east side of the entrance, on which is the villaze Majunga. The depths 
from the entrance are 18 and 20 fathoms to Bembatooka point, which is about 3 leagues 
within, on the east side, having a small Island close to it, and a reef projecting to the west- 
ward. Bembatooka Town is on the south side of the point, where ships may lie land-locked, 
sheltered from all winds, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms, close under the point near the town. Bul- 
locks are plentiful at this place, at 2 dollars each ; rice and other articles, may also be pro- 
cured at reasonable prices. From Bembatooka Point, the Bay extends in a circular form 
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about 3 leagues farther inland. Several small rivers discharge their contents into this part 
of it, which is generally shallow, having 2 low Islands near the southern shore. Variation 
here 17° 30/ W. in 1802. Rise of Tide about 13 feet. This Bay is an eligible place to re- 
fresh a fleet of ships. 

MAJAMBO BAY entrance, in lat. 15° 10'S. lon. 47°6' E., bears N.E. 4 E. from Geo. site of 
Bembatooka Bay entrance, distant 50 miles, having 9 and 13 fathoms in it, and from 18 sy. 
to 30 fathoms to the distance of 3 leagues within, which part is about 3 miles wide; from 
hence, it extends in a circular form about 3 leagues farther to the southward. This part is 
large, but the bottom is shoal all over, except at the N. W. point towards the entrance of 
the Bay, there is anchorage under it in 6, 7, and 8 fathoms, land-locked,.and sheltered from 
all winds. This Bay has several rivers around, which fall into it, with a Table Hill near the 
rocky point on the east side of the entrance. ‘The tide flows here on full and change, at 5 
hours, and rises 13 feet. Variation 16° 25’ W. 


NARREENDA BAY entrance, is between the Island Nosu Sancassee and Moormona &. sto 
Point; the latter bearing N. E. from Rocky Point at the entrance of Majambo Bay, distant ®y. 
about 15 leagues. The Island Nosu Sancassee is in lat. 14°31! S. lon. 47°45’ E. Between 
this Island and the Point mentioned, the entrance into Narreenda Bay is more than 2 leagues 
wide, from whence it takes a direction about S. by W., extending about 8 leagues inland, 
and is of an oblong form, 8 or 9 miles broad near the entrance, and 5 or 6 miles in breadth 
at the village Narreenda, near the bottom of the Bay. The general depths are 15 to 11 fa- 
thoms near mid-channel, and along the western shore, 5 fathoms toward the Bank on the 
eastern side, and 4, 5, and 6 fathoms where the anchorage is, opposite to the village Nar- 
reenda, where the governor resides. The deepest water here, is near the western shore. 
High water at 5 hours. Variation 15° 50! W. 


MAMBACOOL, OR DALRYMPLE'’S BAY, is in lat. 13° 31'S. lon. 48°9! E., si- Geo. site of 

— at the north extremity of the peninsula on the west side of the great Bay, Passan- ®»- 
ava. | 

It has 8 fathoms in the entrance, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms inside, and 1s recommended as par- 
ticularly safe and commodious for wooding, watering, and refitting ships. In coming in, 
keep the west point of the entrance a-board. About 3 miles N. W. from this Bay, there is 
a small Island near the north point of the land; when it bears west 1} or 2 miles, the course 
is directly south (true bearings) into Mambacool Bay, which abounds with fish, but is not 
inhabited. | : | 

There are several Islands, and dangerous coral patches, between this Bay and Nosa San- 
cassee Island. Some of these patches lie 4 leagues from the shore, and have only 22 or 3 
fathoms water on them. 


PASSANDAVA BAY, is on the east side of the peninsula already mentioned. It is Passandava 
: large Bay of a square form, extending directly south from the entrance to the distance of ite of the 
leagues. 
Passandava Town is at the bottom of the Bay, in lat. 13°45’ S. lon. 48°23’ E.; about 2 
miles off it, the depths are 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, from hence increasing to 20 and 22 fathoms 
at the entrance. The large Island Noss Bey, is situated to the northward of this Bay, 
having 2 small Islands between it and the entrance. The great channel is to the westward 
of these Islands, but there is a passage to the eastward of them, by which small vessels may 
enter the Bay. Variation here 14°45’ W. 
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Tullocks, and refreshments, wood and water, may be procured in great plenty, and on 
most reasonable terms at all the above places. The inhabitants are shy of strangers until 
acquainted with their business ; but they seemed to be an inottensive, fair dealing, and hos- 
pitable people.* 

Irom the Island Noss Bey, Cape St. Sebastian bears about N.E.4N., distant 18 
leagues. About half-way between them there is a group of Islands, some of which are 6 
leagues off shore, and the coast from Cape St. Sebastian lies nearly south 10 or 12 leagues, 
then S. by W. and §.S8. W. 8 leagues farther ; from hence it’ turns sharp round to the west 
toward Noss Bey, forming a Bay called Chimpaykee, to the eastward of an Island of the 
same Dame, which is situated near the east end of Noss Bey. 

Close around Cape St. Sebastian, there are several small Islands; that called West Island 
is about 3 or 4 miles due west from the Cape, and is situated in lat. 12° 28/S. lon. 48° 50’ 
E. Wood Island is in lat. 12° 14/S., and about 5 leagues to the N.Westward of it, lies a small 
Island environed by a reef of rocks. The variation 5 leagues north from it ts 13°35’ W. 

From Cape St. Sebastian, the coast takes a direction about N. E. nearly to Cape Ainbre, 
the distance between these Capes being about 15 leagues, with a concavity in the coast to 
the N. E. of the former. Cape St. Sebastian has a hill over it, and a regular sloping oblong 
mountain to the eastward of it, at a small distance inland. 

From Cape St. Andrew to the north end of Madagascar, a bank with soundings extends 
along the whole of the coast, projecting from it 2 or 3 leagues in some places, and in others 
to the distance of 8 or 9 leagues from the shore. Ships drawing more than 12 feet water, 
should be very careful in approaching the edge of the Bank, where in many places there are 
only 3 fathoms coral. Several of these coral flats are of considerable extent, and generally 
situated on the verge of the bank of soundings ; it 1s therefore, requisite, to keep a good look- 
out from the mast-head for discoloured water, or keep a boat a-head sounding. 


IF BOUND TO THE COMORO ISLANDS, a ship departing from Sandy Island, 
or having seen the land about St. Augustin’s Bay, may steer N. by W. or N. N. W. by com- 
pass, until she is 8 or 10 leagues from the shore, then steer about N. by E. or N. The 
direction of the coast to Point St. Felix, in lat. 22° 36'S. is about N.N.W. true éeareng, 
or rather a little more westerly in some places. A North and N. 4 W. course dy compass, 
may be steered in the day, which is parallel to the coast as far as Point Felix, but in the 
night, the coast’ should not be approached close, for high breakers extend along it, and it is 
low in several places near the sea, composed of sand downs, with verdure interspersed. 
Point St. Felix is a sand hill, with some trees on it. ‘The variation here in 1798, was 23° 
30° W. a ng 

In lat. 21° 58’ S., nearly on the meridian of Point St. Felix, a small Island is situated, 
called First Island, and 8 leagues farther northward is Second Island, which are distant 
about 3 leagues from the coast: a rocky bank is said to lie about half-way between them. 
Nearly abreast of Second Island, the projecting part of the coast is called Cape St. Vincent, 
from whence it takes a N. N. Easterly direction toward Moroundava, having several sand 


_ banks between them, from 3 to 4 leagues off shore. 


Crab Island, in lat. about 21° 8" S. is nearly on the meridian of First Island ; it is small, 
and placed in De Apre’s chart about 12 leagues from the coast; probably it 1s not so much, 


for in August, 1803, it bore S. E. by S. from the Huddart, when the high land of Mada- 
gascar was In sight. | 7 7 


* The peaceful natives of Johanna, however, affirm, that their villages are destroyed, and many of their peo- 


ple cruelly maimed or massacred, by the inhabitants of Madagascar, who come over in boats and prey upon 
them. 
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After leaving the coast about St. Augustin’s Bay, or Point St. Felix, steer to pass well to the 
westward of Crab Island, by getting 30 or 40 miles west of Sandy Island by chronometer, 
when near the parallel of the former; then steer true north, keeping in lon. 40 or 45 miles 
west from Sandy Island, which will lead to the westward of the Parcel Bank ; and when 
near the lat. of the Island John de Nova, it will be proper to reduce the lon. made by chro- 
nometers from Sandy Island to about 25 miles west, in passing. This will carry you to the 
eastward of John de Nova, and the same meridian preserved, will lead to the westward of 
the Chesterfield Shoal. 

A good look-out is requisite when crossing the parallels of these two places, and from 
hence a direct course may be steered for Johanna, if to touch there ; in such case, it will be 
proper to pass between it and Mohilla. If not to stop at any of the Comoro Islands, pass 
through any of the channels between them, or to the westward of the principal Island, as 
circumstances require. Amongst these Islands the current generally sets westward, render- 
ing it prudent, when bound into Johanna, early or late in the season, not to fall to the west- 
ward of Mohilla, as the winds are frequently light and variable at these times. | 

The route now described, is recommended in preference to that along the coast of Mada- 
gascar, over the Parcel Bank; but the latter having been much frequented hitherto, it is : 
proper to point out the dangers contiguous to it. 


PRACEL, OR PRACELLA BANK, extends a great distance from the coast of Mada- Pracet Bank. 
gascar, having upon it several dangers, the true situations of which are not correctly 
determined. . 

The southern limit of this bank is at the Barren Islands, and it reaches nearly to Cape 
St. Andrew ; the soundings on it are in many places very uneven, it being generally com- 
posed of coral and sand; at the western edge it is steep, having a sharp declivity to sea- 
ward. ' 


BARREN ISLANDS, are a group of Islands, with reefs and breakers projecting from Bsrrea is 
some of them to a considerable distance, and joining several of them together. The eiands " 

are low, with white sandy beaches, and shrubs on them; the westernmost or outermost 

Island of the group, is in lat. about 18° 26’ S. and in lon. 44° 15’ E. by mean of several &** “* 
ships chronometers and lunar observations, or 15 miles east of Sandy Island, at St. Augus- 

tin’s Bay; and is distant from the coast 8 or 9 leagues. ‘These Islands are situated on the 
southern edge of the Pracel Bank, and several ships have been in danger of running on them 

in the night, when steering for the edge of the Bank. ' 

The Fox, in June, 1783, was close to the breakers which he a few miles to the southward pangerost 
of the Barren Islands; this happened at dawn of day, when the Islands were perceived at (0 Pore 
2or3 miles distance, and the reef much nearer. She was obliged to make a tack or two, to 
round the outer end of the group, and when close to these Islands, the high sloping land of 
Madagascar was in sight from the deck to the eastward, distant 10 or 11 leagues. 

June 12th, 1792, the Montrose at day-light saw part of Madagascar E.N. E. distant 
about 9 leagues, and the southernmost Barren Islands bearing N. N. W. she immediately 
hauled to the westward and cleared them. 

June 30th, 1799, the Walmer Castle and Hughes in company, at day-light saw the 
northernmost of the Barren Islands, bearing S. E., distant 4 or 5 leagues. They sounded or ianons 
and had 13, 10, 7, and 74 fathoms coral rocks, hauled out west 3 miles, and had from 10 to '% i¥-_: 
15 fathoms; from hence stood 3 miles more to the westward, and deepened to 90 fathoms * “* 
on the edge of the Pracel Bank; the lat. then observed at noon 18° 6’ S. lon. by chrono- — 
meter 44° 10' E.* Variation 21° W. Current setting N. E. 1 mile per hour. 


* Their lon. seems to have been rather too much to the eastward. 
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June 30th, 1801, the Fort William, Worcester, Airley Castle, and Hawkesbury, got 
soundings on the Bank at 10 P.M. in 20, 18, and 16 fathoms, and anchored. They 
souadings weighed and stood to the northward in the morning, with boats a-head sounding, the least 


artofthe }~watcr was 8 and 9 fathoms white coral and sand, and the shoal part of the Bank which they 
and geo. site. passed over, is from lat. 17° 34’ S. to 17° 16'S. lon. 43° 31’ E. Two of these ships at 
noon, made the observed lat. 17° 17’ and 172 18’ S. when in 14 and 19 fathoms, and the 
lon. by 3 different ships chronometers at the same time, was 43° 290/ E. 43° 31! E. and 
43° 35’ E.; the Hawkesbury about 2 or 3 miles more to the westward, was on the edge of 
the Bank in deep water. | 
June 16th, 1800, the Brunswick and fleet got soundings on the Bank, 23 fathoms coral ; 
at noon in 22 fathoms the lat. observed was 17° 30’ S. lon. 43° 32’ E. 43° 929! E. and 
43° 29/ E., by 3 ships lunar observations ; from hence they steered N. N. E. 4 E. to N.E. 
by N. 37 miles, in soundings from 23 fathoms, increasing irregular to 38 fathoms, afterward 
no ground 40 fathoms, steering N. E. 4 N. | 
May 10th, 1799, lat. observed 17° 9’ S. lon. 43° 40’ E. by chronometers, the Taunton 
Castle was on the edge of the Bank, no ground 45 fathoms ; a little before noon she had 25 
fathoms on it. | 
July 19th and 20th, 1798, the Walpole had light winds on the Pracel Bank, and had 
soundings generally from 15 to 30 fathoms. She lay by, during these 2 nights, and made 
sail at day-light each morning. When she first got soundings, 60 fathoms on the edge of 
the Bank, the lat. was 17° 51’ S. lon. 43° 30'S. by © €; on the following day in 29 fa- 
thoms, the observed lat. was 17° 50'S. lon. 43° 56’ E. by © @, and 43° 49! E. by chrono- 
meters ; from hence, she continued to have soundings, till in lat. 16° 30’ S. lon. 44° 4/ E. 
Result. From the above extracts, taken from original journals of the ships mentioned, the western 
limit of this Bank appears to be in about 43° 28’ E. lon. ; and from the S. W. end, contigu- 
ous to the Barren Islands, it extends nearly on the same meridian to lat. 17° 16’ S., or pro- 
bably farther to the northward, before it diverges from the meridian to the eastward. 


mows ‘The Worcester in 1790, got 10 and 12 fathoms rocks on the S. Western edge of the 
dangerson Bank, at 2 P. M., August 20th, when the lat. was 18° 01'S. from noon observation, and 
pat lon. 43° 38’ E. by observation of © ( at the time; and from the mast-head, the appear- 


ance of breakers was seen to the eastward. 

The Thistleworth on the 28th July, 1714, saw, the rocks under the bottom, and on sound- 
ing, had only 3 fathoms coral rocks, low land then discerned bearing E. S. E., distant abvut 
5 leagues, thought to be on the main, steered N. W. and deepened fast to 30 fathoms no 
ground. When in 3 fathoms, the lat. was 18° 11’ S. computed from noon observation, and 

: it was probably the northernmost of the Barren Islands, and not the land of Madagascar 
seen at that time. 3 : 

The Nathaniel, on the 25th April, 1712, before day-break, struck on the reef that projects 
about a mile from the northernmost Barren Island, and beat off her rudder; but the anchor 
having been previously let go in 4 fathoms, she quickly warped off into 11 fathoms and hung 
her rudder again. Lat. then observed 18° 14’ S. the northernmost Island bearing N. by E., 
one South, another 8. E., and another 8S. by E. 5 or 6 leagues, being then § a mile off the 
reef, bearing from East to N. by W. $ W. 

As the Walmer Castle had only 7 fathoms, and the Thistleworth only 3 fathoms on the 
shoal coral patches to the N. W. of the Barren Islands, these Islands and the S. W. part of 
the Bank, ought to be approached with great caution, and a ship should haul out instantly 
to the westward, if she happen to get soundings on this part of the Bank. 


comntsiand. COFFIN ISLAND,* small and low, of black appearance, with a white sand beach, 
has been mistaken for the Island St. Christophers by several navigators in passing it, from. 


# Called Savou in the French charts, by the Dutch Dodkist, i. e. Coffin. 
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their not having seen the adjacent coast of Madagascar, which is low near the sea opposite 
to this Island, but has a conical peak inland, and generally mountainous there. This 
Island is dangerous to approach on the S. and S. W sides, as shoal coral banks project from 
it § and 6 miles in these directions, and itis probably surrounded by shoals, extending out se- ..4. sana 
veral miles. To the westward of it, at 2 leagues distance, there is a sand bank which >#9« 
stretches to the northward a considerable way, and is nearly covered at high water spring 
tides. . | 

The Taunton Castle, saw the land from the mast-head at day-light, April 18th, 1791, Taunton Cas 
appearing something like a sail, bearing E.N.E. She then steered between N. E. and on & coral 
N.N. E. 18 miles to 9 A. M,, when the water appearing discoloured, she struck ona bank =" 
of coral and sand in 34 fathoms, in the act of heaving to, to sound. When aground, Coffin 
Island bore E. N. E. about 5 miles, and a sand bank N.N.E. about the same distance. 
To the N. W. the water was found to be very shoal, but deepened fast to the S. Westward. 
A small anchor being laid out in this direction, the ship was hove into deep water ; the water 
had flowed 13 feet when the ship floated, and the sand bank nearly covered, then just visible 
from the mast-head, the tide setting 2 miles an hour to the N. E. Whilst she lay on the 
coral bank, the weather was very fine, and the sea smooth ; notwithstandiag, her fore-foot 
was found much injured, on examination in Bombay dock. L 

When they first saw this Island, they supposed it to be St. Christophers, trusting to observa- baving ms 
tions of © @, taken 5 days before, which agreed with the chronometer, but made the lon. st. Corse 
above 1 degree to the westward of observations by moon and antares,* taken 12 hours be-?"” 
fore the ship struck. | 

The cutter was sent to examine the Bank to the southward and eastward of the Island, 
and found the depths about 3 leagues to the S. E. and Southward of it, generally sandy bot- 
tom, from 10 to 7 and 8 fathoms. To the eastward of the Island, between it and the Ma- 
dagascar shore, the depths decreased to 5 and 6 fathoms soft ground, in mid-channel, shoal- 
ing as the Island or the coast were approached to 3 and 33 fathoms hard ground. It was Channet in 
therefore concluded, that the channel between Coffin Island and the adjacent coast, hast. —~ 
from 4 to 5 fathoms in it at low water, shoaling towards either shore; the water in it was 
thick,,containing a quantity of weed, and the tide set strong through it to the northward. 

When the Taunton Castle struck on the coral bank,. the land last seen was the Island 
Trinidad, near the coast of Brazil; after getting clear of the ground, she remained at anchor 
near the shoal, with light northerly winds till the 20th; on this day, she passed the sand tothe wee 
bank on the S. W. side, at the distance of 4 or 5 miles, deepening gradually to 22 fathoms wad beak. 
when 3 leagues to the westward of it, then shoaled at once to 7 and 8 fathoms ona coral 
spit, in passing over which, the rocks were visible under the bottom; afterward, she steered 
about N. by W. by compass, in soundings from 15 to 32 fathoms till in lat. 16° 56’ S. 
from hence she steered N. E. by N., deepening to 56 fathoms, in lat. 16° 34’ S., and then 
no Paes at the same depth. 

offin Islandft was seen by the Princess Amelia, and London, in company, August 12th, 

1795. ‘They steered E. N.E. and N. E. by E. 8 miles from noon, had 3 casts during this 
run, of 13, 20, and 22 fathoms, when at half-past 2 P. M., an Island was seen from the 
mast-head, bearing east. 7 g 


* These observations were found to be right, but no confidence was placed on them, as they differed greatly 
from the chronometer, and those taken 5 days previously by @ €. This is an example, evincing how cautious 
navigators ought to be in trusting to a single chronometer, during a great interval of time ; or to lunar observa- 
tions, by an object only on one side of the moon. 

t In the London's journal, it is called St. Christopher's, but Captain Millet remarks in the journal, that it 
was Coffin Island, and that it and the coast of Madagascar hereabout, is placed in the charts too far to the east- 


ward. 
‘y 
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Captain Captain Millet, of the Princess Amelia, states in his journal, “at 3 P.M. I saw from 


eription of the mast-head, a small Island bearing about I. S. E. by compass, also a sand bank, with a 

te,’ large extent of breakers, bearing east, about 4 leagues distance ; our lat. was then 17° 30’ S. 
from noon observation, and lon, made from Sandy Island, St. Augustin’s Bay, 19 miles west 
by time keeper. The breakers of the sand bank are therefore 7 miles west from Sandy 
Island, which may be depended upon.” 

Coffin Island is distant from the coast of Madagascar about 4 leagues, and this part of 
the coast is certainly much farther to the westward, in its relative position from St. Augus- 
tin’s Bay, than represented on the old charts. - 

By mean of several ships chronometers and junar observations, Coffin Island is in lat. 

Geo.sie. 17° 30'S. lon. 44° 44’ E, or 43 miles E. from Sandy Island.* 

The Bank The soundings on the Pracel Bank, in the lat. of this Island, appear to extend 11 or 12 

wetward leagues to the westward of it;—this may be inferred, from the observations of the fleet in 

rom’ 1801, (already mentioned,) and those of other ships. To the northward ef 17° S. lat., the 
edge of the bank declines more to the N. Eastward. | 

Coffin Island, having been so frequently mistaken for an imaginary island called St. 
Christopher’s, which was thought to be situated 12 or 14 leagues distant from the coast of 

our previo, Madagascar to the westward, has been the cause of great embarrassment to the navigation 

thie pater” Of the Mozambique Channel ; for John de Nova and St. Christopher’s have been projected 

ot Meszm On most charts as two different islands, distant from each other more than 1 degree of lon., 

bique ver 


ine? although they are one and the same island. ‘The Chesterfield Shoal is erroneously placed 
in the charts, from the same cause. ; 


Chesterfield CHESTERFIELD SHOAL, so named from the ship Earl Chesterfield, having, with 
the Walpole and Hector in company, passed close to it on August 13th, 1756. These 
ships passed in sight of Coffin Islandf the preceding evening, which is called in the Ches- 
terfield’s journals, St. Christopher’s. In this ship, therefore, Coffin Island was mistaken for 
the wmaginary Island, St. Christopher’s, and the situation of the Chesterfield Shoal has 
erroneously been placed in the old charts, and described in former Directories, according to the 
taro and Tun Of this ship from St. Christopher’s, or N. 5° E. from it, distant 24 leagues ; whereas, 
“recone the relative position of the shoal is really from Coffin Island. The journals of the Chester- 
field only, have been consulted in assigning to this shoal its geographic situation, by which it 
has continued for 5 a century projected on the charts, at the distance of nearly 1 degree and 
a 4 from the coast of Madagascar, considerably detached from the edge of the Bank ; 
whereas, had the journals of the Walpole been equally consulted as those of the Chester- 
field, this error might have been at first averted. 

Walpole's Captain Fowler’s journal of the Walpole, in company with the Chesterfield, states, that 
ene the Island seen in the evening could not be St. Christopher's, but an Island nearer Mada- 
gascar; although they did not sound at the time, nor till 2 A. M. when the water was 
observed to be discoloured : —at this time, they sounded in the Walpole, had 23 fathoms, 
_ and made the signal; from hence, steering N. E. by compass, the soundings decreased to 
16 and 17 fathoms, at 5 A. M.; at = past 5, breakers were seen close a-head, and a rock 
on the middle of a sand bank; at § past 5 the breakers bore N. after hauling to the west- 
ward to clear them; at 6 they bore N. E. by N., 1 mile, deepening fast from 7 fathoms 

near them, to 20 fathoms in standing westward. | 


* In May, 1803, the Experiment saw Coffin Island, and the breakers on the bank to the N. W. of it; she had 
25 fathoms, and made the Island in lat. 17° 29’ S. lon. 44° 5’ E. by #and (, but thought it was St. Christopher's. 

+ Commander’s journal of Chesterfield states, at 5 P.M. August 13th, saw an island, (Coffin Island,) bearing 
N. E. Easterly about 4 leagues. At 6 P. M. it is marked in First Officer’s journal, E, 2 or 3 leagues, In First 
Officer's journal of Walpole, it is said to be distant 6 leagues, at 54 P. M. 
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By the Chesterfield’s journals, from passing the Island in the evening, they steered Chester. 
N.N. E. 38 miles, and N. E. 36 miles, when the shoal was scen in the morning, bearing 
from N. N. W. to N. W. 2 N. distant about 2 miles; they directly hauled out W. N. W.,, they paseca 
had 6, 7, and 8 fathoms in passing near the breakers, then at once 19, 20, and 25 fathoms; ward orit. 
and when 12 miles to the westward of it, no ground 40 fathoms. The shoal is here, said to 
be about a mile in length east and west, having on it a rock, with a patch of reddish sand 
to the eastward of it, on which the sea broke furiously, though the weather was moderate. 

The Warren Hastings, saw this shoal on the 8th July, 1787, and carried a series of Warren te 
soundings on the Pracel Bank, in steering toward it, and also after passing. From 6 P. M. *tption: 
she steered E. by N. 27 miles, and E. 16 milesto 5 A. M., in regular soundings 26 fathoms; 
at 6 P. M., increasing to 30 and 32 fathoms sand and shells, about midnight, and from 36 
to 24 fathoms, till 5 A. M., frequently blue mud, at which time she hove to, until day-light. 

From 6 A. M. steered N. E. by N. 14 miles, when at 8 a rock was seen bearing N. 5 or 

6 miles, the depths were at this time 10, 13, and 18 fathoms, brown sand. From this time 

she steered till noon, N. E. 7 miles, and N. E. by N. 21 miles, in 18 and 20 fathoms, 

having passed to the eastward of the shoal, and observed in lat. 16° 00'S. From noon she te iiana 
steered N.E. by N. 10 miles, increasing the depth regularly, afterward no ground 30 “™ 
fathoms. ? 

The Worcester also fell in with the Chesterfield Shoal, on the 21st of August, 1790. At 
2 P.M. she sounded in 22 fathoms, then in lat. 17° 44’ S. lon. 43° 37’ E., with the wind , 
at north she stood to the W. N. W. 5 miles, deepening to 54 fathoms, it then veering to paset over 
N. W. and Westward, she steered during the night mostly N. E., in various soundings from par of the | 
30 to 13 and 16 fathoms, hauling off north at times when the depth decreased. At $ past swthe shoal, 
10 A. M., when in 22 fathoms mud, the shoal was seen from the mast-head, bearing N. E, pasel.te the 
by E., about 34 leagues ; steered north till noon, in soundings 22 and 20 fathoms, the shoal ** 
then E. 32° S. 7 or 8 miles. She steered northward till 3 P. M. 22d, in different depths 
from 27 to 134 fathoms, then deepened from 25 fathoms to 30, 40, and 65 fathoms no 
ground, and bore away N. E. by N. 

In this ship, they judged the extent of the shoal to be about a 4 of a mile from north to Descriptios. 
south, where it is dry, consisting of reddish sand, with a black rock in the middle, and 
breakers surrounding the sand. 

The true situation of the Chesterfield Shoal, may be approximated from the following 
observations. 

In the short run of 12 hours from Coffin Island to the shoal, made during the night by 
the Walpole and Chesterfield, will place it 64 or 7 miles cast of the meridian of that Island, 
allowing the latter as already described, in lon. 44° 43’ E. the shoal will be by their run in. 


Lon. 44° 11/ E.. . Ina run of 24 hours from it to the merid. of Valentine’s Peak,* Mayotta, in «site » 
44 6 .. and in lat. 16° 21'S. by Warren Hastings. 


re zy §or 5 miles E. of Sandy Island, St. Augustin’s Bay, 
— 2 2 16 203 ; by Worcester’s journal. 
44 13 te EMO eee ee eees «-e++ or 13 miles E. of Sandy Island, by Walpole’s do. 


ray COREE) ca 


ae 


Mean. 44° 8} E. lon. 16° 203' S. lat. by these ships from account, which corresponds 
with the situation of it obtained by Mr. R. H. Gower, of the Worcester, from many lunar 
observations, viz. 44° 7’ E. lon. and in lat.16° 19’ S. by noon observation in sight of it, 
bearing E. 32° S. | 


* Allowing Valentine’s Peak in lon. 450 14’ E., she made 68 miles difference lon, east from the shoal to 
this Peak. The Chesterfield made the shoal by account, 30 miles west from Westminster Hall; but Captain 
Fowler's journal makes it 2 miles east, and the Second Officer’s journal 12 miles east from the same place, al- 
though these ships were in company from St. Augustin’s Bay to the shoal. 

Y 2 
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Gener re From the foregoing descriptions, it appears, that the Chesterfield Shoal, Coffin Island, 
marke and Sandy Island, at St. Augustin’s Bay, are nearly on the same meridian, although in the 
old charts, this shoal is generally placed about 40 miles to the westward of Coffin Island, 
which has originated from the cause already mentioned. : 
Directionsto In running to the northward, the Chesterfield Shoal may be avoided by keeping to the 
Cherterfela Westward of the edge of the Bank, or by getting soundings on the edge of it, a few leagues 
se to the southward of the parallcl of the shoal ; then edging away to the northward to get out 
of soundings when crossing its lat., or just venturing to get a cast of deep soundings at 
times, on the verge of the bank. Proceeding to the southward, this shoal may be avoided 
in the same manner, by keeping outside, or barely on the verge of the Bank of soundings. 
The Chesterfield Shoal, is the most northerly danger on the Pracel Bank, and the farthest 
from the Madagascar shore. In lat. about 16° 48’ S., at the distance of 5 leagues from the 
coast, there is said to be a sand bank even with the water’s edge. It may be observed, 
that the Pracel Bank along the S. W. and Western verge is generally steep, having a sharp 
declivity from 30 or 35 fathoms, to 50 and 60 fathoms no ground. 


Generare JOHN DE NOVA, OR ST. CHRISTOPHER’S, has in most old charts been 
to yobn as’ marked as 2 Islands, at a great distance from each other; the Dutch, however, seem to 
were have known that only 1 Island did exist at a great distance from the coast of Madagascar 
in this part of the channel, which is called Juan de Nova, in Van Keulen’s chart. 
By mean of many ships chronometers and lunar observations, this Island is situated in 
lat. 17° 09’ S. lon. 43° 09! E. | 
This may be considered an approximation near the truth, for in 1799, the Walmer 
Castle, by chronometer, measured 1°06’ W. from the westernmost Barren Island to John de 
Nova, the interlapsed time being only 1 day, which will place the latter in lon. 43° 9! E., 
allowing Barren Island in the lon. already assigned itin this work. A farther corroboration 
of this lon. may be adduced. The Lord Nelson, in 1802, measured by chronometer 51 
miles west from Sandy Island, at St. Augustin’s Bay, to John de Nova,* which makes it in 
lon. 43° 9! E., for Sandy Island has been already marked in lon. 44° 00’ E. 
These three methods of obtaining the lon. of John de Nova, exactly corresponding, make 
it reasonable to think, that the lon. of this Island so obtained, is nearly correct. 
vartherae. _ Lhe Sir Edward Hughes, passed in sight of it in June, 1797, and made it in lat. 17° 04/ 
scrtpdon. §~—S, from noon observation. ‘This ship’s journal, states it to be about 14 or 2 miles in length, 
with breakers projecting 3 miles from the S. W. side, and nearly the same distance from the 
N. E. part; and that it is low, and dangerous to approach in the night. 

When it bore N. E. by N. about 3 miles, at 11 P. M., H. M.S. Intrepid had no ground 
150 fathoms. In passing to the eastward of it at 3 leagues distance, the Lord Nelson had 
no soundings. 

Other accounts, state this Island to. be 3 miles-long from north to south, with a small ele- 
vation at the centre, where it is covered with shrubs, and breakers extending 2 miles from 
the south end, having a black rock at their extremity. 

John de Nova, appears to be the rendezvous of aquatic birds, for there are generally great 
numbers in its vicinity. It may be seen about 4 leagues from the poop of a large ship, or 
6 leagues from the mast-head. 

The Scaleby Castle, in company with the Bombay and China ships, passed it on the west 
side, on the 3d June, 1807. At noon it bore east, true bearing, distant 2 or 3 miles, had 
then no ground 60 fathoms; from hence, she made a true north course 14 mile, and had 2 
casts no ground 60 fathoms, steering the same course about § a mile farther, she got sound- 


; Geo. site. 


* Captain Beaufort, of H. M. S. Woolwich, a very scientific officer, made it in lat. 17° 3’ S., and about 52 miles 
west from Mohilla by chronometers. 
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ings 93 fathoms sandy bottom, the body of the Island bearing then S. 34° E., true bearing, 
distant about 3 miles. From this station, steering N. and N. N. W. about 14 mile, she 
carried regular soundings, deepening from 9} to 15 fathoms, then suddenly no ground 40 
fathoms, when about 44 or 5 miles to the N. W. of the Island. The other ships farther 
out, had no ground in passing. The Island appears to be only about a mile in diameter, 
and of a round form (by a plan of it made in the Scaleby Castle) with a reef projecting at 
least 2 miles to the southward of it, and more than a mile to the N. W. and N. E. of the 
Island, with discoloured water projecting from the reef at the N. W. end. Captain Loch, 
thinks that it was on the tail of the N. W. reef, where they got saundings in passing, and 
advises not to come nearer the Island than 24 or 3 miles on the west side, there being no 
danger at that distance. 

The observations taken in the Scaleby Castle, made the Island in lat. 17° 5! S. lon. 
43° 9' E. by lanars and chronometers. Variation 20° W. Captain Loch, thinks it is ele- 
vated about 40 feet above the sea, but cannot be seen more than 6 leagues from the mast- 
head. Itis completely surrounded with breakers, and the first probable intimation of its 
proximity that a ship would have in the night, he thinks would be the noise of them. 

The other dangers in the Mozambique Channel, nearly mid-way between Madagascar 
and the coast of Africa, are near the southern entrance ; the northernmost of these is the 

EUROPA ROCKS, OR SHOAL, seen by the ship of this name, December 24th, 1774. 

These rocks were seen bearing from S. W. by S. to S. E. by S., distant 2 or 3 leagues; the 

largest of them appeared about the size of a long boat, and the sea breaks over them at all oes 
times, which makes it a very dangerous reef, for there are no soundings until very close to “"é°™ 
the rocks. The Europa made this reef or shoal, in lat. 21°28'S., and 5 miles east of Mo- 
zambique, by dead reckoning. | 

The Shoal here mentioned is of great extent; it was seen by H. M.S. Norfolk, in 1764, 
and mistaken for the Bassas de India. This ship made it in lat. 21°45'S., which seems 
more southerly than the truth. From Cape St. Sebastian, she made, by dead reckoning, 4° 
20' E. to the Shoal, but this, and also the Europa’s account, would place the Shoal about 
a degree to the eastward of its real situation, arising probably from the westerly currents 
these ships may have experienced, during their run from the coast to the Shoal. 

The most satisfactory account hitherto obtained concerning this Shoal, is from Captain 
Huddart, who saw it in the Royal Admiral, 23d of August, 1784. Nothing was perceived 
above water, except scattered rocks like hay-ricks, though probably some part of the flat may 
dry at low water; at the exterior part, the sea breaks heavy all round. The pinnace was 
sent to the back of the surf, and sailed round the south and west sides in from 3 to 12 fa- 
thoms, within 20 or 30 yards of the breakers, while the ship kept from about 1 to 1} mile 
off them, and had no soundings with 40 to 70 fathoms of line, for an extent of 14 miles on 
the said south and west sides, but could not ascertain how far it extended to the eastward. 

The part visible, lay in a direction from E.S. E. to W. N. W. 13 miles, and from N.N. E. 

to S.S. W. 6 miles. The northernmost extreme of the Shoal, was found to be in lat. 21° ceo. ste 
28’S., and the westernmost in lon. 40° 8/ E. by mean of 12 lunar observations, and by chro- Czpt nua” 
nometer in 39°58’ E.* From the known accuracy of Captain Huddart in making observa- “““ 
tions, and in every thing pertaining to nautical knowledge, the longitude of the Europa 
Rocks, as observed by him, may be considered nearly correct ; but there is reason to think 


* In a run of 3 days, the Royal Admiral measured by chronometer 224 miles difference longitude east, from 
the Europa Rocks to the northernmost of the small Islands on the Coast of Angoxa, in lat. 16°21}'S. On the 
parallel of the Europa Rocks, about 25 leagues from the coast of Madagascar, a reef of rocks is generally placed 
in the Charts, said to have been discovered by the Sussex, and called by her name ; but it is probably the same 
reef seen in the Europa, and laid down by dead reckoning far to the eastward of its true situation. 
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that this danger is rather a little to the west, than to the eastward of its position as stated 
above. 


BASSAS DE INDIA,* though long the dread of navigators, does not seem so danger- 
ous as the Europa Rocks, for it is not a shoal, but an Island about 5 or 6 miles in length 
north and south, and 3 or 4 in breadth, (by angular bearings takea in the Royal Charlotte, 
by Captain Joseph Cotton) highest at the northern part, with several small hummocks in 
other places, and a sandy beach fronting the sea. 

The David Scott, on June the 4th, 1804, having steered N. E. by N. 4 tiles from lat. 
22° 38'S. observed the preceding noon, the Bassas de India was seen trom the mast-head at 
half-past 1 P. M. bearing E. by N. or E. N. E. about 5 leaynes. At tints ume they sounded, 
and had 2 casts, 55 and 52 fathoms rocky bottom. From }«nee, an E.N. EI. course was 
steered to get a nearer view of the Island, when at 5 P. M. uc N. W. pari bore 8S. 88° E., 
distant about 4 miles, and the other extreme $.55° E. After naving the 2 casts of ground 
when the Island was first seen, no more soundines were ob ‘inea in standing towards it, and 
it is thought none are to be had at the distance of 2 and 3 miles from the shore. Ca,-tain 
Jones’s journal, describes it to be a low Island with many trees on it, and a white sandy teach 
all along the west side, without any appearance of shea!s or rocks on that side, and that it 
may be seen from the mast-head at the distance of 5 or 6 ieazues In clear weather. 

The Europa made 54 miles of easting, by account, fiom the shoal that bears her name to 
Bassas de India, which would place it in lon. 40° 57’ E. ii Capt. Huddart’s longitude of the 
Europa Shoal, and this ship’s run were correct. But Bassas de India is nuw ascervained to 
lie farther west, for the lunar observations of Capt. Jones of the David Scott, and one of his 
officers, made the body of the Island in lat. 22° 28'S. lon. 40° 34’ to 40° 39 E.  Vaviation 
233° West. 

The Neptune, on the 27th March 1812, sew the Island Bascas de liulia from the mast- 
head at 10} A. M. bearing N. by W. At noon it bore N. 40° W. to N. 70° W. dis-ant 5 
or 6 miles, the south end of the Island then bore frve west, and by good observation that 
part was found to lie in lat. 22° 2634'S. lon. 40° 37’ 33” E. by mean of lunar observations and 
chronomieters, corresponding within 5 miles. 

Capt. Rush, of the Royal Charlotte, in company with the Neptune, measured by chro- 
nometers 3° 44’ East from Bassas de India to Saddle Island at the west end of Jchanua, 
which is situated in lon. 44°21’ E., and by this measurement the former Is{.nd will lie in 
lon. 40° 37’ E., corresponding with Capt. Donaldson’s longitude of it as stated above, which 
may be considered as very near the true situation of the Island Bassas de India. 

When first seen from the Neptune, it seemed merely a sand bank, but on a nearer view, 
was found to be covered chiefly with brush-wood, excepiing some trees on the north end, 
which made that part of the Island look more elevated than the rest of it, although these 
trees were far from lofty. 

The east side of the Island, and every part seen by these ships, had a beautiful white 
sandy beach (or perhaps white coral) with the appearance of being a bold shore, as nothing 
like a reef or breakers could be discerned. 

Although the Island is low, it may be seen about 6 leagues distance from the mast-head ; 
it seemed narrow, and appcared to extend N.N. E. aud 8.8. W, about 4 leagues. These 
ships did not sound, as they were sailing at the rate of 9 mules per hour, when passing the 
Island. 


* Named by the Portuguese discoverers, Baxos da Judia, or the Banks of the Jewess; and are sti/l called so 
by that nation, as well as by all European navigators, except thore of our country, where the first charts of these 
parts copied from the Portuguese, having changed the letter u into an n, substituted the word India, for that of 
Judia. 
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It has been ‘already intimated, that mid-passage through the Mozambique channel, seems Miadie or 
preferable to that along the Madagascar shore, when ships are certain of the longitude being biqee chau. 
correct; but caution will ever be requisite, when the parallels of Bassas de India, Europa mended, but 
Rocks, and John de Nova are approached in the night, for a ship might be close to the quisite. 
breakers before they are perceived, particularly in hazy weather, which prevails in this chan- 


nel, Neither should the Atrican coast be approached close, on account of southerly currents, 
and baffling winds, often experienced there. | 


EE 


COMORO ISLANDS, and DANGERS near them; 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO THE ANCHORAGE OF COMORO, 
MOHILLA, MAYOTTA, AND JOHANNA. | 7 , 


COMORO, the largest of these 4 islands, gives its name to the others, which are Mo- Comoro Is 


hilla, Muyotta, and Jul:anna: they are all very high, and may be seen at the distance of from “ 
14 to 20 Jeagues in clear weather. The inhabitants are Mahometans, descendants of Arabs 
incorporated with Africans, and at present, they are generally found to be courteous and 
hospitabie.* 

Comoro, called also Angazecha, the highest and largest of these Islands, is about 12 crana 
leagues in length north and south, and about 5 or 6 leagues broad. The anchorage at this ancorsge 
Island is inconvenient, and water not easily procured, European ships, therefore, do not now "* &°°* 
visit it, though tormerly they sometimes touched here for supplies. : } 

The anchorage is at the N. W. part of the Island, said to be in lat. 11°18'S., about 14 where to 
or 1 mile to the westward of Muchamahola, the King’s Town, opposite to a small sandy 
beach, but iz is not advisable for a ship to anchor under 30 or 35 fathoms water, for in this 
depth, she will be only distant from the breakers about 2 cable’s lengths. ms 

This remark was given by Captain Webber, who was there in the Oxford in 1759, and 
the bearings recommended for anchorage are, the easternmost point of land in sight East, 
King’s Town E.S.E., and the black rocky point S. by W. The Suffolk at anchor in 24 
fathoms sandy ground, had the King’s Town E. § S. distant near 2 miles, the easternmost 
land E. by N., and a black bluff point, like 2 rocky islands, S.S.W. Captain Mitcham 
says, a ship may anchor with the easternmost land in sight E. by N..,. and the black bluff 
See S. by W. § W., but these and the Suffolk’s bearings are probably too close for a large 
ship. 
_ Excepting the anchorage at the N. W. end, the Island is generally steep, having no sound- the shores 
ings ata small distance from the shore ; there are, indeed, two bays called Ingando and Mo- tind are” 
roon, to the northward of the S. W. point, where the bottom is coral, and the depth 35 "*” 
fathoms within a cable’s length of the breakers, but no vessel should anchor there. 

If a ship intend to anchor at this Island, she ought to have the boats prepared to tow 
when the shore is approached, for she will be liable to baffling light airs and calms, the high snd the 
land obstructing the regular monsoon, and the tides which are strong, may be liable to drift strong. 
her past the anchorage, if precaution is not taken to counteract their impulse. 

The town is large, with many cocoa nut trees, and a sandy beach before it; at low water 
a boat cannot land, as shoal water extends 2 of a mile from the town, which is the only land- 


* The natives of Comoro not to have sneritea this appellati hen th ships first traded 
: ; ppellation when the Company’s ships first 
to India, for the Penelope bad cart of her crew enticed on shore, and destroyed by the inhabitants of this Island. 
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ing place. Steering for the anchorage, a boat should be sent a-head to sound, for the bank 
is steep, and the distance small, from 35 fathoms on its outer edge to 12 fathoms close to the 
breakers. Ships may be sheltered here from the southerly monsoon, but it would be danger- 
ous were the winds to blow strong at any time from the north-westward ; this, however, sel- 
dom happens, particularly during summer, when the southerly monsoon predominates. 
Bullocks, sheep, goats, and tropical fruits are plentiful, but no water to be procured. 

In 1759, the price of bullocks was settled with the king, from 4 to 6 dollars each; and it 
is prudent to give him a present, when a supply is wanted. 

It is high water at 44 hours, and the tide rises about 12 feet on the springs. The body 
of Comoro is in lat. 11° 32'S. lon. about 43° 25! E. | 


MOHILLA, at one time was considered, of all these Islands, the best for obtaining re- 
freshments ; but the preference, for many years, has justly been given to Johanna, on account 
of the anchorage being safer than at any of the others. Mohilla is the smallest* of these 
Islands, situated about 12 leagues 8S. E. by S. from Comoro, and about 10 leagues to the 
Me S. Westward of Johanna. The body of it is situated in lat. about 12° 20'S. lon. 43° 
50! E. | 

At the south end of the island, several small Isles are situated, with a coral reef around 
them, behind which, Van Keulen describes good anchorage; and that there is 8 or 9 fathoms 
least water, in crossing the coral reef to the castward of these Isles, where the ground is 
plainly seen, but no danger. The soundings within the reef, is said to be from 45 to 30 
fathoms sandy bottom, where is the anchorage. There is also an anchoring place near the 
shore, at the north part of Mohilla, and one on the east side, where refreshments may be 
obtained. 

Capt. Wilson, of the Suffolk, was at this island in May, 1756, when the lat. observed at 
noon, was 12° 29’ S., the extremes of Mohilla bore from E. £ N. to N.N. E. distance from 
the Islands off the S. W. part of it 5 miles, the high land of Comoro North. They passed 
these islands at the distance of 4 or 5 miles, and when clear of them, hauled in for the N. W. 
end of Mohilla; no, ground with 40, 50, and 60 fathoms of line was obtained in rounding the 
Island. About 2 miles short of the N. W. point of the island, there is a black rock always 


, above water, which lies about 2 miles from the shore ; in passing this about 2 miles distance, 


to the an- 
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water and° 
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Description 
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they had no ground with 30 and 40 fathoms. The reef of rocks above water, which projects 
from the N. W. point of Molulla about 3 of a mile, was passed about the distance of 13 
mile, no ground 30 fathoms; when clear of the point, and the land opening to the eastward, 
they hauled in for it, and soon got soundings 30 fathoms, small stones and coral, decreasing 
to 15 fathoms as the shore was approached. On edging off to 24 fathoms, a small town 
was seen on a bluff hillock, close to the sea. Having previously sent a boat to examine this 


place, the Suffolk stood in, with boats a-head sounding, and anchored at 6 P. M. in 24 fa- 


thoms, small stones, shells, and coral, then moored with the stream to the northward, in 
26 fathoms, off shore # of a mile, the N. W. point of Mohilla bore W.S. W., the eastern- 
most extreme E. by S. $ S., and the town S.S. W. - 

The watering place at this town was found to be about 200 yards from the beach, up an 
easy ascent, but the run of water was in a ravine about 12 feet deep, which seemed to have 
been formed by the torrents from the hills; this was steep, which maile it necessary to fill 
the casks with the engine; they were then rolled with great ease from the beach, which is 
soft sand. Therun of water is clear, and constant from, the mountains, but is lost among the 
rocks and sand, about 10 yards below the place where the casks were filled, and it was 
observed to issue from the beach afterward at low water. A reef of rocks extends from the 
point on which the town is built, across the little bay where the watering place 1s, to 2 rocks 


* It is not so high as Johanna or Comoro ; the most elevated part is near the N. W. end. 
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to the eastward which are always above water; this prevents the boats working the last 
quarter ebb, and the first quarter flood, as the reef is dry at low water. 

It is high water here at 6 hours on full and change of moon, and rises 15 feet: the stream 
seis along shore, the flood to the westward, but changes betore the water has done rising on Ana °f the 
the ground, as does the stream to the eastward before it has done falling. Mr. Jackson, c+ 
the second officer, was scni at day-light, 29th, in the pinnace, to examine the coast to the 
eastward, between this place and the King’s Town; he returned next day, and reported that 
the King’s Town is about 4 leagues to the S. E. by 8., that the coast between it and where 
the ship lay is very dangerous, having several rects of rocks projecting far out into the sea; | 
that a ship cannot lic nearer than 2 miles from the land off the King’s Town, that there is a 
large surf on the shore, and thai boats cannot go in after half ebb. The watering place is a 
mie beyond the town, and is not convenient, there being a chopping sea which prevented 
the boats rewing. He landed, and walked about 4 miles farther along shore to the S.S. E., 
and came to a large run of water, like that at Johanna. The coast appeared very rocky, 
and being open to the S. E. a large swell came in, and the surf was great on the shore, which 
would, apparently, make it very difficult to water there. 

Fruit was had in abundance where the Suffolk lay, but only 27 bullocks could be pro- anchorage 
cured, and many of them small. She weighed on June 4th, at mid-day, and the first cast erm coat.” 
after the anchor was up, was only 15 fathoms, deepening gradually to 40 fathoms, at the dis- 
tance of about 5 miles from the shore, steering N. N. E. to N. I. ; afterward, no ground. 

Capt. Mitcham, describes the anchorage on the east side of Mohilla, to be in muddy 
ground, betwixt two reefs or shoals, when an islet or rock will bear S. by E. 3 E., the sou- 
thernmost point S. E. by S., and the westernmost poiut in sight, low and flat with some trees 
ou it, and a reef of rocks dry at low water N. W. 4 N. distance 3 miles. The King’s Town 
is Near this point, but ships cannot anchor there, by reason of foul ground. 

Since these observations were made, about 50 years ago, at Mohilla and Comoro, the 
variation of the compass has not essentially changed at these places. 

The Winchelsea, in 1762, anchored in 22 fathoms, on the north side of Mohilla, about and sort 
+ amile to the eastward of a place where she watered; Johanna bore from E. 9° S. to E. ie 
27° S., south part of Comoro N. 4 W. to N. 21° W. and Mohilla the N. N. E. point, called 
Cocoa-nut Tree puint, S. E. distant 4 or 5 miles, the N. N. W. point West, distant 3 miles ; 
the Jat. observed on shore at the watering place, 12°13’ 30"S. The bottom was rocky, as 


the cable was injured, and the hawser cut in two. : 
In 1749, the Warren, Capt. Glover, lay some time within the Isles that are off the south 


part of Mohilla. 


MAYOTTA, the easternmost of the Comoro Islands, and Johanna bear from each jena we. 
other about E.S. E. § 8S. and W.N.W. 4.N. true bearings; the breadth of the channel, 7% 
between the N. W. end of the former, and the S. E. end of the latter, is about 12 or 13 
leagues. On the south part of Mayotta, there is a sharp conical mountain, called Valen- 
tine’s Peak, which makes it easily known. By selecting a number of observations, made by __ 
diferent navigators, this Peak appears to be in lat. 12° 54/ S., and in lon. 45° 14° E. The °** “* 
Island lies in a direction from S.S. E. to N. N. W., the southern extremity being in lat. 
about 13° 5’ S., and the N. W. part where is the anchorage, in lat. 12°49’ S. This Island 
1s completely surrounded by a coral reef, at the distance of 3, 4, and 5 miles from the shore by tre; 
in some places, (having smooth water within it,) which prevents ships from anchoring here. put bas an- 
There is, however, an Opening in the reef at the north part of the island, leading to a place the NeW. 
of anchorage, which has been frequented by English ships in former times, when they “” 
wanted refreshments ; or when this Island happened to be mistaken for Johanna, which has 


sometimes been the case. 
Z 
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Description A Saddle Island, like that of Johanna, is situated at the N. W. end of Mayotta, which is 
of the chan- . . . 
nel and == thought to have occasioned the mistake here mentioned ; between Saddle Island and the 
reef to the eastward of it, the channel is formed which leads to the anchorage, having deep 
water in the east side, near the sunken reet; but, toward Saddle Island, there are only 
5, 6, and 7 fathoms, on a spit projecting to the N. I. and Eastward of it. Within this 
Island, the depths are from 16 to 30 fathoms in proceeding to the anchorage near the town, 
and to pro which is about 4 or 5 miles south-eastward from the Island, and abrcast a bluff headland 
with rocks overhanging the sea. : 

It is high water here on full and change, at 5} hours; the rise of tide 11 or 12 feet. 
Variation off Mayotta in 1798, was 17° 36' W. ‘To the southward and 8. W. of Saddle 
Island, reefs of breakers extend 4 or 5 miles from the shore. 

The channel leading to the anchorage, at the N. W. end of Mayotta, being imperfectly 
known, not having been frequented by English ships these last 50 years, it would be prudent 
for any ship, intending to touch there for refreshments, to keep boats sounding a-head, until 
she reach the anchorage, which is in 26 and 28 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

seni te Ships are frequently liable to calms and light winds near these Islands, particularly at the 

oe changes of the monsoons, when the currents are also variable. Should a ship be carried to 
the eastward of Mayotta, at such times, by the current, care will be requisite to avoid a 

Areet aia reef, said to lie near 4 leagues off shore. When the north point of Mayotta bore N. W. by 

to be vast ~N. by compass, and the south point S. W. by W. 6 or 7 leagues, this reef bore N. W. by 

Mayota. W. distant 2 leagues. This reef appears to have been scen by the Devonshire, 10th De- 
cember, 1766, at 4 P.M. when Mayotta bore from S. by E. to W.S. W., the 3 small isles 
off its north end from W.S. W. to West distant from the nearest shore 3 leagues, breakers 
were then seen from the mast-head bearing N. W. by N. 


pa is much 


frequented. Other place of refreshment in the Mozambique Channel; it is higher than Mohilla or Ma- 
yotta, though not so much elevated as Comoro. The mountain, called the Peak, has not 
this appearance in every view, but is rather of an oblong form, and situated near the east 
part of the Island. This Peak, or summit of the highest mountain, 1s in lat. 12° 15'S. and 
lon. 44° 34’ E. by mean of lunar observations, taken in 10 different ships, at various times. 
The south extremity of the Island is in lat. about 12° 25! S., and the anchorage of the bay, 
is on the north side, in lat. 12° 7}'S., lon. 44° 30’ E. The Island is of a triangular form, 
with rocky reefs extending from its extremities ; and from the S. W. to the N. W. point, the 
shore is bounded by a reef, at the distance of 2 miles from it in many places. Ships, there- 
fore, should not in light winds, come too near the southern shore of this Island, in case of a 
rote weet’ calm ensuing, and the current or swell drifting them on the reef.*. But they ought to steer 
chorage. direct for the N. W. point, near which a small Island (from its form called Saddle Island) is 
situated, and connected to the main Island by the reef already described, which extends 
to Saddle Island, and projects around it to a considerable distance. This Island should 
not be passed nearer than 14 mile, as the foul rocky ground extends from it about a mile 
on the north side, and is steep to, having no soundings with 20 fathoms close to its outer 
edge. Ifa ship happen to pass so near as to have soundings on the verge of the foul ground 
ott Saddle Island, she ought to edge away to the northward immediately, for it is dangerous 
to make free with this foul ground or reef, there being great overfalls and shoal water on its 
outer verge; and farther in, it is nearly dry at low water spring tides. When past Saddle 
Island, which is the N. W. extremity of the bay, she should steer along to the anchorage, 
hauling up gradually for the shore, on account of the reef, which extends from Saddle Island 


sand Jota» JOHANNA, OR ANZUAN, is now more frequented by European ships, than any 


Geo. site. 


* The Brilliant, in 1782, drifted toward the shore, and was wrecked on the reef, at the S. W. part of the Island, 


and several other ships, with great exertion, have been towed clear of it by their boats, when becalmed near the 
S. W. side of this Island. 
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about 4 miles along shore to the eastward ; and the shoal water on it, is generally visible. 
When thus far advanced, the sudden gusts, which often blow fram the hills, make it prudent 
to keep well in with the land in sailing to the anchoring place, which is about 3 or 4 miles 
to the westward of the town, abreast a range of cocoa-nut trees, called Brown’s Gardens, 
near the sea; and having a large black rock to the eastward, betwixt them and the town, 
with the rivulet where the water is procured at their western extremity. 

Captain Moffat, who in 1814, made a survey of the bay of Johanna, says,—care should Farner + 
be taken not to make too free with the shore, after luffing round Saddle Island. It may be ear 
approached very close in some parts, but 14 mile distance is sufficiently near to venture, for 
in several places, coral rocks extend out to a considerable distance. This is the case to the ~ 
eastward of the Black Rock, also to the westward of the fort. Be on your guard, by havin 
your ship under proper sail for working, as flurries of wind often blow from the land ; 
when you approach near the Black Rock, luff in if you can, and get soundings, and be 
ready to tack if you cannot fetch into the anchorage. Keep the deep sea-lead going, when 
standing in toward the shore, with the hand-lead also ready. Have the boats ready to tow, 
in case it should fall calm, as they may often be found very useful. 

The most convenient situation to moor, is abreast the rivulet bearing 5S. by W., with the nest anchor. 
S. by E. 4 E., the Mosque East, and the extremes of the bay N.E. Easterly £0 teiug piace: 

.W. by W.* In this situation, with the inner anchor in 10 fathoms, a ship will be a 4 
mile or more from the shore at low water, and a line of light cordage may be extended 
from the ship to a small anchor or grapnel near the shore, to conduct the boats on board 
with water, and they may haul off to the anchor by a rope placed from it to the shore. The 
anchorage here, is good holding ground. There is another watering place, with good anchor- Watering 
age off it, some distance to the westward of the Black Rock, and Brown’s Gardens; and a 
third watering place near midway between the Black Rock and the town. a | 

There is a fourth place where water comes threugh the first cocoa-mut tope to the -east- 
ward of the town, but the anchorage before the town being very indifferent, it is not fre- Avdthe sore 
quented ; for here, with the outer anchor in 25 fathoms, and the other in 7 fathoms, a ship tween ters 
will not be distant from the shore above 2 cable’s lengths at low water. Gardens 

Between Brown's Gardens and the Mosque Town, there is a reef of rocks projecting from 
the shore near a 3 of a mile, dry at low water. Having anchored at high water, a ship may 
appear to be at a proper distance from the shore, but the declivity from the beach at this 
part being very gradual, and the rise of tide considerable, she may at low water when the — 
rocks appear, be found to have anchored very near them ; the best birth is, therefore, abreast 
the proper watering place, already mentioned. In seme journals, the tide is said to flow 3 140 
hours at full and change, and rises 8 feet perpendicular. | 

At the eastern extremity of the Bay, a reef of sand and coral, lines the shore along the water aa 
N. E. part of the Island, having deep water on its outer edge. ments re 

The water at Johanna is excellent, but wood is a scarce article. The bullocks are small, °°” 
weighing 300 or 350 lbs. each, but the meat is good. Goats, kids, and poultry, may also 
be procured at high prices. On the whole, this is a proper place for obtaining refresh- 
ments, or restoring to health a scorbutic crew, for the Island abounds with cocoa-nuts, 
hmes, oranges, plaintains, and other tropical fruits; yams and sweet potatoes, may also be 

ocured 


pr : | ‘ 

As the wind blows from the hills and valleys in variable gusts, it is prudent to bring a A cestio. 
ship under proper sail on approaching Saddle Island, for hauling close to the wind, or for 
tacking, should that be requisite before she reach the anchorage. 


* The Cirencester abreast the watering place, at anchor in 16 fathoms, had the extremes of the Bay from N. E 
4} N. t0 Sadéfe Ieland W.N. W., and the town E..4 N , off shore § a mile, 
Z2 
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The natives are hospitable, but they possess a considerable degree ot low cunniug, and 
some of them are addicted to theit. 
in November the weather 1s precarious, heavy rains are expected here at this time, with 
the changing of the monsoon, which generaily happens about the middle of the month ; the 
Monmoom. northerly monsoon then commencing, it is considered not pertectly safe to remain in Johanna 
Road during these northerly winds, “oich may at Umes be lable to blow strong. ‘The cur- 
rents are variable about this Island, particularly at the change of the monsoons, but their 
general course is to the 5S. Westw aid: | - 


DANGERS probubly existing in the vicinity of the Comoro Islands are the following ;— 
pankatothe A Bank on which the Devonshire, 10th September, 1766, at 114 P.M. had from 17 to 
yous, 6-20 fathoms coarse sand, with red and black specks, when she wore immediately, and soon 

lost soundings steering N.W. 

On the following noon, they observed in lat. 12° 45'S. with the Island Mayotta bearin 
from S. by W. to W. by N. , distant about 4 leagues, froin which computing her course and 
distance made good, will place the Bank above mentioned in lat. 12° 18'S. and 60 miles 
east trom the eastern part of Mayotta, which Captain Mercer supposed to be the Bank 
discovered by the Tirebrass in 1682. But the Firebrass Bank, 1s sometimes placed about 
16 leagues to the eastward of Muyotta, in lat. 13° 16'S. Another bank or shoal, was 
placed about the same distance S.S. Lastward of Mayotta in the old charts. Ships that 
pass to the eastward of this Island, ought to kecp a goud look out, as there possibly may be 
dangers on some of these doubtful banks, situated between it and Madagascar, which are 
not yet ascertained. 

and near Near Grand Comoro, a shoal or bank is placed by the Portuguese, distant: 3 leagues 
mer’ from the S. W. point of Comoro; it is said to be 5 or 6 leagues. long, N. W. and S. E., 
having 6 fathoms on the south part, and 4: fathoms on the N. W. part, at half flood. 

_ <A-reef of breakers, about 8 or 10 leagues to the westward of Comoro, is said to have 
been seen in the Devonshire, 1764, and appeared to extend N. E. and S. W. about 2 miles 
in length. 

Doabtfal These seem to be very doubtful, as many ships have passed to the westward of Comoro 
without perceiving any appearance of danger. 


St. Laaaras ST. LAZARUS BANK, in lat. about 12° S., said to be 12 or 14 leagues to the east- 
| ward of the Querimbo Islands, is_ very little known, although several ships have sounded 
on it. The Dorset had soundings of 12 to 18 fathoms on it in 1737, in lat. 11° 56’ S. and 
1° 10’ E. from the main, and the south part seemed i very shoal. The Edgecote, had 10 and 
12 fathoms on it in 1757, in lat. 12° 4’ S. and 1° 12’ E. trom Querimbo ; and the Ray- 
mond in 1784, in lat. 12° 13’ S., about 33 miles east from Cape Delgado, had soundings on 
it. The soundings obtained on it by these ships, seein to have been trom 9 to 50 fathoms ; 
but the extent of this Bank, its real distance from the adjacent coast, and from Comoro, and 
‘ whether any part of it is dangerous, remain imperfectly ascertained. 

The Portugnese describe it to be dangerous. The Kaunitz, Imperial ship, in 1791, is 
said to have scen breakers froin the quarter-deck bearing east distant about 3 leagues, when 
the Jand was visible to the westward, about 11 leagues distance. Mr. Osborn, 1st officer of 
that ship, made the lon. of this shoal 42° 25’ E. by lunar observation, and the lat. is said to 
be 11° 3/S.; although this lat. does not agree with that assigned to ‘the St. Lazarus Bank, 
they are considered by some as the same shoal. 


LittleCo- LITTLE COMORO, a doubtful Island, is now thought to have no existence ; it was 
' ' placed in the old charts in lat. 10° 20’ S. aad on the mer idian of the north end of Comoro. 
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PASSAGE from the COMORO ISLANDS, towards 
INDIA. 


ADJACENT ISLANDS, AND SHOALS. 
WHETHER BOUND TO THE RED SEA, the Persian Gulf, or to India, it seems The Merato 


improper to proceed through the Mozambique Channel after September, on account of light net uot savi- 
bafiling winds anu strong S. W. and Southerly currents, which frequently prevail in October $:,ember, 
and November among the Comoro Islands. The Essex, bound to Bombay, got the winds inal 
from northward, 15th September, 1791, and reached Johanna the 28th. She left this ceers 
Island October 3d, and the day following was carried to the westward of Comoro by the Eaex weut 
current, which drifted her almost close to the rocks during the night when calm ; it was then late ia the 
deflected by the bluff rocky shore, by which she was swept round a point of the Island, and 

had no soundings, although the boat lay upon a rock where the water was shoal, at a small 
distance in shore. From hence she had S. E. winds to the equator, and crossed it the 15th, 

5. W. and Westerly winds then prevailed, till in lat. 6° N.; N. N. Westerly winds followed, 

till in lat. 10° N., on the 27th; she had N.N. E. and Northerly winds afterward, until her 


arrival at Bombay, the 17th November. 


H. M.S. LEOPARD, Commodore Blankett, bound to the Red Sea, anchored at Jo- reopara 
hanna October 29th, 1798 ; the Dedalus, saw the Island Mayotta on the same day, but ptexcdon 
did not reach Johanna Road till the 5th ;November, owing to light winds and southerly cos. 
currents. They sailed on the 11th, had light variable winds, made the coast of Africa on 
the 24th, in lat. 0° 44’ N.; the current began'to run strong to the southward along the 
coast, sometimes more than 2 miles an hour during the time they continued to beat against 
it and the N. Easterly winds, which was until the 14th February, 1799, without gaining 
ground. - During this period, they were generally within 30 miles on either side the equator, 
and kept near the shore. Provisions began to fail, and the Dedalus was dispatched, 14th 
January, to the Cape of Good Hope, after transporting most part of her provisions to the 
Leopard. This ship, with the Orestes sloop in company, continued to beat without effect 
til the 14th February, when they bore away to Zanzibar to procure provision and refresh- 
ments, and arrived there on the 20th. ‘They sailed again on the 5th of March, coasted 
along to the northward, and had now the current generally favorable, but the wind often 
contrary. Continuing to coast along shore, they passed Cape Gardafui, April 8th, and an- 
chored the 11th, in Aden Road. 


THE ASCENSION, was close to the Comoro Islands, late in October, 1608, and had passages 
stormy weather in the southern part of the Mozambique Channel ; she touched at the Island woramviqee 
Pemba on the African coast to obtain refreshments, but was obliged to leave it by the perfidy an'Arsbins 
of the natives, who appeared friendly until some of the crew were enticed on shore, and then men.fo 
assaulted them. After leaving this place, she continued to beat at sea until she fell in with" 
a group of uninhabited Islands,* abounding with cocoa-nuts, and other refreshments. The 
contrary winds continued till late in March, which prevented her reaching Aden Road be- 
fore April.f . 


: Probably some of those in the Seychelle Archipelago. | 
+ Captain Saris, with the Clove, Hector, and Thomas, left Mohilla, in November, 1611, made the coast of 
Mehmda in December, and were carried back to 5° S, by the currents. They made Cape Bassas, January 4st, 


= 
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THE MARY, Capt. Oyles, from England, bound to the Gulf of Persia, left Table Bay 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 15th August 1694, saw the Coast of Natal in lat. 293°S. on 
the 7th September, having experienced a current of 180 leagues to the westward, from leav- 
ing Table Bay. She had light winds and southerly currents in the Mozambique channel, 
watered ut Johanna, sailed from thence on the 4th November, had variable light winds and 
calms, passed between the African Isles and those of the S. W. part of the Seychelle archi- 
pelago on the 6th December, then stood to the eastward on the south side of the Island 
Seychelles and those near it, left the eastern edge of the bank on the 21st December, and 
steered Mast and N. E. for a few days with variable winds between North and S. W., which 
veered to N.E. and East when near the equator; steered then between N.N. E. and 
N.N.W., making a tack to the eastward at times. Saw the east end of Socotra on the 
16th January 1695, having experienced 140 leagues of westerly current from leaving Jo- 
hanna, saw the Coast of Arabia near Cape Chansley on the COth, had here land and sea 
winds from N. E. to S. E., which drew to the southward when off Cape Isolette, with which, 
rounded the Island Mazeira on the 30th, made an occasional tack at times, passed Ras-el- 
had Ist February, and arrived at Gombroon on the 18th. 

These ships, so late in the season, ought to have avoided the Mozambique channel and 
the African coast. Had they proceeded to the eastward of Madagascar, and between Diego 
Garcia and the Seychelle Islands, the Essex would probably have reached Bombay more 
speedily ; and the others destined for Aden and the Red Sea, by following tlie same route, 
then keeping within a few degrees of the western limit of the Muldiva Islands until they had 
reached the 6° or 7° of N. lat., and met with N. N. Easterly winds, there is reason to think 
their passage would not have been very tedious. 


LATHAM’S SHOAL, OR SANDY ISLE, discovered by the ship of this name, 8th 
Dec. 1758, is thought to lie about 14 or 15 leagues from the south end of Zanzibar, in Jat. 6° 
57'S. This shoal bore at noon N. E. by N. 4 or 5 leagues, and land supposed the Island 
Zanzibar, from W. by N. to N. W. by W., distant 10 or 11 leagues, lat. observed 7° 14’ S. 
Captain Foote’s journal, describes the shoal to be a sand bank, about 14 feet above water, 
with rocks around it, and high breakers. It extends N. IE. and S.W. about 2 miles, 
having a rocky point, projecting about 4 a mile from the sand bank to the eastward. The 
journal states it to be in lat. 7° 00’ S. from noon observation, but no allowance was made for 
dip of the horizon, or for the correction of the declination for the longitude in. From noon 
she steered S. by W. 14 miles, and S. by E. 8 miles to sun-set; the Island Monfia then was 
seen bearing S. by W., distant 8 or 9 leagues. Variation 19° W. 


BASSAS DE PATRAM, is a doubtful shoal, for there 1s no satisfactory account con- 
cerning it, except that given by Capt. Wilson, of the Pitt, should be considered as such. 
His journal states, August 16th, 1758, that breakers were seen from the mast-head, bearing 
from E. by N. to E.N.E. distant 5 leagues, supposed to be the Bassas de Patram. He 
made them in lat. 4° 30'S. and 50 miles E. of Comoro by account. 


BASSAS DE AMBER, thought to have been seen in H. M. ships Norfolk and Panther, 
May 17th, 1760, on their passage from Johanna towards India: the sand was visible in se- 
veral places, and the bank appeared about 9 miles in extent. They made 5°49! mer. dis- 
tance east from Johanna, and the lat. about 0°9/S. It is sometimes placed in 51° 50’ E., 


whereas, the run of these ships from Johanna, would place it in lon. about 50°30’ E. The 


1612, had strong easterly winds here, and southerly currents ; but more te the southward, light airs and strong 
ripplings, when they stood out to seaward. From Cape Dorfui (which they made early in February) they stood 
out te sea, and saw it again 8 days after, owing to westerly currents, and arrived at Tamarida Road, in the 
Island Socotra, having a passage of 14 weeks from Mohilla, against the monsoon. ‘These ships made a passage 


_ by keeping mostly out from Jand, while the Leopard could not effect it along the coast. 
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Huddart, in Aug. 1803, saw the appearance of broken water, which they supposed might be 
the Amber Shoal, lat. then 0° 5’S. Ion. by chro. 48°50’ E. But probably neither this, nor 


Bassas de Patram really exist. 


DEPARTING FROM JOHANNA, towards India, a course about N.N. E. is proper 
to the parallel of 8° S. lat., to avoid falling in with the Aldabra Islands, and in crossing their 
latitude, a good look-out is requisite. From the parallel of 8°S. a course more easterly To sit trom 
ought to be steered, to cross the equator in lon. 53° or 54° E., taking care to avoid Alphonse Istasas 
Island near the parallel of 7°S. lat., aud the African Islands near the 5th parallel of south tan 
latitude. By crossing the equator well to the eastward, the situation assigned to the Amber 
Shoal will be avoided. — 
In running from the Gomoro Islands to the equator, during the southerly monsoon, the 
winds generally prevail at S.S. Eastward, increasing in strength as the latitude is decreased ; 
and they veer to S.S. W. and S. W. in north latitude. 
From the equator, a ship bound to Bombay, may stecr a direct course for that place, 
taking care to get on the parallel of the Island Kanary, at a considerable distance from the 
coast, and then steer directly east tor it. In steering east for the entrance of Bombay Har- tow to ap 
bour, the soundings denote the approach to the land. On the parallel of Kanary, at the bontey. 
distance of 40 leagues to the westward, the depths are from 52 to 60 fathoms ; at 20 leagues 
distance, 46 and 48 fathoms; at 10 leagues distance, 36 or 37 fathoms; and 5 leagues west 
from it, 19 or 20 fathoms. | 
At the conclusion of the southerly monsoon, a ship leaving the Comoro Islands, should 
steer more easterly than during the strength of the southerly winds, to counteract the pre- 
vailing westerly currents. 
If bound from the Mozambique channel, or from Mauritius, to the southern part of the 
Malabar Coast, or to Colombo, near the close of the S. W. monsoon, a ship may steer a 
course from the equator to pass through the Eight or Nine Degrees’ Channel ; but if bound channew 
to the south part of Ceylon or the Coromandel t, the One and a Half Degree Channel tits.” 
seems preferable, being more direct, and equally safe as the former. 
In passing through the 9° Channel in thick weather, and uncertain of the exact latitude, 
should a ship see the Island Minicoy, she may pass on either side of it as seems most expe- 
dient ; but great caution is requisite in approaching any of these Islands in thick weather, or 
in light winds, for they are all very low, with extensive coral reefs contiguous to them ; close 
to which, there are no soundings. 
If this channel is adopted by a ship bound to the Coromandel Coast, and certain of being 
to the eastward of Minicoy, a direct course may be steered for Point de Galle: xf uncertain 
of the longitude, she ought to steer to the eastward, until soundings are obtained on the bank To eer tor 
adjacent to Cape Comorin, any where between lat. 8°04’ N. and 9° North. The depths are """ 
from 45 to 50 fathoms 8 or 9 leagues off the coast, at which distance the high land will be 
easily seen in clear weather ; but the weather being generally hazy during the S. W. mon- 
_ soon, the land is seldom visible until near it; a course, therefore, must be steered to the 
southward, so soon as soundings are obtained. In steering from Cape Comorin for Point de 
Galle, a course should be adopted to place a ship in the latitude of the latter, at a reasonable 
distance from it, for the current at times sets into the Gulf of Manar; and near Point de 
Galle, the wind is sometimes at S. S. Westward, which might cause considerable delay were 
a ship not able to round the S. W. extremity of Ceylon.* Should a ship’s position be cor- 
rectly known by lunar observations or chronometers, or any of the Islands be seen in passing 
through either the 8° or 9° Channel, there will be no cause to steer for soundings off Cape 


Comorin, but a direct course may be adopted for Point de Galle. 


* Many ships from England, bound to Madras, got into the Gulf of Manar about a century ago, in the strength 
of the S. W. monsoon, sometimes falling in with Manapar Point, or the land near Tutacorin ; but their journals 
shew, that by making a few tacks, they all got round Ceylon without difficulty. 
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SOUTH COAST of AFRICA, from CAPE AGUILHAS 
to ALGOA BAY; 


BAYS, HEADLANDS, AND SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Rays ofsonth = THE BAYS ON THE SOUTH COAST OF AFRICA, are mostly open to S. E. and 


Struy's Bay. 


St. Sebastian 
Bay. 


Gee. site of 
Cape Intanta. 


Mossel Ray. 


Geo. site of 
Cape St 
Blaze. 

How to aall 
into the bay. 


Easterly winds, seldom visited by large ships, except in exigent cases, but small vessels from 
the Cape, frequent several of these Bays to procure timber. i 

From Cape Aguilhas, Cape Infanta bears about E. N. E. +N. érve bearing, distant 18 
leagues ; the coast between them is low, and sandy in some places near the sea, extending 
from the former Cape, in a circular direction to N. Eastward, by which Struy’s Bay is 
formed to the eastward of that cape; being open to easterly and southerly winds, and the 
coast around sterile, this bay ought never to be entered by any ship voluntarily, as may be 


seen in a preceding section, where the Cape and Bank of Aguilhas are described.* 


ST. SEBASTIAN BAY, is formed on the north-side of Cape Infanta, the land turning 
sharp round from this cape to the N. W. then taking a circuit to northward and eastward, 
forms the bay, which is open to southerly and easterly winds, and not frequented : the coast 
around this bay has deep water near it, and seems clear of danger ; about 2 leagues off shore, 
the depths are 36 and 38 fathoms. At the bottom of the bay, to the N. W. of Cape Infanta, 
there is a valley between the mountains, through which Infanta River descends to the sea, 
and there is said to be good anchorage off the entrance of the river, where a ship might be 
sheltered from N. W. and Westerly winds, but there is generally a considerable swell tum- 
bling into this bay. Cape Infanta, the southern extreme of St. Sebastian Bay, is of mid- 
dling height, with sand downs over it, having an arid appearance; the lat. of this cape is 
about 34° 35'S. lon. 20°54’ E. To the northward of the Bay of St. Sebastian, there is a 
flat table hill, and further to the N. eastward, a mountain with a hummock on it, resembling 
a cupola. 

From St. Sebastian Bay, the coast extends nearly on a parallc] to Cape Vaches, the dis- 
tance between them about 23 leagues: in this space, the coast is high, and has a regular 
appearance. 


FLESH BAY, in the vicinity of Cape Vaches, in lat. about 34° 23’ S., was sometimes 
entered by the early Dutch Navigators, where they got water, bullocks, and other refresh- 


ments. There is said to bea reef projecting from Cape Vaches, and an island near the shore 
at the bottom of Flesh Bay. 


MOSSEL BAY, has been called also the Bay of St. Blaze, or St. Bras, and from the 
similarity of the plans, it seems to be the bay mentioned above, although they differ consi- 
derably in latitude, as represented by the Dutch plans. Cape St. Blaze, in lat. 34°10! S. 
lon. 22° 18’ E. is the southern extreme of Mossel Bay, situated 7 or 8 leagues north-ecastward 
from Cape Vaches. There is a reef off Cape St. Blaze, at the distance of a short 4 mile to 


* This bay is about 2} leagues wide, between Cape Aguilas Point, and the first low point to the N. Eastward. 
Betwixt the latter point and Cape Infanta, the coast forms an extensive concavity. The Arniston transport, from 
Ceylon bound to England in 1815, being wrong in their reckoning, and thinking they were to the westward cf the 
Cape, edged away to the N. W. for St. Helena, and got into Struys Bay during a strong southerly gale ; not 
being able to ride at her anchors, she drove on shore, and out ef upward of 300 persons, only 5 or 0 survived 
that catastrophe. 
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the §. Eastward, on which the sea generally breaks ; it is steep to, on the outside, and be- 
tween it and the cape there is a narrow channel, with 5 fathoms water. The western red- 
dish bluff, kept open of the craggy point, (which is about $ of a mile to the westward of the 
cape) bearing W. by N. 2 N. will lead a ship about $ or 4 of a cable’s length clear of the 
reef in 16 or 18 fathoms, and when the cape bluff is brought to bear W. N. W. she may haul anchorage, 
directly into the bay, and anchor in any situation thought convenient, the soundings being “~ | 


regular over a sandy bottom. . . | 
Seal Island, is near the shore in the west side of the bay ; when it’bears N. W. by W. the 
com magazine (a long white stone building) 8. W. by S. and the outer point South, a ship 


will have a good birth in 74 fathoms water, distant from the shore nearly 1 mile. 

Water may be conveniently got near the landing place, which is on a sandy beach, at a 
cove or small bay, near the point Holders. There is another small bay about ? of a mile 
tothe S. E. of it, where the landing is most convenient when there 1s a great swell. 

Mossel Bay is open to the wind from south to east, and when blowing fresh from these 
points, a great swell rolls in; the S. E. gales seldom blow more than 24 hours at a time, and 
generally moderate in the evening. _ 

Several brackish rivers fall into this bay, none of which will admit a boat. Near the 
shore, brush wood is only to be had, but a little way up the Great Brack River, there is 
plenty of large timber. : 

Beef and mutton may be procured at moderate prices, but vegetables and fruit are scarce. 

Fish are plentiful near Seal Island, and oysters may be got on the rocks and reefs about the 
Cape. The farmers here, supplied formerly a considerable quantity of grain for the con- 
sumption at the Cape of Good Hope, but the cultivation of this article is now neglected. 

The tide flows to 3 hours on full and change of moon, and rises 6 feet perpendicular, varia- 
tion 27° 54° W. in 1797. The bearings, here mentioned, are magnetic. 

From Mossel Bay to Seal Cape, or Cape Delgado, the distance is about 23 or 24 leagues ; coase to 
the coast between them lies nearly east and west, (true bearing) extending a little to the Cape Dt 
southward of the parallel of 34° south lat. It is a bold coast, the land generally of mode- 


rate height near the sea, and mountainous inland. 


KNYSNA, OR NYSNA RIVER, situated about 20 miles to the westward of the en- Knysna Ri | 
trance of Plettemberg Bay, is formed between 2 perpendicular rocky headlands, and it looks 
hke the entrance of a large dock when viewed from seaward. 
_ Captain Callandar, and Captain Waterman, who went from Plettember 
It, have forwarded to me the following description of this place.— . 

During a heavy gale at S. E. with a high sea at the entrance of the Knysna, no danger 
was perceived, except some rocks on the east side, and by keeping nearest the west side, a 
ship not drawing more than 20 feet, might have a fair chance of getting in safe, as there 
seems to be only a small spot at the entrance, with so little as 34 fathoms water. Whenen- 
tered in between the heads, the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms,.but it is necessary to have a 
boat ready with a small line to run out to the rocks, in order to steady the ship. The dis- 
tance across In the middle is about 60 or 70 fathoms, and there is no rocks but what are 
visible : after you get inside the river, there is room enough for about 30 sail of ships, and 
should a ship require to be hove down, this may be done by the beach, as the shore is steep. 

But a ship ought not to attempt to enter this place, unless she be in danger, and not able 
to keep off shore; in such case, if the attempt 1s made, and the ship should strike at the en- 
trance, the lives of the crew will probably be saved, because you feel little or no wind after 
entering between the heads, although it blow strong outside. 

There is good anchorage outside, gradually decreasing towards the entrance. 

Knysna River is contiguous to fine forests of timber, which might be procured and ship- 
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ped here, with more facility than at Plettemberg Bay, where the small vessels are sent from 
the Cape to procure this article: vessels might easily be built in the Knysna. 


PLETTEMBERG BAY, is the Muscle, or Formosa Bay, of the old charts ; itis formed 
by the projecting Peninsula, called Seal Cape, or Cape Delgado, which is the southern ex- 
treme, and may be easily known by a gap in the land, about a mile to the westward of 
Seal Hill, which gives the Cape the appearance of an Island, when viewed from the south- 
ward at a few leagues distance. 

The only danger in approaching the Bay, is the Whale Reef, a circular shoal of rocks 
bearing S. E. by E. by compass from the Cape, near 1 mile distant; the sea in general 
breaks over it very high, and between it and the Cape there is a channel, in breadth about 3 
of a cable's length, with 9 fathoms, the least water. This channel should not be attempted 
but in case of necessity, as there is generally a great swell, and when it blows strong, the 
wind is unsettled and baffling near the Cape. By giving the Cape point a birth of a large 
mile, ships may pass safely to the southward, and round the east side of the Whale, which 
is steep, having 18 fathoms water about 34 of a cable’s length from it; and when the south 
end of the long sandy beach is open with the high rocky point on the north side of Seal 
Hill, they are to the northward of the shoal, and if the wind permit, may haul close into 
the bay. The common anchorage is in 17 or 18 fathoms water, about 3 of a mile from the 
governor's store houses, bearing from them S. by E. § E. which is convenient for taking in 
timber ; but by bringing the Cape to bear S. by E. $ E. and the gap S. W. a ship will be in 
83 or 9 fathoms water, good ground, and more sheltered. 


Geo. ste,ke. Cape Delgado, the southern extremity of the bay, is in lat. 34° 64’ S. lon. about 23° 48! E. 
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the variation 27° 12’ W. in 1797. From the extremity of the Cape, the bay extends about 
5 miles to the westward, sheltered from all winds, except those at S. E. and Eastward. 
The wind from E.S. E. to 8S. S. W. sets in a great swell, but S. Easterly gales are of short 
duration here, as at Mossel Bay. The landing place is on a sandy beach near the gover- 
nor’s store-houses, at the south-end of which, there is a small river that descends from a 
farm at the distance of 13 mile, the entrance of which is generally closed with a dry sandy 
bar. At both ends of the beach, rocky points project, and from the S. point E.S. E. 1 
cable’s length, are some rocks dry at low water, which break off the sea. Wood may be 
cut near the landing place ; watering is difficult, as the casks must be rolled near 300 yards 
over a heavy sand, and then rafted through the surf, which frequently runs high. Beef and 
poultry may be had at reasonable prices; vegetables are scarce; fish are plentiful near the 
Cape, and about the rocks off the landing place. Vessels from the Cape load timber at 
this bay, for 12 miles to the N. W. of the landing place there ts a forest, where various sorts 
of timber may be had ; some of large dimensions, proper for either house or ship building. 

The tide flows to 3h. 10m. on full and change, and rises 5 or 6 feet perpendicular ; a strong 
current at times sets out of the bay, between the Cape and the Whale. Several brackish 
rivers fall into the north side of this Bay. Around Plettemberg Bay the land is hilly, and 
inland to the northward, there is a mountain of an irregular shape, called Buffalo Mountain, 
the highest part of which is to the eastward. About a degree to the eastward of Buffalo 
Mountain, there is inland, another of a sharp conical form, called Peaked Mountain; 9 
leagues farther eastward, there is a table hill, called Flat Mountain; and between these a 
round hill, called Round Mountain, or Grenadier’s Cap ; all of which, are at a considerable 
distance from the sea. 3 

From Plettemberg Bay, the coast diverges a little southward from the true east point, to 
the distance of 30 leagues, being generally of middling height near the sea, and destitute of 
any places of shelter, the depth 60 fathoms about 5 leagues off shore. 


ST. FRANCIS BAY, called also (Kromme) Crooked River Bay, has been visited by 
some ships in distress. The Pigot got water and other refreshments there in June 1785 ; 
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and the Countess of Sutherland remained in it, (after losing her masts at sea) fromJuly 18th 
to August 17th, 1801; while she continued at this place, had frequent land and sea breezes, 
with strong winds at times from S. E. blowing into the bay, rendering her situation very 
dangerous, for the cables were much injured, and some of the anchors were broken by the 
rocks, although she moved from 10 fathoms on the east side, to 7 fathoms on the west side 7 
of the bay, to endeavour to get better anchorage. A little to the eastward of the entrance ancuorege. 
of the river, the Pigot found a spot of 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, where she moored ata 
large mile distant from the shore, the eastern extremity of the land in sight bearing E. 10° 
N. érue bearing, and a round mount in one with the entrance of the river, which is the best 
situation to moor. 

Crooked River is the only landing place, and that not always practicable, on account of 
the high surf; the most water on the bar at high water, is 7 or 8 feet on the springs. The 
tide flows to 5 hours, 15 minutes, on full and change of the moon, and rises 5 or 6 feet. In the 
river the water is brackish, but about a mile up, there is a spring on the larboard shore. 
A boat should be anchored outside of the surf, and the casks hauled through it by ropes to 
her, when filled and brought down the river. 

The Countess of Sutherland, had her long boat stove, which was hauled on shore to re- 
pair, but she buried in the sand, and could not be extricated. 

Bullocks and other refreshments may be procured in this bay ; it abounds with fish, but 
is much exposed to southerly and easterly winds, and the ground being generally rocky, it 
ought not to be chosen as a place of refreshment, except in a case of necessity. From the 
south-west point of the bay, a reef of high breakers projects out to a considerable distance, 
with deep water close to it, which point is in lat. 34° 14’ S. lon. about 25° East, and is 
called the Cape of Mountains by the French, although it is not high land; but on the same ceo. site ana 
meridian, about 7 or 8 leagues inland, there is a remarkable rugged piece of high land, the seri 
flat and round mountains, already mentioned, being 12 or 14 leagues to the westward of 
the bay. | 

F as Crooked River Bay, the coast lies nearly in the direction of the drue east point, to coat to the 
the distance of 7 or 8 leagues, then bending to the northward of east 4 or 5 leagues farther, “"""" 
forms Cape Recife, or Arrecife, the southern extremity of Algoa Bay; on this part of the 
coast, there is 60 fathoms water within 2 leagues of the shore, in some places. 


ALGOA, OR ZWARTKOP’S BAY, is very extensive, but it is only in the western part aigoa Bay, 
of it to the N. W. of Cape Recife, where ships may anchor and find shelter, or under the C5): Recr. 
Isles St. Croix. Cape Recife, (Rocky Cape) is in lat. 34° 2’S., lon. 25° 49’ E. by cor- 
rect observations ; it is low and sandy, with a small conical hill near the extremity, not per- 
ceived unless close in shore, having several rocks above water adjacent, and reefs projecting 
out to the southward and S. W. to the distance of 14 mile from the shore, on which the sea 
generally breaks high, when there is much swell. This place is not easily known, although 
the Islands St. Croix lie in the north part of the bay, about 4 leagues distant from the Cape, 
the highest of which, appears like a saddle ; for they resemble small sandy hummocks on the 
main, not discernible in coming from the westward, unless close in with the shore. 

Coming from the westward, a ship ought to pass round Cape Recife, at the distance of Howto sai 
3 or 4 miles, until it is brought to bear W. by N. or West by compass, she may then haul Cape inte 
in, and keep within a mile of the shore, (or less) to the next rocky point called the False’*"””’ 
Cape, carrying from 7 to 12 fathoms, the course being N. 4 E. A Sunken Rock with only 
6 feet water on it, bears E. by S. by compass, from the rocky point about 3 miles, and 4 or 
5 miles N. by E. from Cape Recife ; as the sea does not break on this rock in fine weather, 
it must have a proper birth, by keeping 34 or 4 miles from the Rocky Point or False Cape, 
in passing outside; although a ship may occasionally use the channel inside of the Rock, by 
borrowing within 1 mile or leas of the False Cape. From henge to the anchorage off the 
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landing place at Baker's River, the course is N. N. W. 4 W. and N. W. by N. distance 2 


miles, the soundings regular and clear. The bottom is sandy all over the bay, except be- 
tween the grand and south Isles of St. Croix, to the eastward of them, where the bottom is foul. 
The channels betwixt any of these Isles are sate; between the N. W. Isle and the grand 
Isle, the depths are 10 and 12 fathoms; between the latter and the south Isle, 15 and 154 
fathoms ; and between the N. W Isle and the main, 7 fathoms, in a channel about 3 of a 
mile broad. ‘To the 8. W. of the grand Isle, ships may anchor and receive shelter against 
the S. E. winds, and it is an eligible situation for clearing Cape Recife, when the gale mode- 
rates sufficiently to permit a ship to carry sail. | 
The common anchorage off the landing place, 13 in 63 or 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, the 
mouth of Baker’s River W. 4S. about # of a mile, and the outermost point of the land S. 


by F.3 E. If at the Isles St. Croix, bring the grand Isles to bear from S.S. E. to 8. S. W. 
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distant 4 mile, or rather more, in 10 or 104 fathoms, sandy bottom. 

The common landing place is on a small beach close to the northward of Baker’s River, 
the mouth of which is generally closed with a dry sandy bar; about 100 yards within it, there 
is a good spring of fresh water, and about ? ofa mile to the southward there is a small run of 
water, called Baker's Fountain. With a westerly wind, any number of casks may be easily 
rafted off from the shore. Bullocks and sheep are good and plentiful, fish may be caught 
in abundance with hook and line near the reefs, and oysters are got at low water on the 
springs ; a ship may also refit here with spars, as there are large forests inland. 

Zwartkop’s River bears by compass N. 2 E. distant 10 miles from the Cape, and W. i S. 
from the Grand Isles St. Croix 73 miles: at a favorable opportunity, a boat may pass 
through the surf over the’bar into this River, where it is navigable for a buat 8 or 9 miles 
up; a little below this, the water is fresh. The Dutch have given the name of this River to 
the bay, but the bay generally retains the name of Algoa, given it by the Portuguese dis- 
coverers : other rivers fall into it, to the northward of the Isles St. Croix. 

The common anchorage is exposed to the winds from S. by E. to E. N. E.; if fresh from 
any of these directions it sets in a great swell, but it is said never to blow strong from the 
eastward, and that a ship may ride here at all seasons of the year, although in the summer 
months it is probably not very safe. Wood is scarce near the sea, but a few miles inland 
there is plenty of large timber. The coast is generally sandy around the bay ; to the west- 
ward there is a range of hills, and to the north-west of Zwartkop’s River, the craggy moun- 
tain may be seen inland, when the weather is favourable. It is high water at 3h. 20m. full 
and change, and rises 6 feet perpendicular; variation 28° 48’ W. in 1811. Bullocks and 
sheep may be had at moderate prices, but vegetables arc scarce. Fish are caught near the 
Isles, and about the reefs of Cape Recife. Oysters may be got on the rocks along shore, 
and plenty of fish may be obtained in Zwartkop’s River with the Seine. The Isles St. 
Croix, abound with seals ; and this, and Plettemberg’s Bay, abound with whales, in July, 
August, and part of September. 

Captain Dighton, of the Upton Castle, carried a detachment of 450 troops from the Cape 
to Algoa Bay in October, 1811, and as he found considerable difficulty in discerning it, 
having ran to the eastward as far as the Bird Islands, before he found his mistake, and was 
obliged to work back to the westward ; he thinks, therefore, that the following directions may 
prove useful in approaching Algoa Bay from the westward. 

Ships coming trom the westward bound into Algoa Bay, after passing St. Francis Bay, 
and getting abreast of Christian Vogels River, ought to keep near the shore in about 25 fa- 
thoms water: the entrance of this river is in lon. 25° 26° E. and may be known if near the 
land, by a large patch of sand on its western side, and there are no sand patches for 2 miles 
east of it, this space being green, or covered with brush-wood close to the sea. When the 
entrance of this river bears N. E. you will perceive the mouth of a larger one about 4 a mile 
to the westward called Stadden River, from whence the course 1s E. S.E.3S. by compass, 
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to Cape Recife. If. the weather be clear when off the latter Cape, Craggy Mountain will 
be seen hearing N. by W. $ W., and a high mountain with a flat summit N. W. by N. 
Cape Recife is a low sandy point, (of which there are several on this coast) not otherwise 
remarkable, having rocks projecting a mile into the sea, which at a little distance resemble 
islets. The small round hummock near the extremity of the Cape, is not easily perceived, 
unless in a particular point of view. Having rounded the-Cape, steer north for the next 
Rocky Point or False Cape, and pass it at 3 miles distance at least, as a Rock hes E. by S. 
from the point abont this distance, with 6 feet water on it ; from hence to the anchorage in 
_ Algoa Bay, the course is N. W. by N. in regular soundings from 18 to 7 fathoms. We 
anchored in 7 fathoms fine brown sand, with the flagstaff near the landing place bearing 
S.W. 3 W. 14 mile distant, Blockhouse W.S.W.i5S., St. Croix Island E.N. E. 3 N., 
Craggy Mountain N. by W. ? W., farthest extreme of land to the Eastward E. £ S., ex- 
tremity of Rocky Point or False Cape S. by E. 4 E. ) 
There is a small Fort on an eminence near the landing place, called Fort Frederick, but 


the chief military station is several miles inland. 


COAST of AFRICA, from ALGOA BAY, to CAPE 
| CORRIENTES. 


BIRD ISLANDS, OR CHAOS, in lat. 33° 48'S. lon. 26° 22’ E. distant about 12 Geo, ae or 
leagues E. 3 S. of Cape Recife by compass, consist of 3 low Isles, with several black rocks 
above and under water, extending about 3 or 4 miles nearly W. by N. and E. by S. érue 
bearing, and distant 6 or 7 miles from the main land opposite. H. M. Ship Stag, examined 
these Isles in March, 1814, in search of the wreck of the William Pitt; entering between 
them and the land from the westward, she anchored in 17 fathoms within them, and passed 
through to the eastward between them and Cape Padron on the following day. In mid-chan- 
nel, the least water was 12 and 13 fathoms, inside of the Isles, and in some parts 17 and 18 fa- 
thoms rocky bottom, but sounding in the boats, the depths decreased regularly to 6 or 7 fa- 
thoms close to the main, where the ground was found better for anchorage than near the 
Islands. Bird Island is the easternmost, about 3 mile in extent, of a round form, where the 
landing was found difficult, on account of the rocks, and myriads of birds, particularly Gan- 
nets and Peguins which covered the Isle. The next Isle, about 3 a mile in length, called 
Seal Island, and the third called Stag Island, with black rocks that extend from it to the 
westward, were all covered with seals. ‘There are 2 sunken rocks surrounded by others, poadingtoa 
partly visible at low water, but in fine weather, the sea probably does not break on them at “~~ 
high tude ; one of these lies 23 miles West from Bird Island, and S. W. by S. from the 
west end of the reef by compass. The other is the DODDINGTON ROCK, bearing by 
compass S.W. from the centre of Bird Island at 6 or 7 miles distance,* being in lat. 


* This description of the Bird Islands, Doddington Rock, and adjacent coast, is chiefly taken from L. Fitz- 
maurice, of the Royal Navy, who went from the Stag Frigate, in the boats, to examine the Isles and the 
Channel. 

Although the Bird Isles were environefl with high breakers, 2 small inlets or creeks were discovered at the 
west end of the easternmost Isle, with smooth water, where the boats landed. On the beach of the main oppo- 
site to the Isles, the high surf rendered it impracticable to land, and steep cliffs with sand hills seemed to present 
an impenetrable barrier into the interior. 

In Mr. Fitzmaurice’s plan of these Isles, the Doddington Rock is placed 7 or 8 miles to seaward of the eas- 
ternmost Bird Island, whereas, Captain James Callander, who was also in the Stag, at a former visit to these Isles, 
places the Doddington Rock only 3 or 4 miles outside of them. Cape Padron is placed at 8 or 9 miles distance 
from the easternmost Bird Island by the former officer, and at 6 leagues distance from the same Island by the 
later, bu t Mr. Fitzmaurice’s plan seems to be nearest the truth. 


- 
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33° 53’ S., and it was on this rock, that the Doddington East Indiaman struck in the night, 
when steering E. N. E. by compass, in 1756, where she soon went to picces, and only about 
23 of her crew with the chief mate reached Bird Island on pieces of the wreck, where they re- 
inained several months, and built a boat, in which a few survivors reached the Comoro Islands. 

There are 25 and 26 fathoms water near the east and west extreies of Bird Isles, and 
the depths are thought to be from 35 to 40 fathoms near the Doddington Rock on the 
outside, which is very dangerous for ships making the land hereaboui in thick weather, or in 
the night, more particularly, if standing toward the shore when working to windward. 


Ge.uteop CAPE PADRON, in lat. about 33° 40'S. lon. about 26° 34’ E. bears E. N. E. by 
Cape Facron’ compass from Bird Islands, distant 3 or 4 leagues, being a projecuuig point of land, with a 
bay on the western side between it and Bird Islands; but althouyh there is a channel be- 
tween these Islands and the main, through which the Stag passed, as mentioned above, that 
might be used in case of necessity, yet it 1s uncertain if there be any secure anchorage inside 
_ of these Islands in bad weather, on account of the bottom being rocky near them, as far as 

that ship explored. 

The Craggy Mountain over Algoa Bay, forms the eastern boundary of the chain of moun- 
tains on the coast of South Africa, there being no remarkable high land farther to the east- 

coment. Ward, for the coast is then of moderate height, with sand downs and steep cliffs in several 
ward of Cape Dlaces, “ To the eastward of Cape Padron, the sand hills become higher, and appear in 

"square patches, the coast extending true E. N. E. Northerly 13 or 14 leagues to the mouth 
Great Fish Of the Great Fish River, or Rio de Infanta, which is in lat. 33° 25’ S. lon. 27° 37’ E. and 
Gen site,ang continues nearly in the same direction 9 or 10 leagues farther, to the entrance of the Keis- 
Keiskamma kamma River in the Kaffer country, which is in lat. 33° 12’ S. lon. about 28° 7! E. 

The whole of this coast is barren, and composed of sand-hills fronting the sea. The 
northern extremity of Cape Aguilhas Bank converges toward the coast, as the distance is 
increased to the eastward of Algoa Bay. Abreast of the river Jast mentioned, there are no 

First point soundings to be got 6 or 7 leagues off shore. From this river's mouth, the coast takes a 

geo. site, and Cirection more N. Eastward, to the First point of Natal, in lat. about 32° 29! S. lon. about 

point. 29° 25' E., which has 3 small hills over it; from hence, it continues in a direction nearly 
N. E. { N. to the Third or Last Point of Natal, in lat. about 30° 15’ S. and lon. about 
31° 29’ E. Between these points there is another called the Second or Middle Point of 
Natal, in lat. about 31° 8'S. This coast, called Natal by the Portuguese, because they 
discovered it on Christmas Day, 1s destitute of good harbours, and little frequented, being 
inhabited by negroes who are thought to be inhospitable to strangers,* and the coast 

st. John’s rally sterile near the sea, there 1s no inducement for any ship to touch here. The River 

others. Si. John’s falls into the sea, between the first and middle points of Natal, Christian’s River 
on the south side of the latter point, and Ant’s River, and Bloody River, between it and the 
third point. Mostly all of these rivers on the S. E. coast of Africa, are closed up at the en- 
trance by sandy bars, on which there is generally a high surf. St. John’s River may be 
known by the 2 bluff points which form the entrance; between it and the first point of 
Natal, a concavity is formed, and to the northward of the middle point, the coast assumes 
the same form, opposite to Ant’s and Bloody Rivers. 


Geo.steop RIVER, AND PORT NATAL, are situated about 4 leagues to the northward of the 


the River 


and pot ot third point; and the southernmost point of the Bay is in lat. 29° 55’ S. lon. 31° 28’ E. by 
“w._ lunar observations. This place is only navigable by small vessels, the bar being very dan- 


* The crew of an American ship, which suffered shipwreck on the Kaffer Coast near the Keiskamma River, 
was treated with hospitality by the natives; but this is seldom to be expected, particularly farther to the N. East- 


ward, where the crews of some ships that were wrecked, have most probably perished through the perfidy of the 
inhabitants. 


pee a 


fas be 
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gerous, having only 5 feet on it at low water, and the rise of the tide is but 5 feet more, ex- 
cept in September and October, when there is about 12 feet on it in spring tides. There is 
generally a heavy swell on it, and as it is very narrow, 2 or 3 of these will carry a vessel 
over; the water will then deepen to 2, 3, 4, and 5 fathoms, and she ought to keep along 
the larboard shore at a ship's length distance. When about a mile within the river, a piece 
of barren ground is perceived at the declivity of a hill, opposite to which there is anchorage 
in 4 fathoms, at a cable's length from the shore; but it is confined, and not frequented at 
present by European vessels. ‘The tide flows here, at 10 o'clock on full and change of moon. 

Coming from the northward, the south point of Natal River is most conspicuous; and by 
its projection the Bay is formed, where a vessel may anchor with a S. W. wind, in 9 fathoms 
sandy bottom, the point bearing S. W. by S. 2 miles, the northern extreme N. 52° E., and 
the extreme of the Bay S. 70° W. by compass. From the north point, some sunken rocks 
extend out a 4 of a mile; and in going into the river, the passage is between these and the 
sandy point on the Jarboard side. To the S. Westward there isa table mountain, with ano- 
ther of the same form under it. The banks of the river are low, abounding with hippopo- 
tami, and overflowed at high tides. ‘This place was frequented by the early voyages to In- 
dia: at present there 1s no trade carried on here, but poultry may be procured for metal 
buttons, &c. The natives go nearly naked, are shy of strangers, and though apparently in- 
offensive, are armed with lances, bows, and arrows. 

The coast of Natal is generally high land, or of moderate height, interspersed with sand 
hills; and in many places the shore is rocky, with deep soundings near it. The country is 
said to be fertile inland, abounding with cattle and elephants. 

Fisher’s Point is distant from Port Natal 9 or 10 leagues to the N. E., having a river and Fishers 
bay on the north side of it; about 21 leagues farther, in a direction nearly N. E., lies the ""™ 
Point St. Lucia, both of which are low land ; and 6 or 7 leagues farther, lies the River St. Lucia. 
From hence to Cape Fumos, the coast continues nearly in a N. E. direction, the distance cous of 
about 30 leagues, and then takes its course nearly north, about 23 leagues more, to the =~ 
Island St. Mary's, at the entrance of Delagoa Bay. This extent of coast from Point St. 
Lucia, has been called Fumos by the Portuguese, on account of the discoverers having per- 
ceived smoke in different places. It is generally composed of low land near the sea, and 
little frequented by Europeans, consequently, its true contour is ae imperfectly known. 
About 11 or 12 leagues to the S. W. of Cape Fumos, Gold Downs River is situated ; and 
on the north side of the Cape, there is another river. Several parts of this coast, have 


no soundings except near the shore. 


DELAGOA BAY, called also the Bay of Lorenzo Marques, from its discoverer, is of Extent of | 
great extent, being 7 leagues in breadth east and west from St. Mary’s and Elephant Islands © 
at the entrance, to the mouth of the principal river, called Delagoa River, also English Ri- 
ver, and Rio de Lorenzo Marques. The length of the Bay from north to south is about 10 
or 11 leagues, but all the southern part is shallow and unsafe. 

Cape St. Mary’s, the N. E. point of the Island of the same name, is in lat. 25° 58'S. and Geo. site of 
in lon. 33° 15! E., which is a high undulating land ; near the middle of the Island on the east Mary's. 
side, there is a single hill with white spots. This Island is separated from the point of the 
main land by a narrow rocky channel. On this peninsula of the ‘main, there is a high hill, 

a Mount Calato, and the northern extremity bears the name of Point Inyacke, or 
Mnhaca. 

A little to the N. W. of St. Mary’s Island, there is another small one called Elephant 2cpha» 
Island, from which an extensive reef projects about 5 miles to the northward and westward ; 
between this reef and others, projecting 5 or 6 miles from the land on the north side of the 
Bay, is the proper channel, about 5 miles broad. From Elephant Island, the south side of 
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the Bay is barred by a reef, which extends from the Island to the main land on the west side 
of the Bay.* : | 

A ship bound into this Bay, should keep boats a-head sounding, as the sands are said to 
shift with the tides, which are irregular. Outside the entrance, the general depths are from 
5 to 7 fathoms, and in some places only 44 and 44 fathoms at low water, about 3 leagues 
distance from it, and nearly on the meridian of the east end of Elephant Island; a little 
more to the westward, there are from 6 to 8 fathoms. When a ship has steered in, about 
mid-channel between Elephant Island and the northern shore, the point at the entrance of 
English River will be perceived, which is of a reddish colour; she may then steer toward 
it ; the depths will be irregular, decreasing to 3 and 34 fathoms, when past the Island Shefean, 
which is on the north side of the channel, about 24 leagues outside of the river’s entrance. 
A reef surrounds this Island, projecting farthest out from the N. E. part, to the eastward and 
northward. When the entrance of the river is approached, Poimt Mawhone on the south 
side, must be avoided, as an extensive bank projects from it to the eastward and northward; 
and from the same point, a bank extends along the western shore of the river; Point Rew- 
bun, the north point of the entrance, must therefore be approached nearest in entering this 
river, where the depths are 3 and 4 fathoms at low water between the points, increasing to 
7 and 8 fathoms about 2 miles inside. Ships may anchor at discretion, 1 or 2 miles within 
the entrance, or farther up, where the depths are 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, to the distance of 4 
or 5 miles from the outer point of the river. There is a good watering place on the southern 
shore, opposite to the anchorage ; and a little above Point ‘Talloqueen, a long sandy point on 
the same side, there is a small rivulet, where the Portuguese have a resident ; opposite to the 
point on the other side of the river, the ruins of the Portuguese fort are visible. 

Captain D. Inverarity, in 1802, observed the lat. 25° 58’ S. at the anchorage of this river, 
and made it by lunar observations in lon. 32°41’ E. Variation 28°7' W. High water at 
5h. 15m. on full and change of the moon, and the rise of tide was 14 feet. 

Sailing into, or out of Delagoa Bay, the shoals will generally be seen in clear weather 
from the mast-head, but it is advisable to keep a boat a-head sounding, as the sets of tide 
are not regular, and there are often strong ripplings. The depths above mentioned, are at 
low water spring tides; the bar of the river, which is outside the entrance, is more shoal 
than any other part of the channel, there being only 24 and 3 tathoms on some places of it 
at low water; ships ought, therefore, to cross it with the flowing tide. 

Delagoa, or English River, extends a great way into the country, and is the only one na- 
vigable for ships of moderate size; for although several other rivers fall into this Bay, the 
shallow water on the bars, prevents vessels of burden from entering them. The largest of 
these 1s Manice River, on the north side of the Bay, opposite the Island Shefean, and 
Mapoota River at the southern part of the Bay, where the water is very shoal. A consider- 
able trade was formerly carried on at these rivers for elephant’s teeth, but few English ships 
now visit this Bay. The Portuguese, still retain a little trade with the natives. Ships which 
trade here, ought not to place much confidence in them, particularly if boats are sent a great 
distance up the rivers with goods to barter; for in such cases, the natives have been known 
to attack them, and massacre the crews. At present, they appear more hospitable, if the 
chiefs are treated in a friendly manner, when they visit a ship trading here. Elephants teeth 
are procured in abundance, in barter for India goods, and coarse stuffs of various kinds. 

The Bay abounds with fish, and inland the country is fertile, producing grain, bullocks, 
sheep, and other articles of refreshment. Poultry may also be procured, and fruits, among 
which, pine apples and water melons are the chief. Suyar canes are also cultivated by the 


* Between Elephant Island and the reefs which project to the N. and N. Westward of it, thcre is a narrow chan- 
nel with various depths The bank of soundings extends but a small distance to seaward; and after getting 
ground, a vessel soon comes into shoal water, in running into the Bay ; the bottom 1s rocky, with very irregular 
soundings in general, which require care in a large ship. 
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natives. This Bay is much frequented by southern whalers, who kill here the black whale, 
but it is rather an unhealthy place, being subject to Jungle Fevers. 
‘The country inland is mountainous, but low where it fronts the sea, adjacent to the rivers. 


CAPE CORRIENTES,* bears about érue E. 33° N. from Delagoa Bay, distant about coast trom 
68 leagues. The coast between them forms a small degree of concavity, having several Cipe Cor 
rivers, the largest of which is Inhampura, about 24 leagues trom the Cape, and Gold River, “" 

a few leagues farther westward. 

This part of the coast is seldom seen by European ships at present, and therefore very 
little known. , : 

Cape Corrientes has a hill over it, which may be seen 10 or 12 leagues distant: the coast cco. site ot 
about it is clear of danger, with deep water, the edge of the bank of soundings, not extend- "*“*?" 
ing above 3 or 4 miles off shore. This Cape, by observations taken in 1802, by Captain 


Inverarity, is in lat. 24° 14’ S. and lon. 35° 513! E. 


DESCRIPTION of the COAST of AFRICA, from 
CAPE CORRIENTES to MOZAMBIQUE. 


FROM Cape Corrientes to the point of land that forms the eastern extremity of Inham- tanamban 
ban Bay, the distance is 5 leagues ¢rue north; this is a sandy point, with a sand hill over Rive. 
it, called Burrow Hill, from which the coast turns sharp round to the westward, and at 3 
miles distance, forms the low point at the entrance of Inhamban River. The anchorage is 
about 2 miles to the northward of this point, in 7 or 8 fathoms, having the sandy Islands 
and Banks to the westward. 

Between the low points which form the entrance of the river, the distance is about 4 miles, 
but it is almost barred up with low sandy Islands and Banks. The best channel is near the 
western shore, having from 4 to 6 fathoms in most places, but it is narrow, and not fre- 
quented except by small vessels. Inhamban Town is on the eastern shore, about 8 miles up 
the river, where some trade is carried on by the Portuguese in slaves, &c., having here a re- 
sident, and a few troops for his protection: ivory may be procured here. The sand point 
forming the east side of the Bay and entrance to the river, by observations taken in 1802, 
by Captain D. Inverarity, is in lat. 23°47! S. and lon. 35° 52' E. Inhamban Town in 23° geo, site 
5138'S. lon. 35° 423’ E, Between the sandy point and Cape Corrientes, the current sets strong 
to the southward great part of the year, which will oblige a ship to anchor near the shore, 
should the wind fail in steering to the northward. 


COAST OF AFRICA, from Inhamban River, extends nearly north to Cape St. Sebas- coast of 


Atrica from 


tian; between them there are several rivers, of small size, not navigable; the first called ience to 
French River, about 12 or 13 leagues to the northward of Inhamban, and another farther scbssias. 
northward, called Robber’s River. This part of the coast has in general a sterile appear- 
ance, with sand points at the entrance of the rivers, and is high in some places, particularly 


to the northward of the river last mentioned. 


CAPE ST. SEBASTIAN, being of considerable height, may be seen at 10 or 12 leagues aco. ite of 
distance : it is probably in lat. about 22° S. lon. 36° E. In approaching it, the land appears 


* Current Cape ; the current generally setting round it to the S, W. and afterward along the coast of Natal. 
b 
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highest on the south side, having a barren aspect; and there are no soundings at a greater 
distance than 2 or 3 miles from the shore. From this Cape the land trends to the westward, 
forming a deep bay, and the whole of the coast of Sofala from hence to Luabo River, the 
southernmost branch of the Cuama, is low and woody, with a sandy beach in most places. 

Directly north from this Cape, the Bazaruto Islands are situated, which appear like one 
Island in coming from the southward. ‘The northern extremity of these Islands is satd to be 
in lat. 21° 12'S., having a reef projecting from it, which is covered at high water; a large 
cove is formed by them, where a ship may find shelter from westerly winds, and procure 
wood and water. It would be imprudent to pass through between any of these Islands, until 
the channels were first examined by boats a-head ; and it seems probable, that these Islands 
are not so far to the northward as generally laid down. 


SOFALA RIVER, is distant from the Bazaruto Islands about 29 leagues to the N. W., 
and cannot be entered by vessels of great burden, there being only 12 or 14 feet water on 
the bar at low water. 

The Island Inhancato is situated opposite the river and town, extending north and south, 
and forms the harbour; the entrance to which, is between the north end of the Island and 
the main-land. As the sands which form the channels in the entrance of the harbour are 
liable to shift, it is not prudent to sail into it without a pilot. 

In hauling in, to the northward of the Bazaruto Islands for the land, the soundings de- 
crease regularly on the bank, from 15 fathoms soft to 8 fathoms sand, about 4 leagues from 
the shore: but ships running for the land to the southward of Sofala, must be careful of 
several dangerous shoals covered at half-tide, stretching far out from the coast, which lie 
directly in the way of ships coming from the southward, and bound into Sofala with a west- 
erly wind. One of these shoals is situated in lat. 20° 47’ S. and lon. 35° 38’ E. by observa- 
tions © », taken in 1802, and nearly 34 leagues from the land. 


CHULAWAN, or Holy Island, which lies near the main, in lat. 20°364/S. and lon. 
35°4' E. by © D, is 5 or 6 miles in length, low, and covered with trees. In 1802, the 
ship India anchored here in 7 fathoms water, with the Island bearing from S. 17° W. to N. 
84° W. distant 2 or 3 miles, and the main-land bearing from 8S. 12° W. to N. 66° W. There 
is anchorage inside this Island, and directly facing it, lies the entrance of a river ; but several 
shoals projecting from the points of the Island, and others detached from it, make the chan- 


nel inside dangerous.* 

From the anchorage under the Island Chulawan, the India steered along shore in from 
12 to 5 fathoms water, until abreast of Sofala, and there anchored in 5 fathoms at low water, 
the flagstaff bearing N.33°W. Matto Grossa N. 54° W. extremes of Sofala Bay from N. 
53° W. to N. 35° W. Ponta de Zemba N. 8° W., and the extremes of land then from N. 
6° W. to W. 16°S. off the flagstaff about 4 miles, Matto Grossa 5 miles, and off Ponta 


* Ships touching on different parts of the east coast of Africa, little frequented, ought to be careful in landing 
with their boats, for the natives, in several places, must be prejudiced against Europeans; not without cause. 
It has been said, that both French and English vessels have visited the coast, and at different places, after en- 
ticing the natives on board, carried them away, and sold them as slaves, It is pretty well understood, that a 
vessel from the Cape of Good Hope used to procure slaves in this manner ; it is said, when she was at the Island 
Chulawan, to the southward of Sofala, that the son of the Prince (or Chief) governing the country on the banks 
of the river opposite the Island, with several of his subjects, were allured on board under pretence of friendship, 
and carried away. This vessel returned to the Cape with a full cargo of slaves, and there is much reason to be- 
lieve that the greater part of them were procured in this perfidious manner ! ! 

At Sofala, and other places on the coast where Portuguese reside, a guard is placed on board of any vessel that 
may touch there, to prevent illicit trade ; but, by gaining the favour of the commandant, trade may be carried on 
at most of these places. They are all under the Mozambique Government, and all the coasting vessels belong to 


that port. 
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de Zemba 44 miles. The fort situated on a point of land, insulated at high water, is in lat. 
20° 153’ S. lon. 34° 45! E. by lunar observations, and the village consisting only of a few huts, 
lies on the north side of the river. The Island Inhancato, at the mouth of the river, appears 
as part of the main, being separated from it on the south side by a small channel, fit only 
for boats. In modcrate weather, at high water spring tides, a vessel drawing under 14: feet 
may pass over Sotala Bar. ‘The channel at present is between Sofala Spit or Sand, and 
Matto Grossa Sand, on the south side of the former. 

Matto Grossa Sand, on which the sea breaks at a quarter ebb, bears from the point of 
this name 8.5. E. 3 E. 1 or 13 mile, and joins to the point. Ships ought not to enter this 
place without a pilot, or it will be necessary to buoy the tails of the sands, the channel being 
narrow, and deficient of proper land marks to guide a stranger. 

A Portuguese resident, with a party of men, are stationed at Sofala; there are also some 
merchants, who procure ivory, slaves, &c. and some gold, for the ship that comes annually 
from Mozambique. Bullocks and poultry may be purchased from natives on moderate terms, 


but the reverse, if procured from the Europeans. : 
About 30 leagues to the N. E. of Sofala, in about 19° S. lat., the entrance of Luabo River nescription 

is situated, which is the southern mouth of the Great Cuama River. . In this extent of coast, ot sors. 

the land is low near the shore, with sandy plains ; and several small rivers fall into the sea 

on this part of the coast of Sofala. The soundings are regular toward the shore. From 

Luabo River, in proceeding to the N. E., the coast is more elevated, with some red patches, 


where there is an inlet called India Cove, from whence a sandy plain extends to the north- 
ward 4 or 5 leagues. 


QUILIMANE RIVER’s S. W. point, terminates this sandy plain, and the entrance of onitimane 
this river, or principal mouth of the Cuama, is half a ~_ broad between the points which *** 
form it; that on the south side being called Seahorse Point, and the northern one, Point 
Taugalane. The course of this river is 180 leagues in length; about 6 leagues up, on the 
northern shore, the first Portuguese factory was situated; and from the undulations of the 
river, the distance to Sena, the principal settlement, is more than 60 leagues, which is in 
lat. about 17° 37’S. The entrance of Quilimane River is in lat. about 18° 10'S., lon. 37° ceo. site. 
30’ E., and is not easily known, the land on each side being low, with cocoa-trees ; but on 
the southern point, there is a small sand hill. About 4 or 5 leagues up, fresh water may be 
had from a stream on the north shore. There is generally a considerable swell on the bar, 
which has 23 fathoms water on it; inside the river, the depths are from 4 to 7 fathoms. 

In sailing into this river, it must be observed, that two spits of sand project to seaward in 
a S.S. E. direction from the points that form the entrance, which considerably contract the 
channel on the bar. Being bound in, steer for Pomt Tangalane, on which a few cocoa-nut 
trees will be perceived bearing about N. N. W., and the river’s mouth will be seen open in 
this direction. Keep mid-channel between the breakers, which run very high in bad weather 
on the tails of the sands. Observing the set of the tide, and with the precaution of keeping 
a boat a-head of the vessel, a stranger may enter without fear, and proceed, keeping the nor- 
thern shore aboard, .to the town, which is about 5 leagues from the entrance, on the north 
bank of the river. | | 

When southerly winds prevail, it 1s prudent to anchor in the road to the southward of 
Seahorse Point, in 4 or 5 fathoms at low water, about 3 miles off shore, in lat. 18° 8/S., 
which point may be known by sandy spots to the southward. In the opposite monsoon, the 

anchorage should be to the northward of the entrance of the river, as the winds frequently 
blow strong in both monsoons, and the current runs along shore with the wind. From this 
river, the Portuguese export slaves, elephants teeth, and some gold. 

About 32 leagues N. Eastward from Quilimane River, the river Quizungo is situated, Quizunge 

where trade is carried on by boats from Mozambique: between these, there are two other 
b2 
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rivers of smaller size. From the Bazaruto Islands, near Cape St. Sebastian, the Paracel, or 
Bank of Bank of Sofala, extends along the coast to the Premeira Islands, which are thie southernmost 
' of a chain of Islands extending along the coast of Angoxa. ‘The soundings on this bank are 
mostly regular, and no danger on it to be apprehended with proper care. Many whales of 
the black kind are seen ; and the land may be generally discerned in 20 fathoms water. ‘The 
winds on the coast of Sofala, prevail from S. and S. Eastward; but in Dec. Jan. and Feb. 
the northerly monsoon extends along this coast; the current frequently sets to the south- 
ward, and at other times, it is very changeable. 


Geositeon FOGO, or Fire Island, is situated (opposite Quizungo River) in lat. 17° 123'S., lon. 
ae 38° 59’ E., named by the Portuguese from a lighthouse on it, which was formerly kept burn- 
ing from the Ist of July to the end of October. This is the southernmost of those small 
Primera Islands adjacent to the coast, called Ilhas Premeiras, or First Islands, and may be seen about 
eas ece 35 leagues from the deck, with breakers projecting from it about a mule, or rather more. 
the Geo. site, About 12 leagues to the 8. Westward of Fogo, and 7 leagues from the main, in lat. about 
17° 39! S., lon. 38° 27' E., there is a rocky bank, which the India, in 1802, crossed over in 
6 fathoms rocks, with several discoloured spots to the northward of her, which appeared much 
Shoaler. This bank is a little outside the verge of soundings, and is probably very danger- 
ous. When on it, the land was not seen from the mast-head. 
About 143 league to the S. W. of Fogo, there is a sand bank, between which and the Island, 
a ship may pass in 14 and 15 fathoms, taking care to keep nearer to the Island than to the 
bank. There is another channel between Fogo and a bank to the eastward of it, with the same 
depth of water as the former; and farther eastward, a third passage between the bank now 
mentioned and Trees Island, having in it 14 and 15 fathoms water. Trees Island is about 
4 leagues E. N. Eastward from Fogo, and is very low. A little more to the eastward, Razor 
Island is situated, in lat. 17° 5’ S., and lon. 39° 12' E., which is also low, and called some- 
times Flat Island, and Palm Trees Island. To the northward of Trees Island lies the Crown 
Sand, with some verdure on it, and breakers around. This chain of Islands and Banks, is 
about 3 leagues distant from the main land,’ lying parallel to it, by which a channel is formed, 
navigable for ships. Opposite to Razor Island, the channel is contracted by a point of land 
projecting to the S. Eastward. In passing through this channel, inside the Islands, a ship 
ought to keep much nearer to them than to the main, and will in such case, have probably 
about 10 fathoms water in passing through; but to the N. Eastward of ‘Trees and Razor 
Islands, at 3 to 5 leagues distance, there is no ground with 60 fathoms line. 
About 8 leagues to the E. N. E. of Razor, or Flat Island, a Sand Island is situated, called 
Angoxa also the Bank of Moma; and in the interval lies a reef with breakers, between which and the 
Geo siteof} bank there is a passage, and another with 8 and 10 fathoms water between the bank and the 
Island. From hence, the Island Caldeira, or westernmost of the Angoxa Islands, may be 
perceived, which lies in lat. about 16° 40’ S., lon. 39°40’ E. These Islands are 4 in number, 
with 2 reefs of breakers between them, and lie parallel to the coast, about the same distance 
from it as the Premeira Islands. Through among them, ships may pass with safety ; and 
also between them and the coast, in 8 or 10 fathoms soft ground, by keeping much nearer to 


the Islands than to the main; but it would be imprudent to run through these channels in the 
night. 


Geo niteof ISLAND MAFAMALE,® is the easternmost of those called Angoxa Islands: Capt. 
' Huddart, on the 26th Aug. 1784, made it in lat. 16°214/S., and 223 miles east from the 
Europa Rocks, in a 3 days run, by chronometer. He made those rocks in lon. 40° 3’ E. by 
mean of lunar observations and chronometer, which will place the Island Mafamale in lon. 
40° 253’ E: To the N. W. of this Island, lies Angoxa River, the bar of which is very shal- 

low, but frequented by the boats of Mozambique. 


* Called also Mafamede, and Matamede. 
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About 7 or 8 leagues to the N. Eastward of Mafamale, 1s the Bank or Shoal of St. Anto- St. Antonto’s 
nio, which is covered at high water. Between it and the land there is a Channel; in passing 
through, a ship should not approach the coast nearer than 7 fathoms, nor deepen more than 
11 fathoms in the ofting. Capt. Huddart, in the Royal Admiral, had soundings 13 fathoms, 
distant 103 leagues N. 36° E. (true bearing) from Mafamale, and 2 leagues off shore, which 
were thought to be on the above-mentioned shoal. 

From this Island a reef projects out a considerable way to the eastward, and the whole of 
these Islands are small, none of them more than 2 or 3 miles in extent, and generally sur- 
rounded by reefs. 

About 4 or 5 leagues to the N. E. of St. Antonio’s Shoal, at the distance of 4 or 5 miles 4 aangerors 
from the shore, there is a dangerous Rock on which the sea does not break at high water ; '°“ 
to avoid it, a ship ought to keep in 20 fathoms water, or more, in passing along the coast at 


this place. 
MOGINCALE SHOAL, situated about 2 leagues from the high part of the coast of Mogincale 
a oa). 


the same name, renders the preceding caution more necessary, on which the sea breaks at 
low water spring tides, but there are 2 or 3 fathoms on it at high water. The Scarborough 
at 10 A.M. 22d June 1735, in 16 fathoms hard sand, saw breakers on this shoal bearing 
from N. E. 3 N. toN. E. 4 E., distant about 2 leagues; she steered out S. E. and at noon 
observed in lat. 15° 37/S. extremes of the land from N. by E. 3 E. to W. by N.4N., the 
breakers then bearing N. W. by W., no ground 30 fathoms, and distant from the shore 64 or 
7 leagues. ‘This shoal, or another near it, appears to have been seen by the ship Duke of 
York, bound from England to Mozambique in 1723, as will be seen by the following extract 
from her Journal. 

August 6th, 1723, at 10 A. M. saw the breakers of the Firebrass Shoal, which extends 5,,.5-a5.: 
across it; and it is above 2 miles in length, in the form of a triangle, the outer point pro- S# 
jecting about 2 leagues from the shore, and lies in lat. 15°30'S. The best mark for this 
Shoal, is an opening bearing W. by S. from it, like the-entrance of a river; there being no 
other opening in the land of a similar kind, between lat. 15° and 16°S. The land abreast 
of the Shoal, is rather higher than to the southward, interspersed with patches of trees, of 
black aspect, when contrasted with the sandy coast. | 

When to the N. E. of this Shoal, several palm trees on an Island called Mafalane Movya, 
will appear as part of the main; and to the northward of this Island, there is a sandy beach 
4 or 5 leagues in length, ending at Bajone Point, which is the south point of Mocamba 
River. Along this beach called Movinxes, there are tall trees, resembling pines when viewed 
from sea. Between Mogincale and Mocamba River, the coast should not be approached 
nearer than 15 fathoms, on account of another shoal of small extent, said to have 3 fathoms 
water upon it, and distant about 3 leagues from the shore, a little to the southward of Point 
Bajone. This seems to be the rocky shoal on which the Firebrass struck, having only 10 
feet water upon it, situated in lat. about 15° 30'S. 

From Mafamale (the easternmost of the Angoxa Islands) to Mogincale Point, the distance 
is about 18 leagues to the N. E.; from that Point to Mocamba River 8 leagues; and from 
hence to the entrance of Mozambique Harbour, 3 leagues. | 

Mocamba River is broad at the entrance, and vessels of considerable size may navigate it Mecambs 
to the distance of 2 or 3 leagues up with the tide. In steering toward the mouth of this 
river, a ship must avoid the northern point, from whence a rocky bank projects 3 miles to 
the eastward, then taking a direction more to the N. E. joins the Island St. Jago; it is called 
St. Jago Bank, is steep to, composed of rocks, and very dangerous: the sea breaks on it in 


bad weather. 


MOZAMBIQUE HARBOUR, is one of the best on the east coast of Africa: the land Morambique 


around it is in general low near the sea, with topes of cocoa-nut trees in several places. The ““"*" 


Directions 
for sailing 
into it. 


Geo. site. 
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2 Islands, St. Jago and St. George, lie to the southward of the entrance of the harbour. 
On the north side of Cabeceira Shoal, extends around, land of the same name, bounding the 
channel on the north side; and near the northern extremity of this shoal, there is a small 
low Island, called Arbores, or Tree Island, having 2 small islets near a mile to the south- 
ward. The [sland Mozambique, is about 3 miles to the N. Westward of the Islands St. 
Jago and St. George, to the westward of which is the harbour, under the fort and town. 
St. Jago Bank extends from that Island to Mozambique Island, and from thence to the 
western shore. 

To sail into the harbour from the offing, steer for the Island St. George, giving a birth of 
4 of a mile to the east end, from which projects a reef of rocks. Having passed this Island, 
steer for the flag-staff of Mozambique Fort, keeping Pao* Mountain open a sail’s breadth 
with the North Bastion, if the wind is northerly; and on with it, if the wind be southerly, 
which will carry a ship up with Nostra Senhora de Ballawerty, a low church at the foot of 
the eastern angle; from which a spit projects to the eastward about 300 yards, that drys at 
low water spring tides, and is steep to. ‘The pilots have no mark for this spit, but go en- 
tirely by their distance from the fort, and Cabeceira Shoal, which is generally discernible by 
green water on it. ‘The passage between St. George and St. Jago, with a southerly wind, 
may be taken by small ships coming from the southward, it being nearer. Keep mid-chan- 
nel between these Islands until Arbores, or Tree Island, is open with the white sand on the 
west side of St. George’s Island, then steer for Cabeceira church, or the north angle of 
Mozambique Fort, if the wind is scant from the westward, which will carry a ship over the 
sand in 3 to 35 fathoms at low water spring tides; and having opened Pao Mountain with 
the Fort, observe the former directions. ‘The passage to the southward of Mozambique, is 
only fit for boats. When inside of St. George's Island, a ship may anchor and make the 
signal for a pilot. : 

In the proper channel to the northward of St. George’s Island, the general depths are 
from 7 to 14 fathoms in passing the Island, and in sailing from it to the Fort, with Pao Moun- 
tain a little open from the North Bastion. ‘To the westward of the Fort, the water becomes 
more shoal, the general depths being from 3 to 4 fathoms abreast the town where the ships 
moor, at less than a } mile from the shore. When past the Fort, a ship should, in steering 
for the anchorage, keep near the shore, on account of a bank of sand, with 2 fathoms on 
it at low water spring tides; the nearest part of it, is distant a large 4 mile from the town, 
bearing to the northward. Ships may moor a little within the Fort, before they come to the 
bank now mentioned, or directly betwixt it and the town, at discretion. From Mozambique 
Island, the harbour extends in a westerly direction to the distance of 4 miles, and is about 
15 to 1 mile in breadth between the banks which line each shore, the general depths being 
from 4} to 6 fathoms at low water. At the upper end of the harbour, where it converges 
and forms a kind of cove or inner harbour, with 4 and 5 fathoms water, the rivers Ampapa, 
and Mushereel fall into it, near which are some villages, and garden houses. Off the south 
point of Mozambique Island, St. Lorenzo Fort is situated, and $ a mile farther to the 
N. Eastward, a church called St. Antonio. | 

Capt. Inverarity, (from whose survey this account of Mozambique Harbour is mostly 
taken) by observations made in 1802, places the Island Mozambique in lat. 15° 14/ S., and 
lon. 40° 47/ E.f by moon. The variation was 18° 40’ W. High water on full and change 


of moon at 4h. 15m. The rise of tide 12 feet. 


* Pao Mountain is a hill of round form, resembling a foot or shoe, distant about 9 miles from St. George’s 
Island ; and is situated a little inland, to the westward of the upper end of the harbour. There isa Table Hill 
inland to the N. Westward. 

+ Captain W. Owen of the Royal Navy, by lunar observation, made Mozambique in Ion. 41° 46’ E. ; but late 
observations of the French, make it in Jon. 40° 46’ E., and the Portuguese survey of that part of the coast, places 
it in lon. 40° 434’ E, These nearly corresponding with the observations of Captain Inverarity, strengthens the 
opinion that he has placed it nearly correct, and that there probably was an error in Captain Owen’s observation, 


although this officer is an excellent astronomer and marine surveyor. 
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This port depends on Madagascar and other places for supplies of provisions ; bullocks 
are, therefore, not procurable under 15 dollars a head, and rice from 2 to 3 dollars per bag. 
Water is a scarce article when the harbour abounds in shipping, there being only @ good 
wells, one on the Island, the other on the main: the rest are all brackish, the water in them | 
being only fit for cooking. 

From this place 10,000 slaves are said to be annually exported to India, the Islands 
Mauritius, and Bourbon, the Rio de la Plata, and coast of Brazil, at an average price of 45 
dollars each! The other articles exported, are ivory, Columbo root, gold brought from 
Zeno and Sofala, the latter in small quantities ; also ambergrease, some amber, and cowries. 
Although it is intended by the Portuguese Government to exclude strangers from trading 
here, there is, nevertheless, a considerable contraband trade carried on. | 

The prevailing winds on the coast about Mozambique, are northerly, from October to 
April ; and from the southward, during the rest of the year. The current sets strong to 
the southward, when the winds blow from the northern quarter. | 

About 2 leagues to the northward of Tree Island, the Island Quintangone is situated onintanyone 
near the point of the same name; and Quintangone river is 4 or 5 miles farther to the west- ®’*- 
ward ; off which, there is a small Island called Kissangula. This river, like Mocamba River, 
is broad at the entrance ; from the south point of it, a shoal extends along the shore to 
Tree Island, which is distant about 4 miles. | 


COAST of AFRICA, from MOZAMBIQUE to the 
EQUATOR. 


THE LAND NEAR THE SEA, is low about Quintangone Point, and takes a nor- Coat ts the 
therly direction to Quisimasugo River, which is distant about 7 leagues from the Point : Mozambigee. 
about 6 leagues farther, lies the River Fernando Veloso, said to be spacious and safe, with pins River. 
deep water from 15 to 25 fathoms, and affording good anchorage on the west side, within ‘* St 
the entrance. From hence, the distance is about 3 leagues to the River Pinda, or Tapa- 
mandy, abreast of which, at the distance of 14 league from the shore, there is a very dan- 
gerous Reef with Breakers, in lat. 14° 10' S. called Pinda Shoal, making it prudent to keep 
3 leagues from the coast, in passing along here. Opposite to the north point of this Reef, 
there is said to be a safe bay with an islet on the north side, where ships may anchor in 
good ground, sheltered from all winds, and find plenty of fish, wood, and water. 

From Pinda, to Camonco or Camouco River, the distance is about 6 leagues ; and from 
hence to Sirancapa or Sinnacapa River, about 12 leagues more. From the point of the lat- Bm. 
ter River, the bank of Mancabala extends 6 or 7 leagues to the southward, parallel to the 
coast, and is distant from it about 3 leagues in some places. About 4 or 5 miles southward 
from the southern extremity of Mancabala Bank, there is another called Indujo Bank, ex- ue Baat. 
tending east and west 3 or 4 miles. Between these Banks there is a channel, with 5 and 6 |, ncaa 
fathoms in it, and betwixt them and the coast, the depths are from 7 to 10 fathoms to the Aimee. 
southward, shoaling to 2 or 3 fathoms toward the Point Sinnacapa, inside Mancabala Bank. 

These Banks are dangerous. The River Minsangegy is opposite to Indujo Bank, near the 
southern part of the remarkable craggy peaks. Inside of Mancabala Bank, the anchorage 
is safe in all winds, and is called Almedoes Road, or Port. : 

A. ridge of hills extends from Pinda River to that of Sinnacapa, which is very remarkable 

toward the latter River, this part of it being composed of sharp craggy mountains. The 
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@co.ute of highest and most conspicuous of these mountains, called Pico Fragos, or Craggy Peak, is in 
“Jat. about 13° 30! S., and lon. 40° 50’ E. by lunar observations, taken in 1793, corroborated 
by chronometer. These cragey peaks are the best mark for this part of the coast. 
It may be observed, that the currents generally set to the southward along the coast of 
Mozambique, as they do on the coasts of Sotala and Natal. 
From Sinnacapa Point, the direction of the coast is nearly north, about 8 leagues to 
Pemba Bay and River, which are very little known to Europeans. To the northward of 
this bay, there is a projecting part of the coast called Point du Diable, or Devil’s Point, by 
which a bay is formed to the westward of it: and from this place the coast extends about 


N. by W. and N. N. W. nearly to Cape Delgado. 


Querimba QUERIMBA ISLANDS, forin a chain, extending along this part of the coast to 
slants ~~ Cape Delgado; which with. these Islands, is mostly low land, and generally covered with 
trees; several of the Islands have reefs projecting to seaward, and as they cannot be 
seen far, should be approached with caution. A ship, in coasting along, ought to keep 4 
leagues from the main, or rather more in some places, as several of the Islands and reets, 
extend from it nearly that distance, and ng soundings are in general to be had at 14 or 2 
miles distance from the edges of the reefs. 
The largest of these Islands are situated nearly between 12° S. and 12° 90’ S. lat., and 
Geo. siteor 2F€ More particularly known by the name of Querimba Islands than those farther north, 
Querimba. toward Cape Delyado. That called Qucrimba, which gives name to the whole, is said to 
be in lat. 12° 20'S., lon. about 40° 58’ E., being about 4 or 5 miles in length, and the 
most considerable of these Islands. 


oiboldand, OIBO, 1s the next Island to Querimba, in a northerly direction, which has a channel on 
the north side, leading to anchorage inside the reefs ; this channel is bounded on the south 
side by arcef projecting from Oibo, and on the north side by the reef extending from the 
islets off Matemo. In steering for the channel, the reefs may be perceived by the disco- 
loured water ; outside of them a ship may anchor, and also off the edge of the reef joining 
and the an- Oibo and Querimba, should it fall cali. The anchorage at Oibo is said to be exposed to 
~ easterly winds, and seems only proper for small ships, sume plans marking 6 and 7 fathoms 
in the channel, while others place but 34 and 4 fathoms in it, and at the anchorage. It is 
high water at 4 hours on full and change of moon. Querimba may be known by palm trees on 
its north point, and a white sandy beach. ‘This, and the other Islands to the southward, are 
mostly connected by reefs. oo a 
Matemo The Island Matemo, to the northward of Oibo, has a channel within it, with 6 and 7 fa- 
thoms water, and passages off the north and south ends between it and the adjacent reefs, 
with 9 and 10 fathoms water in them. Inside of Turtle Island, which is the next to the 
northward of Matemo, there is also a passage for small vessels. 

From Oibo Island to lat. about 11° S., the coast extends nearly north, from hence to 
coastof Cape Delgado, it forms a concavity, subject to various undulations, by which large bays and 
from vivo Some safe harbours are formed. The land from Cape Delgado to a considerable distance 
Peeve. southward, is generally delineated on the charts about N. by E. and S. by W.; but obser- 

vations taken in the Montrose, in 1793, made its direction considerably to the westward cf 
the true North Point.* The whole of the coast is generally low, with several small Islands 
and reefs fronting it; a ship should, therefore, preserve an offing of 4 leagues in sailing 


#« H.M. Ships Leopard, Dedalus, and Orestes, in 1798, were on this part of the coast, and Captain Ellis, in 
his journal, remarks, that the coast trends {rom Cape Delgado S. 42° E. about 70 miles, and afterward to the 
S. W. Nevertheless, a Portuguese MS. Chart, obtained by Mr. Salte from the Governor of Mozambique, makes 
this part of the coast extend nearly north and south. But the meridian of this Chart, may probably be magnetic, 
and not the true polar meridian. 
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along, to avoid the dangers which lie scattered in this space, more particularly as the land 


can only be seen at a small distance. | | 
The country vessels pass inside the Islands and reefs, in sailing from one place to 


another. | | | 
MACALOE BAY, OR HARBOUR, is situated about 12 leagues to the northward of Macaloe 


Oibo, and is formed between the main land and the Island Macalve: ships may enter this 
place either from the north, or southward, there being 2 channels. ‘The passage by the 
south end of Macaloe, is between the reef projecting from the 8. W. end of that Island and 
the small Islands Desmelondon and Quifoula to the S. W. and Westward. On the S. W. 
side of Desmelondon, fresh water may be obtained : this Island must not be approached on 
the east side nearer than a mile, on account of a reef. In the channel betwixt these Islands 
and Macaloe, the depths are 7 and 8 fathoms; but it is proper, if a ship intend to toucl at 
this place, to make the signal for a pilot. On the north side of Point Niatie, on the main, 
stands the town Pingnauie directly opposite to the Island Macaloe, where the Sultan re- 
sides, and where vessels anchor that trade to this place, in good holding ground, mud and 


sand. 


CAPE DELGADO, in lat. 10° 6’ S. lon. 40° 50’ E. by lunar observations and chrono- (ie. ste of 
meters, is a low point, not easily distinguished from the low Islands to the southward, the # 
nearest of which, Nicomaje, is distant from the Cape about 23 or 3 leagues, and as the land 
of the Cape stretches west about 4 leagues, then to the southward, a sate bay or harbour, is Bay or Her 
formed on the west side of the Island Nicomaje. The channel into this bay, 1s formed be- >‘ 
tween the Island and the land of the Cape, having depths from 10 to 30 fathoms ; and the 
course is west, keeping within a moderate distance of the main, asa reef projects from the 
north part of the Island ; when round the latter, haul to the S. W. and Southward, aid an- 
chor opposite to the Island, where the River Somembo is situated on the main, with other 


rivers between it and the Cape. —_- | : 
A reef projects from the Cape into the sea, and from this promontory the land takes a 
her in several places than to the southward of the 


N. Westerly direction, and becomes a 
Cape. About half-way between Cape Delgado and Quiloa, there is a remarkable moun- 
tain, with 3 elevated hummocks on it of a hemispherical form, and it 1s detached from any 


other high land. 


_MONGALLOU RIVER, to the N. W. of Cape Delgado, said to be in lat. 10° 7’ S. songatios 
is about a cable’s length wide between the sands and reefs at the entrance, difficult of ©" 
access, but has from 9 to 11 fathoms in the fair channel. This place is not easily distin- 
guished. Should a vessel intend to touch here, in coming from the northward, when within jrow to en 
2 miles of the entrance, 3 rocks will be perceived, appearing like the wreck of a ship; ‘** 
bring them to bear S. S. W. by compass, and steer for them, till they are distant about 4 a 

mile ; keep them a little to the southward until the bay is open, and stand up the channel. 

A ship may anchor in it, and warp up, if the wind be light or baffling ; then moor above the Aucborsre. 
village Mongallou, a little within the north point of the river; or she may go higher up, 

where there is more room, and be land-locked. The depths in the river are from 9 to 12 
fathoms up to the anchorage ; and it is high water at 33 hours on full and change of moon. 
Wood is easily procured, but water with difficulty. The Arabs trade to this place for ivory, 


and slaves are sent from hence to Quiloa. 


LINDY RIVER, about 5 or 6 leagues from Mongallou, and 12 leagues to the N. W, River Undy 
of Cape Delgado, is large and easy of access, with many villages around, the principal of 
which is Lindy, on the northern side. The south point of the entrance, must not be ap- 
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proached close, but the northern shore is bold when a little inside the river.... The depths 
are 30 and 28 fathoins at the entrance, decreasing to 8 and 9 fathoms abreast the village 
Lindy. By the French plan, this appears an excellent harbour; wood, water, and other 
necessary articles may be easily procured. It is high water about 3 hours 40 minutes, on 
full and change of moon, and the rise of tide is considerable. Betwixt Lindy River, and 
Quiloa, there is another river called Youe, or Mousonga, which, like many other places on 
the east coast of Africa, is very imperfectly known. 

From Cape Delgado to Quiloa, the coast extends to the N, Westward, forming a conca- 


vity, with several reefs and islets contiguous to the shore; and the current sets into the bight 
of Quiloa, in the northerly monsoon. | 


QUILOA HARBOUR, is formed by the Island of the same name, which appears like 
2 Islands when seen from the offing; it is 5 or 6 miles in extent, trom north to south, and 
on it the town of Quiloa ls situated. There are 2 pussaves into this port, 1 to the north- 
ward, and 1 to the southward of the Island, having from 20 to 10 tathoms in the latter, 
and from 30 to 12 in the former, either of which may be chosen, as the monsoon or other 
circumstances may render proper. Ships which enter by the northern channel, anchor at 
the N. W. part of the Island, and those which coine by the other, anchor to the southward 
of the Island, in 9 or 10 fathoms. A bank of shoal water extends from its west point to the 
peninsula of the main land, having only 1 and 2 fathoms on it at low water, but small 
vessels may pass over it at high water, from the north to the south part of the harbour, as 
the tide rises from 12 to 14 feet. “wo spacious inlets or arms of the sea, extend in a circu- 
lar form inland ; 1 from the north part and the other from the south part of the harbour, 
having in them several islets, and depth of water sufficient for ships of any size; between 
these inlets, the main land is formed into a peninsula, the extremity of which is opposite the 
Island. Two other peninsulas are formed between the inlets and the sea, so that the Island 
Quiloa is situated nearly at equal distance between these 3 projecting parts of the land. 
The Island is nearly environed by a reef, and both points which form the entrance leading 
to the harbour, have reefs projecting from them; that from the north point, extends a great 
way to the eastward ; this point is readily known, being low and sandy, with several trees on 
the inner part of the reef. The south point of the entrance is also low, distinguished by a 
pagoda on it, seen at a considerable distance like a vessel under sail. To the northward 
there are several hills inland, but all the coast about this harbour is low, and covered with 
mangroves, which retaining the mud, make banks and islands, and renders it unhealthy. 
Water. and provisions may be procured at this place, but few ships touch here at present. 
The natives have in general, been considered unfriendly to strangers. By the best accounts, 
Quiloa is situated in lat, 8° 41’ S. lon. 39° 47’ E. High water at 3h. 45m. 


MONFIA, in lat. about 7° 55’ S. is the first large Island to the northward of Quiloa, 
but between them a chain of islands and reefs extend along the coast, with a channel inside 
of them ; Monfia is also surrounded by islands and shoals. There is anchorage under it on 
the S. and S. W. sides, betwixt the reef extending from the main island, and the group of 
islands and shoals to the southward : it is said to be fertile, but little known to Europeans. 
Water and provisions may be easily procured here, but care is requisite in approaching the 
southern part of the Island, on account of extensive and steep coral reefs. Between Monfia 


and Zanzibar, there are several islands, and a passage along the coast, inside of most of 
them, fit for small vessels. , . 


ZANZIBAR, called ZUNGBAUR by the Arabs, is the largest Island on this part of 
the coast, distant about 45 leagues to the northward of Quiloa. There is a considerable 
trade with this place, carried on by the Arabs from Muscat,* who also trade to most of the 


* Zanzibar is tributary to the _Imaum of Muscat, who keeps an Arab Governor there. 
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harbours on the east coast of Africa, for ivory, slaves, &c. Betwixt Zanzibar and the main 
land, there are several small islands and shoals; reefs also project from the north and south 
extremities of the principal Island. 

A ship intending to touch at this place, should steer to the north part of the Island ; off nirections 
the N. W. end of it, 2 small Islands will be perceived near each other, the southernmost is into tne é 

: ot, 4 ° . ’ . harbuer. 
largest, being of considerable extent, north and south, and called ‘Vunbat or Tombctte ; 
should it be late in the evening, she may anchor near these Islands, on the west side in 
muddy ground, from 20 to 26 fathoms. In running along the west side of Tunbat, the 
soundings are regular, at the distance of 2 miles from the shore, and the course about S. S. 
W. and 8. by W. From the N. W. end of Zanzibar, a bank extends in a S. W. direction 
about a mile from the shore, having on it 7 fathoms, fine sand; when past this bank, there 
are regular soundings in a S. by W. line, all the way to the 3 Islands situated to the north- 
ward of the town. Outside of these, a ship may anchor, or go into the inner harbour at 
once ; the dangers are generally visible, particularly at low water ; and although the pilots 
use no marks to carry ships into the harbour, the following direcuions may be of utility. 

When you comc near the easternmost of these 3 Islands (called by some French Island) 
you will sce the bank extending from it, which is partly dry at low water, and by projecting 
nearly half-way across, makes the channel very narrow. There is also a bank on the oppo- 
site side, projecting out a small distance into the sea, and forming an elbow along that shore. 
When you come near this bank, the south point of the town of Zanzibar will be open with 
the eastern Island ; on this south point there are 3 remarkable cocoa-trees, and a white house 
near them. Keep the ¢d er middle tree on with the white house, and you will be in the 
best water, 8 and 9 fathoms. When these 3 Islands are in one, you are abreast the bank, 
and will have 6 fathoms, 1 or 2 casts ; when the Islands appear open of each other, you are 
past the shoal part of it, and may then steer for the south point of Zanzibar, leaving an 
elbow of a bank near the shore on your larboard hand, and anchor within a mile of the town, 
in 7 fathoms mud... ‘The south point of Zanzibar will then bear 8. by W. 4 W. with a sinall 
Island a little open ; the flag-staff on the Fort, or Governor’s house S. # E.; the fresh water 
river &. by N. 4 miles, having a single cocoa-tree on the summit of the hill, a little open to 
the left of it; the easternmost Island, called French Island, from which projects the bank, 
*-N. E. 2 N. and the 2d Island having the N. W. end of Zanzibar just open of it, N. 4 E. 
The reef environing the Islands, is mostly dry at low water; and at high water, only navi- 
gable by boats. | 

In running along the S. W. part of Zanzibar, the western side of the channel is bounded 
with reefs extending about north and south, which are nearly dry at low water. There is a 
village and some fishermen’s huts near the N. W. part of the Island ; and the town is com- 
posed of few houses, the dwelling places being in general huts constructed of mat, which are 
very neat. The Island, in sailing along, has a beautiful appearance, and is every where 
woody. 

Water may be procured m Fresh Water River, but it must be filled on the falling tide, Anctorage. 
as it is brackish at high water. ‘The casks are rolled a considerable distance from the beach, 
filled from the stream, and taken off on the flood. Water may also be got trom a well 
about 4 of a mile round the south point of the Island, to which the boats may make 3 or 4 
trips daily. From religious motives, the natives will not permit European ships to receive 
a supply of water from the wells about the town. 

‘This place abounds with refreshments, bullocks, goats, poultry, rice, dholl, cocoa-nut oil, 
cc. with a great variety of delicious fruits. The Governor makes a monopoly of the sale 
of these articles, ¢harging exhorbitantly for them ; the inhabitants, when permitted, sell their 
articles more reasonable. They go always armed, and appear timid, except when a consi- 
derable number are together. . | 

‘The foregoing remarks relative to Zanzibar, are mostly from the observations of Captain 
Bissell, taken in H. M. ships Leopard, and Orestes, in February 1799; which ships touched 
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there for refreshments, in their passage to the Red Sea, after having endeavoured in vain to 
beat up along the coast against the N. k. monsoon. They arrived the 19th of February, and 
sailed the 5th of March; and after passing along the coast from hence to Cape Guardafui, 
arrived in Aden Road the 11th of April. 

The observations taken in these ships by © D, make the anchorage of Zanzibar in lat. 6° 
6S. lon. 39° 33’ E. North end of the island in lat. 5° 40! S., lon. 39° 46’ E., and the south 
end in lat. 6° 28'S., lon. 39° 46’ E., variation 14° W. High water, on full and change, at 4} 
hours, and the rise of tice is 12 feet. Capt. Smee, in the Ternate, Bombay cruizer, in 1811, 
made the town in lon. 39° 0’ E. by © », but Capt. Bissel’s longitude stated above, is pro- 
bably nearest the truth, as some other navigators place it nearly in lon. 40° E.* 


PEMBA, called KEDDREE by the natives, extends about 14 or 15 leagues nearly north 
and south, the north end being in lat. 4° 50/S., the south end in lat. 5° 30'S. lon. 40° 19! E., 
or 46 miles east of Zanzibar town by chronometer; variation 13° 4° W.in 1811. This Island 
is low, well wooded, and fertile; rice is cultivated here, and carried to Zanzibar: the shore 
in general is fronted by a reef, requiring caution when near it in the night, but in some places 
there are soundings, where ships may anchor and procure supplies, observing not to put too 
much confidence in the natives, until they are better known. 

There is a channel betwixt Pemba and the coast, but it is contracted by reefs on each 
side: opposite to this island, there are some small rivers and islets close to the main. 


MOMBAS ISLAND and PORT, or MOMBAZE, bears nearly N. by W. 4 W. (érue 
bearing) from the north end of Pemba Island, distant 18 leagues. This port is formed by 
an arm of the sea, into which fall several small rivers; and this narrow arm or inlet extends 
around Mombas Island, which is situated inside of the two points that form the entrance: 
a little outside of this port, there are no soundings. 

There is a.Fort and Town on the island, a little within the harbour, where ships may pro- 
cure refreshments ; fresh water may be got from wells in different parts, and the anchorage 
is safe. Between the two reefs which form the entrance, the depths are from 6 to 8 fathoms, 
continuing nearly the same to the town, along the east side of the island; on the south side 
of the island, between it and the south reef, the depths are greater, and this part may be 
called the southern harbour. Mombas Island, and the contiguous land, are low, and woody ; 
the flag staff of the fort may be perceived in passing, but the town 1s obscured by trees : 
there are three remarkable hummocks to the northward of this place, called the Hummocks 


.of Mombas, by which it may be easily known. The observations of © » taken in H. M. S. 


Leopard, make the entrance of Mombas Harbour in Jat. 4° 4’ S., lon. 40°92’ E. Variation 
13°20’ W. in 1811. It is rather difficult of access, on account of the extensive reefs, and 
the natives are said to be inimical to Europeans. Since the Arabs and natives expelled the 
Portuguese from the ports on this part of the coast, few [uropean vessels touch at any of 
them, more particularly at Mombas, where the government has in general endeavoured to 
allure and seize the European ships that touched here for refreshments. Should a ship be in 
want of water or other articles, she ought to proceed to Zanzibar, which is preferable to the 
other ports on this coast; and there is less chance of treachery, it being under the govern- 
ment of Muscat, and more civilized. At Mombas, it is high water at 12 hours, on full and 
change of moon, rise of tide 8 feet. 7 


CHENEE RIVER, in lat. 3° 37'S. bears true N. by E. from Mombas, distant about 9 
leagues, having soundings of 10 fathoms close to the entrance: a reef which is steep to, lines 


* Sandy Island, or Latham’s Shoal, situated to the eastward of Zanzibar, has been described in the section, 
<« Passage from the Comoro Islands teward India, &c.” 
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the shore between these places. From Chenee River, the Coast takes a N. E. -direction to 
the S. W. point of Formosa Bay, QUILIFE RIVER being situated in this part in lat. 3° Quilite 
95'S.; between these rivers the shore is bold to approach, but it becomes dangerous a little 


to the N. E. of Quilife River. 


LEOPARDS REEF, ‘in lat. 8° 16'S. lies about 7 leagues N. E. from the entrance of Leopard's 
Quilite River, where H. M.S. Leopard was 6 hours aground, and nearly lost, 15th Feb. ~~ 
1799. Steering S.W. by W. and W.S. W., the land was seen at 3 A. M., sounded in 13 
fathoms, and afterward struck, in hauling out to S. Eastward. 

After floating at 9 A.M. she anchored in 17 fathoms fine white sand, a little to the — 

S. Eastward of the reef, where the lat. observed at noon was 3° 18'S., the southern extreme 

of the land then bore W. by S., the northern extreme supposed to be the south point of For- otter reets 
mosa Bay, N. by E. 6 leagues, and an island having a pagoda,* or sea mark on it, N. W. 

by N. distant 5 miles. This reef extended about N. N. E. and 8.5. W., having high break- 

ers on the shoal parts, and terminated at the main. All the shore in sight to the westward, 
seemed to be bounded by other reefs, parallel to that mentioned, and were nearly dry. 


FORMOSA BAY, is about 7 leagues in breadth, and 3 or 4 leagues deep, having sound- ,. 
ings in it of various depths, from 25 to 8 and 10 fathoms; the southern point of this bay is Bar 
not far from the town of Melinda, and agreeably to observations taken in the Leopard, is 
situated in lat. 3° 00'S., lon. 41°’ E.; the north point of the bay in lat. 2° 39'S., lon. 41°, 
21' E. by chronometer: but Capt. Smee’s observations, make this place (like the rest of the 


coast) much farther to the westward. 
From the north point of Formosa Bay, the coast extends in a N.N. E. direction, about re coat 


from hence 


13 leagues to Patta; all the land hereabout is low, and to the southward of Patta, there is to Paus. 
a chain consisting of 5 islands, covered with trees. | 


PATTA, or PATTE TOWN, in lat. 2° 10’ S. lon. 41° 18’ E., is situated at the west end pata Her- 
of an island of considerable extent, formed by a narrow arm of the sea, which separates it the channels 
from the main land. Toward the sea, this place is protected by extensive reefs, which stretch 
along shore at the distance of 3 leagues from the island, having narrow passages between. 
some of them. ‘The middle one, has 24 or 3 fathoms water in it, and was frequented by 
English ships formerly, when they traded to this place for cowries, ivory, &c. The Portu- 
guese used the channel that lies 4 miles more to the westward ; and opposite to the eastern 
part of the Island, there is a winding channel with 3 fathoms on the bar, and deeper water 
inside, said to be very dangerousf from April.to the latter end of August. About 3 or 4 
leagues to the N. Eastward of this channel, 1s the road of Guieu, where ships anchor in 12 
fathoms, sandy ground, and must get a pilot from an island about 3 miles to the westward, 
before ‘they can proceed to Patta, all the channels being intricate and dangerous; there is 
generally a high surf beating against the reefs, and a heavy swell rolling into the different 
channels, particularly from April to August. The western channel, opposite to the west 

end of Patta, formed between the Island Mandra, and the western part of the reefs, is wide, 
but no vessel can pass out from it, on account of the great swell during the season mentioned 


* This is called Gomaney Pagoda by Capt. Smee, who made a survey of the Coast in 1811, and states it to be 
¢n a point of the main; he places'the Leopard’s Reef in lat. 3° 15’ S., and says that a ridge of high land is in one 
with the reef bearing W. by N. 4 N. Quilife, or Quiliffee River, he made in lat. 3° 26’ S., describes it to be large, 
with a bold shore near it, without soundings: | | 

+ The Ternate went in by this channel in 1811, and came out by the middle channel, where not more than 
2 or 2} fathoms could be found. The chief of Patta endeavoured to deceive Capt. Smee, although he had a 
letter from the Bombay government; and after several days delay, with some apprehension for the safety of his 
vessel, he was forced to leave this unfriendly place without obtaining any supplies. 
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above : the Pesarly ae are above water, fronting the sea at the S, Western edge of the 
reefs. 

The s soundings are 30 anid 32 mee abouc 5 or 6 miles outside the reefs, and 9 or 10 
fathoms, close to them. Inside, near the inner edges, the general depths are from 5 to 7 
fathoms, shoaling toward the land: The proper anchorage | is within the reefs, about 8 miles 
to the westward of the Eastern Channel, at the Island Kringetty, in lat. 2° 8! S. which lics 
to the east of Patta. — 

It is high water at 43 hours, at full ar change of the moon, rise of aie: 9 feet. The Ob- 
servations taken in the Leopard, passiity Hl, 1799, place Patta ‘Town in lat. 2° 2'S., Guieu 
Town in 1°59’ S., lon. 41° 24’ E. by chronometer, but the latitude stated above from Capt. 
Sinee’s observations at Patta, is probably more correct. 

From Guieu to the Equator, the coast is fortified by a chain of astand® which in some 
places may be mistaken for the main land ;. there are also reefs stretching out from many of 
the islands,. and fine bays among them. From lat..1°9’§. to 0° 29’ S. a coral bank extends 
along the irregular chain of Shade that fronts the coust; the outer edge of it is about 4 and 
5 miles from the shore, and 1s steep to, the depth decreasing trom 20° to 13 fathoms at one 
cast in standing on it, when a ship should lmmediately tack. 


CUAMA, OR KIAMA ISLAND, in ht. about 0° 44’S., is known by two remarkable 
trees on it, scen at a considerable distance; inore to the northward, there is another island, 
having on it 3 white patches, and within Diese islands there is a spacious bay about 3 or 
4 leagues deep, having regular suundings in it from 7 to 5 fathoms, sandy bottom. 


DADALUS SHOAL, about 4 leagues 5.5. W, ward from Joob River, consists of coral 
rocks, on which H. M.S. Deedalus struck m standing out from the shore ; they had from 16 
to 10, 6, and 4 fathoms, then struck three times:very hard, and by, tlie: swell running high 
she was lifted over the rocks, (plainly seen along side) into 14 fathoms water. This danger 
is in lat. 0° 23/S., lon. 43° oa! . by chronometer, 4.of 5, miles off ‘shore, near some islunds 
which form a bay within them; when the ship struck, the body of these Islands bore W. § 
S. distant 4 or 5 miles. The coast hereabout is low, el sand hills facing the sea in many 


places, and the surf runs high upon the shore, except where it is sheltered by islands or pro- 
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GOVIND RIVER, called JOOB by the Arabs, also ROGUE'S RIVER, or RIO 
DOS FUEGOS, on the coast of Ajan, has Juba Town at the entrance, situated in lat. 0° 
12’ S., lon. 43° 2’ E.* by observations taken in the Leopard and Daedalus. ‘This town is 
composed of a few huts situated on an eminence near tlie side of the river, at the entrance 
of which there is a bar, where the surf beats high. It is high water at 4d hours, on full 
and change of the moon, and the tide rises 9 or 10 feet: the variation in 1798, was 122° 
W.. Boats may pass over the bar. at high water, during the fair season, but the per tidy of 
the natives, should exclude European ships from this place. ‘The ships already mentioned, 
being very short of water, anchored here in December 1798, expecting to procure a supplv 
of this necessary article, or other refreshments ; two boats upset in the surf, and although 
the natives at first appeared in a supplicating manner, they soon collected in numbers from 
behind the sand hills, assaulted with their spears the boat’ screw, and killed Lt. Mears with se- 
veral of une men. Excepting those that were killed, and two that were taken and made captives,tf 


* Capt. Smee makes it in lon. 42° 45’ E, or 1°24’ West of Brava by chronometer. 

+ When the Leopard and Dedalus were at Zanzibar, procuring water and provisions, intelligence was received 
by the Arab coasting vessels, that there were two Europeans alive at Juba, and on the returning passage up the 
coast toward the Red Sea, the ships anchored off Rogue’s River, and with great difficulty recovered these two men, 
after giving the savages arms, ammunition, and other things, to obtain their release. - 
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the remainder of the erews were chased by the savages along the beach 8 or 9 miles 
distance to the southward, ard taken up after sun-set in a small bay by one of the boats 
that followed them along the beach. It was off'the three islands which form this small bay, 
where the Doedalus struck on the coral shoal, after having run-down to pick up the boat con- 
tainmg the men who escaped the massacre.’ | a a an es 

In the latter part of November, December, January, and part of February, the currents carreats 
set along this coast to the W.S. W. and S. Westward, frequently 2 miles an hour, and the ¢a tus cous. 
wind prevailed generalty fresh at E.S. E. veering 2 or 3 points at times. These ships con- 
tinued to beat close to the coast, during the time mentioned above, between lat. 1° N. and 
1°S. Had they stood out into the open ocean, most probably they would haye got out of a remat. 
the strong current, whicli runs along the coast ‘in soundings, and have been able to beat up 
to the Red Sea against the monsoon.’ Between Zanzibar and the equator, ‘the current in 


March, began to set to the N. Eastward. | -. 


a 


Sal pS Oe as ee 
COAST OF AFRICA, FROM THE EQUATOR, 
TO CAPE GUARDAFUI; AND THE ISLAND SOCOTRA. - ee 


FROM the entrance of Govind River, to the town of Brava, the coast extends nearly coast trom 
N.E. (true bearing) the distance about 36 leagues. This part of it is generally low and tverte 
sandy, with a high surf beating against the shore, but the soundings along it are more regular |” 
than on the coast of.Zanzibar, and ships may approach it in many places within 2 or 3 miles 
of the shore. a a an | = ine ' 


BRAVA, in lat. 1° 8’ N., lon. 44° 10 E. by © » and chronometer, is a town close to the ceo. site of 
sea, belonging to the Arabs, and seems well built; close to it lie several small islets or rocks *"™ 
which break off the sea, and there is an adjacent pagoda or tower, resembling a lighthouse. 
Inside of them the country boats:lie sheltered; ships may anchor outside in 7 or 8 fathoms 
water, or in a greater depth, but the road is exposed to a heavy swell, which rolls in with 
winds from seaward. Cattle and goats were seen to the southward of this place, and on 
other parts of the coast, but none were observed at Govind River, although they appeared 
in abundance 15 or 16 leagues to the southward of that place. ° Re . 

About 10 leagues to the S. W. of Brava, there are several hivh white sand patches near 
the shore. The variation here was 18°W.im 1811. : 7 

From Brava, the coast extends nearly E. N. E. (srue bearmg) about 38 leagues to Maga- | 
dosha. Between them, the coast is bold to approach, sterile, sandy, destitute of trees, with 
a few islands near it in some parts; but it abounds with cattle and goats, and has the towns 
of Marea, Meshir, Coriallee, Dunnana, and Gezira, the latter in lat. 1° 54/ N. and’ nearest 
to Magadosha. me Ses <2 a ee . 


MAG ADOXA, or MAGADOSHA, in lat. 2° 5’ N. lon: 45° 49’ E., by chronometer, or Geo. site of 
5°44! West of Cape Guardafui, is the principal town on this part of the coast of Africa, and ea 
easily known by 3 remarkable mosques or pagodas in the middle of it, resembling towers ; 
there is also to the eastward of the town, a large copse of trees, but no river. A reef of 
coral rocks front the town, having a sandy beach inside of it; no ground at the distance of 
3 miles from the shore. In 1700, the Albemarle anchored in 30 fathoms to the eastward of 
Magadosha, in sight pf the town. She sent @ boat.on share which was seized by the natives, 
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and they fired on the long boat, whilst endeavouring to open a communication with them. 
The inhabitants of these towns, like those of Juba,.may be considered hostile to Europeans. 
Cout from == From Magadosha, to Cape Bassas, the distance is about 80 leagues, and the general di- 
Bust. "rection of the coast about N. Eb. true bearing, but the various indentations and bays, make 
it deviate from this direction in several places ; particularly in the first 20 leagues to the east- 
ward of Magadosha, the érue bearing is about E.N.E., the variation beimg 10° 40/ W. 
In 1811. po cg oe 
To the N. E. of Magadosha there ts.a bay, with white sand hills, and a range of small 
islands, steep to, near the shore. Jarther to the eastward there is another bay, with white 
| sand hills, and a bank lines the shore along this part.of the coast, having on it very irregular 
A steep bank soundings. _A ship in standing on the edge of this bank, should tack immediately after get- 
shore. ‘ting soundings, for the depth decreases suddenly trom_40 to 10, 5, and 3 fathoms coral, in 
some places. The whole of the coast is in general a sandy soil, rather low and sterile. The 
prevailing winds in March, are from 8. E. and E.S. I., the current then changes, and sets 
afterward to the E. N. Eastward. 
res TERNATE’S SHOAL, in lat. 3° 15’ N., projects about 2 or 3 miles from the shore, 
op which the ship of this name, nearly ran upon in 1811; she had soundings of 18 and 20 fa- 
thoms near it on the outside, and the sea breaking upon the shoal, first pointed it out, which 
danger stretches out from a point of low land, otherwise destitute of any distinguishing 
marks. , - as | . | 
Between Ternate’s Shoal and Cape Bassas, the Coast is mostly low with soundings close 
to the shore; the entrance of the doubtful River Duara, is supposed to be in lat. about 4° 
Deara River. N, but no indication of a River appeared to Captain Simee in tis situation, although cattle 
_ and natives were seen from the ship, when saiiing near the coast. . 


Geo. titeor: CAPE BASSAS, in lat. about 4° 50! N. and lon. about 48° 49’ E.* has low land on the 

Cape Bassas. couth, but more elevated land, close on its northern side, which may be seen at the distance 
of 9 or 10 leagues ; it is named from a reef that projects about a league out into the sea, 
and extending 2 or 2} leagues along the shore, which may be discerned in bad weather, by 
the breakers. ‘The Ternate had soundings of 20 and 30 fathoims in coasting along near the 
Cape, and made the variation 9° 30’ W. in 1811. 

cout fromit At Cape Bassas, the coast takes a direction more northerly,, about N. N. E. 4 E. and 

ea" N.N. E. to 8° of north lat. In this space, the land is of moderate height in general, with 
low land and trees in some parts, and white sand hills fronting the sea. It may be discerned 
from 5 or 6, to 8 or 9 leagues off, and seems clear of danger, with few bays or undulations ; 
but there are in some parts, soundings at a considerable distance from the coast, in lat. 6° 
45! N., about 50 fathoms, sandy bottom, 4 or 5 leagues off shore; and at the distance of 3 
to 4 leagues, the general depths are 20 to 30 or 40 fathoms. 


Ges. ateor 4» RAS-EL-KIRE, OR MORO COBIR POINT, (i.e. Serpent’s Head) situated in lat. about 

More Cobir 8° 30! N., lon. 50° 45’ E. by chronometer, is a bluff headland, forming the south extreme 
of Bandel d’ Agoa, or Negro Bay. The land hereabout is moderately high and even, the 
variation 8° 10’ W. in 1799. From Cape Bassas to this place, the coastis generally sterile, 
and has an even appearance, but is little frequented by Europeans. | 


Bick. CAPE DELGADO. NORTH, in lat. about 10° 0! N., lon. 51° 17' E. by chronometer, is 
Gave Dels= moderately high land, and may be seen at the distance of 12 or 14 leagues ; it has a few white 


* Observations taken in H. M. ship Leopard, by © ¢ and chronometers, made Cape Bassas, in lon. 49°20’ E. 
Capt. Smee’s observations in 1811, taken in the Ternate, made it only in lon. 48° 18 E. and 3°7' W. of Cape 
Guardafui by chronometer ; the mean of these, ‘is 48° 49’ E.; as stated above, corresponding nearly with observa- 
‘tions taken in the Marian, in 1809. : 
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spots at the lower part, and some openings. About 4 leagues to the southward, there 1s 2 
projecting point of land, between which and the Cape, a large bay is formed. This should 
not be entered, for it is imperfectly known, and the S. E. winds might render it difficult to 


get out, were a ship to be embayed. 7 


HAFOON, OR CAPE ORFUI, in lat. from 10° 18’ to 10° 26" N., lon. 51° 384° E. by aco. site of 
chronometer, or 5 miles east of Cape Guardafui, appears like a very high Island, ending in “”* °""” 
a steep point to the northward ; and in approaching it from the southward, has the aspect of 
an Island sloping to seaward. To the S. Westward of this Cape, there is a part of the 
land high, flat like a barn; this appears at a distance separated from the Cape land, the 
space between them being low. Barn Hill is in lat. 10° 17’ N., lon. 51° 30/ E. by chrono- Geo. site of 
meter. Between Cape Delgado and Cape Orfui, the coast takes a circular direction, by berp bey to 
which a deep bay is formed : several ships bound to the Red Sea, with provisions and neces- ¢i,2'q.a. 
saries, and some with water for the troops employed on the expedition to Egypt, got into the 
bay to the southward of Cape Orfui, in 1800, and 1801. One of these, a ship belonging to 
Bengal, got into this bay in the night, and was lost; the commander Capt. Baird, and the Daneeroas 
crew, were supposed to have perished. The Jehanghire, and other ships from Bombay, also is te nigut. 
got into this bay in the night, when steering to make the land about Cape Orfui, and with 
great difficulty got clear of it, by carrying a press of sail. The Mornington, June 2 Ist, 1801, 
at sun-set had the land bearing from S. W. by W. to N. by W. distant 7 or 8 leagues ; 
steering N. by E. and N. by E. $ E. at 11 P.M. shoaled the water, and hauled out E. by 
S.; at 1 A.M. the land was seen right a-head E. by S. wore and stood W.S. W. 6 miles, 
then tacked and lay up E. S. E. with the wind at south. When day-light appeared, found 
they had entered a deep bay, the eastern extremity of it, Cape Orfui, bearing then E. N. E. 

This Cape being a peninsula, a large bay is formed on each side of it. 

These examples, are sufficient to evince the propriety of ships steering for this part of the 
coast, to be cautious in thick weather, or during the night. 

In rounding Cape Orfui, 3 projecting headlands are perceived, stretching nearly north and 
south, 24 or 3 leagues ; the middle of these, stretches farthest out, and is the easternmost 
part of Africa. The land about the Cape is even, without any mark, excepting the low space 
between it and Barn Hill. The soundings about 3 miles off, are 40 fathoms ; variation 


about 7° W. in 1811. 


RAS GARDAFUI, OR CAPE GUARDAFUI, the north-easternmost promontory of cape Gear 
Africa, is distant from Cape Orfui, about 30 leagues, bearing a little te the westward of true“ 
north, but on the north side of the latter, the coast turns sharp round to the westward, by 
which a large bay, or bight is tormed, having a scraggy bluff headland at its north part : be- . 4 ine coun 
tween this headland and Cape Guardaful, the coast extends to the eastward of a meridian line, btwses # 
forming a small bay, with soundings near the coast between Capes Orfui and Guardafui. °"*¥. 

The land around Cape Guardafui, is higher than the other headlands on the east coast of 

Africa, and to the southward of the Cape, there is a high mountain that may be seen a 
great distance. Between them the land is craggy at the top, with some low even land un- 
derneath, which appears’ separated from it, and forms like double land. From hence the 
declivity towards the Cape forms several notches, at regular distances, which appear like 
steps, and make the cape easily known. The shores around it are bold, with soundings 
when well in with the coast, 40 to 60 fathoms about 2 leagues off shore, from Cape Orfui 
to Cape Guardafui. The Blenhein, in 1710, had 15 fathoms, fine white sand, with the 
outer point of Cape Guardafui, bearing south, distant 4 miles ; and the Susannah, got close 
to the Cape, into 10 fathoms in the night. 

The observations of many navigators ayree, in placing Cape Guardafui in lat. 11° 50! N.), Geo. ate of 

and in lon. 51° 32 E. by mean of many lunar observations and chronometers. Variation wi." 
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63° W. in 1811. Several persons have made this Cape 21° 254’ West of Bombay by chro- 
nometers, or in lon. 51° 32’ E. ; but in 1811, Captain Smee made it 21°99! W. from Bombay, 
by chronometers, which would place it 3$ miles more to the west, if correct. The same oth- 
cer places the Cape 5 miles farther south than the lat. stated above, but the former is pro- 
bably nearest the truth, being a near agreement of many sips observations. 


SOCOTRA ISLAND, OR ZOCOTRA, extends nearly E. and W. about 27 leagues, 
and is 6 or 7 leagues in breadth, generally composed of high mountainous land. When the 
high land at the east end of the Island bears either north or south, it resembles a Dolphin’s 
nose ; from hence, declining to the eastward about 3 miles, it terminates in a low point, 
having a reef of rocks projecting from it about 2 leagues to the eastward, nearly even with 
the water's edge, very dangerous to approach in the mght. | 

There are 2 anchoring places, generally used according to the prevailing monsoon: that 
proper during the easterly monsoon, is on the 8. W. side of the Island, at a part of the 
coast which extends about 9 or 10 leagues in a S. E. and N. W. direction. In sailing to 
this anchorage, if a ship be to the eastward of the Island, she may coast along the south 
side in 20 fathoms water, to the southern point, which is high and bluff. In this depth, the 
bottom is sandy, but in 15 fathoms, there are rocks and foul ground, improper for anchor- 
age should it fall calm. Having passed this high bluff point, she ought to coast along in 
from 15 to 25 fathoms, until opposite to a high round hill in the middle of this part of the 
coast; near this, there is a smaller hill, with a gap in the middle, and when this last hill 
bears about north, she may anchor in 18 fathoms sandy ground. Provisions may be pro- 
cured here, but the water is unpalatable. In the vicinity of this place, some may be obtained 
of a better quality, though with great difficulty. _ 

Tamarida Bay on the N. E. side of the Island, where the chief resides, distant 9 or 10 
leagues from the East Cape, is the most eligible place for getting refreshments, but the an- 
chorage is indifferent.* This place is known by a point of sand, that forms the eastern ex- 
treme of the bay, and when past this point the town is perceived, opposite to which is the 
anchorage, about 1 or 14 mile off shore in 10 to 13 fathoms sand and coral, with the town 
S. or S. by W. On the north coast, in coming from the east toward Tamarida Bay, 2 
white sand hills may be perceived, the westernmost of which is much the largest, and about 
4 miles to the westward of it, the town is situated, under the highest craggy part of the 
land resembling chimnies, and visible 7 leagues off. When this bay is approached in the 
S. W. monsoon, the coast should be kept a-board from the east end of the Island, as the wind 
blows in gusts off the high land, but the low point on the east side of the bay, must have a 
birth in passing. When the Island bore S.S. W. to Westward, off shore about 3 leagues, 
no ground could be got with 70 fathoms line, but when past the east point of Tamarida Bay, 
there are 30 fathoms about 5 leagues off shore, and gradual soundings to 8 or 6 fathoms, 
the town bearing S. Westerly, with very high land over it, in notches like chimnies. Bul- 
locks, goats, sheep, and fish, may be procured here at reasonable prices, and good water ; 
this runs from the mountains into a sandy valley among date trees, about 4 of a mile from 
the: town. Captain Tait of H. M.S. Grampus, made the anchorage in lat. 12° 39’ N 
Captain Pavin, made it lately in lat. 12° 41’ N. and it is in lon. about 54° 23’ E. 

The natives are poor, and have been in general hospitable to strangers: rice 1s an essen- 
tial article to barter with them for refreshments. Good aloes may be procured, and at 
times, dragon's blood in small quantities ; grapes, water-melons, pumpkins, oranges, and plan- 
tains, nay be got in March and April, and plenty of dates in June. 

There are other places where ships may anchor, exclusive of those already mentioned, 


“? 


particularly in a bay at the N. W. end of the Island, where there is a small rivulet. On 


* On the 9th of October, 1701, the Discovery Indiaman, anchored in 6 fathoms sandy bottom, with the town 
of Tamarida bearing S.S. W. distant 1 mile, the easternmost point E. by N. 3 N. 3 leagues, and the western 
part of the Island in sight W. N. W. distant 8 leagues. Variation about ? of a point westerly at this time. 
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both the north and south coasts of this Island, soundings of moderate depths are found, de- 
creasing pretty regularly toward the shore. , : ea oe 

The east Cape of Socotra is in lat. 12° 30’ N. jon. 54° 52’ E. or 3° 20' E. of Cape Guar- ceo. site. 
dafui, and 18° 53’ W. of Bombay, by chronometers; the west end is in nearly the same lati- 
tude, and in lon. 53° 32’ E. or 1° 20/ W. from the East Cape, and 2° 0’ E. of Cape 
Guardafui, by chronometers. The southern extremity of the Island is in lat. 12° 13’ N., 
and the body of it in 12° 29’ N. 


ABD-UL-CURIA, in lat. 12° 5’ N. lon. 52° 39’ E., situated nearly mid-way betwen the Geo. site of 
west end of Socotra and Cape Guardafui, is a high rugged Island of square form, about 34 or 
4 leagues in extent, with 2 hills near the centre, giving it the appearance of separate Islands 
when seen at a great distance. It is inhabited, said to afford good water, and the Ternate 
saw a bay or concavity on the west side of the Island, but no soundings were obtained within - 
3 miles of the southern coast, in passing along. ‘This Island is much larger, than hitherto 
supposed by geographers. 


BROTHERS, are 2 barren rocks, about 2 or 3 miles in length, situated nearly N. W. srothers 
and S. E. of each other about 5 miles distant, and distant about 5 leagues from the S. W. 
part of Socotra. The eastern one called Duraja by the Arabs, is highest, and bears North by 
compass, when on a transit line with the western end of Socotra : the other is called Sumtra, 
and the soundings increase regularly from the south coast of Socotra to these Islands ; but 
if 23 or 3 leagues to the southward of them, in steering to the westward, you get off the 
bank of soundings when the westernmost Brother bears north. 

A large ship should not venture to pass between the Brothers, for Captain Isbister, in the pace ve 
Surat Castle, in 1805, endeavouring to do so, got soon into 6 fathoms coral rocks with strong ‘recn them. 
ripplings, and a turbulent swell, produced by the current, which made it prudent to relin- s™ 
quish the attempt. 


SABOYNA ROCKS, OR WHITE* ROCKS, distant about 4 or 5 leagues from the S:boy= 
N. W. point of Socotra, resemble @ ships under sail, when seen at a moderate distance, 
being of considerable height. The channel between these rocks and Socotra is very safe. . 


COAST of AFRICA, from CAPE GUARDAFUI, to the 
STRAITS of BAB-EL-MANDEB, 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 
EROM CAPE GUARDAFUI, the coast extends about 143 leagues true W. by N. to Coast trom 


ape Gaar- 


Cape Felix ; the land fronting the sea, continuing high and steep to 9 or 10 leagues distance datal, west 
from the former Cape, then it is a low barren plain for 4 or 5 leagues to Cape Felix, but inland" 


* In Salte’s voyage to Abyssinia, a high White Rock is stated to lie in lat. about 12°27’ N., distant about 6 

leagues horth of Abd-ul curia, seen in the Marian at 11 A. M. 7th of July, 1810, about 4 miles distant when 

ing between it and that Island. If this was really a rock seen in the Marian, it must lie about 14 or 15 

leagues to the west of the Saboyna Rocks, and could not be mistaken for the latter. But as many ships belonging 

to Surat and Bombay, pass in a direct line between the west end of Socotra and Cape Guardafui, it is remarkable 

that such rock had not been previously discovered: I have examined some journals of ships, which appear to 
have passed directly over the situation assigned to this doubtful rock, as stated above. : 

Dd @ 
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the country is mountainous. Between these Capes, soundings are generally got within @, 3, 
and 4 miles of the shore. 
Admiral Beaulieu, in August, 1619, anchored in 6 fathoms rocky ground, about 4 leagues 
west of Cape Guardafui, opposite to some green shrubs, which are very uncommon on this 
water pro. coast. Here, plenty of water was found on digging 1 or 2 feet deep, which was at first 
care’: sweet, but after filling a short time, it became very salt, obliging them to dig in more than 
70 diffcrent places, to obtain 22 tons of water, which with 30 men sent on shore for the 
purpose, was done in 4 hours, the soil being sand. ‘They had before, anchored in 9 fathoms, 
a little to the westward of Cape Guardafui. 
There are 3 high headlands between this Cape and Cape Felix, and a little to the east 
of the 2d point or headland, the Arabia Merchant’s boat landed on the 2d of June, 1705, 
where they found straggling huts in 3 places forming sinall villages, the inhabitants of which 
Natives poor, Were friendly,* and bartered some fish (their chief food) for tobacco, beads, knives, &c. and 
they shewed a watering-place to the boat's crew. 
On the following day, the boat landed, with suitable articles to purchase what could be 
got, farther westward ; she returned with 8 sheep and Jambs, all with black heads, having also 
in aformer voyage, procured sheep here, with the same marks. 


_ bow Pont = LOW POINT, situated about 5 leagues to the eaStward of Cape Felix, projects conside- 
rably, forming a deep bay on each side, with a shoal spit extending from the point, which 
ought to have a birth in passing. The Marian, at midnight 29th of September, 1809, had 
10 fathoms water on this shoal, Mount Felix bearing W. by S. $ S., distant about 5 leagues. 

On the 3d of June, 1705, the Arabia Merchant, steering for this low point about W. N. 
W., running along shore in 8 fathoms water, discerned the white sandy ground under the 
bottom, then to the eastward of the point. In the bay between Low Point and Cape Felix, 
regular soundings extend 4 or 5 miles off shore, with anchorage in 8 fathoms sand about a 
mile from it; the surrounding coast is low near the sea. 

Current. Dr. Vincent, in his observations on this part of the coast, (as noticed by Mr. Salte in his 
voyage to Abyssinia) states, that the current runs out of this gulf during the wane of the 
moon, and into it, during her increase, which seems to agree with the remarks of some na- 
vigators. But after the Ist of August, the current sets generally strong along the coast to 
the westward, nearly to the Bay Zeyla, often at the rate of 24 or 3 miles an hour, near the 
shore. | 


Geo siteot = =RAS FELUK,t OR CAPE FELIX, in lat. about 12° 0’ N. lon. 50° 50’ E. or 4¢ 
pe FeEnx; ° . ° . 7 

miles west of Cape Guardafui by chronometer, 1s a high steep cliff of regular shape, projecting 

far into the sea, and the circumjacent land being low, gives it the appearance of an Island, 

whether viewed from the east or westward ; it may be seen at 15 leagues distance in clear 
weather, and there is very deep water within a 4 mile of it on the outside. 

Probably an It will be seen from the following remarks, taken from original journals, that Mount Felix 

' is probably insulated by an arm of the sea. 
Captain Saris, in 1612, states, that on the west side of Cape Felix, there is a passage up 


#« About a century back, it appears by the journals of the wad ae ships, that the native Somaulees of this 
coast, were of the negro cast, as they are at present ; but at that time, they frequently came off in their canoes, to 
ships passing along the coast, with fish, fishing lines, and sometimes a few goats or fowls. From what little we 
know of them at present, they are less friendly, and not to be trusted ; the crew of a ship, which was recently 
wrecked in the deep bay on the south side of Cape Orfui, mostly all perished by hunger, or by the nhumanity of 
the natives, in attempting to pass through this desert country toward Zeyla. And even in the beginning of the 
18th century, a French ship’s boat had 7 men killed by the natives in landing on this coast, but in this instance, 
they had Janded before, and given umbrage to these Africans. 

+ It is called also Mount Felix, and Mr. Salt observes, that it might with more propriety be called Mount Ele- 
phant, from the Arabic ‘‘Ras-el-Feel,” which isits true name, being the Elephas Mons, also, of the Romans. 
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to a town, so wide that 3 ships may go abreast without danger, where he got plenty of wood Waterssia to | 

and water, which is situated between Mount Felix and a low sandy point to the westward. weitward of 
Arabia Merchant's journal, 4th of June 1705, describes a low sandy point, or spit, to — 

bear W. by S. 3 leagues distant trom Mount Felix, betwixt which is a bay with fresh water, 

and inhabitants, as they were informed by the natives. 
Discovery trom Mocha, Ist of October, 1701, sent her boat in shore, and the officer saw 

an inlet or river about 2 miles to the west of Mount Felix, with the tide running out of it, 

but the water was salt. He was informed by one of the natives, an old man, who ventured 

to approach the boat, that there was a tank of fresh water by the side of the river, and that 

they had goats and fowls for sale, but the officer did not put confidence in this information, 

although he had a linguist in the boat. The officer, represented Mount Felix to be environed 

by the sea, he having gone round it, 2 leagues to the eastward ; and in the journal of 1 of 

the following days, itis stated, that about 4 leagues to the west of the Mount, he saw the 

break in the shore, where there runs a quantity of water out of the sea, which vomited itself 

on the east side of Mount Felix. | | 


RAS GOREE, OR CAPE ST. PETER, in lat. about 11° 37’ N. distant about 16 or-Rat Goree 
17 leagues W.S. Westward of Mount Felix, seems to be the 4th headland from the latter, 
the ist being a low sandy spit, about 3 leagues to the westward of the Mount, with soundings =, 
between them from 14 to 6 fathoms near the shore, on which account, the lead should be 
kept going in passing, and until clear of the low sandy spit or point, the shore ought not to 
be approached nearer than 2 or 3 miles. The next headland is about 4 leagues farther 
west, in a bay ; the 3d headland is about 12 leagues from Mount Felix, the coast between 
them forming a concavity, being low to the distance of S-teagues from the latter, then high 
for 5 or 6 leagues, terminating in a plain of middling height, which extends about @ leagues | 
W. by S. From the west end of this plain to Cape St. Peter, distant about 6 leagues, the 
coast is high, fronting a chain of rugged mountains ; and about 2 leagues to the east of this 
Cape, there is a white patch like a small sandy bay,* having to the westward a small river. 


METTE ISLAND, in lat. 11° 21’ N., lon. 48° 58’ E., or 2° 24° West of Cape Guar- geo. site or’ 
dafui by chronometer, bears about W. by S. from Cape St. Peter, distant 20 or 21 leagues : ones 
the coast between them forms a bight, is moderately elevated, and very uneven.—Inland 
there are high mountains, and in lat. 11° 18’ N. about 7 or 8 leagues to the eastward of 
this Island, close to the sea in a bight there is a Somaulee Village, with soundings extending 
out several miles from the shore. | 

About 3 leagues eastward from Mette Island, there is a peninsula of moderate height, 
covered with hummocks, which appear separated: Between this peninsula and the Island 
there is a bight, the shore of which is not high, but the ridge of mountains continues in- 
land. The Island is of middling height, the highest hill on it resembling a cap or bonnet ; 
and _ the interior of it, and all the coast adjacent, appears arid and sterile. 


AIS, OR BURNT ISLAND,f called also Bird Island, or White Island, in lat. 11° 14! co. site of 
N. lon. 47° 28' E. or 4° 4' West of Cape Guardafui by chronometers, and distant 27 or 28 


# It was probably near this place where a Portuguese frigate was wrecked in a bight near Cape St. Peter, in 
July, 1801, and part ofthe crew taken up by the Mornington. : 

The Discovery, on the 18th of September, 1701, anchored about 12 leagues to the westward of Mount Felix in 
12 fathoms white eand, where some of the natives spoke Arabic, who informed the Discovery's people, that 2 _ 
Surat ships had been lost there, another captured by the pirates, and that they had no refreshments excepting a 
little salt-fish. | 

+ About a century ago, it was called sometimes Lakorgee, said to be the name applied to it by the Moors. 

In lat. 11° 12'N. about 7 leagues east of Burnt Island, the Phoenix and other ships, anchored about 3 miles off 
shore in 12 fathoms, where they lay a few days to repair the damage sustained by strong westerly gales,. while 
beating up toward the Red Sea in July, 1801. 
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leagues to the west of Mette Island, is a high barren rock of white aspect, being covered 
with birds dung. 

The coast between it and Mette Island is moderately elevated, with soundings near it, and 
the channel between Burnt Island and the main is about 3 leagues wide, with depths of 14. 
and 15 fathoms, and free from danger. 

Capt. T homas, of the Cecilia, landed on this Island in 1801, and found a spring of water 
on its southern part, near the centre of the Island; the water ouzes out of the crevices of 
the rock, forming a small pool at the foot of the ‘precipice, and with very little trouble, a 
ship in want of water might obtain a supply, as there is good anchorage in sandy bottom 
opposite to the spot, and ‘from thence round the east point of the Island, so that a ship may 
anchor in safety, and avoid the strong westerly gales. 

There was also found a remarkable cove, or rather a natural dock, sufficiently large to 
admit a ship of 300 tons in security, by clinching the ends of a cable through the holes of 
the rock, and the remains of 2 clinches of cables were really affixed to the rock at this time. 

There appears to be no danger near the Island, except at the western point, where a reef 
projects out about a cable's length, with a sunken rock, having over it only 12 feet water. 


SOMAULEE VILLAGE, is situated in lat. 11° 9‘ N. about 3 leagues to the S. West- 
ward of Burnt Island, and here, the soundings do not extend far from the coast, which from 
this place, begins to take a more southerly direction, about W. by S. and W. byS.35S., 
high scraggy double land: and about 16 or 18 leagues westward from Burnt Island, the 
coast trends still more to the south of west, the land continuing high, scraggy and double, 
destitute of soundings excepting near the shore. 

About half way between Burnt Island and Berbora, there is a provecung headland, called 
Ras Kurrem. 


BERBERA, OR BURBUREEFA, in lat. shat 10° 22’ N. lon. 45° 10’ E.,, is situated at 
the bottom of one of the most considerable bays on this coast, bounded on the N. E. side by 
a projecting headland with a reef stretching around it. ‘This place, although not known to 
Europeans, is frequented by small trading vessels from the coast of Arabia and the adjacent 
parts, and it is said to afford good shelter, particularly to small vessels, but the natives ought 
not to be trusted. Caravans, pass between this port and the interior of Abyssinia, to the 
westward and N. W. 

From Berbera the coast extends westerly, then W. N. W. and N.N. W. to Kurrum Sheik, 
a headland, in lat. about 11° N., supposed to be fronted by shoals, having several bays or 
inlets between it and the former place, very little known. From Kurrum Sheik, the coast 
turns again more to the westward, for a considerable distance, then N. W.ward to the east- 
erm point and islands of Zeyla Bay, being low in some parts close to the sea, with soundings 
near the shore: but about half way between Berbera and Zeyla, there is a high mount near 
the coast, called Mount Elmas. 


ZEYLA, in lat. 11° 17/ N. lon. about 43° 5’ E. is a town of some importance, having a 
trade with Mocha and the neighbouring parts. H. M. Ship Sheerness, warped within some 
of the shoals of Zeyla Bay, and anchored near the town in 1800 ; having an Arab on board 
from Mocha as linguist, a treaty was made with the Chicf of Zeyla, to supply sheep for the 
troops then at Mocha in transports, going on the expedition to Egypt, sheep being plentiful 
and cheap at Zeyla. The coast around this bay is low, fronted by extensive shoals to the 
North and N. W. about 3 leagues distance from Zeyla ; the island Ivat, or Sheik Deeni, 
being at this distance in a nor therly direction, with a shoal surrounding it. The island Sad- 
duckdeen lies about mid-w ay between it and Zeyla, and there are other smaller isles to the 
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westward of these, near the shore. The anchorage for large ships at Zeyla, 1s about 3 or 4 4. cvorage. 
miles N. N. E.ward of the town, to the eastward of the island Sadduckdeen, in 44 or 5 fa- 

thoms water, and the fair channel is to the eastward of all the islands. The soundings here, 

extend a considerable distance out from the coast. 

A ship touching here for refreshments, ought to be guarded against treachery, for the in- 
habitants of the whole of this coast to Cape Guardefui, and round to the southward, have 
had little intercourse with European navigators during a long period, and are thought to be 
less friendly at present than they were upward of a century ago, when European ships fre- 
quently obtained some refreshments in coasting along. . 

At that time, English ships bound to the Red Sea, often kept near the coast of Africa, 7otte to te 
till they got to the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, and even in June, and July, made their pas- ““**** 
sage by this route. 

The Arabia Merchant, kept along the coast from Cape Guardafui, passed in sight of the 
islands in Zeyla Bay, and on the 16th of June, 1705, steering betwixt N. W. and North, 
in sight of the Abyssinian coast, very low land, with smoke in several places, got into 8 fa- 
thoms water, steered then north, with some hummocks seen a-head, which were on the main 
land, but mistaken for the islands at the entrance of the Straits, when at 5 P.M. the ship Stoa! Cor 
grounded about 4 or 5 miles off shore in lat. about 11°38’ N., the soundings were very un- * 2y! 
even, differing 2 and 3 fathoms at a cast.* _— 

From the northern extremity of Zeyla Bay, the coast extends in a North and N.N. E. 
direction to Ras Bir, having the island Missah or Oboe close to it in lat. 12° N.; Ras Bir 
is the easternmost promontory of the coast in this part, situated in lat. about 12° 17’ N. from 
whence it takes a N. Westerly direction 5 or 6 leagues to the Eight Brothers, continuing the 
same direction to a considerable distance within the entrance of the Straits. From the above 
mentioned headland, the coast is mostly steep to the entrance of the Red Sea, there being 
25 and 27 fathoms water within 4 a mile of the shore in some places. 

Although formerly, ships kept along the African coast nearly to the entrance of the Red 
Sea, it is now the practice, to stretch off from it at Burnt Island, for the coast of Arabia 
about Cape Aden, or Cape Arimora. 


COAST of ARABIA, from CAPE ADEN to MOCHA, and 
the STRAITS of BAB-EL-MANDEB. 


CAPE ADEN, in lat. 12° 433’ N. lon. 45° 14/ E. by chronometers and lunar observa- 
tions, is high and craggy, and appears like a high Island when seen from the westward, but Cape Adcu 
resembles two Islands on a nearer approach. hen bearing about N. E. it appears like a 
very rugged mountain, the southern extremity lower than the northern. To the N. W. of 
this cape there is a mountain about the same height, equally rugged, high on the S. E. side, 
and low to the N. Westward. Between these two mountains little hillocks are seen, which, 
at the distance of 8 or 9 leagues, resemble large rocks, the low land that forms their base, 
being then sunk under the horizon. Cape Aden is a peninsula, with a deep bay to the west- 
ward ; and there is another bay a little farther west, between two headlands. The depths 


* She hove off, at midnight, by an anchor laid out for that purpose, entered the Straits on the 20th, but 
having mostly N. W. winds and a strong current setting out of the Straits, she did not reach Mocha til} the 27th 
of June. Greenwich, 6th April, 1724, was in lat. 22° S., carried steady winds between S. W. and S. E. through 
the Mozambique channel, passed to the west of Comoro at 8 leagues distance on the 12th, crossed the equator with 
southerly winds 18th, rounded Cape Guardafui 28th, and arrived at Mocha on the 6th of May. 
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are from 4 to 7 fathoms in these bays ; and Back Bay, ‘or that on the west side of Cape 
Aden, 1s a safe place in the easterly monsoon. On the 14th Nov. 1799, the Fox, Frigate, 
anchored in Aden Back Bay in 5 fathoms, with the pitch of the cape shut in, extremes of the 
land to the eastward from S. E. to N. E. by E. 3 E., off shore 1 mile. A smaller ship may 
anchor farther in, in 4 fathoms, and procure fresh water at the watering place, which is at 
the eastern extremity of the bay, behind the town of Aden. 
Local On many of the craggy points over Cape Aden, there are small white buildings, or turrets 
which appear very remarkable. The bay and town are to the N. Eastward of the 
Cape, where ships lie sheltered from westerly winds; but this place affords very few refresh- 
ments, and the water is brackish, brought in skins to the beach, by the Arabs, who sell it, 
and they must be watched, or they will make it worse, by putting salt water with it when 
Anchorage. filled into the butts. A ship may anchor in, 7 fathoms, with Cape Aden bearing about 
5.5. W., the Mosque touching the N. W. pomt of Fortified Island, (a black islet with a 
tower on its extremity, at the south part of the bay) and the extremes of the lund from Cape 
Aden south, to north, about ? of a mile from the Island ; or she may anchor farther out, in 
deeper water, at discretion, the soundings being regular on this part of the coast. In the 
_westerly monsoon, the ground tackle should be good to ride here, for it frequently blows 
| hard, with a heavy sea setting into the road. ® | 
Geo. site Aden Town is in lat. about 12° 45’ N., and on the meridian of the Cape. A ship in round- 
omer ing the cape, should come no nearer than 14 fathoms, then steer for the anchorage, keeping 
Fortified Island on the larboard bow, and not borrow under 7 or 8 fathoms. The tide rises 
10 or 12 feet on the springs. Variation 8° 32° West in 1811. The Fox, Frigate, 12th 
Nov. 1799, anchored in Aden Road in 8 fathoms, the town bearing W. by S., Cape Aden 
S. W. byS., off shore 1 mile. 


Cape Art CAPE ARIMORA, of the Arabs, called also Cape St. Antonio, in lat. 12° 39’ N. bears 


mora and the 


Coat te. from Cape Aden about W. 2 S., distant 20 or 21 leagues; the land between them is low 

Cape Aden, Near the sea, with some sand hills, until within 6 leagues of the low point of Cape Arimora, 
where there is another point, formed by a high mountain, that takes a direction inland to the 
N. Westward. This point is rugged, but the extremity of Cape Arimora is low, although 
the mountain over it is high, and generally set for the cape, when the distance off shore is 
considerable. A shoal projects to a considerable distance from the cape, which should not be 
approached nearer than 15 fathoms, and in working along the coast, it ought not to be bor- 
rowed on, under this depth. the bottom near the Cape is generally sand, and in some places 
corab rocks. 

Although the coast between Capes Aden and Arimora, is ‘safe to approach within a rea- 
sonable distance, affording some bays formed by bluff headlands, fit for occasional anchor- 
age, yet, when the latter Cape is to be passed, it must have a goud birth on account of the 
shoal mentioned above, and from hence to Cape Bab-el-mandeb, the coast must not be 
borrowed on too close. 

Vos ground: On Nov. 9th, 1799, H. M.S. Fox, bound from Mocha to Aden for water, when working 

ed near Cape : 

Arimora. to windward, at 4 P.M. shoaled suddenly to 3 fathoms on a sand bank, and in wearing 
round, she struck lightly several times; when clear of the bank, Cape Arimora bore east 
by compass, distant 11 or 12 miles, then in 15 fathoms water, about 3 or 4 miles off the 
nearest shore. 


The Const CAPE BAB-EL-MANDEB, or BABELMANDEL, (i.e. The Gates of Death) bears 
Arimore from Cape Arimora about true W. 14 or 15 leagues. Between them, the land which forms 
‘dmadeb. a deep bay is low near the sea, but the ridge of mountains extends from Cape Arimora, to 

the N. W. till within 5 or 6 leagues of Cape Bab-el-mandeb, and is called the Chimney 


Hills. The land is low, to the eastward of the cape forming a deep bay, which has proved 


é 


se re = 


é 
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"fatal to several ships in the night, by mistaking it for the entrance of the strait. The Earl 


Mornington, on the 3d July, 1801, working toward Bab-el-mandeb with strong N. W. gales, 
shoaled tast at 11 P. M. when the helm was immediately put up, and in waring, she struck 
twice without grounding. They stood out into 12 fathoms, then anchored, and at day-light 
found they had been set by a strong weather current into the bay, to the eastward of Cape 
Bab-el-mandeb ; and this has happened to many other ships. Ships running for the straits 
in the night, or in foggy weather, should therefore, guard against entering this bay, by mis- 
taking Cape Bab-el-mandeb for the island of the same name, which has sometimes happened. 
To distinguish them, it must be remembered, that the cape makes like a gunner’s quoin, and 
projects out a great way from the low land, which gives it the appearance of an island when 
seen at a distance. On _the south side it is rocky and scraggy, and very barren around, the 


soil of a dark brown colour.* 


Taland and 


BAB-EL-MANDEB ISLAND, (called also Perim) is low, of an even appearance, !stand ana 
having a gentle declivity from the middle toward the extremities, and is, like the Cape of Bab-el-man- 
the same name, quite barren, and of the same colour, but not near so high... This island is sait into it. 
2 or 3 miles long; and on the S. W. side has an opening into an excellent harbour or cove, 
having in it from 4 to 6 or 7 fathoms, where there is shelter mostly from all winds; but no 
water or refreshments to be had, as this sterile place is uninhabited. There is no danger in 
going into the harbour, but the entrance is rather too narrow for ships to turn in: the north 
side may be approached within 2 cables’ lengths, and the southern shore within half a cable’s — 
length, the ground very good, and the harbour only open from W. to 8. by E. When the 
wind is from southward, it is necessary to warp close over to the south shore, that a ship on 
making sail, may be able to weather the western point of the harbour. The variation here 
in 1799 was 8°45’ W. - The tide flows 4 past 11 at full and change of moon, and rises about 
6 feet, but not very regular, the north winds keep it back, and southerly winds make it 
This island is in lat. 12°38! N. and in lon. 43° 29’ E. by mean of many lunar ob-% % 


higher. 
g the expedition up the Red Sea, by different 


servations and chronometers, determined durin 


navigators. 
The Cape is in lat. 12°40’ N. about 4 miles to the N. E. of the island, but the strait be- 


tween them is contracted by shoal water, extending from the Cape toa small islet about a | 
mile from it, called Pilot Island. This is-called the LITTLE STRAIT, to distinguish it 
from that between the island Bab-el-mandeb and the Abyssinian shore, which is called the 
LARGE STRAIT. The little strait is mostly frequented, having moderate depths for an- 
chorage, when circumstances render this necessary. In running for the Strait, when near To sau 
the entrance, the depth decreases quickly from 30 and 28 to 13 and 10 fathoms; a ship Uwe sua. 
Should with a fair wind keep nearly in mid-channel, or rather nearest the island ; and in pas- 
sing through, there is no danger, although the depths are irregular from 14 to 9 fathoms 
coarse sand. There is a sinall bank at the north part of the strait, a little nearer the main 
than to the island, having on it 7 fathoms, where a few casts may be got in crossing over it, 

but there is no danger. . 

When a ship has passed through the strait, and uncertain of reaching Mocha with day-light, a caution in 
and finding the wind inclined to blow strong from the S. W. or southward, she ought to shut testar 
in the entrance of the strait, and anchor to the northward of Cape Bab-el-mandeb, where the ‘37""" ™ 
water 1s smooth; as it may be difficult to bring up, should she anchor with the strait open, 


* Capt. Ellis, of the Navy, says, a ship steering for the Little Strait, should keep the lead going, to prevent 
getting into the Bay to the Eastward, and steer for the outermost point till the Strait is open between the island 
and the main, then keep nearest the Island Bab-el-mandeb, till past Pilot Island, after which keep more to the 
eastward, to avoid a shoal that projects 2ds of a mile from the N. E. end of the Island Bab-el-mandeb. There is 


also a small knowl’ off this point, with 5 fathoms on it. The Large Strait is preferable tothe small one in the 
night, particularly to a stranger. . 
7 Ee 
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or farther north toward Mocha. Or should she pass through the large strait in the middle 
or early part of the night, it will be prudent to haul in to the eastward and heave to, until 
day-light, taking care to keep near the Arabian shore, in soundings from 12 to 24 fathoms : 
this is preferable to anchoring, when blowing strong, as a ship might be lable to lose her 
anchor. The navigator must be on his guard not to overshoot this port, should he determine 
to run in the night; for the current sometimes sets strong to the northward, with the southerly 
winds, from the straits of Bab-el-mandeb along the Arabian coast to the northward. 


Large strait. LARGE STRAIT, is about 9 or 10 miles broad, having the Coast of Abyssinia to the 
westward, and the islands near that coast, (eight in number,) called the Eight Brothers, to 
the southward ; with the Island Bab-el-mandeb bounding it to the eastward. Near the latter 
island, there are soundings, which do not extend tar over, for none are got with 100 fathoms 
line in the middle of the strait; but close over to the Fight Brothers, and near the Abyssi- 
nian coast, there are soundings of various depths, generally from 30, to 16 and 20 fathoms 
sandy bottom, and sometimes mud. | 

As there is no anchorage in this strait, except ‘ncar Bab-el-inandeb Island, or near the N. 
Westernmost of the Brothers, contiguous to the Abyssinian shore, the small strait is generally 
frequented by ships entering or departing from the Red Sca; ‘but with a steady tavorable 
wind, the Large Strait may be adopted at discretion, for a ship ‘may run throngh this strait 
in the night, when it might be imprudent for a stranger to proceed through the other. 

In passing through the large strait, a ship should borrow well over toward the Island Bab- 
el-mandeb, where she may anchor if the wind fail, and prevent being carried over to the 
Eight Brothers when the current is running to the southward. The Eight Brothers are of 

_ moderate height, ‘and like the Cape and Island Bab-el-miandeb, are barren; but the soil is 
rather of a lighter colour. 

Coasts within When a ship has entered the Red Sea by either strait, she ought to steer along the Ara- 

the suai. ~ bian Coast, not coming nearer it than 10 or 11 fathoms, on account of a small bank, 8 or 9 
leagues to the northward of Cape Bab-el-inandeb, having 9 fathoms close to its western edge. 
The Abyssinian coast must be avoided, for in lat. 12°56’ N. about 35 leagues from this 
coast, there is a dangerous shoal, ‘discovered by Captain C. Court in his survey of the Red 

Vanthere ~~ Sea, and called by him the PANTHER’S SHOAL, which projects from a small island, 

| the southernmost of a chain of islands fronting the Bay of Asab.* Between these islands 
and the main, shoal water extends across the Bay to Rast Firmah, which is about 2 leagues 
to the northward of Asab Bay, with 3 hills near it, resembling in succession, a saddle, paps, 
coat op and a haycock. There is also a small island close on the north side of Ras Firmah, having 
At Aad 8 fathoms water between them, which is called Crab Island. The chain of Islands fronting 
re Asab Bay, is composed of low woody islands, and the shoal water, of which they are the 
outer limit, continues to extend from the Panther’s Shoal about S. by FE. to a point of land 
in lat. 12°45’ N. This point has Table Land near it, and 2 islands called the Premeiras, 

(being the first-within the Straits) to the south-eastward of it, about 2 miles from the shore. 
Via teak The Panther’s Shoal makes the channel between it and the Arabian shore narrower than 
had been before supposed : to avoid coming suddenly on the edge of this shoal, when stretch- 
‘ing over toward the Abyssinian coast, the lead should be kept briskly going, particularly in 

the night or in hazy weather, and it should not be approached nearer than 19 fathoms. 
Another There is another small shoal in lat. 13°9! N. about 3 leagues from Ras Firmah, whict 
kas Firmah, Must be avoided; it is about 4 or 5 miles directly north from the chain of low woody islands 
and has from-9 to 17 fathoms in a channel between it and the islands. Ships may ancho 


“# In July 1611, Sir Henry Middleton anthored in Asab Road, “and got plenty of wood, water, and provisior 
+ Rasi.e. Head, or Cape, in Arabic. 
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on the north side of these islands in strong southerly winds, or near Crab Island, opposite 
the Bay on the north side of Ras Firmah. 


MOCHA, bears from Cape Bab-el-mandeb about N. by W. 2 W. érue bearing, distant aravian 
133 leagues, and excepting the small bank already mentioned, within the line of 9 fathams erin 
water; the Arabian shore is safe to approach, the bottoin generally sand and proper for an- ward Socba. 
chorage. In steering along about N. by W. and N. N. W. dy compass, a sand hill, called 
Zee Jill, will be seen close to the shore, which is nearly mid-way between the Straits and 
Mocha. About 8 miles farther there is the south end of a grove of Date ‘Trees, which ex- 
tends about 2 leagues along shore to the north toward Mocha, and is a good mark to shew the 
approach to that place, there being no other trees on the coast between it and the straits. 

There are mountains inland, but the coast near the sea is barren and low, except the sand 


hill mentioned above. 
When a ship has coasted along in from 12 
; ruund the 
and is abreast of the grove of Date Trees, she ought then, not to decrease the depth under sa heads 
a 0 VU 


14 fathoms, on account of the shoals encompassing the southern part of the road: these are Read. 
sand-banks having only 2 and 23 fathoms water on them, and 10 fathoms close to their outer 
edges, being steep and dangerous. 

To avoid these shoals, a large ship in approaching Mocha from the southward, must not 
come under 14 fathoms till the spire or dome of the Great Mosque is brought to bear 
E. S. E.*, she is then to the northward of the sand head, and may haul up for the road, and 
anchor in any depth from 5 or 6 to 7 or 8 fathoms, with the Great Mosque about E. S. E., gccnorage. 
off shore 24 to 3 miles. An experienced commander, advises to run along the edge of the 
shoals, in 10 or 12 fathoms under an easy sail, keeping 2 leads going, hauling off and on by 
the depths obtained; and to round the sand pretty close, or a ship will not be able, when 
blowing strong, to fetch into smooth water in the road. When round the sand head, sail 
must be quickly reduced, as the depth decreases rapidly in running into the ruad. The 
best time to go in, is in the morning before 10 A. M., previous to the mid-day wind setting 
in strong. In steering out from this anchorage, a ship must not bring the Great Mosque 
to the eastward of E.S. E. until she has deepened to 14 or 15 fathoms. | 

There is room for a few ships to moor conveniently, in a swatch to the southward of the 
sand heads, where they may ride in smooth water, when the strong northerly winds prevail, 
in June, July, &c. HH. M. ships Leopard, Centurion, and Orestes, rode safely in this birth 
in 5 fathoms, with the south fort bearing E. by 8. 3.5. the north fort E. N. E. 4 N., and 
the Great Mosque E. 4 N., 23 miles off shore. From this birth, the boats passed between 
the ships and the town with a leading wind, which was very convenient. 

Captain McCluer, directs ships or vessels drawing under 15 feet water, bound to Mocha Directions 
Road, to steer from the Straits N. by W. till the Date Grove bears east, then haul into 7 vewsels to 
fathoms. Steer from hence N. and N. by E. till the southern fort and Great Mosque ber." 
in one, then haul in for the northern fort N. E. 4 N. or N. E. by N., and anchor with the 
Crreat Mosque east, in 34 fathoms. This track carries a vessel over the inner part of the 
shoals in 3 and 34 fathoms, but the depth on them, is less farther off shore. : 

Mlocha is a place of considerable trade, particularly in coffee, which is thought the best in Description 
the world. Sheep and other articles of refreshment may be procured, but the water is in- ° “°"* 
different, being in general brackish. The @ points that embrace the road, and on which 
the forts are situated, are about 14 mile asunder, bearing nearly N. N. E. and S. S. W. from | 
each other. The road is safe to approach from the northward, there being no danger in that \ 
clirec tion: all ships touching here, should moor. : i 


s 


to 16 fathoms, about 1} or 2 leagues off shore, 7 steer 


* Ships should be cautious not to haul round the sand head till the Great Mosque is E. by S. 2 S. or E. S.E, 
The Success galley in rounding it had 13 fathoms, and the next cast only 3 fathoms hard sand. On the outer 
point of the sand head there is only.2} fathoms, and a boats length farther out 44 and 5 fathoms. 
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By the mean of many observations selected from the journals of several intelligent com- 
manders employed on the expedition to the Red Sea, Mocha is in lat. 13° 20’ N., lon. 43° 
20! E. corresponding exactly with Sir Home Popham’s observations, and with those made 
by Captain Charles Court, during his survey of the Red Sea. The variation in the Road in 
1799, was 9° W. . 


NAVIGATION OF THE RED SEA. 


COASTS OF ABYSSINIA AND ARABIA, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


COAST OF ABYSSINIA, has gencrally been avoided by ships navigating in the Red 
Sea, and was very little known until the late survey of it by Captain Charles Court, made 
in 1804-5, from the straits of Bab-el-mandeb to Salaka, in lat. 20° 29’ N. which was exe- 
cuted in the Company’s cruizers, Panther and Assaye, having Lord Valentia on board. 
Several parts of the coast form good harbours, with moderate depths for anchorage, and in 
other places it is dangerous to approach, on account of coral reefs in its vicinity. 

From Ras Firmah, the north point of Asab Bay, which is nearly opposite to Mocha, the 
coast of Abyssinia extends about N. W. to Ras Rattah, or Sister Hills, in lat. 14° 56’ N., 
lon. 40° 55’ E., having in this extent several curvatures, and projecting points, with soundings 
along it, generally soft ground, fit for anchorage. A chain of rocky islands stretch from the 
Arroe Islands, to the 8. S. W., within 24 leagues of Ras Beloul, which is the first point from 
Ras Firmah, and distant from it 54 leagues. 


MAILS, are some Islands near a pomt of land, where there is a round mountain, and 3 
or 4 miles N. N. W. from the Mails are some rocks above water, in lat. 14° 1! N., distant 5 
miles from the coast, having South Cadally Island to the westward of them. About 34 
leagues directly west from this Island lies the village Ayt, with a mount resembling a quoin 
near it. The anchorage off this village is in lat. 14° 00/ N., where vessels may he in 9 or 
10 fathoms sheltered from southerly winds. About 2 leagues to the northward of this place 
is North Cadally Island, having a reef of rocks extending from it to the shore, with soundings 
17 or 18 fathoms close to the island and reef: from hence, the coast is safe, and without 
islands, till the Amphilah Islands are approached. These lie near the shore, to the S. E. of 
the Sister Hills, affording good shelter in 6 or 7 fathoms, within the largest or S. E. Island, 
with wells of fresh water, a little way inland on the main, and there is a harbour for small 
ships between the 2 Islands and shoals, about the middle of Amphilah Bay, where the 
Marian lay. ; 


‘'GEBEL MORAH POINT, is distant about 5 leagues W. by N. from the Sister Hills ; 
there is a dangerous shoal N. by E. from this Point, distant about 5 leagues, having several 
small Islands, called Miseras Islands, to the N. W. of it : there are no soundings near these, 
or the Shoal. 


HURTOW S. E. POINT, is 7 leagues to the N. W. of Gebel Morah; between them 


Polat,and the coast forms Howakil Bay, filled with groups of Islands, and shoal water, in several 


Howakil Bay 


places. But there is a good harbour, formed on the N. W. side of the largest Island 
Howakil, between it and the outermost Island, in lat. 15° 10/ N. 
Near the Islands in the south part of the bay, vessels may anchor in 4 and 5 fathoms 
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water, and there are several places among the Islands and Shoals in this bay, where vessels - 
of moderate size may find shelter froin mostly all winds. Arena Village stands on the west 
side of the bay, where the country dows resort to, for purposes of trade. 


HURTOW POINT, is about 5 leagues to the N. W. of the S. E. point of the same nortow 
name, having a channel about 2 leagues broad, between it and the large Island Dhalac to *°™" 
the northward. : 

There are several Islands in this channel, with deep water near them and the south end of .,_.. 4. 
Dhalac ; and between them and Hurtow Point, vessels may pass in moderate depths for an- tween it an 
chorage. About 3 miles off shore, nearly mid-way between Hurtow Point and the S. E. '¢. 
Point, there is a rocky bank with 2 fathoms on it, having an Island about 4 miles from it to 

the S. Eastward, and nearly the same distance from the shore. Outside the Island (called 

Pilot’s Island) and: the rocky bank, the depths are 18 and 20 fathoms; and between them 

and the main, from 10 to 14 fathoms. 


. ANNESLEY BAY, formed by the land of Hurtow to the eastward, and the high auncstey 
land of Gedam to the westward, is about 35 leagues wide, and nearly the same in depth, °*” 
having a large Island, called Valentia Island, at the entrance. The eastern channel into 

this bay, has moderate depths for anchorage along the east side of Valentia Island; an ex- 
tensive reef, projects from the Hurtow shore, to 2 Islands which bound the channel on the 

east side; and nearly in mid-channel between the southernmost of these Islands, and the 

S. E. part of Valentia Island, there is a rocky islet, called Centre-Bay Rock. The chan- 

nel to the westward of Valentia Island, is wide, with deep water, 30 and 40 fathoms. The 

land of Hurtow has a peak on it, opposite to Pilot’s Island. 


a] 


DHALAC ISLAND, is about 7 leagues in extent N. N. W. and S.S. E., the south end geo. site of 
being situated in lat. 15° 322’ N., lon. 40° 15’ E. Groups of small islands almost sur- 2n32°* 
round it, particularly off the N. E. and N. W. parts, they extend far out from the main Is- 
land. About 4 miles off its western shore there is a dry sand bank, in lat. 15° 38! N. and wianity. 
2 leagues farther to the N. W. a rocky bank, with 2 fathoms, distant 4 miles to the west- 
ward of a group of Islands contiguous to Dhalac. On the south side of the southernmost 
Island of this group, a vessel may anchor in 12 fathoms water. 


MASSOWA BAY, in lat. 15° 34’ N. lon. 39° 37’ E: is on the north side of the high Geo. site of 
land of Gedam, having a town called Arkeko in the southern part of it, where vessels may 24- 
anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms, within the S. E. Isle and its adjoining shoals, and be sheltered 
from all winds. ‘The north part of the bay contains 3 Islands environed with rocks, having 
a passage between the northernmost Island and north point of the bay, into port Massowa, | 
where there is shelter from all winds in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms water, inside the Island Massowa, 
where the town is situated. 

A vessel bound to Port Massowa from the southward, after rounding Hurtow Point, Howte su 
should steer to pass to the northward of Valentia Sand, which projects from the north point from the 
of that Island about 4 or 5 miles, nearly due north ; and in order to avoid a very dangerous 
rocky knoll, which is detached from the extremity of the sand at least 3 miles to the N. 
Westward, she ought not to haul to the westward until certain of being past it to the north- 
ward. It lies nearly due west from the dry sand bank off Dhalac Island, distant 3 leagues. 

The soundings are no guide, there being no ground at 45 fathoms close to its eastern verge, 
and the next cast upon it, 20 fathoms rocks. Betwixt it and the dry sand bank, there are 
no soundings with 60 fathoms of line. 


HARRARAT ISLAND, bears N. by W. from the north point of Massowa Bay, dis- srarrarat ana 
tant about 7 leagues, the south point of it being in lat. 16° 00’ N. Two islets lie close to ets» 
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its northern extremity, others 2 and 3 leagues to the eastward, and the Island Dohul about 3 
leagues to. the S. E. of its south end. Several Islands lie to the N. Westward of Dohul, 
and a reef extends from it to the Islands on the west side. OF the N. E. part of it there is 
a shoal. The channel, between these Islands and the main, 1s about 3 leagues wide, with 
various depths in it, from 12 to 40 fathoms. 


MIRZA MUMBARACK, in lat. 16° 30’ N. is about 10 leagues N.N. W. froin the 
north end of Harrarat Island; along this part of the coast, there are moderate depths, fre- 
quently soft ground ; and between Vice Mumbarack, and ‘the 2 Islands about 3 leagues otf 
shore opposite to it, there are regular soundinys, 36 fathoms near the Islands, decreasing to 
6 and 7 tathoms near the shore. . 

From Mirza Mumbarack to Ras Ahveed, in Jat. 18° 12’ N. the direction of the coast is 
about N. N. W.; there are no Islands in this space ; the soundings are soft in some places, 
but in others hard and irregular. A bank extends 5 Jeagues from the shore, in lat. 17° N. 
with alarming over-falls on ‘it, trom 18 to 40 fathoms hard eround ; and anot ie bank of foul 
ground, extends along the coast, from lat. 17° 20’ to 17 © 50) N., with irregular soundines on 
it from 10 to 40 fathoms. 

There is also a dangerous reef in Jat. 18° 21’ N., lon. 38° 58/ E. to the eastward of the 
channel leading to Port Mormington, on which the ship Suffeenot Rossool struck in 1814. 
It is about 300 or 400 feet in extent north and south, and apparently greater from east to 
west, having very irrecular soundings on it from 2 to 5 fathoms, and no bottom within 
cable’ S lengih of it, with 60 fathoms of line. From the southernmost of the range of Islands 
that lie to the N. Eastw ard of Port Mornington, it bears E.S. E., a few miles distance, _and 
from the easternmost of these Islands, it bears S. by EE. by compass. 


PORT MORNINGTON; im lat. 18° 16’ N., Jon. 38° 39’ E. (the entrance) is a safe 
harbour, formed by a chain of Islands stretching across the entrance of the bay. Ras 
Alhveed is the castern point of this bay or harbour, ‘between which and the Islands, there is 
no passage except tor dows. 

The proper channel ts. directly north from Ras Ishtye, the N. W. point of the harbour, 
between the 2 northernmost Islands. The narrow part of the channel between the point 
and the Islands is a large § mile wide, with soundings In it 6 and 5 fathoms, decreasing to 
44 or 5 fathoms opposite the town of Badour, which is situated at the west end of the large 
Island in the middle of the bay, about 5 or 6 miles from the entrance. The depths in the 
harbour are generally from 4 to 5 fathoms coral and sand, between the west part of the Is- 
land and the main. About 3 leagues to the N.N. E. of the entrance of Port Mornington, 
there is a winding shoal, extending nearly east and west 4 or 5 miles, having @ islets on its 
western part, called Lightning Islands. The Shoal is called Four Anchor's Shoal, and 
near it, on the north side there is anchorage, but no soundings at 3 or 4 miles distance. To 
the northward of Port Mornington, a cham of Islands* extends along the coast, some of 
them are 10 or 11 leagues off shore. The largest of these ts Direction Island, about 10 
leagues to the N. 'W. of Port Mornington. [tis called also Tella Tellah, and is 44 Icagues 
from the coast ; the depths are gener ally from 10 to 16 fathoms in the channel between it and 


‘the main, and from it along the coast to the entrance of Port Mornington, they are nearly 


the same. 


BOTHEREM BAY, is about 19 leagues from Port Mornington, ‘the diettion of the 
coast between them about W. N. W. # No with some projecting points and curvatures, 


* The outermost of these are low sandy islands, and should not be approached in the night. 


(ais) 


T his bay is environed with Islands and shoals, having good anchorage inside of them 
in 7, 8, and 10 fathoms, but the navigation is intricate, on account of the numerous 


shoals. ~ 
The entrance into #t is from the eastward, in lat. 18° 42’ N., between the rocky shoals 


and banks to the northward, and the islets and banks extending from the main to the 
southward. 

The soundings i the channel are 7, 8, and 9 fathoms, and the courses through, from WwW. 
to W.N.W.; but this place is only fit for small vesscls, on account of the passage being 


contracted by ‘the shoals and islets. 
From Botherem Bay to Salaka, in lat. 20° 28’ N. lon. 37° 27’ E. the direction of the Ore ect 


coast is N. 4 W. and N., having some curvatures and projecting points; throughout this the coast 
space, areef extends parallel to the land, and distant about 2 leagues from it in many places. an id the for- 
Betwixt this extensive reef and the coast there 1s a narrow channel, having in some parts. 
16 ‘fathoms mud, and in others -40 fathoms no ground. ‘The coast as also fined with a 


rocky shore. 


SUAKIN, in ‘lat. 19° 5’ N. lon. 37° 33’ E., is a small port where there is a town. The ceo. site of 
entrance is formed by a ‘narrow channel through the reef, not more than rz of a mile broad," 
with soundings in it from 20 to 9 fathoms mud. ‘Opposite to this place, 1s the southern 
part of the outer reef, that extends along the coast to the northward, and it is here, avant 2 


leagues from the sliore: 
a Sheik 


MIRZA SHEIK BAROUD, in lat. 19°35’ N. bearing about N. or N. 2 W.. ee Mirea Sheik 
Suakin, is a small port, having 12 and 14 fathoms water in it, and the same depths in -the ter + places, 
channel that leads to it through the reef, which is about 2 of a mile broad. Mirza Durhoer | 
is a small port for boats, about 5 leagues to the northward of the former port. ‘The varia- 
tion here in 1805, was 12° 23' W. In lat. 20° 0’ N. there is a'small bay, called Mirza Arosse, 
and Mirza Fadger; and 4 leagues farther northward, two small indentations called Mirza 
‘Howee Teeree, and Mirza Arakea. A little to the southward of this place, there is a hill 
like a barn near the sea; and to the northward Salaka Hills, of an undulating shape, situ- 
ated a little farther inland. Along the whole of the coast from Suakin to Salaka, there is 
thought to be no passage through the outer reef, it being one continued chain of rocks. 


CAPE CALMEZ, in lat. 21° 28" N., lon. about 37°95’ E., bears nearly N.* from Salaka, Gc». ste of 
the land forming a deep bay to the southward of the cape, which is very unperfectly known. > 
There are several islands in this bay, and about 8 leagues:to the N.. N. ‘Eastward of Salaka, a 
low sand, having islands to the westward between it “and the main land. 


COAST OF ARABIA. 


FROM MOCHA, THE COAST OF ARABIA, extends about N. ‘by 'E. 6 leagues, 6 i 
to 3 hills, called the Sister Hills; and from hence to Cape Israel in lat. 5° 15’N., lon. a 
42°41’ E., its general direction is about N.N.W. The only danger in this space is a shoal °° Gratis noes 
with 2 fathoms on it, distant from the shore 4 or 5 miles, and opposite to Ras Magamel, * 


* The bearings, or direction of the coasts of the Red Sea, and other coasts described in this work, are the frue 
bearings by the world, and not a compass, except when otherwise expressed. 
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in lat. 14° 35‘N. On the north side of this point of low land, is the Bay Dennis, whicli 
according to the French plan is a safe harbour, having regular soundings from 4 to 6 fathoms, 
with a watering place on the coast opposite. About 4 leagues to the northward of Ras Ma- 
gamel is the town of Hodeida, where ships may anchor in soft ground. Cape Israel pro- 
jects greatly, having the small island Raschab about 4 miles distant from it to the S. W., with 
13 fathoms water between it and the cape. On the north side of this cape there is a deep 
circular bay, protected from the sea by the large island Camaran, and a group of islands to 
the N. W., between which, and the former island, there is a safe channel, with soundings 
from 20 to 12 fathoms. There is also a channel between Cape Israel and the Island 
Camaran, having 9 and 10 fathoms in it. Inside the island, ships may lie sheltered mostly 
from all winds. A coral reef and bank projects to the westward nearly 3 leagues from the 
west end of Camaran, which must be avoided ; this reef is in lat. 15° 21' N. 


LOHEIA, is a considerable town, situated in lat. 15° 44’ N. lon. 42° 44/ E., at the nor- 
thern extremity of the deep bay mentioned above. 

From Loheia the coast of Arabia extends generally about N. N. W. to nearly the lat. 21° 
N. fronted by many islands and shoals, several of which are very little known. ‘The Dows 
in navigating between Mocha and Juddah, pass inside of the groups of islands and shoals, 
but this track is unknown to Europeans, and unsafe for large vessels. 


GHESAN, is a town in lat. about 16° 50’ N., and 6 leagues to the N. W. of it, the pro- 
jecting point Ras Ghesan is situated. From Loheia to Ghesan, the channel within the 
islands has from 8 to 12 fathoms in it, in most places. Some of the islands or shoals in 
this space, are distant 8 or 9 leagues from the main, and have generally coral soundings 
near them. 


ATTUI, is a town about 14 leagues to the northward of Ras Ghesan, where there is an- 
chorage ; about 6 leagues farther to the N. W. in lat. 17°55’ N. is the island Kotumbul, 
with anchorage between it and the shore, and 6 leagues more to the northward lies the har- 
bour of Mirza Nhud. The anchorage of Emir and Halli, is 6 or 7 leagues to the northward 
of the latter place. 


CAMFIDIA, in lat. 19°7’ N., lon. about 40° 50’ E., is a considerable town, and there 
is said to be good water at a place 10 leagues to the northward, called Bender Dodja. From 
hence to Cape Ibrahim, in lat. 20° 20’ N. the coast is high land. About 6 leagues north- 
ward from this cape, the Road of Goofs is situated. Ras-el-alm point, the southern extreme 
of Juddah Bay, is about 18 oe to the northward of Goofs, having several small towns 
between them, little known to Europeans. The islands and shoals which front the Arabian 
coast between Ghesan and Juddah, extend in. several places to the distance of 9 or 10 leagues 
from the shore; and those in lat. 18° N., and from 183° N. to 203° N.., stretch out 14 and 
15 leagues from the land. | 

Several of these places on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, were formerly frequented by 
ships which traded from Surat and other parts of India; they were also, sometimes visited 
by European ships, but from the restless and predatory disposition of the inhabitants of the 
coasts bordering on the Red Sea, and those in its proximity, the trade here, and also that of 
the Persian Gulf, has now greatly declined. ; 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from MOCHA to JUDDAH; 
DESCRIPTION OF DANGERS NEAR THE PASSAGE. 


FROM MOCHA ROAD, the islands called the Arroes bear nearly N. W. (true bearing) 
distant 11 leagues. GREAT ARROE is in lat. 13°41'N., nearly midway between the are 
Arabian and Abyssinian coasts ; it is high, with a group of small islands around, and a chain een 
of rocky islets stretching from it toward the Abyssinian shore, with passages between some 


of them. : 


GEBEL ZEGHIR, in lat. 14° 2’ N. lon. 42° 52’ E. or 28 miles west of Mocha by chro- Gee. site of 
nometer, bears N. W. by N. from Mocha Road, distant 16 leagues, and 5 leagues directly Zeguir. 
North from the Great Arroe, having several islets near it, and between it and the Arroes. 

This island is high, and -distant from the Arabian coast about 6 leagues. The 3 small 
islands situated near its northern side, are moderately high, and are in one with each other 
bearing W. by N. : 

There is a small bay or cove, with fresh water, on the west side of Gebel Zeghir, where a 
vessel might anchor ; in other parts, it is said to be steep to. This Island is uninhabited, the 
Arabs considering it to be the residence of departed spirits : should a ship touch at any part 
of the Red Sea not frequented by Europeans, with the view of obtaining water or refresh- 
ments, great caution ought to be adopted, to guard against treachery from the various pre- 
datory tribes inhabiting the borders of this sea. 

Ships bound up the Red Sea from Mocha, may steer along the Arabian coast, in from To sait trom 
18 or 20, to 15 fathoms, and pass Gebel Zeghir at any convenient distance to the eastward ; norkwards 
but these islands being steep to, it is prudent to borrow on the bank near the coast, where 
the depths are moderate and fit for anchorage, should the winds be light, or the currents 


adverse. 


GEBEL ZEBAYR, the largest of the Sabugar Islands, is in lat. 15° 3’ N., lon. 42° 18! ceo. site 
E., and bears about N. N. W. 4 W. from Gebel Zeghir, distant 26 leagues. In steering Zelayes 
between them, the Arabian shore may be approached within 4 or 5 miles, except opposite , Seles 
to Ras Magamedl, the 2 fathoms shoal (already mentioned) must be avoided, which is about sf it srt tue 
10 leagues N. by E. from Gebel Zeghir, having 17 fathoms water close to it. The Sa- sand; 
bugar Islands are in general high, and extend from lat. 14° 58’ N. to 15°10’ N. There is 
a Haycock Rock, which bears from the N. Westernmost Sabugar Island W. N. W. 44 miles, 
and nearly the same distance from the northernmost island. Care is requisite in passing pirection. 
hear these islands in the night, as the Haycock Rock is not placed in the old charts, and no 
ground with 40 fathoms line to be had within 4 miles of them, so that a ship cannot anchor 
should it fall calm, and the current be setting to the S. W. or southward, which frequently 
happens. These islands are rocky and barren, the largest has a conical hill near its south 
end, and another not so high near the centre. 

The channel between the Sabugar Islands, and those called the Camaran Islands, conti- 7, a 
guous to Cape Israel, is about 7 leagues wide; and in passing through, the reef extending iroust tt 
from the west end of the Great Camaran Island, must be avoided, which has been already 
mentioned in the brief description of the Arabian Coast. At the distance of 3 miles to the 4 Rock near 
N. Eastward of Gebel Zebayr, the S. Easternmost and largest of the Sabugar Islands, there (i°"' 7 
is a Dangerous Rock, nearly even with the water’s edge, which must also be avoided, having 
deep water near it, and the Sabugar Islands, from 50 to 70 fathoms. A ship should keep 
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nearest the east side of the channel, in passing through, that she may anchor on the bank if 
requisite. The islands off Cape Israel, are low and barren. 


GEBEL TOR, in lat. 15° 32’ N. lon. 42° 00’ E., or 1°90! W. from Mocha, by chro. 
bears N. W. by N., from Gebel Zebayr, 12 or 13 leagues. ‘This island is of considerable 
height, having a volcanic peak ; it should not be approached close in light winds, being steep 
to, without proper anchorage. To the westward of it, at 8 and 9 leayues distance, there 
are Coral Banks with great overfalls; on one of these, bearing W. by N., 8 leagues from 
Gebel Tor, a French ship grounded in 1751, and was nearly lust. The channel generaily 
used, 1s between it and the islands on the Arabian coast, having irregular soundings in it; 
deep water toward Gebel Tor, and shoal coral soundings, on the edges of the banks adja- 
cent to the coast, and near the Aschafas Islands which lie off it The variation near Gebel 
Tor in 1801, was 8° 30’ W. 

Ships bound up the Red Sea, generally take a departure from Gebel Tor, and afterward 
steer up the middle of the sea, endeavouring to keep clear of either coast, particularly the 
Arabian side, on account of the numerous shoals extending along that side of the channel. 
When the winds are untavorable, it may be frequently prudent to see the land or some of 
the shoals or islands on either side beture dark, that the navigator may be certain of his si- 
tuation, and be enabled to work well out in the offing during the night; for in general, there 
are no soundings to warn hin on approaching the shoals, most of which are dangerous and 
steep to. It may therefore be useful, to give a description of the shoals or islands whose 
situations have been recently ascertained, and thought to be the most dangerous. : 

From the shoal situated 8 leagues to the westward of Gebel-Tor, a Bank, or Banks, of 
coral, extend to the N. W. opposite to the islands on the Abyssinian coast, nearly to lat. 16° 
40'N. The edges of these banks are about half-way between the Abyssinian coast and the 
islands on the Arabian side, having very irregular soundings on them, and thought in some 
places to be dangerous. Should a ship get soundings on them in standing to the S. West- 
ward in the night, she ought immediately to tack to the eastward. 


DOOHARAB, a small low island in lat. 16° 15’ N. lon. 1912 W. from Mocha by chro. 
has a white sandy beach, and is covered with trees. When it bore N. N. E. 4 leagues the 
Rockingham tacked in 13 fathoms coral, and just before tacking had 20 tathoms. Near 
this island there are several banks. In lat. 17° 0’ N. and 1°54’ W. from Mocha, there is an 
island on the Arabian side; when it was in sight to the N. E., the same ship had ground 
47 fathoms. In lat. about 17°40 N. on the same coast, are several islands at a great dis- 
tance from the shore, with shoals near them. 

In lat. 17° 36’ N. and 2° 16° West of Mocha by chronometers, there are 2 sandy Islands, 
with a coral bank of 4 fathoms to the S. W. of them, seen by the Ternate in 1811. 

In lat. 17° 58’ N. to 18° 4’ N. and 2°95' W. from Mocha, by chronometcrs, there are 2 
low Sandy Islands, with a reef of breakers extending from them to the southward. When 


they bore from N. by E. 4 E. to N.E. 7 or 8 miles, the Rockingham had ground 36 


fathoms. ie 
In lat. 17° 59! N. Ton. 40° 20' E. the Clarance schooner discovered a shoal, but it 1s pos-. 


sible her reckoning might have been incorrect, and if so, it may be the danger just described, 


that she saw. 
In lat. 18° 46’ N. and 1°24’ W. from Gebel-Tor by chronometer, there 1s a low Island 


with breakers surrounding it, and stretching a considerable way to the north-eastward. Va- 


riation off this island 9° W. in 180}. 


MARABIA REEFS, commence a little to the northward of the danger last mentioned ; 
the southern extremity is thought to be im lat. 18° 53! N. and they are very extensive and 
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dangerous: several parts of them were seen in the Rockingham, June 4th, 1801. Breakers ceo. site « 
seen at 6 P. M. in lat. 19° 0’ N. and 1° 324’ W. from Gebel-Tor, by chronometers. Breakers Reefs. 
at 11 A. M. in fat. 19° 15’ N. and 1° 264’ W. from Gebel-Tor. A shoal seen at the same 
time, in lat. 19° 12’ N. and 1°354/ W. from Gebel-Tor; and a low sandy isle in 19° 24’ N. 
and 1°314/ W. from Gebel-Tor by chronometers. The shoal was the most westerly danger 
seen, and by observation © » it is in longitude 40° 24’ E. She tacked about 3 miles from 
it, and had no ground at 55 fathoms. Observations by © » taken in H. M.S. Leopard, 
made the western part of these shoals in lat. 19° 11’ N. lon. 40° 5’ E., or 19 miles farther 
west than the Rockingham’s position. 

There is in lat. 18° 57’ N. about 11 leagues west from Marabia Reefs, a small shoal placed Poubtta 


in some charts, but its existence seems very doubtful. 


SISTERS, are islands that may be seen 5 or 6 leagues, situated near the outer edges Of ceo. site of 
extensive reefs which lie to the northward of the Marabia shoals: the most westerly of the frand sd 
Sister Islands and Reefs, are between lat. 19° 30’ N. and lat. 20° 0! N. and lon. 40° 0’ W. by *** 
observations taken in the Rockingham. By observations taken in the Cuvera, they extend 
6 leagues farther west. 

Opposite to the Sisters and Marabia shoals, a chain of low sandy islands extends 10 or 11 Low sanay 
leagues from the coast of Abyssinia, which projects considerably in this part. Between the the abyut 
low sandy islands off this coast, and the Sisters and Marabia shoals off the Arabian side, the" 
channel is about 25 leagues wide. 

A doubtful shoal, is placed by some navigators in lat. 18°46'N. and 2°35! W. from Beate 
Gebel Tor, adjacent to the low sandy islands on the Abyssinian coast. 

In lat. 19° 50’ N. lon. 38° 26’ E. the Rockingham passed a reef of breakers. The Ante-Reetor 
lope, Bombay cruizer, saw a reef nearly in the same latitude, but places it more to the the abyut 


westward, 


ROCKINGHAM SHOAL, where she struck at 8 P. M. on the 8th June 1801, and re- Geosite of 
ceived great damage, is about 11 leagues from the Arabian shore, having other shoals be- bam shoal.” 
tween it and the coast, and more dangers to the northward. The south part of the shoal is 
in lat. 20° 16’ N. and lon. 39° 39’ E. or 2°21’ West from Gebel-Tor by chronometers*. 

In lat. about 20° 26’ N., to the north-westward of the shoal just mentioned, the Cuvera Otter shoals 


saw 6 islands, having shoals near them. mear it. 


SOFIA SHOALS, to the N. W. of the Islands last mentioned, are 7 or 8 leagues dis- 9<. ste of 
tant from the Arabian coast. They extend from lat. 20° 42’ N. to lat. 20° 50’ N. and are 
m lon. about 39° 20’ E. : | 

SARUM SHOALS, and others, nearly join the former, and extend from lat, 21° N. to serum 
the shoals off Juddah Harbour, being 6 and 8 leagues distant from the coast in some places. 
Ships bound to Juddah, should be careful not to approach these shoals, particularly in the 
night, as_ their outer edges are steep to. When a ship is close to some of these shoals, the 
land may be discerned in clear weather, but it is prudent to keep to -the westward at a rea- 
sonable distance from them, until in the lat. of Juddah, and then steer directly to the east- 
ward for that port. | 

Tn a run of 8 days from Mocha, the ships Kaikissroo and Lowajee in company, made the 
shoals to the southward of Juddah in lat. 21° 7’ N. to be situated 4° 6’ W. from Mocha by 
their chronometers, differing from each other only 2 miles. Capt. T. Kydd of the Lowajee, 


* The coast of Arabia about Cape Ibrahim, opposite to the Rockingham Shoal, by that ship’s observations 
seems to be about lo 50’ West from Gebel-Tor. 
Ff2 
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advises to keep 10 or 12 leagues from the land in passing these shoals, or not to come under 
4° 15 or 4° 20! W. from Mocha by chronometer, until in lat. 21° 20’ N., and then steer to 
the eastward for the town of Juddah. If the wind is southerly, care must be taken not to 
get to the northward of lat. 21° 35’ N., as the shoals to the N. W. of Juddah are very dan- 
gerous, and distant 9 or 10 leagues from the land. The shoals that are farthest from the 
land to the S. Westward of Juddah, are called MARMARY SIIOALS, and seem to be 
part of the Sarum Shoals. 

Generalre’ = In sailing up the Red Sea toward Juddah, the Abyssinian coast is much safer to ap- 


mark to be 


obvrved, im proach than the Arabian side, but the chain of low sandy islands between 18° 25’ and 19° 


the Ite Sem north lat., adjacent to the former coast, should be avoided. With a fair wind, the safest 

dab. track is about mid-channel, which ought to be preferred to that on either coast, particularly 
in a large ship. A course by compass steered N. N. W. correctly trom Gebel Tor, as the 
current generally sets westerly, will carry a ship directly up the middle of the Red Sea, and 
when abreast of Juddah, the mountains on the Abyssinian coast will be discernible. If the 
wind shift suddenly from north to south, it generally brings a strong northerly current, for 
which allowance ought to be made. 

In lat. 21° 12’ N. and 1° 56’ W. from Juddah, a shoal is situated about 6 or 7 leagues 
from the Abyssinian coast, which was seen by Captain Kydd in the Lowajee. It appeared 
to be 3 or 4 miles in length, and rocks were seen in several places above water. 

Dosbtfa Nearly opposite to Juddah, between it and Cape Calmez there is a doubtful shoal, vari- 
‘ously placed by navigators. One position assigned to it, is lat. 21° 34’ N. lon. 38° 11’ E. 
about mid-channel between the Abyssinian coast and the shoals off Juddah Harbour. It 
may probably be the same shoal that is said to lie in lat. 21° 50’ N. lon. 38° 47 E., 
although this rather seems to be one of the outermost of the group of shoals extending from 
Juddah to the N. Westward, on which the ship Eliza was lost. In lat. 21° 43’ N. about 
5 leagues distant from the Abyssinian coast, and not far to the northward of Cape Calmez, 
there is a dangerous reef about $ a mile in length, on which the sea breaks. 
. Reetsothe In lat. 21° 53’ N. and in lat. 22° 1 N. there are 2 reefs of breakers, which lie several 
Cos.” leagues from the coast of Abyssinia, about 3 to 5 leagues off shore, and bear from each 
other about N. E. by N. and S. W. by S. distant 3 leagues: on the land directly west from 
these dangers, a peaked hill is situated. 


JUDDAH TOWN, by mean of many observations taken in different ships employed on 
Geo. site of the expedition to the Red Sea, in 1800-1, is situated in lat. 21° 29’ N. lon. 39° 15’ E. It is 
vec a port of considerable trade, arising from the multitude of pilgrims which come from various 
Mahometan countries, to visit Mahomed’s Tomb at Mecca, distant about 21 miles inland. 

Dercription | When a ship approaches Juddah, the southernmost and highest hills seen, is a range 

of the lan’y above the town, which extends to the southward ;- also to the northward of it, the land is 
high and hilly : the land about Juddah may be seen 10 or 11 leagues. 

eid It would be very imprudent for a stranger to sail through between the shoals into Juddah 

shoals of the Road without a pilot :— If signals are made with 2 guns, the native pilots will meet a ship 
well outside. In running in, or out of the Road, they are guided by the eye, as there are 
no cross bearings or proper marks to lead them clear of the numerous sunken rocks about 
the shoals, which in hazy weather, or when the sun is obscured, cannot be discerned till a 
ship is nearly upon them. The best time to go in, is between 10 A. M. and 4 P. M. as then 
a green shade is reflected by the sun on all the sunken rocks, which are very steep to. The 
principal shoals may be discerned at a considerable distance, as the surf runs high on them 
with the sea breeze. | 

Selling th When a ship is in the lat. of Juddah, she ought to steer in for the shoals, keeping a good 

rector look out for them, from the fore or fore-topsail yard, and keeping the town E. by N. by com- 
pass, as soon as it is discerned. A green shade will soon be perceived on a coral shoal, 
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which is about 4 of a mile in length, called the FOURTEEN FEET SHOAL; but has 
only 10 feet on itin many places. It extends nearly N. W. and S. E. and bears W. by S. 
}S. from the north end of the Colone Shoals, distant 2 miles. This shoal is nearly 3 
leagues off shore, and may. be passed on either side, but as shoal water stretches out from 
its northern extremity, 1t is best to pass close round the south end of it, and steer about 
N.E. by E. for the COLONE SHOALS, which break very high with the sea breeze. 
Having passed close to the north end of these, another range of shoals will be seen to the 
N.E., the southernmost of which 1s called the OUTER GATE;; the passage is close to this 
shoal, as there are 2 sunken rocks to the southward of it at no more than 150 yards dis- 
tance. From tis place, what is called the INNER GATE, is visible a-head; being 
formed by 2 shoals, not more than 100 yards asunder, which at first appears to present no 
entrance. | 
When through the inner gate, a ship should luff sharp round the next or HARBOUR 
SHOAL, and anchor in any depth thought proper, with the town from E. 4 S. to E.S. E. anchorage. 
distant 3 miles; about 12 fathoms is a proper depth to chuse for that purpose. | 
In standing from the Colone Shoals through the gateways, the depths are generally 17 
and 18 fathoms, but a ship ought not to anchor in the passage except in a case of necessity. Channels ans 
To the southward of the outer gate there are many sunken rocks, having only 14 and @ fa- 
thoms water on them: H. M. frigate La Forte struck, and was lost, on one of these rocks 
close to the outer gate. 
The passage described above, is the only safe one for a large ship, but there are many 
‘ between the shoals, frequented by small vessels. 


THE COLONE SHOALS, are 5 or 6 in number, extending chiefly about S. W. by S.; 
a ship may pass between these, instead of tacking, if the wind will not permit her to pass 
the north end of them; but she ought to keep close to their edges in doing so, to avoid the 
sunken rocks which lie scattered about in this place. 
The southern Island on with the Colone Shoals bears S. 9° E.; and when about 3 of a 
mile from them, Juddah Town was on with the Sugar Loaf E. by N. and the Date Trees 
N. 10° E. by compass, the Gateway E. S. E. 
An intelligent navigator, gives the following directions for entering among the shoals sarc for 
assing the 


leading to Juddah Harbour. To pass to the southward of the Fourteen Feet Shoal, bring Fourteen Feet 
the highest Mosque* of the town E. 7° N. on with a rising part of the land, just half-way “°™ 
between a high round hill, and a conical one a little nearer the sea, the 5 date trees will | 
then be visible from the deck N. by E. ? E. to N. N. E. ; steer from hence N. E. by E. for 

the head of the Colone Shoals. If a ship is so much to the southward, as to bring the 
Mosque on with the first part of the rise of the conical hill, she will be close to a 2 fathoms 

shoal, which lies 2 miles to the S. E. of the former. Abreast of it, within a 4 of a mile, the 
Mosque and Cone were in one E. } N.., the date trees just visible from the deck. 

The proper time to sail from Juddah Road or Harbour, is early in the morning, while the wen to sn 
land wind remains, which generally will carry a ship through the Gateways, and to the north- Rew; 
ward of the Colone Shoals. When past these, she ought to bear away W. by S. or W. S. na how to 
W. 2 miles, to avoid the Fourteen Feet Shoal, before she haul to the northward, as it "err tosvol4 
cannot be easily discerned until the sun is high. seals: 

When bound to the southward, and having passed the Fourteen Feet Shoal, a ship may 
steer S. W. then S.S. W., till past the Marmary Shoals, which are the outermost on the 
south side of the channel, and distant about 24 leagues to the 8.S.W. of the former 
shoal. a ¢ 
At Juddah, ships get supplied with sheep, vegetables, and fruits. Bullocks may some- retren. 
times be obtained. : erase 


* This Moeque may be seen at 5 leagues distance. 
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Exclusive of the foreign trade with India and.other places, there is a considerable trade 
carried on between Juddah and other parts of the Red Sea, particularly with Koseir, Tor, 
and Suez. Many vessels carry cargoes of coffee and other articles to the two ports last 
mentioned, which are carried across the desert on camels for the Turkish markets ; for which 
they receive piece goods, and other European manufactures, in return. 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from JUDDAH to KOSEIR: 
| ISLANDS AND DANGERS IN THE PASSAGE. 


Shoasto the = THE SHOALS in the vicinity of JUDDAH HARBOUR, extend to lat. 92° 10'N,, 

Jeddah; projecting in many places 10 leagues from the main-land: the channel inside of these 
shoals is frequented by the country vessels, where they anchor in the night. H. M. sloop 
Babelmandel, passed inside of 27 of them, and had smooth water, her distance then 8 or 9 
leagues from the coast, with several shoals between the ship and the shore. The western- 
most group of shoals to the northward of Juddah Harbour, or Eliza Shoals, on which the 
ship of this name was lost, lies between lat. 21° 40’ and 21° 50’ N., and 25 miles west from 
Juddah. The coast to the northward and abreast of the Eliza Shoals is very low, which 
makes them dangerous to approach, as the land is not visible. — 

and from Between lat. 23° N. and 24° N. several dangerous shoals are situated at 10 or 12 leagues 

Mee went, distance from the Arabian Coast, and detached groups of shoals and some islands,* extend 

Garo along the whole of this coast to the entrance of the Gulf of Akaba, in lat. 28° N. In some 

a laces the shoals are 5 or 6 oe off shore, or rather farther, particularly from 25° to 26° 
N. lat., where several groups of islands and shoals are situated. 


Ras Sellah RAS SELLAH SHOALS, situated between lat. 27° 20’ and 27° 40’ N., on which some 
ses’ ships were said to have been lost, project several leagues from the Arabian Coast. 
The following shoals were seen in the Lowajee, in passing from Juddah towards the sea 
of Suez. 
One in lat. 23° 43’ N. lon. 1° 3’ W. from Juddah, by chronometer. One in lat. 23° 50’ 
N. and 1° 10/ W. from Juddah. Another in lat. 24° 56’ N. and 1° 58’ W. from Juddah. 
And a shoal bearing from Hazen Island (or Hassane Island) S. W. 4 W. distant 6 miles. 
Aurora Shoal, in lat. 25° 29’ N. and 2° 15’ W. from Juddah, extends N. N. W. and S.S. E. 
about 3 miles, and is 12 or 14 leagues distant from the shore. 
From lat. 27° 5’ N. to 27° 25’ N. the Lowajce passed within 5 or 6 miles of the Arabian 
Coast, and saw no danger except a few small reefs close in shore ; although in that space, the 
old charts represent the coast to be very dangerous. 


ce.steor . ¥SMBO, in lat. 24° 10’ N. lon. 38° 21’ E. is a considerable town, with a harbour 
Yambo. formed between @ reefs, but it is very contracted. The land over it is high and rugged. 


Geositeop «© BAREEDY HARBOUR, in Jat. 24° 17’ N. lon. 37° 45’ E., about 13 leagues to the 
Bareedy § westward of Yambo, 1s formed by several shoals, with deep water within them, from 20 to 


* Of these Islands on the Arabian side, Hazeni is in lat. 24° 59’ N., Namier in 25° 26’ N., and Abu Melle in 
lat. 25° 40’ N. Those called Naaman Islands are very low ; their southern extremity is in lat. 25° 40’ N. and 
2° 34’ W. from Juddah. They lie in a direction parallel to the coast, and extend to lat: 26° 15’ N. 
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30 fathoms, where H. M. S. Swallow anchored in 1776. The land to the eastward of - 
Bareedy is low near the sea, but to the northward of it, there are several hills; and farther 


inland, high table land, joining to a ridge of elevated hills. 


CAPE BARRY, in lat. 26° 34’ N. is high land, and there are several hills near the cape Barry. 


coust, in lat. 27° 30’ N. to the northward of Ras Sellah. 
When a ship is outside the shoals off Juddah Harbour, and bound up the Red Sea to Her te pre 
Koseir or Sucz, a course made good about N. W. will carry her directly up the middle of Js4¢a to 
the sea, toward Koseir, but great care is requisite to avoid several shoals, whose situations ¥*4. 
are not perfectly ascertained, some of which lie nearly in mid-channel. 
Several shoals are situated on the Egyptian side between Ras-el-Gedid and Ras-el-Ans, shoats near 


particularly to the southward of the latter, in the extensive bay called Foul Bay. ihe Teypuen 


RAS-EL-GEDID, onthe ABYSSINIAN COAST, is in lat. about 22° 20/ N. distant 18 rae. 
or 19 leagues wo the N.N. W. of Cape Calmez. Several shoals extend along the coast be- ““** 
tween them, inside of which, there is a passage for small vessels ; the land to the southward of 
Ras-el-Gedid is high, and may be seen 9 or 10 leagues. From this place, the coast extends 
about W. N. W. 35 leagues to the bottom of Foul Bay, and then assumes a N. Easterly 
direction to Ras-el-Ans ; but the whole of this part of the coast is imperfectly known, being 
generally avoided by Europeans. At the bottom of Foul Bay, in lat. 23° 20' N. the Port rotor ne 
of Habesh or Abyssinia is situated, said to afford shelter for ships, and fronted by shoals on 
the north side of the entrance. 

In lat. 22° 26’ N. and 2° 40’ W. from Juddah, about 12 leagues from the shore, there 
lies a shoal 4 or 5 miles in extent, on which the Dundas Brig is supposed to have been 


lost. 


RAS-EL-ANS, or Cape Nose, in lat. 23° 56 N. lon. 35° 48! E. is the N. E. point of Geo. site of 
Foul Bay, having a small sandy barren Island, called Gebel Macour, or Emerald Island, = 
situated near the shore, about 2 leagues to the S. Eastward. This Island is low, but may be 
seen 5 leagues ; to the west and southward of it, there are several shoals. 


ST. JOHN’S ISLAND, in lat. 23° 38’ N. lon. 36° 10’ E., is about 5 or 6 leagues to Geo. sits of 
the S. Eastward of Emerald Island, having a high hill on the S. E. end of it, that may be tants, direc 
seen 10 or 11 leagues. sail from tt 

The Lowajee’s chronometer made it 3° 2 W. from Juddah. It is safe to approach on the ward. 
east, south, and north sides. 

Ships generally endeavour to make this Island on their passage to the northward, to as- 
certain their situation; and some navigators prefer working near the Egyptian Coast when 
to the northward of it, although there are several dangers near this coast, and also near mid- 
channel ; but either of these routes are preferable to that along the Arabian side, where the 
dangers are more numerous. The shoals near mid-channel, ahd off the Egyptian Coast, . 
between St. John’s and Koseir, which are known to exist, are the following. 


REEF OF BREAKERS, seen by the Fury schooner, in lat. 24° 4/ N. lon. about 36° Ge. sites of 
16’ E., or 9 leagues to the northward of St. John’s. tween St. 
Koeeir. 


THREE SMALL ISLANDS, surrounded by reefs, in lat. 24° 25! N. distant from the 
Egyptian coast 5 or 6 leagues, and extending N. N. W. and S. S. E. about 3 leagues. These 
were seen in the Swallow sloop of war, and called in succession, South Island, Grove Is- 


land, and Sandy Island. 
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D-EDALUS SHOAL, in lat. 24° 58’ N. lon. 35° 56’ E. is just above the water’s edge, 


and about 2 or 3 cable’s lengths in extent. This shoal was seen by H. M. ships Daedalus 
and Leopard. 


CENTURION’S SHOAL, in lat. 25° 20' N. lon. 35° 48’ E. is a reef about the size of 


that last mentioned, seen in H. M. S. Centurion, and other ships. Both these shoals are 
steep to, 40 fathoms very near them. 


REEF OF BREAKERS, in lat. 24° 54' N., about 5 leagues from the Egyptian Coast, 

and another reef 4 leagues farther southward, much nearer the shore than the former. These 

beweenaae, Were scen in H. M.S. Swallow. There is said to be another reef in lat. 25° 8’ N. The 

ii. Numerous shoals situated between lat. 24° and 25° N., render this place dangerous in the 
night. 

Tin lat. 25° 2' N. about a league distant from the Egyptian shore, the small Island Gebel 

Siberget is situated.* From hence, the coast is thought to be clear of dangers as far as 


Koseir, having no shoals any where, except off the Arabian side, which should never be ap- 
proached too close. 


BROTHERS, are 2 low Islands, in lat. 26° 19’ N., lying in a N. W. and S. E. direction 
Brothers’ = from each other, distant 2 miles, about 10 or 11 leagues to the E. N. Eastward of Koseir. 
The northernmost is about 4 a mile long, and the other half that length: they are steep to, 

all round, but cannot be seen above 5 leagues. 


Geo.siteot  KOSEIR, OR KOSIRE, is a small town, in lat. 26°8' N. lon. 34° 15’ E. by lunar ob- 

“ee servations and chronometers. There are few inhabitants at this place, and a fort in ruins. 
The road is confined, and cannot contain more than 4 or 5 ships in safety, the quality of the 
ground being very indifferent for anchoraye, and it is much exposed to easterly winds. On 
the first appearance of an easterly wind, ships should put to sea, for the bank of anchorage 
being of small extent, they are obliged to lie near the shore, and there is always a heavy 
swell setting into the road. 

The northern part of the road, is formed by a reef of rocks, steep to. A ship may an- 
chor in 13 fathoms, with the body of the fort N. W. 4 W., a large 4 mile off shore, or far- 
ther in, where the depths are less, 7, 8, and 10 fathoms, and be sheltered from northerly 
winds. 

The water at this place is indifferent, as it is in most parts of the Red Sea. 


INSTRUCTIONS to Sail from KOSEIR, up the SEA 
of SUEZ. 


ISLAND, DANGERS, AND HARBOURS IN THE PASSAGE. 
Generac. IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE RED SEA, in the vicinity of Mocha, sou- 


scription of 


windvieve therly winds are prevalent, but they seldom extend so far as 20° N., for light winds and 
RedSea calms are frequent in 19° to 21° N. lat. In the northern part of this sea, adjacent to 


* In lat. 25° 49’ N. lon. 35° 40’ E. the Babelmandel saw the appearance of 3 Islands, nearly in mid-channel, 
but their existence is very doubtful. 
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Koseir, northerly winds prevail during the greater part of the year; ships, however, which 
sail well on a wind, may generally be able at all seasons to beat up as far as Koseir; but 
the north-westers blow so violent down the sea of Suez, that it is frequently impracticable 
fora ship to beat up that part of the Red Sea, particularly in June, July, and August. 
The months of December, January, and February, are the proper months for proceeding up 
the sea of Suez, southerly breezes being frequent in this season. 

A ship departing from Koseir, or the Brothers, bound up the sea of Suez, may steer direct to sait trom 
for the S. E. end of the Island Shadwan, or work up in the middle of the Red Sea, there Itand Shade 
being no known dangers in this space except the Ras Sellah Shoals and others near the” 
Arabian Coast, and some supposed banks very near the Egyptian shore. This shore may 
_ be approached with greater safety than the former coast, “a ships working from Koseir to 
__ the northward. : 


JAFFATINE ISLANDS, distant from the Egyptian Coast 2 and 3 leagues, extend ceo. site of 
from lat. 27° 6 N. to 27° 14! N,, their lon.. about 33° 46’ E. These are a group of low imua. 
islands which cannot be discerned farther than 4 or 5 leagues from the deck. On the east 
side they are clear of dangers, but between them and the main, there is no apparent safe 
channel for large ships, although there is said to be anchorage on the west side of the 2 
small Easternmost Islands, betwixt them and the south point of the Long Western Island, 
the entrance into which anchorage ts from the southward. | 


SHADWAN, the largest Island in the northern part of the Red Sea, is high, and may 324 of 
be seen at the distance of 10 or 11 leagues. It is steep to, on the east side, having no 
soundings at 4 a mile distance :. there is said to be indifferent anchorage within its western 
extremity, amongst the shoals which environ that part. The S. E. end of Shadwan, is in 
lat. 27° 26’ N. Ion. 33° 54’ E., distant 5 or 6-leagues from the Jaffatine Islands to the 
N. N. Eastward. Nearly in a direct line between them, in lat. 27° 20’ N. there is a dan- 
gerous shoal about 6 or 7 miles to the southward of Shadwan, which must be avoided in 
passing. The variation off this Island in 1801, was 114° W. 

The entrance into the sea or gulf of Suez, is ‘between Shadwan Island and Ras Mahomed 
(the extremity of the peninsula that divides the Gulf of Akaba from that of ey and is 


about 4 leagues wide. 


RAS MAHOMED, in lat. 27°43’ N. lon. 34° 15’ E., or on the meridian of Koseir by ras Mato 
chronometer, distant about 8 leagues to the N. E. of Shadwan, is a low sandy point, not the adjacent 
discernible until very near it; but over the point, there is a chain of high hills, extending ““* 
to the northward as far as Mount Sinai, that may be seen 15 or 16 leagues distance. There 
is no danger about the low sandy point, the water being deep close to the shore. Directly 
east from Ras-Mahomed, in the middle of the entrance of Akaba Gulf,* the Island Tiran is 
situated, which has a gradual declivity from the centre toward each end, and may be seen 
at the distance of 10 or 11 leagues. 

Near 5 leagues west from Ras Mahomed there is a large shoal, with a rock above — Beacon Rock 
on its south end, like a small boat under sail, called by the pilots Beacon Rock: between °°’ 
this shoal and the land of Ras Mahomed, there is said to be good anchorage. Along the ote Sous 
eastern coast, from the shoal here mentioned, nearly to Tor Harbour, the shore is lined with 
dangers, some of them projecting nearly mid-channel. 

The common passage is to the westward of these dangers, between them and the islands Directions. 
or shoals near the western shore. Great care is requisite in working between Shadwan and 
Tor, particularly in the night, or in hazy weather, the channel being narrow and bordered 
by shoals on the eastern side ; islands and shoals also bound its western side, to the distance 


* The navigation of this gulf, or N. E. arm of the Red Sea, is at present unknown to Europeans. 
: Gg | 
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of 7 leagues from Shadwan, but this is the safe side to work in during the night, as Jubal is 
safe to approach. ea 5. a4 


a 


JUBAL ISLAND, in lat. 27° 36° N. distant about 34 leagues to the N. West of the 
N. W. end of Shadwan, has on it a kind of peak, or sea-mark: itis high, and steep to, 
on the east’side, but in passing along, a ship ought not to haul into the opening between it 
and Shadwan, on account of the Clive’s Shoals, situated near the latter island, on which the 
Lady Clive Transport was wrecked. A chain of Islands joins to Jubal at the north end, ap- 
pearing as part of that island. -Close to the Clive’s Shoals on the south side, there are 
soundings from 6 to 10 fathoms, and 30 to 40 fathoms near their northern extremity. 


FAIR ISLAND, lies to the N. W. of Jubal, about 4 miles distance, being of consi- 
derable size, with a peak on it, safe to approach on the N. E. side, and there is among the 
shoals between it and Jubal, a passage leading from north to south, to a place of anchorage, 
called Fair Haven, on the S. I. side of Fair Island, which is safe inside, affording good 
shelter from N. Westers ; but the entrance is rather intricate for large ships, if unacquainted, 
although tlie depths in it are from 12 to 27 fathoms. 

To the northward of Jubal, lies a small sandy Island, ap pann to be joined to it, when 
seen from the southward, which has sometimes been called Fair Island, and is destitute of 
anchorage, but the Fair Island that forms the haven of this name, lies about 3 miles to the 
westward of the former. 

There is another anchoring place in lat. 27° 46’ N. under a reef that projects from Long 
Island, with Jubal bearing $8.8. E. 6 miles, Fair Island S. E. 4 8. 44 miles, in 7 or 8 fa- 
thoms water, a remarkable rock or sandy hummock by itself off the west end of Long Island 
bearing W.S. W., and the eastern extreme of the reef you lie under N. E. 3 N., distant 14 
eable’s length. ‘This situation being on the western shore, if a ship weigh from it at day 
light, with the wind a little favorable, she may be able to weather the north end of the 
West Shab, situated in lat. about 27° 54’ N. : 

From Yair Island to the S. E. extremity of the high land of Zeite, a chain of low rocky 
islets and shoals lines the west side of the channel, which is in this part rendered intricate 
by an extensive shoal on the opposite side, called by some Carrangar or Coringa Shoal.* 
This shoal is about 7 miles distant to the N. Eastward of Fair Island, and bears about N. 
% W. from the east end of Shadwan, 6 or 64 leagues. On the south end of it, there is a 
large rock, nearly covered at high spring tides, this rock when in one with Mount Agrib, 
bears N. W. by W. westerly. With N.W. winds, a ship may anchor under lee of Carran- 

ar Shoal in 18 or 20 fathoms water. 

The S. E. extremity of the peninsula of Zeite is in lat. 27° 46’ N. distant from Jubal about 
5 leagues to the N. Westward. The south end of this peninsula is of moderate height, the 
highest part is close to the sea, in lat. 28° N., which is called the N. E. part; between these 
it is lower, and forms a bight, over which Mount Agrib is seen. This mount is about 3 
leagues inland, in lat. 28°10’ N., directly west from the north part of Zeite; between them 
there is a deep bay, which has’ occasioned the peninsula of Zeite to be often mistaken for an 
island. Mount Agrib on with the gap in the high part of Zeite N.W. by W. 3 W. is in 
one with the Swallow’s Shoal, which has 4 fathoms on it, and is situated to the N. West- 
ward of Carrangar Shoal. ° 

A ship bound up the sea of Suez, may pass Shadwan at any convenient distance: but 
when past this Island, she ought not in working, to stand into the open space between it and 


* There isa group or chain of dangerous shoals fronting the eastern shore, and extending more than half-way 
over to Jubal, having narrow channels between some of them. On one of these, the Gabriel transport was 


wrecked, and the Calcutta was lost to the northward of Zeite, om the weetern shore. 
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Jubal, nor so far over as to approach the dangers on the eastern shore. Flaving got abreast 
of Jubal, it will be prudent to make short tacks in the channel, keeping nearest to Jubal and 
Fair Island, to avoid the Carrangar Shoal on the opposite side, which lies about half-way 
between these Islands and the eastern shore. The breadth of the channel in this part is not 
above 4 or 5 miles, which renders it dangerous to work here in the night. A good mark in 
day-light is to keep Mount Agrib open to the westward of the high land of Zeite bearing 
about N. W. 2? W., for when it bears N. W. by W. Westerly, it is in one with the Carran- 
gar Shoal, and just on with the high land of Zeite. 

When to the northward of Jubal and Fair Islands, the low rocky islets and shoals on the 
west side of the channel will be perceived, which extend to the southern extremity of Zeite. 
Under the shoals, and a small island close to the south part of Zeite, the Wasp discovered 
a place of anchorage. A shoal with 7 fathoms on its outer edge, projects from one of these 
islets. In passing along, a ship should not stand so far to the westward as to touch an ima- 
ginary line juining the east end of Shadwan and the N. E. or outer part of Zeite, which passes 
outside of all dangers in the west side of the channel. The land of Egypt to the westward 
of Shadwan and Jubal, is high and uneven. : 

Captain T. Kydd, advises ships going to enter the Sea of Suez, to proceed agreeably to or trom Rus 
the directions now to be given. | towards it 

Ras Mahomed, cannot be seen farther than 3 or 4 miles, but there is no danger near it, 
the water being very deep close to the shore. In crossing over toward the Straits of Jubal, 
the first danger is the shoal with the Beacon Rock on its south end, which bears west from 
the low sandy point Ras Mahomed, 4 or 5 leagues. IPf the weather has an unsettled appear- 
ance, a ship ought to keep plying betwixt the Beacon Rock Shoal and Ras Mahomed, as 
the channel in the narrows is very contracted, and not much known. | 

In the duy it generally blows strong, but moderate during the night. If at day-light 
Mount Sinai is enveloped with clouds, the wind will most assuredly blow strong that day, 
but should the mountains be free from clouds, moderate weather will prevail. 

When the weather is moderate, a ship should stretch well up toward Jubal, and make 
several tacks across the channel at the entrance of the Straits before dark, to ascertain the 
situation of the dangers. Having followed this method, the Lowajee, at sun-set, in a clear 
channel, had the body of the high land of Zeite bearing N. W., the north end of Jubal 
W.11°S., Shadwan trom S. by W. toS. by E., and the extreme of the land about Ras 
Mahomed, E. 5° N. These bearings they endeavoured to preserve as near as possible du- 
ring the night, sometimes lying by, at other times working under topsails.. A little before 
day-light they made a board toward Jubal, and were distant from it at day-light about @ 
miles, then made sail with a fresh breeze at N. W. The first tack to the N. Eastward, they 
saw a shoal, which bears from Jubal N. E. | N., distant about 4 miles, this being the 
breadth of the channel here, and seems to be the most contracted and dangerous part of the 
Straits : a few miles farther to the northward, the channel becomes more enlarged. 

Jubal bearing about 8S. W. there are soundings from 40 to 50 fathoms in some places, soundings. 
decreasing to 20 fathoms as the distance is increased to the northward, and then deepen 
again to 35 and 40 fathoms. When the south part of that which is called the high land of 
Zeite, is bearing W. 4 N. a ship is clear to the northward of the Carrangar Shoal, and the 
channel becomes wider; but the western shore is still safest to approach, the high land of 
Zeite being bold, and safe to borrow upon. 

Nearly in mid-channel about 3} leagues N. by E. from the high land of Zeite, there is a Bank near 
bank of coral rocks and sand, extending in a direction parallel to the coast about 2 leagues, eee 
having 4 and 5 fathoms rocks near the south end, and 6 or 8 fathoms toward the north part. 
On both sides of this bank, the quality of the ground is black sand, and the depths decrease 
gradually in approaching it, from 26 to 8 fathoms, sandy bottom at the north end. - On the 
south end, there are 18 fathoms sand. When Mount Agrib is just open to the northward 

GgQ | 
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of the bluff point, that forms the northern extremity of Zeite Peninsula, bearing W. by N. 
4 N. a ship will be in a line with the shoalest part of the bank. — . : 


Narrows. THE NARROWS, formed between the East and West Shab, may be adopted, when 
strong northerly winds and a heavy sea, prevent a ship from gaining ground in the large chan- 
nel to the westward of the Shab, although the latter track should always be followed when 
the weather will admit. | 

If a ship be at the anchorage in Fair Haven, or off Fair Island, and strong N. Westers 
should make it advisable to pursue the passage through the Narrows; observe, that from 

nil thee Lair Island the Carrangar Shoals lie N. kK. § N. distant 84 miles, haul close round them, 

aia also round the South end of the Western Shab, you are then in the Narrows. The channel 
is about 2 miles wide, with very smooth water, and although a ship is brought under close 
reefed topsails, she may work through in 2 days, anchoring at night: whereas, in the West- 
_ ern Channel, the heavy sea frequently prevents ships from gaining ground, even in favorable 
weather ; besides, their crews are worn out with fatigue, working these ships day and night 
with blowing weather, in a channel only 5 or 6 miles wide, having no soundings as a guide 

to pont out the approach to the dangers on either side. 

n the Narrows, the people have the advantage of rest in the night: if it blow too hard to 
be under way in the day, by remaining at anchor, sails may be repaired if necessary, or any 
other work may be done. When anchoring in the Narrows, it will be prudent to give the 
reefs a small birth, to avoid detached pieces of rock which might injure the cables. 

The Eastern Shab is connected with the shore, having no channel within it. The Swal- 
low’s Shoal bears nearly West from the North end of the Western Shab distant about 44 
miles, and is about # mile in extent; the least water we had on it was 4 fathoms, and a 
good mark to know when on it, is Mount Agrib on with the high northern part of Zeite, 
bearing N. W. by W. 4 W. | 

Places of Having cleared the Narrows, that is, if a ship can round the North end of the Western 

the Norm Shab, a W. by S. course will carry her to good anchorage under a small sandy point and 

wenward. reef, which lies off the South end of Zeite, should she be in want of shelter. This anchor- 
age is in 11 fathoms, with the extreme of the reef bearing N. $ E., and the lat. 1s about 
27° 49' N., already mentioned above, where the Wasp anchored. 

The next anchoring station is in lat. 28° 0’ N. on the eastern shore, having several patches 
of rock near it, one bearing N. W. by W. and another W.S.W. These are all without 
you, excepting that bearing N. W. 4 N. under which you lie in 9 fathoms about 14 mile off 
shore, with a house bearing N. 4 E., and Tor Hill, or bluff part of the Neat’s Tongue over 
Tor N. by W.; this is a good, and safe anchorage.* 


Geo. siteor . LOR HARBOUR, opposite to the high land of Zeite, is in lat. 28° 19’ N., lon. 33° 28/ E. 
with direc’ Dy Observations © ) *. This is a safe harbour, formed by a reef which projects from its 
es northern extremity to the southward, having a great surf on it at times. A ship coming from 
the northward should run close along the reef, until she open the town, and haul round its 
southern extreme; she may then anchor in any depth at discretion, from 8 or 9, to 5 fathoms. 
There is a shoal of coral rock to the S. W. of the anchorage, off the entrance of the harbour, 
which is about 14 mile long, extending about N. N. W. and 8.S.E. This shoal has only 
from 6 to 10 feet water on it in some places; a ship leaving the harbour may sail to the 
‘southward between it and the main, in regular soundings, by steering S. by W. and S.S. W. 
along the eastern shore. This is the channel generally used when bound out, as the winds 
are northerly three-fourths of the year, and the northern channel is frequented by vessels 


* These remarks for passing through the Narrows, were communicated to me by Captain J. A. Pope, of the 
ship Minerva, of Bombay. | 
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bound into the harbour. When the sun shines, a green shade is reflected on the rocks, . by 
which they may be avoided. The depths in both channels are in general from 7 or 8, to 10 
and 11 fathoms, regular soundings. During the violent N. W. winds, ships bound to Suez, 
are often obliged to take shelter in this port, where the water is better than at any place in 
the Red Sea; it is procured from 3 wells abreast the anchorage, which are about 200 yards 600d water. 
from the beach. Provisions, or other articles of refreshment, are not to be obtained. 
The town which is situated at the N. E. part of the harbour, is inhabited principally by 
Greeks, and Bedoin Arabs. Near the town, there is the remains of a well constructed 
fort. In 1800, the variation was 12° W. The tide flows to 103 hours, on full and change of 
moon, and rises 5 or 6 feet. The land over Tor Harbour is high, with several rugged peaks. 


MOUNT SINAI, is situated to’the northward of the town, at 6 or 64 leagues distance, Mout sinn. 
which has two sharp peaks; on this mount there is a monastry, inhabited by some Greek 
priests. 


CAPE JEHAN, in lat. 28° 33’ N. is about 8 or 9 leagues to the N. W. of Tor Harbour, cape seuss, 
having a peaked hill near it, and Mount Sinai about 9 or 10 leagues inland to the eastward. cava. 
In this space, there are no known.dangers, but the bank near mid-channel opposite to Tor, 
(which has been already described) should be avoided by large ships. The depths in mid-. 
channel between Tor and Cape Jehan, are from 30 to 40 fathoms, decreasing near the 
shores. 

On the projecting part of the western shore opposite to Cape Jehan, in lat. 28° 30’ N. 
the Calcutta transport was wrecked, by getting on shore in the night, when the low land 
near the sea was not discernible, nor the high land farther back in the country. 

To the northward of Cape Jehan, the land is low, and forms a bay. About 1 league to 
the N. Westward of the Cape, thcre is said to be a small shoal, having on it 4 fathoms 


water. 


STUMMUM, or HAMMAM POINT, in lat. 29° 14’ N., is low and bluff. Between summmn 
it and the former cape, some reefs project from the eastern shore, which ought to be avoided = 
in passing along, particularly Ras Selima in lat. 28° 55’ N. is fronted by a reef, having an- 
chorage on the S. E. side of it, in 7 or 8 fathoms in a little bay. 


ZAFRANA POINT, in lat. 29° N. on the western shore, is very low, having a shoal western 
about..one league to the northward of it, projecting about 2 miles from the shore. From dara, 
this point the coast of Egypt extends N. by W. and N. N. W. to Abu: Duradja Point, in **"* 
lat. 29° 33’ N. and is generally low and sterile near the sea, but high inland. The depths 


hereabout, are from 28 to 38 fathoms in mid-channel, decreasing near either shore. 


BREAKER POINT, in lat. 29° 23’ N. situated on the eastern shore, about 4 leagues paserncoas, 

to the N. W. of Stummum Point, is low, and a reef projects from it to a considerable dis- front” 
tance, close to which, the depths decrease gradually to 6 or 8 fathoms. About 2 leagues *™"* 
farther to the northward lies Ras Mesalle, having a reef projecting from it about a mile. 
Five leagues from Ras Mesalle there is another point, and 3 leagues beyond this, in lat. 29° 
51’ N. Foul Point is situated. This is the south point of a bay (called by some Simon’s 
Bay) where there is said to be fresh water at a spring called the F ountain of Moses, a con- 
siderable way inland. A reef projects a small distance from Foul Point, and about 14 mile 
N.N. W. from it, 2 small shoals are said to be situated, having 4 and 5 fathoms on them, 
and 9 or 10 fathoms around. At Mulanimil, distant 4 or 5 miles to the north of Ras Me- 
salle, there are some strong water courses near the beach, where by digging down to a soft 
loam, Sir Home Popham discovered good water ; about 30 tons may be got in a day. - 
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Adago veint = ADAGO POINT, in lat. 29° 52' N. forms the S. W. extremity of the bay of Suez; it is 
a long flat sandy point, at the foot of Mount Adago, having a shoal extending from it near 
uimile. Between Mount Adago, and Abu Duradja Mount, the coast is low, and forms the 
Bay Adago, where ships may receive shelter in N. W. winds, there being 7 fathoms within 
a cable's length of the shore, at the north part of the bay. There is no danger in sailing 
into this bay, but if entering it from the northward, the shoal off Adaga Point must have a 
birth of 4 or 3 of a mile. There are some wells of brackish water near the beach, but the 
coast around the bay is a sandy desert. 


aid SUEZ BAY, OR ROAD, ouvht to be entered with caution by those unacquainted, the 

Mur Roa, rue position of the shoals not being perfectly ascertained. In proceeding to this place, a 
ship should keep mid-channel between Adago Point and the eastern shore, steering about N. 
or N. $ E.; she will carry regular soundings till nearly abreast of the point, and will then 
pass over a flat, shoaling on it from 9 to 45 fathoms, and may probably have a cast or two 
of + less 4 fathoms. When over the flat, she will deepen again to 11 and 13 fathoms, until 

ueseriptionot the depth decreases on another flat to 44 fathoms, gradual soundings. Having crossed this 
2d flat, the water again deepens, and afterward, shoals regularly to the anchorage. ‘ 

To the northward of Adago Point, in the western part of Suez Bay, there are some rocky 
shoals, on which the seca sometimes breaks. | ‘ 

Nebah Point, on the east side of the bay, is 4 or 5 miles to the southward of Suez town ; 
it is low, having a shoal projecting from it about # of a mile; the coast adjacent is a low 
sandy desert. Working up to the anchorage of Suez, care is requisite to avoid a shoal, si- 
tuated about 24 miles from Nebah Point, bearing from it nearly W. To the westward of it 
there is a safe channel, but it is preferable to pass between it and Nebeah Point. H M.S. 
Leopard working up to the road, grounded on the eastern shore, after the helm was put down 
in 6 fathoms, where she lay 4 hours in soft mud, and floated with the flowing tide. When 
aground, Suez Town bore N. 11° E. to N. 18° E. and Adaga Point S. 44° W. she afterwards 
anchored in 5 and 44 fathoms mud, in Suez Road, with the town bearing from N. 25° E. to 
N. 32° E. Adago Point S. 34° W., and Point Abu Duradja, the southern extreme of the 
land in sight, S. 14° W., distance off Suez Town 23 miles. The lat. observed at anchor was 
29° 574 N. 

The banks extending from the entrance of Suez Inlet, are generally dry about half tide. 
The bar is narrow, and has not more than 10 or 11 feet on it at high water, and is nearly 
24 miles from the town. Inside the bar, in the channel leading between the sands to Suez, 

Inner Hare the depths are 8 and 9 feet at low water, and 15 or 16 feet at high water spring tides. This 
is the inner harbour, where the dows and country vessels lie, when they require careening, 
which is done at the back of the town in a cove or basin. | 

All along the eastern shore to the distance of 4 or 5 leagues from) Suez, there is a con- 
tinued flat, which is steep to. The soundings are generally soft in the bay, except upon the 

Geo, site of shoals. To the westward of the town, there is a well of brackish water, where the Camels 

‘stop on the route to, or from Cairo: the water to supply the shipping and town of Suez, 

is also of inferior quality, and carried on camels, from springs situated at a considerable dis- 

tance to the eastward of the road. The country around being a desert, few articles of re- 

freshment are procurable. The lat. of Suez is 30° 03! N., lon. 32° 28! E. by eclipses of 

Jupiter’s satellites, and mean of many lunar observations. Variation 12° W. in 1800. The 

tide flows to 12 hours, on full and change of moon, and rises 6 or 7 feet. ‘The thermometer 
sometimes rises from 57° to 100° in a few hours. : | 
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OF WINDS and CURRENTS; DIRECTIONS for 
SAILING to, and from the RED SEA. 


PRIOR to giving directions for sailing to the Red Sea, it may be expedient to describe Winds inte 
the prevailing winds, near the entrance, and within that sea. part of the 
At Mocha, and throughout the southern part of the Red Sea, the southerly monsoon pre- 
domivates about two thirds of the year, commencing in October or November, and ending 
in May or June, when the northerly winds set in, and continue near 4 months. During - 
strong southerly winds, the current frequently sets through the straits with rapidity into 
the Red Sea. With these winds the atmosphere is generally red and fraught with vapour. 
A great haze then prevailing, prevents objects from being seen, unless very near. About the 
, full and change of moon, the southerly winds are soinctimes checked, and replaced by 
breezes from the northward, which continue 2 or 3 days, and greatly cool the air. The 
currents at such times are liable to change, and run in opposition to the wind, but in general, ana currents 
they set with it in the Red Sea; also in the straits, or in the gulf outside, they mostly run 
with the wind. : 
In the gulf outside the Red Sea, between the coasts of Arabia and Africa, easterly winds 
mostly prevail from the early part of October, to May; then the westerly winds commence, 
and continue about 6 months. Near the Arabian Coast, the monsoon from westward some- Winds ou- 
times begins more early, about the middle of April; the easterly winds setting in on the 
same coast, early in October, with a current running to the westward. Off Cape Guarda- 
fui, between it and Socotra, and in the vicinity of this island, the current begins to set to the 
northward in April, increasing in strength toward the latter part of the month. Asa 
general rule it may be observed, that from Cctober to May, or June, the wind is from east- Genera 
ward in the gulf, outside the straits; and about S.S. E. inside in the southern part of the 
Red Sea. During the other 6 months, it is west in the gulf; and N. W. in the Red Sea 
from June to October. This rule is not applicable to the northern part of the sea, for the winds inthe 
northerly winds there, are prevalent during 9 months of the year, particularly in the sea of pat ofthe 
Suez, and frequently blow strong ;* at all times in this sea, southerly breezes are of short ““'*™ 
It is almost impossible to beat up against the northerly winds to Suez, in 


continuance. 
June, July, and August. Ships bound to that port, should endeavour to reach it before Periods for 


the Ist of May, or more early if possible; and although, when bound outward, they may get departing 
down the sea of Suez at any season, it is prudent, if bound to a distant port, that they depart = 
from Suez by the 25th or 30th of August, to enable them to clear the straits of Bab-el-mandeb 

in September, before the easterly winds commence in the gulf outside. Ships leaving the 

straits after the 10th of August, should keep near the Arabian coast, to avoid the strong cur- 

rent, which then begins to set to the 8. W. and Westward, at the rate of 2 or 3 miles an How to steer 


hour along the African shore, from Cape Felix to Zeyla; but when near the meridian Of sais nic la 
Cape Guardafui, the open sea is the best track to make easting, keeping well out from the °° “"”"" 


Arabian shore. 


Being bound from BOMBAY, (or any other port on the northern part of the Malabar 
coast) to the RED SEA, in November and December, a ship should steer a direct course to F°".0,27 
pass between the Island Socotra and the Arabian coast ; she ought to continue to steer after- $5. S" bie. 


w The strong N. Westers that prevail in the sea of Suez, seldom blow to the southward of the Brothers, And 
the strong southerly winds which prevail at Mocha, seldom reach above 15° or 16° of North lat.; for about 


Juddah, and half-way up the Red Sea, the winds are often light and variable. : 


In Jan. and 
Feb. 


And in 
March and 
April. 


Where to 
make the 
Fan. 


Directions 
when late in 
the season. 
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ward to the westwaml, and fall in with that coast about Aden ; taking care to keep a good 
look out, and attend to the lead when requisite. In these months the monsoon blows strong, 
particularly to the westward of Socotra ; the weather is also frequently dark and cloudy, and 


unfavorable for making that Island, which is not necessary at this season. The passage will 


be speedy to the straits. In January and February, a ship performing this passage will ex- 
perience nearly the same winds, but more moderate, with fair weather ; she may therefore, 
make the N. East end of Socotra, if thought expedrent, which is high land, and then steer 
along the north side of the Island, shaping a course from its west end direct for Aden; or 
she may, as before, steer to the northward of the Island without seeing it, direct for the 
coast of Arabia near Aden. | 

In March and April, the winds are less constant than in the four preceding months, often 


veering between N. N. W. and N©N. E. in alternate brisk and light breezes, with calms at 


times, and settled pleasant weather. In these months, a ship should steer a course from 
Bombay to pass to the southward of Socotra, for early in April the N. E. monsoon is nearly 
expended about this Island, and also on the coast of Arabia, which is succeeded by light 
breezes from S. W. and Westward, with frequent calms. The current also begins to set 
strong to the northward about Socotra, and between it and Cape Guardafui ; it is therefore 
prudent about the latter part of March, or early in April, to pass on the south side of that 
Island, at the distance of 12 leagues, to be enabled to reach Cape Guardafui with the S. 
Westerly winds, which may then be expected. 

Some ships which left Surat late in March, made the east end of Socotra in the middle 
o fApril, one of them kept working in sight of that Island 14 days, with S. Westerly winds 
and calms, and was in danger of losing her passage, the current being constantly against her. 
The other ship stood with W.S.W. and S. W. winds, to the southward of lat. 3° N., 
then got the wind favorable, and had from that lat., a quick passage. o 

The Latham, sailed from Surat, April 8th, 1758, and arrived at Mocha 12th of May. 
She went as far south as lat. 9° 50! and 10° N., had light variable winds, mostly from N.E. 
and S. E.; and strong currents setting northward, on approaching Cape Guardafui. She 
made the land in lat. 11° 19° N. and had that day 34 miles of northerly current, in running 
along the coast of Africa. The Gunjavar of Surat, left that place the day after the Latham, 
saw Socotra, and fell in with the Latham off Cape St. Peter. Although the Gunjavar 
sailed well in light winds, it was imprudent to make Socotra so late in the season, for the 
passage might have been endangered thereby. 

When a ship sails from Bombay or Surat in April, she ought certainly to steer to the S. 
Westward, to be able to pass well to the southward of Socotra; for should she not be able 
to weather that Island with the S. W. winds, it is most probable, that to save the passage, 
she will be obliged to stand to the southward nearly to the equator, before she can be cer- 
tain of reaching the coast of Africa on the other tack. If late in April, when a ship departs 
from Bombay, a course more southerly will be requisite, to enable her to fall in with the 
coast of Africa to the southward of Cape Guardafui, for at this late period she will probably 
meet with the 8. Westerly winds long before that coast is approached. The coast may be 
made any where between Cape Orfui and Cape Guardafui, but the deep bay to the S. W. 
of the former Cape should be avoided, as the danger is great, if a ship get into this bay with 
strong S. E. winds, or in the night; which has been pointed out in describing the coast of 
Africa from the equator to Cape Guardafui. . 

When a ship has made the land, it will be prudent to pass close round Cape Guardafui ; 
should April be far advanced, she ought to keep along the coast to Burnt Island, and then 
steer over for Cape Aden. If more early in the season, and abreast of Cape Guardafui 
with a steady fair wind, a direct course may be steered for the coast of Arabia about Cape 


. Aden. In May, June, July, and August, when the S. W. and W.S. W. winds blow strong, 


jt may sometimes be tedious beating along the coast of Africa from Cape Guardafui to Burnt 
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Island, but it is proper to persevere by working near the coast until up with the Island just 
mentioned, and then cross over for Aden. A ship that sails well, may work up from Aden 
to the straits of Bab-el-mandeb, during the strength of the westerly monsoon, if every ad- 
vantage is taken ; particularly on the springs, when the current is liable to change and set to 
the westward ; the wind at such times 1s also subject to small changes, or in these months, 
a quicker passage may sometimes be made, by keeping near the African Coast till about 20 
leagues west:of Burnt Island, then cross over for the straits of Bab-el-inandeb, or as near 
them as the wind will admit. __ i 

The season for the passage from Bombay to the Red Sea, is from October to April, but time tosai 
the best time to sail, is from the Ist of February to the middle of March; ships which sail taytowe 
from the former port after April, must proceed. by the southern passage, and run down the *? ** 
westing in south lat.: they will have strong southerly winds on the east coast of Africa 
about Cape Orful, should they make the land there, during the 5. W. monsoon. In beating 
from Cape Guardafui to Burnt Island, ships should have guod sails bent in June, July, and 
August, for the wind frequently blows in severe gusts.* In May, it is more moderate, and 
generally blows farther from the southward, making the progress to the westward along the 
African coast, less difficult than in the subsequent months. Ships, may also, cross over for 
Aden with greater confidence in May, than at a later period. 


SHIPS bound to the RED SEA, from AJENGO, COCHIN, CALICUT, ‘i Other ro sait trom 


ports on the southern part of the Malabar coast, may steer directly to the westward through te athere 
the most convenient channels ainong the Laccadiva Islands, in November,- December, Ja- “as" 
nuary, and February. Those which sail from Cochin or Anjenga, ought to pass to the tb Re¢ Se 
southward of Seuheli-par, keeping in lat. about 9° 20’ or 9° 30’ N. but ships departing 
from Cannanore or Mangalore, should pass to the northward of all the Islands. In March 
and April, the prevailing winds between the coast of Malabar and the east coast of Africa, 
are from North to N. W., it may therefore, be proper, to keep near the coast beyond Mount 
Dilly in these months, to be enabled to pass to the northward of the Islands, and Shoals : 
should this not be thought requisite, by ships sailing from Cochin, or Anjengo, they ought to 
keep well up toward the Islands Kalpeni and Seuheli-par, if the 9 degrees’ channel is adopted, 
as the current generally sets to the southward in these months, toward the Maldivas. 

When clear of the Islands, in November, December, and January, a direct course may 
be steered to pass Socotra on the north side. In February, a ship may steer to the west- 
ward in about.11° or 113° N. lat., but late in March, or early in April, it is proper to keep 
farther to the southward, in lat. 9° or 10° N., as the winds may permit. In April, they ge- 
nerally continue between the North and N. W. points, a ship must then, keep close to the 
wind, and may sometimes be obliged to make a short tack to the northward, to prevent her 
running too much. to the 8. West; but these trips should seldom be made, as getting to the 
westward, is most essential. During this month, there can be no reason for standing to the 
southward near the equator, but in May, when the 8S. W. monsoon may be daily expected, 
it is pradent to keep well to the southward. : pte 

Late in April, or early in May, when a-ship has approached within 2° or 3° of the African 
coast, she will generally meet with S. Westerly winds, which draw more to the southward 
near the shore; she must endeavour to make the coast to the south of Cape Guardafui at 
this period, for by falling to leeward of Socotra, the passage would become uncertain; to 
save which, she might be obliged to stand on a wind to the southward and cross the equa- 
tor, before sufficient westing could be obtained. 


* Some ships, in these months, have returned to Bombay, thmking it impracticable to beat up to the Straits of 
Bab-el mandeb, but it may be effected by a good sailing ship at all seasons, if she is well fitted with sails and 
other requisites, 

Hh 
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Teuitfrom Ships bound to the RED SEA, from the EASTERN PARTS of INDIA, should 
ofindiate before April, pass round the south side of the Island Ceylon, then steer along the west part 
Redseas Of that Island to Caliture; a direct course may then be followed to pass through the 9 
degrees’ channel, as already described for ships sailing from Cochin or Anj 
in April, westerly winds being prevalent off the S. W. part of Ceylon, it is often difficult 
‘and tedious getting round it, these westerly winds are also adverse in proceeding from that 
Island to the 9 degrees’ channel; ships, therefore, bound from the southern part of the 
Bay of Bengal, after March, ought to adopt the southern passage, when bound to the Red 
Sea. They should run into 9° or 10° south lat., to the southward of Diego Garcia, where 
the winds will be found more favorable in the early part of the season for getting to the 
westward, than in the other, or short southern route, between the south end of the Maldivas 
and the Speaker's Bank. | 


meer DEPARTING FROM THE RED SEA, the egress is very difficult, and seldom at- 

the Ret Sea’ tempted from September to April, when the easterly monsoon blows into the gulf outside of 

terlymos the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb. Should a ship be able to beat out of the gulf, the same N. 

an Easterly monsoon continues to be adverse, if she is bound to any part of India, or to the 
Persian Gulf. | 

H. M. Squadron* under Rear-Admiral Blankett, bound to Bombay, worked through the 

Small Strait, 16th October, 1799. On the 19th, they passed Aden with easterly winds. 
From hence, they worked along the Arabian Coast with the same winds, the weather gene- 
rally clear, and the current frequently setting against them to the westward. On the 20th of 
November, they reached Cape Morebat, and were off Ras-el-had the 1st of December. From 
the latter Cape, they steered for Muscat to get a supply of provisions and water, but a strong 
N. W. wind commencing when near it, obliged them to bear away for Bombay, where they 
arrived on the 15th, after a passage of 2 months. Notwithstanding the tedious passage 
these ships expérienced, they had often land and sea-breezes on the Arabian Coast, and a 
current sometimes in their favour. They spoke a dow off Cape Morebat, which by standing 
out into the open sea, got better winds, and reached Bombay 15 days before them. 

Whentode = In April, when ea and S. Moet breezes commence on the southern coast of 

‘* Arabia, ships may with safety leave the Red Sea, and proceed for the Persian Gulf, or the 
coasts of India: the favorable season to depart from it is, from April to September. Ships 
bound to Surat, do not leave Mocha till the early part of September, that they may arrive 
with the latter end of the westerly monsoon in Surat Road, about the 20th of that month; 
for it would be dangerous to run for this anchorage when the monsoon is in full force. 
When clear of the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, a ship should steer to the eastward in the 
middle of the gulf, where the wind is more steady than in the vicinity of either shore ; but if 
the wind is light or baffling, she must beware of getting near the African Coast, on account 
of calms and strong westerly currents, mentioned before. 

Ships bound to Ceylon, or other parts more to the eastward, should steer a course to 
pass through the 8 or 9 degrees’ channel, between the Laccadiva and Maldiva Islands. 
This route may be followed from March to November, and it is preferable to any other 
during this period, and may be chosen even in the strength of the N. E. monsoon, if a ship 
keep near Seuheli-par, in passing through the 9 degrees’ channel: but from October to 
April, it is more advisable to pass to the northward of the Laccadiva Islands, and afterward 
aia to the south along the Malabar coast to Cape Comorin, and from hence steer for 
oint de Galle. : 


* Leopard, Centurion, Deedelus ; and the Bombay Frigate. 
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COAST of ARABIA from ADEN to RAS-EL-HAD, 
MUSCAT, and CAPE MUSSENDOM. 


WINDS, CURRENTS, BAYS, HEADLANDS, AND SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


FROM the beginning of April to September, the winds upon the coast of Arabia from s. w. mon. 
Aden to Morebat, blow from S.S. W. and S. W., varying to the westward in hard squalls, sau coms 
sometimes accompanied with rain, during which period it seems impracticable to work to% “"’ 
the westward along this coast, there being no safe harbours where ships can refit or receive 
shelter from storms. 

A ship touching at any place on the south coast of Arabia, ought to be guarded against 
treachery from the inhabitants. The Nathaniel, bound from Mocha to Bombay, on the 4th 
of September, 1715, anchored in 93 fathoms water, about 14 mile off shore, at a village 
called Hawar, about 1° 10’ East from Aden, with the extremes of the land from E. N. E. 
toW.S.W. The natives at first were friendly, and offered to supply the ship with fresh 
water, bullocks, and sheep, but when the people landed from the boat the second time, they 
were enticed from the shore up to a tent, where 12 of them were massacred by these inhos- ° 
pitable Arahs. The Alert, country ship, was lately carried into Macula Bay by some Arab 
Seedies, part of her crew, who had previously massacred the commander and officers of that 
ship. : 

Between Morebat and Ras-el-had, the S. W. monsoon also blows strong, but here, it 
draws more to the southward, in conformity to the direction of the coast. 7 September, 

the winds from eastward commence, and continue till the end of March, with frequent land easterty moa- 

and sea-breezes ; the land breezes from the westward are faint, but the sea-breezes are strong” 

from the eastward ; and this is the fair monsoon, the weather being settled in general. The 

current frequently runs to the westward along the coast in this season, it is however liable 

to change at times, and set to windward. A ship that sails well close hauled, may make a passage 

@ passage to the eastward along this coast, during the easterly monsoon, although a speedy wilbe ” 
ssage ought not to be expected in this season. The squadron of ships, already mentioned“ 

in the preceding directions, worked along the coast of Arabia, against the N. E. monsoon, 

and were 2 months on the passage from the Red Sea to Bombay. 

A fleet of ships of war, and store ships, left Johanna 25th September, 1781, and crossed 
the equator on the 5th of October, in lon. 48° E., which was too far to the westward. 
After getting into lat. 8° 20’ N., lon. about 55° E. they had during 5 weeks light airs and 
calms, stood to the northward and made the coast of Arabia, near the Islands off Curia 
Muria Bay. 

The ships of war left the convoy, and proceeded to Bombay against the monsoon ; Capt. 
Smith, in the San Carlos, left in charge of the store ships, carried them to Morebat, where 
they anchored and procured some refreshments, and indifferent water. _ 

From this place, the convoy of indifferent sailing ships, worked along the coast against the 
sacl to the Island Mazeira, and meeting there with a southerly wind, steered direct for 

ombay. 

These statements evince, that a passage may be made against the N. E. monsoon, on the 
coast of Arabia, but it should not be attempted except under exigent circumstances ; for it 
must be always unpleasant and tedious. 

_ Although on this coast, the currents generally set with the wind during the easterly mon- 

soon, they frequently change, and run against it, 3 or 4 days, about the full and change 

of moon. This is favorable for ships working to windward near the shore, which may be 
| ~ Hhe@ ) 
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approached close in this season, as the winds seldom blow strong toward it, during the eas- 
terly monsoon. 

On some parts of the coast, the soundings extend to a very short distance, but in general 
several miles, and in some places several leagues from the shore. 


BLACK POINT, in lat. about 13°7'N., bears N. Eo. by E. from Cape Aden, distant 
14 leagues, terminating in a point of Black Rocks, from which it is named, and being mo- 
derately elevated, it is easily distinguished in coming froin the eastward: the coast between 
it and Aden, is bold to approach. 

To the eastward of Black Point, the land of Sauger is discernible, sloping to seaward, 
and ending in a sandy down and beach: the tops of the mountains have an even contour, 
like one continued hill for 12 or 13 leagues, then there is a small break, where the hills be- 
come irregular, forming double or treble ridges as far as Cape Hargiah. 


CAPE HARGIAH, in lat. about 13° 30! N. bearing about E. N. E., 25 leagues distant 
from Black Point, projects out from the high land in a low rugged point into the sea, and 
it is said to form the S. W. side of the entrance into the Bay ot Hargiah, or Cana Canim, 
which is narrow at the mouth, with some islands in it, but extends inland to the N. W. in 
the form of a large lagoon, with the Arzillah Hills to the westward. 

Some ships have lately passed near Cape Hargiah, without perceiving any appearance of 
the Bay, and the coast between it and Black Point, was found steep, and safe to approach, 
destitute of soundings at 4 or 5 leagues distance. 


MACULA BAY, in lat. about 13°57’ N. lon. 47°58 E., bears from Cape Hargiah 
about N. E. by E., distant 21 leagues, and is about 2 leagues deep, and 5 leagues broad, 
with high land around. At the N.E. part, there is a hill elevated a little more than the 
others, where small vessels may receive shelter from northerly winds, blowing between 
E. N. E. and N. W., by anchoring in 33 fathoms, about a cable’s length from a small rocky 
point, where there is no danger but what is visible, except a reef of rocks about 3 cables 
lengths to the N. W. of the point, on which the sea sometimes breaks. The east point of 
the bay bears from this anchorage about S. E. distant 1 league, and the other extremity of 
it about S.W. Ships may anchor in 15 or 16 fathoms, 2 or 3 miles off shore. At the bot- 
tom of the bay, there is a small town, but refreshments are not to be expected, water, and 
every article of provision (except fish) being scarce, and the inhabitants are not to be trusted. 


SHAHAR, a considerable town, distant about 13 or 14 leagues to the E. N. E. of Macula 
Bay, stands on a flat sandy desert close to the sea, and when seen at a distance, it appears 
white and conspicuous, and may be known by two adjacent hills. Ships may anchor at this 
place in 9 fathoms sand and ouze, with the northernmost hill N. E. by N., and the other 
hill bearing about west. From Macula Bay to Shahar, soundings extend a very little way 
out from the coast, and none are to be got with 120 fathoms of line within 3 miles of the 
latter town, but the coasting vessels anchor close in shore. 


CAPE BOGATSHUA, in lat. about 14°6’N., bears E.3N. from Shahar, distant 
about 16 leagues ; it 1s a high black projecting table land, with a bay on each side, which 
makes it appear when seen at a considerable distance, like an island. The coast between it 
and Shahar is generally high, with soundings 50 or 60 fathoms, about 2 leagues off shore, 
decreasing gradually as the cape is approached : and although the land seems barren, several 


villages are seen amongst the sand hills, in coasting along between these places, the town of 


Sharma being one of them, situated in the bay to the west of Cape Bogatshua. 
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KISSEEN POINT,®* in lat. 15°19’ N. and lon. about 51° 20’ E. by lunar observations, Geo. site of 
is about 33 leagues to the N. Eastward of Cape Bogatshua. The inland part between them Polat. 
is high, and may be seen more than 10 leagues distance, but the coast is in many places 
low, and contains several towns or villages; it 13 also bold and safe to approach, the sound- 
ings from'30 to 40 fathoms, 2 leagues off shore. Kisseen Point is high, and may be seen 
10 or 12 leagues; when it is viewed from the westward, two sharp peaks, called the Asses 
Ears, are discerned, which make it easily known, as they are situated near the point. When 
these bear N. by W. the bay begins to open, which is to the northward of the point, and 
has in it regular soundings, from 12 fathoms at the entrance, to 4 or 5 fathoms, sandy bot- 
tom, near the villages. Kisseen, Durga, and Sharwin, in the bottom of the bay, where ships 
may lie sheltered from S. W., westerly, and northerly winds. ‘The village of Kisseen is in 
lat. 15°25’ N. having a well to the westward of it, near a mile from the shore; the only 


place where water can be procured. 


CAPE FARTASH, in lat. 15° 34’ N., lon. 519 56’ E., is very high, and may be seen at geo, sit- ot 
26 leagues distance in clear weather, and cannot be mistaken, as it projects far out into the wp." 
sea:;. when 10 or 12 leagues off it, in a southerly direction, it appears like an island with a 
gap in the middle. The coast between it and Kisseen forms a concavity, intersected by 
smaller bays, and it is low in several places, near the sea, but inland the country is moun- 
tainous : some villages may be seen in passing along. ‘The soundings abreast the cape, are 
40 and 50 fathoms, about 2 miles distance, and the coast to the northward of it takes a di- 
rection to the westward of north, forming an extensive and deep bay, in which there are 


soundings proper for anchorage. The variation off the cape in 1799, was 6° West. 


DOFAR, OR DHOFA, (called by the natives Hammee Badgeree) in lat. 17° 3’ N,, ceo. site of 


Dofar, coast 


lon. 54° 10’ E. by. lunar observations, bears N. E. 4 E. from Cape Fartash, distant about heween it 
52 leagues. The soundings are‘regular between them, and the coast which is low in some iner cape.” 
places near the sea, is safe to approach, there being no known dangers. The high land of 
Seger is about 20 leagues to the N. Eastward of the Cape, the land forming a deep bay be- 
tween them. Ships may anchor at Dofar in moderate depths, from 7 or 8 to 10 fathoms. 
H. M.S. Leopard at anchor, had Cape Dofar, or the western extreme of the land, appear- 
ing like an island S. 80° W. centre of Dofar Town N. 79° W.., distant 6 miles ; but the pro- 
per anchorage is farther in, about 14 or 2 miles from the shore, in 6 or 7 fathoms. Be- 
tween Cape Fartash and Dofar, there is said to be a place, probably Seger, with plenty of 
water and cattle, but these are scarce articles at all the towns on the south coast of Arabia. 
At Dofar, provisions, or refreshments cannot be procured. The natives appear armed with 
matchlocks, and spears, and seem shy to strangers. The town’ is small, and the anchorage 
exposed to'‘toth monsoons. The variation in 1799, at this place was 5° W. Seger Moun- 
tains extend nearly to Dofar, and have deep water close to them ;. but the land becomes less 
elevated near the latter place, and the hills are partly covered with trees, which is very un- 


common on the south coast of Arabia. 


CAPE MOREBAT, in lat. 17°0' N., lon. 54° 32’ E., about 7 or 8 leagues E. from geo. ste of 
Dofar, forms the southern extreme of Morebat Road, which is sheltered from the easterly ¢; More 
monsoon. In working from Dofar to Morebat, the shore is safe to approach, with regular °*™ 
soundings. The cape or south point of the bay is low, and may be passetl within half a mile 
in 10 or 12 fathoms. The town, consisting of a few huts, is about 2 miles from the point, 
opposite to which is the best anchorage, in 8 or 9 fathoms, about a mile from the shore, with 


the point bearing to the southward ; until the point is open, the town is not perceived. 


* There is anchorage in the Bay to the westward of Kisseen Point. 
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Captain Smith, with a convoy of 17 saal of store ships, put into this place in 1781-2, re- 
mained in the road 11 days, and filled up their water. This was effected by sinking casks 
near the mosques ; the water was brackish, but it did not injure the health of the pegple. 
Fish were plentiful; some goats, sheep, and bullocks were procured ; the latter a scarce ar- 
ticle, but fodder more so. This place ought not to be chosen by ships requiring refresh- 
ments, except in cases of real necessity ; a few lean bullocks, goats, or a few fowls, are all 
that may reasonably be expected. The inhabitants are at first shy to s and although 
they may afterwards appear friendly, ought not to be implicitly trusted. e navigator men- 
tioned above, says it would be imprudent for people landing in boats to venture far from the 
beach, or to sleep on shore in the night. The natives generally are armed with spears. 


It is high water about 9 hours at full and change of moon, and the tide rises on the beach 
6 or 7 feet. 


A tevel pain ~— From Morebat Bay, to the distance of 8 or 10 leagues eastward, a low level plain fronts 


Morebat 


Cape Monte- 
val, Geo. 
site. 


Geo. site of 
the Curia 
Moria Ie 
lands. 


Currents 
during the 
easterly 
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the sea, which seems to be about 2 ee in breadth, and inland is bounded by the base of 
a ridge of steep cliffs or mountains. The west end of this ridge is directly over Morebat 
Bay, from whence it extends a Si -way to the eastward, along the north side of the low 
land, until it joins the coast near Cape Monteval. This high ridge may be seen at 20 leagues 
distance in clear weather, and the west part of it being near the bay, it is by some persons 


Let. considered as the Peak of Morebat, and given as a leading mark for the port. Another 


peak, is a high isolated mount resembling a sugar loaf, standing on the low land to the S. E. 
of the town, and is in lat. 16°58’ N. This mountain is also very high, and may be discerned 
near 20 leagues distance : there 1s a second sugar loaf hill, on the low land farther to the east- 
ward, and a third at Cape Monteval. 


CAPE MONTEVAL, is very high, and forms in a double cape, the western point bein 

S or 4 leagues from the other bluff, or eastern extremity. The western point is in lat. 1 
30’ N. and the pitch of the Cape in lat. 17° 26’ N. lon. 55°.20' E., or 16 leagues E. N. E. 
from Cape Morebat. In this space no soundings are got with 50 fathoms line, about 2 miles 
from the shore, the low land, and also Cape Monteval being steep to. As the south point 
of Morebat Bay is approached, soundings are obtained ; about 3 miles to the eastward of it, 
30 fathoms half a mile off the low land, decreasing in depth to the point of the Bay. The 
variation off Cape Monteval in 1799, was 54° W. 


THE CURIA. MURIA ISLANDS, fronting the Bay of the same name, are high, situ- 
ated nearly east and west from each other, distant 5 or 6 leagues from the opposite coast, 
may be seen 14 or 15 leagues, and are very barren islands. 

Halki the westernmost, is small, situated in lat. 17° 33’ N. lon. about 55° 40! E. or 8 or 
9 leagues to the N. E. of Cape Monteval. Sardi, is the second from the westward ; Halabi, 
the 3d, and largest island. Deriabi, the easternmost, is distant 15 or 16 — from 
Halki. Exclusive of these 4 islands, an islet called Rodondo, is situated 2 or 3 leagues to 
the N. E. of Halabi. These islands are steep to seaward, no soundings until very near Ha- 
labi, 65 fathoms within 4 a mile of its S. W. end. 

The channel between the westernmost island and the main is safe, with soundings in it ; 
the other channels betwixt the islands are also thought to be safe, but that formed by Ha- 
labi and the easternmost island Deriabi is the best, having regular soundings in it from 42 to 
36 fathoms withir 3 miles of Deriabi. Low points project from the N. E. parts of Halabi 
and Sardi, on which the sea sometimes breaks. 

From Cape Fartash to Cape Monteval, the currents often run against the wind during the 
easterly monsoon, but amongst the Curia Muria Islands they are very fluctuating, and fre- 
quently set to the N. Westward, into the Bay. This may render it unpleasant when a ship 
is becalmed close to these islands; it seems, therefore, prudent, to pass outside of them, ex- 
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cept when land and sea breezes prevail near the coast, to enable her to make considerable 
progress against the monsoon, by keeping near the land. 
Gn the 23d and 24th of November, 1799, Admiral Blankett’s squadron, from Mocha ° 
bound to Bombay, was becalmed close to these islands, when endeavouring to pass between 
Halabi and Sardi, and afterward went through the eastern channel. Captain Smith, with a 
convoy of 17 sail, worked to the eastward inside of the islands in 1781-2, had land and sea Land ana 
breezes in the Bay of Curia Muria, the soundings generally regular from 34 to 27 fathoms. ~~ 
The land from Cape Monteval, along the Bay to Cape Chansely, is high, and of an even 


appearance. 


CAPE CHANSELY, in lat. 18° 2’ N., lon. about 56° 30’ E. bears nearly N. by E. Geo. site of 
from the Island Deriabi, distant about 10 or 11 leagues, the soundings between them from ey. 
30 to 40 fathoms. The land about this Cape is white and level, like the North Foreland,’ 
destitute of any distinguishing marks ; but See Marcia, about 5 or 6 leagues farther east- and the coast 
ward, is a low projecting headland, from whence the coast turns sharp round to the north- ===” 
ward, and forms an extensive bay. Between these Capes, the depths are 29 and 30 fathoms 
4 or 5 miles from the shore, generally regular soundings ; but farther out, with Cape Marcia 
N.N. W. about 4 leagues, and Cape Chansely Ww 4.N., there are 20 fathoms rocky 
bottom. | 

Ships working along the coast, ought to be attentive to the lead, in standing toward the 
shore to the nurthward of Cape Marcia, and not to run too far into the bay, where there is 
shoal water, only 10 fathoms when the Cape bears about W. by S., and the northern ex- 
treme of the land N. W. by N.; but the lead will give sufficient warning, as the depths de- 


crease in a regular manner. 


CAPE ISOLETTE, in lat. 18° 58’ N. lon. about 57° 48! E., is high and may be seen Geo. site of 
16 leagues in clear weather. To the westward of it, there is some double Table Land, iW pom.” 
about 2 or 3 miles in length, and here the soundings are regular, 9 or 10 fathoms close in 
shore. The high part of the Cape has on its summit a remarkable rock, resembling a 
building when viewed at a considerable distance. When near the Cape, a low point is seen 
projecting out from it to the N. Eastward 5 miles distant, generally called Low Point, from 
which, the coast that had an easterly direction on the west side of the Cape, now turns sharp 
round to the northward. . | 

When a ship is 3 or 4 leagues to the northward of Low Point, the coast should not be 
approached, on account of many dangerous shoals extending far out, from hence to the Is- 
land Mazeira. Captain Smith, with the convoy of store-ships, in working along the coast Norther | 
to the northward, got on the southern part of these shoals, where they had great overfalls, the coasts 
and shoal water, on some of the rocky patches. On one of these, the San Carlos had 34 
and 4 fathoms rocks, with a point of land like the extremity of an Island bearing N. W. 

5 leagues, Shoal cliff W. by S. about 7 leagues, and Cape Isolette 8.5. W., the lat. then 


about 19° 28’ N. 


MAZEIRA ISLAND, is low and rugged, extending about 14 or 15 leagues, nearly ceo. site of 
N.N. E. and S. 8. W., and having hills joimed by low land, appears like 2 Islands, when yinue* 
seen from the eastward. The S. W. end is in lat. about 20°0' N., the N. E. part in lat. 
20° 35’ N.* and lon. about 58° 56’ E. 

Ships ought to avoid the gulf between Cape Isolette and the Island Mazeira, on account 
of the dangers it contains, for it would be imprudent to run for the Island in the S. W. mon- the W. and 
soon when blowing strong, or at any other time when the weather is not clear, least they aoe 


* Some navigators make the north end of the Island in lat. 20° 48’ N. 
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should be set into the gulf by uncertain currents, which at times prevail. This was ex- 
pericnced in the Royal Admiral, Captain D. Simmons, bound from the Strait of Sunda 
during the S. W. monsoon, which ship passed through between the Island and the main, in 
August, 1772, and was nearly lost. 
‘They were in lat. 20° 0’ N. by noon observation on the 16th of August, and on the 17th, 
in the evening, had soundings, stood to the eastward, but shoaling the water, anchored till day- 
light, found a current setting to the northward. In the morning, with thick weather, weighed 
and endeavoured to work out, with a strong S. and 8S. W,'wind, but shoaling ‘on each tack, 
anchored again. On the 18th, at 4 P. M., the weather clearing up, weighed to search for a 
eee between the Island Mazeira and the main, or a place of safety; steered N. N. E., 
.and N, by W., in soundings 6 and 7 fathoms for some time, then shoaled gradually from 
7 to 43 fathoms ; steered then N. k. E. N. E., and E., got 3 fathoms and anchored. Saw 
the Island Mazeira bearing from E. 8. E. to 8. distant 23 or 3 leagues ; the water fell 2 
feet, and the ship struck, At 8 P. M. the water began to rise, ‘making the time of ‘high 
water 10h. 48m. on full and change of moon; the rise of tide 5 feet. Variation 5° 56’ W. 
On the 19th, in the boat, found 4 fathoms water, N. W. by W. 14 mile from the ship, 
weighed, and anchored there. On the 20th, a pilot came from the Island, who agreed to 
carry the ship between the island and the main: to the eastward between the island and 
ship, had from 4 to 3 fathoms, then deepened gradually to 4, 5, 6, and 7 fathoms; to the 
westward, had 44 fathoms to the distance of 2 miles from the ship. | 
On the 21st, at } past noon, weighed, and stood S. E. by E. toward the island, in from 4 
to 3 fathoms, deepening gradually to 6 fathoms ; then bore away east, E. N. E. and N. E., 
in 6 and 54 fathoms, till near the island, and anchored in 5 fathoms, soft sand and shells, 
abreast of the town, the island bearing from N. E. by E. to 8. W. by S. off shore 2 miles ; 


' observed lat., 20° 32’ N., variation 5° 36’ W. 


On the 26th, weighed at 2 P.M. and steered along the island from N.N. E. to N. E. 
in 5 to 5} fathoms: at 3, a large sand bank above water, which forms the channel, bore 
N.W.; kept it at the distance of 4 a mile, the island at 3 miles distance, and the main 
about 2 miles; had from 4% to 43, and a cast or two of 6 fathoms. When the Island Ma- 
zeira bore from S. W. to N.E. 4 E., distant 14 or 2 miles, anchored in 4 fathoms water, 
to sound round the ship, found no less than 3 fathoms. At 8, A. M. weighed and steered 
along the shore, N. by W. to N. E., in 5 to 7 fathoms, at times only 34 fathoms. At 11 
anchored in 44 fathoms water, being then through the passage, the north end of the island 
bearing from §.% W. to W.S. W. distant 3 miles ; lat. observed, 20° 48’ N. The smallest 
depth m going through this passage, was 3 less 3 fathoms at low water. . 

Admiral Blankett’s squadron, saw the Island Mazeira in 1799, had very irregular soundings 
near it, but saw no dangers. They passed Cape Isolette on the 27th November, and 
reached Ras-el-had on the Ist December, having experienced a current setting to the N. 
Eastward 14 mile per hour. | 

Many ships have got into the Gulf of Mazeira, when bound to the Persian Gulf in early. 
times: the Nassau, bound from England ta Gombroon, fell in with the Island Mazeira, on 


nekeieion the 26th of November 1694, and had soundings from 25 to 15 fathoms, with the south ex- 


of the Island 
684. 


in 1 


tremity of it bearing E. N. E. several leagues distant. She was from this time till the 28th 
of December, working round, on the outside of the Island against strong southerly currents, 
with variable winds from the eastward, and frequently obliged to lie atanchor, All round the 
southern part of the island, also along its eastern side, soundings were got within 4 or 5 
miles of the shore, and they extend several leagues from its southern part. With the island 
bearing from N. by E. 3} E. to E. N. E. @ leagues distant, had 7 fathoms soft ground on a 
bank, deepening inside of it to 10 and 11 fathoms, then decreasing to 3 fathoms within 3 a 
mile of the shore. 


1 
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From the 8th to the 18th of December, she lay at anchor on the east side of the island, 
extremes from N. N. E. 4 E. to S. W..by S., in 30 fathoms soft ground, off shore 3 or 4 
miles. Here, the long boat vot some water, by digging a wcll on the shore, but it was rather 
brackish. Some sheep and goats were also purchased, and a cow for 6 dollars, from a tew 
natives found here, who were very poor. 

Captain Lloyd, of the Nassau, landed on the northern part of the island, and found 3 or 4 
fathoms water, within a musket-shot of the N. E. point, but a dangerous shoal projects from 
the north point. About 3 leagues round to the southward of the N. W. point, a shoal was 
seen about 2 miles within the island, between it and the main land, forming a double chan- 
~ nel, but there appeared no safe passage for a ship inside of the island. There seemed to be 
a rise of tide, nearly 3 fathoms perpendicular at this place. 


RAS-EL-HAD, (corruptly Cape Rasalgat,) bears from the north end of the Island Ma- ,,,4406, 
zeira N. N. E. 3 E. distant 40 leagues : the coast betwecn them is bold to approach, with a cout, | 
regular soundings projecting out 6, 5, and 4 leagues trom it, until within 10 or 12 leagues of 
Ras-el-had, where they do not extend so far out ; and abreast of the Cape, no ground is ob- 
tained at 3 or 4 miles distance. The coast is mostly barren, moderately elevated, with 
several low projecting headlands, among which is Ras Rouze, about 12 leagues to the S. W. 
of Ras-el-had, where inland the country becomes more elevated, composed of high double 
mountains stretching to the N. Eastward along the coat. | 

The mountains over Ras-el-had, are uneven, and may be seen 20 leagues, in clear wea- 
ther ; but facing the sea, the coast is low and level from the Cape to the westward for a 
considerable distance. That part set in general for the pitch of the Cape, or easternmost 
point of Arabia, is low, sandy, difficult to discriminate, ei of circular form, but that point Ge. site 
which may be considered as Ras-el had is in lat. 22° 22’ N., lon. 59° 58’ E. by chronome- 
ters from Bombay. Variation 5° 20/ West near it in 1810. | 

From Ras-el-had, the coast extends about N. W. by W. 12 or 13 leagues to the high coase tothe 
land of Kalhat, being low near the sea, but high in the country. In this space, there are Kina“ 
several villages, inhabited chiefly by fishermen; that nearest the Cape, called Ras-el-had 
Town, or Masera, situated on a creek, about 4 or 5 leagues to the N. W. of the Cape Land, 
is small, with some tombs or White Buildings, and several trees near it. This town is 
situated on a low point of land in lat. about 22° 32’ N. which has by some navigators been 
considered as the extremity of Ras-el-had, because from it, the coast takes a W.N. W. 
direction to a considerable town called Sor or Zoar, distant 4.or 5 leagues. From the Cape 

to this place, there are soundings near the short, but none between it and the high land of 

Kalhat. Ata distance, the easternmost part of this high land seems to form a Cape, but it 

—— very little into the sea; in clear weather, it may be discerned at 20 leagues 
stance, yO 


RAS BADAUD, OR CAPE KURIAT, in lat. 23° 20’ N. is easily known by a deep cape Kariet, 
chasm in the high land, about 2 leagues to the southward, called the DEVIL’S GAP: in?”"°™ 
January, February, and March, strong gusts of wind blow from it, which will lay a vessel 
on her beam ends, if not prepared against them, but they generally give sufficient warning. 

When Cape Kuriat bears about S.S. W., it is nearly in one with the Devil’s Gap, which 
is not conspicuous at this bearing, and when the Cape bears sotith, the gap is shut in behind 
it. The Devil’s Gap, is in lat. 23° 14! N., distant about 11 leagues from Muscat, being an 
excellent mark for knowing the land. 3 

The coast to the south of Cape Kuriat, forms a bay, having several villages and soundings |, ..<os 
in many places near the shore, between it and the high land of Kalhat; particularly from =e 
the village Tiwi, which is 6 or 7 leagues to the southward, there are regular soundings to 
Cape Knriat, where a ship may anchor in oe good ground about 2 miles off shore, 

: , 
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_ and be shelteted from the North-westers by the projecting land of the Cape. In the bay 
south of Cupe Kuriat, there is a village of the same name, and a sinall -island near the 
shore. Around the Cape, regular soundings are got frum 25 to 30 fathoms, 3 or & miles off 
shore, which extend 3 leagues to the westward ;‘ships, may therefore, anchor here, when 
it falls calm. : 

Beet. The government of Muscat, extends to Ras-el-had, although not safe for Europeans to 
rages land at the villages near the Cape, because the inhabitants are inhospitable to strangers, and 
there is reason to think that the Bedouins, (or wandering Arabs of the desert,) keep some of 
these villages or towns in subjection. ‘The coast abounds with excellent fish, which, with 
dates, are brought off by the country boats to ships passing near the villages. 
Between Cape Kuriat and Muscat, there is a projecting point which 13 sometimes mis- 
Theland taken for the Cape, from which it bears about N. 34° W. érue bearing, and from hence 
barennear the clirection of the coast is nearly the same to Muscat Pomt, the distunce between it and 
the Cape being about 8 or 9 leagues. All the land in this space, 1s high and uneven, rocky 
toward the sea, of barren aspect, no soundings to be had except very close to the shore. 


Geo. sitet = MUSCAT, OR MASCAT COVE, in lat. 23° 38' N. lon. 58° 41’ FE. or 14° 17’ West 
from Bombay, by good chronometers,* is formed by high land to the southward and west- 
ward ; and on the east side, by an high island, which is joined by rocks to the peninsula on 
which the town is situated, the entrance into the cove being from the northward. 

The Island that forins the cove, is by some called Muscat Island, although it is joined 

with, and appears as part of the main land; but that generally called Muscat Island or 

Fahel, is a brown barren rock, 4 or 5 miles farther to the N. Westward, distant about 3 

miles from the shore, and situated to the northward of Mutrah Point. It is called Fahel by 

the Arabs, having a safe channel with 10 and 12 fathoms between it and the main, but is 

steep to, on the outside. This Island is a good mark, for knowing the openings to Muscat 

‘Cove, and Mutrah' Harbour. \* 4 
ae Along the shore about Muscat, the current generally sets with the wind, o this account, 
nchorage ‘ % . 

uniersudaap Should a sinall ship encounter a N. Wester close to Muscat Point, and not be able to get 
into the harbour, she may find shelter about 2 miles to the southward, by anchoring under 
the pomt of land that forms the north side of Sudaap Cove; but this may not be always ad- 
‘visable in-a large ship, as the anchorage is near the shore. A little to the northward of 
Sudaap Point, there is a rock ¢alled the Great Pyrainid, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water be- 
tween it and the shore. ‘ Closé to the south point of the Island that forms Muscat Cove, 
there is another rock called the Little Pyramid; and close to the north point of the same 
Island (or Muscat Point) there is a rock or islet called Fishers Rock. The soundings 
close to it and the Island, are from'7 to 9 fathoms. ‘there 1s good anchorage at the en- 
trance of the Cove in 10 fathoms, with Fisher's Rock E. N. E., and Museat Island 
N. W. 2 W. - : | | 

fastrucions’ ' In'‘approaching. the entrance of Muscat Cove, there is no danger, nor any ‘anchoring 

ino Muet ground, ‘till within 2 a mile of the rocks. With a southerly wind, it is difficult of access, of 

coves ‘account of variable and sudden gusts, which then blow over the rocks, but in such case, a 
‘ship may anchor in 15 fathoms at the entrance of the cove; if farther out, she ought to 
make a small tack, or stand to the westward into Mutrah Harbour, where there is good an- 
chorage, in 9 or 10 fathoms, and a supply of provisions may be obtained the same as at 
Muscat; or she may weigh in the morning from Mutrah with the land wind, and procced to 
Muscat Cove | | : 

A northerly wind is fair for running into the cove, but it frequently blows from that di- 
rection, so as to start the anchors of ships riding there. Within, and also outside of the Cove, 


* By Capt. J. A. Pope, Capt. W. Richardson, and Lieut. Eatwell, agreeing within a mile of each other. 
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the bottom is sand, and indifferent holding ground. It.is prudent to go in, should 9 ship 
intend to remain only 24 hours, for it ig dangerous to lie outside: on making the signal, A 
pilot will come off, and the sarang (or master attendgnt) of the port, 1s allowed a remuyera- 
tion for giving assistance to ships entering, or mooring ia the Cove. 
The entrance of Muscat Harbour, or Cove, is protected by a fort on each side, and there 
is enother fort close to the town that commands the inside of the Cove, where the depths of 
water are 4 and: 5 fathoms between the two western forts; it is here, ships generally moor. . 
Although the coast about. Muscat seems sterile, composed of black rugged: rocks Of Refres. 
forbidding aspeet,. the Icommtry inland, -affords abundance of druits and vegetables of va- 
rious kinds,, frem April:to. September, which ‘may be procured in.the market at moderate 
prices ; limes: may be had at'all seasons, and bullacks, sleep, and fowls, are generally got at 
oa prices.:, Ri¢e, dholi; and other grain, may also be purchased... The.fish of Mus- 
cat are the priveipal eae of the mi nie Tne: very - degtaeei and: of excellent 
quality... °. Du 
It nee proper to mse the, ship’ 6 casks in. es otherwise, the antes will being: it off-in water. 
bulk, sometimes: filled ite wily boats.: - In this case, it will soon have a disagneeable smell], 
although very good if taken clear froma the reservoir, which} 18 Nea a baie tha water meng 
conducted to:it from.a considerable distance inland... _ ce ae 
In the 5,.W..monsoon,' the current sets. strong to the westward in, the channel within 
Muscat Island, and on thence along aa shore to Poe a 4 P a 
ree ae ee 
BU RKA, ; in iat: BSA | u ee “ eee he aa a Muscat edees in sume is well Coast from 
fortified, and may be known by a number of trees. Ships may anchor. at this place in 5, 6, Buns” 
or 7 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles offshore. It bears from Muscat Cove about W. 4 N., dis- 
tant 14 leagues : the coast along this space is clear, with regular soundings, having a town 
called Sw andy, situated 6 or 7 Teagues. to the westward of Muscat. To the northward of Swardy 
this town, 24 or 3 leagues off shore, in lat. 23°47!’ N., there is a large rock, surrounded by 
small ones, which is called Damisetto Rock, and bears from Muscat Cove about W.N.W., Damisetto 
distant 6,07 -7, keugues. ; The two.groups of Swardy Islands lie to the westward.of Dar; tto * ees 
Rock, ‘distant. from Muscat about 8 or 9 leagues, - extending duals east and west,’ between Island. 
which groups.a vessel nay pass Jo soundings from 9 to. 86 fatlioms ; ; and. the: zhennel between 
them and the shore 1s also safe, with regular sonndings 6 to 17 fathoms. ‘The westernmost 
group, which is close to a low, sandy point 6 miles to the west of Byrka, and caHed :Byrka | 
isles, have .no.channdl for ships between then and the poimt,. but the passage between them 
and the westemimnost uf the Swardy Isles ts safe, with soundings af 12 to 17 fathoms, | There 
are 6 or 7.islands in'ench group, and one of the Burka Isles i is flat, with a rock on at like a 
turret. As the ground is loose in Burka Road, ships should anchor well out, not ander 7 
or 8 fathoms,. thet they ae be able to clear the shore under sajl, if ney happen ito ‘Part 
their cables. 
. The Minerva at anchor: i in 7 Fale coe sandy bottom, had Burka Eown bearing south 
3 miles, Burka Islands W..N..W. 3. 5 miles, islands in: the offiag from N..E.. -by N. to 
E. N. bE. 3 WN. off the nearest about 3 leagues, exivemes of -the low land, .being a continued 
grove of date trees from. W. by N. to E. “by Dr ie le 23° 4:3! N. lon. 579 Ad! 
EE. by lunar observations. | 4 
About 8 leagues to the W. N. W. of Burka there i isa. village on a projecting ‘part- of the const from 
coast, from whence the town of Souiak is distant aout 8 leagues farther to the N. West- rab 
ward. « Sohar Town, 22 leagues N. W. by W. from Burka, is.i0 lat..24° 21'N.; and 8 or 9 
jeagues farther to the N, N. W. the town of Schenas .is situated. in 1at..24°45/ N. The an- 
chorage at Sohar is in 6 fathoms mud,, with the Fort S,.W. 6 S., and.a small peaked hill 
W. by S.2 5. of shore 2 miles.’ Here, H. 4 S, Chiffonne anchored ; and at Schenas she 
12 


~ 


From thence 
to Point 
Deba, 


and to Ca 
Mascndon. 


Fillam Rock. 
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anchored in 34 fathoms about 700 yards from the shore, to cover the landing of the troops 
in the expedition against the Pirates of the Persian Gult in 1810. 

At the distance of 2 or 3 leagues N. W. from this town, a bay is formed near a place 
called Hossefin, where the direction of the coast changes from N. W. to N. N. Eastward. 
From Burka to the bay now mentioned, the direction of this part of the coast called Oman, 
is generally about N. W., the distance 35 to 37 leagues, having in most parts regular sound- 
ings close to the shore, without any dangers, except some islets or rocks, -said to lie in lat. 
94° 98’ N. to the eastward of Sohar, at a considerable distance from the land. 

From the bay at Hossefin the distance is about 8 leagues N. N. Eastward to the project- 
ing land of Kurfaken, on the N. W. side of which lies the Cove of Kurfaken, in lat. 25° 20° 
N. only fit for small vessels. Point Deba, in lat. 25° 34' N., is distant 5 leagues to the 
northward of Kurfaken. Along this part of the coast from Burka, there are several villages, 
and many date trees, with soundings extending a great way from the shore. 

Ras Fillam in lat. 26° 0! N. is distant from Deba Point, about 8 or 9 leagues, North and 
N. by E.; the land is high between them, and Deba Bay is formed on the north side of the 
point. On this part of the coast, and from hence to Cape Mussendom, the soundings are 
deep, from 40 to 60 fathoms, within 2 or 3 miles of the shore. | 


Fillam Rock, or Islet, is in lat. about 26° 10’ N. distant 3 or 4 miles from the shore, 


having 50 fathoms water between it and the shore, agreeably to the survey of Lieutenant WwW. 


_ Robinson : inside of it, the Europa had 52 fathoms. 


Near Cape Mussendom, betwixt it and Fillam Rock, there are some bays, in one of which 
Lieut. Maughan of the Bombay Marine, found good anchorage, sheltered from most winds, 


. and here he got a supply of fresh water. 


Beat time to 
sail for the 
Persian Gulf. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from INDIA to MUSCAT, 
and to the ENTRANCE of the PERSIAN GULF. 


THE MONTHS most favorable for sailing from the Malabar Coast to Muscat, or the 
Gulf of Persia, are November, December, January and February. In these months, ships 
from the Bay of Bengal, Ceylon, or the southern ports on the Coast of Malabar, should 


proceed with the land and sea breezes along that coast as far as the high land of St. John, in 


Directions. 


lat. 20° N., which may be sometimes done in 10 days. They should then depart from the 
land, keeping to the N. West as much as the wind will permit, on purpose to pass near the 
Guzarat, and Guadel coasts; when abreast of Dui Head, 35 fathoms will be 5 or 6 leagues 
from the land. Having passed this headland, it will be prudent to continue to keep well to 
the northward, and increase the lat. to 23° 50’ or 24° N. before they are 11° to thé westward 
of Bombay, if the wind permit ; for even in those months, it often hangs far to the north- 


ward. -With the Gulf of Cutch open, it sometimes blows strong at E. and E. S. E. accom- 


panied by dark cloudy weather. When the wind is northerly, the sky is clear and serene ; 


when N.E,., beware of sudden squalls, indicated only by the rapid motion of a small cloud 
that accompanies them, and gives very little warning. 

By running down the westing in lat. 24° N.; a brisk wind will be experienced, probably 
until the middle of the Persian Gulf is open, which often sends out a strong northwester. 
If bound up the gulf, a ship must keep nearest the Persian Coast, but may bear away for 
Muscat, when bound to that port, which she will reach with the north-west wind without 


/ 
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difficulty, by crossing over to the windward of that place. The usual passage from Bombay 
in these months, is 10 or 12 days. 

Ships proceeding on a direct course from Bombay to Muscat in this season, by meeting Caims nesr 
the winds well to the northward, frequently make the land about Ras-el-had, and if they get 
near the shore, are liable to calms. Some ships have been 15 days working from the high 
land of Kalhat to Muscat, against strong northwesters and a lee current in the offing, and 
calms near the shore. In these months, the land should not be approached nearer than 5 
or 6 leagues, to avoid calms near the shore. 

In March, April, and May, a direct course to Muscat is to be preferred, from any part 
of the Malabar Coast; as the land breezes are no longer to be expected, it is tedious getting [ntrucion 
to the northward ; a ship should, therefore, stand off from the land into the open sea, if to tothe Perdan 
the northward of the Laccadiva Islands, or through any of the most safe and convenient chan- the #1s. 
nels between them, if departing from one of the southern ports on the coast. When well 
out from the land, the sea will be found more smooth than along the coast, and the winds 
variable, between N. and W.N.W,., but generally N. by W. to N. W. With these winds, 
she ought to stand to the westward when they are favorable, and to the northward when they 
draw well to the N. W. or W. N. W., endeavouring to make a direct course toward Ras-el- 
had, in March, and the early part of April. In the latter part of this month, and in May, 
it is prudent to get to the westward as speedily as possible, to benefit by westerly and S. W. 
winds, which may certainly be expected, when the gulf leading to the Red Sea is open, or 
on approaching the Arabian coast; she ought then to steer to fall in with the land to the 
southward of Ras-el-had, for about this cape, the S. W. and southerly winds begin in March, 
or early in April, but blow stronger in May. Inside of Ras-el-had, land and sea breezes winds near 
hakesn in this season, except when they are obstructed by a strong north-wester from the atts ume. 
- Persian Gulf, which is certain once or twice a month.. The coast may be approached in 
these months within, 5 or 6 miles, and 20 days are then reckoned a good passage from Bom- 
bay to Muscat. 

In September and October, the passage is very tedious; being the change of the mon- winasin_ 
soons, the winds are variable between the coasts of Arabia and Malabar, but blow mostly ana october. 
from N. Westward, particularly near Bombay, and to the distance of 2 or 3 degrees from the | 
land, these N. Westers prevail, with a ground swell at times. A ship in the latter part of How to pro- 
September, or October, ought to work up the coast to 19° or 20° north latitude, then stand mouths. 
off, making all the westing possible, as the wind is found to vary ; observing if circumstances 
admit, not to go to the southward of lat. 19° N., in crossing over toward the Persian Gulf; 
and endeavour, if bound to Muscat, to make the land about Ras-el-had, where she will meet 
with variable winds on this part of the Arabian coast. Should a ship at this season, intend 
to proceed up the Persian Gulf direct, it will be prudent to keep well to the northward along 
the coast of Persia, to Cape Jask, and avoid the Arabian shore. 


THE SOUTHERN PASSAGE, from Bombay to Muscat and the Gulf of Persia, is southers 
often made by the Company’s marine vessels, and also. by merchant ships. It is a track of “"*" 
near 1500 leagues which they are obliged to follow, to gait about 260 leagues, the distance 
from Bombay to Ras-el-had. June, July, and August, are the months in which ships leav- 
ing Bombay, must adopt this passage, when bound to Muscat, or the Persian Gulf, and 
likewise when their destination is the Red Sea. After working out of Bombay Harbour, and 
obtaining an offing of 20 or 25 fathoms water, a ship in proceeding to the southward along 
the coast, should keep in soundings from 35 to 60 fathoms, taking care not to come under 
20 or 25 fathoms toward the land, nor to deepen off the bank, particularly when passing in- 
side of the Laccadiva Islands. 

In passing down the coast, strong S. W. and W.S. W. winds, and squalls at W. and W. 

N.W. may be expected in these months, with frequent hard gusts, and heavy showers of 
rain. 


The Short 
Route. 


When it 
may be fol- 


southern 
track pre- 
ferable. 


Cantions to 
be observed. 


Where to 
make the. 
land. — 
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By the time she has reached lat. 4° S. it is probable she will be nearly on the meridian of 
the south end of Ceylon, and may fall in with the S. E. trade wind in June, or July, but in 
August it draws farther southward.- In thesé’mooths, many ships run.down their westing in 
4° to 4° 30’ S., between the southern part:of the Maldiva Islands and the Speaker’s Bank, for 
in June, and July, the S. E. trade 1s sometimes experienced in this track, whieh is generally 
called the Short Route; but in August, the other track to the southward of Diego Garcia 18 
preferable, by keeping in 9° or 106° south latitude. This track is more certain than the other 
at all times, as the wind is more steady, and -generaily much stronger than nearer the 
equator. it, however, has frequently happened, that ships proceeding .by the Bhort Route 
in June, July, and early in August, have experienced smooth water, and steady §. E. and 
E.S. E. winds, to run dewn the westing in'4° and 44° south lat.; but in May, ‘or late wm 
August, it is not prudent to adopt this route ;' for then, the winds are liable to change to the 
westward, producing a current to the eastward. : In the southern track, the current gene- 
rally sets to the westward all the year round, when’ the trade wind prevails; and this passage 
to the southward of the Chagos Archipelago, seems preferable to the Short Route,’ and more 
certain at all times, for ships followiag the southern passage from the eastern parts .of Ladia, 
to Bombay, the Persian Gulf, or Red Sea; or from Bumbay to these places. © 0 67 

The navigator should be careful to run sufficiently to the westward, whilst in south lati 
tude. if bound to the Red Sea, it will be prudent to pass: near the Seychelle Islands ; if 
to Muscat or the Guif of Persia, it is advisable to run 1° or 2° to the westward of Ras-el- 
had, before a ship‘ leaves: the'S: E. trade; for the winds during the 5. W.-monsvon, from the 
equator ‘to: the Atutiiary Coast,’ generally blow very strong at W.$.W. to W.N. W. witha 


constant current setting ed-the eastward. (It is, therefore, frequently impossible to make ang 
westing ufter a shrp has crossed the equator, or even to make a nont course good ; the heavy 


sea on the beam tends lthewise to force her ‘to leeward, sufficient westing should be therefore 
obtained mm south iatitude,: to enable her to reach Ras-el-had with a west wind, which is the 
best place to make the land, or a little to the southward of that headland. Care should be 
taken, not to approach the dangerous gulf to the S. W. of. Mazeira Teland, but when pass this 


island, a:ship may haul in’-as much as the wind permits, and make the land. Om making 


the land about Ras-el-Had, the §..W. wind that blows fresh to the southward of the eape 


daring the 8. W. monsoon, veers gradually to $8. E. in passing that headland. When it is 


Coast of 
Seindy. 


brought to bear south, the $. W. mousoon is entirely lost, and light variable winds may ‘be 
expected from thence to Muscat. [vesh south-easters happen once or twice a month, inside 
the cape, which continue 2 or 3 days, and sometimes blow up into the gulf, but N. W. winds 


COASTS of SCINDY ond PERSIA, with SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. = 
ist. COAST OF SCINDY, FROM THE GULF OF CUTCH TO CAPE MONZE. 


COAST OF SCIND, OR SCINDY, ‘extends from the bay (or gulf) .of Cutch, nearly 
80 leagues about N. W. by W. to Cape Monze, where the Persian Goast a3 considered to 
begin. It receives this name from the river Scind, or Indus, which disembogueés atseif ante 
the sea, by many branches extending along this coast." Fhe natives have been: atdicted to 
rapine during a considerable period, and are generally hostile to strangers ; this .ceast is there- 
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fore, seldom visited by en se consequently its geographical paee eon is not very 
correctly ascertained. — op 


GULF OF CUTCH, een inland to ‘lie eastward, ae the coast t of Goan at to the Gutt or 
S. and S. E. and the coast’ of Scindy to the northward. ‘Several rivers fall into this gulf, and i 
it contains many islands and banks, particularly in the southern and eastern parts ;. the sound- 
ings at the entrance are 16 and 20 fathoms, decreasing toward either shore. On the north Mserthern 
shore, nearly in lat. 23° N. there are several hills, called Chigo, and Assar Hills, and a 
town near them, opposite to which there is arichorave in 6 or 8 fathoms, in Muddi Road. 

A little to the westward of this anchorage, there is a rocky bank extending out from Assar 
Pagoda, and further west, 2 or 3 forts, with regular soundings along the shore. 

From Chigo Hills, the direction of the coast is about W. N. W. and N, W. by W. 26 or Se ese 
28 leagues, to the easternmost branches of the river Scind, having regular soundings stretch the Guir of 
ing along it, and extending a great way out from the shore. ‘The easternmost branches of» 
this great river, are by some called Warrell, Mull, and Aurangabunder Rivers ; the last men- 
tioned is also called Darah, and has a wide entrance, abr east of which ships may anchor, 
but shoal water is found on the bank near the mouths of these rivers. From hence the coast 
is composed of many islands, formed by numerous rivers diverzing from the Scind, and fall- 

Ing into the sea at considerable distances from each other, the larvest of which 1 1s the western- 
most, or Lahry Funder Branch, of Scindy River. 

This grand branch of the Riv ‘er Scind, “is said to be 4 or 5 leagues wide at the entrance, Geo. tite of 
in Jat. 24° 8' N. lon. about 67° 20! E., with depths of 12 or 13 fathoms water. Lahry Bun- 2 the 
der, in lat. 24° 30! N., is about 11 leagues E. N. E.ward from the north point of the entrance, 
where the river is 4 miles wide, with 10 or 11 fathoms water. Tattah, is in-‘lat. 24° 44! N., 
lon. 68° 17" E. by the observations of Capt. Maxfield, of the Bombay Marine in 1810, and 
this ancient town is about 20 leavues N. Eastward from the entrance of the river, Ww hich is 
there 1800 yards wide, and 4 fathoms deep in the dry season. This account is mostly taken 
from the description of Lieut. Pottinger, who was at Tattah, and on this coast in 1809- 10, 
and he says the river is deep, without a bar; but other accounts place a bar, with 15 feet 
water on it below Lahry Bunder. The ebb tide runs very strong in rane freshes, out. of the 
mouth of the river. 

The coast of Scindy is generally ion, covered with shrubs, and not re farther than 3 
ot 6 miles; it con‘inues so, without airy thing remarkable, till within 3 or 4 miles of. Lahry- Te tahry- 
bunder river, and then terminatcs in sand, the extreme point only excepted, on which are 
several tufts of bushes; and at times, bamboes with white tags on them, may be seen before 
the land. The soundinss along the coast are regular, and the bottom mud: the tide was 
found to set W. N. W. and E. S. F. 5 fathoms per hour. At anchor in 7 fathoms, in Larre- 
bunder Road, the rock to the eastward of the river bore N. by E, the tomb or pagoda N. 


by W., and Cape Monze N. W. by W. | 
From the nionth of Lahry-bunder River, the high land over Crotchey | is discernible ; the ana trom 


thence to 


coast between them 1s low, interspersed with shrubs; without any thing hemarsale but inland, Cmies 
there are several hummocks of moderate height.: 2 


Se- & peniouon 


KORAUCHEE, OR CROTCHEY entrance, in lat. 04° 46 N. is easily known by feeies 


veral tslets, and a white tomb or pagoda, built on the promontory which bounds the west I "aes the 
side of the harbour, and at a distance appears like an island.» The bar, on which there are o -ajsccut 
about I and 14 fathom at low water, and 18 or 19 feet at bigh water, spring tides, extends ~"" 
across the entrance from the promontory to the islets, which is the proper channel : but in 

case of necessity, a small vessel may pass, or anchor between any of the islets, w here the 


* Bunder is the name used in the western parts of India, and also by the Arabs, for a harbour, or trading port. 


Geo. site of 
Cape Monze. 
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bottom is sandy, as it is all over the bay or harbour. To anchor in the road outside, the 
tomb at the entrance should be brought to bear about N. W. by N., to avoid the foul ground. 
There is a heavy swell on the bar in the S. W. monsoon, rendering it dangerous in this 
season. 

The town of Crotchey is 5 or 6 miles from the anchorage, and about a mile from the side 
of a small creek, which can only admit sinall boats. At this place, a considerable trade 
was formerly carried on; the exports, cotton, almonds, raisins, dates, ghee, oil, and hides, 
and some piece goods ; in return, sugar, rice, pepper, &c. used to be imported. Cattle and 
goats may be procured, but at higher prices than at Scindy. 

The water is very indifferent, and charged high, it being brought from a considerable 
distance. At this place, the inhabitants were formerly very civil to strangers, but it is not 
at present frequented by Europeans. ; 

About a mile inside the bar, there is an extensive bank, dry at low water, between which 
and the western shore, is the channel up the bay or harbour, and the general depths in the 
fair track along that side of the bay, are from 2 to 4 fathoms at low water. The tide flows 
to 113 hours on full and change of the moon. | 

The land about Crotchey, has a white appearance, and is of considerable height in the 
country, extending in a chain of hills toward Cape Monze, which bears from the entrance of 
the harbour, about W. by N., distant 5 leagues; but the land between them, which fronts 
the sea, is very low, and not seen except when near the shore. 


¢ 


2d COAST OF PERSIA FROM CAPE MONZE TO CAPE JASK.* 
CAPE MONZE, OR CAPE MOWAREE, in lat. 24° 51’ N. and lon. 66° 50! E. 


(by the best approximation that can be made, there being no recent observations obtained 
on that coast) is of moderate height, having a bank near it on the south side, where the 
depths are thought to be 4, 5, and 6 fathoms rocky ground. Between it and the Cape, there 
is said to be a safe channel of 6 or 7 fathoms, and the same depths inside the Island Chilney 
or Churna, which is of a whitish colour, situated about 3 miles to the westward of the 
Cape.f 


From Cape Monze to Sonmeany River, the distance is about 10 leagues, and the direc- 


tion of the coast nearly north, forming a small degree of concavity, and, as in all other 


Sonmeany. 


parts, it is extremely low close to the sea, and high inland, with very irregular soundings, 
chiefly mud. On this part of the coast, there is a great quantity of timber, driven on shore 
in the S. W. monsoon, and there appears to be at all times a heavy surf, which would make 
it difficult to bring away any of the timber. 

Near the shore, about 3 leagues to the northward of Cape Monze, there is a large flat 
rock several feet above water, having 3 and 4 fathoms close to it all round ; and a ship may, 
in working along shore, venture to stand well in, keeping the lead going, until Sonmeany is 
approached, at which place shoal water lines the coast, extending out a considerable dis- 
tance, and in some parts it is dry at low water. 


~ SONMEANY, is a small town situated on the southern bank of Poorally River, a little 
inside the entrance, with an old ruined mud fort: the huts composing the town are con- 


° ic from the survey of Lieutenant Porter. 

+ The channel between Chilney Island and — Monze is about } mile wide, and safe.—Sonmeany Bay, is 
formed by the projection of Cape Monze to the S. Eastward, and was called by Nearchus, the Port of Alexander, 
where he remained some time at anchor with his fleet. 
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structed of mats and poles, which 1s scarcely seen from the road, but in clear weather it 
may be easily known, by a remarkable gap in the high land, which cannot escape notice. 
When this bears N. N. E. 4 E. the river's mouth will bear N. E. by E., distant about 2 
miles, in 4 less 4 fathoms at anchor in the road. ‘There are 2 fathoms on the bar at low 
water, with 6 or 7 fathoms within it, where the boats lie. 

Every article of refreshment is here very scarce, even the water, which 1s indifferent, can- 
not be procured in sufficient quantity, nor without considerable trouble. It is got by dig- 
ging holes 3 or 4 feet deep, a little above high water mark, and should be drawn off imme- 
diately. If the water oozes through the sand, which does not always happen, it will serve 
that day, and perhaps the next, but soon becomes quite brackish. 

From Sonmeany River, the coast takes a direction nearly west, about 30 leagues to Cape coast trom 
Arubah, having several villages in the intermediate space. The coast is low near the sea waa” 
to the westward of the former place, but high and craggy inland, and continues so to Cud- 
jerah, which is about-14 leagues from Sonmeany River. ‘To the eastward of Cudjerah, 
there 1s a place called Arrah; between them, in a kind of valley, a lump of high white land 


is situated, which is a good mark for this part of the coast. 


CU DJERAH, at a considerable distance, seems a low point, but it terminates in a bluff: Cadjerah 
when 5 or 6 miles to the westward of it, the rocks of Hinglah are seen, which appear, un- 
less very close in, to be separated from the coast ; but they are situated on the edge of a low 
sandy point. The shore all along is bold, and safe to approach, the bank extending about 
4 leagues off, from whence it shelves suddenly from 25 or 30 fathoms, to no ground. 

In coasting to the westward from Hinglah, another point called Muran is discerned. 


CAPE ARUBAH, in lat. 25° 7’ N. lon. about 65° 24’ E., may be seen from Muran,., ,. » 
Point, appearing like an Island,* it being a peninsula projecting far out into the sea, forming Cpe Arubab. 
a bay on each side. That on the east side is safe, having regular depths of 6 and 7 fathoms, 
decreasing to 3 and 4 fathoms near the shore, with a rivulet called Jerkamutty a little to the 
eastward. ‘The bay on the west side is small, and the water so shoal, that no shelter is 
afforded to vessels. The land about it is very remarkable, and for 7 or 8 miles to the west- 


ward, craggy and uneven. 


ASHTOLA ISLAND, OR SUNGADEEP, bears about west from Cape Arubah 10 asntotet 
or 12 leagues: it is 2 or 3 miles long, of moderate height, and even appearance, having on jaceat coat. 
the south side, a rock resembling a sail when seen at a distance, but on a near approach, it 
has some similarity to a camel lying down. 

_ On the north side of the Island, there are 2 or 3 sandy bays, frequented by great quanti- 
, ties of turtle; foul ground, with overfalls from 5 to 15 fathoms, projects from it to the dis- 

tance of 3 or 4 leagues on tlie south side: between it and the main, the channel is safe, about 
2 leagues broad, with regular soundings from 5 to 9 fathoms. ‘To the N. E. of the Island, 
there is a river on the main, but it will not admit a small boat, the bar at the entrance being 
very shoal. The coast hereabout is craggy and uneven, without any thing remarkable. 


CAPE PACENCE, OR PASSENCE, situated 4 or 5 leagues to the westward Of capepacence 
Ashtola Island, appears like a barn in coming from the eastward, and forms a bay on this ™* “!'"** 
side, where a village of the same name as the Cape is situated, chiefly inhabited by fisher- 
men. Water is procured here in the same manner as at Sonmeany, and a few lean goats 


may be obtained at a high price. 


* It is called also Cape Arabah, or Urboo. 
K k 
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Coat from it After passing Cape Pacence, the bluff point of Sheitl is seen, which forms the western 
ward. eXtreme, and appears like an Island, the high land of Duram at the same time shewing like 
another island. Between these two headlands, the coast is so low, that 1t seems like a deep 
bay until closely approached. Muddy Peak, which forms one of the extremes of Guadel 
Bay, is very high, of a white colour, and may be seen at a great distance ; it is an excellent 


mark for this part of the coast, being a very conspicuous piece of land: the soundings are 
regular all along the shore. 


Geo stot =CAPE GWADUR, OR GUADEL, in lat. about 25° 4! N. lon. 63° 12’ E., is a pe- 

the town, and ninsula of moderate height, joined to the main by a neck of land not & a mile over. A wall 

const. fortified with towers, formerly extended across the isthmus from one bay to the other, to 
protect the town from assaults by land; the ruins of which, also some wells, and a town 
built with stone are to be seen, but the few inhabitants now live in a town composed of mat- 
houses, situated close under the north side of the Cape. 

Water is got here, im the same manner as at Pacence and Sonmeany, that procured from 
the built wells being brackish ; and a few goats, sheep, and fowls, may be purchased. The 
natives are mostly employed in manufacturing dark narrow checks, and some plain carpets 
of various colours. | | 

Gaudel Bay, is sheltered from S. W., W. and Northerly winds; the bottom is chiefly 
sand, and no danger, although from 10 or 12 fathoms at the entrance, the decrease is rather 
irregular in standing into the bay, where the water is generally shoal, from 3 to 4, or 5 
fathoms. : 

From Crotchey ‘to this place, the people call themselves Belooches,* and from henee to 
Cape Jask they take the name of Brahooes, although their manners and dress appear simi- 
lar, but in language they seem to differ a little. 

Carrents, Off Cape Guadel, the current in January was found to set eastward. On the west side 
of the Cape there is a small bay, which affords very little shelter, from whence to Vouch 
Bay, the coast ts of moderate height, but inland extremely rugged and remarkable. The 
shore 1s bold and safe to approach, the soundings being regular, and the bottom mud. . 
Vouch Bay is 3 or 4 leagues from the west part of Cape Guadel, the land between. them 
forming a great concavity. 


sear. NOA POINT, the eastern extreme of Gutter Bay, is 8 leagues from Vouch Bay ; the 
coast between them is moderately high, with regular soundings in general, except in one 
part, the bottom is rocky with overfalls. : 


caterBy. GUTTER BAY, is about 3 leagues deep and 7 leagues wide at the entrance, the depths 
in # generally shoal, from 4 to 6 fathoms. ‘When abreast of Noa Point, the land on the 
west side of the bay is not discernible, except a hummock or two, which appear like islands. 
The land at. the bottom of the bay, where there is a small town inhabited by fishermen, being 
very low and covered with shrubs, is not seen till within a few mules of it, and then the 
bushes first appear. | , 

In crossing the bay from Noa Point, a small lump or hill, situated on the high land, is 
seen on the opposite shore, nearly under which is an iskand, that cannot be distinguished till 
it is approached close. This island lies at the mouth of a small bay, called by the natives 
Bucker Bunder,t where they go to fish. When round the west point of the bay, some very 


* Or natives of the Province of Beloochistan. _ 

+ This is said to be one of the places where the pirate vessels from Guzarat lie in the fair weather season, on 
purpose to plunder the Dingies, or other small vessels, which trade on this coast. These Pirate Gallivats come 
from Bate, Nova-Bunder, Jaffrabat, and other ports on the Guzarat Coast. They rove along the coasts of Scindy 
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craggy land will be perceived, and to the westward of it a remarkable hill, of round form ; 
from whence to Churbar a vessel should keep near the shore, that she may be enabled to 
anchor, when it falls calm, between the land and sea breezes, to prevent being driven 
_to the eastward by the current. On this part of the coast, the bank of soundings extends 
only a little way out, but the depths are regular in keeping along shore, and the bottom 
mostly sand or ouze. The current in January was found to set 2 knots per hour to the 
eastward, but much stronger out, than in shore. From the hills last mentioned, the land is 
of moderate height several leagues, the coast having a direction about W. and W. by N. 


CHURBAR, OR CHEWABAD BAY, im lat. about 25° 15’ N. lon. about 61° 20° E.* Chorbar Bay, 
one of the best on this coast, is situated about 14 leagues to the westward of Gutter Bay. 
The entrance is between the headland called Colab, or Rigum Point, which is on the west 
side, and Churbar low point to the eastward ; this is very low, and over it, a white tomb 
and some trees are perceived, sooner than the town of Churbar. A spit of rocks projects 
from the low point, which must have a birth, but the high point of Colab may be passed close 
when entering the bay, it being steep to. Churbar Town, composed of straggling mat-houses, anatows. 
is inside the low point, where ships may anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms: here, the water is good, 
and easily procured, being near the shore; goats and sheep may be obtained, but neither 
bullocks nor poultry are to be had. Some small gardens, produce turnips, onions, potatoes, 
carrots, brinjalls, &c. They have very fine horses, and a few camels. ‘This town, although 
very indifferent, is tle best on the coast, where are settled several Banians, and the inhabi- 
tants like those of Guadel, are mostly weavers. Farther up the bay, there are the remains of the 
town of Teiz, or Tearsa, where the Portuguese had formerly a settlement. From this place, 
around the bottom of the bay to Colab, (the headland at the entrance) the land 1s very low 
and covered with shrubs, but the country hereabout is generally dry, barren, and unfruitful, 
seldom having the benefit of rain: famines, therefore, are liable to happen, which force 
the inhabitants in great numbers to desert the country. 

The small bay where the town of Churbar is situated, has regular soundings, the bottom 
sand. ‘The depths decrease quickly but regular, in Standing up the great bay to the north- 
west, where there is good shelter under Colab headland, from westerly winds, which some- 
times blow very strong. ‘The tides rise about 10 feet on the springs: high water about 6 
hours, on full and change of moon. 


GODEIM, 4 or 5 leagues to the westward of Colab, is the western extreme, visible from coast to the 
the latter place, and forms the S. W. side of Possem Bay. It appears, when first seen, like “““"*" 
an island, being a headland, level at the top, with steep cliffs toward the sea, and the land 
contiguous very low. The coast from Colab is of moderate height, tll it terminates in a 
remarkable bluff, which is the eastern extreme of Possem Bay, in which the depths decrease 
from 5 or 6 fathoms at the entrance, quickly to 2 and 3 fathoms inside. At the mouth of posem Boy. 
this bay, there is a Sunken Rock nearly even with the water, having 7 fathoms close to it : 
all round, and a small rocky spit projects from Godeim Poimt to the southward. The 
land round Possem Bay is very low, but inland there are some craggy hills of considerable 


height. 


and Persia, and abeut the entrance of the Persian Gulf, boarding and plundering every small vessel they can 
master. Rocently they have been successful in getting possession of several brigs, trading from Bombay to the 
Persian Gulf, and treated with great cruelty, the commanders and officers of those vessels. 

* But Captain C. Sealy, in 1809, made Churbar town in lat. 25017’ N. and only in lon. 60° 45’ E. by chrono- 
meter from Muscat. Indeed, the whole of the coast from hence to the Gulf of Cutch, seems by a few observa- 
tions lately obtained in different places, to have been hitherto laid down too much easterly ; but a greater num- 
ber of observations are still necessary, to determine exactly the longitude of different places on this coast. 
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TakaRive. From Godeim the coast extends 5 or 6 leagues about W. by N. to Tanka River, which 
is small, having about 2 fathoms water at the entrance, but the soundings are very irregular, 
and mostly hard sand. About 3 miles up, there is said to be ruins of a Portuguese Fort, 
with some wells. 

To the westward of this river, the land of Killock, or Coelat is situated, which is a re- 
markable headland. From hence to Cape Mucksa, the coast extends nearly W. by N. 
about 30 leagues, having some projecting headlands, and several bays; the land is generally 
of inoderate height, but. nothing remarkable, except that it seems not so sterile as the parts 
already described, the valleys in many places being full of date trees. The soundings along 
the whole of the coast from Churbar to Mucksa, are regular near the shore, but. a little 
to the eastward of this Cape, and in some other parts, the bank extends only a few miles 

Cape Mucksa from the land. Cape Mucksa is a low point of land, having a sharp peaked hill to the east- 
ward, and behind it in the country, high irregular mountains. On both sides of this Cape, 


the coast forms open bays ; but the westernmost, aflurds better shelter from N. Westers 
than Jask Bay. | 


Geosteot = CAPE JASK, OR JAQUES, in lat. 25° 38’ N., lon. 58° 10! E. by chronometers from 
Bombay, is the headland that bounds the entrance to the gulf of Persia, on the eastern side, 
and is distant from Cape Mucksa 8 or 9 leagues, bearing nearly W. by N. The coast be- 
tween them is high and uneven, and inland there is a mountain that may be seen 20 leagues, 
which by some navigators is called Choues Mountain. Cape Jask is a low sandy point, 
with a small mount* on it, like a fort, which cannot be perceived until closely approached. 
Within 3 miles of the low point of Cape Jask, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms, and 3 
leagues off, from 50 to 60 fathoms, trom whence the bank shelves off very abruptly to 100 
fathoms no ground. 

Jask Bay. 

JASK BAY, OR ROAD, is formed on the north side of the Cape, having regular 
soundings in it all over, except near the shore on the eastern side. Here the water is shoal, 
from the Cape point to the mouth of a small river, or creek, that lies 3 or 4 miles to the 
northward, which is almost shut up with banks ; but there is said to be a channel between 
them over a bar, where the depth is 4 or 5 feet at low water, and 3 or 4 fathoms inside the 
river. It is high water at 6 hours, on full and change of moon, the rise of tide 6 or 7 feet. 
Variation 3° 30’ W. in 1810. The bottom is soft, and the depths decrease gradually to 5 
fathoms in the middle of the bay, where a ship may lie sheltered from northerly or easterly 
"winds, with the Cape point bearing about 5. 8. E., distant 23 or 3 miles. 

A good birth, is in 44 or 5 fathoms mud, with the peak of Quoin Hill bearing N. 12° W., 
Cape Jask S. 29° E., and the trees at the watering place S. 57° E. 

A sandy spit or shoal, projects out from Jask point to the westward, on which the depths 
gradually decrease, without danger, upon a bottom of sand, although formerly this spit was 
considered to be dangerous, and the Cape on this account was seldom closely approached. 
Until the late surveys of Jask Bay by Capt. Jacks, of the Bombay Marine, and Capt. Sealy 
of the Artillery, it was very imperfectly known, in some charts the Cape Point being repre- 
sented as the south-east extreme of the Bay, and in others the N. W. extreme was marked as 
Cape Jask, from whence the coast was made to take a N. by W. direction into the gulf; 
whereas, it really extends ina W.N. W. direction from that Cape to Cape pee about 
9 leagues, before it turns round to the northward. 

tren watere = A little to the south of the creek, fresh water is got from the wells, by digemg in the sand 
6 or 8 feet deep, close to 3 trees. The Mornington and Ariel, Bombay cruizers, filled up 


their water here in November, 1809, and procured some goats from the fishermen, who 
reside at this place. 


* The ruins of a Mosque 
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GULF of PERSIA:—WINDS and CURRENTS. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO . BASRA:—COASTS, ISLANDS, 
-- HARBOURS, &c. 


IN THE GULF OF PERSIA, northwest winds prevail all the year, November, Prevailing 
December, and January, being the only months when southerly winds are certain; particu-" ” 
larly in the elbow of the gulf, between Kohumbarek Rock and Gambroon, hard gales of 
short duration from S.S. W. and S. W. are sometimes experienced, making that part of the 
coast a lee shore. Should a ship be near the Island Larek, and meet with a stroug S. W. 

Re, it will be prudent to anchor under it, or the Island Ormus, until the gale abates. 
‘xcepting the months just mentioned, at all other times, southerly winds happen only by 
chance, and when they blow fresh 2 or 3 days, the northwester returns with great violence. 

Even in those months, ships running with a brisk southerly wind, have been suddenly taken «re sons. 
aback with a strong northwester, which brought them under a low sail, and rendered it””” 

necessary to look for shelter under lee of the nearest Island. According to the duration and 
strength of the southerly wind preceding a northwester, the latter may be expected to double 

it in force, and in time. It is useless to attempt to work against these strong northwesters, 

which seldom exceed 5 days, but more frequently 2 or 3 days; when they abate, either 
southerly, or light land winds follow. | 

The northerly wind is called by the Arabs, Baw* Shaumaul; it blows once a year about steumau''s 
40 days without intermission, happening in June and July, and is called the Great Shau- . 
maul. It is needless for a ship to attempt to work up the gulf during this time, though 
some vessels have been known to turn up Basra River under their courses, while these winds 
were blowing. 

There is likewise a smaller Shaumaul, which blows in March and Apmil, sometimes 20 
days, without varying in strength or direction; but 4 or 5 days after this wind sets in, the 
current begins to run strong against it, so that a vessel may gain 20 miles a day, turning to 
windward under close reefed topsails and courses. 

The north-wester and south-easter, are the only winds which blow steady in this gulf, and 
in every turn of it, are directly up or down; the other winds when light, are variable and 


uncertain. 

During the winter months, southerly winds are often accompanied by some squalls and gonaty wea: 
rain, but being resisted by the north-westers, they seldom reach Basra, for there is very ¥i,""* 
little rain at that place. In these months, the high lands to the northward of Busheer are ™"* 
all covered with snow, and ice may be procured at the last mentioned town 6 months in 
the year. : 


THE CURRENTS outside the entrance of the Persian Gulf, between Muscat and... 
Cape Jask, are variable and uncertain, liable to change with the wind, (particularly with a 
north-wester) and set to leeward ; at other times, they run in direct opposition to N. W. and 
Northerly winds, producing a high chopping sea, and are generally much stronger near the 
shore, than at a distance from the land. At the entrance of the gulf, it has been observed, 
that the prevailing currents run in, from May to September, and out of the gulf during the 
rest of the year. 


* Baw literally wind. 
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From October to March, a ship bound either into, or out of the gulf, ought to keep along 
the Persian Coast to, or from Cape Jask; but from March to September, the mid-channel 
track, or that rather nearest the Arabian Coast is preferable. 

Within the Gulf of Persia, fram Cape Mussendom, to the mouths of Euphrates River, 
the current generally sets down the middle of the gulf, but it is often very weak, and at 
times sets to the northward. Along the shores, a sort of tides prevail, more or less, and 
frequently a current setting 3 or 4 days to the westward, at a time. It is therefore advisable, 
for all vessels bound up the gulf, to keep well in with the Persian shore, that they may be- - 
nefit by the tides or N. W. currents, and also by land winds, which are sometimes expe- 
rienced. ‘The dows and trankeys, which are well acquainted, may be seen passing alon 
the shore; with a brisk land wind; wliule other vessels farther out, are becalmed and drifted 
about by the currents. When the north-westers blow strong, ships near the shore are partly 
Bheltered from their violence by the islands and headlands, under some of which, it may be 
prudent to anchor until the wind becomes moderate ; but during the prevalence of light 
variable winds, the advantage of being near the shore, 1s particularly obvious, as vessels are 
enabled to keep their ground, by anchoring when it falls calm on the ebb tide, or when the 
current is unfavorable. Such advantages, are not to’ be obtained in mid-channel, far from 
the shore, where there is no anchorage. 


FROM MUSCAT, Cape Jask bears true N. N. W. 3 W. distant about 45 leagues, the 
variation in mid-channel being 5° W. in 1811; but a course steered about N. W. by N. by 
compass, from the former place toward the entrance of the gulf, will carry a ship 4 or 5 
leagues to the westward of Cape Jask, if there be no lateral-current. When abreast of Ko- 
humbarek Rock, (about to be described) with a steady southerly wind, a course may be 
steered N. N. W., keeping within 3 or 4 leagues of the Persian shore ; but with light variable 
winds, this shore ought to be kept aboard, as a ship should then, preserve anchoring ground, 
which is got from 2 or 3 miles, to 3 or 4 leagues from the eastern shore. ‘The depths are 
60 and 70 fathoths about mid-channel, in the entrance of the gulf, increasing to 90 and 100 
fathoms near the Arabian shore. The Scorpion drifted in 3 hours, from 52 to 104 fathoms, 
and was obliged to anchor in this depth, within 14 mile of the islands close to Cape Mussen- 
dom, the current setting strong to the westward among the islands around that cape. 


KOHUMBAREK, OR MOOBARUK, (the Blessed Hill) commonly called Bomba- 
rack Rock, situated about a mile from the beach, in lat. 25° 5@ N. lon. 57° 46’ E. about 9 
leagues to the W. N. W. of Cape Jask, is an isolated remarkable rock of square form, dis- 
ternible from a considerable distance at sea; and when it bears N. 44° W., a perforation is 


_ perceived in its eastern and upper corner, which is a mark for the following recently disco- 


Shoal. 


Ras Karazec. 


vered shoal. 7 


KOHUMBAREK SHOAL, in lat. 25°43’ N. bears true S. 47° E. from Kohumbarek 
Rock, distant about 4 leagues, and if the perforation in the rock is kept open, it will carry 
a ship well to the south-westward of the shoal, which consists of lumps of rock, with clay 
between them. This rocky shoal is not above 600 yards long, having on the shoalest part 
id fathom water, and close to it, 10, 8, and 7 fathoms clay: there is a channel of from 43 
to 6 fathoms between it and the shore. 


RAS KERAZEEF, OR CAPE KOHUMBAREK, in tat. 25°49‘ N., lies about a league 
directly to the southward of Kohumbarek Rock, being a proyectmg headland, from whence 
the coast stretches to N. N. Westward, which before extended in a westerly direction from 
the north side of Jask Bay to this headland. Ships in passing this part of the coast in the 
night, ought not to borrow under 15, or 16 fathoms, particularly when near the situation of 
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Kohumbarek Shoal, nor approach it nearer than 12 fathoms in the day. With Ras Kerazee 
bearing about true N. by E. 4 E., the Phoenix shoaled to 4, and 3% fathoms on a bank, then 
4 or 44 miles off shore, and another ship grounded, by keeping too close in with the land of 


this cape. | 


RAS KOLI, OR CAPE HILL, in lat. 26° 20/ N.., bears from Ras Kerazee about N. Bs Kot 
by W. # W., distant 12 or 13 leagues, the coast is of moderate heiyvht, and nearly half Way scent. 
between them, projects a little into the sea, where there are some rocks. ' In lat. 26° 10! N. 
there is a peaked hil] near the sea, where the coast forms a bay, between Ras Koli and the 
projection mentioned above ; this hill is the northernmost of the high land on the coast, 
which is low to the northward of Ras Koli, but mountainous inland, both to the southward 
and northward of this cape. . | | | 

From Cape Jask to Ras Koli, a ship may keep in soundings from 40 to 10 fathoms, in Sine. 
working, except when near Kohumbarek Shoal, she ought not to come under 12 fathoms. 
About 4 miles to the northward of the former, there are 30 fathoms from 3 to 4 miles off 
shore, decreasing to 5 fathoms in a run of 2 miles towards. ; but higher up the gulf, a ship 
may run from 30 fathoms, 8 or 10 miles towards the lant, before she is in 6 fathoms. 
When off Cape Jask, or with Kohumbarek Rock bearing E. by S., it will be prudent not 
to come under 30 fathoms in the night, nor under 20 fathoms in the day; but from lat..26° 
N. to 26° 3U’ N., a ship may stand into 10 fathoms in the night, and to 6 or 7 fathoms in 
the day. | ! Ss | 

It abreast of Ras Kerazee, at 3 or 4 leagues distance, witha brisk southerly gale, a N. N. W. 
course should be steered for the Quoins, which are distant .about 20 leagues. From Ras 
Koli, a course about N. W. by W. is proper, to pass them at a reasonable distance: -by 
keeping 8 or 9 miles from them, a ship may anchor in 30 or 35 fathoms water, if it fall ealm; 
whereas, near them, the depths increase, and the current is stronger. . | 


THE QUOINS,* situated from 2 to 3 leagues to the northward of Cape Mussendom, Quoins and 
are 2 high barren islands, having a smaller island near them, called Lump Island; this is in eee 
one with the Little Quoin bearing N.N.W. or 8.S.E., and on with the Great Quoin, 
bearing N. W. by W. or S. E. by E. These 3 islands lie near each other, but have deep 
water in the channels between them, and also between them anda 4th island, that lies to the 
south of them, near Cape Mussendom. The Great Quoin is in Jat. 26°30’ N., and has 20 
or 30 fathoms close to it: and close to Cape Mussendom,* Azab or Gap Island is situated, 
in lat. 26° 221’ N. The channels between all these islands, have deep water from 30 to 50 
fathoms, but some of them are narrow, and the currents being strong and irregular, it is not 
advisable to pass through any of them, except in a case of necessity. Exclusive of the above 
mentioned islands, there are 7 others close in, to the westward of the cape, not easily dis- 
tinguished from the Arabian shore; and Cape Mussendom itself, is thought by some navi- 
gators, to be formed by a group of high barren islands, with deep water in the narrow 
chasms which separate them. From this Cape to Ras Koli, the breadth of the entrance into 
the gulf, is about 12 or 13 leagues. — | | 
__ Having steered from Cape Kerazee about N. N. W. 18 or 20 leagues toward the Quoins, saiing 
if it be night, a ship should continue that course until the depth decreases to 34 or 35 fa- 
thoms, she may then be certain of being to the northward of the Quoins, and ought to keep 
away west, till past them; afterward, W. by 5. 40 miles, then west until-the Great Tumb is 
seen, distant about 22 leagues from the Great Quoin. After rounding the latter island, in 
day-light “the island Larek will be seen, which is high ; should the svind:be westerly, a ship | 


« The Great Quoin is.called by the Arabs, Benatha, and the,Little Quein,Selame, .i.e..the Island of Saluta- 
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ought to stretch over toward the east part of Kishm Island, taking care in passing along, 
not to come under 30 tathoms in the night, nor under 20 fathoms in the day; for in these 
depths, between the east end of Kishm and the island Angaum, a ship will be from 3 to 14 
miles off shore, and under 20 fathoms, the water shoals suddenly to 9 fathoms coral rock ; 
but after passing Angaum, the Kishm shore may be borrowed on, to 5 or 6 fathoins in the 
day, and 7 fathoms in the night, a shoal bank extending to the S. W. extremity of the island, 
on which the soundings are very regular. ‘This bank is composed of sott white clay, or mud, 
having 4 and 5 fathoms at the distance of 2 leagues from the 8S. W. end of Kishm, decreas- 
ing regularly to that shore. rom the edge of this bank, the water deepens fast on standing 
southward tor the Great Tumb, from which the S. West point of Kishm bears about N. by 
W. Between these, is the proper channel, on the north side of the ‘Tumbs, through which 
the tide sets E. N. E. and W.S. W. strong, along the edge of the shoal bank on the Kishin 
shore, and flows about 10 hours, on full and change of moon. In working, a ship should not 
stand too far out from this bank, that she may be able to anchor on it, it it fall calm. 


GAMBROON, OR BUNDER ABBAS, in lat. 27° 13’ N., situated on the main, about 
6 leagues to the northward of the east end of Kishm Island, was a place of great trade in 
the 17th and part of the 18th century,. but at present this town 1s destitute of commerce. 
With the town bearing N. 15° W., distant 3 miles, there is good anchorage in 34 fathoms 
mud at low water spring tides. ‘The coast between this place and Ras Koli, 1s safe to ap- 
proach within a moderate distance, the soundings decreasing gradually toward it. 


HORMUZ, OR ORMUS, distant about 10 or 11 miles N.N.E. from Larek, and 
nearly of the same extent, has a fort at the north end, situated in lat. 27° 7’ N. lon. 56° 37! 
E. by chronometer: this island has a rugged appearance, and several of the hizh peaks are 
white from an incrustation of: salt.* A rocky spit projects 2 or 3 imiles from the S. W. end 
of the Island, having 4 fathoms hard ground on it about 2 miles off shore; it is very narrow, 
and close to it there is 9 fathoms. ' Along the south side of the island there is no danger, 
and on the N. W. side there is good shelter from S. Easters, by anchoring in 5 fathoms mud 
at low water, the furt bearing true E. by N. $ N., the S. W. biuff point 8. 36° E., off shore 
about 24 miles, toward which the depths regularly decrease. The channel between this 
island and the east end of Kishm is 3 or 4 leagues wide, and very safe; the channel between 
it and the main is also safe, with soundings in it from 5 to 7 fathoms, where ships may find 
shelter when necessary. When the Portuguese possessed the city of Ormus, it was one of 
the richest in the east, and a place of great trade; but after being taken in April, 1622, by 
Shah Abbas, king of Persia, with the assistance of the Lnglish, the trade was removed to 
Gambroon. 


LAREK, OR LAREDSH, about 5 miles long and 4 broad, is barren, with very few 
inhabitants, not so high as Ormus, and bears nearly N. N. W. from the Great Quoin, dis- 
tant 7 or 8 leagues, its south point being in about lat. 26°50’ N. About 4 from its west 
end, in lat. 26° 59’ N. lon. 56° 28’ E., stands a remarkable conical hill, very perfect in form. 
There is no danger within $ a mile of this island, and it lies near the east end of Kishm, 
where ships may find shelter in N. W. and West winds. 


KISHM, OR KISHMA,t (Boat Island) the largest Island in the gulf, extends about 


# The Imaum of Muscat, farms this island from the king of Persia at present, and obtains a small revenue 
from the rock salt ; he also farms the town of Gambroon, and keeps an armed force there. 

There is said to be 2 cisterns or tanks of fresh water on the N, W. end of Ormus. 

+ Called by the Arabs Jeziret-Tauile, by the Persians Jeziret-Draas, and by the ancients Oaracta, where Arrian 
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20 leagues E. by N. and W. by S., the eastern part being about 6 or 7 leagues broad; but 

from the middle westward, it is thought not to be above 7 or 8 miles in breadth. 

: There is a good channel between Kishm and Larek, but care is requisite to avoid a bank, 

said to project nearly 2 miles from the east point of the island, which is 1 or 2 miles south of 
' Kishm ‘Town, known by a grove of date trees. 

Kishm Town, in lat. 26° 57’ N. lom. 56° 243’ E., situated at the east end of the island, is Gee. site of 
walled round, and has a small oblong fort within the walls. To the northward of the town, ners 
a mud bank extends out about 3 miles parallel to the shore, which is steep from 16 to 9 fa- 
thoms, then the depths regularly decrease. Ships may ride here, well sheltered from west 
and S. W. winds ; the Ternate in 44 fathoms at low water spring tides, had the fort of Kishm 
bearing S.4° W., distant about 2 miles. It is high water at 11 hours on full and change of 
the moon, the flood runs about W. N. W. 4 W., and rises 12 feet. - 

From Kishm Town, the coast stretches about N. W. to the northern extremity in lat. 27° 

9'N., then West and W. by S. to Luft Point, where it turns round abruptly to the S. E. 
toward the Piratical Port of Luft, situated in lat. 26° 55’ N. lon. 55° 55’ E., a little to the Geo. site of 
southward of which, the coast trends westerly to the extremity of the island, forming the 
deep bay of Luft, which is nearly filled with low islands covered with brush-wood. 


LUFT HARBOUR, is well sheltered; H. M.S. Chiffonne, (in the expedition against 
the pirates, in {809-10,) at anchor in 9 fathoms mud, had the N. W. point of the road 
bearing N.W. by compass, Inderabia, a small woody island, on with the N. E. point N. 4 
E., and Luft Town S. E. 1 E. distant nearly 3 miles. 

Kishm is separated from the main by a good channel, which opposite to the northern ex- channet 
treme of the island is about 8 miles wide, but not 3 opposite to Old Luft, which is near the Kishm. 
point of this name ; from hence, it is said to wind among several woody islands to Basidu or 
Bassadore Point, the western extremity. The bottom is generally mud, and the deepest 
water near the island, but rocky ledges project far out from the point, many of them visible 
at low water, which must be avoided: on approaching Luft, the soundings become irregular, 
with rocky bottom, and rapid tides. , | 

The south coast of Kishm, from the eastern extremity, forms a concavity to the small] Sesthem 
town of Suzar or Tennain, in lat. 26° 48’ N., near which there is a ruined pagoda, and about 
14 mile to the S. E. of the town there is 16 fathoms water. From hence, to Overfall Point, 
opposite to the Island Angaum, the coast extendg nearly in a direct line, and ought not to 
be approached under 20 fathoms between the east end of the island and this place, which 
will be within 2 miles of the shore in some places; and Overfall Point must be approached 


with caution, being fronted by foul ground and irregular soundings. 


ANGAUM, OR HINDJAM, commonly called Angar, situated on the south side of Anu. 
Kishm, nearly mid-way between its extremes, is of round form, moderately elevated, about 
4 miles in extent; its south point is in lat. 26°37! N., the north point in lat. 26° 41/ N. lon, Geo ste. 
55” 57° E. : | 

The channel between Kishm and the north point of Angaum is more than a mile wide, 


states Nearchus to have seen the tomb of king Erytheas, after whom the Persian Gulf was anciently named 
Erythrean Sea. . 

_ Although this island has a very sterile aspect, yet, before the inhabitants were oppressed by the Jowasmee 
Pirates, 100 villages are said to have flourished on it; the natives at present, are chiefly weavers, and appear 


hospitable. : 
he whole island, and a large portion of the opposite coast, in which are mines of brimstone, is farmed of 


the king of Persia by the Imaum of Muscat. > - 
: | ] 
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and affords good anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms sand, with the north sandy point of Angaumn 
bearing about W. 3 S., off shore about $ a mile ; this place is called Angaum Sound.* 
To enter it from the S. E.; keep one-third channel over from Angaum, but do not come 


under 7 fathoms towards it, nor nearer than 3 cable's lengths, as from 6 fathoms, the water 
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shoals at once to 2 or 13 fathoms in some places; and be cautious not to approach Overfall 
Point on the Kishm shore mentioned above. 

In the decp bay, northward of the north point of Angaum, there are great overfalls from 
19 or 20 fathoms to 5 fathoms sand, but from the latter depth, the decrease is regular to $ 
fathoms about a mile off shore. The western channel is very wide, but the west side of An- 
gaum must have a birth of 14 mile, as you shoal from 6 fathoms rid to 2 fathoms rocks at 
a cast, within halt a mule of the shore: between the N. W. and North points, the island 
may be approached to 4 a mile, and in rounding the latter point, it may be approached 
within 200 yards with safety. T he large bay on the west side of Angauin is exposed to sea 
winds, but the 6 fathoms flat, that extends from the western point of this island towards 
Kishm, may probably break the force of the sca ; or on the appcarance of aS. W. gale, a 
ship may slip her cable at this anchorage, and run into the sound. 

In September 1811, Capt. H. W. Sealy, of the Bombay Artillery, discovered 3 wells with 
fresh water on Angaum, the Ist within 100 yards of the beach, about $ a mile southward 
of the east pomt of the island, being 22 feet deep, and 44 feet in diameter, and had 4 feet 
water in it. The 2d well, is about 2 mile N.N.W. from the S. FE. point, and 300 yards 
from the beach, at the entrance of a valley ; it had about 6 feet water in it, and was lurger 
than the former. 

The 3d well, is to the N. Eastward of the south point, about a 1 mile from the beach, 
having one or two palm trees } of a mile to the westward ; it is on "rising ground, 42 feet 
deep, 5: feet in diameter, had 63 feet water in it, a little inferior in quality to that of the 
two former wells. About 40 yards east of this, there is a 4th well, with one of its sides 
fallen in, and filled up, all but about 20 feet. Extensive garden ground, and ruins of houses 
here, and in other parts of the island, indicate its once flourishing state, and near the W hite 
Mosque at the north point of the island, is the remains of a considerable town, wiih 18 tanks 
or reservoirs for holding water, about half of them arched over, and lined with brick, 
but they are much filled up with clay and sand. 


KISHM 8. W. POINT, in lat. 26° 39’N. lon. 55°99! E., is fronted by an extensive 
bank, already mentioned in the preceding directions for entering the Persian Gulf: proceed- 
ing from Angaum to the westward, the soundings are regular toward Kishm, until the bank 
Is ‘approached, which is steep to, having 30 fathoms near to its southern extremity, which 
in 54 and 6 fathoms is in lat. 06° 96) N., and white water extends about a mile farther out. 


This bank should not be borrowed on ere 5 or 6 fathoms ; it 1s an excellent mark m the 


night or in thick weather, to point out a ship’s position when passing between Kishm and 
the Great Tumb. 


BASSADORE,{ OR BASIDU POINT, the N. W. extremity of Kishm, in lat. 26° 
38’ N., bears North from the S. W. point, distant 6 or 7 miles, having within it the ruins 
of the once flourishing Portuguese Town of that name. At this place there is an excellent 


* H. M.S. Chiffonne at anchor in the sound in 11 fathoms sand, had the red square building on Angaum, with 
an octagonal top bearmg W. 15° S., the point that seems tu form the east entrance as seen from the ship 8.21° E., 
point of Kishm E. 15° S., off shore 1 of a mile. 

t In the dry bed of a river, on the west side of the island, also near the centre of a valley which nearly extends 
across the island, Capt. Sealy thought that fresh water might be got by digging. Until he explored this island, 
it was supposed by European navigators, not to contain any fresh water. 

¢ The S. W. point, commonly has this appellation, which appears to be incorrect. 
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harbour, but the approach to it is shoal: H. M.S. Chiffonne in steering E. 15° N. for the 
point, had only 3 fathoms water in passing over an extensive flat, and in returning had rather 
less at 2 ebb; but the Mornington kept nearer to the Persian shore, and had not less than 
4fathoms water. Were this channel well explored, ships would find excellent shelter, with 


wood and water, the latter out of tanks at Basidu. 


CAPE BOSTANA, in lat. 26° 302’ N. lon. 54° 52’ E., the first headland on the coast Gee. site of 
of Persia to the westward of Kishm, is a low sloping point with rugged hills above it, and ae 
there are regular soundings between them. Bostana and Schinas, are 2 sinall towns to the 
eastward of the Cape, between it and Linga, where refreshments may be got for one or two 
ships.. Off the pitch of Cape Bostana, in 10 fathoms, the bottom 1s hard sand and gravel. 


_LINGA, in lat. 26° 33’ N. situated about 8 miles eastward of Cape Bostana, is the chief tinga. 
town of the Jowasmee pirates on the Persian Coast, having regular soundings close to the 
shore. The anchorage is good, with shelter trom N. Westers, as the outer point may be 
brought to bear S. W. by W. when at anchor in 5 fathoms muddy bottom. 


CAPE DSJERD, in lat. 26° 36’ N. is distant 10 or 12 miles N. W. by W. from Cape © Pier 
Bostana, and the excellent bay of Mogoo is formed between them, having regular soundings 
all over it, the ground stiff clay, and the deepest water 1s towards its eastern side. It affords 
shelter against the prevailing winds in the gulf, and has capacity for the largest fleets. 
Mogoo Town lies at the bottom of the bay, in lat. 26° 38’ N., off which a ship may anchor y.,,.orows. 
in 54 fathoms, with it bearing N, by E., and the western extreme W. by N. about ldor2 
miles off shore, where she will be sheltered from a N. Wester. The best birth to ride during anctorage. 
a S. Easter is in 64 fathoms clay, off shore # of a mile, Polior Island S. 4 W. to S. by W 
1 W., extremes of the bay from W. by N. to E.S. E. 35S. 


POLIOR SHOAL, situated between Polior Island and Mogoo Bay, but nearest to the Potior shoa.. 
latter, is composed of rocks, shells, and sand, about $ a mile in diameter, with irregular | 
depths of 14 to 4 fathoms on it in general; but on the shoalest part there is only 14 or 15 
feet at low water. The Island Polior bears from it S. by W. 4 W. to S. 4 W. by compass 
distant 7 or 8 miles, extremes of the Persian Coast from N. W. by W. to E.N.E., and 
Cape Dsjerd on with the eastern fall of Cherak Hill. This hill bearing true N. 48° W. will 
carry a ship clear to the northward of the shoal, and into Mogoo Bay, where there are 10 
and 9 fathoms water within the shoal, decreasing over a bottom of mud, gradually toward the 


main. 


GREAT TUMB, in lat. 26° 17’ N. lon. 55° 24/ E., is a low level Island about 3 miles ceo. site of 
long with some trees on it, distant 4 or 44 leagues south of the S. W. end of Kishm, and °* *™* 
may be seen about 5 or 6 leagues from the deck of a large ship. A ship may approach this 
island within ~ or 4a mile, and find tolerable anchorage under it during a N. Wester: 

a bank projects 3 or 4 miles to the southward, not dangerous, as there is not less than 7 or 8 
fathoms on it, except near the shore. 

The Prince of Wales cruizer, anchored in 7 2 fathoms sand at low water, the island 
bearing from true N. 38° E. to N. 544° W., the large tree near the watering place N. 18° 

W. about 2 miles off shore: found the tide running east 3 niles per hour ; its rise and fall 
6 feet. The boat in sounding, found the depths decrease regularly from 7 to 34 fathoms 
sand about 3 mile off shore, and within this distance the bottom rocky. In crossing the 
bank about 3 miles off shore in 10 to 12 fathoms, had overfalls of 14 and 2 fathoms, but 
never less than 10 fathoms water : off the east end of the ialand, there is 13 fathoms 1 mile 
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off shore. The south point of the island is low, and the watering place i is 3 at a well to the 
westward, near a banyan tree, at some distance from the beach. 


LITTLE TUMB, OR TUMB NAMIJU, iw lat. 26° 14’ N. distant about 8 miles W. 
2 S. from the Great T umb, is nearly of equal size, barren, and not so regular in appearance ; 
and like the former, uninhabited. This island seems to be clear of danger: the Prince of 
Wales anchored in 18 fathoms about 14 mile off shore, the extremes bearing from N. 18° 
W.to N. 77° W., and the buat found the depths decrease regularly to 1? fathoms within a 
ship’s length of the shore. Steering round to the west end of the island, 1 mile off shore, 
had from 10 to 74 fathoms: from the West to the N. W. end, had from 7 to 15 fathoms 
hard sand, with the north extreme bearing érue E. 15° N., south extreme S. 60° E.; and 
the boat found not less than 54 fathoms at a cable's length from the shore: off the N. W. 
end, in a sandy bay, she got 5 fathoms within a ship's length of the shore. With the island 
bearing from E. 12° S. to S. 32° E., had 30 fathoms about £ a mile off shore. 


BOMOSA, OR BOUMOSEH, in lat. 25° 51’ N. lon. 55° 9 E., distant about 11 
leagues N. N. W.  W. from Sharga, and 8 leagues to the S.S. W. of the Little Tumb, is 
an uninhabited island, about 4 or 5 miles Jong, conspicuous by a high round hill near its 
centre, with several small hummocks at the east end. ,There is deep water near it to the 
southward, but its northern side, seems not well known to European navigators.* 


SURDE, OR SURDY ISLAND, in lat. about 25° 50’ N., 9 leagues to the westward 
of Bomosa, and 8 leagues to the south of Polior, 1s about 6 miles in length from N. E. to 
S. W,, and 4 miles broad. From the N. W. end a reef of rocks projects out 2 miles, but 
the southern part of the island is clear, where the town 1s situated. At this place, there is 
said to be anchorage, also water and refreshments may be obtained at moderate prices. 
There are 3 hills on the island, 2 of them near each other; and the third, which is the 
highest, and farther to the southw ard, has near it a white pagoda. 


NOBFLEUR ISLAND, in lat. 26° 6’ N., bears S. 8. W. from Polior distant 5 leagues ; 
it has a hill near the east end, which in most views forms a saddle, and may be seen 6 
leagues from the deck, but the other parts of the island are low’ At the distance of 14 mile 
from the south end of the island, the depths are froin-28 to 40 fathoms mud ; but a ledge of 
rocks above water projects from the west end about 2 or 3 miles. In the channels among 
those islands, also betwixt them and the Tumbs, and to the southward of them, near the 
Arabian Coast, the general depths are from 35 to 50 fathoms. 


| & 

POLIOR, OR BELIOR, in lat. 26° 18’ N.,f lon. 54° 40’ E. is an uninhabited island, 
situated to the south of Mogoo Bay, being about 5 miles long from N.N.E. to 8S. S. W., 
and 3 miles broad, and it may be seen 7 leagues. ‘Two rocks above water lie about a 
cable’s length off its west end, but in all other parts the island seems steep to, and may be 
approached within a cable’s length on the east side. A ship may lie completely sheltered 
from a N. Wester, by anchoring in 28 fathoms about a 3 of a mile from the shore, with the 
extremes of the island from S. W, 4 W. to N., and Nobfleur S. W. 4S. On the north side 
of the island, there are 50 fathoms within a 4 ‘mile of the shore. 


* In the geographical situations, and descriptions of places in the Persian Gulf, much useful information has 
been obtained from the observations of Capt. Wainwright of the Royal Navy, Capt. J. A. Pope of the Minerva of 
Bombay, employed in the expedition against the pirates, in 1809 and 1810, and particularly from the surveys of 
Capt. H. W. Sealy of'the vn aed 8 Artillery. 

+ Its south end in lat. 26° 16’ N. and the north end in 26° eu) N. 
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A reef of rocks was formerly thought to project from the N. W. end of this island toa 
sreat distance, but the Prince of Wales, found various depths in passing along the west side 
of the island at 3? of a mile to 14 mile distant, from 7 fathoms rocks to 25 fathoms no 
ground ; and no danger was perceived, excepting the 2 rocks above water, mentioned above. 
In some parts, the bottom was from 8 to 10 fathoms sand, about § a mile off shore; and off 
the north end of the Island, 10 fathoms was found within a 4 mile of the shore. 

With a westerly wind, turning across the west entrance of Kishm Channel from Cape Salling diree 
Bassadore, attention to the tides is requisite, as they sometimes run 3 or 4 knots, for 6 hours 
each way. Having crossed over in soundings at discretion, from 6 to 10 fathoms, (but in 
the night 8 fathoms is close enough) the water will deepen to 13 fathoms in Schinas Bay, 
where there is good anchorage about # of a mile off shore in 10 fathoms, with the Mosque 
bearing N. and Cape Bostana W.S.W. Here, a vessel is well sheltered from the vivlence . 
of the N. Westers, and may procure refreshments at a moderate rate, as mentioned above. 

With a turning wind, the channel between Polior and the main should be chosen, which 
is wide, but a ship drawing above 12 or 13 feet water, must be careful to avoid Polior 
Shoal, situated nearly in mid-channel, and if irregular hard soundings are got on the edge of 
it, she ought to haul off from it immediately. 

But with a southerly, or steady fair wind, a ship should when abreast of the Little Tumb, 
steer west 20 miles, then W. 3S. for Polior, observing to pass between it and Nobfleur 
nearly in mid-channel, or rather nearer the former; a good look-out is proper in the night, 
when running between these islands, as the water is deep and not fit for anchorage, and the 


soundings are no guide in approaching them, except very close to the shore. 

Having passed to the southward of Polior with a fair wind, a course steered W. N. W, 
8 or 9 leagues will bring a ship near the Island Kyen in regular soundings; but when this 
island bears N. by W., or in the night, she must not come under 20 fathoms towards it, for 
from 17 fathoms the water shoals suddenly to 7 fathoms rocky bottom, on a reef that pro- 


jects about 2 miles from the south part of the island. 


KYEN, OR KAEZ, (called Gis by the inhabitants) in lat. 26° 29’ N. lon. 54° 8! E., is xyes. 
fruitful, well inhabited, and better planted with trees than any island in the gulf; it is low, 
not to be seen above 4 leagues, and in size about the same as Pollior. A ship may anchor 
abreast the village at the south-east end of the island in 9 fathoms sandy bottom, the ex- 
tremes from N. ? E. to W. 4 N., and Cherak Hill N. by E. 4 E., off shore 14 mile, where 
she will be sheltered from a N. Wester. Water and other refreshments are obtained here 
at moderate prices, but the inhabitants of these islands, although apparently civil, are gene- 
rally hostile to Europeans in small vessels, and not to be trusted. There is also anchorage 
off the town at the N. E. end of the island in 8 fathoms mud, about 24 miles off shore, with 
the island bearing from N. 38° W. toS. 15° E. true, and a small fort S. 52° W. 

Excepting the reef off the south end, the island is safe to approach in every other part, 
where there is anchorage, in case of necessity, at the east, west, or north sides of it; 9 or 
10 fathoms is sufficiently near for any vessel. Between it and the main, the channel is 3 or 
4 leagues wide, with deep water from 35 to 20 fathoms, decreasing regularly toward the Channel be. 
coast, but it shoals quick when near the island, from 24 to 12 and 14 fathoms sandy bottom; tte ma. 
then to 10 fathoms about a mile off. Cherak Hill, which is a remarkable hill on the main, 
bears N. N. E. when on with the Island Kyen, and is a good mark for it. If in the night, 
when passing between the island and the main, you shoal fast toward the former, it will be 
prudent to tack or haul off from it, and when the soundings are 33 and 34 fathoms regular, 


you will be in a fair track. 


A SHOAL, of coral and sand, about 2 miles in extent, bears from Kyen Island west, corai shos. 
distant 12 miles, on which the depths are from 5 to 9 fathoms, and there is from 22 to 33 
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fathoms water close to its edge. When the Mornington was upon the shoalest part, the re- 
markable hill on the main called Cherak Hill bore true N.41° E., and the N. West end of 
the Island Hinderabia N.48°W. Cherak or Jarraeck Hill is in lat. 26°56’ N. lon. 54° 
17' E. 


HIN DERABIA, in lat. 26° 39’ N. lon. 53°42’ E., is a low, narrow, Jevel island, about 
3 miles in extent, with a grove of date trees near its centre. The channel between it and 
the main, is about 2 or 3 miles wide, with soundinys from 7 to 10 fathoms mud, and thought 
to be safe. If a ship run for shelter under this isla: ud, she ouszht not to approach its 5S. E. 
end within a mile, until a remarkable tree which stands by itself bears rue W. 18° N, 


BUSHEAB, OR SHEIK SHAIB, in lat. 26° 48’ N. and extending from lon. 53° 19! to 
53° 31’ E., next to Kishm is the largest island in tie gulf, of middling heizh. and level, with 
groves of date trees, particularly on the side next the main; it is inhabited, and subject to 
the Sheik of Nakelo. The channel between it and the main, is 6 or 7 miics wide in the 
middle, and more at each end; at the eastern entrance of which, about 7 over from the 
island, there lies a small sand bark. about a mile ia length, apd very narrow, having only 
2 fathoms water on it, with 10 fathoms within a mile of it to the northward, and 20 fathoms : 
or more about mid-channel. 

— From about the middle of the south side of the island, a shoal extends to the S. W. with 
8, 7, 5 and 3 fathoms rocks upon it, and 23 fathouis mud close to its edge, not above a mile 
oft shore. 

The Benares cruizer tacked upon it in 24 ikon: rocks, a town bearing érue I. 9° N., 
the other extreme N. 38° W., not above a pistol shot off shore. 

A shoal also projects from the west end of the island to a considcrable distance, said by 
some navigators to have 7 fathoms water on it, about 15 mile off the west end of the island, 
and to be 2 miles broad from north to south: but this reet ts considered to be steep io, and 
dangerous, for a snow belonging to Bombay, not long ago, was wrecked on it, and her cargo 
seized by the Sheik. Not long after, one of the Company’ s Packets ran upon this Island in 
the night and was wrecked. At the east end of the island there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 
fathoms, where fresh water may be got, but the Sheik is a predatory chief, not to be trusted. 


SCHITTUAR, is a low small island, separated from the east end of Busheab by a chan- 
nel about # of a mile wide, in which there are 6 and 7 fathoms water; but a spit that pro- 
jects from the 8. E. end of Busheab, at the extremity of which there is ‘only 3 fathoms, con- 
tracts the channel to 4a mile. The best track, 1s about } over trom Schittuar, where the 
depth is 6 fathoms in mid-channel ;_ but this passage is too “contracted for large ships. 

In the channel between Schittuar and the main, the soundings are ir regular over a rocky 
bottom, with ripplings ; which, together with the shoal bank mentioned within Busheab, 
seem to render the inside channel not so safe as had been former ly supposed. 


NAKELO, a town on the coast opposite to the Island Schittuar, hag a fort and a de- 
tached tower for its protection, with regular soundings near the shore ; but the anchorage is 
exposed to N. W.-winds, and the town is within a point of land, that forms the south side 
of an inlet or river. Cheroo, ts a village about 4 miles S. E. of Nakelo, and subject to the 
Sheik of that place. Between them the shore is steep, therefore a ship should not borrow 
under 15 fathoms, this depth being within ¢ of a mile of the shore. 

The whole of the Persian Coast, from the Island Kishm to Busheab is moderately ele- 
vated, interspersed with hills. 

Having passed between Polior and Nobileur, and iia 6 or 7 miles to the southward of 
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Kyen, a ship should steer N. W. by W. 10 leagues, the Island Busheab will then be seen, 
and ought not to be approached on the south side nearer than 40 fathoms, this depth being 


about 2 miles from the shore. 


ISLAND MAY, in lat. 25° 49’ N., bears about south from Busheab, distant 20 leagues, tuand Ma 
and nearly the saine distance froin Kyen; there are soundings to the eastward of it, 14 to : 
25 fathoms rocky bottom, from 4 to 10 leagues off. This island was discovered by Com- 
modore Watson, but is seldom seen, as ships do not stand so far over from the Persian 


shore. 3 


CRESCENT SHOAL, in lat. 26°44’ N. lon. 51°43’ E., lies nearly south from Cape o.. sce or 
Berdistan, and about 27 leagues ‘west from Busheab; the depths decrease from 36 and 38 Crescent ane 
fathoms soft ground, to 26 and 28 fathoms rocky bottom, close to the edge of this dangerous Sho 
shoal, which is nearly dry. About 6 leagues 8. W. by W. from this, there is another shoal 
of around form, having a ridge extending to the northward, called the SCORPION, which 
is in lat. 26° 34’ N., also nearly dry, with soundings around, and to the westward of it, from 
15 to 22 fathoms rocky ; between them the bottom is of similar quality, and the depths vary 
from 16 to 25 fathoms. These shoals were discovered in May, 1796, by the ship Pearl : 
between them and Ras Nabend, the soundings are generally from 30 to 44 fathoms; and a 
ship can have no occazion to suretch so far over from the Cape, as to approach either, or get 
on the foul ground bordering upon these shoals. | 

Having passed Busheab on the south side, at 3 or 4 leagues distance, a N. W. course, 
should be steered until soundings are obtained on Berdistan Shoal, which is an excellent Busbeab i 
guide. In working between Busheab and Ras Nabend, a ship should not come under 360 isan shoal. 
fathoms in thé night, for 25 fathoms is within 1 mile, and in some places 4 a mile of the 
shore. In this space, there is no shelter from the north-westers, nor any good anchorage. 


RAS NABEND, OR CAPE NABON, in lat. 27° 24! N. lon. 52°59’ E., slopes gra- 


dually in a low point to the northward, from a piece of regular table land; but a little way nes Nabena. 


to the southward it is uneven, of various shapes, having a low appearance, the land behind 


it being high. Within 2 miles of the Cape, tiie water shoals suddenly from 30 to 13 


fathoms. 
On the north side of this Cape, there is a river which-runs parallel to the coast, where a 


few pirate vessels are stationed, ready to surprize defenceless traders. When they see a ship 
in the offing, a small boat is dispatched with a few vegetables, or other refreshments ; but in 
reality to make observations on the strength of the ship, to enable them to judge if an at- 


tack ought to be made by the vessels from the river. 


ASLO, OR ASLOO, is a town opposite to Ras Nabend low point, on the north side Of 44, ratsie, 
the river ; from this to Tahrie, in lat. 27° 42' N., the coast forms a deep bay, which extends 3¢ Keuken 
to Konkun, the northernmost town in it; then the coast takes a westerly direction toward 
Cape Berdistan. The land around this bay is high, and this part of the coast is well-sheltered 
from north-westers by the foul ground of Berdistan, which extends 14 or 15 leagues to the 
S. E. and Southward of the Cape, reaching nearly to the parallel of Ras Nabend. : 

Under the high land to the northward of the Cape last mentioned, there are 90 and 35 


‘fathoms within 2 miles of the shore. 
KONKUN, OR CONGOON, in lat. 27° 482! N. lon. 52° 6 E., is the northernmost 


town in the bay of this name, off which there is good anchorage, in from 53 to 7 or 8 fa- 4... steer 
thoms soft bottom, and shelter from N. Westers. About 5 leagues west of Konkun, on the Soom. 
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high land, there is a remarkable table hill, called BARN HILL, which answers as a guide 
in rounding Berdistan Shoal. 

About 6 leagues to the westward of Konkun, there is a projecting part of the coast that 
forms the western point of Konkun Bay, and is in Jat. 97° 48' N.; this is by some called 
Cape Berdistan, as the easternmost range of breakers extends from this point to the S.S. East- 
ward ; but the head-land, which may be considered the éruwe Cape, bears about W. N. W. 
8 leagues distant from the west point of Konkun Bay. 


RAS BERDISTAN, OR CAPE BERDISTAN, in lat. 27° 58! N. lon. 51°96 E., isa 
remarkable headland, easily known by the Hills or Hummocks of Kenn, visible 15 leagues 
in clear weather, which are situated close to it; and to the southward, at 4 or 5 miles dis- 
tance, there is a small island covered with trees, called Mongella, or Monjellah. 


BERDISTAN SHOAL, is very extensive, and the breakers on the foul ground lie in 2 
ranges ; one of these projects from the Island Mongella to the 8.5. Eastward near 3 leagues, 
between which, and the other range, there is a space about 14 mile broad, where small 
vessels may anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms stiff clay, and be sheltered from the N. Westers in 
cases of necessity, with the island bearing about N. N.W. The eastern range of breakers 
extends to the S. Eastward 9 or 10 leagues from Monygella, then takes a N. Easterly direc- 
tion toward Konkun Bay. In approaching the foul ground of Cape Berdistan, great atten- 
tion to the lead is requisite. 

After passing Cape Nabon with a westerly wind, a ship ought not to stand far to the north- 
ward into the Bay of Konkun, not farther than lat. 27°35’ N., or at most 27°40! N., or 
she will be obliged to haul to the W.S. W. and S. Westward in rounding the foul ground of 
Berdistan. Some vessels after getting 30 fathoms in the bay, have stood out W. by S. and 
W.S. W., and soon shoaled from 25 fathoms to 10, 6, and 4 fathoms hard ground, on the 
bank, which ought to be approached by a stranger with caution, observing not to come un- 
der 10 fathoms in the day, nor under 13 fathoms in the night. With a working wind, a long 
stretch in, may be made during the day, when the bearings of the land are seen. Barn Hill 
must be kept to the northward of east, till the Hills or Hummocks of Kenn are bearing to 
the eastward of north, When those hummocks bear east, or Barn Hill E. by S. 4S., a 
ship is clear to the northward of all danger on the bank, or foul ground of Berdistan. 

Except in the gap between the breakers, there is no shelter from the N. Westers on any 
part of the bank, which may, when blowing hard, render it necessary to run to the S. East- 
ward round the breakers, and anchor under lee of them, or in Konkun Bay, if a ship can 
fetch into it. When this is necessary, much ground is lost by running to the eastward for 


shelter, and in getting out of the bay when the wind changes. Off the gap in the reef there 


are regular tides, which run about 2 knots per hour, W.N. W. and E.S. E., nearly in the 
direction of the coast. It is high water from 73 to 8 hours on full and change of moon, the 
rise of tide 9 or 10 feet. } 


KEYN AND ZEZARINE, the former in lat. 28° 2’ N. lon. 49° 54’ E., the latter in lat. 
27° 49! N. lon. 50° 4’ E., are both of sandy appearance, low and small, not to be seen above 
3 leagues from the deck, and lie directly to the westward of Cape Berdistan, distant about 
25 or 27 leagues; in standing from the Cape toward these Islands, the depths increase to 30 
and 35 fathoms. The southernmost is called Cock or Keyn, (but Arabia by the Arabs,) and 
is a round sand bank, with a few shrubs on it; the eastern point has rocks above water, and 
sunken rocks extend all round to the distance of half a mile, with overfalls from 20 to IM fa- 
thoms, then to 5 and 31 fathoms; on which account, this Island should not be approached 
nearer than 30 fathoms. 

Zezarine, called Persia, by the Arabs, bears N. N. W. from Keyn, distant about 5 leagues, 
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it is rather larger than the other, having on the southern end a rock, resembling a boat under 
sail, when first seen ; this island should not be approached nearer than 32 fathoms, there 
being 25 fathoms about 1 mile from it on the north side. These isles are frequented by 
turtle, and large birds, but impertectly known, as ships seldom stand so far over from the 


Persian shore. 

To the northward of the Island Mongella, and near the shore, in the bay ai jacent to the coast trom 
hummocks of Kenn, there are some rocks above. water, but they are not.in the fair track distento te 
toward. Busheer, being situated near the shore. , From Cape Berdistan, and the hummocks """™*. 
of Kenn, the coast takes a northerly direction about 18 leagues, to a place called Gilla, 
where a bay is formed on the south side of ree itil called see or  Halela Bay, 


from a high mount inland of this name. 


HALELA, OR HALILAH HILL, is a ban sige. ‘extending nearly N.N.W. and Geo, site of 
§.$.E.; the peak or southern part being in lat. 28° 404! N., . another. part called the Paps, “| 
lies directly to the east of Busheer, and the northern part of the ridge, or, brow of the hill, 
which ig a sea-mark, is in lat. 29° 19 N. lon. 51°26 E. There are. Q remarkable hills’ on 
the high land in lat. 28°29! N., called the Asses Ears. 

After the hummocks of Kenn are brought to bear E.S. E., the coast is clear of danger to 
Busheer, with regular soundings along it; a ship may then stand into any depth at discre- 
tion, where there is good anchorage in 5 to 10 fathoms. 

After rounding Cape Berdistan, observing not to come under 12 fathoms in the night, nor Baseer. 
under 10 fathoms in the day, when the hummocks of Kenn bear E.S.E., in 14 or 15 fa- 
thoms, a ship should with a fair wind steer N. by W. 16 or 18 leagues, which will bring her dirgetfons 
near the south part of the low land of Rischar; in sailing along, from 20 to 25 fathoms are 

ood depths until Rischar point is approached within 4 leagues, then they begin gradually ‘to 
| : agains. to 12 and. 10 fathoms... It will be prudent with a S. W. or Southerly wind, not to 
borrow under 12 fathoms in crossing the bay, but when the low, point of Rischar is "bearing 
about E. by N., the shore :may be borrowed on occasionally to 5 or 43 fathoms, until a ship 
_ anchor in Busheer Road. With the town bearing E. by N. the anchorage is very conve- 
nient, as a boat can then sail off, and on, between the ship and town during a N. Wester. . 
Great attention to the lead is requisite in passing Busheer, as the low point of: Rohilla 
bears nearly N. W. from the town, and is scarcely discernible, even in the day ; a few shrubs 
or bushes, is all that can be seen when in 3 moms but the soundings decrease regularly 


toward the shore. . oy. —— | | 7 


ABUSCHAHR, (the town of Abu) OR BUSHEER, in lat. 29° 0’ N. lon. about 50° 56’ Geo, ste of 


E., is situated on the north point of a low peninsula, of which Rischar point, about 4 leagues Town. 
to the southward, forms the other extreme. The peninsula is a dry sandy desert, and sub- 
ject to inundations by high tides, but the town is well supplied with fruits and vegetables, 
brought from the inland cguntry.. The water is very brackish and unwholesome, and should 
not be used except when mixed with spirits, lime j Juice, or some other ingredient. This town 
was formerly fortified by a wall and towers, but is now defenceless, and in a ruinous state. 
The variation in 1811 was 4°40! W. 


‘A ship arriving off Busheer with a strong southerly wind, ought not to anchor in the outer Ancherace. 


road, where there is no shelter from such wind, and. the extensive shoal between Rohilla 
point and the road, forms:a lee shore. The N, Westers blow directly into Busheer, and 
when the southerly wind is strong, the N. Wester may be expected with nearly double vio- 
- lence; it is therefore, a bad-road, with either of these winds. 

When a vessel drawi ing legs than 14 feet arrives at this place, and intends to go into the 
inner road or harbour, the signal is generally made for a pilot, who is sent out without delay. 
On the bar the depths are 23 and 23 saa and within it, in the inner road, 3 and 3} fa- 
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thoms ; the tide flows to 74 hours on full and change of moon, and rises 6 or 7 feet. Here, as 
at Bombay, and on the Guzarat coast, the day tides are the highest when the sun has north 
declination ; but they are highest in the night, when the sun is in the southern hemisphere. 

The land at the back of the town is high, the most elevated part being the ridge and peaks 
of Halela Hill, described above. Pilots for Basra, may be obtained at Busheer 


-KARAK, OR KAREDSH FLAGSTAFF, is in lat. 29° 152’ N. lon. 50° 27’ E. : this 
island ts about 2 or 24 leagues in length, of moderate height, distant from Busheer Town 11 


' Or 12 leagues, and may be seen from'the road of Busheer in clear weather. Should the 
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wind blow strong at S. or S. W., a ship ought to stand over for this island; when in 4 fa- 
thoms with Busheer Town bearing E. by N. or E. N. E., a course steered by compass N. 
W. by W., will carry her direct bor the fort on the N. E. end of Karak, which may be 
passed within a cables length; she ought then to anchor betwedén the islands in 6 or 7 fa- 
thoms, smooth water ; but if a sudden la of wind from N. Westward, is in the least ap- 
prehended, it would be imprudent to remain in this situation, for ‘in such case she ought to 
weigh immediately, and after passing round the fort point, anchor to the S. Eastward of it in 
9 or 10 fathoms, about 4 a mile from the shore. Qn the north and east sides, this island 
may be approached to 5 fathoms, but on the other sides, it is not safe to come under 15 fa- 
thoms. The whole istand, except the N.E. sandy point, is lined with coral rocks, which on 
the N. E. and South sides, extend in some places near 4a mile from the shore.: The 
channel between Karak and Korgo is very safe, ‘about a mile wide in the narrowest part : 
keep about + channel over from Karak, there is 5 fathoms water within 50 fathoms of the 
N. E. sandy point. With a N.W. wind the best anchorage is in 9 fathoms sand, the 
Brab-Tree in the fort bearing N. 57° W. and the south extreme of the island S. 20° W. 
trve bearmgs. With aS. E. wind run into the channel, and anchor to the northward of 
the large bushy tree near the wells, it bearing S. 16° W. the brab-tree in the fort S. 37° E., 
and the N. W. extreme of. Karak west, in 8 fathoms sand. nee 

The water at Karak is much better than that of Busheer, particularly at the wells on the 
north side of the island, near the large tree: fire-wood is very scarce, what they have being 
brought from Bender-rigk, and the northern coast. Fish are plentiful, which, with dates, 13 
the principal food of the inhabitants, for they have no grain but what comes from Busheer, 
and very few vegetables. Bullocks, sheep, and poultry, are to be procured, but at exhorbi- 
tant prices when a supply is wanted. : : a 

The best pilots for Basra are procured at this place; to carry a ship there and back, they 
generally receive 150 or 160 rupees, with the addition of 50 more for the trankey that at- 
tends, and provisions for 5 or 6 people. It is customary to give a bag or two of rice to the 
sheik, and one to the pilot’s family. During the time the ship is stationary at Basra, he 
receives 10 rupees per month. | : | 


KORG, KORGO, OR KOUVERTI, is a small low sandy island, 4 miles long, and 1 a 
mile broad, situated near the N. E. end of Karak, and except on the N. E. side, it is sur- 
rounded by a bank of coral rock. The shoal oe from the N. West side of Korgo, 
about 7 of a mile, should not be approached under 10 fathoms, as the water shoals from 7 
fathoms suddenly, to 1 fathom coral rocks. ‘fo avoid this reef in coming from the N. W., 
do not bring the N. W. extreme of Karak to the westward of 8. by W. till the fort bears 
S.E. by S., you may then haul up for the channel, keeping better than $a mile from 
Karak.’ The’ north and east sides of Korgo are not so dangerous, ‘the depths there, de- 
creasing gradually, to the edge of the rocky bank that environs it. The ground about these 
islands is very mdifferent for anchorage, being loose hard sand in several places: Karak is 
very steep to, except near the fort ; 20 fathoms in many places is not above ? of a mile from 
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. the shore. A.-regular tide runs through the channel between the islands, from 1} to 2 knots 

per hour on the springs, and it is high water about 9 hours, on full and change of moon. 

On both ends of. Korgo, there is water, but not so good as that on Karak. The best 
anchorage is at the north-east part of the island, where there are a few tall date trees ; and 
thereabout a watering place, .where near 40 of our people were cut to pieces, in 1768, when 
the English besieged Karak. 

A ship departing from the road of Busheer for Basra, after passing Point Rohilla, will ro steer trom 
deepen to 14 or 15 fathoms, and may then steer about N.N. W. for Cape Bang, if the tre norm’ 
wind: is fair., With a contrary wind, she.will be obliged to anchor when the tide is un-””* 
favorable. . 0:2) 1. oe See ek . | 


CAPE .BANG, in lat. 29° 46’ N.,-.and nearly on the meridian of Korgo, is high land ; cape Bang. 
the coast between it and Rohilla point forms a great concavity, at the south part of which, 
lies Bender-rigk Bay ; and Gunnoah Bay, directly to the S. Eastward of the Cape. 

Departing from Karak with a. fair wind for Basra, the pilot will steer N. W. by W. till Tos trom 
he shoals the water on the banks called by ithe pilots, Caraba, having irregular soundings Bara River 
on them, andi overfalls from 12 to 7, and from 7 to 5 fathoms; ‘he then keeps away ac- wind. 
cording to the time of tide, with the flood W. by 8. with the ebb W. by N., till he gets on 
the Attmeydon or Allie Meydon: this is a flat 15 or 16 miles long, having regular soundings 
on it, 6 fathoms at the southern edge, 5 in the middle, and 4 fathoms on the northern part ; 
but he seldom goes under 54 or 5 fathoms. When he comes near the mouth of Haffar 
River, (which leads to Basra) the water deepens quickly from 5 to 15 fathoms; if in 54, it 
will deepen to 16 or 17 fathoms ; this he calls Koor Gufgah, which denotes bemg near the 
bar of Basra River, but still continues to steer W. by N. or W. by S., hauling up, or keep- 
ing away half a point, as he finds necessary. After these soundings in Koor Gufgah, the 
depth decreases quickly to 44 fathoms on the bank called Meuvan, or Meuan by the pilots, 
and then to 34 or 3 fathoms on the verge of Basra Bar; with these soundings he still stands 
across W., or W. by N., till he deepens to 5 fathoms in Koor Abdillah, and there anchors 
until the next flood tide; or if he has sufficient tide to carry him over, he stands away to 
clear a bank between Koor Abdillah and Basra River.. When he finds -himself on the centre 
of the bar by his soundings, which are 23 and 24 fathoms mud, the rushes at the entrance 
of the river will be seen, 3f the weather is clear, bearing from N. W. by W. to N. by E., 
and the mouth of the river about N. N. W. When the water deepens to 34 or 4 fathoms, 
he is over the bar, which is about 6 miles in breadth, from 3} fathoms on one side to the 
same depth on tbe other, and is most dangerous on the east side, bemg there hard sand. 

The lat..of the bar is from 29° 58/ to 29° 55’ N. lon. 48° 40’ to 48° 44/ E. : 

Departing from Karak with a N. W. or W. N. W. wind, a.ship should pass round the pow to pro 
east end of Korgo, then hau} to the northward with the flood tide, which sets here N. by cred with & 
E. or N. N. E., she ought then to stand up fer Cape Bang, and the ebb tide will be of advan- %,{u"™"s 
tage if she can weather the Cape; if not, it will be prudent to anchor under lee of it in Guno- 
wah Bay, where there is good ground in 7, 6, or 5 fathoms. With the first of next flood, 

a small stretch out may be made, and from Cape Bang to Bunder Dellim, or Delam, the 
coast may be approached to. 6: fathoms in the night, or 5 fathoms in the day. 


DELAM, situated in lat. 29° 55° N., is a port frequented by the country vessels, 
With a N. Westerly or turning wind, a ship should from Delam keep close to the banks, 
working with the flood, which sets N.N.W. It is advisable in working to the westward, 
not to come under lat. 29° 40’ NN: nor to the northward of lat. 30° N. ; whilst in about 29° 
50’ N., a vessel may be certain of being to the eastward of the bar, for to the westward, 
she cannot exceed. its lat., so'the lat. is in that case a guide ; the whole dependence, however, 
must be on the soundings. , 
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. After working across the banks till you judge yourself near the bar, the soundings in 
Koor Abdillah are an excellent guide, for there you will deepen to 20 fathoms when weil to . 
the southward, it will then be proper to tack, and in standing N. N. E. or N. by E. with 
the flood setting N.W. you will shoal to 44 fathoms, then deepen to 15 fathoms in 
Koor Gufgah.. After tacking from hence, and standing W. by S. or W.S. W. you will 
pass along the bar in about 4 fathoms, and afterward deepen in Koor Abdillah to 8 or 10 
fathom ; it will be proper to tack again to the eastward, passing the bar in 3 fathoms; if the 
flood is strong, you will weather Koor Gufgah, and instead of having deep water, you will have 
3 fathoms on Meuvan Sand.. You must then tack, and stand to the westward, and will pro- 
bably have 3 and 2? fathoms mud on the bar, but ought to cross over till you deepen to 4 
or 44 fathoms in Koor Abdillah, and afterward, make short tacks across the bar ; the rushes 
will then, soon be perceivable. Be cautious when the depth decreases in standing to the east- 
ward, as the Meuvan Bank, which bound the channel on that side, is rather steep to. 

Koor Abdillah is the westernmost branch of Euphrates River, having at its entrance an 
extensive bank and breakers, on each side of which are channels with 5 fathoms ar 
soundings in them. That on the S. W. side of the bank, is called by the pilots, Koor - 
bian, but leads to Koor Abdillah, being only a branch of it. A ship in the night, should be 
careful not to get into this S. Westernmost channel, amongst the banks bounding the en- 
trance of Koor Abdillah. | 
_ In entering Basra River, the rushes are discerned at 9 or 10 miles dsitance, but the 
pelicans are sometimes seen before the land, appearing on the banks in great numbers, 
resembling a white beach. The winds blow mostly down the river, all the year round, and 
when a northwester is violent, the atmosphere is obscured by the sand driven along before 
the wind. | 7_ 

Few of the pilots speak any other language than Arabic, and they are not altogether to 
be trusted, as they are liable to make mistakes in approaching the river; it is, therefore, 
prudent, to be attentive to the directions for approaching the bar and crossing over it, par- 
ticularly to the soundings, which are the only guide. When on it in very clear weather, - 
the high land of Remers or Ramus, is sometimes seen bearing N. E. by E 4 E. by compass, 
distant 20 leagues. It is high water on the bar at 12 hours, on full and change of moon, and 
one hour later every 15 miles up the river; the distance from the bar to the town of Basra, 
is about 90 miles, therefore, the difference of the tides between the two places is 6 hours, so 
that it is high water, on full and change, at 6 hours off Basra-creek. The variation here in 
1812, was 5°-15' W. at the bar of the river. oo, | 

. When you have crossed the bar, continue to work during the flood. In approaching the 
entrance of the river, you see nothing on eithér.side but: long bullrushes, then in 4 or 5 
fathoms, keep the larboard shore a-board fill you get well. into the river, then work close 
over from side to side, till you approach Chillaby’s Point, which is on the starboard hand, 


‘and known by the first plantation of date trees‘on that side the river; there are some scat- 


Chillaby’s 
Point. 


tered trees to the southward, but not worth notice.. . | 
. Off Chillaby’s Point, the. water is deep, 12 fathoms mid-channel, and 7 fathoms close to 
the sand that projects from the point,.but never come nearer it than 9 or 10 fathoms ; 
Opposite to this point on the western. shore, there is:'a grove of trees, called Dorah. When 
round Chillaby’s Point, keep nearest to the starboard shore; ftom this to Chubdah Island, 
ou never stand farther over than to open the isiand with the: point of the same name. 
Fon Chubdah Island to Barain, or until near Deep Water Pomt, keep close to the star- 
board shore, which is steep to. Between Chubdah Point and Deep Water Point, there 
are 5 islands close to the western shore; Chubdah is the largest, and planted with trees, 
the others small, and uncultivated. These islands ought never to be approached nearer than 
4, fathoms at low water, but the shore opposite to them is bold, having 6 and 7 fathoms 
water, at the distance of 5 fathoms from the trees. 
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Deep Water Point, on the larboard shore, is reckoned half way from the bar to Basra, Deep water 
from whence the shore extends to the westward, and afterward to the northward, forming @ Malatisana, 
eat bight, with the Island Malah opposite to it on the eastern shore. Off Deep Water — 
Point, 14 and 15 fathoms are within a few yards of the shore, but although the Island 
Malah has the shoalest water, it is better to borrow on it than toward Deep Water Point, 
where there are strung eddies, rendering it impossible to govern a vessel when once she gets 
among them. In keeping close to the Island Malah, attentiun to the soundings is requisite, 
for frum 7 fathoms’ the water shoals very quickly till you are past all the trees on the lar- 
board side, which from hence are continued to Basra; but by the tombs, are thinner than 
‘any where else. , 7s 
When past the Island Malah, the river becomes narrow, and 2 or 3 tacks from thence Hatar River. 
will fetch Haffar River, which is 3 of the way up; here you may equally approach either 
shore, but Zaine Point, or the larboard side, has the shoalest water. 
From Haffar to Sybelyat, (which is half way between the former and Basra) there is a 
sand bank projecting from the northern shore, nearly to the centre of the river, where a 
vessel has not above two cables length to work in, and 3, or 34 fathoms, is the depth in 
mid-channel. From Haffar to Abelkasal, or Abelkaseeb, and from thence to Chillaby’s qinsy, 
Island, 4 fathoms is the deepest water, continuing to keep nearest to the larboard shore, llsndssd 
There are 2 Islands, the northernmost called Surajee, and the other Chillaby’s Island : here 
the channel is very narrow, on account of these islands being nearly in the centre of the 
river; they are 5 or 6 miles in length, and when you pass the north end of Surajee, the 
mosque at the entrance of Basra Creek is discernible. Here you moor in 4, or 44 fathoms, Basra as- 
within a cable's length of the western shore ; if the starboard anchor is placed to the north- “""*" 
ward, and the other to the southward, the outset from the creek will generally swing the 


vessel the right way. | 


BASRA, BASRAH, or BUSSORA, is a port which carries on a considerable trade with ceo. site of 
Muscat, and various parts of India, particularly in Arabian Horses, which are exported **'"™™ 
from thence. The factory is in lat. 30° 294/ N., lon. about 47° 40’ E. ; variation 5° 30/ W. 
in 1812; the difference of lat. between the town and the bar at the entrance of the river is __ 
about 34 miles. The town of Basra is situated on the principal branch of the Euphrates, 
generally called Basra River. | | 


x 


ARABIAN SIDE OF THE GULF. 


CAPE MUSSENDOM, RAS-UL-GEBAL, (Mountainous Head or Cape) of the Arabs, 
was called Maceta by the Greeks, in the time of Alexander, situated in lat. 26° 21/ N. lon. G5. 1S,c%, 
56° 38! E. by chronometer from Muscat, is the N. Easternmost extremity of Arabia, and“ 
forms the western boundary of the entrance into the Persian Gulf. There is said to be deep 
water between it and its contiguous Rocky Islands, but the channels are too narrow to be 
navigable by ships, and the Cape is seldom or ever approached close, on account of strong 
currents rushing through among the islands, and the want of safe anchorage. 

From Cape Mussendom, the Arabian Coast turns sharp round in S. W. direction about coast trom 
8 or 9 leagues to Cape Jedee, or Yedee, in lat. 26° 8! N., and then it takes a more southerly Cape Jetes. 
direction to the village of Raumps, the mountains then receding backward from the coast, and | 
the water shoaling toward it, which before was deep in the proximity of Cape Mussendom. 


RAUMEPS, in lat 95° 54/ N, about 4 or 5 leagues to the S. S. Westward of Cape Jedee, Rraamp. 
has a creek, protected by a bar with a high surf beating upon it, which forms a good retreat — 
for the pirates of this village. : 
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Reece RAS-UL-KHIMA, in lat. 25° 47’ N., lon. about 56° 0’ E.* distant 7 or 8 miles to the 
ReraShi* southward of Raumps, is the chief town of an extent of piratical coast upward of 400 miles, 
stretching from Cape Mussendom to the Island Bahrein; and although this town, with the 
pirate vessels belonging to it, together with those of sume other villages, were destroyed in 
1809, by a British force sent from Bombay for this purpose, these pirates of the Persian 
Gulf, have nevertheless regained their strength, repeating thcir depredatiuns, not only on 
their own shores upon defenceless vessels, but also infesting the cuast of Scindy as far us the 
Gulf of Cutch. 

The town stands upon a sandy spit, which projects from itin a N. E. direction; and 
parallel to this spit, about 2 miles off shore, extends a sand bank, with not more than 23 
fathoms on it at high water, but there is 3 fathoms inside of it, within a mile of the town. 
Round the spit, an inlet or creek extends ina S. Westerly direction to the back of the town, 
from whence it takes a direction inland to the 8S. Eastward. In this creek the piratical 
dows were secured; the bar at the mouth of it, extends trom the point across to the main, 
having never more than 11 feet on it at high water, spring ides, the rise and fall being 6 
feet. {| 

The ground is sand and shells, not very good anchorage; the best birth is in 6 fathoms, 
with the point bearing S. F. The Minerva in 6} fathoms loose sand, had the town of 
Ras-ul-Khima bearing E.S. E. distant 4 niles, town of Raumps N. E. by E., town of 
Dsjesiret Umrah S. SW. 4 W. , and the extremes of the land from Cape Jedee N. E. by 
N. to S. W. by S., off the nearest shore 3 miles. 


Anchorage. 


Dsjesiret DSJESIRET UMRAH, OR RED ISLAND, in lat. 25° 43’ N. distant about 11 

Vusrahy miles S. W. by W. 4 W. from Ras-ul-Khima, is low, sandy, and of small extent, its western 
end being nearly joined to the main. The sounuings are irregular, and the bottom loose and 
rocky; the Chiffonne frigate, at anchor in 34 fathoms loose ground, had the northern ex- 
treme of the land bearing N. E. 4 N., Ras-ul-Khima_ E. N. E. 4 N., point of the island 
E. by N. 3 N., and the western extreme of the town S. E. by S. off shore less than 4 a 
mile, being within range of shot of the fort, which is defensible against Arabs. 

ace: Between Dsjesiret Umrah and Sharga, there are 3 small villages, Murgaveen about 4 

lages. leagues S. W. by W. from the former place, and Aymaun and Fusht, nearer Sharga. The 
coast along hereabout, may be approached close in some places, but the soundings are 
irregular. 


Geo.steot SHARGA, in lat. 25° 29 N. lon. 55° 92! E. is about 11 leagues S. Westward of Dsjesi- 
shag ret Umrah, but the coast forms a convexity between them. It is a small place, with 
several towers of defence, destitute of cannon, and the shore may be approached within 2 
cables lengths by a frigate. 
The piratical dows lie in a small lagoon to the westward of the town: ‘along the coast a 
bank of sand is thrown up by the sea, which makes a good parapet for the Arab Match- 
os men. 


Abu Heyle. “ABU HEYLE, is a small place about 3 ieaaues S. W. of Siistens ; and from Raumps to 
this place, the coast is low, planted 1 in several places with date trees. 


Geo. steon RAS RECCAN, in lat. 26° 11’ N. lon. 51° 16’ E. isa projecting headland on the Arabian 
me Heceam Coast, about half way up the gulf; the coast between it and Abu Heyle, called by the Arabs 
the Coast of Danger, is toually unknown to Europeans. It is said to be fronted PY coral 


* Capt. J. A. Pope made it 57 miles west of the Great Quoin by chronometer, or in lon. 550 38’ E. The lon - 
stated above, is from Capt. Sealy of the Bombay Artillery, who surveyed several places in the gulf. 
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banks in several places, and the prevailing northerly winds are unfavorable for navigating 
along it, until it be explored; and it probably, may be found not so dangerous as hitherto 
represented, if accurately examined, which is much to be desired. 


KOOR HUSSAN, in lat. 26° 2’ N. lon. 51° 11’ E. by chronometers from Busheer, was ceo. site of 
visited by Lieutenants Eatwell and Frederick, in the Vestal Brig, in March 1810, and lies “°"#""" 
about 4 leagues to the S.S. W. of Ras Reccan; from which headland, the coast forms a - 
deep concavity to the Island Bahrein, called Bahrein Bay, mostly filled up by an extensive 
sandy shoal, but leaving a channel between it and the eastern side of the bay, called Koor 
Hussan, where vessels may anchor in from 4 to 6 fathoms water, sheltered from all winds 
but those that blow from the northward. * 

Here are 4 small villages, Yamah nearest to Ras Reccan, the next Agulla, then Koor Other 
Hussan, and Zebarra near the south part of the bay, off which the water is shoal. ee 

The Vestal at anchor in 54 fathoms soft ground off Koor Hussan, had the Island Bahrein Anchorage. 
in sight from the mast-head bearing W.35S., distant about 9 leagues. The sand bank that 
fronts Koor Hlussen, stretches across to the body of the Island. Bahrein, according to the 
pilots account; but from Zebarra to that island, and from thence to Katif, like most of this 
extensive coast, 1s at present not known to Europeans. oe 

The Scorpion Shoal, lies to the north of Ras Reccan, and the water deepens from 6 or 7 
fathoms near that cape, to 17 and 18 fathoms near the shoal, which with the Crescent Shoal, 


has been already described. | 


KATIF BAY, was visited by Capt. Hamilton in the Brig Nautilus, in Dec. 1812, who 
made the north pvint in lat. 26° 364’ N.* lon. 50° 12" E. by run from the Persian coast. This Geo. ste of 
bay extends a considerable distance inland, having in it the small island and town of Karud 
or Tarud ; the town of Katif, being situated at the bottom of the bay, with some cragvy 
hills to the southward, one of.thein called the Sugar Loaf, which bears from the anchorage 
at the north point of the bay true S. 16° W. When this bears S. W. or S. W. by W., the 
bay is open, and in entering it, keep near the north-west point, which is safe to approach, 
as the south-east point is fronted by a shoal. Having passed the N. W. point,. steer for the 
Sugar Loaf till the island is bearing abuut W. N. W., and the Sugar Loaf S. W. or S. W. ‘by 
S., then anchor in 44 fathoms white sand and shells. 

About mid-way between Katit and Cape Berdistan, the depths are from 45 to 50 fathoms, 


decreasing toward either shore. 


RAS-UL-ZOOR, in lat. 28° 53’ N. lon. about 48° 16’ E, is the south point of a ‘bay, ceo. site of 
formed between it and Ras-ul-Gillia, the northern extreme; both of which have reefs front- ™"'*°" 
inz them, and betwixt these, there is 4 fathoms water, and 3 fathoms in the bay, where a 
vessel might be sheltered from southerly winds. Between Katif and this place, the coast is 
unknown to Europeans, but it is thought to be barren and destitute of shelter, with sound- 


ings in most places decreasing regularly to the shore. 
RAS-UL-URHUD,, in lat. 29° 20' N. lon. about 47°57’ E. is the S. Eastern extremity ceo. site of 


of the entrance into Graen Haven, distant about 12 leagues from Ras-ul-zoor ; from the ®t" 

latter place, along this part of the coast, there are regular soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms 

nezy the main, increasing to 12 and 14 fathoms amongst the islands in the offing, but de- 

creasing to 4 and 3 fathoms near the Island of Ohah, fronting Graen Haven. 
MULMARADAM ISLAND, in lat. 28°48’ N., about 6 or 7 leagues to the eastward Islands Mal. 

of Ras-ul-zoor, is the southernmost island fronting this part of the coast; Garrow Island, in" ” 


# The old charts place Katif Town in lat. 26° 50’ N. 


dam, (tar. 
row, and 
Khubber. 


Geo. site of 
(rracn. 


Geo. site of 
Pherleechee. 


Islands Ohah 


aud Muehan. 
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Jat. 28° 54’ N. lies 4 or 5 leagues to the N. E. of Mulmaradam ; and Khubber Island, in lat. 
29° 7'N. lies to the N. W.ward of Garrow, all of them being thought safe to approach, with 
good channels between them; and there is a safe channel between these islands and the 
coast, leading to the entrance of Graen Haven, but the passage to the eastward of them is 
generally used by the Company’s Packets, which frequent Graen Haven. 


GRAEN, OR GRAIN, in lat. 29° 244’ N. lon. about 47° 48’ E., is considered a secure 
haven in most winds, where ships lie sheltered.in 5, 6 or 7 fathoms, to the westward of the 
village, which is-situated on the southern shore. ‘This haven stretches a considerable dis- 
tance inland to the West and 8S. Westward of the village of Graen; but its shores, particu- 
larly the projecting points, are lined by reefs, which must be avoided in sailing into the 
haven. ‘The shoal bank fronting the northern shore, projects a great way out, uniting with 
the shoal water that environs the 3 islands to the eastward of Graen, by which there is 
no passage between these islands and the north shore, except for small vessels. | 


FELUDSH, OR PHERLEECHEE, is the largest of these 3 islands, extending in a 
N. W. and S. Easterly direction between 1. and @2 leayues, the town being situated on the 
east side of the island, in lat. 29° 30’ N. lon. 48° 254’ E., or about 8 leavues to the eastward 
of Graen. Adjoining to the S. E. end of Pherleechee, the small Island Ohah is situated, and 
off its N. W. end, the small Island Muchan. These islands break off the-sea from Graen 
Haven, when the winds blow from eastward: the soundings near them on the South and 
S. W. sides, decrease to 3 and 2 fathoms, there being 9, 10 and 11 fathoms water in mid- 
channel between them and Ras-ul-urhud, which depths continue to the entrance of Graen 
Haven, then decrease to 8 and 7 fathoms, and to 6, 5 or 4 fathoms at the bottom of the 
haven. Ss | 

From the Island Pherleechee to Basra Bar, shoal banks project far out from the western 
shore, and ships ape this track, must be cautious that the flood tide do not horse then 


into Koor Boobian, or Koor Abdillah, among the shoal banks of these 2 great inlets, situ- 
ated to the westward of Basra Bar. | | 


~ 


DIRECTIONS to SAIL from the GULF of PERSIA, to 
thee MALABAR COAST, and other parts of INDIA. 


AS THE WINDS are generally favorable for sailing down the Persian Gulf, particular 
directions are not requisite. A vessel having cleared the river Euphrates, may steer a direct 
course to pass in sight of the Island Karak, and from thence to get soundings on the Bank 
of Berdistan. After passing over this bank, a course should be steered for the Island 
Busheab, taking care to avoid the reef off its western extremity in the night, or in hazy 
weather ; when abreast of this island, she ought to steer to pass to the southward of Kyen, 
then between Polior and Nobfleur Islands, and on the north side of the Tumbs; then to 
the E. N. Eastward, passing Angaum Island at a moderate distance, and afterwards for Cape 
Koli; rounding the Quoins at any convenient distance as may be necessary, according to 
the prevailing wind ; but it will always be prudent to pass them at a considerable distance, 
as the currents are strong, and the water too deep near these islands, and Cape Mussendom, 
for anchorage. 


* The Gerra of Pliny. 


/ 
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In passing out of the entrance of the gulf, the Persian shore between lat. 26° N., and 
Cape Jask, ought not to be approached nearer than 30 fathoms in the night, nor under 20. 
fathoms in the day, on account of Kohumbarek Shoal projecting out 2 or 3 miles from the 
coast, and situated about 5 or 6 miles to the W. N. Westward of the Cape. 


DURING THE NORTHERLY MONSOON, from September to April, ships ana trom 
leaving the Persian Gulf, should if bound to Surat, Bombay, or other northern ports on the ward indie 
Malabar coast, steer from Cape Jask along the Guadel coast, keeping at a considerable dis- | 
tance from it, to avoid light winds or calms, that may be occasioned by land or sea breezes 


near the shore. | 
When the meridian of Cape Monze is approached, it will be proper to keep away to the paring the 


S. Eastward, and cross the gulf of ‘Cutch, and pass the Guzarat coast at any convenient 27.7 
distance. Having passed Diu Head at the distance of 12 or 14 leagues, a direct course 
may be steered for Bombay if bound there, or toward the high land of St. John, when bound 
to Surat. ' 
Ships bound to the southern parts of the Malabar coast, or other ports, in the bay of 
Bengal, or farther eastward, should proceed from Cape Jask, nearly as directed above; it 
is not necessary that they approach the Guadel and Guzarat coasts, so close as vessels 
bound to Bombay or Surat ; but they ought to keep so far to the northward, as enable them 
with N. Easterly or N. N. E. winds, to make the high land about Barsalore, and pass inside 
the Laccadiva Islands. | 
During the strength of the northerly monsoon, a passage may generally be made from 
Basra in 26 or 28 days to Bombay, and from Muscat in 10 or 12 days. : 


DURING THE S. W. MONSOON, the egress from the Persian Gulf is equally fa- To sai from 
vorable. From March to September, vessels.leaving the entrance of the gulf, if bound to Gu to In. 
the bay of Bengal, or eastern parts of India, may shape a course to pass to the westward of the’. W. 
the Laccadiva Islands, then through either of the channels between them and the Maldivas;" 
or they may steer to pass inside of the former islands, and along the edge of soundings.on | 
the Malabar Coast to Cape Comorin. When circumstances permit, the track to the west- 
ward of the islands seems preferable, for there, the monsoon generally blows steady without 
rain, but inside the islands, near the coast, hard squalls, with rain and cloudy weather, may 
be expected during the whole of the 8. W. monsoon. | 

A ship bound to Bombay in this season, ought to get into the lat. of the Island Kanary, 
at the distance of 30 or 40 leagues from the land, then steer directly east on its parallel for 
the entrance of the harbour. In this monsoon, few other ports on the coast are frequented 
by ships, most of them being open roads, unsafe, and exposed to the high sea that rolls in 
upon the shore. A passage from Muscat to Bombay may be made in 7 or 8 days, in this 
monsoon. : 

Surat road, is very unsafe when the S. W. winds are in force, therefore ships bound to 
this port, do not depart from the Persian Gulf until the beginning of September ; at this 
time a course may be steered to pass Din Head, about 12 or 13 leagues distant, observin 
to keep at a considerable distance fram the Guadel Coast. The winds may be expecte 
variable from westward, with light breezes or calms at times, and when the Guzarat Coast 
is approached, showers.of rain may be experienced. When abreast of Diu Head, a ship 
should get into lat. 20° N., then steer east for the high land of St. John in the same lat. 

taking care not to get too far north toward the banks, nor under 10 or 12 fathoms in 

the day, or 13 fathoms in the night, towards the shore about St. John; as the reef and 

foul ground project out above 2 leagues from the coast, having 10 fathoms close to it. 

Having descried the land, a course should ee steered along shore for Surat Road, not 
n 
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coming under #1 or 12 fathoms, till abreast of Demaun; from hence to Surat River, the 
coast may be approached to 7 fathoms at high water, or 4}, or 5 fathoms at low water 
spring tides. 


COAST of GUZARAT, from GOAPNAT POINT, to 
DIU HEAD, and the GULF of CUTCH. 


comt trom  OOAPNAT, OR GROAPNAUGHT POINT,® in lat. 21° 12! N. is about 11 leagues 
Gorpuat’ to the westward of the coast called Swallow, on the north side of Surat River; that being 
the breadth of the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, which ts formed between these places. 

A dangerous shoal projects near 4 miles from the point to the eastward, and stretches about 

3 leagues along the coast to the northward, having 16 fathoms within 4a mile of its sou- 

thern extreme ; but on the north and east sides, it is not so steep, the depths there, decreasing 

‘more regularly on a sand bank. Goapnat Point, may be seen at 5 or 6 leagues distance in 

clear weather, and a little to the westward of it there is a Hill Fort, called Jaunmair. [From 

this point to Mowah Bay, the distance is 20 miles, the coast clear to 10 fathoms, within a 

mile of the shore, but the soundings are no guide, as the depths differ very little from 1 mile 

to 3 leagues off. There is little shelter on this part of the coast, against westerly winds: 

in Mowah Bay the anchorage is bad, the bottom being sand from 7 to 10 fathoms, and with 

the flood tide, a vessel must lie, having a reef of rocks right astern. 


Bios SEARBETT ISLAND, in lat. 20° 553’ N. and 1° 8’ W. from Vaux’s Tomb, is 16 
ae miles from Mowah Point, the coast between them forming a straight line, with detached 
"rocks in some places, from 3 to ¢ of a mile off shore. There is a channel round the S. W. 
end of this island, through which vessels may pass, and be sheltered under the north part 
of the island from the S. W. monsoon, by nearly shutting in the opening of the west chan- 
nel. From the east end of it to the main, the water is shoal, but there is anchorage in 4 to 
6 fathoms soft ground, under the east end of the island, or on the north side of the rock 
that lies at a small distance from it. This island, is the receptacle of all the pirates on the 
coast, where they procure good water, and some grain. It is high water at 1 hour 30 minutes, 

on full and change of the moon, the rise of tide 10 feet. 


\ Jaffrabad. JAFFRABAD, in lat. 20° 5’ N., about 6 or 7 miles to the W. S. W. of Searbett Island, 
has the best river on the coast, there is no bar, and the entrance ts easy; although shoal, 
vessels will receive no damage by lying in the soft mud at low water, as they are well shel- 
tered. The town ts about a mile up the river, surrounded by a wall; next to Diu, it is the 
most considerable place for trade on the coast of Guzarat. | 


Rajapoar. RAJAPOUR, is distant from Jaffrabad about 13 miles to the westward, the coast be- 

tween them safe to approach within 4 amile. There is a fort on the point of Rajapour, 

_ whieh is possessed by the pirates of this place, who prey on small defenceless coasting 
vessels. ; 


« Named from a place of wership built there, dedicated to the Hindoo Deity Goapnat; ardund i# there is a 
copse of bushy trees. 


Al 
Wale 
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NOWA-BUNDER, another nest of pirates, lies about 3 leagues farther to the westward, ,..... senses 
and isin one with a high hill inland, called Junaghur Hill, bearing N. 9° E. There is a 
creek at this place where they haul up their boats, and small vessels may moor in 3 fathoms, 
under the point, and be sheltered from the S. W. monsoon. 


DIU CASTLE, in lat. 20° 43’ N. lon. 71° 144’ E. or 1° 37'W. from Vaux’s Tomb, Geo. site of 
Surat Road, by chronometers, is 4 or 5 miles from Nowa-bunder. The island belongs to the Intend” 
the Portuguese, and is 64 miles long from east to west, but only about 14 mile in breadth, °°" 
and on the east end of it the town and castle are situated. The water is brackish, excepting 
that procured during the rainy season, which is kept in tanks or reservoirs for general use ; 
provisions are plentiful, and although the island appears unfit for cultivation, the market is 
well supplied with vegetables from the main. The town is well fortified, surrounded by a 
wall, with towers at regular distances. On the east side of the castle, there is depth 
sufficient for a 74 gun ship, within 5 or 600 yards of the wall, if she come not too near a 
rock above water, which joins a line of rocks stretching from the castle. 

To the eastward of the rock above water, there is a bank on which the sea breaks at low 
tide, but between them there is a channel with 4 or 5 fathoms: the best anchorage is within 
this bank and rock, in 5 to 3 fathoms. 

The channel between the island and the main, is only navigable by fishing boats at half 
tide, the westertt entrance having 4 or 5 feet on the bar at low water, and is protected by 


a fort. 


DIU HEAD, the southernmost point on the coast of Guzarat, is in lat. 20° 42! N, cco. site ot 
lon. 1° 45’ W. from Vaux’s Tomb, or 71° 63! E. of Greenwich, and distant about 2 miles” 
from the west end of the island. On the east side of the head there is a bay or harbour, 

where small vessels may lie sheltered from westerly winds, in from 3 to 5 fathoms. 

The coast of Guzarat, from Goapnat Point to Diu Head, is generally bold, safe to ap- Cos tone 
proach, of moderate height, but rather low in some places; trees, and the appearance of 
cultivation are very seldom perceived, and it 1s destitute of a good harbour where a ship 
could ride with safety during a gale of wind. The depths along it, are nearly equal at dif- 
ferent distances from the shore, the soundings therefore, do not give sufficient warning, nor 
denote the distance off. 

From Diu Head, the coast takes a direction about W.N.W. 3 N. 8 or 9 leagues, then m¢ wes. 
N. W. by W. and N. W. to Gigat Point, the S. Western extremity of the Gulf of Cutch, Hes. 
the distance between them being about 46 leagues. The land contiguous to the sea in this 
space, is generally of moderate height, but high in the country. Along the coast the 
soundings are regular, from 34 or 36 fathoms 7 or 8 leagues off, to 10 or 12 fathoms near 
the shore, which is bold and safe -to approach, but contains no safe harbours except for 
boats or small vessels. ‘There are many towns on this part of the coast, from some of 
which, they export cotton wool, and other articles, to Bombay ; but several of them are in- 
habited by a predatory race, who live on the plunder obtained from small trading vessels 


and boats, which are assaulted by these pirates. 


JUGGAT, OR GIGAT POINT, is in lat. about 22° 20’ N. lon. 69° 16’ E. or 1° 49 cigat Point, 
W. from Diu Head; the land about it moderately elevated.‘ To the N. Eastward of this iedeaea 
point, the Islands Artura and Bate are situated; between these the harbour of Bate is tear in the 
formed, which is well sheltered from all winds. The entrance to it is in lat. 22° 31! N. fe'Guiror 
where directly to the northward of Artura about a mile distant, lies the bar, having on it oe 
near high water, 3} and 34 fathoms, rocky bottom; and outside of it at $ a mile distance, 

14, and 16 fathoms. A reef projects out from.the N. E. end of the island Artura, and a 
little farther in the same direction lies the high rocky Island Soomia; betwixt which, and 
| Nn 2 
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the reef just mentioned, is the passage into the harbour, being about a 4 of a mile 
wide. | 
How to sail A vessel bound into Bate Harbour, should round the north end of the Island Artura, 
into it. ° : ° ° ° 
about a mile distant, keeping Bate Flagstaff on with the N. E. sandy point of Artura in 
' crossing over the bar; the water will deepen afterward to 5 and 6 fathoms, in standing 
toward the south point of Soomia; she must borrow on this island, to avoid the reef pro- 
jecting from Artura, in passing between them, where the depths are from 4 to 7 fathoms, 
rocky bottom. When through this passage, a direct course to the E. N. Eastward should 
be steered toward Bate Castle, borrowing a little on the starboard side; the depths will be 
found irregular from 7 to 4, or 34 fathoms. Abreast the castle, about mid-channel between 
the islands, there are 6 and 7 fathoms in one place, and 3, 4, and 5 fathoms around ; the 
, bottom mostly rocky, and uneven, throughout the harbour. 
Geo. site. The lat. of Bate* Castle is 22° 284’ N. lon. 69° 20’ E. by observation. Variation 1° 23! 
| W. in 1803. The rise of tide is 14 feet, and flows to 12 hours on full and change of moon. 


COAST of INDIA, from BOMBAY to SURAT RIVER, with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Directions to FROM BOMBAY to Terrapore, the coast may be approached by a large ship to 8 fa- 

Sombsyto tboms in fine weather, and in some parts to 6 or 7 fathoms, but under 5 or 6 fathoms, the 

Se. bottom is frequently rocky between Terrapore and Demaun ; the foul ground of St. John 
extends a great way out, and should not be approached nearer than 12 or 13 fathoms, for 
within these depths, there are overfalls in some places, the bottom rocky and unfit for an- 
chorage. 

When abreast of Demaun, and from thence to Surat, the coast may be approached to 5 
or 6 fathoms at low water, but in standing to the westward, a ship ought not to deepen 
above 17 or 18 fathoms toward the banks; when within 3 leagues of Surat Road, it is pro- 
per to keep in 8, 9, and 10 fathoms, taking care not to stand off above 5 or 6 miles. 

With a contrary wind, ships working between Bombay and Surat, to benefit by the tides, 
must not stand far from the coast, but work within 3 or 4 leagues of it: they will be ob- 
liged to anchor when the tide is against them, except on the neaps, a ship that sails well may 
sometimes hold her own, by stretching well! out in the offing, and taking advantage of any 
favorable slants of wind which may happen. ; : 

A ship bound from Bombay to the northward, should leave the harbour toward the latter 
part of the ebb, that she may get to the westward of the reef by the time the flood makes, 
which will be favorable for proceeding to the northward. 

Mayhim To anchor in Mayhim Road, keep the mouth of the river well open, with the church on 

Pines the north side of the entrance E. N. E., where a vessel may lie in 6 fathoms soft ground, but 
with the church bearing east, hard ground extends out a great way from the land on_ the 
north side of the river; from the extremity of this hard ground, Bombay light-house is open 
with Malabar Point, the church then bearing east. | 

On the bar of Mayhim River, there are 2 and 3 feet at low water, and about 23 fathoms 


* This place is of considerable strength, and a rendezvous for the pirates. H. M. Frigate Fox, the Teign- 
mouth and Ternate, Bombay cruizers, were sent on an expedition here, in April, 1803; they burnt about 30 of 
of the pirate boats and vessels, made an attack on the castle by landing a party of men with some guns, and by 
fring on it from the shipe, but were repulsed. with some loss. 
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at high water spring tides; small vessels wishing to proceed over it, should keep Mayhim Te st! over 
fort and church in one, till the ruins of a church is on with a little nob or hummock in the ward the 
back land, bearing about N. E., then steer directly for it, to avoid a reef of rocks projecting 

from the fort to the northward, and a great way to the S. Westward; when the church is 
brought well open with the fort, they may haul in for the Bunder, or Custom-house, which 

is situated between them, and anchor in 2 and 23 fathoms at low water. 

VERSAVAH FORT, in lat. 19°7'N., is about 7 miles to the northward of Mayhim Vera | 
Road, a vessel passing between them should not come under 6 or 7 fathoms, for under 5 jaceat cos». 
fathoms the bottum is rocky ; the coast generally is low, but inland the country is mountainous. 

The river of Versavah is a salt water river without any bar, having 237 and 3 fathoms in the 
entrance ; the channel is close to the fort, and at this place not above 150 yards wide, being 
contracted by the shoal which stretches from the village along the eastern shore, and extends 
nearly to the point at the west side of the entrance on which the fort 13 situated. Off this 
place, there are several rocky patches; that called Versavah Rock, lies to the westward of 

- the point, and has 5 fathoms close to it at low water, and 33 fathoms inside, between it and 
another rock, which is always above water. Inside of this rock lies Versavah Island, which 
is small, and joined to the point by a reef of rocks, dry at half tide. There is another shoal 
of rocks about a mile S. W. from the fort, having only 2 feet on it at low water, between which 
and the island and other rocks to the northward, is the channel leading to the river. It is 
high water here at 123 hours, on full and change of moon, the rise of tide 16 feet. 


BASSEEN RIVER, in lat. 19° 18’ N. and 10 or 11 miles from Versavah, has shoal Bases: 
water extending a great way out from it; the coast between these places is rocky under 5 
fathoms, and should not be approached close, as some of the rocks lie 1 mile from the 
shore. The fishing stakes are placed a great way out, and ought to be avoided in the night, 


by vessels working along shore.* 
Between Versavah and Basseen, there is the village, and the River Murvah, navigable 


only by boats. ) . 

A vessel bound into Basseen River, before coming into 5 fathoms, should bring the south How to sau 
steeple of Basseen on with the-first Little Peak to the southward of the Great one, or that 
steeple E. 4. S., then stand in direct for Puspear Rock; when near this, she ought to edge 
away round the southern side of it, until it bear N., or N. by W., then steer over direct 
for Deraves Battery on the starboard shore. If a vessel 1s to proceed to the town of Bas- 
seen, (which is several miles up the river) she ought after passing to the southward of Pus- 
pear Rock, to keep close along the northern shore, till abreast the fort, for the centre of the 
river is occupied by an extensive bank, nearly dry at low water; and to the westward of 
Deravee Battery, a reef of rocks projects out nearly to the meridian of Puspear Rock. To 
the southward of this rock, there is a swatch of muddy ground, which divides the bar into 
two parts; the least depth on it at low water spring tides, is 1 and 14 fathoms, the rise 
about 17 feet perpendicular, and flows to 124 hours, on full and change of the moon. 

To the N. W. of Puspear Rock, a reef of rocks projects out to 5 fathoms; between this amon 
place and Arnoll Island, the distance is about 3 leagues, the shore rocky, and should not be 
approeched under 8 fathoms by a large vessel. Angassee Bay, on the north side of Arnoll 
Island, is full of shoals, and only navigable by boats or small vessels: the channel is between 


f 


® Both to the northward and southward of Bombay, off Mayhim, Versavah, Basseen, Choul, &c. they are some- 
times placed as far out as 8 or 9 fathoms: they are laid down by the fishermen at the beginning of the fair season, 
and en up before the S. W. monsoon sets in. This is done by pressure, being forced into the ground on the 
falling tide, by boats affixed to them, and dragged out of it in the same manner with the flood. Each stake is va- 
lued at 50 or 60 rupees; ships should, therefore, be careful not to destroy the labour of these industrious 
fishermen. 
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the island and main, for a reef of rocks extends across the mouth of the bay. There is a 
furt on the island, which is nearly’ 1 mile distant from the main; the lat. 19° 28/ N. 


TERRAPORE POINT, in lat. 19° 50’ N., bears nearly N. by W., from Arnoll Island, 
distant 7} leagues ; between them the coast 1s rocky, not to be borrowed on nearer than 6 
fathoms, for the foul ground projects from the point nearly to that depth. On the N. side 
of it the town and bay of Terrapore are situated, in which there is anchorage to the N. W. 
of the town, but the bottom is mostly rocky ; particularly i in the southern part of the bay, 
which is full of rocks and shoals, extending from the point to the N. W. and northward, 
abreast the town. ‘The Peak of Terrapore, situated 4 leagues to the S. E. of the town, and 
a little inland, resembles a castle when seen from the N. Westward, being composed of 
rugged rocks upon the summit of a hill. Valentine's Peak, about 4 leagues farther to the 
northward, is a very sharp pyramid ; but fronting the sea, the coast is generally low, and 
covered with trees. Between Bombay and Terrapore, the tides set nearly in the direction of 
the land, the flood a little toward it, and the ebb a little from it, about S.S. W. 


HIGH LAND OF ST.J OHN, situated about 3 leagues inland, has a regular appear- 
ance, sloping to the northward and southw ard from the central part, which is a round mount, 
and set always for the body of the high land. It is in Jat. 20° 2’ N. 6 or 7 miles east from 
Bombay Castle, but the coast abreast, is 3 or 4 miles to the westward of the same meridian. 
An extensive reef with rocky ground fronts this part of the coast, projecting out from it 7 
or 8 miles abreast the high land, stretching from Danno River, a little northward of Terra- 
pore, nearly to Demaun. 

When the body of the high land of St. John is - brought to bear E. N. E., a ship is then 
approaching the southern part of the foul ground, and ought not to come under 12 or 13 
fathoms, for the rocky bottom projects out in some places to 12 fathoms. With the body of 
the high land bearing from E. N. E. to E.S. E., a large vessel ought not to come under 13 
fathoms, toward the verge of the foul ground ; for she might be liable to lose her anchor 

among the rocks, if drifted on the edge of the reef duri ing a calm, and obliged to anchor there, 
where the tide runs strong in eddies. 

When the body of the high land of St. John, is brought to bear E.S. E., a ship is then to 
the northward of the extremity of the reef, and may stand in to 10 or 11 fathoms, at tacking 
from the shore, but not nearer than 10 fathoms till nearly abreast of Demaun, for the coast 
continues rocky as far out as 8 or 9 fathoms, until that place is nearly approached. 

When round the foul ground of St. John, a‘ship should steer to the N. Eastward to get 
near the coast; in working, she may stand in to 10 or 11 fathoms, and off to 18 or 920 fa- 
thoms, but in standing far over to the N. W., should she begin to shoal on the southern part 
of Malacca Banks, it “will be prudent to tack and stretch over for the coast, ad after- 
ward within a moderate distance of it, In pr oceeding toward Surat Road. 


DEMAUN, in lat. 20° 29! N., belonging to sie Poricnese: is known by two square 
steeples, and the white appearance of the buildings ; also by a hill to the northward, com- 
posed of four hummocks, called Demaun Hills, and farther northw ard, a round fortified mount 
very conspicuous standing by itself on the level plain, called Poneira, or Panella Hill. On 
the south side of the river, about 23 miles distant, Enderghur Fort is situated on a hill, 
which is another mark to know this place. Ships may anchor in Demaun Road in 8 fa- 
thoms, with the river open, bearing E., and Pancila Hill N. E. 4 N., off the town about 4 
miles. ‘To stand over the bar into ‘the river, keep the flag-staff of the northern fort E. 3 N., 
or the entrance of the river due east, and steer in direct for it; the depth at low water spring 
tides, is 2 feet on the bar, and 18 or 20 feet inside between the forts at the town, where 
the bottom.is soft mud. The bar is very flat, mostly hard sand, except from the north pomt 
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of the river, rocky ground projects a great way out. There is never less in common springs 

than 3 fathoms, at high water on the bar, the rise of tide being 17 or 18 feet, and flows to 

aboat 1} hour, on full and change of the moon, but in the offing the flood continues till 22 

hours. | 

Provisions and vegetables are plentiful and cheap here: it is an excellent place for small retres. 
vessels to remain during the S. W. monsoon, or to receive repairs if needful, the country" 
being well stocked with ship timber. Many ships from 500 to 900 tons burden, have been 


built in this river. 


OMERSARY RIVER, is distant 6 or 7 leagues from the former, having a dry bar at 3 omersary 
ebb; a small vessel bound into this river, should bring a high white building inland at Par- 
dee, to bear E.S. E., then steer in with the entrance of the river open; when Panella Hill 
bears E. by N., she will be inside the bar, and in the entrance of the river she may anchor, 
when the land to the northward is shut in with the point on the same side. 


BULSAUR RIVER, is distant about 2 leagues farther northward, in lat. 20° 343 N., Batsur 
having 2 or 3 feet on the bar at luw water spring tides, the rise about 18 feet perpendicular, ©” 
and flows to 12 hour, on full and change of moon. A vessel proceeding into this river, 
ought to bring the northernmost tree, or Grove of Cossumba, to bear E. by S. in one with 
the south point of the entrance, and-may then steer directly for it with safety. Outside the 
bar, about 4 a mile from it, there is a rocky bank with 6 feet on it at low water; and inside 
between them, 12 and 13 feet, soft ground. In the river there are 7, 8, and 9 feet at low 


Water. 


GUNDAVEE RIVER, is distant 8 miles N. by W. from Bulsaur River, having a bar ¢, save 
above a mile from the entrance, with 3 and 4 feet on it at low water. To go into it, bring ®** 
two palm trees, called Mender Tree, to bear E. N.E., then steer over the bar with this 
bearing, for the shore to the northward of the entrance, taking care to avoid the north end 

of the south sand, on which fishing stakes are sometimes placed. When a flat bush resem- 

bling the top of a barn is brought to bear S. by E., steer for it, and anchor close within the 

south point of the river, or outside of the entrance close to the northern shore. It is high 
water at 2 hours, on full and change of moon, the rise of tide 19 feet. 


_ NUNSAREE RIVER, bears from Gundavee River about N. N. W., distant 5 leagues; wunsaree 
it Is wide at the entrance, but difficult of access, on account of the undulating channel among “"™" 
the banks, which has generally 3 or 4 feet in it at low water spring tides. A small vesset - 
bound into it should bring a round bushy tree on the south side the entrance, to bear E. N. E. 

and steer for it until the southernmost trees on Bansee point bear N. N. W.; she will then 

be close to the south point of a sandy island, and must steer along the east side of it, keep- 

ing Bansee point N. N. W. until it is closely approached, where she may anchor; or steer 
along the point till the bushy tree bears E. S. E. 4 S., then stand across the river towards it, 


~ 


and anchor very close to Nunsaree Point.* 
Between Demaun and Surat River, the land near the sea is low, and covered with trees ; (2Simtion 
: of the coast. 


on Nunsaree and Surat Rivers, there is another called False River. These rivers which have been de- 
ee ©a, are only frequented by boats and small vessels, and their channels by the shifting of the sands are liable 
h ter; it my therefore, seem of little utility to have noticed them so particularly ; but it may probably sometime 
eee e that a storm will overtake a ship on this part of the coast, and force her to run for the nearest river, to 
prevent being driven on shore. If this is attempted it ought to be near high wuter, to afford a chance of succeed- 
im Demaun River is the safest and most favorable for such purpose. The Hornby of 700 tons burthen, and 

smaller ships, were saved by running at the last extremity inte this river, when encountered by sudden 


storms on departing from Surat Road in the month of May. 
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and in some places, particularly contiguous to the rivers, it is inundated during high tides in 
the stormy season. 
. When round the foul ground of St. John, and abreast of Demaun, a ship ought to keep 
along the shore for Surat Road, observing not to stand farther off than 24, or at most 3 
leagues from it, nor to deepen above 14 or 16 fathoms; she may in working, stand to 5 or 
6 fathoms on the soft bank lining the shore, but in case of anchoring at high water well in, 
to benefit by the first of the following flood, it will be prudent not to do this under 74 or 8 
fathoms in spring tides, the water sometimes falling 19 or 20 feet perpendicular. In 1788, 
bound from China to Surat in the Gunjavar, a large ship drawing 21 feet, belonging to Chil- 
laby, a respectable Mahomedan Merchant of the latter place, we anchored in 64 fathoms, 
and grounded in the soft mud at low water. | 

With Panella Hill bearing about E. 4 N.., there is a narrow spit of sand extending a great 
way out, with different depths on it from 8 to 13 fathoms, called Panella Spit: this may 
sometimes be a guide in the night when passing at 5 or 6 miles distance from the shore, if 
the lead is kept going, as the water will shoal suddenly on it in crossing, and soon return to 
the former depth when over it. Having passed 3 or 4 leagues to the northward of Panella 
Hill, a ship should steer along shore, in soundings from 7 to 9, or 10 fathoms ; but in work- 
ing, should she stand too far out, so as to get a cast of hard ground, or shoal on the edge of 
the Malacca Banks, it will be prudent to tack instantly toward the land. Being within 4 or 
5 leagues of Surat Road, she ought to work between 64 or 7 fathoms toward the shore, to 9 
or 10 fathoms in the offing, as the channel then becomes more contracted ; 9 or 10 fathoms 
Is a good track with a feir wind. 


VAUX’S TOMB, on Swallow Point, north side the entrance of Surat River, is in lat. 
21°44’ N., lon. 72°514/ E. The anchoring ground for large ships in Surat Road, is from 7 
to 8 fathoms at low water, in lat. 2190! N. or 21° 1’ N. with Vaux'’s Tomb bearing N. 4 E. 
to N.4E., and False River entrance E. by S. to E.S. E. very soft ground. Here, on the 
springs, the tides run very rapid, particularly the ebb, about 5 knots per hour; but farther 
in, where small vessels lie near the bar, in 4 or 5 fathoms at low water, with the tomb N. 3 
W. they’ do not run with such velocity. 

It is impossible to direct a stranger how to proceed over the bar into Surat River, for 
the sands are almost continually changing, by which mew channels open, and the o/d ones 


-are shut up. Formerly, that called Domus Channel was the deepest, and ——s used 


by ships; which took a direction on the east side of the banks, toward the village Domus, 
situated on the eastern shore, but it is now filled up, being only navigable by boats at half 


‘tide. The proper channel over the bar at present, is between the sand that projects abeve 


a mile from Swallow Point, forming the north side of the bar, and other extensive sands, 
which fill the middle of the river, and the eastern shore. After turning round the extremity 
of Swallow Sand, the channel takes a direction to the northward, close along the western ~ 
shore of the river, where it becomes much deeper, and more safe than between the sands 
outside. Although this is the proper channel to enter the river, it 1s narrow, and at low 
water spring tides, there is not depth sufficient for a small boat between the dry sands near 
the bar, which to those passing outward, have a dreary aspect, being elevated 12 or 14 feet 
on each side of this contracted channel: boats passing down with the latter part of the ebb 
in this narrow gut, are carried along very speedily, by the water rushing through it with 
great violence, but being very shallow, they are liable frequently to touch the bottom, when 
the Lascars or sailors acquainted with the river, always leap out to support the boats and 


‘prevent them from upsetting. The distance from the bar to the city of Surat, is about 6 


Gee. site of 
Sarat. 


s 


leagues ; near two thirds of the distance, there is a continued chain of banks, many of them 
dry at half tide, with very small depths at low water, in the channels between them. 
Above Omrah, and near the city, the river is more contracted, with deeper water. Surat 
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Castle is in lat. 21° 11’ N., lon. 73° 53° E., or 8 miles east from Bombay Castle by chro- 
nometers. In the road, it is high water on full and change of the moon, about 4 o'clock. . 
Variation 0° 30’ W. in 1791. : ° 

In Surat Road, and in the entrance of the Gulf of Cambay, southerly winds and blowing storms tisbie 
weather set in much sooner than at Bombay. It is considered dangerous for ships drawing iaets the 
much water, to remain in the road after the middle of April, for in this month and early in“ 
May, smart southerly winds frequently blow during the springs, particularly in the night, ° 
with the flood tide. These winds produce a considerable sea, which by the strength of the 
tide, strikes forcibly against a ship, causing her to drive and bring both anchors a-head ; 
this is also, sometimes occasioned by the strong tide lifting up the stern cable against a ship's 
heel, causing her to sheer obliquely to the stream, until she brings both anchors a-head. 
It is therefore, advisable, when a ship is detained in Surat Road late in the season, to keep 
at single anchor with a good cable down, sighting it at every convenient opportunity ; by 
so doing, she will ride better in blowing weather, than if two anchors were down, and 
should circumstances make it necessary to cut or slip, only one anchor will be left on the 

und. - 7 

At such times, it is prudent to keep a pilot on board, that he may carry the vessel, if 
small, into the river, should a storm be apprehended ; or to Gogo if it seems more eligible, 
where she will be sheltered by the reef and Island of Peram. In some storms that hap- 
pened late in April and early in May, several ships have been lost by remaining too long 
at their anchors, when the wind had veered round to the westward, and prevented them 


from weathering Swallow Point.* 

The approach of a gale in these months, 1s sometimes indicated by dark cloudy weather, radications 
gloomy and black to the S. Eastward, with lightning and faint variable breezes, mostly from ¢pprose. 
southward ; with these indications, a ship should ride at single anchor, in a state of pre- 
paration for severe weather, with a good fore-sail, and storm stay-sails bent. Some ships lie. 
with topmasts struck, the fore-sail and storm stay-sails being sufficient to run with, over the 


bar, or to Gogo. 


é 


GULF of CAMBAY; BANKS near the ENTRANCE, and 
DIRECTIONS from SURAT BAR to the — 
NORTHWARD. 


THE HEAD, or northern part of Malacca Banks, should never be approached with an Malaces 
ebbing tide; being steep to, the soundings give no warning, and were a vessel to take the daugerous 
egg here, she would be overset masts downward in an instant, by the rapidity of the 
tides. 


* In the heavy storm that happened on the 20th of April, 1782, several large and small ships were moored in 
Surat Road; some parted their cables, were driven‘an shore, and went to pieces; others held fast, but rolled 
away all their masts by the heavy sea ; three of those lost, belonged to Chillaby, one of them completely laden for: 
Basra, called Fatty Bumbarack, rolled away her masts, and foundered, when the wind had veered and was 
blowing hard from the land ; occasioned by her labouring between the wind, tide, and high cross sea, from south- 
ward and westward: excepting one Lascar, (whom I have sailed with,) all the crew of this ship perished. She 
was a strong vessel, with a valuable cargo on board. Since 1782, no such heavy storm has happened in April, 
at Surat, nor even in May, although some gales have been experienced in the latter month. 

Oo 
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The easternmost danger of Malacca Banks is in lat. 20° 56’ to 21° 1/ N. about 5 or 6 
Easteramoss Miles from Surat Bar, having 1 and 2 fathoms on it at low water. Vaux’s Tomb bears 
from it N. 50° E. | 
The south-easternmost danger, dry at low water, is in lat. 20° 50’ N.; the ships in Surat 
and sonth- Road bearing from it N. 47° E., just discernible from the deck of a small vessel when close 
dangers. to it. About 3 or 4 miles directly west from this, there is another dry bank; and from the 
latter, shoal water extends about 3 leagues to the southward, generally from 3 to 5 or 6 fa- 
thoms. To the southward of lat. 20° 30’ or even 20° 33’ N., there appears to be no danger 
on the tails, or southern extremities of these banks. 
North- The north-easternmost danger or head of the Malacca Banks, is in lat. 21° 10! N. distant 
daze about 54 miles from the shore of Swallow, the channel between it and Swallow Bank is 
about 3 miles broad, this shore bank projecting out 14 mile. . These are sometimes called 
the znner and ou/er sands of Swallow, and are both dry at low water. 
From the north-easternmost danger, or outer sand of Swallow, the distance is 10 or 11 
miles due west to the dry bank called Goapnat ; the northern limit of shoal water extending 
Bere, nearly in a direct line between them, having 17 or 18 fathoms close to it. Goapnat Bank 
tne has 10 fathoms within 200 yards of the dry sand at half tide, and joins to the N. Western 
‘anger- extremity of the Malacca Banks, which is distant about 8 miles farther to the westward ; 
from hence, these banks extend southward to lat. 20° 40 N., where thcre is 1 and @ fa- 
thoms about 5 miles west from the meridian of Goapnat Point, which is thought to be 


South. the S. Westernmost danger. The whole of the Malacca Banks, (whose exterior boundary 
limit of these has been described) are joined together by shoal water, without any safe channel between 
them. 


To sail from Lrom Surat Road, when bound to the northward with the flood, a course about N. W. 

tones, Will be necessary, which will lead between Swallow Bank and the Head of the Malacca 
Banks, in 13 or 14 fathoms, or you may kecp about 3 or 4 miles from the shore in soundings 
from 10 to 13 fathoms, which will lead through the fair channel, in passing between them. 
When Cutcheree Tree bears E. by N. (known by a large single brab tree on a low point) 
haul out W. by N. until Bogway Point bears N. E. 4 E., Donda E. by N. 5 N., and 
Cutcheree Tree E. by S. 7 S., you will then -be clear to the westward of Goolwaller Sand, 
in soundings from 10 to 14 fathoms, and ought to steer N. by W. for Broach Road. 

Bogway The sands off Bogway, extend about 5 miles from the shore, and are called Goolwaller 

ee and Bogway Sands ; between them and the main, there is a channel, through which the small 
coasting vessels pass, in 3 and 4 fathoms water, but in the night, or in a large vessel, it is 
advisable to keep well out to the westward of these sands. From the land of Swallow to 
Broach Bar, a continued bank extends along the shore, which at Broach River's entrance 
projects out about 5 miles. oo : 

Broach Bar, The bar of the river, is in lat. 21° 35’ N., and Broach Point, about 4 miles farther to 

anchorage. the northward, is 5 miles west from the meridian of Vaux’s Tomb. A vessel may anchor 
off the bar, with Broach Point N. by E. 3 E., distant 4 or 5 miles, Peram Island W. 3 N., 
in 6 fathoms at low water. 

The tide flows here, to about 43 hours on full and change of the moon, velocity 6 knots per 
hour, rising nearly 30 feet perpendicular. On the north side of the river, a great way up, 
the town of Broach is situated; vessels of considerable burden, may proceed to this place, 
as the channels contain deep water in many places, but are too intricate to be navigated 
without a pilot. 

On the east side of the gulf, the flood tide sets about N. by E. and the ebb S. by W. 
except where their direction is altered by the form of the sands. 

To sail from From Broach Bar to Jumbaseer Road, in Jat. 21° 49’ N., a flat, dry at low water, pro- 
weer Roa. jects 1} and 2 miles from the shore, with soundings from 4 to 7 fathoms close to it. In 
passing along here, a vessel should keep within 3 miles of the shore, in 7 or 8 fathoms at 
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low water, and in working, she ought not to stand off above 5. or 6 miles, in 8 to 10 fathoms, 
for the tide is so rapid, that great difficulty would be found to regain the shore, were the 
wind to fail whilst she is in the offing. | 

Jumbasseer Road, may be known by the entrance of the river being open, and a pagoda Anchorage 
on the north side of it, where vessels may anchor in 7 fathoms at low water, with the pa- 
soda bearing E.N.E. 4 N. 4 or 5 miles, and Jumbasseer Point E. by N., the dry part of 
the flat distant 14 mile. Here they will ride in safety, the north part of the flat breakin 
the strength of the tide, which flows to about 4? hours on full and change of the moon, aad 
rises from 33 to 36 feet perpendicular. From this river, cotton, grain, and oil, are exported 
in considerable quantities to Bombay, and other places. 

From Jumbasseer to Gongway, the distance is about 6 leagues, in a channel from 1 to @ The cost an 
miles wide, but very dangerous by the rapidity of the tides; the soundings in it, are from @ Jumbassecer 
to 7 fathoms, at first quarter flood. The flat to the northward of Jumbasseer, stretches out 
4 miles from the shore in some places, and a vessel should keep within a 3 mile of it in 
passing along, in 2, 3, and 4 fathoms, until a small clump of trees is bearing east, then 
haul in for the shore, keeping within 200 yards of it, till abreast the town of Gongway ; the 
anchorage is about 80 yards from high water mark, where vessels ground in the mud at 
first quarter ebb. No vessel must go farther than Gongway in one tide from Jumbasseer, 
for if she cannot reach Cambay Creck it is dangerous, as she must return to Gongway. It 
is high water here, about 53 hours on full and change of the moon. It must be observed, 
that the sands and channels in the northern part of the gulf, are liable to shift annually, by 
the violence of the freshes. 

To the northward of lat. 22° 3' N. the gulf is dry at low water spring tides, from side to 
— side, up to Cambay. 

From Gongway to Cambay, in lat. 22° 24’ N., the distance is about 5 leagues ; the small pescription 
vessels that navigate here always weigh at first quarter flood, and stand over, keeping the fom ine 
pagoda at Cambay bearing about N. by E. 3 E., and from N. by W. to N. E. by N. in f° o™ 
working, when to the northward of Dagom ; for the shore must be kept close a-board until 
they pass that place. The soundings are from 2 to 4 fathoms with overfalls, and the tide so 
rapid, that a vessel taking the ground would immediately overset, and probably every person 
on board perish, which.has frequently happened through the neglect or obstinacy of the 
pilots. In this part of the gulf, the flood sets N. E. and the ebb S. W. | 


DIRECTIONS from SURAT BAR to GOGO, and from the 
GULF of CAMBAY, : 


TO THE SOUTHWARD, IN THE S.W. MONSOON. 
SHOULD A VESSEL be detained in Surat Road, until the S. W. monsoon sets in, it will 7. proceea 


be found very difficult, if not impossible, for her to get to the southward round the foul ground {2" 52", 
of St. John, as a heavy swell tumbles in upon the shore, -rendering it very troublesome to "=" 
get an offing. She must, therefore, if bound to Bombay, or any other port in the southern 
or eastern parts of India, proceed to the northward for Gogo, where she may obtain supplies ; 
and from thence, work along the west side of the Gulf to Goapnat Point, and afterward to 
Diu ; from the latter place, she may stretch off from the land, and will probably reach Bombay 


without tacking. 
O02 
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Direction A ship departing from Surat Road, or when driven from it by the S. W. winds setting in 

theneeto Strong, Ought with the flood tide to steer about N. W. keeping in 13 or 14 fathoms until 

— through the channel between Swallow Bank and the head of Malacca Banks. The same 
course continued (unless the tide is very strong) will lead her upon the hard ground otf Peram 
Island, which is an excellent guide in the night, or in hazy weather ; she ought to keep along 
the edge of itin 12 to 14 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles distance from the island, taking care 
to edge away to the northward, should the depths decrease considerably. When to the 
northward of the hard ground uff Peram, or with Gogo Town bearing W. N. W.., she ought to 
haul in directly for it, and anchor in 3 or 34 fathoms at low water, with the house on Peram 

ordre o-9.E. 3 E., directly abreast of Gogo Town. In running for the anchorage, care is re- 
quisite not to get to the northward, for E. N. E. from Gogo Creek, there is a bank dry at 
low water. And it must be observed, that the perpendicular rise and fall of tide, is from 30 
to 33 feet on the springs, and flows about 4 hours on full and change of moon, except when 
affected by northerly or southerly winds. 

Thetown, § Lhe town of Gogo, about 7 miles N. W. from Peram Island, is in lat. 21° 41’ N. and 
28 miles west of Vaux’s Tomb by chronometer; the best Lascars in India are natives of 
this place, and ships touching here may procure water and some refreshments, or repair any 
damages they may have sustained. It is a safe place for vessels to remain during the S. W. 
monsoon, or to run for, should they part from their anchors in Surat Road, being an entire 
bed of mud to # of a mile from the shore, and the water always smooth. The a" about 
Gogo being generally low, is inundated at high spring tides, which obliges the fresh water 
to be brought 4 or 5 miles distance. ['ire-wood is very scarce. 

Acaution on A ship leaving Gogo Road with the ebb, must take care that the tide does not set her 

fran Geo Gown on the reef off Peram, or between that island and the main, where the tide runs 10 
knots per hour through a narrow gut among the rocks, but there is no safe passage for a 
vessel, although the island is 2 miles distant from the main land. 

Excepting the bank to the N. E. of Gogo, dry at low water, the gulf is clear of danger 
across to Broach Point. | , 

Tosteerfrom A ship being necessitated to leave Surat Road by strong southerly winds, when it is not 

towerdtre intended to run for Gogo, she may, if the weather become favorable, stretch across the 

Serat avout’ gulf to the northward of the Head of the Malacca Banks, for the coast about Sultanpore, 

Setanpore. where she may anchor in smooth water to the northward of the bank situated abreast the 
river, or work to the southward round Goapnat Reef and Point, if circumstances admit, and 
afterwards to the westward, along the coast to Diu. 

A remark re 20 beat from Goapnat Point, or from Gogo to Diu Head, after the 5. W. monsoon is 

lative to bea Commenced, may not be always practicable, but a handy ship that sails well, having ve 

Head inthe good canvas, and proper ground tackling for working tide’s work, may probably find little diffi- 

soon. culty in doing it; for which the moon-light nights may be considered most favorable, the 
winds being then not so violent in general, as during the spring tides at the change of moon. 

How to pre +: Ship being well prepared to encounter strong winds, and if bound to Bombay, or other 

gecdtrom | parts Of India, should sail from Gogo Road at high water, and steer round the north-east 

Goappat = part of the hard ground off Peram; when round it, she ought to work to the southward 
with the ebb, and may stand to 7 or 8 fathoms in tacking from the shore, or nearer if 
requisite. : ‘ . 

Coat from From Peram Island to Sultanpore River, the coast has a barren aspect, fenced by rocks, 

toSaltanpore, and difficult of access, but may be approached to 5 or 6 fathoms. 

Sultanpore River is in lat. 21° 20’ N., having a conical hill inland, about 5 miles to the 
W.N.W., called Tullijah Hill; when this Hill is brought to bear west, a ship must keep 
farther from the shore, for abreast the entrance of the river, at 4 miles distance, there is a 
dangerous bank nearly even with the surface of the sea at low water. It is about 1 mile 
long and 4 a mile broad, having 5 or 6 fathoms within it, and is steep to, on the outside, ]'7 
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fathoms about 1 mile off, and 12 fathoms close to it. Between this bank and the shoal off and to Goap. 
Goapnat Point, there is a channel leading to Sultanpore River, by keeping Tullijah Hill and" 
Settrujah Hill in one bearing N. 60° W., which leads a vessel through in the deepest water, 

2 and 3 fathoins soft ground. | | 

Having reached the shoal off Goapnat Point, it will be prudent to choose day-light to to wor 
work through the channel between the south end of it and the N. W. extremity ot the Ma- it Shoal” 
lacca Banks, as the soundings are no guide, the depths being 15 to 18 fathoms from side to 
side, and the channel scarcely 4 miles broad. When round the shoal off Goapnat Point, a 
ship must take every advantage of the tides in working along the coast, by anchoring when 
itis unfavorable; and she ought to work near it, observing (as formerly noticed in the de- 
scription of this coast) that the soundings give little warning of the approach toward the 
shore, there being 8 and 9 fathoms close to it in some places, and the same depths 3 or 4 
leagues off. When near Searbett Island, or Jaffrabad, she may venture to make longer sua tom 
tacks off shore occasionally, when the wind favours her, being then well to the westward of $@°°, 
the S. W. extremity of the Malacca Banks ; but it will be proper te continue to work within 
a reasonable distance of the coast, keeping near it till she reach Diu Head. 

Having worked so far to the westward, she may stretch out from the land with the ebb How w pro. 
tide, and should the wind incline from the westward, she will probably get into the latitude te tater. 
of the entrance of Bombay Harbour at a considerable distance from it, without tacking ; but southward. 
if the wind incline to the S. 8. W. or S. Westward, it will be proper to tack occasionally to 
preserve the westing : for she must by no means approach near the coast to the northward 
of the entrance of Bombay Harbour, whether bound into it, or to the southward along the 
coast of Malabar to Cape Comorin. Were she to get near the land to the northward of 
Bombay Harbour, it would be found very difficult, if not impossible in bad weather, to work 
to the southward round the reef, against the heavy sea and northerly drain along shore at 
the setting in of the monsoon; but well out from the land, the sea runs more regular, and 
advantage.can be taken to tack with favorable squalls or shifts of wind, whereby a ship will 
generally gain ground in working against the monsoon to the southward. 

A ship intending to beat along the Guzarat Coast to Diu Head, should have a pilot for 
the Gulf of Cambay on board, who may be procured at Surat or Gogo; and he may pro- 
bably be conveniently landed at Diu in passing, or carried to Bombay, as circumstances 


require. 


MONSOONS, LAND and SEA BREEZES, and CUR- 
RENTS, on the WESTERN SIDE of HINDOOSTAN; 


DIRECTICNS FOR SAILING ALONG THE COAST. 


THE N.E. MONSOON, or fair weather season, generally commences about the cange trom 
middle of November, at Bombay, and on the northern parts of the coast ; but sooner to the &©,'o8-™ 
southward of Mount Dilly, about Calicut, Cochin, and Anjenga. The strong S. W. and 
Westerly winds fail after the middle of September, and are followed by light variable breezes, 
frequent calms, cloudy weather, and showers at times. This unsettled state of the winds 
and weather, between the monsoons, generally begins late in September, and continues 6 or 
8 weeks, the prevailing breezes from N. Westward, but at times from S. W. and Southward ; 
at other times, squalls may happen, blowing from the land, although these are seldom expe- 
rienced in September or October. : | 


lA some Sea- 
sons attend 
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At the breaking up of the S. W. monsoon, there is often much thunder and lightning, and 


with astoom. Jt 18 SOMetimes attended with a sudden storm from Southward, which veers to 8. W. but 
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more generally to S. Eastward, blowing very violent for several hours. This storm has in 
general, happened late in October, or early in November,* after which, the N. E. monsoon 
sets in, ‘with land and sea breezes, and fine weather ; but the monsoon fr equenuy breaks up, 
without any storm. 

The navigation sailing either up or down the coast, in October and great part of Novem- 
ber, is in general, tedious and uncertain, for there is no dependance on the winds, till late in 
November, or about the beginning of December; the sky then becomes ser ne, with land 
and sea breezes, favorable for sailing up or down the coast. 

In Deceinber and January, the land winds are regular and strong, and sometimes (though 
seldom) to the southward of Calicut, they are experienced to continue blowing through a 
large chasm in the Ghauts upwards of 24 hours, without any intervening sea ‘breeze. In 
these months, a passage may sometimes be made trom Cape Comorin to Bombay in 8 or 10 
days. In November, and early in December, the sea breezes are very weak, but become 
stronger as the season gets forward. As February advances, the land breezes decrease 1 in 
strength and duration, and are not always regular. 

When the land and sea breezes are regular, the latter fails in the evening about sun-set, 
and is generally followed by a calm, which continues until the land breeze comes off ; this 
may be expected to commence at 8, 9, or 10 P M.; at first it comes in fluctuating gentle 
breezes, but soon becomes steady between N. FE. and E. S. E. .. continuing s0, till 9 or 10 
A. M. next morning; it then begins to fail, decreasing to a calm about mid-day. About this 
time, or-a little past noon, the sea breeze sets in from W.S. W., West, or W. N. W., a plea- 
sant gale; and generally veers to the northward in the evening , then decreasing i in strength. 

These land and sea breezes require the attention of the navigator, to benefit by them to 
the full extent. During the night, with the land breeze, it is prudent to keep well in shore, 
if the wind will permit without ‘tacking ; for there, itis stronger and more steady than far ther 
out; but in the morning, it is advisable to edge more out, to get an ofhng of 5 or 6 leagues, 
or in soundings 26 or 30 fathoms before noon, ready for the sea breeze. In the evening, it 
is proper to be near the shore before the land breeze comes off; ; it may be approached to 8 
fathoms In most places from Bombay to Quilon, and should a vessel get close in, prior to the 
commencement of the land breeze, she ought to make short tacks near the shore, until it 
comes off. When calm, its approach is frequently known by the noise of the surf on the 
beach, which reaches to a considerable distance. 

In March and April, the land breezes are very faint and uncertain, seldom coming off till 
morning, and continue so short a time that little advantage is gained by them, as ships are 
obliged” to stand nearly rivht out to gain an offing, ready for the sea breeze. In the former 
months, the land breezes are generally the strongest winds, but now, the contrary, for the 
sea breezes prevail greatly. ‘These, may at this time, with propricty be called N. W. winds, 
for they generally set in at noon about W. by N. or W. N.W., veering gradually’ to N. W. 
and N. N. W. in the evening, where they continue during the first part of the night, declin- 
ing often to a calm about midnight or early in the morning. A faint land breeze, sometimes 
follows ; but more frequently, light airs from the northward or calms may be expected, nearly 
from midnight until the N. W. wind sets in about noon on the following day. These N. W. 
winds, at the full and change of the moon more particularly, blow strong, producing a short 


* In one of these S. E. gales which happened at Bombay about the beginning of November, 1799, several 
ships were driven from their anchors in the harbour. It veered to the eastward, and blew a hurricane for some 
time ; the ships Herculus and Hunter, drove on the rocks under the castle, the latter was completely wrecked, 
and the other obliged to undergo a repair. Onthe same day, a dreadful storm happened m Table Bay, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, when His Majesty’s ship Sceptre, with several others, were driven on shore, and part of their 
crews perished. 
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chopping sea, and a drain of lee current, making it necessary to anchor at times with a light 
anchor when it falls calm, to prevent being driven to the southward. 

Ships bound to the northward at this time, may experience land breezes between Anjenga 

and Calicut, but to the northward of mount Dilly, these will generally fail in strength and 
duration; they ought, therefore, particularly in April, to be well out in 35 to 40 fathoms | 
about noon, that they may be enabled to make a long stretch to the N. N. E. and N. East- 
ward with the N. Westerly wind. Should they get in shore early in the evening, and the tow to pro. 
wind be at N. W. it will be proper to make short tacks near the land, until the breeze veer northwara 
to the northward, which may be expected in the early part of the night, they ought then to monn. 
stretch off to the N. W. or W. N. Westward, to be ready for the sea wind of the following 
day, as there will probably be no breeze of any consequence from the land. Should the 
wind continue brisk, a ship will in general gain ground, or hold her own during the night ; 
but if after a N. Wester it fall to little wind, with a chopping sea, and a drain of current 
setting to the southward, she ought to anchor with a kedge or stream, to prevent losing ground. 
Late in March*, or in April, when a strong north-wester sets in, it is liable to continue 2 or 
3 days, or longer, rendering it impossible for a ship to gain any ground when working near 
the coast; at such times, it is advisable to stand out to sea about 20 leagues or more, where 
these winds are generally moderate, and the sea smooth, which will enable her to gain ground, 
and make a better passage to Bombay, than by persevering to work against the chopping 
sea and drain of adverse current, which generally prevail near the shore when the north- 
westers blow strong. 

In December, January, and February, when the land and sea breezes are regular, the sea Wenher 
is remarkably smooth near this coast, and the sky very serene without any clouds.t This». Emo 
clear weather continues frequently till April, without rain during the whole of the N. E. mon-  ~ 

- soon; but in April the weather becomes hazy, and at times cloudy over the land in the even- 
ings, with small showers. In this month, the passage up the coast is rendered very tedious, 
by the strong North-Westers ; in some years, however, strong southerly winds have been 
known to blow along the whole extent of the coast in April, which continued for several 
days. Several ships have left Anjenga and other ports to the southward, at the commence- 
ment of these winds, which carried them to Bombay in 5 or 6 days; but such instances are 
uncommon, for southerly winds seldom happen in April. 

In May, the prevailing winds are from N. W. and Westward, but often very variable and Wind: and 
uncertain, with cloudy threatening weather at times, lightning from S. Eastward, and small sy. 
showers of rain. A gale from S. W. or Southward, 1s liable to happen in this month, by 
which several ships have speedily run along the coast to Bombay; but it is prudent to keep 
wel] out from the land, -prepared for bad weather, to prevent being driven on a lee shore, 
should a storm set in from W.S. Westward. When N. W. winds prevail, the weather is 
settled and clear; but cloudy and threatening, when they blow between S. E. and 8S. West- 
ward. It sometimes happens, that heavy ciouds collect over the Jand in the evenings,. pro- 
ducing a hard squall from it with rain about midnight; this has frequently been experienced 
between Mangalore and Barsalore, both in May and in June, where these land squalls blow 
in sudden severe gusts, through the gaps formed between the mountains. | 

When a ship bound to Bombay, is on the southern part of the coast, late in April, or in 


* These N. Westers sometimes happen in the springs early in March ; so early as the 10 and 11th of February ca 
1791, a strong gale at north prevailed about 30 hours off Choul, brought us under reefed topsails, during which 
we lost ground. . | | om 
+ During the early vovages of the Portuguese on this coast, storms appear to have sometimes happened in 
January ; at present this is the most pleasant month of the fair season. April 20th and 21st, 1782, a very heavy 
storm blew from the southward on most parts of the coast, in which H. M. S. Cuddalore, the Revenge, and several 
other ships foundered with their crews; the Essex, Nancy, and others, were dismasted. Since that time, no se- 
vere storm has happened so early in the season ; but about the latter end of April, and early in May, several ships 
have suffered by 8. W. and Southerly gales, which have been experienced in some seasons. __ 
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How to pr May, if the wind is favorable with steady weather, she may steer to the northward, keeping 
northward a good offing toward the Laccadiva Islands. Being clear to the northward of these islands, 
mouth. She Ought, if the weather is unsettled and cloudy, with variable winds, to endeavour to ob- 
tain a greater offing, that she may have good sea room, in case a gale should happen. If 
the weather is favorable, an equal advantage will be obtained when she is 2° or 3° from the 
. land, as the sea is more smooth for working than in-shore, where there is generally a short 
chopping swell, and a drain of current setting to the southward during strong north-west 
winds. 3 a 
But a ship being on the southern part of the coast at the time mentioned above, and meet- 
ing with N. W. winds, ought to stretch off without loss of time to the westward of the islands, 
by passing to the southward of Seuheli-par, between it and Minicoy, or through any of the 
Laccadiva channels. When well to the westward of the islands, she will be ready to benefit 
by the approaching westerly winds, or to take every advantage of the shifts, should they 
continue from N. W. and Northward. 


ortes.w. THE S. W. MONSOON, sets in earlier on the southern part of the coast than at Bom- 
"bay, the difference in time being frequently 15 or 20 days between Cape Comorin and that 
island ; the fair weather sets in proportionally sooner to the southward, where ships may 
anchor in September with safety, or even in August, if care is taken to lie well out, ready 
to proceed to sea on the appearance of a gale; though a severe one seldom happens in 
August or September, on the coast to the southward of Mount Dilly. 
Period when About the latter end of May, or early in June, the S.W. monsoon generally sets in on 
“eee the southern part of the coast ;* it frequently commences with a gale from S. E. veering to 
South and S. Westward, where it ultimately becomes fixed; at other times, it commences 
poke with squalls from S. W., and a heavy sea rolling in upon the shore. In June, after the 
yaxter‘" monsoon is set in, the wind keeps mostly between S. W. and W. by S., with severe squalls 
daly: at times, much rain, and a high sea. In July, the weather is nearly the same, becoming a 
little more settled as the month advances, the squalls veering sometimes to West and W.N. W. 
The sky is mostly obscured by heavy clouds during these months, precluding observations 
for several days at a time, but considerable intervals of fine weather have been experienced 
in some seasons. Ships have left Bombay Harbour so late as the 6th or 8th of June, and 
with fine weather, passed down the coast without making a tack, the wind prevailing at 
W.S.W. and Westward, steady breezes; but such favorable seasons, are seldom expe- 
rienced. : 

In August, the monsoon does not blow so violent as in the preceding months, the squalls 
then, veer more to the West and W. N. W.; particularly on the southern part of the coast, 
rsh W. and W.N. W. winds are those which prevail in this month, near Anjenga and Cape 

omorin. 
and Septe. In September, the weather becomes more moderate, the Westerly and W.N.W. winds 
moderate, being more prevalent than any other in this month; the squalls row, are seldom severe, al- 

though the weather is often cloudy and threatening, with heavy showers of rain. A large 
swell often rolls in from the W.S. Westward in this month, particularly during unsettled 
squally weather, which sometimes happens. 

From the early part or middle of November, to the latter end of February, when land and 


August, 


* Between Cape Comorin and Anjenga, the 8. W. monsoon, viz. stormy weather from S. Westward, may be 
expected in general to commence between the 20th and 28th of May ; between Mount Dilly and Goa, early in 
June ; and at Bombay, from the 6th or 8th tothe 15th of June. To this statement, there are however exceptions, 
for in some seasons the bad weather has been known to set in at Bombay early in June; and in other seasons, 
not until the 15th of the same month about Mangalore. Steady southerly winds, frequently prevail at Bombay 
with dry hazy weather, for several days prior to the approach of stormy weather ; at other times, it is preceded 
by West, W. N. W., or N. W. winds, but moet commonly, those from W. S. W. and S. Westward. 
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sea breezes prevail along the coast, at the distance of 3° or 4° from it, and in the vicinity of Winds to 
the Laccadiva Islands, the winds blow in steady breezes generally between North and N. E, wr crite 


islanda som 


frequently veering 3 or 4 points during the 24 hours, FeseribIINg land and sea breezes, or night Sovemher 
and day winds. 7 —" 

In March and April, at the same distance from the coast, the winds keep mostly between ta March 
North and N. W. veering 2, 3, or 4 points during the 24 hours, but continue most sbeteaay ae 
N. N. Westward. 

In May, at the same distance from the land, they become aanaile: veering at times to Daring the 
the westward when the S. W. monsoon is near... During the monsoon, they blow strong be- son; ” 
tween S. W. and West, with a high sea; but the weather is generally. more favorable here, 
than near the coast, there being fewer squalls, and much less rain ; although in some seasons, 
ships have been dismasted at a considerable distance from the. coast, in Ju une, wnen the mon- 
soon commenced by severe storms. 

In September, when the S: W.-monsoon fails, the eins sannde the tank of soundings, At And subse. 
a considerable distanee from land, veer to the North-westward, where they continue until” ” 
the commencement of the North-east monsoon, sometime in November. 

What has been mentioned relative to the prevailing winds. throughout the year, at a dis- 
tance from the coast, may be applied to the whole extent of sea from the parallel of Bombay 
to 5° or 6° N, lat.; among the Laccadiva Islands, and for a considerable distance to the 
westward of them, in the open sea. But in March, N.N. E. winds — er with a 
S. aie current, in far to the westward of the Maldiva Islands, : 


THE CURRENT, on mie ‘Malabar Coast, is generally very weak and datenais In No- Carent on 
vember, except about Anjenga, and between it and Cape Comorin, there is at times in this November. 
month, a strong set to the S. Eastward, along the shore. Between Anjenga and Cape Co- 
morin, there is at times, in J anuary, a current setting to the northward. 

From November to March, when the weather is generally fine, with land and sea breezes, From thenee 


to March, 


there is seldom any current on the coast. But between the islands and the African Coast, none. 
it sets with the monsoon, to the S. Westward. 

In March and. April, when N. W: winds blow strong, a drain of lee current ‘is generally cx Carrents in 
impelled before them, along shore to the S. Eastward; at other,times, there is little or no April 
current. In these months, about the Laccadiva Islands and to the westward of them, it sets 
mostly to the southward or S:'Westward; particularly in March, when, the N. E. monsoon 
continues throughout this month at times, or even to the 5th or 6th of April, in the open sea 
between the islands and African Coast ; the current, then, sets with the wind to the S. W. 

It may be observed, as a general rule, that in this sea the current.is governed by the wind, 
always setting to leeward when the latter blows from one. direction any considerable time. 

In May, the current mostly sets to the southward, from 4 to 6 or 7 miles per day, but tm may an 
near the southern part:of the coast, about Anjenga and Cape Comorin, it sets sometimes “"” 
stronger ; in this month, and also in June, it however, often happens, that there is little or 
no current hear the coast. When the wind veers to the southward in these months, it brings 
with it a current setting along shore to the northward; this is always the case on the nor- 
thern part of the coast, about the entrance of Bombay Harbour. “In the open sea, to the - 
westward of the islands, the current in these months, sets generally to the eastward. | 

In July, when the rains have swelled the rivers, producing great outsets, the’current begins ane trom 
to set stronger along the coast to the southward: at the entr ance of Bombay harbour, there vember. 
is seldom any southerly current experienced, the freshes setting directly out to the westward, 
and the flood and ebb tide counteracting each other ; but a little to the southward of Bombay, 
the southerly current is generally found to run from 10 to 15 miles per day, augmenting to 
15 and 20 miles as the distance is increased to the southward. This southerly current con- 
tinues during August and September, strongest between Cochin and Cape Comorin, where it 


Pp 
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frequently runs from 20 to $0 miles in 24 hours, in August, September, and the early part 
of October. In general, the current diverges a little from the direction of the coast, when 
the freshes are strong out of the rivers, although at times, it inclines toward the shore ; be- 
tween Calicut and Anjenga, in the latter end of September and beginning of October, it has 
been found at times to set E.S. E. and S. E. from 1 to 14 mile per hour. 

This southerly current setting along the coast, is not constantly experienced, being liable 
to obstructions from various causes, particularly when the wind hangs far south, and blows 
strong. So late as the end of July, the current has at times, been found to set weak to the 
northward, between Anjenga and Cape Comorin, but this seldom happens. 

In July and August, to the westward of the islands, in the open sea, the current sets to 
the eastward with the wind; in September and October, it sets to the southward. 

Ships bound round Cape Comorin, sail from Bombay in every month of the year, but at 
the present time, none attempt the passage up the coast after May, until September is con- 
siderably advanced.* The passage to the northward in September and October, is rendered 
very tedious, by adverse winds and currents on the southern part of the coast. In the Anna, 
we made the land over Anjenga, 18th September, 1793; found the winds at N. W. and va- 
riable, with frequent light airs, and a constant strong current to the southward. This 
obliged us to anchor frequently when the breezes failed, to prevent being driven back by the 
current. The weather seemed threatening at times, with heavy showers, and some light 
squalls from the sea, which produced a considerable swell setting in upon the shore. 

On the 11th of October, we reached Mount Dilly; there, the southerly current failed, and 
was succeeded by a small drain to the northward two days; and on the 21st, we reached 
Bombay. ) 


f 
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BOMBAY HARBOU R, and the circumjacent LAND 3 with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


‘Ist. DESCRIPTION OF THE HILLS, LIGHTHOUSE, ISLANDS, &c. 


- NEAT’S TONGUE, is an oblong high hill, on the Island Salset, situated to the N. N. 
Eastward of the harbour ; it has a regular sloping outline, seen at a considerable distance 
from sea, when the weather is clear. On the south-east point of this hill, there is a white 
house, which answers as a mark to avoid Caranja Shoal, by keeping it, or that point of the 
Neat’s Tongue, a little open with the north-west end of Butcher’s Island. This is a low 
island, situated far up the harbour between Caranja and Salset, of a regular and level aspect, 


-with a few trees, and some small buildings on it; but it 1s not perceived, until a ship has en- 


tered the harbour. Toward the south end of Caranja Shoal, abreast the great hill, the 
south-east end of the Neat’s Tongue may be brought to touch the north-west end of But- 
cher’s Island. 


* It is however, remarkable, and evinces great nautical skill and perseverance among the English navigators 
of early times, that some of them effected a passage up the Malabar Coast, nearly in the strength of the S. W. 
monsoon. The ship Bengal Merchant, from England, Capt. Perse, on the 17th July, 1686, made the coast at 
Anjenga, anchored in 19 fathoms off Quilon on the 20th, and remained here some time; on 14th August, 
she moored at Calicut, left it on the 19th, passed Mount Dilly on the 23d, and arrived at Bombay Harbour on 


the 7th of September. These dates are supposed to be those of the eld stile, or 11 days later than the present 
calculation. 
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ELEPHANTA ISLAND, about 3 miles south-eastward from the point of the Neat’s =eptam. 
Tongue, and about the same distance east from Butcher's Island, has a peak a little north- 
ward from its centre: it is the first isolated piece of high land seen to the right of the Neat’s | 
Tongue, in approaching the harbour from the south-west or westward. 


CARANJA ISLAND, situated to the southward of Elephanta, on the east side of the Caranja 
harbour, is of considerable extent, low and woody ; except two remarkable hills, called Great = 


and Little Caranja Hills, separated by a neck of low land. , 


CARANJA LITTLE HILL, situated on the north part of the island, has an irregular uitue, ana 
outline, about the same height as Elephanta, resembling it when seen from seaward ; and is 
the secund piece of isolated high land, seen to the right of the Neat’s Tongue. 


CARANJA GREAT HILL, situated near the south part of the island, is very conspi- crest Huu. 
cuous, being a little convex, of tabular form, with a steep declivity at each end; which 
parts are called the north and south brows of the hill. On the north brow, there is a small 
knob, with the ruins of a building; which, except when near it, is not perceived. This 
hill is the ¢hird piece of isolated high land, seen to the right of the Neat’s Tongue. . 


HIGH LAND OF TULL, is the next in succession to the right {or southward) seen in rigs Lana 
coming from the westward. The opening between this and Caranja Great Hill, leads into” 


Penn River. 


HENERY ISLAND, is very low, fortified around with a wall, bearing from Kanary tesery — 


about E. by N. 1} mile, and is distant about a mile from the main. — 


KANARY ISLAND, is higher than the former, and though small, is covered with ranay 
houses and trees, encircled by a fortified wall. Being situated under the high land of Tull,“ 
it 1s not easily perceived from seaward. It appears of square form, level and small, and is 
just discernible from the decks of the ships in Bombay harbour when they are elevated b 
the tide near high water, the distance being 15 miles. This island is in lat. 18° 49! 1¢" N. 
and on the meridian of the lighthouse of Old Woman's Island, distant from it 114 miles. 


OLD WOMAN'S ISLAND, is low, with a small elevation at the south end, on which ota womass 
part the lighthouse is situated, being in lat. 18° 53/45’ N. and bears true S. 36° W. from Ligon. 
Bombay Castle, distant 24 miles. It is kept white, and the lantern being 130 feet above 
the level of the sea, may be seen at a considerable distance in clear weather ; but it is ge- 
nerally hazy about the entrance of Bombay harbour. The island is separated in two parts 
by a small causeway, covered by the sea on spring tides; the southern part is sometimes 
called Colabah, and the smallest part to the northward, on which Broughton’s Grove is situ- 
ated, Old Woman's Island. In April, 1803, the variation at the lighthouse was 00° 50’ W. 
having altered little during 30 or 40 years, which is the case in most perts of the seas of 


India. 


BOMBAY ISLAND, in coming from seaward, appears very low, excepting Malabar tommy 
Hill, which is of middling height, having a regular oblong appearance, sloping a little toward musve 
the sea, and is covered with trees; among these, some white buildings are interspersed, with 


@ signal- post and flag-staff at the point. 
MAZAGON HILL, situated to the northward of Bombay Town, is of middling height, so» == 


not easily known until well up the harbour. Parell Hill, farther northward, is a round mount 
| Pp2 


Suree Fort. 


Cross Island. 


Bombay 
Castle. 
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having on it a flag-staff:; but this, and an oblong hill near it, covered with trees, are not 
perceived til] far up the harbour. Suree Fort is on a point of land near these hills. 


CROSS ISLAND, lies about 2 miles to the northward of the shipping ; itis small, and 
resembles a haycock. 


NORTH-EAST BASTION, of Bombay Castle, is the most prominent angle of the 
works toward the sea. When abreast of the Sunken Rock shoal, coming up the harbour, 
this bastion is not easily distinguished from the wall of Fort George, which is situated a 


little farther to the northward, and on higher ground than the former. 


THE FLAGSTAFY, is situated on the S. E. bastion of Bombay Castle, in lat. 18° 
55' 48" N. and in lon. 72° 57’ 40° E. of Greenwich, by mean of 10 immersions and emer- 
sions of Jupiter’s Ist and @d satellites, observed by me in January, February, March, and 
April, 1803, and compared with M..D. Lambre’s computation for Greenwich mean time. 
This lon. of Bombay, is corroborated by numerous chronometric and lunar observations, 
taken by various navigators; although Captain Basil Hall, of the Royal Navy, made it 
7 miles more to the west, by 3 eclipses of Jupiter's Ist satellite, in 1814; or in lon. 


72° 50}! E. 


Fonl Ground 
off Tull des- 
eribed, 


2d. DESCRIPTION OF DANGERS, WITH THE MARKS TO 
AVOID THEM. | 


TULL REEF, OR FOUL GROUND OFF TULL, may be considered during the 
S. W. monsoon, the greatest danger in the entrance of the harbour, to ships at a great 
draught of water. : : 

It is generally composed of rocky bottom in’ patches, with large gaps of soft ground 
between them; particularly within the outermost patches, there is a gap or channel of 
deep water and soft ground, extending N. N. E. and S.S. W., which is wide at the northern 
part. ‘The Surat Castle, struck on one of the outer patches of rocks, lost her rudder, and 
narrowly escaped being wrecked, by the high sea lifting her over it into the gap of soft 
ground inside, where there are 1 and 2 fathoms more water than on the outermost rocky 

atches. - a = be 
. The outermost patches of rocky ground, on which are only 3$ or 32 fathoms at low water 
spring tides, lie near 23 miles distant from the nearest shore of Tull; and a direct line south 
from the lighthouse, just clears (or nearly touches), the western edge of the outermost patch 
of recky ground.* , : : 

For avoiding the dangers in the entrance of the harbour, the Mount,.or Nob of Tull, is 
useful as a mark in thick weather ; it being of a round form, situated near the sea at the ex- 
tremity of Tull Point, and detached from the more distant land. - | 


* In Mr. Nichelson’s large Plan of Bombay Harbour, and others copied from it, from Tull Point the Reef or 
Foul Ground is projected out in the form of a tongue, the extremity of which is distant only 1} mile from the 
Point: A line from the lighthouse 6. by E., in these plans, passes clear of it; whereas, this line really passes over 
the middle of the Foul Ground, where there is frequently 1 and 14 fathom more water than on the rocky A scarce 
near a mile farther out. Through the gaps or channels inside these patches, several ships have passed in the 
fair season, without knowing it; and there is depth at half tide on them, sufficient for a ship when the sea 18 
smooth ; but in the S. W. monsoon, the high sea that rolls in toward Tull, seems sometimes ready to break on the 
outermost rocky patches of the foul ground. | : 
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With Tull Nob bearing from E. 7 N. to E. by S., the foul ground is very dangerous, a8 How to 
here, the rocky patches project farthest out, and the depth of water decreases very little near 
them. With these bearings of the Nob, approach no nearer the foul ground than to bring 
Kanary S. $ E., or the lighthouse N. 3 E.; or keep the latter a little open to the eastward 
of all Malabar Hill, until a large rock at the entrance of Penn River, called Gull Island, 
is about half a point open to the southward of the low woody south point of Caranja, near 
the Great Hill, or until the south brow of this hill bears E. by N.; you are then to the 
northward of the extremity of Tull Reef. With Gull Island very little open, or touching 
the low woody south point of Caranja when the lighthouse bears. N. 4 W., or is a little 
shut in with the eastern part of Malabar Hill, you are on the northern point of the foul 
ground, where 54 fathoms rocky bottom, is the least water at low spring tides. .There is 
no danger in the fair season, by borrowing a little upon this point of the foul ground; 
from 43 to 54 fathoms hard ground, being the smallest depths at low water ; but do not shut 
Gull Island far in upon the low woody point of Caranja. : 


‘CARANJA SHOAL, is an extensive bank on the eastern side of the harbour, projecting caranje 
a great way out from Caranja Island to the westward. The south-western edge of it bears 8" 
from Tull Nob about N. by W., from the south brow of Caranja Great Hill about west, 
and is distant from Gull Island near 2 miles to the north-westward. 

The north part of this shoal opposite the Little Hill, is steep to, and rocky in some 
places: but the south part of it abreast the Great Hill is more even, composed of hard 
sand, and not so steep as abreast the Little Hill. The S.E. point of the Neat’s Tongue 
open with the N. W. end of Butcher’s Island, leads clear to the westward of the edge of 
this shoal. On the southern edge of the shoal, abreast the Great Hill, a ship may in fine 
weather, borrow to have a hard or shoal cast in working, when certain of not missing stays ; 
but should tack on getting the first cast of hard soundings, particularly in a large ship, and 


near low water. 


SOUTH-WEST PRONG, or S. W. extremity of the reef which surrounds Olds. w. provg, 
Woman's Island, forms the northern boundary of the entrance into the harbour, and Tull true bar.’ 
Reef the other; the breadth of the channel between them is about 3 miles.. The extreme” . 
point of the S. W. Prong, is distant 2.9, or near 3 miles from the lighthouse, bearing S. 
36° W. ;* for a line drawn from the extremity of the Prong N. 36° E. passes through the 
lighthouse, through. Broughton’s Grove, through the Flagstaff of Bombay Castle, and 
_ touching the inner part of Cross Island, ‘passes to the central part of the Neat’s Tongue, 
making a transit with all these places. From Malabar Point it bears S. ? W. distant 5 
miles. | 
The S. W. Prong, consists of sharp rocks ; being steep to, the soundings give no warning 
near it. At low water spring tides, the rocks appear above the surface to a considerable 
distance from the lighthouse, and when the sea runs high in the S. W. monsoon, heavy 
breakers appear far out upon the Prong at low water, but. not to its extreme point. For 
rounding this Prong, and entering the harbour, a good mark in clear weather is the Funnel 
Hill, remarkable by a rock on it resembling a chimney, and is situated behind Caranja Island, 
about 18 miles eastward from Bombay Castle. In entering the harbour, when the Funnel tri,” 
Hill is visible, keep it just open, or touching the north brow of Caranja Great Hill, or that 
part of the hill E. 7° N. until the Oyster Rock is brought on with the flagstaff of Bombay 124 proceed 
Castle ; you may then begin to haul to'the N. Eastward round the reef, drawing the Oyster 
Rock as far in upon the town as the court-house, or largest building, by the time the light- 


* It has been erroneously stated to bear S. 40° W. from the lighthouse, a dangerous mistake, by exhibiting the 
entrance of the harbeur broader than it really is; more particularly as Tull Reef projects much farther out from 
the shore an the other side of the entrance, than is delineated in the former plans of the harbour. 
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house is brought to bear North or N. 4 W. By the time it bears N.N. W. the Oyster 
Rock should be brought on with the church steeple ; steer then well to the Eastward to pass 
clear of the Sunken Rock Shoal, by bringing Mazagon House or. Hill, a large half point 
open to the Eastward of the outer bastion of Bombay Castle. This mark continued, will 
carry a ship clear to the Eastward of the Sunken Rock Shoal, and of the Dolphin Reef, and 
to the westward of the Middle Ground, among the shipping in the harbour. 

On the northern declivity of the high land of Tull, there are near each other, two small 
hummocks called the Paps, but not very conspicuous; when the Funnel Hill is not seen, 
Tull Nob on with the northernmost of the 2 Pups, is a safe but close mark, in passing the 
.extreme point of the Prong. Do not bring the Nob of Tull to the southward of this north 
Pap, for if brought between the Paps, you will pass over the extreme point of the Prong, 
where a large ship may strike on the rocks at low water if there is any swell. 

When the lighthouse bears N. N. E., there is a gap or bason in the reef, with a soft 
bottom, and the same depths of water as in the channel. This gap separates the outer 
part of the reef, or South-west Prong, from the eastern part generally called the Suath- 
east Prony, which commences when the lighthouse bears about N. by E. 3 E., extending 
nearly in a north-east direction to the Sunken Rock Shoal. This part of the reef, is also 
rocky, with some small gaps of soft ground and deep water on its outer edge, when the 
lighthouse bears from N. 4 W. to N. by E. There are several small holes, or places of 
soft ground and deep water, well in upon the reef, having 3} or 4 fathoms rocky bottom 
much farther out, toward its exterior edge. 7 

The soundings near the eastern part of the reef, like those close to the South-west 
Prong, are soft mud, but no guide in the approach toward it; the depths being nearly the 
same in mid-channel as close to the reefs, or not more than 4 a fathom difference : there is 
rather less depth near the edge of the foul ground off Tull, than toward the reef off Old 
Woman’s Island. 

When so far entered the barbour as to have the lighthouse N. 3 W. or N. by W., the 
reef projecting around Old Woman’s Island is not so steep and dangerous as it is farther 
out; for the hard rocky bottom is then more even, and a ship not drawing much water, 
might venture to get a hard cast on it, when the lighthouse is more westerly than N. + W., 
a the tide flowing fast; but if near low water, with any swell, it would be imprudent to 
borrow on the edge of the reef in any part.® 


SUNKEN ROCK SHOAL, is near $ a mile in length east and west, and near 2 
cables lengths in breadth at the widest part, consisting of hard uneven ground, @ and 3 fa- 
thoms on it at low water, springs. On the outer edge, to the eastward, there is a large rock 
on which the sea sometimes breaks, when near low water in the S. W. monsoon; which is 
seldom, there being 1} and 14 fathoms over the rock, at low water spring tides. A buoy 
is in general placed near it on the outside, or upon it, anda pilot vessel stationed there in 
the $. W. monsoon. The buoy, placed ata small distance outside of it, bears from the 
liyhthouse S. 68° E. 1.39 mile. From this rock, the shoal has been called the Sunken 
Rock, though it is properly a constderable shoal, having another rocky place, of 14 and 2 
fathoms at low water, on the inner part of it, about 4 a mile from the former. Between 
them, the depths on the shoal are 2, 3, and 34 fathoms at low water, generally hard ground ; 
and the imner part of this shoal, joins to the upper end of the reef projecting from Old 


* The Flagstaff of Bombay Castle to the eastward of the Oyster Rock, (Mr. Nichelson’s mark for passing 
clear of the S.E Prong, or een partof the Reef) is too close ; for several ships ly laden, have in runni 
along the edge of the Reef, struck on it about low water, with this mark on. The Oyster Rock being situa 
near Old Woman’s Islard, and a small part of it only visible above water at high tides, it is not easily discerned 
by a stranger, till well within the entrance of the harbour. 
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Woman’s Island, which makes the passage inside the Sunken Rock Shoal unsafe, except for 
small vessels. ; 
The northernmost tomb on Old Woman’s Island, in one with tlie south part of the Oyster 


Rock, leads clear to the northward, or above the Sunken Rock Shoal. 
Malabar Point open to the southward of the southernmost grove of trees on Old Woman’s 
Mazagon Hill 3 a point Toipas clear 
t. 


of 


Island, leads clear to the southward of the Sunken Rock Shoal. 
open with the outer bastion of the castle, leads clear to the eastward of this shoal. 


DOLPHIN REEF, is a rocky shoal projecting from Broughton’s Grove, which is @ Doiphin 
large plantation of brab trees on the N. E. part of Old. Woman’s Island; on the inner part 
of this reef, near the shore, the rocks at low water springs, are dry. Mazagon House a 
little open with the outer bastion of Bombay Castle, leads on its edge, but 4 a point open To avoid it. 
leads clear of it. When Malabar Point is on with the gut between Old Woman’s Island, 
and the low sandy south point of Bombay, called Mendam’s Point, you are clear to the 
northward of it ; and Malabar Point a little open to the southward of Broughton’s Grove, is 


clear to the southward of this reef. , 


APOLLO SPIT, projecting from the saluting battery to a considerable distance, is hard Apotio spit. 
and stony, but not dangerous ; ships moor clear of it, to prevent grounding, or rubbing their 
cables. When on the outer point of this spit, the guard-house over the Apollo gate, is 
between the small turret and the bushy tree on the ramparts, and Mazagon House a little 


open with the outer bastion of Bombay Castle. 


MIDDLE GROUND SHOAL, is steep to, all round; on the S. E. side, it is a steep miane 
wall of rucks, the sea nearly breaking on it at low water, spring tides, when blowing hard, shoal. 
there being only 3 and 4. feet on the shoalest places at these times. Suree Fort just marist 
touching the west point of Cross Island, leads clear inside or to the westward of the Middle ori.” 
Ground. The Oblong Wuody Hill (close to the northward of Parell Hill), a little more than 
half shut in with the west end of Cross Island, leads clear to the eastward or outside of the 
Middle Ground :— or another mark to pass outside of it, is the sandy beach to the south- 
ward of Suree Fort, all open to the eastward of Cross Island. When clear to the northward 
of this shoal, the church steeple is on with the Bunder Gate; and Malabar Point on with 


the sandy point of Bombay Island, is clear of it to the southward. 


FLAGSTAFF SHOAL consists of rocky bottom, the depths on its shoalest parts being riage 
about 14 feet at low water spring tides. .Between this and the two last mentioned shoals, is *°” 
the ee where ships generally moor, abreast the town, in 4 and 5 fathoms at low water, 
soft mud. 

The church steeple and flagstaff in one, and Mazagon ruined fort (or black tower) on with Mars tor it, 
the gap between Parell Hill and the Oblong Woody Hill, is on the centre of the Flagstaff te avoised. 
Shoal ; but Mazagon ruined fort on with the centre (or rather nearer the gap than the centre) 
of the Oblong Woody Hill, leads clear inside of it; and Magazon ruined fort on with the 
centre of Parell Hill leads clear of it on the outside. When clear to the northward of it, 
the church steeple is a little open to the southward of the single brab tree on the castle ; and 
when to the southward of it, the flagstaff on the castle is a little more than half way from 


the steeple toward the single brab tree. 
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3d OF TIDES, SOUNDINGS, &c. 
oftde. ‘LT is requisite for every person sailing in or out of Bombay Harbour, to remember that 
the tides rise and fall from 14 to 17 feet on the springs, and 10 or 12 feet perpendicular at 

the quadratures. 

At low water spring tides, the depths close to the S. W. Prong, and round the edge of the 
reef extending from Old Woman's Island, are 64 and 7 fathoms, and 9 or 9} fathoms at 
high water. | 

rarer test The depths close to the N. W. extremity of Tull Reef, are about $ a fathom less than 
mene near the Prongs, and in mid-channel, about 4 a fathom more than near them. 
With the lighthouse bearing N. or N. by W., the depth at low water spring tides, is 73 
ang ete... OF 7% fathoms in the fair channel between the reefs, which shoals gradually in proceeding up 
the harbour, to 61 and 63 fathoms abreast the Sunken Rock Shoal, and to 5 or 54 fathoms 
near the Middle Ground Shoal ; but marks and not soundings must be the principal guide, 
both in the entrance and within the harbour. 
Except upon the reefs or shoals, the bottom is proper for anchorage throughout the har- 
Velocity ot bour, being soft mud or clay. The velocity of strong spring tides between Tull Reef and 
snd vneipay, CHE Prongs is 23 or 2$ miles per hour, abreast the shipping outside the Middle Ground 
rection. | Shoal nearly the same, but not so strong where they moor. In the entrance of the harbour 
the tide does not set fair through the channel, but the flood slants over the extremity of. the 
foul ground off Tull to the eastward, towards the opening leading to Penn River. And du- 
ring the rains in the 8S. W. monsoon, the ebb sets strong out of that river to.the westward, 
which greatly assists ships in- working out of the harbour; but it is only on the springs that 

wer. the outsets from the rivers are strong. At the Dock Head and where the ships moor, it is 
high water at a few-minutes past 11 o'clock, on full and change of moon; and about three 
quarters of an hour later below the Sunken Rock Shoal, in the entrance of the harbour.* 

ack By. § The breadth of Back Bay, formed between Malabar Point and the lighthouse, is near 3 
miles ; the water all over it is very shoal, with reefs of rocks partly dry at low water, but 
there is a small channel for boats along the north side of it, close under Malabar Hill. This 
bay might be possibly inistaken for. the entrance of the harbour, by persons unacquainted, 
falling in with the land to the northward in thick weather, when the lighthouse or other marks 
are not discernible. 

soit ad On the parallel of Kanary Island, the depths are 7 fathoms at low water'5 miles from it, 

babar '* 14 fathoms about 10 miles, 30 fathoms about 20 miles, 40 fathoms about 11 leagues from 
it; and 40 leagues west from this island, the depth of water is only increased to 50 fathoms, 

$0 flat is the bank on the parallel of the entrance of the harbour. 

tothe nerthe Lt has been observed, that the extremity of the S. W. Prong is steep to, and the sound- 

Frog. INS Near it no guide; but to the northward of the Prong, when the Peak of Elephanta is 
shut in with the lighthouse, the depth decreases gradually on the edge of the hard ground 
that projects from the rocky ledges of Back Bay to seaward. 


Quality of 
bottom. 


‘ 


. In December and January, when the sun is near the southern tropic, there’ is on the springs nearly 2 feet 
more rise of tide in the night than in the day ;- but in June and July, when the sun has great north declination, 
the day tides are highest. In the foul weather season, ships are therefore, moved in and out of dock with day 
light; but ships drawing much water, must in the former months be transported in and out on the night tides. 
The docks at present can receive 5 ships of the line, and are well constructed There is another at Mazagon for 
small ships. ‘his phenomenon of inequality of night and day tides, in the different seasons, is also experienced on 
Hi Guzarat and Guadel Coasts, and apparently on the South Coast of China, and in some other places of the 

tern seas. 
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4th. BRIEF REMARKS FOR ENTERING THE HARBOUR. 


TO REFER to all the marks given to avoid the shoals, in describing them under Section or enteriag 
ed, it may often be difficult when ships are ranning speedily into the harbour, with a strong “**“""" 
wind and flood tide ; the following directions, therefore, may be readily comprehended to 
guide the navigator, as the pilots cannot reach a ship in the 8S. W. monsoon until she is well 
entered the harbour. ) | 

Should a ship in working out, meet with severe weather, split her sails, or sustain any ac- 
cident in the night, so as to force her to return; or, if approaching the harbour from sea, 
with a fair wind for running into it during the S. W. monsoon, it will be prudent, if the 
Island Kanary is seen and not the light, to keep it well to the S. Eastward until the latter is 
visible. If the wind is southerly, do not bring Kanary to the southward of S. 4 E.; if wes pirections. 
terly, or baffling, with a swell rolling in toward Tull, do not bring it to the southward .of at 
most S. by E. until the light is seen, or in shoaling haul to the. N. N. Westward, there being 
a flat extending from Kanary to the S. W. part of the foul ground off Tull. . In standing to- 
ward this flat, the depth decreases gradually, and increases in standing from it about N.N. W. 
toward the S. W. Prong. When the light on Old Woman’s Island is seen, ‘let it bé the prin- 
cipal guide. Should the wind be far to the westward, or baffling, with a heavy swell rolling 
in upon Tull, run into the entrance of the harbour, —— the hight N. Ni E. to N.N.E. © 
4 E. until the S. W. prong is judged to be near, then edge away to the eastward. (The 
lighthouse N. N. E. $ E., leads a ship within the extreme point of the S. W. prong ; bearing 

.N.E., it is on with the large gap of the reef between the prongs.) Should the wind pre- 
vail brisk at S. Westward, bring the light N. by E. or N. by E. 4 E., and run in with these 
bearings, which will carry a ship fairly into the entrance of the harbour, about mid-channel 
between the extremity of the S. W. prong and the edge of Tull Reef. When thus far ad- 
vanced, if the night is not very dark, Caranja Great Hill will be seen, known by its bold and 
even shape, and by the bearing. When its south brow bears E. by N. 3 N. itis in one with 
the northern extremity of the foul ground off Tull, where the smallest depth is 54 fathoms 

at low water with this bearing. When the south brow of this hill bears E. by N. you are to 
the northward of all Tull foul ground, and ought to edge over to the eastward, to give a good 
birth to the southern part of the reef off Old Woman’s Island. : | 

When running in with the light N. by E. to N. N. E.,* if the night is dark, and Caranja 

Great Hill not discernible, it may be difficult to know when you are to the northward of 
Tull foul ground, and approaching the southern edges of the prongs; in this case, much at- 
tention is requisite, as it must depend on judgment. The northern part of Tull foul ground 
where there is any danger, is distant from the lighthouse upward of 5 miles, whereas, the 
edges of the prongs, are only 2 and 24 miles from it bearing N. by E. or N. by E.4 E.; the 
light may therefore ‘be asefal at times as a guide, by attending to the brilliancy and ap- 
pearance, to judge from what side of the channel it is seen. 

When the lighthouse bears N. 36° E. and N. by E. 4 E., the south brow of Caranja 
Great Hill is in one with the edge of the prongs bearing E. 3 S.; therefore, the south brow 
of this hill from East when near the prongs, to E. by N. 3 N. on the northern extremity of 
Tull foul ground, are the bearings for the breadth of the channel in this narrowest part of 
the entrance of the harbour. 

__ In running in under easy sail, with the light bearidg N. by E. to N. by E.3E., if 
Caranja Great Hill is not discernible, and you judge yourself to the northward of Tull Reef, 


* Care must be taken not to mistake any of the casual lights of the military cantonments on Old Woman's 
{sland, for that of the lighthouse; although, with common attention, this cannot probably ever happen. 


Qq 
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and approaching the south part of the prongs, by the appearance of the light or otherwise, 
edge immediately well over to the eastward until it is brought to bear N. by W. or 
N. N. W., you will then be above the prongs and most dangerous parts of the reet. Should 
you be deceived in estimating the distance from the light, and have a hard cast on the edge 
of the reef with the light N. by E..or N. by E. 4 E., haul out instantly to the S. Eastward, 
it being steep to, with deep gaps, from 6} fathoms soft, to 3% or 4 fathoms rocky ground at 
low water, with these bearings. On the other hand, should you have edged to the eastward 
before being clear to the northward of Tull Reef, and get hard or irregular soundings on it, 
haul to the N. Westward a little, till in the fair channel. 

Having passed inside of Tull Reef and the Prongs as directed, and the light bearing 
N. by W. or N. N. W., you are then fairly entered into the harbour, and may steer N. E. 

Ané to pro: to N. E. by E. until the light is brought to bear W. NN. W. When it bears from W.N. W. 

spose to W. by N. you are abreast the Sunken Rock Shoal, and should edge well over to the 
eastward towards Caranja Shoal, to give the former a wide birth; when the light bears W. 
by N. you are above it, and may haul directly to the westward, and anchor with the light 
any way between W. by N. and W.S. W., which are fair bearings betwixt the Sunken 
Rock and Middle Ground Shoals. If the night is dark, to prevent running too close to the 
Oyster Rock under Old Woman's Island, or too near the Middle Ground Shoal, anchor 
with the light bearing from W. by N. to W. by S. 

Should a ship in edging to the eastward to give a wide birth to the Sunken Rock Shoal, 
get so far over as to have a shoal or hard cast on the edge of Caranja Shoal, there is no 
danger if she haul directly off to regain the fair channel in the western side of the harbour, 
for this shoal is not here so steep, as itis farther up abreast of Caranja Little Hill, op- 
posite to the Town of Bombay. With the wind at W. or W. by N., it will not be pru- 
dent to make free with the eastern side of the harbour, either toward Tull Reef or Caranja 
Shoal. 


5th. TO WORK INTO THE HARBOUR DURING THE NIGHT, WHEN THE 
WEATHER IS CLEAR. 


Toworkino WHEN the sky is clear in the night during the fair weather season, persons a little ac- 
the barboer ~quainted, to save time, may work into the harbour with the land wind and flood tide, after 
Kanary, or the light on Old Woman's Island 1s discerned. Work toward the entrance of 
the harbour, traversing with the light when seen from N. 4 E. to N.N.E. 4 E., until the 
south brow of Caranja Great Hill bears E. by N. or E. by N. 4 N., being then above the 
extremity of Tull Reef, long tacks to the eastward may be made with safety, toward the 
south end of Caranja Shoal. 3 

When the south brow of Caranja Great Hill bears East, you are on the parallel leadin 
close to the outer edges of the prongs; and in tacking from the north side of the channel 
ought to keep the light to the westward of north. With the light bearing from N. by W. 
to N. W., the edge of the reef is not so dangerous and steep as farther out amengst the 

prongs, and a ship with these bearings, if not going fast through the water, nor drawin 
above 18 or 19 feet, might venture to get a hard cast on it, when more than half-flood. 
Otherwise, this is not advisable, for some ships, even in day-light, by borrowing too close, 
have struck on this part of the reef near low water. When the light bears from W.N. W. 
to W. by N. the Sunken Rock Shoal is abreast, give it a wide birth by working well over 
to the eastward; and in so doing, should the depth of water decrease, or a hard cast be got 
on the edge of Caranja Shoal, haul directly to the westward, or tack to regain the proper 
channel. hen the light bears W. by N. you are above the Sunken Rock Shoal, stand then 
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well over to the western side of the harbour, and anchor with the light from W. by N. to. 
W.S. W. at discretion, between the Sunken Rock and Middle Ground Shoals. 
When abreast of the Sunken Rock Shoal, and not too far over to the eastward, the ship- 
ping in the harbour may be discerned, if the night is very clear. Should the ships be 
plainly seen, and you be anxious to reach them, observe when the light is brought to bear 
W.S. W. you approach the Middle Ground Shoal, and make sure of not getting too near 
it on one side, nor to the Dolphin Reef on the other, for the distance between them is only asdsait to 
about 4a mile: With Cross Island N. by E. you are close to the inner edge of the Middle” ’”"* 
Ground Shoal, when it bears N. by E. % E. you are close to the outer edge of the Dolphin 
Reef, these angular bearings of Cross Island embracing the breadth of the channel, when 
near the shipping, and passing within the Middle Ground Shoal. If Cross Island is seen 
through among the ships when the light is brought nearly W.S. W., bring the former im- 
mediately to bear N. by E. } E., and keep it so, in — between the dangers above 
mentioned, till you anchor among, or close to the shipping. Cross Island may be brought 
to bear from N. by E. } E. to N. by E. 3 E., if the bearings can be taken exactly, which is diffi- 
cult in the night; but there is not room to work in this narrow channel. The outer part | 
of the shipping bearing N. by E. $ E., or on with Cross Island, is also a good mark for 
running up with, when all the ships are moored inside the Middle Ground Shoal, but this 
is not always the case ; as some ships, when the harbour is crowded, moor to the northward, Caen r= 
in the stream of that shoal. It would be imprudent for a stranger to pass within the 
Middle Ground Shoal to the shipping, and no marks are discerned in the night, to lead him 
round the outside and north end of it; he ought therefore to anchor before the light is 
brought to bear W.S. W., or if needful, this may be done farther out, between the Sunken 
Rock Shoal and the entrance of the harbour, where the sea is broken by the reef projecting 
from Old Woman’s Island; but farther up, above the Sunken Rock Shoal, it is more 
smooth. Se | 
The bearings of the Light or Lighthouse, and south brow of Caranja Great Hill, which 70 steer, ana 
have been given as essential marks for guiding a ship into the entrance of the harbour in movringsin 
the night, will answer equally well in the day; and when approaching the Sunken Rock” °”*"” 
Shoal, bring Mazagon House or Hill half a point open with the outer bastion of Bombay 
Castle, which will lead you outside of that shoal, and directly between the Middle Ground 
Shoal and Dolphin Reef, to the shipping, in the harbour. If Mazagon Hill is not distinctly 
seen, and the wind be fair,. bring the — of Bombay Castle to bear North, which will 
carry you outside of the Sunken Rock Shoal, and just clear of the Dolphin Reef to the 
shipping in the harbour. With the flagstaff of the castle bearing north, you pass near the 
outer edge of the Dolphin Reef, and when it is N. N. W. { W. you are near the inner part 
of the Middle Ground Shoal. ' ' 
When the wind is northerly, ships generally work up between Caranja Shoal and the 
Middle Ground Shoal, then pass round the north end of the latter, in proceeding to their 
moorings, which is the most convenient method-with a northerly wind and flood tide. 
The channel outside the Middle Ground Shoal, between it and the north part of Caranja 


Shoal, 1s about 1} mile broad. 


6th. TO APPROACH THE HARBOUR IN THE S. W: MONSOON. 


A SHIP steering for Bombay Harbour, from the middle of May till August, may some- 
times have steady gales and clear weather, until she get within 25 or 30 leagues of the coast; 
but cloudy weather, with rain, and squalls, may be expected on the bank of soundings, as 
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state of wee she advances near the land. In June and July, more particularly when the S. W. monsoon 
bey harboar blows in full force, such weather is frequently experienced, precluding observations; she 


in the S.W. 
monsoon. 


Snakesare . 
in 


seen when 
soundings. 


Da 


How to 
preach it 


Period of 
the settin 
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Spring tides 
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ought therefore, to have good topsails and courses bent, that she may haul off and keep at 
a reasonable distance from the land, in case dark blowing weather should prevent the 
lat. from being correctly ascertained; for in dark stormy weather, it would be imprudent 
to run for the harbour, if the lat. is not obtained by observation of sun, moon, or stars. 
When a ship has got soundings in the S. W. monsoon on the edge of the bank, large snakes 
will be perceived if a look out is kept for them; these diminish in size, as the depths on 
the bank decrease, in running toward the land. If not exactly certain of the lat., it will be 
prudent to keep in from 18° 20/ N. to 18° 30’ N. and endeavour to get soundings on DI- 
RECTION BANK to the S. Westward of Kanary, for a guide ; which has on it from 22 to 
28 fathoms, course sand and small shells, with 30 and 32 fathoms mud within it :— But on the 
parallel of Kanary, the soundings decrease very regularly in steering to the eastward. 
Duning the early part and strength of the S. W. monsoon, great care must be observe® 


get to the not to get to the northward of the entrance of the harbour, for then, the current frequently 


the harbour. 


sets along the bank toward the Gulf of Cambay ; and should a ship get to the northward of 
the harbour late in May, June, and July, she may find it very difficult at times, if not im- 
possible, to work roufid the S. W. Prong.* 

Therefore, in these months, a ship should steer direct for Kanary, allowing for a northerly 
set, and endeavour to make it bearing between E. and S. E., taking cate to borrow a little 
either way as prudence may dictate and circumstances require, to a fair wind in 
entering the harbour. Should the wind incline to blow in squalls from West or W.N. W., 
take care not to run close in with the land to the southward of Kanary, as there might be 
difficulty in weathering that island with these winds, which are sometimes experienced in 
June and July, but more to be expected in August. In this month and September, the 
squalls come mostly from West and W.N. W., and the freshes from the rivers and Gulf 
of Cambay set to the southward ; it is therefore, not so dangerous at this late period of the 
season, to get to the northward of the entrance of the harbour, although it is still prudent 
to fall in with Kanary bearing to the southward of East, that no time be lost in entering 
.the harbour. 

It has been observed at Bombay, that the first stormy weather of the S. W. monsoon 
seldom comes with the full moon springs, but generally during the dark nights. “Although 
southerly winds prevail greatly after the middle of May, the stormy weather and rain most 
commonly do not set in until the dark nights, sometime between the 4th and 15th of June. 
From the. 8th of this month to the 15th or 20th of July, the weather is in general most 
unsettled and severe ; hard squalls, much rain, and dark cloudy weather, may then be fre- 
quently expected in the vicinity of Bombay Harbour. 


DIRECTIONS to WORK OUT of BOMBAY HARBOUR. 
in the S.W. MONSOON, and to SAIL Southward to the 
South COAST of CEYLON. 


DURING THE S.W. MONSOON, the spring tides are ‘most favorable for working 
out of Bombay Harbour ; for the freshes produced by the rains, set then strong out of Penn 


« By getting to the northward of the harbour in June, some ships have been driven on shore in Back Bay ; 
the Shah Byramgore, in a heavy gale that set in after she had worked out of the harbour, was forced to the 
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River, directly between Tull Reef and the S.W. Prong to the westward, which greatly working out 
assist a ship in working out:—Whereas, the ebb tide is weak at the quadratures, with Havou.” 
baffling light winds intervening between the squalls, and a heavy sea rolling in, which fre- 

quently prevents ships from getting an offing. Some ships have worked out on the neap 

tides to 18 fathoms, and were driven with a heavy swell during light baffling winds, back 

again into the harbour. ° } 

A large ship proceeding to sea, should have up her main top gallant mast with the sail, 4 castor. 
for it will be found very useful in assisting her to obtain an offing, when intervals of light 
breezes are frequent between the squalls. And al) ships, sailing from this harbour from the 
middle of May to September, ought to have strong sails bent. 

In working out of the harbour in June and July, or in blowing unsettled weather, be Howto wor 
sure to keep the entrance open after the pilot leaves you; by working with the Light or tito. 
Lighthouse whtlst visible, bearing from N. $ E. to N. N. E. 4 E., the entrance of the har- 
bour will then be retained open, into which the flood tide and swell will drive you if there 
is little wind, and prevent you from being drifted to the northward of it, or from being ne- 
cessitated to anchor outside. This can never be done in the S. W. monsoon without the 
risk of losing the anchor, and probably greater loss may be sustained. When outside of Tull 
Reef, the water will deepen in standing to the N. Westward near the S. W. Prong, and 
will shoal in standing to the southward, if you approach the Flat off Kanary. In June and 
great part of July, as the squalls come mostly from W.S. Westward, work to the southward 
of the entranc@ of the harbour with the ebb ; the following flood will not be then so strong 
felt as near the reef, and a considerable stretch may be made to seaward if the wind will 
admit, taking care not to get to the northward of the 8S. W. Prong, by keeping the Light- 
house to the northward of N. E. by N. After getting into 20 or 22 fathoms water, you 
may continue to stand along the coast to the southward, if the depth does not decrease, 
observing to make a stretch to the N. Westward at times when the wind is favorable, until 
you get into 35 or 40 fathoms; and with safety you may then ‘proceed to the southward, 
occasionally sounding, to make certain that the depth does not decrease. 

In August, it is seldom difficult to get an offing, for the squalls draw to the northward of 
west, and the freshes in general set strong out of the rivers, which enable ships at times to 
stand from the harbour direct to the southward without tacking; this has also happened in 
June, and July, though seldom. In August, it is not so dangerous to get to the northward 
of the S. W. Prong, although still advisable to keep the entrance of the harbour open.. 
In this month, you need not be particular to obtain a great offing in the parallel of Kanary, 
but after rounding that island, may stand along the coast to the southward, if the wind will 
permit you to increase the depth of water ; otherwise, a tack at times must be made, until it 
is increased to 30 or 35 fathoms. 

Ships passing along the edge of the bank of soundings in the strength of the S. W. mon- 
soon, should be always prepared for stormy weather, because the squalls are often of long 
continuance and very severe ;* at other times, fine weather may be experienced, with inter- 


vals of light breezes. | 


+ 


northward of it, and driven on the rocks near Versavah, where most of the crew perished, and the ship was 
In pieces, Other ships have been in distress, and with great exertions got round the prong, into the 
harbour. An American ship bound to Bengal had a narrow escape ; having experienced strong easterly cure 
rents, she fell in with the high land of St. John, when near Point Palmiras in the Bay of Bengal by dead reckon- 
ing: This happened when the S. W. monsoon was blowing strong late in June. Being a fast sailing ship, she 
cleared the shore under a press of canvass, passed Bombay, stood to the southward, and arrived safe at Madras. 

* Late in June, some ships in 45 and 50 fathoms water, have been unable to make any progress to the south- 
ward for several days together, by the wind blowing in severe squalls from S. Westward with a high sea ; others 
with indifferent sails bent, after splitting them, have been nearly driven on shore, and two fine ships were really 
driven on it, and wrecked several years ago. By carrying a press of sail during the squalls, many ships have 
lost a lower yard or topmast ; it is therefore prudent, when the weather seems to be setting in severe, for a large 
ship to make snug, by taking a reef in her courses. : 
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Geers di. = From Bombay Harbour to Geriah, the direction of the coast is S. by E., the latter being 
coast. a projecting part of the land; afterward, its general direction is about S. S. E, to Quilon, 


Hoy to pro and from thence more easterly to Cape Comorin. The best track after getting an offing, 


the edge of 
soundin 


gs to 


the south- 
ward. 


To cross the 
Gulf of Me 
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ead proceed 


is to keep on the edge of the bank of soundings, in from 40 to 60 fathoms, particularly in 

June and July, it is prudent to keep well out from the coasi. It is of little consequence 

whether a ship get out of soundings or not, until she approach the head of the Laccadiva 

Islands, but after reaching 124° or 13° N. lat., care must be taken to obtain soundings, if 
not certain of your position by chronometer, that you may be enabled to shape a course to 

pass inside of Elicalpeni Bank. This bank lies in lat. 11° 16’ N. having only 6 and 7 

fathoms rocks in some places, and is distant from Mount Dilly 27 leagues; a ship would. 
strike on it when the sea runs high in the S. W. monsoon, it ought therefore to be avoided. 

About midway between Mount Dilly and this rocky bank, there are soundings 65 and 70 

fathoms, but a little farther out, no ground. | 

As you proceed to the south, the wind will in general become more favorable, veering to 
W. and W.N. W., with a current setting southward at the rate of 15 or 20 miles per day, 
and sometimes stronger. On the southern part of the coast, between Cochin and Cape Co- 
morin, the southerly currents and W. N. W. winds prevail greatly, part of July, August, 
September, and part of October. Having entered the channel between the Laccadiva Islands 
and the coast, continue to steer along on the edge of soundings, or should you get off the 
bank it is of no consequence, as the soundings do not extend so far from the coast to the 
southward of Callicut, as they do farther to the northward. The land may also be ap- 
proached with greater safety, the squalls being less severe and the wind more favorable, but 
it is still advisable not to come under 30 fathoms, unless you are to touch at some place on 
the coast. This ought to be done with caution, for.a ship intending to. stop at any port on 
this coast in the S. W. monsoon, siiould anchor a great way out, prepared at all times to 
put to sea on the appearance of threatening weather.. 

Should you get observations for the latitude and for chronometer, in proceeding from Bom- 
bay to the southward, and your distance from the band be correctly ascertained, it will seldom 
be requisite to sound, particularly when you have passed Elicalpeni Bank. You may then 
steer about S.S. E. and S. by E. $ E., as circumstances may direct; keeping from 6 or 7, 
to 12 or 14 leagues from the coast, in the early part of the monsoon, until you are abreast 
of Cape Comorin ; but in steady settled weather in August, it may be approached within 4 
or 5 leagues at discretion. 

When abreast of Quilon, the coast takes a direction more to the S. E., and you may from 
thence, shape a course for the south end of Ceylon, taking care to allow for an easterly cur- 
rent which sometimes sets into the Gulf of Manar.* Point de Galle bears from Cape Co- 
morin S. 53° E. distant 66 leagues; being abreast of the latter, or in soundings between it 
and Quilon, do not steer more easterly than S. E. at the utmost, until you get on the parallel 
of Point de Galle, unless your situation is known by chronometer. hen bound to Malacca 
Strait, or other parts to the eastward, it is not necessary to pass close to the south part of 
Ceylon ; but if bound to the Coromandel Coast, you ought to make Point de Galle or Dondre 


oman“ Head, and after rounding the Great and Little Basses, steer along the east side of the island, 


keeping within a moderate distance of the coast to Point Palmyra; then stretch over to the 
N. Westward for Point Calymere, or the land about Negapatam. 


#« The Gunjavar crossing from Cape Comorin in August, bound to China, experienced a current setting into 
the gulf, and having steered mostly S. E. by E. she made the Haycock bearing E. N. E. 3 E. at day light ; falling 
little wind and a heavy swell, she was obliged to anchor in 34 fathoms about 3 miles off shore; shortly after, 
equally weather set in at S.S. W., which forced her to carry a press of sail, whereby she broke some of the chain 
plates, twisted the head of her mainmast, and was four days in beating round Point de Galle, sometimes 
under close reefed topsails. 
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DESCRIPTION of the WESTERN COAST of INDIA, 
from BOMBAY to CAPE COMORIN. 


Ist. THE COAST OF CONCAN, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


ALTHOUGH the western side of the Peninsula of Hindoostan, is generally called the coast of 
Malabar Coast, this appellaiion belongs properly to the southern part, fur the whole extent“ 
comprehends three provinces, the northernmost of which, is CONCAN, extending from 
Basseen River to Cape Ramas; the north part of it has been already descrived, including 


Bombay Harbour. | 
COULABA ISLAND, in lat. 18°37! N. bearing S.S. E. from the Island Kanary, dis- Conta 


tant 7 miles, is situated near the shore at the entrance of a river: these two islands and- 
Henery, belong to the Mahratta pirates, and are well furtified. Their vessels lie under Cou- 


laba, in 3 fathoms water. 


CHOUL HARBOUR, in lat. 18° 3@’ N. is 5 miles farther to the S. Eastward, having chou ue 
8 fathoms water at the entrance, which is protected by a furt on each side, and inside there 
are 6 and 7 fathoms. ‘This harbour is also possessed by the Mahrattas, and not frequented 
by Europeans. : 

About 3 miles 8.5. Westward from Coulaba Island there is a rocky bank, part of it dry ana tn ae. 
at half tide, having 5 fathoms at low water outside, and 3 and 4 fathoms within it; a ship’““""“" 
ought not, therefore, to approach the shore here in the night, nearer than 6 fathoms at low 
water. : 

The high land of Choul, is a piece of even land forming in a bluff to the northward; a 
little farther toward Bombay, the south part of the high land of Tull appears in undulating 
hummocks. Off Choul, the fishing stakes lie out in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms water, in the fair 


season. 


RAJAPOUR HARBOUR, in lat. 18° 16’ N., is distant 54 leagues from Choul entrance ; Raj:pea 
the coast between them, extending nearly north and south, with some small windings, is safe 
to approach, the soundings 4 and 5 fathoms 1 or 2 miles from the shore. This is an ex- 
cellent harbour, without any bar, having froin 4 to 5 fathoms in the entrance, and the same 
depths inside, at low water, where there is shelter trom all winds. It is detended by 2 for- 
tified islands, Gingerah in the entrance, and Cassah a little farther out: ‘Ihe channel is to 
the southward of these islands, but there is 4 fathoms water between them, and also betwixt 
Cassah and the northern shore: 

The south point of the harbour is called Rajapour Point, off which, at more than a mile 
distance, lies a reef of rocks partly dry at low water, called the Whale, having 54 fathoms 
soft ground close to its north end, from whence Gingerah Fort is just open with Rajapour 
Point bearing N. E. by E. It is near a mile m length, shelving gradually at the south eI, 
and is from 200 to 300 yards broad, having a channel of 4 fathoms inside. A large ship 
ought not to approach this danger nearer than 8 or 9 fathoms in the night, for the rise of 
tide on the springs is 12 feet, and flows to 11 hours un full and change of moon. 


COMRAH BAY, is 6 miles distant from Rajapour Point, the coast extending nearly comrah Bay. 
south, and may be approached to 5 fathoms; in this bay, a ship may anchor in 4 or 5 fa- 
thoms, within 500 yards of the shore, sheltered from N. W. winds. From this place, the 
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coast takes a direction nearly 8.5. E. 6 leagues to the entrance of Bancoot River, and is safe 
to approach to 5 fathoms, To the southward of Comrah Bay, there is a rock near the shore, 
and to the northward of Bancoot, is Severdon small bay and creek, affording no shelter, the 
latter only navigable by boats near high water. 
Opposite to this part of the coast, at the distance of 8 or 9 leagues, in lat. about 18° N. lies 
the southern extremity of DIRECTION BANK, which extends nearly parallel to the coast to 
Bank tothe 18°40/ N. ' This bank is generally composed of sandy bottom, mixed with small shells; the 
ef Bombay. Soundings on it irregular from 20 to 26 fathoms on the southern part, from 24 to 28 on the mid- 
dle part, and from 27 to 36 fathoms on the northern part. Inside of its southern extreme, 
thereare from 27 to 25 fathoms soft ground, decreasing regularly toward the shore ; inside the 
middle part $0 and 32 fathoms, and the depth inside the northern part nearly the same as 
on the bank, but all the soundings within it are soft, and decrease gradually to the shore. 
The broadest part of this bank appears to be in lat. 18° 17! N. where on its inner edge, 
there is 24 fathoms 7 leagues from the land, and from 20 to 26 fathoms at the distance of 
14 leagues from it, where the water deepens suddenly from 24 or 26 to 43 and 44 fathoms. 
From the island Kanary to Bancoot, the depths are 15 and 16 fathoms from 3 to 4 leagues 
off shore ; the land to the southward of Choul, is generally high, uneven, double land. 


aco. steot  BANCOOT RIVER, in lat. 17°57! N. lon. '73°9/ E. or 114 miles E. from Bombay 
River and Castle, by chronometer, has 10 feet on the bar at low water, andthe rise of tide is 11 feet 
ForeVietoris on the springs—high water at 11 hours on full and change of the moon. The channel is on 
the eastern side of the entrance of the river, but being narrow, ought not to be approached 
without a pilot. Fort Victoria, ee to the English, is situated on a high barren hill, 
of reddish appearance, on the south side of :the entrance, but is not easily distinguished, as 
it resembles a tuft of trees; the north side is formed by a round mount close to the sea, 
called Harrissa Hill, which is conspicuous when seen from the southward, and generally a 
shade darker than the other land. Inland, about E. by N..from the entrance of the river, 
there is a long piece of flat table land, by which, in clear weather, this place may be easily 
known from the offing, and all the land is high on both sides of the river. A ship may an- 
chor in 5 fathoms, at low water, abreast the fort, in fine weather, and get supplied with 
poultry, bullocks, &c. Off this place, the tides begin to be felt a little, increasing in strength 

abreast of Choul, when a ship keeps near the shore in proceeding to the northward. 
In the latitude of Bancoot River, the bank of soundings extends 40 leagues from the 

coast. 


Severndroog  SEVERNDROOG, a low island, with a fortified wall all round, is situated near the 

tuané. shore, in lat. 17°473’N., bearing S.S.E. from the entrance of Bancoot River, distant 
4 leagues. The coast between them is clear to 5 fathoms, but under that depth there are a 
few patches of hard ground with 3 fathoms on them, situated to the southward of Bancoot 
River, and near the Village and River Kelsey, which is 4 miles from the former place. 
Severndroog, and the adjacent forts, are in possession of a nest of pirates. 


Angeaweel, ANGENWEEL FORT AND RIVER, in lat. 17° 344’ N. bears about S. by E. from 

eighbour- Severndroog Island 4 leagues; between them, the coast is high and safe to approach to 5 or 

mesos. 6 fathoms, these depths being very near the shore in some places. Nearly midway there is 
a point of land, formerly called Cape Z, and close to it the Village Bogbrandie ; a little 
nearer Angenweel is the small Bay and Village of Colter, where there is a rivulet of good 
water. Angenweel river is of considerable size, having inside the fort a good harbour for 
small vessels. From this place, the coast extends about S. by E. 3 leagues to Boria Point, 
having 5 and 6 fathoms regular soundings very near it. | 
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BORIA POINT, in lat. 17° 25’ N. is a high, round, bluff headland, with a small pagoda sors point, 
on its highest part, and forms the northern extreme of a large bay. This point is steep, 6 “* 
and 7 fathoms, being very near the shore. Along this part of the coast, the land appears 
broken by several bluff points, with small bays between some of them. 


ZYGHUR POINT, in lat. 17°16’ N. lon. 73° 174! E. or 20 miles E. from Bombay zyetor 

Castle by chronometer, bears S. by E. from Boria Point, distant 3 leagues. The bay formed ate of peine 
between Boria and Zyghur, is near 2 miles deep and 6 miles broad, with regular soundings” 
5 and 6 fathoms in it, except at the entrance of Zyghur River, opposite the fort, a reef of 
rocks projects about half a mile from the northern shore. The fort is near 2 miles inside 
the outer point, on the southern shore of the bay, and the bar, having 24 fathoms on it at 
low water, is close under the fort, within a cable's length of which is the best channel. 
Within the Fort Point, the water is deep on the south side of the river, forming a safe har- 
bour for shipping against all winds; but the natives are jealous of Europeans, permitting no 
strangers to enter this harbour. Zyghur Point, in coming from the soutliward, has a level 
appearance ; it is of moderate height, and covered with trees. 

From Zyghur Point, the coast extends about S. by E. 4 E. 7 miles to a bluff headland, the coss 
having under it to the northward a cove or small bay, which seems to afford good shelter to rein to?" 
boats or small vessels against southerly winds. About 7 miles farther, nearly S. by E., there Gein. 
is another headland, of a high round form, lighter in colour than the other land, and appears 
like an island when seen froin northward or southward. On the north side of this headland 
there is a large bay, affording shelter from southerly winds; and on the south side, between 
it and Rettna-Geriah, lies another bay, about 1} mile broad and 2 miles deep, with 5 and 


6 fathoms sandy bottom. . 


RETTNA-GERIAH, (or False Geriah) in lat. 17° 2’ N. is a neck of land fortified all nettnace 
over, and forms the south side of the bay last-mentioned; the landing-place is on the north bays ana 
side of the fort, where there seems to be shelter for small vessels during the S. W. monsoon. cen.” 
When viewed at a distance, this place appears like an island,* flat and level like a wall, ex- 
cepting the northern part, which is highest, and covered with trees. The natives do not 
permit Europeans to touch here. | 

On the south side of this neck of land, a large bay is formed, from whence a river capable 
of receiving small vessels over its bar at high water, extends a great way inland, having on 
the north side of the entrance, a small round tower-on the brow of a hill. At the south ex- 
tremity of this bay there are some rocks above water, about half a mile from the shore, and 
a little farther southward, a remarkable large Banyan Tree{ may be discerned on a hill near 
the sea. To the southward of this, and 8 miles from Rettna-Gerah, there is a small bay 


on the south side of a point of land. 


RADJAPOUR FORT, in lat. 16°47’ N. bears from Rettna-Geriah about S. by E. dis- Radiapowr. 
tant 5 leagues, and is situated on a barren hill, on the north side of the river, which trends 
to the north eastward. The hills on the south side are covered with trees, and close by the 
river, on this side, stands a remarkable white pagoda, from whence Radjapour Point was 


called Pagoda Cape in some charts. 


GERIAH POINT, AND FLAGSTAFF, is in lat. 16° 31’ N., and the fort at the en- Geo. site of 
trance of the harbour about a mile farther northward: ‘The point, which forms the south bow. 7 


* It is said to be insulated at high-water, the tide flowing over the low neck of land that joins it to the main. 
ft ‘I his Banyan Tree is ancient, having long been conspicuous to navigators. It is placed on several old charts, 
one of which is that published by John Thornton, in 1700. 
Rr 
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side of the entrance is high and bluff, bearing south from Radjapour Point 54 leagues, and 
is 274 miles east from Bombay Castle, or in lon. 73°25’ E. ‘This is a projecting part of the 
coast, the land both to the northward and southward forming concavities. The tlag-staff 
stands on the hill to the southward of the fort, and may be seen at a considerable distance. 
This place belongs to the Mahrattas, and although not frequented by Europeans, the har- 
bour is excellent, the vessels in it being land-locked and sheltered from all winds. There 
is no bar at the entrance, the depths there, being from 5 to 7 fathoms, and from 3 to 4 fa- 
thoms inside, at low water; the rise of tide is about 6 or 7 feet. 

From Zyghur, to-this place, the soundings extend about a degree from the land; about 
6 or 7 leagues from it, the depths are 30 and 32 fathoms; about 2 leagues off, 14 or 15 fa- 
thoms; and in many places, particularly about Rettna-Geriah, and from thence southward, 
there are 8 and 9 fathoms within a mile of the shore. The coast is in general, moderately 
elevated, but inland the country is higher. 


ANGRIA’S BANK, bears west from Geriah, distant 24 leagues, and extends from 16° 
18’ to 16° 38'N. lat., being about 10 miles in breadth east and west. The depths gene- 
rally found on it, have been from 13 to 15 fathoms rocky bottom, or hard ground. Al- 
though 12 fathoms was the least water that Lieutenant Mc. Cluer found in traversing over 


_. it, and the depths mostly regular, it seems probable there may be rather less on some parts 
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of this bank, considering its extent. 
It is steep to, all round, but 3 leagues east from its inner edge, there are soundings of 110 
and 100 fathoms, on the verge of the bank extending from the coast. , 


DEWGHUR HARBOUR, in lat. 16° 23’ N. bears about S. E. from Geriah Point, dis- 
tant 4 leagues, the coast between them is bold, having 8 and 9 fathoms within less than a 
mile of the shore. This harbour has 3 and 4 fathoms water in it, where a ship might lie 
sheltered during the S. W. monsoon, and is formed close under the N. E. point of the island 
on which the fort is situated ; this island is on the south side of the entrance of the river, 
and appears as part of the main,’ being nearly joined to it. As rocks project a considerable 
distance from the north point of the entrance, a ship running in here for shelter or otherwise, 
should after getting into 7 fathoms, borrow near the Fort Point, and anchor under it in 4 
or 34 fathoms. The river is broad at the entrance, and is said to extend a great way inland. 


ATCHERA RIVER, in lat. 16°11’ N., bears S.S. E. from Dewghur about 4 leagues ; 
it is navigable by small vessels, there being 7 and 8 feet water on the bar. On the south 
side there is a white pagoda, and the land there, is lower than on the north side of the en- 
trance, by which this place may be known. The coast here is safe to approach within a 
mile of the shore, or to 5 fathoms, as far as the northernmost limit of the Melundy Rocks. 


MELUNDY FORTIFIED ISLAND, in lat. 16° 3’ N., about 3 leagues S. 4 E. from 
Atchera River, is low and not easily distinguished from the offing. About 3 miles to the 
northward of it, there is a small islet about a mile from the shore, but chained to it by rocks, 
and to the southward straggling rocks extend a great way, joining to Newtee Point. Exclu- 
sive of the Island Melundy (or Malwan) there is a fort on the main-land near it, which 
protect these Malwan pirates, a cruel horde who reside here, and are the dread of defence- 
less trading vessels. ‘They have several large gallivats, with one sail on each. In passing 
this place, a large ship should not come under 12 or 13 fathoms, for 10 and 11 fathoms is 
close to the edge of foul ground. ; 

NEWTEE. POINT, AND FORT, in lat. 15° 56’ N., about 8 miles S.S. E. from Me- 
lundy, are directly opposite to the Vingorla Rocks; between the point and Melundy, the 


oe 
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coast is rocky and unsafe, and the channel inside the Vingorla Rocks, should not be used 
except by small vessels, the position of the rocks bounding it not being sufficiently known*: 
The depths of water in this channel, are from 6 to 8 fathoms, and it is 14 and 2 miles 


broad. a 


VINGORLA ROCKS, or Burnt Islands, extend from lat. 15° 51/ N., about 5 miles Vingorla 
to the northward, and are distant from Newtee Point from 2 to 5 miles; some of them are 
15 or 20 feet above water, having a white appearance when the sun shines on them, others 
are even with the water's edge. There are upwards of 20 of these rocks visible when near - 
them, and those of the southernmost group seem connected bya reef. By bringing the 
outermost rock to bear W. N. W. or W. by N., a ship may anchor in 12 or 13 fathoms soft 
mud, and be well sheltered during a north-wester. , ce | 
A ship passing here in the night, should not come under 16 or 17 fathoms, for these rocks Hew © pas 
are steep to, on the south and west sides, having 15 fathoms very close to them. night. 


RAREE POINT, AND FORT, in lat. 15° 44’ N., bear about S.S. E. 4 E. from rare, ana 
Newtee, distant 5 leagues; the coast between them is safe to approach, having a sandy near. 
beach and irregular soundings within a mile of the shore ; and about mid-way, is the small - 
river Vingorla. Raree Fort being situated on an eminence near the point, 1s conspicuous 
from seaward ; several rocks project from the point to the westward, 2 of them above wa- 
ter lie to the S. Westward of it more than a mile distant, having 7 fathoms close to them, 
and 5 or 6 fathoms inside. On the north side of the point, there is a small river, navigable 
by boats of considerable size. A ship should not in the night, come nearer to this place 


than 10 fathoms. 


CHIRACOLE FORT, in lat. 15° 414! N., and about 4 miles to the S. E. of Raree cuirscote 
Point, stands on the brow of a hill on the north side of a small inlet, but is not very con- F** 


spicuous. 


CHAPRA FORT, in lat. 15° 36’ N., and 2 leagues farther to the S.S. Eastward, is chapra Fon. 
more readily discerned from the offing, being situated on a high bluff point at the south side 
of a small river, with hilly land adjacent to the sea. These 2 forts belong to the Portu- 
guese, who seldom shew their colours to ships passing. | 
From Raree Point to the bluff point of Algoada, the coast lies about S.S. E. 5 leagues, 
having 6 and 7 fathoms water about 2 miles off shore. The soundings between Geriah 
and Goa Bay, are 15 and 16 fathoms about 2 leagues off, 30 and 32 fathoms front 6 to 7 
leagues off, and the edge of the bank of soundings is in general from 14 to 18 leagues off | 


shore. 


ALGOADA POINT, in lat. 15° 292’ N. lon. 75° 534’ E., forming the northern ex- geo. ste ot 
tremity of Goa Bay, is a level headland of moderate height, with an old lighthouse on it pift'tha 
and a small fort; but the principal fort is situated close to the sea, on the S. E. side of the o*gcmpa, 
headland, where there is a well of excellent water, from which the shipping are supplied. x it iatiy. 
The common anchorage is abreast the fort, with the flagstaff bearing from N.N. E. to 
N.N. W., at the distance of 4 to 2 of a mile, in 44 or 42 fathoms at low water, soft mud; 
farther in, the depths decrease, the water being shallow all over the bay. Some rocks 
mostly above water, project a small distance from Algoada Point to seaward, but this is the 


safe side to borrow upon. 


* The ship Margaret working through this channel struck on a rock, which made it necessary to put her under 
a complete repair on her arrival at Bombay. ae = 3 
Rr@ 
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Nostra Senhora de la Cabo, a large monastery generally very white, is situated on the 
summit of the blutf point of land about 2} miles to the S. E. of Algoada, which forms the 
south side of the bay. This building having an elevated site, and surrounded by trees, is 
conspicuous from seaward, by which Goa Bay may be easily known. The monastery point 
is surrounded by rocks called Cabo Reef, projecting out nearly $ a mile, with 53 fathoms 
water close to, making it necessary to keep nearest to Algoada, in passing to, or from the 
anchorage. : 

The tide rises about 5 feet perpendicular in the springs, at the Bar of Goa River, high 
water at 114 hours, on full and change of moon; in the road, the flood is hardly perceptible 
there being generally an outset from the river. . 

The bar at the entrance of the river is about 2 miles to the eastward of Algoada Point, 
having 16 or 17 feet on it at high water spring tides, but the bottom about it, being hard 
and rocky, and the channel winding and intricate, a ship ought not to enter the river with- 
out a pilot. 

After the early part of May, it is considered unsafe to remain at the anchorage in the 
road ; the Portuguese then send their large ships that cannot go into the river, to Marmagon, 
where they are sheltered from the S. W. monsoon by mooring close under the N. E. side of 
that peninsula ; although a great swell, at times, rolls into the anchorage. 


MARMAGON, OR MARMAGOA PENINSULA, is a level piece of land, (ap- 
pearing like an island) nearly of equal height to that of Algoada and Nostra Senhora de la 
Cabo. It breaks off almost perpendicularly at both ends, the north point being that called 
Marmagoa Point, and is distant from Algoada 4 or 5 miles to the southward. 

To sail into Marmagoa Road, in coming from the northward, give a good birth to 
Cabo Reef, (which fronts the monastery ata small 3 mile distant from the Cape) by not 
bringing the Buffalo Rock (called also Camberee Isle) farther to the westward than on with 


‘the eastern extreme of the middle or largest St. Greorge’s Island, or between the inner and 


largest Island, which will lead clear of Sounchee Rocks, situated on the S. W. extreme of 
Cabo Reef. 

. Steer to the southward until Rasseen Thill is on with the north extreme of Secretaries 
Island, (called also Ignacia Island) which is the leading mark till up with Marmagoa Point. 
Or if Rasseen Hill is not seen, steer to the eastward, keeping Chicklee Point on with the 
centre of Secretaries Island, the other half of the island being shut in; and after passing the 
north point of Marmagoa, steer eastward for the Road, and anchor in 4 or 3$ fathoms, 
with the flagstaff on the Hill bearing about S. W. by W. to W.S. W. withim a 3 of a mile 
of the fort.* 

Should a ship be disabled, and obliged to run for Marmagoa Road in the 8. W. monsoon, 
and thick weather prevent the marks from being seen, or if those on board are unacquainted 
with the place ; observe, that the outer part of the peninsula of Marmagoa is about 3 or 34 
mules N. by E. 4 E. from the outermost St. George’s Island, and that the peninsula has a 
3 fathoms shoal fronting it at the distance of a small $ mile, which shoal is about the same 
distance N. 3 E. from the Buffalo Rock, having close to it 54 fathoms all around. Amee 
Shoal, having also 3 fathoms rocks on it, bears N. by W. from the outer point of Marmagoa 
k mile, and between these 2 shoals is formed the fair channel leading to the Road, with 
depths im it generally from 5 to 6 fathoms soft mud. When St. George’s Islands are 
seen, steer for the N. W. pomt of Marmagoa, taking care not to approach it nearer than a 
mile till it bears to the Eastward of E. N. E.; and when the point is bearing any way be- 


* These directions are taken from the excellent survey of Marmagca, the adjacent shoals, and Goa River, by 
tain David Inverarity, which he presented te me, and it is now engraving under the patronage of the Court 
of Directors, of the East India Company. 
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tween E. by N. and S. E. the channel is open, and a ship may steer directly toward it, 
then sail along the shore in 5 or 44 fathoms to the anchorage in Marmagoa Road. Here, 
supplies of various kinds may be got from the Arsenal of Goa, which in the 8S. W. monsoon, 
are brought round by an inland navigation, as the bar of Goa River cannot be passed with 


safety in this season. 


CITY OF GOA, situated on the south bank of the river, about 7 miles from city of Gos. 
the entrance, is the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India, and the residence of 
the viceroy. It was formerly a place of great trade, but at present the inhabitants are 
very poor, and have little industry or inclination to trade, subsisting chiefly on fish and 
vegetables. 

Ships touching at this place, get supplied with excellent water from the well at A soades Refreshments 
they may also at times procure some poultry and vepetables; and in May, fine Mangoes, and 
other fruits. : 

A convenient birth for watering at Algoada, is to bring the flagstaff and lighthouse in one ana anctor- 
bearing N. N. W. 4 1 W., and. anchor i im 43 fathonrs at low water, about 2 cables lengths, or an 
rather more, from the flagstaff. | 

The outermost or west St. Geor ge ’s Island, in lal. 15° 99" N. bens about true S. LW. fromt st. George 
Algoada fort, distant 8 miles, and is of considerable height, in the form of a pyramid, having “""" 
the Middle or Largest Island touching it, and extending to the eastward about 2 of a mile : ; 
the innermost or eust island, lying to the N. E. of these, is level and not so high. Between 
this and the other 2 islands, there is a channel with 4, 5, and 6 fathoms, which is uhsafe for 
large vessels, the bottom being mostly uneven and rocky ; ; and to the southward of the outer 
island there are 2 rocks, one of themi covered at high water, with the Sail Rock about a 4 
mile outside of them, and nearly 4 a mile off the island. About a mile to the N. W. of the 
inner St. George's Island, near Marmdgoa, there is another rocky Islet called the Buffalo, 
with a 3 fathoms bank bearing north from it, which ought not to be approached nearer 
than 7 or 8fathoms. Buta ship passing St. George's Islands in the night, should riot come 
under 16 fathoms, for 14 fathoms 1s-close to thé southernmost 1'd¢ky islets, mentioned above. 

Directly east from the outer large island,: there is a bay with regitar soundings, withiny J and the at 
a mile of the shore, affording coed shelter from N.W. winds. .The country inland, about" oe 
Goa, 1s much more elevated than the head-lands fronting the ee which prevents the latter 


from being discerned at a great distance in the offing. 


A ship ‘bound. to the anchurave trom the southward, 
should steer along shore, not coming under '8 or 9 fathoms wntil “he is abreust' of. the 


Monastery Point, ‘taking care to give a birth to the rcef projecting from that point, by not 
coming under 7 fathoms when abreast of it, nor approaching: the point nearer than ¥ of a 


ae if working inte the anchorage of Algoada. 


after ending St. ‘George’s Islands, To sail to the 


anchorage at 
Algoada. 


CAPE RAMAS:, im lat.- ¥5° 5! N. lon. 74° 6 E. br 1° 83’ EB. from 1 Bombey by € chPONO de site of 
meter, bears. about 3.8. FE. + E. from Marmagoa. Point, distant 74 leagues; the coast be= cout auje 
tween them is low and woody, with 4 sandy” beach and some Portuguese churches,’ the “"" 
soundings regular, and the shore safe to approach to'7 or 8 fathoms: ‘the country is high 
inland. About 2 miles to the N. E. of the cape, is the entrance of Salset River, having a 
bar with 8 or 9 feet water in the channel, insidé of which, the river, separates into 2 
branches ; that extending to the N. E astward, is said t6 join the inlet that divides Goa 
Islanc: foul Marmagoa Point, : by which thi¥ part’ of the. cbast has generally been called 
Salset Isiand,- or Marmugoa Salset. Cape’ Riamas’ isa ‘high’ bluff headland, forming in@ - 
level points wher seen either from the northward. or southward ; that called’ the False ‘Cape; 
is highest and first discernible ;’ the other less elevated; forins thé extremity of the True 
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Cape, on which is a small fort belonging to the Portuguese, this being the southern limit of 
their districts. The soundings about the cape, are very regular over a soft bottom, and it is 
steep to, having within a 4 of a mile of the extreme point, 9 fathoms mud. 

It projects considerably, by which a bay is formed on each side; that on the south side, 
affords shelter from northerly winds. 

Between Cape Ramas and Carwar Bay, the coast is undulating, forming several small 


bays, unfit for shipping ; the soundings are regular to 6 or 7 fathoms, from 13 to 2 miles off 
shore. | | 


ed. THE COAST OF CANARA, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


THIS COAST extends from Cape Ramas nearly to Mount Dilly, and is at present sub- 
ject to the English. | 7 | | 

The outermost Oyster Rock, bears from Cape Ramas S.S. E. $ E. distant 6 leagues, and 
is about 2 miles to the W. N. W. of Carwar Head. This headland in lat. 14° 47’ N. lon. 


74° 16’ E. by chronometers, is high, and conspicuous in coming from the southward; it 
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projects considerably, by which Carwar Bay is formed to the northward. - | 


CARWAR BAY, extcnds from the head about 2 leagues to the northward, and is about 
2 miles deep, having regular soundings in it from 6 to 4 fathoms. At the bottom of the 
bay there is a river, with the Fort of Carwar, or Sudasaghur, on the north side of the en- 
trance; near which, there are 4 and 5 fathoms, within all the oyster rocks. Between the 
outer rocks and Carwar Head, and betwixt them and the inner rocks, the depths are from 
5 to 7 fathoms. At the south part of the bay there is good shelter, and the bottom in gene- 
ral is soft mud. Batt, or Bell Cove, at the southeast side of the bay, is a small, but safe 
haven, where Indiamen used formerly to careen. 

Batt Cove, was formerly considered a safe place to run into, if a ship happened to lose her 
anchors, the bottom being soft mud. In March, 1700, the Rooke moored in 5 fathoms at 
the south side of the bay, had a small sandy bay abreast bearing S. by W., Carwar River’s 
mouth N. E.3 E. Variation 7° 50’ W. Captain Symonds, of the Rooke, describes the 
best passage into Carwar Bay, thus; to leave to the northward 2 of the oyster rocks which lie 
off the mouth of Carwar River, passing between these, and the /arge rock, which must be 
left to the south, together with a rock even with the water’s edge that lies close to the north 
end of the latter, which must have a proper birth, by borrowing toward the 2 rocks on the 
north side of the passage. i 3 

The two outermost oyster rocks are high rocky islets, having 10 and 11 fathoms close to 
them, and are in one with Sudasaghur Fort bearing E.N. E.3 E. About 2 leagues outside 
of these rocks, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms; from 20 to 22 fathoms 4 leagues off, and 
25 to 27 fathoms 5 or 6 leagues off. Between Cape Ramas and Carwar Head, the depths 
are 14 and 15 fathoms about 2 leagues off shore. About 3 or 4 miles N. W. of the largest 
oyster rock, lies a sunken rock, upon which the sea breaks in the westerly monsoon. 


ANJE-DIVA* (ISLAND,) in lat. 14° 44’ N., distant about 2 miles from the shore to 
the southward of Carwar Head, is about a mile in length, and possessed by the Portuguese ; 
it appears on the outside barren and rocky, but of a pleasant aspect on the opposite side 
next the main, where it is fortified by a wall and some towers. In case of necessity, a 
ship might find shelter under this island from the S. W. monsoon, there being 6 and 7 fa- 
thoms in the channel between it and the main land, and no danger but what is visible. 


* Diva, i.e. Island. 
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Close to it on the outside,.the depths are 10 and 11 fathoms, and 14 fathoms about 4 miles 


distance. 
To the eastward of it, near the shore, are 2 small islets, and another about 4 miles to the 


S. East, distant nearly 2 miles from the shore. 


MERJEE RIVER, in lat. 14° 30’ N. lon. 74° 31’ E. by chronometers, bears about deo, ste o 
S. E. 4 E. from Anje-Diva Island, distant 18 miles; the land between them is high, appear- River. 
ing like islands, and the coast safe to approach to 8 or 9 fathoms. ‘The entrance of the 
river, is between 2 bluff points ; that on the south side has the deepest water, close to which 
is the proper channel over the bar, where there are 23 and 3 fathoms water between the 
point and sand banks in the middle of the entrance, on which the sea generally breaks. A 
vessel proceeding into the river, having passed the sand banks at the entrance, must cross 
over to the north shore, but the channel is too narrow except for small vessels. © 

A convenient situation to anchor in the road, is abreast the point on the north side of Anchorage. 
the entrance, with it bearing N. E. distant 1 mile, and Fortified Island at Onore on with 
the southern extreme of the land S. by E. 3 E., in 5 or 6 fathoms water. Here, good water 
may be procured with facility after the rains, from a pool near the fine sandy cove, a little 
inside the north point of the bay, but in the fair season it is nearly dry. Firewood may 
also be cut, and rice purchased on moderate terms. : 


PIGEON ISLAND, in lat. 14°33! N. lon. 74°39! E. by chronometer from Bombay, Ge». site of 
bears from Anje-Diva Island about S. S. E.- distant 144 leagues, and nearly south from the lias. 
entrance of Merjee River, distant about 9 leagues. It is small, but high, of a round or ob- 
long appearance, situated about 4 leagues from the continent, and may be discerned 8 leagues 
in clear weather ; two small islets or rocks lie very near it, one to the eastward, the other 
to the S. Eastward. ‘There are 20 and 21 fathoms water within a mile of the island bearing 
E.N.E., ships passing outside of it in the night, ought therefore not to come under 23 or 
24 fathoms, which will be within 2.or 3 miles of it; about 3 or'4 leagues’from it, the depths 


are from 30 to 32 fathoms. 


HOG ISLAND, is high, of a pyramidal form, situated very near the main, directly east 
from Pigeon Island, distant near 4 leagues. The channel between these islands is very safe, 
with 15 and 16 fathoms near Pigeon Island, and 10 or 11 fathoms toward Hog Island and 


the main land. | 


ONORE, a place of considerable trade in pepper, rice, &c. is situated near the entrance Onore and 
of a salt water river between Merjee and Hog Island, and about 4 or 5 leagues N. Eastward tsma. 
from Pigeon Island. The entrance of the river, may be easily known by a level island with 
fortifications on it, generally called Fortified Island, which is in lat. 14°19’ N. near the | 
shore, about 14 mile to the northward of the river. -A ship may anchor in the road with the ““"°""™ 
flagstaff of Onore bearing E. by N. or E. N.E., Fortified Island N.4W. or N. by W., and 
Pigeon Island about S. by W., distant from the shore 14 mile, in 5 to 6 fathoms soft ground. 

Fresh water, is here very scarcé. __ 7 

Between Onore and Hog Island the coast is high, and may be approached with safety tO The const 
8 fathoms water; but to the southward of that Island, between it and Barsalore Peak, the tw Banatore. | 
coast ought not to be borrowed on under 93 or 10 fathoms in the night, nor under 84 or 8 
fathoms in the day, for several straggling rocks under and above water lie at a considerable 
distance from the shore, having 84 and 9 fathoms within $a mile of them. Between Hog 

Island and the main, there is a low rugged island, and several rocky islets lie near the shore 


to the southward. | . 
From Hog Island to Barsalore Point, the coast extending about S.S. E. 4 E. 6 or 7 
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leagues, forms some small bays; near the sea the land is generally low and woody, but very 
high j in the country. 


BARSALORE PEAK, in lat. 13° 6 N. lon. 74° 58’ E., is a round mountain about 3} 
leagues inland, having the high chain of Bednore Mountains for its base ; about 6 miles far- 
ther to the southward, there is another mountain in lat. 13°44’ N., which is also frequently 
set by navigators as Barsalore Peak. In clear weather, this part of the coast is discernible 
a great way at sea. 


CUNDAPORE RIVER, in lat. 13° 39’ N. lies to the southward of Barsalore Point, in 
a bay to the S. W. of the peak, near the entrance of which, several rocks project 14 mile 
from the shore, having 6 fathoms close to them, and 8 or 8 fathoms about a mile distant, 
hard ground. ‘This river is only navigable by boats and small vessels; and the shore here, 
should not be appr gached under 8$ or 9 fathoms 1 in a large ship. 


DERLAH BAHAUDER GHUR, in lat, 13° 20' N. about G4 leagues southward from 
Cundapore River, is the largest islet of the Range generally called St. Mary's Rocks or 
islets, which extends from lat. 13°28’ to 13° .17' N.; ; and the outermost islets of this range 
are 5 miles distant from the shore, having a channel with 3, 4, and 5 fathoms irregular sound- 
ings between them and the main, but sate only for boats. Some of them may be seen 3 or 
$f leagues from the deck ; the others are low, nearly even with the water's edge. They are 


'. In’one with Barsalore Peak bearing N. by E. PE, ‘5 cae some of them are long flat islets, 
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THE PREMEIRA ROCKS, (called also Molky Rocks) are situated in lat. 13° 11' N,, 
6 and 7 miles from the shore; these are a small group which may be seen 3 or 34 leagues 
from the deck, having 12 fathoms close to them. . The channel between them and the main, 
is thought to be safe for small vessels, but is seldam used.” 

The Molky Rocks, and St. Mary’s Isles, ought not to be sepranehea Caden 15 or 16 fa- 
thoms in a dark night, for in some places near them, the depths decrease suddenly under 14 
or 15 fathoms, over a hard bottom ; but in day-light, they may be approached much nearer, 


when the dangers are visible. 


MOLKY RIVER, seas about 33 re E. S. Fused fom the ie of the same 
name, is a place of shelter for boats and small vessels, and may be known by a white fort or 
tower near it to the northward, and two small mounts a little inland, the one sloping and the 
other pyramidal, one in lat. 13° 19’ N,, the pyramid in 13° 12’ N. 

The distance from the Molky Rocks to Mangalore is 8 or 84 leagues, about S. S. E. Z E., 
and the coast between them is bold, and safe to approach to 8 fathoms. The chain of Bednore 


ms Mountains 3 in this part, is very remarkable, by a deep gap, formed by a large mountain of 


abrupt aspect, rising nearly perpendicularly from it on the north side, which is m lat. 13° 9’ 
N..and has by some navigators been called Mount Hyder.: To the southward of this place, 
the country becomes less clevated, and the hills over Mangalore wre separated from each 


. MANGALORE, in lat. 19° 503’ N. lon. 75°7' E., by chronometers from Bombay, is 
situated near the mouth of a considerable river, navigable only by small vessels, there being 
but 10.or 11 feet on the bar. Rice is very plentiful ‘here, sandal-wood may also be procured 
at times. The anchorage is soft mud, in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms at discretiom, abreast the fort 
and river, with the flagstaff about E. by N., distance from the town 2 or 24 miles. About 
6 leagues to the N. E. of Mangalore, and 4 or 5 leagure from the sea, in lat. 13°2’N., a 


-a” 


— 
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rugged double peaked ‘hill, rises nearly perpendicular from the low country, and has some- 


times been called the Asses’ Ears. | 
From Mangalore, the direction of the coast is S.S. E. $ E. about 17 leagues to Mount tte coast 

Dilly ; the land near the sea is generally low and woody, particularly to the southward of to Monat 

Barn Hill, which is a sloping mount, nearly level on the summit, situated a little inland, in ™"” 

lat. about 12°40’ N., and 4 or 5 leagues distant from Mangalore. About 6 or 64 leagues 

to the southward of this hill, and nearly equal distance from Mount Dilly, stands another 

Mount in lat. 12°29’ N., some distance inland; this is called Mount Formosa, formed by 

several contiguous hills ; there are other hills situated farther from the sea. In passing along 

this part of the coast, there is no danger, the, depths decreasing regularly toward the shore to 

7 or 8 fathoms about 2 miles off. A ship in working, may stand in to 7 or 8 fathoms soft 

ground, when the weather is fine. About 4 miles to the northward of Mount Dilly, is the 

entrance of Cavoy River, which takes a northerly course parallel to the coast, and very near 

the sea, forming several islands. The depths are 1} and 2 fathoms in the entrance, and a 

little way up, is the fort and village.* : = | 
The edge of the bank of soundings, abreast of Pigeon Island and Barsalore Peak, projects soundings. 

18 or 20 leagues from the coast, but converges more toward it, as the distance 1s increased 

to the southward ; for abreast of Mangalore and Mount Dilly, the edge of soundings from 

100 to 150 fathoms, is about 15 leagues from the shore. Between Pigeon Island and Mount 

Dilly, the depths are generally 30 to 34 fathoms from 8 to 10 leagues off shore, 20 or 22 

fathoms 5 leagues off, and 15 or 16 fathoms about 2 leagues off shore; but near the latter 

place, the coast becomes more steep, there being 20 and 22 fathoms about 24 or 3 leagues 


from the land. 


. 


3d. THE COAST OF MALABAR, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


THIS COAST, is said to commence at a place called Declah, about 8 leagues to the south- watever 
ward of Mangalore, where there is a white wall in ruins, still visible from the offing; from ““* 


whence, it extends to Cape Comorin. : 


MOUNT DILLY, OR DILLA, may however, be considered by navigators as the limit mount vuty. 
between the coasts of Canara and Malabar, being a conspicuous head land, that may be seen 
8 or 9 leagues from the deck in clear weather. The contiguous coast being low and woody, 
is not seen far, which gives the mount the appearance of an high island, when viewed either 
from the northward or southward. 
_ The outer extreme of this head land, terminates in a bluff point, having on it a small an- 
cient fort of black aspect, situated in Jat. 11°59’ N. lon. 75° 3134/ E., or from Algoada Fort eo site. 
1° 384’ E., and from Cape Comorin 2° 12' W. by chronometers. The shore here, is bold and 
safe to approach, there being 7 and 8 fathoms at 1 and 2 miles distanct®, 20 and 22 fathoms 
at 2 or 24 leagues distance, and at 15 leagues distance abreast of the mount, you lose sound- 
ings. ‘This is the narrowest part of the channel between the main and Laccadiva Islands, 
the distance being 27 leagues betwixt Elicalpeni Bank and Mount Dilly. Abreast of this 
headland, there is frequently a drain of current to the southward, and a short confused swell, 
the effects of brisk north-westers, which greatly prevail here. 


BILLIAPATAM RIVER’S ENTRANCE, is about 6 miles to the eastward of Mount pillinpatam 
Dilly, the coast between them forming a bight, is low, covered with trees, safe to approach a 
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to 5 or 6 fathoms, in regular soundings soft ground. This river extends a considerable way 
inland, and is a place of some trade, although navigable only by boats or small vessels, there 
being from 1 to 2 fathoms water at the entrance, abreast of which, ships may anchor in 33, 
4, or 5 fathoms, from 1 to 2 miles off shore. 


CANANORE POINT AND FORT, in lat. 11°51’ N. lon. 75° 414’ E., about 24 
leagues S. Eastward from Billiapatam, has a small bay under it on the south side, where 
boats are sheltered from N. W. winds. The point is bluff, and easily known by the fort and 
other buildings, and by the land near it having a reddish appearance. Ships may anchor 
abreast of the fort in 5 fathoms; 44 fathoms is very close to the point, and near a reef of 
rocks under water, which requires great caution, as the ships Zoroaster, and Jehangire, both 
belonging to Bombay, were wrecked upon this hidden danger, by borrowing too close to the 
shore. 


TELLICHERRY FLAGSTAFF, in lat. 11°44! N.* lon. 75° 493’ E. bears S.50° E. 
from the fort on Mount Dilly 23 or 24 miles, and 34 leagues to the S. IX. of Cananore Point ; 
the coast between them is safe to approach to 5 fathoms, but a large ship ought not to come 
under 6 fathoms in the night, for it is rocky under 4 fathoms from Tellicherry to Green 
Island. This is a small island covered with trees, situated close to Durmapatam Point, 
about 3 miles to the northward of the anchorage, where 2 small rivers fall into the sea, having 
4. or 5 feet water at the entrance. 

The anchorage in the road is soft mud, in 51 or 53 fathoms, with the flagstaff bearing 
N. E. by N. and Green Island N. N. W., off the town 14 or 2 miles. Good water, and 
other refreshments may be procured here, and also at the ports mentioned above. 

The land about Tellicherry and Cananore, appears rather low and barren near the sea, but 
at a distance in the country, over the former place, the Ghauts are formed of high undula- 
ting mountains. : 

From Mount Dilly to Tellicherry, the soundings are regular, 20 or 22 fathoms about 4 
leagues off, and from 30 to 34 fathoms 7 or 8 leagues off shore. 


MAHE FORT, in lat. 11° 41’ N., is near the mouth of a small river, about 4 or 5 miles 
to the S. Eastward of Tellicherry ; the land between them is rather low near the sea, with 
some hills, on one of which Moilan Fort is situated. 

Ships anchor at Mahe in 5 or 6 fathoms soft ground, abreast the flagstaff bearing E. by N. 
or E.N.E., 14 or 2 miles off shore. : . 


SACRIFICE ROCK, (called Cugnali Island by the natives) in lat. 11°30! N. lon. 75° 
51! E. bears S. 4 E. from Tellicherry mear 5 leagues, and distant 2 leagues from the land 
opposite ; it has a white aspect, discernible 3 or 34 leagues from the deck of a large ship, 
being eleyated 15 or 20 feet above water. This rock or island, is steep, all round, having 
12 and 13 fathoms close to it, 16 fathoms about 14 or 2 miles outside; 10 fathoms within 
it, to 7 fathoms about mid-way between it and the main, in a very good channel. 


COTTA POINT, to the eastward of the rock, at the entrance of Cotta River, is low 
and covered with trees, having a flat or reeff of shoal water extending from it along shore 


* It has generally been placed in 11° 48’ to 50'N., but Lieut. Mac Cluer made it as above, by observations 
carefully taken. Within the ledge of Black Rocks fronting the fort, small vessels have been known to lie during 
the S.W monsoon. Large ships touching here, or at other places on the coast, when there is a chance of un- 
settled weather, should anchor well out in 7 or 8 fathoms ; for H. M.S. Superb, of 74 guns, was lost at Telli- 
cherry, in November, 1781-2. The fleet having anchored in 5 and 53 fathoms, a heavy sea began to roll in, 
which made that ship strike on the Sultan’s anchor, she being moored inside of the Superb. , 

+ The Pradence and Union, Ordnance store ships, were driven from Calicut Road in a storm, at the setting in | 
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to the northward ; ships passing through the inside channel, ought therefore, to give the point 
a good birth, by borrowing toward the rock ; and in working should heave the lead quick, if 
they come under 6 fathoms standing in shore. 

Passing outside of the Sacrifice Rock in the night, a ship ought not to come under 16 or 
17 fathoms water. 


CALICUT, in lat. 11° 15’ N. lon. 76° 54/ E. from Bombay by chronometers, bears from geo. site of 
Sacrifice Rock S. E., distant 63 leagues, and may be known by several hills near the sea 5 (uyui!"3, 
one of them a little to the southward, resembles 2 paps. To the northward of the town, 
some tombs or small pyramids may be discerned. 

The mountains of the Ghauts approach nearer the sea, and seem higher here, than on any 
other part of the coast; directly inland from the town, about E. N. E., there is a knob or 
hummock on the summit of the mountain, called by some navigators the Camel’s Hump, 
and another farther to the northward, somewhat similar. 

The anchorage for a large ship is in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the flagstaff E. by N. 4 N., or 
the tombs from E. N. E. to E.N.E. 4 N., off shore from 2 to 3 miles. Small vessels . 
may lie inside the rocky bank abreast the town, which has 3 fathoms on it, and 5 fathoms 
a little outside ; large ships, ought, therefore, not to anchor under this depth, except first ex- 
amining the bank. 

A considerable trade is carried on in pepper, cardamons, timber, &c.; the country about 
this place, and Mahe, abounds in pepper. | 

The coast between Tellicherry and Calicut is mostly low, interspersed with hills at a 
small distance from the sea ; inland, the Ghaut mountains are very high, ending in undulating 
declivities over the former place. The depths on this part of the coast, are 20 and 22 
fathoms 4 and 5 leagues off, 30 and 32 fathoms about 8 leagues off shore. In passing 
round Cotta Point, and from thence nearly to Calicut, a large ship should not come under 


6 fathoms, 


BEYPORE RIVER, in lat. 11° 10’ N., bearing S. by E. from Calicut about 2 leagues, 
distant, has 8 or 10 feet water on the bar at high tides, but the rise and fall is very little along River. 
the Malabar coast. This river takes its rise from the Ghauts, and runs through a country 
abounding with excellent teak timber for ship building. A little inland from this place, 
there is a hill called the Dolphin’s Head. 

About 34 leagues farther to the southward, in lat. 10° 59’ N., is situated the small river 
of Tanore, and 3 or 34 leagues distant from it to the S.S.E. there is said to be another Pea 
Abs navigable only by boats or small vessels, where in lat. 10° 51’ N. is situated the village 

olay. 3 

Tanore, may be known by a tuft of trees; the coast is very woody between it and 
Paniany. | 


~— 


PANIANY, OR PANIANI RIVER, in lat. about 10° 38’ N. lon. 76° 17! E., about ives 
7 leagues S.S. E. from Tanore, is navigable only by small craft, the water being shoal ; off and adjacent 
this place there is a shoal with 4 fathoms on it, distant 3 or 4 miles from the shore, having 
6 fathoms inside, and 94 or 10 fathoms about a mile outside of it. Large ships may avoid 
it by passing in 10 fathoms, but the rest of the coast from Calicut to this place, and from 
hence to Cochin, may be approached to 6 or 7 fathoms. The whole of this space is low and 
woody fronting the sea, but inland the high ridge of mountains called the Ghauts, extends 


of the S. W. monsoon, and not being able to weather Cotta Point, were both wrecked on the reefs near it, on the 
20th May, 1782. About 14 years afterward, the Herculus of Bombay, by borrowing too close in the night, 
grounded, and was nearly lost. | 

ss@ 
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nearly parallel to the coast to Cape Comorin; excepting a remarkable interruption or gap 
of low land between Paniany and Cochin, through which, the land winds blow in general, 
stronger than on any other part of the coast. 


Geo. site of CHITWA CHURCH, in lat. 10° 33’ N. lon. 76° 20’ E. is situated on the north side 

of the River Chitwa, or Palur, about 2 or 25 leagues 8.5. E. from Paniany River. Ships 

anchor off this place in 6 fathoms mud abreast the river, which is wide, but the water being 
shallow, it will admit only boats or small vessels. 


Aycotta CRANGANORE, OR AYCOTTA RIVER, is 7 or 8 miles S.S. E. and S. S. E. § E. 
“from Paniany River, having a bar at the entrance with 5 and 6 feet on it, and 14 or 16 feet 
inside. From the south point, a mud bank with 3 fathoms on it, projects out neat 2 miles 
to seaward. 
Coir, timber, and some pepper, are exported from those rivers situated between Calicut 
and Cochin. 
and the coat From Cranganore, the coast stretches about S. by E. and S. by E. 4 E. 54 or 6 leagues 
 cee™ to Cochin ; the general direction of it from Calicut to the latter place is S. S. E., but varies 
at different parts between S. by E. and 8S. E. by S. The depths are 20 and 22 fathoms 
Sounding» from 5 to 6 leagues off shore, the Jow land then just visible from the deck ; and 30 or 32 fa- 
thoms, is about 8 leagues from it. From lat. 10° 30’ N. to the parallel of Cochin, the edge 
of the bank has a steep declivity, from 36 or 40 fathoms to 100 fathoms no ground, about 
9 or 94 leagues off shore. 


éeo.siteot COCHIN, in lat. 9° 574’ N. lon. 76° 29’ E., situated on the south side the entrance of the 
"most considerable river on this coast, isa place of consequence as a naval depot, the country 
abounding with excellent teak timber, fit for ship building, and coir for cordage. Several 
ships have been built here, for the merchants of Bombay, measuring from 600 to 1000 tons. 

The bar is navigable by ships drawing 14 or 15 feet water, the channel over it is close to 
the northern shore, and to the breakers, by steering direct for the Portuguese church, situated 
on the north side of the mver. The ebb upon the bar is very strong, and runs much longer 
than the flood; vessels therefore, do not attempt to run in, unless the wind is from the sea. 
On the springs, the rise of tide is seldom more than 6 feet. 

There is at times, a surf on the bar, occasioned by the strong ebbs running over the shoal 
parts against the sea breezes; strangers, ought therefore, in running for the river in their 
boats, to be careful to keep in the proper channel between the reefs on each side, which 
project out about a mile, as accidents have happened, by persons unaccquainted crossing the 
bar late in the evening. The river inside is deep, and may be considered as an arm of the 
sea, for it extends to the southward parallel to the line of the coast, and very little distant 
from it, communicating with Iviker Inlet or River, which falls into the sea to the northward 
of Quilon, forming islands by the various inlets. 

Although the town has a white appearance, it is not easily discerned from the offing, being 
almost hid by trees when approached from the southward, but the flagstaff.1s high above 
them, and easily perceived with a telescope. : 

The common anchorage is in 53, 6, or 64 fathoms, soft ground, with the flagstaff E. 4 N. 
to E. N. E., off shore 2 or 3 miles. Water, poultry, and other refreshments, may be pro- 
cured here. | : 


Aneborage. . 


Soe! ALIPPEE, in lat. 9° 30’ N. lon. 76° 34’ E., bearing S. by E. from Cochin, distant 9 
leagues, may be known from the offing, in coming from the northward, by a large white 
house, which is hid by some cocoa-nut trees, when approached from the southward. 
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This village is situated in the Kingdom of Travancore, and carries on a considerable trade 
in teak timber, beetle-nut, coir and pepper. 

A large ship may anchor in 5 or 53 fathoms with the large white house N. E. by E.; or 
a ship not drawing more than 18 feet water, may anchor in 4, or ¥ less 4 fathoms, with the 
flagstaff bearing N. E. distant about 3} or 4 miles. 

The land has encroached considerably upon the sea here, during these last 20 years, and 
being fronted by a soft mud bank, a vessel might ride with less risk, than at any other part 
of the coast. 

Between Cochin and this place,* the coast is very low, covered with trees, and may be 
approached to 5 or 6 fathoms in a large ship, the bank being very even to 5 fathoms, about 


1 or 14 mile from the shore. 


. 


PORCA, in lat. 9° 20’ N. bearing about S.S. E. 34 leagues from Alippee, is another Pores. 
village belonging to the Rajah of Travancore, of considerable extent, but the houses are not 
easily seen except when near the shore. Coir, plank, or timber for ship building, and pepper, 
are exported from these places, and from some of the adjacent ports. The coast continues 
low and even, safe to approach to 5 or 6 fathoms. The anchorage is abreast the village, in 
5% or 6 fathoms, 14 or 2 miles from it. | 

Between Alippee and Porca, a village named Crahul is situated, with cajan store-houses 
close to the water’s edge, which carries on some trade. 


CARUNAPALE, lies to the northward of Iviker River, and when running alon$ the carasspule. 
coast in 8 fathoms, it may be easily distinguished by a considerable opening like the mouth 


of a river. 


IVIKER, YIVIKER, IVICA, OR AYBICKA, is a village on a river of the same iyirer. 
name, belonging to the Rajah of Travancore, situated a little to the N. W. of Quilon; it 
has a wide entrance in lat. 8° 54’ N. communicating with several other rivers, one of which 
extends parallel to the coast, and unites with Cochin River, forming a safe inland navi- 

tion. 

This place admits only boats over the bar at the entrance, there being but 5 or 6 feet on 
it at high water, and the bottom consists of hard sand and gravel, as far out as 8 fathoms. 

A large ship touching here to take in plank, or other articles, may anchor in 7 fathoms, 
with Quilon Point bearing S. E. by E., and the middle of Iviker River’s mouth N. E. by E.; 
or in 6 fathoms hard sand, with the River’s mouth N. E. 4 E., and Quilon Flagstaff E. 5. E. 
i S., off shore about 3 miles. It would not be prudent to go farther in with a large ship, 
and the soundings are very irregular under 8: fathoms, particularly to the northward of this. 


anchorage. 


QUILON, OR QUILOAN POINT AND FORT, in lat. 8° 52’ N. lon. 76° 483! E. Geo. site of 
or 55 miles west from Cape Comorin by chronometer, bears S.S. E. about 104 leagues rect. — 
from Porca; the coast between them is low, covered with trees, and may be approached to 
54 or 6 fathoms, till near the entrance of Iviker River. 


QUILON REEF, OR BANK OF HARD GROUND, extends from Iviker round 
Quilon Point, where it becomes very uneven, and dangerous to approach under 12 or 13 
fathoms ; for under these depths, abreast of the point, there are ‘sudden overfalls from 9, to 


4, 3, and 2} fathoms rocky bottom. 


# The Earl Camden in 53 fathoms, with a village bearing E. N. E. § E. when at anchor, made it im lat. 9° 42’ 
N. by observation, which must lie considerably to the north of Alippee, if this observation was currect. 
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The reef or foul ground of Quilon, should not be approached under 12 fathoms, for the 
ships Concord, and Britannia of Bombay, grounded in the night, by borrowing too close. 
The rocks penetrated through the bottom of the latter ship, but she was saved by the chu- 
nam or plaister work amongst her floors, which floated her to Bombay. 

Quilon is a projecting part of the coast, and the point a little higher than the other land; 
when far out in the offing in 29 or 30 fathoms, it may be known by a bushy tree or tuft, 
more elevated than the others. To the southward of the reef and point, the coast forms a 
bight, where ships nay anchor about 24 or 3 miles from the fort, and be sheltered from 
N. W. winds by the recf. 


Anes) ~=|—UCANJENGA FORT, in lat. 8° 39}’ N. lon. 77° 00’ E., bears from Quilon S. 44° E., 
distant 6 leagues ; when 3 miles to the southward of the latter, the coast may be approached 
to 9 or 10 fathoms, which will be 14 or 2 miles from the shore. There are some cliffs of 
a reddish appearance about 4 miles to the northward of Anjenga, which may denote the ap- 
proach to it, in coming from that direction ; for the fort and houses being low, and the coast 
also low and woody, this place is not easily distinguished from a considerable distance in 
the offing. In clear weather, it may be known by a remarkable peak of the Ghauts about 
8 leagues inland, higher than the adjoining mountains, which 1s in one with the fort bearing 
E. 43° S., and called sometimes Anjenga Peak. This peak may be seen from abreast of 
Quilon, and until to the southward of Cape Comorin. | 

Under 10 fathoms in Anjenga Road, the bottom is sand, and in some parts rocky to the 
southward of the fort; ships ought, therefore, not to anchor under.10 or 11 fathoms, the 

Anchorage, ground being good in these depths. A convenient birth is with the flagstaff E.N.E.4N., 
Brinjal Hill, E. S. E. 3 S., and the extremes of the land from N. N. W. ? W. to S.E.1S., 
in 11 or 12 fathoms mud, off shore 13 or 2 miles. Coir may be procured here, but the 
water is indifferent and scarce, and few articles of refreshment are to be obtained. The com- 
pany’s ships load pepper here, and at Quilon, also at Calicut, Tellicherry, and Mahe, which 
is brought in tonies or country boats, adapted for passing through the surf. There is said to 
be fresh water at the red cliffs to the northward of Anjenga, but it cannot be got conve- 
niently ; a considerable surf generally prevailing on the coast, particularly to the southward, 
renders it frequently unsafe for ship’s boats to land. 

coon The depths of water between Cochin and Anjenga, are 20 and 22 fathoms from 2 to 3 
leagues off, 30 to 34 fathoms about 5 and 54 leagues off; and the edge of the bank of 
soundings, is distant 9 or 10 leagues from the shore. 7 | 


Geo siteot RUTTERA POINT, in lat. 8° 23’ N. lon. 77° 8’ E, or 36 miles west from Cape 
Point, land Comorin by chronometers, bears S.S. E. § E. from Anjenga, distant 6 leagues ; it is a piece 
of low level land, terminating in a bluff, fronting the sea, higher than the contiguous coast, 
but projects very little. About 33 miles to the northward of the point, there is a village 
called Pondera, recently established by the Travancore Rajah, having a high flagstaff with 
several straggling buildings between it and Anjenga. The coast in this space is low, abound- 
ing with trees, bold to approach, having 12 or 13 fathoms at 14 and 2 miles distance, 25 
or 26 fathoms about 2 and 24 leagues.distance; and the edge of the bank of soundings is 
about 9 leagues distant from the shore. Inland, the Ghaut mountains are very high, and 
between them and the coast some small hills appear, the most remarkable of which is a re- 
gular sloping round mount, in lat. about 8° 284/ N., a little to the N. Eastward of Ruttera 
Point, called Brinjall Hill, from its appearance in some views. This hill being but 2, or 24 
leagues from the sea, is visible at a considerable distance from the southward, and is also 

Genern gi. SCC from Anjenga Road. : 
rection of = A line drawn from the Island Kanary S. 21}° E. or S. 22° E., would pass through Rut- 
* tera Point; but the coast has between them several projecting headlands and convexities to 
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seaward, particularly at Geriah, Carwar, Mount Dilly, and Quilon, whereby a considerable the course to 
change is produced in the contour of the shore. It may, however, be observed as a general" 
rule, that a ship being abreast of Kanary at 8 leagues distance, a course steered S. by E. 
will place her about the same distance from the land at Geriah, and from thence a course 
made good S.S. E. 3 E., will carry her about the same distance from Ruttera Point. 
Abreast of this point, the depths are 24 and 25 fathoms at 4 or 5 miles distance, and within 


14 or 2 miles of it, there is 12 or 14 fathoms. 


POINT VENIAM, about 24 leagues S. E. from Ruttera Point, is formed of steep bold PointVentam 
land, or reddish cliffs, considerably elevated, having on the north side a small river, and a tiguons coast. 
village at the northern extremity of the high land that forms the point; the coast between 
Ruttera Point and it, is low and woody as far as the village, and forms a small concavity. 

The land close to the eastward of Point Veniam has a red aspect, intermixed with white 
patches in some places, and this high reddish land, steep toward the sea, extends from the 
point along the coast a few miles to the E. 5S. Eastward. 

From Point Veniam, the coast takes a direction about S. E. by E. to Cadiapatam Point, And from 

53 or 6 leagues; the land facing the sea is gre steep and high, of a red appearance in Cadiapatam 
some places. About half way between them, the Island Enciam, having a church and some 
other buildings on it, is situated near the shore, and rocks above and under water project 
from it to a small distance. To the northward of these, lie the town and river of Tengay- 
patnam ; this river having a bar at the mouth, can only be entered by large boats in the 
rainy season, although navigable inside at. all ‘times, and extends a considerable way inland. 
There are several small villages and churches along this part of the coast, and some of 
these ancient Nestorian churches, may be seen interspersed along the shore from hence to 
Cape Comorin. A little to the eastward of the Island Enciam, the steep land near the sea 
has ared aspect, resembling that about Point Veniam, between which and Cadiapatam 
Point, is situated the Village Coleche, where the coast forms a small bay, or concavity. 


CADIAPATAM POINT, in lat. 8° 9/ N. lon. 77° 29! E., is steep and high, of reddish eo. site. 

appearance, with a few trees near its extremity. To the S, Westward of this point, there 

are 2 Rocky Islets about a mile from each other, and distant 2 or 24 miles from the point, 

surrounded by rocks under water, and foul ground. About 1 or 1} mile S. # E. from . the 

westernmost of these islets, and 34 or 4 miles from the point, lies the outermost rock, 

which has been called the Buoy Rock, from a small part of it appearing above water, but _ 

the sea does not appear to break on it at all times,* nor does it seem to be visible at high Rockey and 
k 


water ; the CROCODILE ROCK, would therefore, be a more appropriate name for this Rock. 
- danger. 

From this rock, the extreme low point of Cape Comorin, (according to Mr. Nichelson) 
bears E. or E. 3 S. distant 5 leagues, the outermost high land over the cape E. by N. 3 N. 
Cadiapatam Point N.N. E. 4 E. the westernmost small islet N. 3 W., and the northern 
extreme of the land N. W. 4 N. Close to it, there are 13 and 14 fathoms, 17 fathoms 
about 1 of a mile outside, 19 fathoms about $ a mile, 22 fathoms about 1 mile, and 23 fa- 
thoms about 2 miles outside of it, sandy bottom. . 


The Dublin, on November 20th, 1791, was at sun-set in 22 fathoms, Cape Comorin bear- 
ing E. 3 N., Cadiapatam Point N. 4 W., the Crocodile Rock N.W.43N., off the point 3 
leagues, and off the Rock a short half mile. This Rock lies near 2 leagues from the shore, 


* Rounding Point Cadiapatam at 2 or 3 leagues distance, in soundings from 24 to 26 fathoms, when the water 
was very smooth, no breakers were discernible on that rock. We passed it in 23 and 24 fathoms ina clear night, 


at another time, but it could not be perceived. 


J 


Seundings. 
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the central part of it just visible above water, and breaks about 2 ships lengths N. E. and 
S. W.; it bears S. W. from a rock or islet that lies about half a mile off shore ; there are two 
of these rocks with several breakers about them, bearing about N. W. by N. and S. E. by S. 
15 mile from each other, neither of them more than half a mile off shore.* The sea broke 
no where but on the 2 rocks in shore, and on the Crocodile Rock, and there seems to be a 
good passage between the latter and the main. 

H. M.S. Suffolk, 10th February,’ 1800, at 6 A. M. had Ruttera Point on with Anjenga 
Peak bearing N.55° E. At 113 A.M. Cape Comorin bore N. 84° E., the breakers on the 
Crocodile Rock N. 40° E. in one with a white house a little to the southward of a piece of 
red land called West Cape. ‘The Crocodile Rock breakers, when on with the northernmost 
White Rock, bore N. 9° W. and these breakers seemed to be 3 miles distant from the shore. 

Capt. W. Richardson, on the 23d Feb. 1809, passed within a 4 mile, outside of the Cro- 
codile Rock, in the Agnus, and observes, that when the tide is high and the water smooth, 
the sea only at times shews a small breaker upon the rock. | 

Capt. Edgcumbe, of the Royal Navy, describes this danger as follows, having passed in- 
side of all these rocks, in 1809. 

There are 2 small rocks off Cadiapatam Point, the easternmost of which bears from that 
point S. W. by W., distant about 2 miles, and they lie from each other E.S. E. and W.N. W. 
about 14 mile distant, having several straggling rocks under water around, not more than a 
stones throw from them. We passed in it M S. Psyche, between Cadiapatam Point and 
these rocks, least water 10 fathoms abreast of the easternmost rocks, and when abreast of 
the westernmost rocks the least water was 6} fathoms, having borrowed most toward the 
rocks in passing. 

Outside of these rocks, lies a small Sunken Rock under water, which I am almost certain 
is that called the Buoy Rock in the Directory and Charts, described as appearing like a 
buoy above water, which it really does not, and I could only see the bare top of it from the 
mast-head, when the swell left it after breaking. This Sunken Rock bears from the eastern- 
most of the above mentioned Cadiapatam Rocks S. W. by S. distant 2 miles, and from the 
westernmost S.by E.  __ | 7 

From Ruttera Point to Cadiapatam Point, the bank of soundings extends about 9 or 10 
leagues from the land, 30 fathoms is from 4 to 5 leagues off, 25 or 26 fathoms is 24 and 3 
leagues from the shore, which should not be approached under these depths about Cadiapa- 
tam Point during the night or in dark weather, on account of the straggling rocks off that 
place: to the westward of these rocks, the coast is not so dangerous. In passing between 
them and Ruttera Point, from 22 to 26 fathoms is a good track with the land wind; or the 
land may be approached to 18 and 20 fathoms occasionally, more particularly between En- 
ciam Island and Ruttera Point, a ship may borrow into 16 or 17 fathoms. | 

From Cadiapatam Point, the low sandy extremity of Cape Comorin bears E. by S. or E. 
by S. 3 S., distant about 6 leagues ; the coast between them having a little concavity in some 
places, is low and sandy close to the sea, rising in a gentle acclivity to the base of the moun- 


Coast from tains situated a few miles inland. Close to the shore some churches are seen, and about 5 


Cadia . ‘ ; . ; . 
Point 10 Cape miles to the westward of the cape lies the small river Manacoudy, with rocks barring its en- 


trance, and some buildings near it: between this place and the grove of trees at the villaze 
of Cape Comorin, the low country seems divided by a wall or trench, stretching from the 
shore to the mountains, and fortified by mounds of earth. 
The land between the Ghauts and the shore,. from Point Veniam to Cadiapatam Point, 
may be seen 7 leagues; and the mountains inland, 18 or 20 leagues in clear weather. _ 
n passing along this part of the coast, when clear of the rocks off Cadiapatam Point, 


* These Rocks seem to lie farther off shore, than stated here, from the Dublin’s journal, as the Peyche frigate 


passed between them and the main, 
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the shore may be approached to 22 or 20 fathoms toward Cape Comorin, which will be 
about 3 miles off; but in the might or in hazy weather, it ought not to be approached so 


close. . 


CAPE COMORIN, the southern extremity of the Peninsula of Hindoostan, I made in ceo. site of 


circumja- 


lat. 8°. 05’ N. lon. 77° 44’ E.* or 2° 36’ W. from Point de Galle by chronometers ; itis formed Cent come, 
of a circular low sandy point, not discernible above 3} or 4 leagues from the deck of a large Ghat’ 
ship. Within 2 or 3 cables’ lengths of the S. E. part of the point, lies a sloping rocky islet "’"""" 
high above water, with other rocks about it, on which the sea breaks: to the westward of 
this islet, the shore of the cape is sandy and barren, but to the eastward it abounds with 
trees, having a fort and village among them close to the sea; the former 3 miles, and the 
village about 6 miles to the eastward of the islet. A little westward from the islet, on the 
extreme sandy pitch of the cape, stands a low white square building near the water's edge, 
with another larger building and some small forts beyond it at a small distance: from these, 
a large town or village extends to the eastward, in front of a plantation of tall trees on the 
upper part of the low land. This piece of land seems well inhabited, and extends from the 
western sandy part of the cape along the shore to the eastward, msing from the sea with a 
gentle acclivity to the base of the nearest mountains of the Ghauts, which is about 1 or 14 
mile from the shore. _ Close behind the plantation of trees, these mountains rise up in ma- 
jestic sharp peaks, chained together, and forming a ridge, which 1s in one with the cape 
bearing N.N. E.; after extending some distance im that direction, this ridge or chain mclines 
to the westward of north, and stretching nearly parallel to the coast forms the interior bound- 
ary of the Province of Malabar, and joins to the chain of Bednore Mountains in the Province 
of Canara. In sailing along the coast, the Ghaut Mountains are always seen in clear wea- 
ther, excepting where there is a gap or chasm in them ; the southern part of the chain being 
near the sea, may be discerned when 18 leagues distant from the coast ; and the outermost 
peaked mountain, which in some views appears isolated, is generally set for Cape Comorin 
by ships passing at too great a distance to discern the low land of the cape. A little de- 
tached from the end of the chain over the cape, on the east side, there is a sharp conical 
mountain by itself, like a sugar loaf, and 44 leagues farther eastward, a sloping mount in the 
low country, a little inland. 
The low land that forms Cape Comorin, ‘seems bold and safe to approach within 14 or 2 

miles. In crossing from Caliture in the Anna, 26th and 27th March, 1801, we had a brisk 
gale at S. W. and W.S. W., with a leeward current, with which we made the Coast of Ma- 
dura 13 leagues to the eastward of the .cape, at the high building or church on Manapar 
Point, situated in lat. 8°29’N. From hence, with a fresh westerly wind, we reached the Soundings 
cape in 30 hours, there being no current near the land. The soundings were found very re- w#, 
gular, generally mud, with sand and shells at times; the depths from 9 to 11 fathoms 3 and 
4 miles from the shore, and 20 fathoms about 33 to 4 leagues off, when far to the eastward 
of the cape. When it was approached, the coast became more steep, for we tacked in 13 

. fathoms with the extreme point of the cape bearing W. 3 S. distant 3 miles, and off the shore near cape 
abreast 1} mile; and when the building near the sea on the pitch of the cape bore N. 4 E. 7" 


_ * The latitude was obtained from the sun’s meridian altitude, observed at noon with the Cape bearing west, and 
agrees with the observations of several navigators and with the trigonometrical survey made on shore. The lon. 
stated above, also corresponds with the chronometric admeasurement from Bombay by several persons: but as 
Capt. Basil Hall, of the Royal Navy, an excellent observer, places Cape Comorin in lon. 77° 38’ E. by lunar ob- 
servations, I think it necessary to state, that the above lon. of the Cape, rests on Madras being in lon. 80° 22’ E., 
(which appears to be more correctly settled than any place in India) and Point de Galle flagstaff 2 miles west of 
Madras flagstaff, measured by myself and other persons by chronometers. Capt. Hall measured by chronome- 
ters from Bombay flagstaff 4° 463 E. to Cape Comorin, agreeing with my chronometric observations, but he made 
the former place 7 minutes more westerly than the lon. | have assigned to it by eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 

| | Tt 
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distant 2 miles, tacked in 184 fathoms, the depths being greater toward the shore on the S. 
and S. W. sides of this headland, than they are to the eastward. | 

From 184 fathoms abreast the cape, at 2 miles distance, the depth increases only to 20 
fathoms in a run of 5 miles off shore; to the eastward, the bank appears flat, with very 
regular soundings under 16 fathoms. ‘The shore is low and woody to 11 leagues east- 
ward of the cape, forming a bay with the appearance of a river in lat. 8° 13' N and the 
point on the south side of this bay is that called the East Cape by M. de Apre’s. From 
this coast, the bank of soundings extends a great way out, the depths are 31 and $2 fathoms 
with the cape bearing N.N.W. 5 leagues. With the land over it bearing from N.N. W. 
to N. E. by E. in hat. 7° 49’ N. there are 42 and 45 fathoms, about 8 leagues off shore. The 
extremes N. N. E. to N. E. by E. off the cape 8 or 9 leagues, 56 fathoms ; from N. to N. E. 
by E., off it 8 leagues, 38 fathoms; and directly south from it 9 leagues, 48 to 50 fathoms. 
In lat. 8° 5’ N. about 9 leagues due west from the cape, and 5 or 6 leagues off shore, the 
depths are 32 to 35 fathoms; and 15 or 16 leagues west from it, there are 63 and 65 fathoms 
on the edge of the bank, about 9 leagues from the nearest land. 

A great way out from the cape, there is a bank abounding with cod, where some ships have 
caught considerable numbers of those fish, but it appears to be of small extent, and little 
known. In lat. 7°28’ N. with the mountains over the cape bearing from N. by E. to N. by 
W. distant 120r 13 leagues, we had soundings 46 fathoms ; and in lat. 7°47’ N. the land 
bearing from N. to N. E. 4 E. distant 9 or 10 leagues, there are 37 and 38 fathoms; pro- 
bably one of these positions, may be on the cod bank. 

_ The rock placed in 35 fathoms even with the waters edge, in lat. 7°48’ N., and bearing 
from Cape Comorin about S. W. 6 or 7 leagues, according to the description given by Mr. 
Nichelson, is now well known to have no existence ; nor does there appear to be any dangers 
around the cape, to the eastward of the rocks and islets situated near Cadiapatam Point. 

_ There seems to be very little variation of the compass in the vicinity of Cape Comorin at 
present, or near any of the coasts which form the peninsula of Hindoostan, although Capt. 


Basil Hall, in March 1815, made the variation 2° 9’ E. in lat. 64° N. lon. 79° E. a little to 
the westward of Ceylon. | 


LACCADIVA, or LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 
CHANNELS AND DANGERS, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. — 


THE ARCHIPELAGO of low islands opposite to the Coast of Malabar, known by the 
general name of Laccadivas, or Laccadives, extends from lat.“ 10° N. to about 12°N., 
having the Nine Degree’s Channel to the southward between them and the Island Minicoy, 
and an extensive channel to the eastward, separating them from the coast. Most of these 
islands are surrounded by extensive coral reefs steep to, there are also some detached reefs 
amongst, or near them; and. ec; J aah! very low, the trees just visible above water, 
they are therefore commonly avoided by navigators ; hence, the true limits of this Archipe- 
lago seem not yet correctly determined, particularly to the northward and N. West, which 
are considered most dangerous, although Lieuts. M‘Cluer, and Wedgebrough, of the Bom- 


bay Marine, surveyed great part of these islands, and found safe and wide channels among 
them. | 


~CHERBANIANI BANK; or Reef, appears to be the north-westernmost danger of the 
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Laccadiva Archipelago ; its extent is not yet ascertained, although the position of the west- 
ern extremity of this dangerous Bank, may be approximated near the truthh °.  . .! 

Captain Chalmers, after passing Betra-Par on the west side, with a gentle breeze an 
smooth sea, steered N. N. W. and N. W. by N.°18 hours, until the breakers on Cherba- 
niani Bank were seen bearing from N. by of 4 E. to N. by W.4W. He then steered to 
the N. West with a fair wind, keeping along the edge of the Bank at 5 or 6 miles distance. 

In many places high rocks were discerned, which bore the marks of being covered by the 
" sea in spring tides, or during the 8. W. monsoon: although the sea was smooth, the breakers 
ran very high on the Bank. 

By noon observation, he made the body of the breakers on the western edge of the Bank, (rs. site a» 
in lat. 12° 22° N. and 24 miles west from the small island Betra-Par, or in lon. 72° 10! E., 
which may be considered nearly correct, for it is not probable, that his reckoning could be 
liable to much error during so short a run, when no current was experienced. 

The Richmond struck on the west side of this bank in the night of the 25th March 1736, 
aid backed off without damage ; in the morning, detached rocks and breakers were observed 
to extend north and south about 4 or 5 leagues, and appeared.to be about a league in breadth. 

She made this danger in lat. 12°21’ N. and there appeared a sand bank on its northern ex- 
tremity. There seem to be other dangers to the northward of this, as will be perceived by 
the following extracts. 7 

Susannah, from Mocha bound to Calicut, 8th Sept. 1719, at $ past 1 P. M. saw breakers susannahs 
bearing south, with $ patches of sand distant about 3 miles; and at 3 P. M. saw several the north i. 
rocks to the east of them, with 2 hummocks of sand to the eastward of the rocks, being" ”°*” 
about 1 league or more in extent from the sand first seen in a S. E. direction; but from the 
mast-head, we could see the breakers as far as S.S.E. and South. This sand is called 
BASSAS DE PEDRA, or Padra, which by noon observation I make in lat. 12°40! N.- 

This has been considered the northernmost of these dangers, but the ship Mamoody on samooay’e 
the 31st March 1750, got into soundings in lat. 13°52’ N. and 3° 17’ West from Mount *“" 
Dilly by account. She anchored in 27 fathoms white sand, and after weighing, made several 
tacks in various depths, from 20 fathoms fine white sand to 90 fathoms no ground. At noon, 
lat. observed 14° 4’ N. then 3° 15’ West from Mount Dilly, when breakers bore from N. W. 
to N.N.W. distant 14 mile, tacked in 23 fathoms coarse sand, and stood to N. E.ward, 
deepening gradually to 26 fathoms, then at once 45 fathoms, and the next cast no ground. 

This danger is called by the Mamoody, BASSAS DE PEDRO, which is situated in lat. 
14°4/ N,, if the noon observation was correct, which seems rather doubtful, for several ships 
have crossed near the situation assigned to the Bassas de Padra, or Pedro, (corrupted into 
Padua by late authors) and I have twice, myself, passed over their assigned place, without 
discovering any appearance of danger. ° 

A good look out, however, is certainly proper when in the proximity of this supposed 
danger ; and it is much fo be regretted, that these northern danyers only, have been left un- 
explored, whilst the islands of the Laccadivas were carefully surveyed by Lieuts. M‘Cluer 


and Wedgebrough of the Bombay Marine.* : 


BETRA-PAR, is a very small island, or sand bank, with some trees on the northern Betspar; 
part, situated on the N. E. extremity of an extensive coral reef, which stretches to the west- 


# The Laccadiva Islands, most probably, have originated from the coral reefs which form their base, for most 
of them are small elevations above water, situated on the eastern edges of the great coral shoals which project 
several miles to the westward of these low islands. It therefore, appears, that the violence of the westerly mon- 
soon has broken pieces of coral from the western edges of those shoals, and drifted them ever until they became 
even with the surface of the sea at the eastern parts, an accumulation of drift weed and other marine substances 
being then intercepted, low islands would gradually appear. A corroboration that they have been formed in this 
manner, is the thin stratum of earth formed of decayed veretables &c., composing the surface of most of those 
islands, which has under it a white loose sand, resembling that on the beach. é : 
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ward about 4 miles, and then to the southward in a semi-circular form; after reaching lat. 


Geve site. 


Geo. site of 
Peremnl- 
Par and Reef, 


Bingaro and 
Tingaro, and 
the adjacent 


banks. 


‘ 


Aucatta Is- 
Jand and 
reef; geo. 
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Geo. site of 
Chittae 
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11°29’ N., it turns round to the N. E., and stretches due north till its eastern verge joins to 
the island. At the S.E. part of the reef there is a small islet, and several rocks appear 
above water, on which the sea breaks very high. Close under the south side of the principal 
island, there is a gap in the reef with 2 fathoms water, where in fine weather, a small vessel 
or boat might lie for a short time. The Grantham, on the 8th of October 1713, at 5 A. M. 
ran on the west part of this reef, and after throwing part of her cargo overboard, fortunately 
hove off by a kedge anchor laid out in deep water, the reef being very steep. Betra-Par was 
seen by the Hope, which ship made it in lat. 11°35' N. Captain Chalmers, passed to the 
westward of it in the ship St. George, 7th November, 1791, and made it by noon observa- 
tion in lat. 11° 34’ N., then in sight from the deck, and the breakers on the reef bearing from 
N.N.E. to E. by N. Lieutenant Wedgebrough in his survey of these islands, in 1795, 
sailed close round the reef, and made the island in lat. 119354’ N. lon. 72° 34! E. or 1° 96! 
W. from Underoot, by chronometer, which must be very near its true position. This ap- 
pears to be the N. Weseruncet of the Laccadiva Islands, and bears from Chittae, about 
W. by S., distant 10 leagues. 


PEREMUL-PAR, in lat. 11°9! N. lon. 72° 282' E. by chronometer, is a very small low 
island, situated on the S. E. end of a great coral reef, which stretches to the northward 5 
miles, and about 6 miles to the N. Westward of the island. This reef is of a triangular 
form, with soundings close to it on the 8. W. side, and round the N. W. point or angle. 
Its N. E. extremity is in lat.11°14’N., the south end in 11° 7! N.; between which and 
Bingaro, there is a safe channel 3 leagues wide. 


BINGARO, in lat. 10°55’ N., is a small island, about 2 leagues N. E. by E. from the 
north end of Aucutta. TINGARQ, is another small island about 2 miles E. N. E. from 
the former, and these 2 small islands are encircled by a coral reef, which projects from 14 
to 2 miles W. and N. Westward from Bingaro, but very little to the eastward of Tingaro, 
where it is steep to. 

From the N. E. end of Aucutta, to the western extremity of the reef surrounding these 
small islands, there is a bank of coral, with soundings on it from 5 or 6, to 9 or 10 fathoms, 
where a vessel might anchor in an exigent case. About 6 or 7 miles eastward from Tingaro, 
it the western limit of the large bank of soundings, extending to the northward of 

ittie. , 


AUCUTTA ISLAND, extends N.N. E. and S.S. W. 3 or 33 miles, the breadth about 
4amile. It is well inhabited, planted with cocoa-nut trees, and seems a little higher than 
the small islands in its vicinity. The centre of Aucutta is in lat. 10° 514’ N. lon. 72°31’ E. 
by chronometer. At the distance of a mile from its south point, and joined to it by a reef, 
is the small island Calpooty, with soundings near it on the south side; and from this island, 
w coral reef projects to the W. and N. W., in the form of a semi-circle, distant above 2 miles 
from the west side of Aucutta, and joins to the bank at its north end. On the edge of the 
reef, directly west from the northern extremity of the island, there are soundings where a 
vessel might anchor in case of necessity, but the bottom is coral rock. .The channel between 
these islands and Seuheli-Par Reefs, seems to be 12 or 13 leagues wide. 


CHITTAE, in lat. 11°49 N. lon. 73° 4’ E., by chronometer, bearing N. W. by W. from 
Kittan, about 8 leagues, appears to be about 14 or 2 miles in extent N. W. and S. E., with 
a coral reef stretching around its western side, distant 1 or 14 mile from the island, and join- 
ing to each extremity. This is the N. Easternmost of the Laccadiva Islands, called by M. 
de Apre’s, Metelar. | 
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Between all these islands, the channels appear to be safe, but are seldom frequented to 
the northward of Seuheli-Par and Kalpeni. : 


KITTAN, in lat. 11°29’ N. lon. 73° 24’ E., bearing S. E. by E. from Chittae about 8 ceo. site of 
leagues, extends N. N. W. and opposite, about 24 miles, having a circular reef encompassing aes 
it on the west side, at the distance of 14 or 2 miles, which joins to each end of the island ; 
and a bank projects from its S. E. end to a considerable distance. | 


CARDAMUM, the centre, in lat. 119 14’ N. lon. 73° 123’ E. by chronometer, bearing ceo. site of 
about S. W. by S. from Kittan about 6 leagues, is in length 4 miles, extending N. by E.“™"™"™ 
and S. by W., but scarcely 1 mile in breadth. On the west side, it is defended by a circular 
coral reef, which stretches out near 2 miles, and embraces both ends of the island; near 
the south point of this reef, there are soundings 16 and 20 fathoms about half-way between 
this island and Ameni, from which it bears N. N. E. 4 E. distant 2 leagues. | 


AMENTI, in lat. 11°64 N. lon. 73°8' E. by chronometer, bearing nearly N. E. from Geo. site of 
Pittie, is of circular form, about 14 mile in diameter, and surrounded by rocks to a small dis- 
tance; close to these, on the west side, there are soundings, but between this island and the 
N. E. extremity of the bank extending from Pittie, there appears to be a space of 6 or 7 


miles with very deep water. 


PITTIE, in lat. 10°48’ N. lon. 72° 51’ E. by chronometer from Underoot, is a sand bank ceo. site of 
about 6 feet above the sea, without any shrubs or verdure, bearing from Courutee N. N. W, Pit 
4 W. 15 or 16 miles. Itis covered with birds innumerable, and on the east side of the 
bank there is a black rock resembling a wreck. This sandy island or bank, seems to present 
an area of not more than 2 acres, and is probably, in part, inundated during the S. W. 
monsoon. | 

From Pittie, an extensive rocky bank of soundings projects 3 or 4 leagucs to the N. sano 
Westward toward Tingaro, and about 5 leagues N. Eastward towards Ameni; from thence, °""™* 
it stretches southward on the meridian of Courutee, within 9 or 10 miles of this island, and 
about the same distance from Pittie to the E.S. Eastward. The soundings on this bank 
(so far as it has been examined by Lieutenants Mc. Cluer and Wedgebrough) are from 7 or 
8, to 20 and 24 fathoms, the smallest depths near Pittie. 


COURUTEE ISLAND, in lat. 10° 34’ N. lon. 73° 0! E. or 1° West from Undervot Ge tte o 
by chronometer, is about 23 miles m length nearly N. E. and S. W. and 1 mile in breadth ; 
although not large, it is valuable to the natives, by affording good water, and two species of 
excellent cocoa-nuts. A steep coral reef encompasses the south and west sides of this is- 
land, projecting out more than a mile in some parts; the east side, is also steep and rocky ; 
the proper entrance is at the N. E. end of the island, but the boats of the natives pass 
through other parts of the reef. On the extremity of the reef, at the S. W. end of the 
island, there is a coral spot where a vessel might anchor in case of necessity, with a chain 
fixed to a small anchor. The tides or currents, run here at times 2 miles an hour, they 
never set dtrect upon any of the islands, but generally along them, or along the edges of the 
reefs, lessening the danger to be apprehended in calms. ‘This island bears N. E. about 10 
leagues from the northern Seuheli-Par ; the channel between them, appears safe, and clear 


of danger. 
SEUHELI-PAR, OR SEUVELLI ISLANDS, are 2 in number, very small and low, ge. sts 


each about 13 mile in circumference, and bearing about N. N. E. 3 E. and opposite, from sand» 
each other, distant 7 or 8 miles. The southern island is in Jat. 10° 0’ N. lon. 72° 36’ E. 


Dangers 
around, 
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bearing nearly West from Kalpeni about 26 leagues, and the direct track between them ap- 
pears to be clear of dangers. The northern island, has a coral spit with soundings from 
4 or 5, to 10 or 12 fathoms on it, which projects out about a mile to the northward of the 
island, and where the only passage appears to be in the reef, through which boats can pro- 
ceed to the southern island. ‘They are not inhabited, except when boats come here from 
the other islands in the fair season to fish. The water procured by digging, is salt and unfit 


. to use; a kind of soft wood for fuel, may be got on the northernmost island, but the other 


abounds most with cocoa-nuts, although of a saline quality and very unpalatable. 
A reef surrounds the northern island, one edge of which stretches to the southward, 
.the other edge of it to the 5. Westward, enveloping the southern island, and extending 


- about 53 or 6 miles to the S. W. of it, the southern extremity of this great reef being in lat. 


Geo. site of 
Plicapeni 
Rank, 


Geo. alte of 
UVadervot. 


about 9° 54’ N. 

It ought never to be approached but with great caution, by ships passing these islands, 
for there are no soundings near it; many of the black rocks on this reef, are considerably 
elevated above water. ‘The currents are strong here, particularly at the full and change of 
moon, when the rise and fall of tide is 6 feet, and the time of high water a little before noon, 
though not regular. 

These islands, should be approached with great circumspection in coming from the west- 
ward, for exclusive of the great reef surrounding them, there appears to be another detached 
from it; or the Great Reef must extend farther to the westward than projected on any charts, 
according to the following account given by the officers of the ship Anne. 

April 19th, 1804. “At 11 P.M. the ship Anne, from the Red Sea, struck on a reef, and 
bilged before day light. From the wreck, the northernmost Seuheli-Par Island bore E.S. E. . 
4 or 5 leagues, and the southernmost island S. E. about 6 leagues; the reef from S. W. to 
E. N. E., being 10 or 12 miles in extent.” | 

The distance estimated from the wreck to the islands is certainly too great, for they could 
not be discerned so far; Notwithstanding, if the bearings are zearly right, the reef on 
which this ship was wrecked, is farther from these islands than placed on the charts. These 
two islands, and the reef environing them, form the south-western limit of the Laccadivas. 


ELICALPENI BANK, about 5 miles in diameter, of circular form, bears N. E. $ N. 
from Underoot Island, distant 10 or 11 leagues, and from Mount Dilly 27 leagues. The 
centre is in lat. 11° 15’ and 11° 16 N. lon. 74° 20! E. or 1° 30’ W. from Tellicherry by 
chronometers ; this bank is composed of sharp coral rocks all over, the least water found on ~ 
it by Lieutenant Mc. Cluer, during an examination of 2 days, with 3 vessels, was 6 or 62 
fathoms ; but it ought to be avoided by large ships, particularly in the S. W. monsoon, for 
a large ship would sirtke on it when the sea is running high,* which has been already 
mentioned under the directions given for sailing from Bombay to the southward in the 8. W. 
monsoon. : 

UNDEROOT, in lat. 10° 48’ N. lon. 74° 0! E. by a series of lunars, or 1° 50! W. from 
Tellicherry by chronometers, is low, well planted with cocoa-nut trees, about 34 miles in 
length east and west, and 14 mile in breadth ; it is defended by a wall of coral rocks all 
round, through which there is only one small passage for boats. This island on the south 
side is steep to the coral wall, but on the N. and N. E. sides, an extensive coral bank pro- 
jects to the distance of 5 or 6 miles, with various depths on it from 8 and 10, to 16 fathoms. 
About a mile from the island, the bottom on this bank is sandy in 10 and 12 fathoms, where 


* The mountainous sea rolling over this rocky bank during the strength of the S. W. monsoon, appears some- 
times to break on it ; for the Minerva of Bombay, in 1787, bound to China, by getting too far from the coast im 
blowing weather, passed close to it in the night, which was discovered by the sea rolling over it in high broken 
waves. 7 
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vessels might arichor during southerly winds, abreast of the houses scattered along the north 
side of the island. The bank is steep to, and the soundings on both the exterior and central 
parts of it, are generally 10 and 12 fathoms, over a bottom of coral. Turtle may be got 
here; the water is tolerably good, and the natives are poor, and inoffensive. This island is 
about 38 leagues distant from Mount Dilly, which is the nearest land of the continent, and 
itis the most proximate of the Laccadiva Islands to the Malabar Coast. From Kalpeni, 
it bears about North, distant 13 leagues ; the channel between them appears to be clear. * 


KALPENI, extending from lat. 10° 4‘ N. about N. by E. 4 E. to lat. 10° 103" N., 13 aco. site of 
composed of 2 narrow low islands,* joined together by a reef above water, having 2 islets “""’ 

close to the S. W. end, where its greatest breadth is about 3 of a mile. 

This island, is in lon. 73° 56’ E. or 3° 4! W. from Anjenga, and bears South from Unde- 
root about 13 leagues. On the west side, a steep coral reef with rocks above water, pro- 
jects out nearly 2 miles, and joins to the two extremes of the island. ‘This reef 1s steep to, 
on the outside, with high breakers, no soundings till close to the surge ; through one part of 
It, there is a narrow channel with only 14, and 2 fathoms, and from 3 to 4 fathoms on the 
Coral Flat inside. The boats of the natives lie at the S. W. part of the island, nearly south 
from the gap or channel in the reef, about 3 miles distant. The southern or largest island, 
where there are a few small villages, is well planted with cocoa-nut trees, and has soundings 
9 or 10 fathoms at the south-end, corally bottom. 


NINE DEGREES’ CHANNEL, bounded to the southward by the Island Minicoy, __.. 
and to the northward by the Islands Seuheli-Par and Kalpeni, is about 36 leagues wide, sree Cha» 
and clear of danger. The southern extremity of the reef that surrounds SeuheliePar, is in 
lat. 9° 54’ N., from which Minicoy bears S.S. E. 4 E., and from Kalpeni it bears S. by W. 

# W., about equal distance from both, 36 or 37 leagues. 

During the strength of the N. E. monsoon, or at other times when light or variable winds p,,.cticaste 
prevail, a ship pursuing this route, may keep nearly in mid-channel, in from lat. 9° to 9° sil threces 
20' N., or rather nearest to the north side, if the wind blow steady from that direction, as 
the currents frequently set to the southward among those islands in both monsoons ; al- 
though they set sometimes to the northward, when the winds are light or variable in the 
N.E. monsoon. But in borrowing toward the north side of the channel, do not approach 
the Seuheli-Par Isles, particularly in light winds, on account of their extensive reefs. 

With northerly winds, this channel seems preferable to the other south of Minicoy, as a 
, ship will not be so liable to drift near the head of the Maldiva Islands, if the wind should 
become faint, and the current be setting to the southward. 


MINICOY, OR MALICOY, in lat. 8° 17’ N. lon. 73° 18! E. or 3° 42’ West from Geo. ste of 

Anjenga by chronometers, is about 64 miles in length and 4 a mile in breadth, extending in” 
the form of a crescent from N. E. to S. W. with the concave side to the N. W., where a 
circular coral reef projects out about 3 miles, and is joined to the extremes of the Island. 
On the reef near the west point of the island, there is an islet with trees on it; and at the 
north end of the island, there is a passage through the reef, with 2 fathoms the deepest 
water, through which the boats and small vessels pass, but it is narrow and intricate. Where 
they lie within the reef, the water is deeper, 21 and 3 fathoms over a bottom of hard coral, 
but chains would be necessary to secure a vessel, were there any swell. This island is very. 
populous, and the natives are hospitable; it is well planted with cocoa-nut trees, and may 
be seen from the deck of a large ship about 34 or 4 leagues. 


* The largest is called Kalpeni, and the northern one Cheria, by the natives. 
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Fight De EIGHT DEGREES’ CHANNEL, although not so wide as the other north of Mini- 


ae coy, described above, is nevertheless very safe, and about 23 leagues broad, being formed 
between the head of the Maldiva Chain and the Island Minicoy, the latter bearing from 
the head of the Chain about N. by E. 23 Jeagues. By mean of many ships observations, 

Geove- the north extremity of the Maldiva Chain is in lat. 7° 6’ N. lon. 73° 7’ E., and Minicoy 
extends from lat. 8° 16/ to 8° 19/ N. | 

Sailing diree- In passing through the Eight Degrees’ Chamel, it is prudent to keep nearer to Minicoy 
than toward the Maldivas, as the current sets generally to the southward, particularly in light 
winds, and during the N. E. monsoon, although it changes at times, and sets to the N. W. 
and Northward: but in the strenvth of the S. W. monsoon, mid-channel is the best track, 
or rather inclining toward the head of the Muldivas, if the wind should happen to blow 
strong and steady at S. W. or Southward. 

‘If ships coming from the westward, bound to Ceylon or to the Bay of Bengal in the 
strength of the S. W. monsoon, do not pursue the route through the One sad a Half Degree 
Channel, the Equatorial Channel, or any of the southern channels of the Maldivas, or to the 
south of all these islands; thcy may, in such case, adopt either the Eigiit or Nine Degrees’ 
Channel, at discretion, although this route is more circuitous than the former. | 
_ With the wind steady at S. W., and their situation correctly ascertained by observation, 
the Eight Degrees’ Channel may be followed, as it is rather more direct than that to the north 
of Minicoy ; brief directions for passing through these channels having already been given 


in the section, “ PASSAGE from the COMORO ISLANDS, toward INDIA.” 


MALDIVA ISLANDS, their extent, and SEPARATING 
CHANNELS, with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Genraidee  MALDIVAS, OR MALDIVES, consist of a chain or range of innumerable low is- 
the Maldives. ands and rocks, extending nearly on a meridian line from lat. 7° 6! N. to lat. 0° 40’ S. : 
the large islands abound with cocoa-nut trees, and are generally inhabited ; but many of the 
others, are only sand-banks and barren rocks. The greatest breadth of the range is about 
20 leagues, formed of large groups or clusters, sometimes double, which are called by the . 
natives Atolls, or Atollons. Each of these, is circumscribed by islands and rocks, with 
others scattered inside in great numbers, upon the shoal coral bank that forms their base. 
There is said to be 13 large Atolls, from 5 to 10 leagues in diameter, with several other de- 
tached islands or rocks in the channels that separate them, some of which are wide and safe, 
as will be seen hereafter ; bnt many of these channels are intricate, safe only for vessels that 
row with oars, as the currents run strong through them to the east or westward, generally 
with the prevailing winds. — . 
Besides the channels which separate the different Atolls, there are various openings* 
- through their exterior reefs, used by the Maldiva boats in passing from one Atoll to another, 
some of which have no soundings, or very deep water, and will admit large ships. ‘There are 
no soundings in the channels which separate the Atolls, nor until close to the reefs ; whereas, 
within the surrounding reefs, some of these Atolls have moderate depths, from 6 or 8, to 15 


* These passages or gateways, are called Bari by the natives, and are mostly destitute of soundings. There 
are generally one or two of these gateways. at the extremities of each Atoll, admitting a.passage to the boats if 
driven to leeward by the tide or current, in crossing over from one Atoll to another. 
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and 20 fathoms coral and sand, where a ship might occasionally anchor; but some of the 
Atolls are mere coral! flats, only navigable by the country boats, and others have very deep 
water upon them in some places. 

Monsieur Fortin, who commanded a vessel from the Island Mauritius, says, he has passed 
through all the channels which separate the northern Atolls, and found no anchorage outside 
of the Atolls, but within the reefs circumscribing them, good anchorage may be found of 20 
and 30 fathoms, upon a bottom of white sand, mixed in some places with coral. — - 

Although these islands, have long been thought to present an impenetrable barrier of 480 Betervnown 
meridional miles to ships bound to Ceylon, or the southern part of Hindoostan, consequently than ticy are 
dreaded and avoided by modern navigators, yet the early traders from Europe to India, tim." 
were much better acquainted with them than we are, and often passed through some of the 
channels which separate the Atolls, wethout the apprehenston of dunger. ‘To restore this 
lost knowledge, therefore, has been a primary object of my attention for several years ; and, 
as much time may probably intervene, before any regular survey of these remarkable islands 
is projected, or undertaken, I think it may be acceptable to onental navigators, to have ex- 
hibited to their view, the information obtained from the journals of the Company’s ships, 
or otherwise communicated to me by my friends; in order that the situations of the prin- 
cipal channels, navigable by large ships, may be approximated, if possible, nearly to the 
truth. 


TILLA DOU MATIS, OR HEAD OF THE ISLES, the northernmost Atoll of the tine poe 
Maldivas, seems to be of considerable extent from north to south, and also from east to ”““™ 
west. ‘The isles which form the exterior boundary of this Atoll, appear on the north side to 
be protected and chained together by a reef, but on the east and west sides, there are several 
openings between the'isles, for in those parts, some of them seem to be steep to, and not 
chained together by reefs as generally represented, which will be seen by the following 


extracts. 
Dover Castle, from England bound to Madras, fell in with the head of the isles, or north Dever — 


side of the Atoll, a little after day-light, on the 11th of August, 1798, ranged along the the north 
northern or N. E. part of the chain at the distance of 2 miles, and at 8 A.M. it bore 

from S. 4 E. to W. 4S. distant 5 miles. They counted 36 islands, chained together 

by rocks to the northward, on which the sea broke very high, with smooth water within the 
breakers ; and a number of small craft were seen passing from isle to isle. Atnoon, lat. ob- 
served 6° 50/ N. then on the N. E. side of the Atoll, bearing from N. W. to S. W. by W. 
distant 3 or 4 leagues. 

Doddington, from England, bound to Bombay, on the 22d of January, 1749, at 10 P.M. Deddiagwea 
fell in with the eastern side of the north Atoll, in lat. about 6° 45’ N. when steering west to ™™ the cast 
make the east part of Ceylon, but they soon perceived their mistake, by having no soundings, * =. 
and the islands to which they nearly approached, seen by bright moon-light, being very low. 

They immediately tacked, and with the wind at N. N. E. stood off east till noon, and then 
observed in lat. 7° 10' N. the islands of the north Atoll bearing from West to W. byS.45., 
seen from the mizen top. She was carried to the northward of the islands by the current, 
although steering east, having experienced a northerly set of- 24 miles during the 24 hours. 

From hence, with northerly and variable winds, she reached Cochin Road on the 5th of 
February. 

The Rooke, bound to the Malabar Coast, on the 4th February, 1700, saw the east side | oa. es 
of the north Atoll, or Tilla Dou Matis, the nearest island situated in lat. 6° 40’ N. was then by theRooke. 
about 24 leagues distant, with 5 other islands on each side of it. Several Boats came near, 
but would not come along side. These islands are not tied together as laid down in the 
charts, but are separated from each other, and have fine passages between them : a strong 
current set us to the northward along the — so that by 1 A. M. we were carried within 

u 
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@ leagues of the northernmost island, and at day-light none of them were visible. Variation 
7 W 


ee The King George, bound from England to Bombay, got close to the western part of this 

KingGeorge, Atoll in the night of the 23d January, 1721; steering east with the wind at N. N.E., at 3 
A. M. perceiving high breakers close under our lee, tacked immediately, and stood off N. W. 
till 5 A. M., then tacked to the eastward. At sun-rise, saw 3 small islands bearing from 
N. by E. to N. E. distant 7 or 8 miles, surrounded by a great shoal, dry in many places, 
with breakers as far as could be discerned, bearing from North to E. by N. Stood within 
2 miles of thein, and got no ground at 100 fathoms. ‘This I take to be the shoals of the 
Bassas d’Padra Banca, on the N. W. end of the Maldivas: I tacked from the shoal at 8 
A. M. and at 11 A. M. part of the breakers in sight bearing E. by N. distant 4 or 5 leagues ; 
steered N. W. 4 N. 3 miles till noon, lat. then observed 6° 34° N. which makes the body of 
these breakers in the same lat. 

andtythe = Lhe Josiah, in company with the Abington, after passing through the Cardiva Channel 

igen to the westward, in March, 1704, steered to the north-west and northward, and on the 10th 
of March, saw 10 of the islands which form the N. W. part of the North Atoll, bearing from 
East to 5. by I. sent a boat armed to one of the islands, which returned in the evening 
laden with cocoa-nuts, the inhabitants having left their houses, and fled to the woods when 
our people landed. 

By mean of several ships observations, by moon and chronometer, corroborated by those 

of Mr. Topping the Astronometer, of Madras Observatory, the northern limit of Tilla Dou 

Geo.site. Matis, is situated in lat. 7° 6’ N.* lon. 73° 7/ E. The southern extremity of this Atoll is 
not well ascertained, but it is probably in lat. about 6° 20’ or 6° 25’ N. 


Atoll Mila MILLA DOUE MADOUE, is the nearest Atoil to the south of the former, separated 
seat from it by a channel, satd fo be narrow and unsafe for ships; although it was probably be- 
tween these Atolls, that the French ship La Reine sailed in 1750, through an intricate chan- 
nel, having apparently entered it from the westward in Jat. about 6° 5’ N, and was first 
obliged to steer to thé S. Eastward, then to the eastward, in forcing her passage through 
this dangerous place. 
Pirard La Val, who was long at the Maldivas, (having been shipwrecked there) says this 
channel is navigable in day-light, although very intricate. 
This Atoll, is thought to extend southward to lat. about 5° 30’ N. and like the north 
Atoll, is circumscribed by many inbabited islands; one of the largest of these, appears to be 
Mafer, in lat. about 5° 40’ N. situated at the S. E. part of the Atoll, which in this part 
seems safe to approach, with anchorage among the islands, as will be seen by what follows. 
Recovery Ship Recovery, from Bengal, bound to Kings Island Maldivas, 20th March, 1682, lat. 
hei. ‘observed 5° 30’ N. wind East and E. N. E., saw the Maldiva Islands bearing N. W. by W. 
distant about 5 leagues. 
March 2ist, little wind in the night at eastward, with a hard squall at 4 A. M. find the 
current has set us to the N. W. among the islands, which are almost round us. At 10 
A. M. during another hard squall at east, a boat came to us with a pilot, who anchored us 
Aachoron at noon in 25 fathoms sand, Mefer, or Mabar Island bearing E. 8. E., Watten E. by N., 
offule Mater. T anda or Lando N. E. by E., and Malendu or Marandue N.E. 
Lay at anchor here, till the 26th, the weather being unsettled, with rain, thunder, and light- 
ning ; calms on the 22d and 23d, and on the 24th stormy at E. N. E. 


-#® The observations of the Josiah, and Abington, in 1704, would ‘place the isles at the N. W. part of the Atoll, 
considerably farther to the morthward, but observations for dat. taken at that time, were often incorrect, from the 
_ instruments used, and the tables of the sun’s declination, being both very imperfect. 
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‘March 96th, at 4 A. M. weighed (having had 2 anchors down for security) and with the 
wind at N. E., steered S.S. E. and South till 6 P. M. then anchored in 24 fathoms. 

March 27th, at 2 P.M. weighed with the wind to the eastward of north, and steered be- Pass 
tween @ islands of the Padypolo Atoll, and at 9 A.M. anchored in 22 fathoms near the mong the 
Island Sediva or Seckdiva, situated on the southern part of the Atoll, and having upon it a pelo Atoll 

oda. ° there. 

March 28th, with the wind to the westward of north, weighed at 1 A. M. and at 4 P.M. Conid and no 
passed the Island Cardiva or Cordue, expecting to anchor, but could find no ground within Cardiva. 

a cable’s length of the ledge of rocks, prujecting round about 4 a mile from the shore; so we 

passed it, expecting to find anchorage at another Island to the south, called Gafor or Gafer. 

~ March 29th, steered South and 8.58. E. till 7 P.M. with a fresh wind at W.N. W. till pessea deter. 
we came near the Island Gafer; our pilot being afraid, and having no soundings, laid the 

ships head to the northward till 2 A. M. then tacked to the southward, and at 8 A. M. 
passed on the east side of that island, steering south with a light breeze at W. N. W., and 

the current setting northward. About 3 miles to the south of Gafer, there is a strait, not 

above 2 cables lengths from side to side, through which we passed. From this narrow enterea ty 
strait, the small Island Cagui, or Coddue bears south, where we found soundings of 19 fa- serait, and 
thoms, Muckandu Island bearing 8.5, W., having had none since we left the 4 islands at 
Seckdiva. he 

March 30th, at 5 P. M. anchored in 32 fathoms at the Island Muckandu, it bearing west, anchored on 
distant abgut 3 miles, our pilot being afraid to carry our ship nearer to King’s Island till he ™"* 4” 
obtains permission; we suppose the island is .one of those in sight. At 7 A.M. our pilot 
went to a boat bound to Maldiva, and was told he need not fear to take the ship there: |. visas 
when he returned, we weighed with a small breeze at west, and steered various courses, the wut 
luffing up for one shoal, and hearing away for another, which are easily discerned. 

March 31st, at 5 P. M. anchored with Maldiva Island bearing 8.8. W. about @ leagues. 
Weighed in the morning, and have turned to, and fro, all this day. 7 

April Ist, at 3 P.M. anchored in 25 fathoms, the wind fresh at west. At day-light wou sear 
weighed, and at 8 A. M. anchored at Maldiva Island : found here, 2 Surat ships, 2 Achen iis¢ tune. 
ships, and 1 Bengal ship arrived about an hour after us, which left that place about a month 
before us. We were 30 days from Balasore to our first anchoring among the islands, and 
15 days more, till we arrived here. : 

From this abstract, it appears, that the Recovery first anchored on the west side of the remar. 
Island Mafer, on the 5. E. part of the Atoll Milla Doue Madoue; from whence, she steered 
southward appurently over Padypolo Atoll, and anchored on its southern part near the Is- 
land Sediva. From this anchorage, she steered southward, passed the Islands Cardiva and 
Gafor, and then entered through a narrow passage into the north part of Male Atoll, upon 
which Atoll she found soundings of various depths, and anchored several times in her passage 
directly over it, steering southward for King’s Island. So, that it appears, some of these Atolls - 
may be navigated by large ships in day-light, and places found, where they might occasi- 
onally anchor in the night. 


, 


PADYPOLO ATOLL, is the 3d from northward, said to be of circular form, and ad- Pedypole 
joining to the south extremity of Milla Doue Madoue; its southern extremity seems to be 
in lat. about 5°10 or 5° 16° N. and forms the N.E. boundary of the Cardiva Channel, 
having anchorage on it, near the Island Sediva, as shewn in the preceding abstract of the 
Recovery’s journal, that ship having apparently sailed directly over the Atoll of Padypolo. 

The Dawson, East Indiaman, from England bound to Bombay, fell in with the east side the Dawson 
of Padypclo Atoll on the 4th of Jan. 1721, and-when the observed lat. at noon was 5° 30! this asl, 
N. the Islands bore from West to N. W. 4 W. about 5 leagues. Atnoon Sth, lat. observed 5° 
22' N. the islands bearing W.N.W. 5 or 6 leagues. At noon 6th lat. observed 5° 44! N. 

Uu2 | 
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Islands on the east side of Atoll Milla Doue Madoue bearing from W.N. W. to South, dis- 
tant 3 or 4 leagues. | 
cites The winds being light from East and N. E.ward with calms, and the current setting to 
toanisand the N. W. she was carried close to one of the islands at 9 P. M., notwithstanding every exer- 
Madone © tion made to tow her off by the boats: and as one of the boats got soundings between the 
te ship and the island, the anchor was dropped in 40 fathoms, and she brought up in 7 and 5 
fathoms with two anchors, shortly after a third was let go under foot. About 2 ship’s 
lengths astern, the boat found only 17 feet rocky bottom, and the island had a reef projecting 
out trom it in a northerly direction. Before day-light, the ship drifted off this dangerous 
rocky ledge into no soundings, when the anchors were hove up, and with all the boats towing 
off to the eastward, she got well out from the islands by noon on the 7th, lat. then observed 
6° 27’ N. with the islands on the N. E. part of Milla Doue Madoue, bearing from S. W. by 
S. to W. by S. 5 or 6 leagues. | 


Maiormadon =MALOS MADOU, the 4th Atoll, is situated to the west of Padypolo, and nearly joins 
to it, and to the S. W. point of Milla Doue Madoue. The French ship Corbin, was wrecked 
on the west side of this 4th Atoll, 17th June, 1602, in which ship was Francis Pirard de 
La Val, before mentioned, who gave to the public a particular description of the Maldivas, ac- 
quired during a long residence among them. . 

The Corbin, intended to have passed to the northward of all the Maldivas, but being much 
to the eastward of account, they saw in lat. about 5° N. some shelves surrounding little 
islands, and were driven upon the reef at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues from the islands. 
La Val, says, there are only 4 channels of the Maldivas navigable by large ships, which are 
frequently visited by strangers, when carried among those islands by currents, the northern 
of which channels, he states to be on the north side of Malos Madou, near where the Corbin 
was wrecked. 


ae GOIDU, is an extensive reef with some small isles on its eastern part, and may be con- 
sidered as part of Malos Madou, being, as supposed, nearly joined to the south extremity of 
that Atoll, and forms the boundary of the Cardiva Channel at the N. W. part, Padypolo 
Atoll, bounding it to the N. E.ward, as mentioned above. 


Cardiva CARDIVA, CARIDOU, OR FIVE DEGREE'’S CHANNEL, ‘seems to be the best 


Channel, is 


thebestof of the channels which separate the northern Atolls, and is the second in order from the north- 
ones; ward, (mentioned by La Val,) capable of admitting large ships. As this channel was better 
known in known to Europeans about a century ago, than it appears to be at the present time, it may 
“ny"= be useful to endeavour to restore some of this lost knowledge, by stating the substance of all 
the information obtained, with a view of approximating to its true situation. 
Description Monsieur Fortin, who commanded a privateer from the Island Mauritius, says, he has run 
French nav through all the channels which separate the Northern Atolls, and found no anchorage outside- 
“of any of them; but within them, good anchorage may be found of 20 and 30 fathoms, on a 
bottom of white sand. He, also, says, “ there is particularly a channel between lat. 4° and. 
5° N. which would be adopted if its precise limits were known.” ‘This can be no other than 
the Cardiva Channel. 
Mons. Chardin, another French navigator, describes a gaod channel to lie exactly in lat. 
5° N. through which he had passed, and saw the islands on both sides of him at a considera- 
ble distance, and that it is frequented by the French vessels belonging to the Island Mau- 
ritius. 
Abingtou Abington, and Josiah, in company, bound from England to Madras, discovered by the 
fallin with view Of 3 islands, that they were on the east side of the Maldivas, on the 29th of Feb. 1704 ;. 
eftheMal the current setting to the N. W. with light N. E. winds, they were driven near one of the 
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islands on the east side of Poulisdous Atoll, in lat. 3° 36’ N. which a boat was sent to exa- 
mine, but could not land on account of the adjoining reef. After standing off to the eastward 
during the night, they tacked and steered by the wind to the northward, till March @d at 
noon, when 2 islands were seen, the northernmost bearing N. W. by W.., and the other S. W. 
by W. distant about 4 or 5 leagues, with the appearance of islands-to N. N. E. lat. observed 
5°14 N. by the Abington, and 5°0' N. by the Josiah. Variation per amplitude 6° 12’ W. 
The island which bore 8S. W. by W. must have been Cardiva, and those to the northward 
must have been the isles on the south part of Padypolo Atoll. . 

March 3d. Kept plying to windward, but were driven by the current to the westward 

among the islands, the southernmost at 6 P. M. bearing S. by W. 2 leagues, and the nor- 
thernmost from N. by W. 4 W. to N. by E., there being 10 isles in sight. The islands at 
this time, by the Josiah’s journal, bore from S. by W. to N. E. by E. Variation 6° 12’ W.* 

At 11 P. M. the southernmost island bore 5. S. E. 4 E. distant 1 league. Found the cur- and pass ts 
rent set W. by S. 2 miles per hour, which had driven us considerably to leeward among the through we 
islands during the night; at 6 A. M. the east point of the southernmost island (supposed Cased. 
Cardiva) bore S. E. 4 E. 5 miles, and the northern islands E. N. E., at which time sent our 
pinnace after 2 Maldiva boats, and she brought the master of one of them on board, who 
said there was a passage clear through to the westward. 

_ We therefore, bore away, and kept this man on board till noon, then sent him away in 
his boat, being nearly through the passage, having made a west course 30 miles from the 
preceding noon. You may steer S. W. by S. and S.S. W., which will carry a ship through, 
without any danger ; but from the westernmost island, a ledge of rocks stretches 2 or 3 ! es 
to the southward, and as the current sets strong to the westward, you must give the island 
a good birth, to prevent being drifted toward the reef, which is steep to, without soundings. 

At noon, lat. observed 5° 17’ N. by the Abington, but Mr. Templer, an officer of this ship, 
made it 5° 2! N., and the Josiah’s observation made the lat. 4° 57’ N. having 12 islands then 
in sight, with the westernmost island that forms the north side of the channel bearing W.S. W., 
and the northernmost islands N. N. E. | 

March 4th at 1 P. M. hove to, and sent the boat to the westernmost island; she could 
neither land, nor get soundings close to the reef, but got some cocoa-nuts and plantains from 
one of the native boats. At2 P. M. saw an island bearing S. by E. a great way to seaward, 
(supposed Todu) bore away between it and the westernmost island that forms the north side 

of the channel, from which I take a departure, and make it in lat. 4° 58’ N. by good observa- ssi to tie m 
tion. This channel lies in lat. 5°0’ N. by our observations. 

At 4 P.M. the islands bore from N. E. by E. to S. by E., and the reef that projects from 
the westernmost island bore N. N.W. Variation at 6 P. M. 6° 38 W. 

The westernmost island here described, is situated in lat. 4° 58’, or 5°0’ N. by the obser- 
vations of Mr. Templer and those of the Josiah, nearly agreeing, (the Abington’s observations 
being about 14 miles more to the north,) and is the outermost island of the small Atoll of 
Goidu, which together with its extensive reef projecting to the South and S. W., forms the 
northern boundary of the west end of the Cardiva Channel. 

The Island Cardiva, at the eastern entrance of this channel, appears by the observations of 
these ships to be in lat. about 5°0’ N., and if a ship should be situated near this island, or Pircetone 

between it and the south part of Padypolo Atoll, a course steered from thence S. W. by S, troagh it 
to S.S. W. about 8 leagues, will carry her through the channel, leaving Cardiva, Gafor, and 
Todu to the south; and Padypolo and Goidu to the north. 
The Island Todu, situated in lat. about 4°49! N., is the southern boundary of the western 
entrance of the channel, and bears nearly S. by E. from the western extremity of Goidu 
Reef, which bounds the north side of the entrance. A ship, therefore, about to enter the 
? 


* In 1600, the Variation here was.17° W, at present 1816, it is between 1° and 2° W. 
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channel with the wind at S. W. or southward, should keep in lat. from 4° 49’ to 4° 48’ N.,- 
to fall in with the Island Todu; but if the wind should be at N. W.ward she ought to keep 
in lat. 4° 50’ to 4° 55° N. in order to fall in with the S. W. or outer edye of Guidu Reef, then 
edge away to the eastward along its southern extremity, and afierwaru steer to the N. E. 
ward to pass on the north side of the Island Cardiva; although the passage to the south of 
that island, between it and the Island Gafor, appears also very safe. 

The course through the Cardiva Channel, will be about :.N.E. and W.S.W. if the 
passage on. the south side of Cardiva Island is pursued, but the passage to the north of this 
island seems preferable, being much wider. | 

Cation As our knowledge of this channel is still very imperfect, the foregoing directions should 
' be used with caution; because the latitude observed upward of a century ago, when nautical 
astronomy was in its infancy, was liable to considerable error, from various causes ; yet, the 
preceding approximated latitude of the Cardiva Channel, is probably near the truth, being 
corroborated also, by the following observadons of the Concord, which ship passed through 
it to the eastward. 
Concord Concord, from England bound to Madras, stecring N. N. E. for the Island Ceylon, wind 
Maldive at N.W.by W., at 1 A.M. 8th September 1709, saw land on the starbuard bow: at $ 
Ceylon; past 2 A. M. boré away E. by N., thinking we were iu a fair way to round Ceylon, but soon 
after, seeing land to the 8S. W. which we could not weather, tached and made several boards 
till 9 A. M., then found we were on the west side of the Maldivas. Sent our buat to sound, 
which rowed toward several Maldiva boats seen among the islands, but they fled at her ap- 
proach; saw also houses, and people on the shore. 
and pawesto §=©@ Perceiving from the mast-head a large opening to the eastward, we resolved to proceed 
ward throueh through, and found it to be a LARGE COMMODIOUS CHANN EL, had no ground at 
Chand. 40 fathoms all the way through. At noun, we were within the islands, the westernmost 
island in sight, bearing W. by N. distant 3 miles, lat. by good observation 5°0’ N. having 
been set 35 miles to the southward of account in 5 days. ‘These islands are very low, steep 
to, and covered with trees: I judge this to be the Five Degrees Chunne/, we are in. | 

Sept. 9th. With fresh N. Westerly winds, steered from noon yesterday E. by N. 45 miles, 
E. N. E. 94 miles, N. E. by N. 44 miles, and E. N. E. 44 miles tll 5 P.M., having pre- 
viously at 2 P. M. discerned an island bearing E. N. E. distant about 5 leagues, some islands 
also in sight to the northward, but none to the eastward except that mentioned (supposed to 
be Cardiva.)* At 5 P.M. it bore south 2 miles distant, and a boat coming from the shore, 
lay by for her, but she would not venture alongside, and retarned toward the shore. 

At 6 P. M. made sail, seeing no more islands to the eastward, the easteramost then bear- 
ing S. W. 4 S. distant 2 miles, which appears to be the largest island of any we have seen, 
having discerned about 19 islands from the mast-head. [rom 6 P. M. steered E. N. E. tall 
noon, course N. 62° E., distance 112 miles from the preceding noon. 3 


Gator tutnd = GAFOR, OR GAFER ISLAND, in lat. about 4° 46’ N. is situated about 3 or 4 
leagues south of the Island Cardiva, and it 1s said to lie at the eastern edge of a large circu- 
lar reef, which reef has been generally marked as having anchorage at its western extremity ; 
but there are no soundings close to the island. 


mate Att; MALE ATOLL, gives name to the whole, as Maldiva, or King’s Island, is situated at 
King’s Islaua its south-east part, in lat. about 4° 10! N. er 4° 16’ N. loa. about 73° 42’ E.: this Atoll 
is 10 or 11 leagues in extent north and south, its northern limit approaching close to 
the Island Gafor, where there is a passage for ships about S. by E. from Gafor, through 


* This is said to be the largest of any of the Maldiva Islands, For a farther description of the Cardiva Chan. 
nel, see the following account of the Poulsdous Channel. | 


’ 
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which the Recovery entered, and sailed over the Atoll to King’s ian, as described 
above. 

The anchorage at King’s Island, is within that island and a part of the reef, in sandy bot- 
tom, mixed with bits of coral, render’ ing chain cables of great utility to a vessel intending to 
touch at this place. 

It is customary to moor with 2 or 3 anchors, and hawsers fast to the shore, to prevent a 
vessel from tending or sheering about, as the road is contracted, and seems not very safe for 
large ships, the anchorage being too near the shore. ‘The boats belonging to the natives, lie 
mside of the rocks, in from 1 to 2 fathoms water, and the passages pete een these rocks are 
secured at night with bootns. 

King’s Island is the only part of the Maldivas, to which vessels sometimes resort from 
Bengal to trade for coir, cowries, &c.; but this trade is now, nearly discontinued by Euro- 
peans, being carried on by the Maldivans in their own vessels, a sort of large boats, which 
generally arrive at Bengal in fleets, in the S. W. monsoon, with the produce of those islands, 
and return in December or J anuary, with cargoes of rice, sugar, piece goods, &c. 

There is said to be 2 gateways or navigable passages, at the N. W. part of this Atoll, 2 at 
the S. W. part, several on the east side, (Ww here are many small isles,) exclusive of the prin- 
cipal entrance at King’s Island, and that at the northern extremity. 


ARI ATOLL, lies to the S. W. and Westward of Male Atoll, at a considerable dis- an atu; 
tance, and is said to extend from lat. 4° or 4° 5’ N. nearly to lat. 4° 30’ N., its western €X- Geo, site. 
tremity being in lon. about 73° or 73° 2’ E. The Dutch ship Ravenstein, was wrecked on 
the north part of this Atoll about 2 centuries ago, occasioned by an error in the reckoning. 

Captain Antonio Klink, who commanded the Ravenstein, places the largest island of this pute ae. 

Atoll, named Matuaria, upon its western side, in lat. 4° 15! N., having about 3 or 4 miles “""* 
to the northward, a gateway throngh the reef with no soundings, leading into the Atoll. 
He also marks an opening at the N.E. part of the Atoll, without soundings ; and inside of 
the Atoll, severul parts are said to be destitute of soundings, by this navigator’s account. 
In the old charts, the west side of this Atoll is delineated as a continued reef, without any 
islands, whereas Matuaria the largest island of the Atoll, is situated with many others on 
this part of it. 

The Snow Fancy, bound from Bombay to Port Jackson, fell in with the islands on the snow Fancy’s 
western edge of_this Atoll, and the following extract relating to them, and to some of the orthe'tsies 
islands of the southem Atolls, i is taken from the journal of Captain William Denniston, then ade 


an officer in that vessel. 
April 25th, 1794, at day-light, saw one of the Maldiva Islands hearing S. E. by S. ctistant 


about 5 leagues, tacked to the N. W. 

April 26th, steering S. by W. with the wind at W. by S., at2 A.M. hard breakers on 
the bow, and saw 4 Islands bearing from S. 3 E. to 8.S. E. a E. distant about 2 of a mile, 
tacked to the N. W., and at day-light saw 6 islands bearing from $. 48° E. to S. "9 E., dis- 
tant about 3 leagues, and a single island bearing N. E. distant about 5 leagues, another i in 
sight from the mast-head bearing 8.2 W.,11 islands being visible from thence. 

“By observations of the sun and 1 moon, taken in this vessel, the single island seen bearing N. E. 24 see.site 
isin lat. 4° 24’ N. lon. about 73° 15 E. Other islands, i in lat. 4° 16’ N.; and the western- pat. 
most of the 11 islands of Ari Atoll, seen from the mast-head bearing from S. i W. to 8. 48° 
E. is situated in lat. 4° 9! N. lon. 73° 7 E. 

From the west part of Ari Atoll, the Fancy stood to the 5.5. W. and Southward, with she passed 
squally sveather ‘and rain from westward, and ‘on ‘the 26th of April, saw at noon, 6 of the is- froin thenee, 
lands on the west side of Suadiva Atoll in lat.:0 44’N. On the 30th she saw the south werd rough 
Atoll, Pona Molubque, and passed between it and Addon Island, on the 2d of May. - ghapnele 
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Poattsdoes POULISDOUS CHANNEL, OR FOUR DEGREES’ CHANNEL, bounded to 
™* the north by. Ari Atoll, and Male Atoll, and a detached reef to the south of the latter; and 
perhaps daa’ on the south side by Poulisdous Atoll is described by La Val, to be narrow, with the sea 
| swelling into great black surges, and boiling like water on a fire, rendering it very terrible. 
These are, however, probably only whirlpools, or strong eddies, produced by the tide or cur- 
rents, striking against the steep coral reefs which contract the channel ; and the black colour 
of the water in it, is perhaps the effect of its great depth, for when any of the water is drawn 
up in a bucket, it is no longer of a black aspect. | 
bat not This channel, 1s thought to lie in lat. 4° N., probably rather under that parallel a few 
snows» miles ; but whether it be dangerous or not, for large ships, cannot at present be stated ; there- 
fore, it ought to be avoided until better known-- 
vaca ‘The English Navigator, Captain Davis, describes a channel to lie in fat. 4° 15! N. through 
of nee re, Which he sailed when pilot of a Dutch ship bound to India, but this lat. passes directly 


of these char 


anchored. through among the islands of the Ari Atoll ; he must, therefore, either have passed more to 
viewly. the southward, through the Poulisdous Channel, or farther to the northward, through the 
Cardiva Channel ; and it may be inferred from his account, that the latter was the channel 
he passed through. 
On the 23d of May, 1600, this navigator fell in with the Maldiva Islands, and anchored, 
where they remained till the 27th,* and as none of the Maldiva boats would come close to 
the ship, one of them was brought alongside by the ship’s boats. 
“© May 27th, set sail, and happily struck into the true channel, called Maddiva,t which lies 
“in lat. 4° 15° N. where the compas has 17° of West variation. There are vast numbers 
i “of ships from all parts, that go through this channel, which is the only safe sailing, it being 
| “© generally fatal for a ship to miss it.” 
It was pro-_ he channel here described, must have been the Cardiva or 5° Channel, which is certainly 
Cardiva the best of those among the northern Atolls, and was much frequented by European ships 
at the period here mentioned, but Captain Davis places it too far south ; although he pro- 
bably entered it close round the north end of Ari Atoll, in lat. about 4° 30’ N. and passed 
between it and Isle Todu, which seems safe, and perhaps is preferable to the entrance be- 
tween Todu and Goidu Reef, with a Southerly or S. W. wind: at that period, navigators 
were often liable to err 15 or 20 miles in the observed lat. , 


posieaoes POULISDOUS ATOLL, situated on the south side of the channel of this name, or the 

4° Channel, is said to be of circular form, extending from lat. about 3° 53’ N. to 3°20’ N. 

arid directly south of Male Atoll. Although it is delineated on the o/d charts as a continued 

Sturd s ps great reef, destitute of islands, there nevertheless, are several islands upon it ; and the Rochester 

we overt appears to have passed directly over this Atoll, steering on a N. Westerly course, as will be 
shewn hereafter. 


Melacque MOLUCQUE ATOLL, lies to the South and S. S. E.ward of Poulisdous Atoll, and like 
| it, is of circular form, thought to extend from lat. about 3° 12’ N. to about 2° 45' N., having 
_several islands upon it in various parts; with a reef called Natar, between it and the next 

Atoll to the westward. 


wuss = NILLANDOUS ATOLL, situated to the west of Molucque Atoll, has been hitherto 
"represented as an oblong reef destitute of islands, separated in the middle by a narrow gut, 
and extending from lat. 3° 33’ N. to 2° 52’ N.; but it will be seen from the following descrip- 
tion, that similar to the other Atolls, this has also, islands upon it, and probably extends a 

little farther north than the lat. stated above as its northern limit. 


* The lat. of this anchorage is not mentioned. 
+ This name seems to have been applied to the Cardiva Channel in early times. 
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Albemarle, from Bonibay bound tok larid, ott the 31st of October 1707, at 10 A. M. Atbemarle's 
saw the islands on the west side of Nilfandous Atull, bearing from N. FE. to East, distant 5 
or 6 leagues: from this time, were becalmed great part of the day, lat. observed at noon 3° 
$4/ North, the islands then bearing from N. E. to East, which made the westernmost islands 
of the Atoll, in the same lat. as observed. 7 _ - og 

From this situation, the Albemarle steered to the S. 5. Westward with light winds, ‘without rrom whence 
discerning any other islands until the 7th of November, when the N. Easternmost islands Of tica throngs 
Suadiva Atoll, were seen bearing from W. by N. to S. W. distant 5 or 6 leagues,’ the nor- ne by the” 
thernmost of which, she made in lat. 0° 51/ N. by noon observation. These were set down” 
as the t#tnginary islands Diego Rays, thought to lie considerably west of the Maldivas, 
which do not exist. It is somewhat remarkable, that from the west side of Nillandous Atoll, 
although steering 8.S. W.ward, the Albemarle was carried by an easterly current through 
the 14° Channel, without knowing it, or without seeing any of the islands until she got to 

the eastward of Suediva Atoll, as stated above. | : a 


EXCLUSIVE OF THE CHANNELS BETWEEN THE ATOLLS; it has been al- passeges over 
ready observed, that there are passages through among some of the islands which form these Atom; 
Atolls ; a remarkable coincidence of this fact, will be seen by the following abstract of the 
Company's ship Rochester’s journal, bound from Bencoolen to Madras ; which ship appears 
to fave crossed directly over 2 or 3 of the Atolls, steering to the N. W. and N.N. W.ward, 
and made a passage through among the islands, from their eastern limit to the westward, 


without getting any soundings. | 
Rochester, 14th Feb. 1715, wind E. N. E. steering north, saw at sun-rise, 2 of the Mal- exemptisea: 
diva Islands on the lee bow; steered N. by W. 7 miles till 8 A.M. then saw 8 more islands cleus” 


bearmy from N. W. to West distant 5 leagues; from 8 A.M. steered N.N. W. 2 W. 19?" 
thiles till noon, lat. observed 3° 0’ N., then 13 more islands bearing from 8.8. W. to W. 3S. 
distant about $ teagues. Saw 3 Maldiva boats among the islands. The north extremity of 
these 13 istands* is im lat. 2°58’ N. and their south extremity in lat. 2° 51’ N. by noon ob- 
servation. Variation 6° West. So tt le 

Feb. 15th. From noon yesterday steered N. N. W. 3 miles, and at 2 P. M. saw to wind- 
ward bearmg N.'N.E. an island with long ridges of rocks, tacked and stood E.S. E. 18 
inves, then N.N. W. 2 miles, and at sun-tise saw 4 islands bearing W. N. W. distant about. 

6 leagues. At 5 P.M. one of the Maldiva boats thinking us a Moor ship, carne néat, sent 
our boat to her, and bought somte rice and fish. | ae ere: 

Feb. 16th and 17th. Steered mostly to the east and northward, with light Northerly and 
N. E. wimds, and a southerly current of 9 or 10 mites daily. | 

Feb. T8th. Steered N.N. W. and North, and at noon when the observed lat. was 3° 5’'N. 
the island that bore N.'N. EF. at 2 P.M. 15th, now bore W. 4 N. distant 5 leagues. 

Feb. 19th. With @ light breeze at N. E. by E., steered N. by W. 16 miles, till sun-set, 
the island seen at noon rag Raa bore south about 5 leagues, and 5 other islands bore 
from W. S.W. to W. NW. 4 N: from sun-set steered N. by E. ‘24 miiles till 4 A.M., 
wind at E. by N., then tacked and steered S. E. 4 E. 4 miles, and at sun-rise had 17 islands 
bearing from 'S.'W. to N. 'N. E. * distant about 4 leagues. Steered 9.5. £. 4 miles till 
8 A.M. an island bearing S. by E. about 6 leagues, tacked and steered 'N. by E. $F. 9! 
miles t#f1 noon, when ‘the observed lat. was $° 25’ N., at which time saw 13 islands more, the 
northernmost bearing N. + E. distant about 4 leagues, which will make their northern ex- 
N., ‘and the islund that bore S. by E. at 8 A.M. will be in lat. 2°58’ N., 


trenre ‘in lat. 9°37’ | 
and the 17 istands which bore ‘from 8. W. to N. N. E. } E. at sun-rise, will extend from tat. 


3°10’ N. to 3°32 N. by noon observation, and their estimated distance. | 
® These islands appear to have been on the N. E. extyemity ef Gullemandeus Atoll, or, perhaps, on the 8.2. 
past of Molueque Atoll, x | 
, x 


Colloman- 
doas Ato 


lately ex- 
plored on the 
west and 
south 


Colloman- 
does channel. 


Geo. site of 


the above 
named Atoll, 
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Feb. 20th. Steered from noon yesterday N. N. E. 4 miles, S. E. 88 miles, and saw at 
sun-set, several islands, bearing from N. by E. to S. by E. 4 E. distant from the nearest 
about 3 leagues. We could perceive the islands connected by shoals, as far as that which 
bore N. N. W.; the wind being at eastward, got ready to anchor, and sent the boat a-head 
to sound, the ship laying up N. E. fell intoa GOOD CHANNEL, just to leeward of the 
northernmost island, for we could get no ground all night with the deep sea line. From sun- 
set steered N. N. E. 4 miles, then tacked at 8 P. M., steered S. by E. 1 mile till 9 P. M., 
tacked and steered N. E..6 miles, N. N. E. $ E. 7 miles, N. by E. 12 miles till 8 A. M., 
then saw 21 islands bearing from N. E. 4 E. to S. E. by E. distant about 5 leagues. From 
this time, steered N.3 W. 8 miles till noon, lat. observed 3° 52’ N., when 2 islands were 
seen to leeward, one bearing W. by S., and the other W. by N.., the latter being the western- 
most island in this latitude. A Maldiva boat came on board, on our shewing French colours, 
from which we got some fowls, and a few cowries. The channel through which we passed 
between the islands* after sun-set, appears to be in lat. about 3° 35’ N. by noon observation 
yesterday, and the computed run; and by this day’s observation, the 2 westernmost islands 
ewe W. by S. and W. by N., one will be in lat. 3°53’ N. and the other in lat. 3° 
59° N. ; 

Feb. 21st. Steered N. by W. 14 miles till sun-set, the westernmost island (we call Todaw) 
then bore S. by E. distant 3 leagues. Gentle breezes and smooth water: since we are forced 
by the current to the westward of these islands, we design to stand to the northward into 
lat. 8° or 9° N. where we hope to get westerly winds, to carry us to the eastward. From 
sun-set, steered north 14 miles till 12°P.M., then N.W. by N. 12 miles, and N. by W. 7 
miles till sun-rise, no land in sight. | | 

By this abstract of the Rochester's journal, she appears to have crossed over part of Mo- 
lucque Atoll, and also over part of Poulisdous Atoll; but it seems.strange, she did not see 
Ari Atoll, which she must have passed near to, on the south side. The detached island 
seen farthest to the westward, called Todaw by the Rochester, does not correspond with any 
chart of the Maldivas, as there are no separate island or islands placed in the lat. she as- 
signed to it; which shows, that the islands are very incorrectly delineated in this part. 


_ COLLOMANDOUS ATOLL, is large, of circular form, and its northern extremity is 
thought to be separated from Nillandous, and Molucque Atolls, by a narrow channel, pro-— 
bably not safe for large ships. | at 

This Atoll, was examined close on the west side, by H. M.S. Sir Francis Drake, on the 
27th of July 1808, and found to consist of small islands covered with cocoa-nut trees, united 
together by necks of dry sand ; these islands are all low, well wooded, and many of them in- 
habited. She endeavoured to pass to the eastward, between this Atoll and that of Adouma- 
tis, in the night of the 27th of July, and ran upon the steep reef which forms the northern 
boundary of the latter, but fortunately the sea being smooth, she was quickly hove off the 
reef, by an anchor laid out in 60 fathoms water, within the distance of 4 a cable’s length of 
the ship. -When clear of the reef, she steered to the N. E.ward through the channel. 


~-COLLOMANDOUS CHANNEL, OR SIR FRANCIS DRAKE’S CHANNEL, is 
described by Lieut. Henderson, of that ship, to be perfectly free from hidden danger, about 
7 or 8 miles wide, and as many leagues in length: the flood was found to set through the 
channel N. E., and the ebb S. W. about 3 of a mile per hour. OW ge | 

The N. W. extremity of Collomandous Atoll, was found by the observations of the above 
named officer, to be situated in lat. 2° 30’ N. lon. 73° 8’ E., and the islands which bound the 
north side of the channel, were found to lie, the S. Westernmost, or Long Island in lat. 2° 


# Probably those on the south part of Poulisdous Atoll. 
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@1' N. lon. 73° 8’ E., and South Island in lat, 2° 13'S. lon. 73° 21' E. by chronometer. From 
South Island, the southern edge of the Atoll takes a direction N. E. by E. about 7 leagues 
to its eastern extremity ; and the western entrance.of the channel is in lat. 2°.10' N. lon. 73° anof the 
21° E., for the South Island of the Atoll may he considered as the north boundary of the of he chas. 
entrance, which extends farther to the westward than any part of Adoumatis Atoll, the sou- 
~ thern boundary of the channel. 

This channel, seems (from the above description of this excellent observer, and intelligent 
officer , Lieut. Henderson) to be very safe, with a steady wind in day-light, as its true situa 
tion is now.well known, but it ought not to be adopted in the night, neither should the pas- 
sage through it be pursued at any time, unless in a case of necessity, because the 14° channel, 
or Great Channel, a little farther to the southward, shortly to ne described, is far preferable. 


ADOUMATIS ATOLL, situated to the S. E.ward of Celicmandgus Atoll, is mruch Adcoumats 
smaller than the latter, being of an oblong form, extending nearly N. E. and S. W. about g“ 
leagues, and it is about 5 or 6 leagues in breadth east and west. The islands and reef on 
its northern edge, form the south boundary of the Collomandous Channel, the N. W. island 
being situated 1n lat. 2°.7’ N. lon. 73° 35’ E. and the N. E. island in lat. 9° Q' N. lon. 73° 467 Geo. site. 
E. by Lieut. Henderson’s observations and chronometer. The islands which border this | 
Atoll appear to be all of small size, and crowned with cocoa-nut trees, like those of the ere 


Atolls. 


ADOUMATIS CHANNEL, OR ONE AND A HALF DEGREE CHANNEL,* Adoumatl 
bounded on the north by Adoumatis Atoll, and by Suadiva Atoll on the south side, is 17 widesd” 
leagues wide, and perfectly free from danger ; being the safest, and most spacious of any of ©” 
the channels which separate the Maldiva Atolls. ” This channel, is said to have been fre- 
quented by French and Danish navigators, in their voyages between the Island Mauritius 
and Tranquebar ; but.it seems hitherto, to have been little known to English navigators, al- 
though one or two of the commanders of the Company’s Ships, appear to have been oes ors 
with it, as will be seen from the following extracts. 

Devonshire, Capt. W. Mercer, from England bound to Madras, left J channa on the 21st Peyousire 
of September 1766, and after getting into lat. 1° 30’ N., meridian dist. 19° 35’ E. of Comoro, ‘rough it t= 
she steered to the eastward, and appears to have passed through the Adoumatis Channel on 
the 15th or 16th of October, without seeing any of the islands; but 2 Dutch ships were 
seen steering to the northward on the 16th. In the Journal of Mr. Peter Fea, 2d ofiicer, is 
the followingremark. “ Steered to the eastward, to pass through among the Maldiva Islands, 
there being a channel that extends from lat. 1° 24’ N. to 2°N.”° From this channel, with 
Westerly and N. W. winds, the Devonshire steered eastward, keeping between the parallels 
of lat. 1°30! N. and 2° N. till the 2d of November; 2 days afterward, she saw Hog Island 
and the Cocos, and arrived at Madras on the 23d of that month. 

Earl Cornwallis, Capt. Burnet Abercrombie, bound to Madras, passed in sight of the gancorm 
Island Bourbon, about 10 leagues to the eastward, on the Ist of September 1784, steered **” 
from thence N.N.E,ward, with the winds mostly between E.S.E. and E. by N., and — 
passed to the eastward of the Island Agalega, and the Seychelle Islands, without seeing any 
of them. Knowing that the Devonshire had passed through the Adoumatis Channel, Capt 
Abercrombie resolved to pursue the same route, and the wind veered to the West and 
W.N. W. on the 23d of September, when in lat. 1° 50! N. lon. 684° East by chronometer 
and lunar observations. From hence, with westerly winds, _— steered eastward, keeping in 


* La Val describes this channel to be very wide, and that the Maldiva boats were always obliged to use a 
compass in crossing it, which they had no occasion for, in crossing over any of the other channels ; but he states 
this Great Channel (erroneously) to lie directly under the equator, instead of in 14 degree sd north latitude, ite 


real situation. 
Xx 2 


30) | 
Tawed |, lat. 1°30'.N., and passed through the channel on the 27th of September, being at 6 P.M. 


in lat. 1°28’ N. lon. 73° 35’ E. by chronometer, corresponding with observations of © 3 

taken 3 days previously, and none of the islands were seen in passing. 

aes With steady winds mostly between W.S. W. and W.N. W., she steered from the Adou- 

Mads, Matis Channel N. N. Eastward direct for Ceylon, passed the Great Basses on the 2d of Oc- 
tober, coasted along the east side of Ceylon, and with a continuance of westerly winds, she 
arrived on the 8th at Madras, or 11 days after passing through the Adoumatis Channel. 

‘ The Devonshire, was 19 days later in the season, whea she passed through the channel, and 
by steering over to the east side of the bay until Hog Island was approached, her passage was 
| thereby prolonged to 37 days from the Adoumatis Channel till her arrival at Madras. 

Thetis, Thetis, Captain William Richardson, carried French prisoners from Calcutta to the Is- 
land Mauritius, where he was informed that the vessels which trade from thence to Tran- 
quebar, frequented a safe channel between the Maldiva Islands in lat. 1° 30’ N.; and on 
bis returning passage, ing with N. W. winds in lat. i° 40’ N., he resolved to proceed 
through it. Having steered E.5. Eastward from the above lat. and afterward E. by 8.45., 

Troegh the ON the lat of September, 1805, at sun-rise saw from the mast-head a group. of small islands 

Chase in bearing from N.N.E. to E. N. E.; steered E.S.E. 16 miles to9 A. M. part of the istands 

todos wen in sight from the deck, bearing from N. by E. to N. by W. 3 W., the largest apparently, 

vues —_ bearing north distant 4 or 5 leagues. At this time the ship was in Jat. 1° 36’ N. by noon 

observation, taken 3 hours after, lon. 73° 33’ E. by chronometer, measured from lunar obger- 

vations, taken daily during the 3 preceding days, corresponding exactly with the mean of 

chronoineters, and several observations of @ ¢ taken at 3 P.M. on the 2d of September, 

shortly after passing the islands. These islands appeared small and low, situated near each 

other, and the drecs ondy were discernible. From 9 A.M. the Thetis steered E. by 8. 9 

‘ giles ti noon, lat. then observed 1° 34’ N., and no other islands were seen afterward. 

These islands, seen by Captain Richardson, on the south extremity of Adoumatis 

Atoll, and form the northern boundary of the Adoumatis Channel, or 14° Channel, and as 

he is known to be an attentsve and correct observer, their situations are probably ascertained 
near the truth, viz. | 


Gen. et. S. W. extremity of Adoumatis Atoll.----- 1° 50 N. 73° 27' E. ; 
bounaln the Southernmost sland ocrcescccnsscccece 1 49 73° 33 ee and 
the ebannel. Another Island «e+ee-ssseeeeeeees es ey 73 38 “rs agreeing. 


Lieutenant J. Henderson of the Sir Francis Drake, states that the southern limit of this 
Atoll, appeared to extend from lon. 73° 30! to 73°45’ E. 
satowr § H. M.S. Seaflower, Captain W. Owen, passed through this channel in September, 1806, 
Torongh i close alony the islands which form its southern boundary, and ascertained their situations 
m* as follows. 


| Lat. Lon. 
ceo. site o¢ 5° W- Island of north group, Suadiva Atoll:--.0° 48’ N 73° 19! E. 
Inlends . N. W. Island of +++-++-++ -- ditto --+++-0 51 73 20 $By tuner observations 
south side of N. Easternmost Island S@O@N x2 ee cee erecres ces -O 58 73 33 
or Suadiva 
North Group, 


_ As the foregoing channel, contains a clear space from lat. 0° 58’ N. to lat. 1° 49! N. bei 
This ehsane! 5.1 miles wide on a meridian line, it may be considered very safe, and preferable to any co 
ana” the northern channels, which are at present not so well known. Ships coming from the S. W. 
preferable to toward Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast in the S. W. monsoon, or from March to Novem- 
the northern ber, ou ht certainly to prefer this: channel to the clreuitous route by the Fight or Nine De- 

grees’ ‘Ghdnnel, which ‘ie equally safe, -with the probable advantage of heving a smoother sea, 
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and more favorable weather, than is frequently experienced in those channels to the north of 


the Maldivas. | 
. Ships running to the eastward in November, December, and January, may also proceed 


through the Adoumatis Channel, or through the Equatorial Channel, or to the southward of 
all the islands, as prevailing circumstances render expedient, where variable winds mostly 
from the westward, with an easterly current, may generally be expected in these months 
near the equator; for N. W. and Westerly winds prevail greatly in the Adoumatis Channel 
throughout the whole year. The parallel of 1° 30’ to 1° 36° N. seems to be a good track to 
pass through this channel to the Eastward, when the wind is N. Westerly ; but with a sou- 
therly wind, a ship ought to borrow toward the Suadiva Isles, on the south side of the 


channel. 
The following extract of a letter from Captain William Moffat, of the Winchelsea, will Winchelsea 


shew his favorable opinion of this channel. pased 
Proceeding from Johanna, with the ships* under my direction bound to Madras, I resolved Adounass 


to pass through the Adoumatis Channel, (knowing your favorable opinion of it) which we ac-ine 
complished very safely on the 27th of June, 1814... The weather being thick, with incessant ©29t-Mo%rs 
rain, prevented our seeing the land, and consequently of the means of affording you any sa- 've > #. 
tisfactory remarks. ‘On the 27th of June, at @ P. M. -we hove to, .in order to keep the ficet 
together, judging ourselves then in a fair track, and very near the islands ; and probably in 
the night, by the current running to the eastward, we had been drifted well into the channel, 
which is corroborated by a Maldive boat having passed near to the Astell and Asia. 

I believe this channel to be perfectly safe, and notwithstanding the unfavorable circum- 
stances under which we passed through, I.am of opinion it is far preferable to the circuitous 
route by the Eight or Nine Degrees’ Channel, and that there is a great probability of meet- 
ing with smoother water, and fine weather, by adopting it. | 

his may be inferred, from what I experienced in the Phoenix, when bound from Bombay 

to the Red Sea, with adisabled ship in company, circumstances having brought me very near 
this channel about the latter end of June, 1801. Wecame down outside of the Laccadiva and 
Maldsva Islands, and had very bad weather at times, which gradually improved as we drew 
to the southward, and became very fine with a smooth sea, when we were near the southern 


Atolls. 
The Adoumatis, or One and a Half Degree Channel, I have no doubt will (when better 


_ known) be generally adopted by navigators. 
It has-been elready mentioned under the head Nallandows Atoll, that the Albemarle in 4!emw 
November, 1707, was drifted by the current through the Adoumatis Channel to the enst- trots itis 
ward, which circumstance remained enveloped from the knowledge of the Commander and 


officers of this ship. 


SUADIVA ATOLL, extending about N. N. E. and §.5S. W. 16 or 17 leagues, of am sasdtive 
oval form, with its test breadth to the southward, on the south and east sides, seems to ais 
be formed by a chain of small islands, fronted by a coral reef to seaward ; but on the wes- 
tern side, ‘the chain of islands is broken by a narrow isthmus of sand, seen a little above M?/%, . 
about 4 or 5 leagues in a S.S. W. and N.N. Easterly direction. Captain“ 


water, shag ae | 
W. Owen, in H. M. S. Seaflower, while tracing the west side of this Atoll in September, 722” “* 


1806, endeavoured to pass through this apparext opemmg, but when within 3 miles of it, the 
low neck of sand was discerned, which seems to separate the Suadiva Atoll into éwo groups, 
or divinons on the western side. : : Pa a 
From the 8. W. island of the north group, as stated above to be in lat. 0? 46’ N.,. this 
neck of sand extended to the north island of the southern group, in lat. 0° 34/ 'N., in which 


there appeared only one very small opening, close-to the former island. 
» Winchelsea, Castle Huntley, Marquis of Huntley, Asia, Astell, and Europe. 
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Geo. ste of Snow Fancy, on the 26th of April, 1794, at noon observed in lat. 0° 44’ N., when 8 is- 
by snow lands on the west side of Suadiva Atoll, bore from E. by N. to E. by S. 4S. distant about 
“5% leagues, which made the westernmost island in lat. 0° 43’ N. lon. about 73° 10! E. by 

account, from an observation of © @ taken on the preceding day. | 
These islands, by the Fancy’s observations, are placed in the lat. where Captain Owen 
discovered the low neck of sand, destitute of islands; and as he is an officer of yreat ability 
as a marine surveyor, his observations are probably more currcct than those taken in the 

Fancy. , | 
Captain Owen, in H. M.S. Baracouta, with several transports under his direction, passed 
to the eastward, close along the southern verge of this Atoll, 24th November, 1811; and 
his observations by moon and chronometer, give the following limits of the Suadiva Atoll to 
_ the south and westward. , | 

Geo siteot — Southern group, northernmost island, lat. 0° 34’ N. lon. 73° 8’ E. N. W. island in lat. 
soath, and 0° 28’ N. lon. 73° 2’ E. S. W. island lat. 0° 18’ N. lon. 73° 4’ E. South island lat. 0° 11/ 
by cape” N. lon. 73° 12° E. South extremity of the reef, lat. 0° 9’ N. lon. 73° 15°E. The N. Eas- 
other. ternmost island seen, lat. 0° 28’ N. lon. 73° 38’ E. The Fancy made the S. W. extremity 
of this Atoll in:lat. 0° 11! N. lon. 73° 0’ E. The Southampton, in 1782, made it in lat. 
0° 12’ N. lon. 73° 12’ E. by * €@ *. Monsieur Bonvouloir, in 1795, made the south ex- 
treme of the Atoll in lat. 0° 13’ N. and coasted along within 14 and 2 miles of the numerous 
rocks and islands which forms it south and its eastern side, to the N. E. extremity, which 
he made in lat. 0° 52° N. The Albemarle, in 1707, made the same part in lat. 0° 51’ N. 
and the Europe made it in lat. 0° 514’ N. lon. 73° 30’ E. by account from Bombay, having 
fallen in with the N. E. part of the Atoll bearing from W. 4 N. toS. W.4 W. distant 3 
leagues, but the true lon, of the eastern extremity of this Atoll, although not positively ascer- 

tained, appears to be about 73° 40’ E, ' 


aati ot SUADIVA, SOUADOU, OR EQUATORIAL CHANNEL, formed on the north 

Channel. side by the southern extremity of the Suadiva Atoll, described above, and on the south side 
by the Island Addon, is about 10 leagues wide and clear of danger, the south extremity of 

safe for seips the above Atoll being in lat. 0° 9 or 0° 10’ N., and bears about N. N. W. from Addon Is- 
land, the north part of which island is in lat. 0° 19’ S. 

Contractor Contractor, from England, bound to Madras, passed through this channel on the 28th of 

root, J uly, 1792, having first passed between Pona Molubque Atoll, and Addon Island ; she had 
the wind at S. E. with a lee current, and not being able to weather the latter island, she 

_ passed to leeward of it with the boat ahead, then hauled to the eastward, and did not see the 

southern part of Suadiva Atoll. | 

and the fatty Monsieur Bonvouloir, in the ship Fatty Rair, passed to the eastward through this channel 
on the 27th of May, 1795, with westerly winds: he first saw Pona Molubque Atoll bearing 
to the S. E., which together with Addon, he passed at 4 or 5 leagues distance to the west- 
ward, then steered to the northward till he approached the south part of Suadiva Atoll, 
which he coasted round to its N. E. extremity as mentioned above. 

Als the Be. 40 L- M.. S. Baracouta, Captain W. Owen, in charge of several transports from Java, carried 

mace ant them to the eastward through this channel, on the 24th of November, 1811, and had strong 
westerly winds with easterly currents in passing through it, and several days previously. 

Winds. Westerly winds prevail greatly here, except in part of June, July, and August, when the 
S. E. trade wind blows sometimes close up to the equator, the route through the One and a 
Half Degree Channel should be preferred, by ships bound to the eastward, in.order to avoid 
the verge of the S. E. trade wind. But at mostly all other times, it appears that a passage 
to the eastward may be affected with facility through the Equatorial Channel, as several 
ships have lately sailed through it, and found it very safe. | 
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With the wind inclining from the northward, a ship intending to proceed to the eastward Ssiling diree- 
through this channel, ought to keep nearly on the equator, or rather toward the northern side; 
but with a southerly wind, it will be proper to give a wide birth to the south part of Suadiva 
Atoll, by keeping in lat. about 0° 12’ S. to 0° 16 S. and pass near to the north end of the 


Island -Addon. 


ADDON ISLAND, situated by itself, and bounding the south side of the Equatorial Addostsane 
Channel, is like many of the other islands, inhabited, and covered with trees. The north 
extremity of this island is in lat. 0° 19’ S. from whence it extends about 2 leagues to the 
southward, including the coral reef with high breakers, which projects about 24 miles in a 
5.5. E. direction from the south end of the island. This reef ought not to be approached 
close, as the rocks on its edge, slope out under water in some places to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the breakers ; but on the other sides of the island, the shore appears to be 
steep to, with no soundings near it. 

As many ships have seen this island within these few years, since the Equatorial Chan- 
nel, and the south channel of the Maldivas, became better known to Europeans than for- 
merly, its’situation seems to be ascertained very near the truth, the body of it being in lat. geo. ste. 
0° 21’ S. lon. 73° 35’ E. by mean of the chronometers and lunar observations of 6 ships, | 
taken at different times, but corresponding with each other within a few miles. 

In coming from the southward, this island appears in separate hummocks when frst seen, 


but are soon perceived to join, when it 1s approached. 


ADDON CHANNEL, OR SOUTH CHANNEL, is formed by the Island Addon to Adéoa cha. 
the N. E., ‘and to the S. W. by Pona Molubque Atoll, from the N. Eastern extremity of — 
which, Addon Island bears N. E. distant about 64 leagues; the channel between them is cles ef dam 
about this breadth, clear of danger, if a birth be given to the reef that projects from the south 
end of the island. ge | a a 

Several ships bound to the eastward, have passed through this channel of late years, among 
which was the Company’s ship Contractor, on the 28th of July, 1792; by her journal, I first 
discovered the geographical situation of the islands which form it, and that it was safe for 


ships. - 7 | , — 
The Contractor, from England, bound to Madras, passed to the westward of Diego contractor i» 
Garcia on the 22d of July, 1792, but thought themselves to the eastward of that island, un- on the weet 


tilat 7 A.M. 5 islands were seen to the N. N. E., and at noon another island was discerned gos Islands. 
bearing east, then in lat. 6° 26’ S., and shortly after, others were seen to the N. Eastward. 

These were the Chagos Islands, all of which they passed on the west side, with the wind 
variable in squalls between East and N. E., and showers of rain. | ks 

From this time, the winds kept veering between N. E. and S.E., in generally light arerwara 

breezes, until the 27th, at day-light, when the south Atoll of the Maldivas (Pona Mo-Ani'srine” 
lubque) was discerned bearing from W. 15° S. to W. 35° S., consisting of 10 or 12 ,con-““%™ 
siderable islands, and several smaller ones, covered with cocoa-nut trees, and all lined with. 

a white sandy beach, besides innumerable rocks amongst them, the northernmost part then 
distant 3 or 34 leagues. Directly after, a long low Island (Addon) was seen from the mast> na acdce 
head, bearing N. 35° E. distant about 5 leagues: steered close hauled, about N.N. E. 4E. ag 

10 miles till 8 A. M., with the wind easterly in squalls, extremes of the south Atoll then: 

bore from S. 45° W. to S. 65° W., nearly out of sight, and Addon Island bore from North 

to N. 15° E., distant about 6 or 7 miles. From. this station, it.appeared nearly level, hut; 
its southern part seemed as if divided into 3 smaller islands, which on a nearer view, was found. 


to be a continuation of the same island, about 2 or 3 — in extent, and a reef. with bigh. 
r 


r ‘ . 


breakers projects from its southern extreme about 24 miles. 


r 
as 
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From 8 A. M. stéered N. E. by N., bat the current running to W. N. W., we could hot 
weather the reef, tacked, and steered §. by E. 6 miles till noon, when the observed lat. was 
Observations 0° 81 $. lon. 78° 30’ E. by © ¢ measured by chronometer from the preceding day; the 
South Atoll bearing from 8: W. 4 S. to $. W. 4 W. distant 7 or 8 milés, and Addon Island 
from N. E. by N. to N. E. $ E. 
July 28th, stood to the southward 3 miles, then tacked, and stood to the N. E. 20 miles 
till 6 P. M. to erideavour to weather Addon Island, bearing from N. N. E. to N. by pla. 
W..,, off shore @ or 3 miles, and nearly abreast of the reef, when perceiving the white 
rdéks under the ship, tacked, and had otily 6 fathoms water in stays. This steep coral spit 
acco Be" has to BouNdines close to, and seems to be w continuation of Addon Reef. _ 

During the night, kept wotking between the south Atoll and Addon, making each alter- 
nately, expecting in the morning to be able to weather the latter, which the W.N. W. cur- 
rent rendered impracticable. Not knowing there was a safe passage on the N. W. side of 
Addon, and finding we could not weather it, at 8 A. M. when within 2 miles of it, bearing 

suman, from N. by E. to N. N. W,, sent the boat a-head, following her along the west side of the 
the west and sland, and wete agreeably surprised to find a clear sea to the northward and westward. 
of Addon, Severtl of the’natives were seen, and no ground was got froin 30 to 60 fathoms of line, in passing 
alony the Westand N. W. parts of the island at 2 miles distance. At11 A.M. Addon bore 
ae South to 8.8. E. distant 3 miles, steered E. N. E. 53 miles to noon, lat. then observed 

14’ §. | 

July 29th, at 1 P.M. the Island Addon bote from S.S. W. to S.W.45., distant 12 or 
13 miles, steered from hence E. N. E. 14 miles close hauled, with the wind at S. E. and at 

Sieervaiine 4 P.M. by observations ef © ¢ made lon. 73° 40 E. Experienced a current of 2! miles 
to the nortly, atid 15 miles to the westward during the following 24 hours. | 

Witty pales Fre, hig from Bombay, bound to Pott Jackson, fell in with the islands on the west 
side Of . 


wen eu ri Atoll, on the 25th of April, 17953 on the 29th, se saw the islands on the wes- 
in ites,aaw tern part of Suadiva Atoll; on the 30th, saw Addon Island, and Pona Molubque A toll, and 
issads,. With N.W. winds made several tacks, but the current setting to the eastward, ste was 
and went drivea into the South Chanhel, which she passed through, on the Ist of May. The fat. ob- 
souh aan Served this day at Hoon, Was O° 16'S. by oie quadrant, and 0° 20’ S. by another, when Ad- 
don Island bore from E. 9° N. to E, 14° S. distant 5 miles. 
The William Pitt, and Duncan, lately passed through this channel, as will be seen under 
the followihg description of the South Atoll. 


rome PONA MOLUBQUE ATOLL, OR SOUTHERNMOST GROUP of the Maldives 

inbgse Atl. which terminates this rethatkable chain of coral banks, and half drewned istands, consists of 
14 small islands, and rocks, foryning a bay in thé shape ofa horsé-shoe, open to the N. N. W., 
which although barred by @ reef, gives the Atoll the appeararice of 2 separate proups when 
first viewed frem the westward. is Atoll is well inhabited, and the istands being covered 
with tall céeda-nut ties, ave disGerned at 5 or 54 leagues distance ; none of the reefs appear 
to projeet but above 14 dr 2 miles, and they are thought to be very steep, without soundings, 
until close upeh them. Ab this Atoll has bees een by many ships, at different times, its 
ertaation Yebitis well a¥ctrtaitied, which by the mean of their chrotometets, and lunar obser- 

cee. a. Vations, the N. W. extreiné of the Atoll is in Hat. 6° 94/ 8. lon. 75° 19’ E., the N. E. extreme 
if fat. O° $3! S. lon. 739°'25' E. Southein extreme in lat. 0° 41! S. lon. 73° 20! E. 

Southampton, le& Bombay on the 6th December, 1782, bownd 16 Calcutta, and passed 

tb the west of the Laccadiva and Maldiva Istands, keeping a pood look out, ‘atid the lead-con- 
stantly poing im the night. On the 26th, at day-light, some of the ilends ‘on the S. W. part 
elenseongiin Atoll Were seen Beating from N.E. 4 N. to E. by NW. 4 NV. distant 3 or 4 
eagues. 
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December 27th, steered to the southward with W. 5. W. winds anda S. Easterly current, southanpton 
and at sun-set, the N. E. islands of the south Atoll bore E.S. E. 3 or 4 leagues, and its o the west 
western extreme S. 3? W. distant about 2 leagues, with the white sand of the beach in sight. of icin iz. 
There was no appearance of foul ground or dangers, excepting a reef projecting a little from 
the S. W. extremiiy of the Atoll : these islands, appeared to be elevated about 20 feet above 
the sea, exclusive of the height of trees. When we rounded the southernmost island. steered 
E.S. E. and East, and experienced a current of 19 miles to the south, and 35 miles to the 
eastward, during the 24 hours. 

Le Bien-Venue, commanded by Monsieur Roncais Violette, steering to the eastward with Te Blen-ve 
westerly winds near the equator, on the 7th of April, 1773, descried the southernmost Atoll Psed onthe 
of the Maldivas, the islands of which were found to be low and woody, and the inhabitants ' 
came on board : she ranged along the southernmost island, then steered to the N. E., and on 
the 20th of April, reached the Island Ceylon. 

In the following extracts, from the journals of the ships William Pitt, and Duncan, a 
circumstantial description of Pona Molubque Atoll will be found, as both these ships 
passed through the South Channel, between the Island Addon and the south Atoll, and 

_ sailed close to the north side of the latter. , 

William Pitt, Captain Graham, from England, bound to Colombo, passed to the east- witiam rit, 
ward of the Island Ruderizue, and between the Chagos, and Seychelle Archipelagos. 

Having reached lat. 2$° N. lon. 69° E., on the 7th of October, 1813, with the wind at 
West and W.N. W., squally weather, and a lee current, it was thought unsafe to pursue any 
longer the route toward the Eight Degrees’ Channel, in case of not being able to clear the 
northern Atolls, therefore, bore away to the S. E., in order to pass round to the southward 
of all the islands. October 9th, steering under reduced sail, keeping a good look out for the 
islands, fearing they might not be correctly placed in the charts, at 3 A. M. discovered land 
about S. E. by E., wore immediately, and stood off on the larboard tack with the wind at 

ssed on the 


west. At} past 6 A. M. extremes of the south Atoll from 8.1 E. to S. W.3 W., the surf pased ont 
At 7 A.M. tit in 1813, 


apparently breaking on white coral reefs projecting about a mile off shore. fees 
saw the Island Addon from the mast-head bearing from N.N. E. $ E. to N. E.% E., the seun cow 
south Atoll from S. 4 E. to W. N. W. distant from the shore about 4 miles: hove to, and ~ 
sounded with 107 fathoms line, but got no ground. While laying to, perceived the ship 
drift rapidly to the eastward by the current. At 8 A.M. extremes of the south Atoll from 
S. W. by S. to W. by S. 3 5S., distant about 5 miles. 
At 11 A.M. the northern. extreme of the Atoll bore west distant about 4 leagues, the 
Island Addon in sight from the mast-head bearing from N. 1 E. to N. 2 W. distant 16 or 
17 miles. At noon lost sight of the land, when the observed lat. was 0° 35'S. which may 
be considered as very near the true lat. of the northern point of Pona Molubque Atoll, and 
the chronometer makes the same point in Jon. 73° 17’ E. measured back from Colombo 
Flagstaff, allowing the latter in lon. 80° 0’ E. In passing through this channel, we have 
seell no appearance of danger, and we kept the north point of the Atoll bearing west, until the 
lat. was observed at noon. | 
Pona Molubque Atoll, seems chained together by reefs, and it is of considerable extent, p.,.,iction. 
rendered dangerous by the strong currents, or a kind of tides, which appear sometimes to - 
run both east and west. When we bore away to the eastward, the low land was seen from 
the mast-head, extending south as far as the eye could discern, and the eastern side of the 
islands appeared to lie about N. N. E. and $8.8. W.; while we lay to, a number of natives 
were seen on the beach, apparently fishing. We lay to, with the view of examining these 
islands as closely as seemed prudent, and should have sent a boat ashore, had not the surf 
rendered any attempt fruitless. 
Although the channel between the Island Addon and Pona Molubque Atoll, cannot be 
less than 6 or 7 leagues wide, I strongly advise navigators to be extremely guarded when 
Y . . 
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- eoming near these islands ; because we were set 54 miles to the eastward in 20 hours by the 


current, when running at the rate of 7 or 8 miles per lag with fresh westerly winds. 

Ship Dunean, Capt. Miller, from the Island Mauritius bound to Bengal, steering S. E. 
with the wind at 8.8. W., on the 22d of Navember, 1813, at 11 A. M. saw from the deck, 
land moderately low, and woody, chiefly cocoa-nut trees. At noan lat. observed 0° 31’ S. 
Pona Molubque Atoll bearing from E. 16° S. to E. 40° S.; hauled up in order to pass to the 
southward of it, but being unable to do so, bore away east. 

Nov. 23d. Fresh breezes at S. by W. with clear weather, steering toward the N. W. poimt 
| the Atoll, at 1b. 20m. P. M. saw another range of islands. beyond the nearest, bearing 

4. 3 

At lh. 40m. the N. W. extreme of the islands bore south, distant 2 miles; steering from 
this time east, at the rate of 64 miles per hour til 3 P. M. when their N. E. extremity bore 
south, distant 2 miles. Hove to, and sounded, no ground at 70 fathoms. At 34 P.M. 
saw from the mast-head Addon Island bearing N. by E., distant 17 miles, allowing for the 
height of the mast, and the trees on the island to be elevated 50 feet above the sea; same 
time, the nearest part of the South Atoll bore W. 4 N. distant 3 miles. At 54 P.M. lost 
sight of the South Atoll. 

The islands of this Atoll are low, probably about 20 feet of elevation above the sea, co- 
vered chiefly with cocoa-nut trees, and may be seen from the deck of a ship 11 miles. They 
form like a horse shoe, open to the N. N. W., and I think, are connected together by a reef 
or bank, dry in most places, with the sea breaking over it; and within it, the water was 
much discoloured. | 

The two extremities are united by a narrow bar of sand, over which the sea broke furiously; 
some places are covered with bushes, and its N. E. end forms an island, having on it some 
cocoa-nut trees, and. behind it were several boats: on the beach of the N. E. point of the 
principal range of islands, saw several inhabitants and a few huts. Outside of the S. W. 
range, the beach was very white, apparently steep to, in most places; but farther to the 
southward, the sea broke I mile out, and it was impossible to land in a boat, except to the 
eastward of the N. E. point. 

Although this South Channel is an excellent one, it ought probably not to be adopted, 
unless with a steady breeze of wind, as there are strong ripplings, and I am convinced there 
is no anchorage at a cable’s length from the surf. 

The north part of Pona Molubque Atoll, I make in lat. 0° 39’ S. lon. 73°21’ E. by lunar 
observations and chronometer, and the southern part in lat. 0° 39’ S. 3 7 


CURRENTS, in the vicinity of the Maldiva Chain, set more easterly than in any other 
direction, although among the Atolls, there seem to be tides, alternately running to the east 
and’ west, when the weather is settled with gentle winds. The currents also vary, from local 
causes, for when the westerly monsoon prevails in full force among the Northern Atolls, in 
June, July, and August, the current runs to the eastward with the wind; whilst at the same. 
time, more particularly late in June, July, and part of August, when the S. E. trade ap- 
preaches the equator, the current then often sets to the W. N. W.ward at the southern part 
of the Chain, in the vicinity of the Equatorial Channel, and the South Atoll. 

In March and April, the current generally sets to the westward on the east side of the 
Northern Atolls, and to the E. N. E.ward about the South Atoll, from the equator to lat. 
4° or 5° S., and: it extends far to the east and west: of. the meridian of the islands. This. 
current, is sometimes strong, from 50: to 65 miles in 24 hours, at other tunes it is weak, and 
fluctuating. In these months, from the equator to lat. 8° or 9° N. the current sets mostly 
to the S. Westward. 

In May, the current sets strong to the eastward. near the equator, sometimes from 50 to 
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70 miles in 24 hours, in the track near the Southern Atolls, from lat.2°N. to $°S. The 
winds in this space, are then variable, also in April, but mostly from the westward. 

In the latter end of June, and in July, when the 8. E. trade wind blows close to the &qita- 
tor, the current sets often to W. N. W.ward about the south end of the Maldivas, (as men- 
tioned above) particularly to the south of the equator. 

In October, November, December, and January, the current runs mostly to the eastward currents te. 
through the Equatorial Channel, and about the South Atoll; but in these months, it often ss ee 
runs strong to the westward between lat. 5° N. and 3° N. in the track between Ceylon and“ 
the Maldivas; frequently from 30 to 55 miles in 24 hours, in November and December, on 
the meridian of Point de Galle, decreasing in velocity as the equator is approached. In 
these months, the winds are generally variable and light, with frequent calms, throughout 
the direct track between the Maldiva Islands and Java Head: 

Although the geographical positions of the channels which divide the Northern Atolls, canton _ 
described above, ought not to be relied on, as perfectly ascertained, from a deficieficy of 2p teaching 
correct observations ; yet, the limits given for the One and a Half Degree Channel, the“ *'" 
Equatorial Channel, and the South Channel, may be considered a near approximation to 
the truth: nevertheless, large ships ought always to approach any part of these islands with 
great caution, oh account of strong currents, often uncertain in their direction, although ge- 
nerally setting to thie east or westward between the Atolls, in the principal cHannels. 

The foregoing description of the Maldiva Islands, however imperfect, has engrossed much 
of my time, in searching out and collating the materials of which it is composed ; and as this 
extensive chain of islands, has long been thought an impenetrable barrier to ships coming 
from the S. W. toward the Island Ceylon, or the southern parts of Hindoostan, my endea- 
vour to restore such information as may be useful, relative to these islands and their navigable 
channels, which has hitherto been enveloped in obscurity from the knowledge of [ttropeans, 

I trust, therefore, cannot but be acceptable to all persons who frequent the navigation of the 


Oriental seas. 


TO SAIL between CAPE COMORIN & POINT de GALLE. 
COAST of MADURA, and GULF of MANAR. 


POINT DE GALLE, beats from Cape Comorin S. 53° E. trae bearing, distant 66 to pass trom 
leagues. Ships erossing from the cape in the 8S. W. monsoon, ought not to steer & diféct St" fone 
course, as they may be liable to experience at times, a current setting to the eastward into % “""* 
the Gulf of Manar; aS. E. or 8. E. 45S. course, will therefore be proper, according to cir- 
cumstances, until they get nearly in the latitude of Point de Galle ; they may then steer to 
the eastward and make it in day-hght, if bound to the Bay of Bengal or the Coromandel 
Coast, but it will be prudent to approach the coast about Point de Galle with great caution 
during the night, on account of sunken rocks interspersed at a considerable distance from the 

shore. Sltps bound te the eastern parts of India, have no occasion to keep close to the 
south coast of Ceylon, at least, not to lose time by so doing. 

‘The current sets mto the Gulf of Manar, only at times during the S. W. monsoon, for it 
generally rans aboat 5S. S. E. of South in this track, but it would be imprudent to fall in with: 
the island of Ceylon to the westward of Point de Galle, for if the wind veer to the south- 
ward, it would be difficult to get round that place, which has beer’ already noticed, under 
the section, of sailing from Bombay to the south part of Ceylon im the 8S. W. monsoon. 


Yy2 
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During the N. E. monsoon, a direct course may be followed from Cape Comorin to Point 
de Galle, the wind blowing then from the gulf, is generally more fair for ships passing from 
the former to the latter, than in returning toward the cape; for in this season, ships keep 
near the west coast of Ceylon to Caliture or Colombo, before they stretch across for Cape 
Comorin. . 

and from the In December and January, when the N. E. monsoon blows strong out of the Gulf of 

latter to the .. e . ; . . . 

former, | Manar, it is certainly advisable for ships proceeding from the south part of Ceylon to the 
Malabar Coast, not to stretch off until they have coasted along to Caliture ; then, they may 
steer over for the cape close hauled, and will find the N. Easterly wind increase greatly in 
strength as the gulf is opened. As they approach the land about the cape, it will draw more 
to the eastward, and afterwards become variable, inclining to land and sea breezes when 
near the land to the westward of the Cape Mountains. : | 

About the changes of the monsoons, the winds often prevail from the westward between 
Cape Comorin and Ceylon, accompanied aé times by a current setting into the gulf, which 
render it advisable for ships passing from the south part of the island toward the cape, in 
October, November, March and April, to steer direct from Point de Galle for it. In the 
two former months, some ships have been set to the eastward by the current and W.S. W. 
winds, so far as to fall in with the Coast of Madura, near Manapar Point; in crossing from 
Caliture late in March, 1801, the same happened to us in the Anna, noticed in the descrip- 
tion of the coast near Cape Comorin. | 

How to pre == rom March to November, westerly winds prevail greatly off the S. W. end of Ceylon, it 

Ceylon sate 18 then difficult for a ship to get to the westward from Point de Galle, and after April it 1s 

"too late to proceed from thence to the ports on the Malabar Coast, until October is ad- 

vancing. 3 

| Even in April, being off the South or S. W. part of Ceylon, bound to Bombay, if a ship 

can make considerable progress against the westerly winds, it will be prudent for her to pass 

through the Eight or Nine Degrees Channel, and to the westward of the Laccadiva Islands, 

making short tacks occasionally in passing them, to keep up her westing. She will then 

avoid being embarrassed by the coast, and probably escape bad weather, very liable to 

happen on it in May; and may reasonably expect to reach her port of destination, more 
speedily than by keeping near the land, in the track used during the fair season. 


ee MADURA, OR TINEVELLY COAST, which forms the N. W. side of the Gulf of 

correctly § Manar, or Manara, is little frequented, except by small vessels from the neighbouring coasts, 
particularly by those from Colombo and Negombo, which trade to it. 

Eat Cap. About 5$ leagues E. by N. from the low sandy point of the true Cape Comorin, there is 
a round projecting part of the coast, called the Hast Cape by some navigators, having on 
its eastern side a considerable bay, with a tuft of trees elevated more than the other land, 


and the appearance of an inlet or river; this place is called Covolam. 


Geo. site ot . MANAPAR POINT, in lat. 8° 29! N. lon. 78° 16’ E.,* or 32 miles east from Cape Co- 
Fount ‘aia morin by my chronometers, in the Anna, bears N. E. by E. from the round point, or East 
texribed. Cape, distant 8 leagues; the shore between them is woody, curved a little, concave where 
the bay is to the westward, and a little convex to the eastward, in lat. 8° 16’ N., where there 
are some houses, and a single white house a little farther to the eastward. The whole of the 
coast is level, and covered with trees from Cape Comorin to 1 or 2 miles eastward of this 
white house, with mostly regular soundings, 9 or 10 fathoms, about 4 or 5 miles off shore. 


A little to the eastward of the white house, the shore becomes barren, and stretching about 4 


* Lieut. Wedgebrough, in his survey of the Gulf of Manar, in 1795 and 1796, places Manapar Point in lat. 
8° 23’ N. lon. 78°204' KE. Lieut, G. Lewis, made it in lat. 8° 22’ N. 
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miles to the E. N. E. of it, terminates in Manapar low sandy point, above mentioned. There 
is a high building* with a flagstaff on it, situated on Manapar Point ; and when it bore N. 
by W. 3 leagues, then in 13 fathoms, we could perceive no more land beyond it to the east- 
ward. 
Capt. J. Edgecumbe, of H. M.S. Psyche, found the soundings irregular round Manapar 
Point, which has a shoal projecting about 4 or 44 miles N. E. by N. from it; with some 
dangerous shoals said to lie to the eastward. When the church on Manapar Point bore 
N.W. by W. and Trichindore pagoda N. 3 W., the Psyche shoaled suddenly from 12 to 44 
fathoms at one cast of the lead. Capt. Edgecumbe, recommends ships working up along this 
coast, to keep well to the eastward of all the shoals, till in sight of the 2 shoals which lie 
off Tutacorin: this is more necessary off Manapar Point, as one of the Pearl Banks with 4 
fathoms on it, bears E. by S. from that Point, distant 4 leagues; although there is a chan- 
nel between it and the reef that projects from the Point. : | 

From Manapar Point, the coast turns round to the N. W. and Northward, forming a semi- 
circular bay, then projects out in another point, ypon which stands Trichindore pagoda, about 
34 leagues to the N. Eastward of the former; and nearly north, about 34 leagues farther, is 
situated the village and road of Punnecoil, where ships may ride well sheltered from the 
S.W. monsoon. Between this place and Manapar.Point, the coast is generally low near 
the sea ; having on it some churches, or other buildings, and should not be approached under 
10 fathoms, on account of several rocky banks fronting the shore, at a considerable distance. 


TRICHINDORE PAGODA, in lat. 8° 30’ N. situated on the point about mid-way ,., isa. 
between Manapar Point and Punnecoil, is a high cylindrical tower, which answers as a sea Fasoda. 
mark, and a little to the northward of it, lies the village Coilpatnam. 


PUNNECOIL, is in lat. 8° 41’ N. lon. 78° 20’ E., where water, fire-wood, sheep, hogs, pannecoit 
poultry, and fish, may be got, but very few vegetables. The greatest danger in sailing to 
the anchorage, is an extensive reef that stretches from it to the southward, along the coast to 
Trichindore Pagoda Point, and should not be approached under 7 fathoms, particularly in 
a large ship: to keep clear of it, a ship ought not to come nearer than 10 fathoms till TYi- prow to sai 
chindore Pagoda bears S. W. by W., then steer in W. N.W., and anchor in 6, 7, or 8 mute 
fathoms, soft bottom, with the flagstaff of Punnecoil bearing W. 3 S., distant 24 miles from 
the bar, and Polanis, or Carpenter’s Island, North. There is 7 fathoms close to the north 
point of the reef on the outside, and 4 fathoms within it, where small vessels are sheltered 
from easterly winds. 

The ship St. George, of Surat, unfortunately got into the gulf in the S. W. monsoon, and 
took shelter at Punnecoil. She anchored on the 23d of June, 1791, in 64 fathoms mud, 
with the flagstaff west, extremes of the land from North to 8. $ W.., off shore 2 miles, where 
she remained till the force of the S. W. monsoon abated in September. 

From the anchorage, in clear weather, the Ghaut mountains are discernible, the southern 
part nearest Cape Comorin bearing S. 56° W., and the sharp peak over Anjenga (seen in 


sailing along the Malabar coast) S. 80° W. 
TUTACARINE, OR TUTACORIN, in lat. 8°50’ N. lon. 78° 292’ E., the largest ratacarize, 
and 


town on this part of the coast, is 3 or 35 leagues to the northward of Punnecoil ; the chan- 
nel for boats or small vessels passing between them, is inside of Carpenter's Island, and the 
other near 1t, which are joined together by a reef; and the depths in it, are 22 and 3 fa- 
thoms. Carpenter’s Island is easily known by the store-houses on it resembling a fort, near 
which, is a tope of trees; and it seems to lie about 14 or 2 miles from the shore. 


* Said to be a church belonging to the natives, many of them being Nestorian Christians. 
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Abreast of Tutacorin, and from thence to Adam’s Bridge, there are several dangerous 
Rocky Banks, some of them 3 or 4 leagues off shore, with small islands interspersed along 
the coast, rendering it unsafe for large vessels to navigate amongst them. On these banks, 
a pearl fishery is carried on, though aé present not very productive; but from Tutacorin, a 
considerable quantity of the sea-shells, called shank, is exported. The tides on this coast 
are not very regular, the rise and fall is from 3 to 5 feet; high water about 24 hours on full 
and change of the moon, at Tutacorin. Between this place and Point Ramen, several vil- 
lages are interspersed along the coast, among which Deviapatam in lat. 9° 283’ N. and Tondy 
in lat. 9° 442’ N. are the chief. | 


GULF OF MANAR, OR MANARA, formed between the Madura, or Tinevelly 
Coast, and the Island Ceylon, is bounded to the N. Eastward by a narrow ridge of sand 
and rocks, mostly dry, which is called Adam’s Bridge, for it m some degree, connects 
that island with the continent. It extends nearly E.S. E. and W. N. W. 6 or 7 leagues, the 
east end joining to the Island Manar, which lies close to Ceylon, and the west end joiing 
to the Island Ramisseram ; this island is situated close to a peninsula of the continent, the 
extremity of which is called Point Ramen, where there is a tuft of trees. Between the Island 
Manar and Ceylon, there is a narrow gut, probably very dangerous, even for the trading 
vessels, as it is little frequented, and on the whole extent of Adain’s Bridge, there is said not 
to be above 3 or 4 feet water at high tides in any part; the only channel frequented by the 
trading boats, being that at the western part, between Point Ramen and the Island Raiis- 
seram. On the east end of this island, there is a fort called Tannacudia ; the Pagoda 1s in lat. 
9° 18’ N. lon. about 79° 27’ E., and the village of Pombon lies at the west point, opposite to 
Point Ramen on the main-land ; between them, a ridge of rocks, mostly above water, stretches 
across, having a chasm or channel in it about 100 feet broad, near the point of the island, 
through which the country trading boats pass backward and forward between the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel. They are obliged to unload part of their cargoes, and recetve it 
again after passing through this channel, the greatest depth at high water being 5 or 54 feet, 
and 2 or 2} feet at low water; but in November, December, and part of January, there is 
said to be several feet more water in it. The bottom is hard rock, and it continues shallow 
about 300 yards. The distance from the peint of the island to that opposite on the main, 
is about 14 mile, and the channel is called by the natives Odraroo, or Serpent's River, 'si- 
tuated in lat. 9° 17’ N. lon. 79° 92’ E. The current runs 3 and 33 miles through 3t to the 
S. Westward in February, and probably during most part of the N. E. monsoon, and it may 
be supposed to set in the opposite direction in the other monsoon. It is high water here, 
about 3 hours, on full and ehanve of the moon, and the tide mses 4 feet. About 3 or 4 
leagues outside of the island Ramisseram and Adam’s Bridge, the depths are from 7 to 9 
fathoms, increasing quickly m a southerly direction, toward the entrance of the gulf. 

It seems to be the prevatling opinion at present that if a ship were te get into the Gulf 
of Manar during the strength of the S. W. monsoon, she would find it impracticable to work 
out into the open sea until the force of the monsoon abated; and the Sc. George mentioned 
above, did not make any attempt, but took shelter in Punnecoil Road till Septeinber. 

The Company’s ships, however, often got into this gulf by uistake; about a century avo, 
and seldom found any difficulty in getting out of it again; which will be perceived by the 
following abstracts from a few of their journals. 

King William, from England, touched at the Island Mauritius, passed to the eastward of 
the Maldivas without seciug them, steering mostly North and N. by E. from the equator, 
and on the 14th of July 1700, got soundings 35 fathoms in lat. 8° 11’ N. on the west coast 
of Ceylon; afterward, got into 13 fathoms, and saw the low land: near Negombo. From 
the 14th July, kept working to the southward with moderate breezes between S.S. W. and 
W.S. W., rounded Point de Galle on the 22d, and om the 31st arrived at Madras. 
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Phoenix, on the 12th June, 1701, made the land to the east of Cape Comorin, and think- Phenix got 
ing it the east part of Ceylon, steered along shore to the N. E.ward, till 2 Dutch ships at 1. 
anchor in Punnecoil Road informed us of our mistake, and we then anchored. At 11 P. M. 
weighed, and stood to the W.S. W.ward with a southerly wind, which veered afterward to 
W.S. W., then tacked and steered southward to lat. 5° 30’ N., passed Point de Galle on 
the 15th June, being bound from England to Madras. 

Wentworth, on the 30th July 1702, mistook the low land about Manapar for the Coro- Wentworth 
mandel Coast, and tacked from it in 34 fathoms. In the morning, discovering our mistake, fs 172. 
worked wi:h Southerly and S. W. winds, and a current setting mto the gulf till the 13th of 
August, Lefore we were in the lat. of Point de Galle, then bore away round Ceylon, being 


bound to Bengal.* 
King George, from England, bound to Madras, on the 14th of June 1718, got soundings King George 


35 fathoms grey sand, at 9 P. M., tacked and lay by, till day-light, then steered N. W. by fis. 
W. and N. by W., thinking we were on the east coast of Ceylon, till at 8 A.M. being in 
20 fathoms, saw low land bearing N. W. distant 3 or 4 leagues ; the weather being hazy, 
hauled off N.N.E., and at 10 A.M. saw a house on @ sandy point bearmg N. W. 4 
leagues, which we took to be Baticolo, but it afterward proved to be Manapar Point. 

une 15th. At 2 P. M. saw the high land over Cape Comorin bearing west, also a Dutch 
flag on a fort bearing N. W. under which lay 2 ships: steered toward the Road, and at 4 

t 3 anchored in 7} fathoms sand, with the fort bearing N. W. $ W. distant 4 or 5 miles, 
(called in the journal Tutacorin, but probably it was Punnecoil,) high land over Cape Go: 
morin bearing west. Sent a present to the governor, who furnished us with a good chart of 
the bay, (ours being faulty) and directions for workmg out, with the set of the current.f 

Strong westerly winds this day, and on the 16th, rode with a cable on the best bower. 

June 17th. Weighed at 11 A.M. yesterday, with the wind at west, and steered 8. by W. 
3 W. in soundings of 8 to 10 fathoms, keeping the low land in sight; having been advised 
to keep between 8 and 12 fathoms till Manapar Point was brought to bear W. N. W., which 
point is 25 miles to the southward of where we anchored. From this point E. by S. 4 
leagues, lies a Pearl Bank with 4 fathoms water on it, which } was advised to pass on the 
outside, if the wind proved to the southward of west. At sun-set, having the house on 
Manapar Point bearing W. by S. distant 5 leagues, with the wind at W.S. W., kept away 
S. S. E. till 8 P.M. to avoid the Pearl Bank, which we effected, the soundings increasing 
gradually from 9 to 20 fathoms, then no ground with 30 fathoms line at 11 P.M. From 8 
P. M. with the wind at W. by S. steered south, and at noon observed in lat. 6°21’ N., from 
which time steered S. E. 56 miles, then E.S. E. and E. N. E. till sun-rise on the 18th, and 
saw the south-west part of Ceylon bearing from N. N. W. to 8S. E. distant 7 or 8 leagues : 
arrived on the 25th at Madras. : 

Derby, on the 9th July, 1720, made Manapar Point, with the church and flagstaff on it Derby got 
bearing N. W. by W., and at first mistook it for the east side of Ceylon, but finding our 1. 
error, tacked, and stood to the southward, without having occasion to tack again; rounded. 


the Basses on the 12th, and. anchored on the 17th of July, at Madras.{ 


* Had they worked along shore to Cape Comorin, they would Have got sooner out of the gulf. 

+ In my passage, great attention was given to the variation ; believing, if | were under 4° 0’ W. variation, there 
would be no danger of falling into Tutacorin Bay ;-and by the accounts received from experienced navigators, 
that we should see abundance of crabs and snakes in the water, if to tlle westward’ of Ceylon, and in Tutacorin 
Bay ; I now am satisfied to be incorrect, having seen none. Ontly we found the water become more pale, but’ 
got no soundings till we made the land, and the observed variation was only 3° 30° west, when at anchor in thé 

ay. 
¢ The Derby, Capt. Fitzhugh, in a preceding voyage, made a rerharkable mistake in the opposite direction: 
Having left the Cape of Good Hope on the 28th of May, bout’ for Bengal, she fell in with the islands off the’ 
west coast of Sumatra on the 18th of July, in lat. 1° 23'S: and thought them to be the Maldiva: Islands, havirig’ 
made 57° 24 east meridian distance from the cape. From hence, with S, W., S.E., and variable winds, she’ 
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WEST COAST of CEYLON, from MANAR to POINT 
DE GALLE, 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


West Const FROM the east end of the Island Manar to the Island Calpentyn, there are many dan- 

gerous banks interspersed along the west coast of Ceylon, rendering the navigation unsafe 
for large vessels near the shore; but small ones drawing near 7 or 8 feet water, that are ac- 
quainted, pass inside, or between some of them. 

The east end of Manar is in lat. about 8°57’ N., having on it cocoa-nut trees, some 
houses, and a fort; and in the gut which separates it from the opposite Point Mantotte or 
Mentole, on Ceylon, there is said to be 10 or 12 feet water in some places. The anchorage 
at Manar is on the south side of the island, in 4 or 5 fathoms, about 4 miles to the west- 
ward of the gut, or a small vessel may anchor near to Manar in 24 or 2 fathoms. The 
island is low, abounding with cocoa-nut trees. 


Sila ARIPO, a village of some trade, with a church, is situated about 4 leagues to the south- 
ward of the east end of Manar, at the mouth of the river Arewiaar ; sinall vessels passing 
from one to the other, keep in 24 or 3 fathoms water, near the shore. 

fo salt from “The rocky banks or reefs off this place, are very dangerous ; oné lies to the West and S. W. 

ward 5 or 6 miles off shore, with 4 fathoms close to it, and the outermost are said to be 5 leagues 

Mana. distant from the land. Ships bound to Manar from the southward, when 3 or 34 leagues to 
the westward of Cardiva Island, may steer about north till the breakers on the reef are dis- 
cerned, then haul to the westward about a league in rounding it. From this place, Manar 
Island will be seen to the N. E., for which they should steer, keeping a good look out, and 
the lead going, the soundings being irregular over a rocky bottom, until in 7 or 8 fathoms 
near the island; under these depths, they decrease gradually towards it, to 5 fathoms sandy 

ound. | 
: In this track, there are sometimes overfalls from 20 or 25 fathoms, to 2 or 3 fathoms less 
at a cast; should a vessel shoal to 8 fathoms hard ground, in passing near the reef or outer- 
most banks, she ought instantly to haul to the westward. 

From this part of Ceylon to the Tinevelly coast, soundings extend across the gulf to the 
southward of Adam’s Bridge, but the outer limit of the bank is not exactly known to Euro- 
peans, as seldom any other than small coasting vessels navigate in the gulf to the northward 
of Colombo. 


Cardiva CARDIVA, OR NALLADIVE ISLAND, about 7 leagues to the southward of Aripo, 
a? is very narrow, of a crooked form, extending nearly north and south 4 or 5 leagues, and it 
is situated near the shore of Ceylon; between it and the main, there is a channel for boats. 
This island is in general low, with sandy patches in some parts, and bushes or trees in others, 
but there are ridges of hills moderately elevated on the main behind it: the south end of it 


proceeded to the southward, in sight of the Poggy Islands, and Trieste, calling the latter Jameo, or Gama, and 
stating it to be the southernmost island at the south part of the Maldivas, Continuing to proceed to the south- 
ward, with the high land of Sumatra in sight at times, and Keysers Peak was seen when in lat. 6°S., she still 
proceeded to the south, with the view of getting round the south end of this urknown part of the supposed Mal- 
diva Islands, when onthe 2d of August in lat. 7° S. and 60° 40' meridian distance east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
she fortunately spoke a ship, and were informed that the low land then in sight was Claps Island, on the south 
coast of Java, and not the islands near the Maldivas. Having at this time about 40 men ill with the scurvy, she 
proceeded to Batavia for refreshments. 
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is said to be in lat. 8°26’ N. This part in clear weather, may be seen in 15 or 20 fathoms, 
at 44 or 5 leagues distance from the island. The soundings to the westward, at the distance 
of 4 leagues, are 8 or 9 fathoms rocky bottom. The depths are very irregular under 8 or 9 
fathoms, and about a league or more from the shore, there 1s a rocky bank with 2 or 3 fa- 
thoms on it. About 5 leagues to the N. N. Westward of this island, the S. Westernmost 


of the Aripo Shoals is situated. 


CALPENTYN ISLAND, to the southward of Cardiva, lies near, and parallel to catpentyn 
Ceylon, appearing as part of the principal island when viewed from the offing. It is low,” 
abounding with cocoa-nut trees, extending from lat. 7° 56’ N. to 8° 18’ N. The fort and 
‘village of Calpentyn, stand on the north end of the island, between which and the south end 
of Cardiva, there is a group of small islands, with a larger one called Long Island close to 
the north pomt of Calpentyn, which seems as part of it. Close to this, vessels may anchor 
in 4 or 5 fathoms, or tarther to the N. E., near Cardiva; but the bottom is severally rocky 
and foul here, also in the parts adjacent, by which they are subject to lose their anchors. 
The best tract in, is said to be, by keeping near the N. W. side of the tsland, on account of 
dangerous overfalls on the rocky banks a little to the northward. The bank of soundings, is 
thought to stretch from this island about 6 or 7 leagues to the westward. | 

From the north point of Calpentyn to Chilau, the distance is about 9 leagues, and when a 
vessel has got an offing, the course is about S.S. W. along the west side of the island. A 
reef of rocks stretches along that side, nearly from the middle part beyond the southern 
point, where it projects near 3 miles from the shore, which makes It proper to be attentive 
to the lead im passing. _.3 

The bottom between Calpentyn and Chilau is mostly sand, with a little coral at times; 

the nearer the former is approached, the worse it becomes for anchoring. | 


CHILAU RIVER, AND VILLAGE, in hat. about 7* 48’ N. may be known by a chia. 
sandy hill, having on it some bushes, and near it there is a round hammock. _ | 

In coming from the northward to this place, a vessel should keep 2 miles outside the reef 
of rocks projecting from Calpentyn, until clear of its southern extremity, then haul in to- 
ward the Ceylon shore. Coming from the southward, she may, if bound to Chilau, steer 


along shore to the anchorage abreast of the river. 


MARAWIL, a small village known by some topes of cocoa-nut trees, bears nearly g. By serawit. 
W. from Cinlau, distant about 5 leagues. The coast between them may be approached by 
the lead, the soundings being more regular, and the depths greater than to the northward. 


CAYMEL, a small river formed between 2 points, covered with cocoa-nut trees, bears 4. ua, 
nearly S. by E. from Marawil, distant about 4 leagues. The soundings between them are 
regular, especially near the shore. _ 4 | 


NEGOMBO, in lat. about 7° 15’ N., and @ leagues to the S.S.W. of Caymel, is a description 
place of some trade. i end bow to. 
The coest between them forms a bight, and should not be approached under 7 or 8 fa-"?"""" 


thoms, then about 2 leagues off shore, unti] Negombo Flagstaff ts brought to bear 9. E. by 

S., by which the rocky ledge projecting from this part of the coast will be avoided, and a 

rock wrth 10 feet water on it, and 6 fathoms close to, bearing from the flagstaff, or north — 

pomt of the, fort N. N. W. : a ; | 
When bound to Negombo from the southward, the fort should be brought to bear S. E. ; 

a ship ought then to steer direct for it, without borrowing any more to the northward, and 

may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms abreast the is This place may be known by the point pro- 

Z 
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jecting a great way out, which is covered with cocoa-nut trees, and defended by a reef 
stretching out a small distance. The bank of soundings extends from this part of the coast 
6 or 7 leagues. 


Geo. site ant COLOMBO, in lat. 6° 57’ N. lon. 80° 0’ E. by chronometers from Bombay, and many 
of colombo. Observations of © @ nearly agreeing, is distant about 6 leagues S.S. Westward from Ne- 
ombo. The bottom between them is mostly mud, with regular soundings, but the coast 
should not be approached very close on account of some rocks stretching out about 2 miles 
from the north point of the small river Matual. The ship Athens of Bombay, running for 
Colombo, struck on these rocks in the night, and beat over them with much damage ; with 
difficulty she was warped out, through a small gap among them. In passing along, a ship 
should keep in 10 or 12 fathoms, and she may anchor in Colombo Road in 64 or 7 fathoms, 
with the flagstaff on the fort bearing from South to S. by E., off the town 14 or 2 miles, 
Small vessels may run farther in, and anchor to the eastward of the point in 2 or 24 fathoms, 
near the shore, inside of the bank, that stretches from the point to the N. Eastward across 
the entrance of the small cove or harbour, having on it 13 and 14 feet, but there is deeper 

water inside. ° | 

Some rocks project from the point a little to the northward, which ought not to be ap- 
proached too close. 

With the flagstaff bearing E. N. E., there is a dangerous ledge of rocks, called the Drunken 
Sailor, distant about a mile off shore, with 9 fathoms close to it on the outside, and 8 fa- 
thoms inside. With a strong wind, and heavy swell, the sea breaks upon it, and in coming 
from the southward, it is avoided by keeping in 11 or 12 fathoms until the flagstaff bears 
East or E. by S. 3 
_ This is the principal settlement on the coast of Ceylon, the residence of the governor, 
and where the cinnamon plantations (or gardens) are situated, at a small distance in the 
country. It is one of the most healthy places in India, abounding with good water, and 
other refreshments for ships. 

It is not safe for ships to remain in Colombo Road during the S. W. monsoon, there being 
no shelter, and a heavy sea rolls into it; except during the fair season, from October to 
April, or May. ) 

A Dutch Indiaman, moored in the road with good anchors and cables to seaward, during the 
S. W. monsoon, was drecked, and her cargo lost, by the high sea causing her to pitch deep, 
and strike the ground. Ships which may be detained late in the season, ought to anchor 
well out, while receiving the cinnamon or other cargo, that they may be enabled to put to 
sea in case of necessity. The Minerva, in 1803, did not arrive at Colombo til the 11th of 
May ; she continued there, taking in cargo, and sailed for Europe on the 20th, during which 
time there was much rain, thunder, and lightning ; the weather threatening, with a swell from 
S. Westward. | 

The land about Colombo is low near the sea, with some hills to the S. Eastward a little 

adam | Way in the country. The high mountain, having on it a sharp cone, called Adam’s Peak, is 

pee nearest to this part of the coast, being about 3 of the distance that it is from the east side 
of the island.* It is in lat. 6° 524’ N. and bears E. 7° S. from Colombo, distant 12% 
leagues. . When the atmosphere is very clear, it may be seen about 30 leagues, but this sel- 
dom happens, dense vapours generally prevailing over the island. 7 


Panter, as PANTURE, bears from Colombo about S. 7 E, distant 44 leagues ; ‘it is a small river 
ejacens © With 2 rocks on the north side of the entrance, near 4 a mile from the shore, the anchorage 


* By geographers this mountain has in general, though erroneously, been nearly in the centre of the 
sland. By the Aborigines of the country, it is venerated under the name of Ham-al-el, (or Ham the Sun.) 


? 
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is to the southward of these, in 10 or 12 fathoms, off shore about 2 miles. About half-way 
between this place and Colombo, there is in a small bay called Galketin, a few houses, to 
the northward of which, the coast.may be approached to 12 fathoms occasionally, about 2 
and 3 miles off; but farther to the southward, the shore becomes more steep and rocky, 
making it prudent not to come under 16 or 17 fathoms towards it, these depths being from 
2 to 3 miles off shore. About 2 leagues off, there is from 23 to 26 fathoms, and from 30 to 
85 fathoms 4 or 5 leagues off; from whence, the depth increases suddenly on the edge of the 
bank, to no ground in standing to the westward. | 


CALITURE, in lat. about 6° 36’ N., bears S. by E. from Panture, distant about 3 coast abou 
leagues ; the coast between them fronting the sea, is mostly low and woody, and should not cain 
be approached under ,15 or 16 fathoms in large ships. This place may be easily known in 
passing along, by a small fort close to the sea, where the land is a little elevated. Ships 
should. not come under 10 or 12 fathoms, on account of foul ground both to the northward 
and southward of the fort, except they intend to anchor in the road. The mark to steer in 
with, is, to keep the fort between 2 hummocks, which are near each other, and not far from 
the shore, the northernmost is the lowest ; with this mark, a ship may run in, and anchor in 
54 or 6 fathoms tolerable ground, but it is rocky out in 15 or 16 fathoms. 

About S. W. 4 S. from the fort, there is a rock, having on it 12 or 13 feet water; small 
vessels can pass between it and the shore, in 4 fathoms, but large ships ought not to come 
nearer it than.10 or 11 fathoms, for it is said to lie about 2 miles off shore. | 


BERBERYN ISLAND, in lat. 6° 28' N., bears about S. by E. 3 E. from Caliture, nerreryn 
distant 8 miles ; being small, and close to the coast, it is not easily perceived, except when “**"* 
passing near. There is said to be anchorage to the northward of it, in 6 or 7 fathoms, and 
a small bay farther in, with 2 or 3 fathoms sand, where small craft may anchor; but large 
ships passing between Caliture and this island, seldom come under 17 or 18 fathoms from 
2 to 3 miles off shore. Rocks project from the N. W. end of the island, with 17 fathoms. 
water very near them, which must be avoided in passing. - 

POINT COCACHEIRA, bears from Berberyn Island about S. by E. Z E., distant 43 rhe coast 
or 5 leagues ; the coast between them is generally of moderate height, and should not be ap- Point Cove- 
proached under 20 fathoms by large ships, except about 2 or 3 miles to the southward of °""™ 
Berberyn Island, there is said to be good anchorage in 12 or 13 fathoms black sand, near 
the entrance of a small river. The depths along this part of the coast are not always re- 
gular, 20 or 22 fathoms is about 2 miles off shore, and 60 or 65 fathoms is from 3 to 4 
leagues off, nearly on the edge of soundings. With the haycock bearing about east, there is 
a rocky bank with 30 and 32 fathoms on it, and 37 or 38 fathoms inside, between it and 


the land.* | 


RAGAMMA POINT, distant 3 leagues S. E. by S. from Cocacheira Point, may easily ragenma 
be known by a high rocky islet close to it, and other rocks around near the shore. Between tijaceu" 
these points, there is a large grove or plantation of cocoa-nut trees, near to which 2 sunken °"* 
rocks lie at a considerable distance from the shore. The sea breaks on these when there is 
any swell, for they are nearly even with the surface of the water.t In passing along this 
part of the coast, do not come under 20 fathoms, the soundings being very irregular, and the 
bottom rocky toward the shore. 


* This bank seems to be about 5 leagues off shore, extending a considerable distance to the southward ; I have 
twice crossed over it in the night, therefore, could not ascertain its true relative situation. 
+ The outermost of these rocks probably lies in the stream of 16 or 17 fathoms, for I have passed between 
them and the shore in a bost, and had 11 fathoms rocky bottom. 7 | 
. Zz 2 
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From Ragamma Point, to Point de Galle, the direction of the coast is S. E. by E., and 
the distance about 3 or 34 leagues. The shore between them has a level appearance, covered 


with cocoa-nut trees, and dangerous to approach under 20 fathoms, several rocks being si- 
tuated from 1 to 2 miles in the offing. : 


GINDURE ROCK, is very dangerous, and seems to be about 3 or 4 miles to the south- 
ward of Ragammua Point, and 2 miles distant from the shore, opposite to a reddish hum-~- 
mock standing near the sea. Returning from China, in the Anna, in 1802, after reaching 
Point de Galle, December 26th, the wind veered to the westward, with which we made 
short tacks, and borrowed too near the shore, not apprehending that any of the dangers lay 
so far out as we afterward experienced. At 53 P. M. after tacking in 30 fathoms about 34 
or 4 miles off shore, and 54 miles to the westward of Point de Galle, we lay up N. N. W. 
and N. N. W.:4 W.; the people being at victuals the lead was not hove, as we did not con- 
sider danger so near, until half an hour after tacking, having run about 2 miles, the ship 
touched on a rock, the helm was put down immediately, and the water being very smooth, 
she came quickly round, having only once grazed on the rock, apparently near her centre. 
Whilst in the stays, had 5 fathoms by the lead, then 7, 9, 12 fathoms by the time she had 
gone her own length a-head ; and before she was 2 cables lengths from it, the depth increased: 
to 22 fathoms. hen on the rock, the N. Westernmost extreme of the land was a little 
shut in with the high rocky islet close to Ragamma Point, our distance from that point 3 or 
4 miles, and from the shore abreast we appeared to be at least 2 miles. The evening was 
too far advanced to discern Point de Galle, but it probably bears about E. 4 S. or E. 2 S. 


_ from the rock, distant 2 leagues. 


How to 
avoid it. 


Other rocks. 


The Whale 
Reef. 


In passing this danger, the rocky islet contiguous to Ragamma Point, should not be 
brought so far out as to be in one with the northern extreme of the coast, but the surest 
guide, is not to borrow under 22 or 20 fathoms, the latter depth being within 2 or $ ships’ 
lengths of this dangerous rock. On the shoalest part of it, there is only 13 or 14 feet water ; 
it was fortunate the Anna escaped that part, as she drew 20} feet water at the time she 
struck. | 

About 3 miles to the eastward of Gindure Rock, and nearer the shore, there are 2 rocks 
covered with 5 or 6 feet water, on which the sea generally breaks, having 15 and 16 fathoms 
about a cable’s length outside of them, with irregular rocky bottom between them anid the 
shore, from 10 to 5 fathoms. Boats or small craft passing inside of these rocks, should keep 
néarer to them than the shore, but it is dangerous to be amongst them in the night. These 
two rocks are $ or 4 miles to the westward of Point de Galle. © | 


WHALE REEF, is about 23 miles to the westward of Point de Galle flagstaff, bearing 
from it W. 1° 45’ N., and appears to be in the stream of 14 or 15 fathoms, distant from the 
shore 14 or 1¢ mile. It is a dangerous ledge of rocks, the shoalest part very little under 
water, and when the sea is smooth the danger,is not always visible, for at such times, a small 
white surge can only be discerned to rise over it once in 4 or 5 minutes.* When there is 
much swell, the breakers on it run very high. The bight inside of it, on the west side of 
Point de Galle, is full of rocks ; in passing it, and the Whale Reef, a ship ought not to bor- 


- row under 18 fathoms. 


+ Januaty 5th, 1786, we were running along shore from the westward in the Atlas Snow, for Point de Galle 
Road, the sea being very smooth, the breaker on the Whale Reef was not discerned until we had 93 fathoms 
rocks on the edge of it, at the same time a rolling breaker rose up about a pistol-shot within us; hauled off in- 
stantly, and soon had 16 and 17 fathoms. 

In the Anna, 26th December, 1802, we stool into 15 fathoms about amile to the westward of the Whale Reef, and 
next cast had 12 fathoms rocks, when we immediately tacked, but it is very imprudent to venture so far in, as we 
afterward found at 53 P, M., by touching on Gidure Reck a lathe farther to the westward, as stated above. 
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POINT DE GALLE, (OR GAULE) FLAGSTAFF, in lat. 6° 1’ N.* by observa- Geo. se or 
tions taken on shore by Captain Basil Hall, of the Navy, in 1815, lon. 80° 20/ East, by Gate. 
mean of many lunar observations corroborated by chronometers, which made it 7° 224/ East 

from Bombay Castle, and 2° 36’ E. of Cape Comorin: and I made it 2 miles west of Ma- 

dras Flagstaff, measured by chronometers, with the flagstaff bearing north. 

The town and fort, are built on the point, which is rocky and bluff to seaward, with a 

rocky islet near it, called Pigeon Island, surrounded by smaltfer ones. The bay or harbour, 
is formed between the point and a piece of sloping high land to the eastward, which projects 
farther out to seaward than the true point. The entrance of the bay is about a mile wide, 
the soundings in it from 72 to 44 fathoms ; but there being many rocks, covered with differ- 
ent depths, from 3 or 4, to 12 and 14 feet water, scattered over the entrance, and also inside, 
a pilot is requisite to carry a ship into the harbour, where they moor in 5 or 53 fathoms 
abreast of the town. 

Captain D. Inverarity’s excellent survey of this harbour, published by Mr. Dalrymple 
in 1804, on a large scale, will be found of great use to guide a stranger into it; there being 
marks given to avoid the dangerous rocks, which are 13 in number within the entrance, ex- 
clusive of two outside : the following directions, for sailing into Point de Galle Harbour, are 
given from that survey. 7 ae 
- In going in, to the eastward of the 12 and 15 feet outermost shoals, steer along the eastern With direc: 
shore, giving the Bellows Rock (which always breaks) a good birth, keeping the New Belfry sling Into 
open to the northward of the Flagstaff until you open the White Mark, or Painted Rock, °°" 
with Watering Point, both situated on the eastern shore ; then steer for Cook’s House at the 
bottom of the bay, keeping it its own breadth open to the westward of the rocks off the west 
end of Gibbet Island, until you bring the two Belfries in one; then haul over to the west- 
ward, keeping the New Belfry a little open to the northward of the old, and when the south 
part of Elephant Rock is nearly on with the cocoa-nut tree on Pigeon Island, or the extreme 
of Utrecht or Eastern Bastion nearly on with the Flagstaff, you may then haul in to the 
northward for the anchoring ground, steering direct for Alexander's House (which is a large 
+ mile to the westward of Cook’s House) till in 44 fathoms, this depth being a good birth 
fora small ship. This track between the central and N. Easternmost shoals, is the best for 
working into the harbour without a pilot, although not used by them. 

Going in by the western track, keep the White Mark well open with Watering Point, 
and steer to the N. Eastward until the Gull Rock (situated in the N. W. part of the har- 
bour,) is open to the westward of a bushy tree called Pilot’s Tree, and the outermost Flag 
staff Rock, bearing W. 4 S., then steer direct for the westernmost turret of Cook’s House, 
keeping it on, or a little open with the Haycock, carries you fair in between the 2 and 5 
feet shoals, also between the 12 and 16 feet shoals, into a good birth for anchoring. ‘This 
is the best track in the westerly monsoon if the haycock can be seen, as it is a leading wind 
into your birth; but it would not be prudent for a stranger to run into the harbour without 
a pilot, except in possession of the plan of it mentibned above, and then only in a case of 
necessity. : 

It is considered a safe place in all seasons of the year, but with strong 8. W. windsa 
ground swell tumbles in. Good water, vegetables, and other articles of refreshment may 
be easily obtained. A low sandy beach with some rocky islets near it, and cocoa-nut trees 

behind, limits the bottom:of the bay, and in the 8. E. corner of it, on the north side of the 
high Rocky Point at the entrance, there is a wharf, and an excellent spring of water at the 
bottom of a cove, where a small ship may be careened: this bears from the Flagstaff about 
E. by 8. 4 S. 4 large mile. o | 


* Capt. P. Eleywood of the navy, places it in lat. 6° 4 N. 


Anchorage in 
the road. 
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The outermost rock, off the entrance of the bay, bears from the Flagstaff about S. by E. 
3 E., distant near 7 of a. mile; it is called the 15 Feet Rock, or Shoal, has 10 fathoms 
water close to, all around, and covered with 15 feet. Ata small distance from it nearly 
north, another rock covered with 12 feet water lies in 9 fathoms. 

The best anchorage in the road, is to the S. Westward of these rocks, in 16 to 18 fathoms 
soft bottom, with the Flagstaff on the point bearing from N.N. E. to N.N.E. 3 E., off the 
town near 2 miles; but when any articles are to be landed, or ships being in want of pro- 
visions and water, they will have a more convenient birth, by anchoring in the same depth, 
with the Flagstaff bearing N. 4 E. or N. by E. Out in 20 fathoms the bottom is rocky, 
where several ships have lost anchors: in 21 fathoms, with the flagstaff N.E. by N., we 
had our cable cut through by the rocks during the space of 24 hours, and:lost the anchor 
although the weather was fine, with very little swell. | 

When the S. W. monsoon blows strong, it is unpleasant to anchor in the road, as the 
projecting land on the eastern side then becomes a lee shore, which is steep and rocky ; on 
one of the outermost rocks close to this steep point of land, the sea breaks very high in bad 
weather, which is that called the Bellows in the Dutch plans. ye 

Mr. W. Gibson, master attendant at Point de Galle, gives the following directions for 
sailing into this port. 

To sail into the harbour, be careful to keep the flagstaff well to the eastward of the High 
Belfry until you open the White Rock, situated on the opposite side of the bay, which will 
carry you clear of the 12 Feet Shoal; you may then steer to the eastward (keeping the rock 
well’ open) until up with the 4 Feet Rock, on which a boat with a flag is stationed. 
This rock is very small, steep to, and may be rounded close, but should the boat not be 
there, (from the sameness of the land) the only mark to clear it, is a remarkable tree on the 
brink of the hill, in one with the Gull Rock ; then a north course will carry you clear of the 
9 Feet Rock, on which also a boat with a flag is stationed; nor are there many instances of 
these boats being from their stations, as they always repair to them the moment that the 
pilot leaves the shore. But I mention this in case of an enemy appearing, when a small 
vessel might push up the harbour, but’ I would recommend a large ship to continue her 
course to the eastward keeping the White Rock well open, or to steer for it until the Single 
Cocoa-nut Tree on Gibbet Island bears about north, where she may anchor in 7 or 7} fa- 
thoms, with the point of the watering place bearing about S.E. Here, she will be under 
the guns of the fort, and although the ground on this side of the harbour is not to be de- 
pended on, yet a ship may lie safe until assistance can be procured from the shore. 

From Point de Galle Road the haycock bears N. by E. distant 74 leagues. ‘This is a 
high conical mountain in lat. about ee 294' N., which is very conspicuous from the offing, 
in sailing round the southwest part of the island from Colombo to Dondre Head. About 3 
leagues eastward from the haycock, there is a table hill with a nob or hummock on it, which 
is also visible from the road. The land to the westward is 2 low, with cocoa-nut 
trees fronting the sea, but to the N. Eastward of Point de Galle, it is formed of several 
ridges of hills of various aspects. 


he bank of soundings, extends 3 or 4 leagues distance to the southward of Point de 


- Galle, on which ships may anchor with a stream or kedge, should the wind fail and the cur- 


rent be unfavorable. In such case, they may anchor in from 20 to 40 fathoms on any part 
of it, between Point de Galle and Colombo ; the bottom is often sand and gravel, but in some 
places rocky. In coasting along from the former place to the westward, a ship ought not to 
come under 26 or 28 fathoms during the right until she approach Caliture, for these 
depths are sometimes found within 3 or 4 miles of the shore. Between Caliture and Co- 
lombo the coast is more safe, and may be approached to 15 or 16 fathoms in the day, but 
these depths are too close to stand into during the night. 
Before October is advanced, strong westerly winds and leeward currents, render it some- 
times very difficult to get round the S. W. part of Ceylon, from Point de Galle to Colombo, 
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The Company’s ship Aurungzebe, on the 23d of August, 1706, sailed from the fermer place, — 
stood to lat.6° S. with westerly winds, then tacked to N. Westward, and saw the south 
part of Ceylon again, on the 25th of September, she stood back to 2°S., then tacked and 
stood to the northward till in lat.7° 10’ N., without seeing land, being to the eastward of 
Ceylon; she tacked again to the southward, and got sight of Point de Galle on the 3d of 
November, and on the 11th reached Colombo. 7 


= 


SOUTH COAST of CEYLON, from POINT DE GALLE 
tothe ELEPHANT HILL; 


GREAT AND LITTLE BASSES, WITH SAILING, DIRECTIONS. 


THE COAST, from the headland that forms the east side of Point de Galle Harbour rie coax 
to Red Bay, lies E. by S., the distance 4 or 44 leagues. The land fronting the sea is GeGale ts 
uneven, of moderate height and woody, and about a league to the westward of Red Bay, *“™” 
near the shore, there is a small island covered with trees, called Woody Island. ‘This part 
of the coast is steep, and seldom approached under 30 fathoms. At the west point of Red 
Bay, we stood within 14 mile of the shore in the Anna, and then tacked in 26 fathoms. 

Small vessels bound into Red Bay, keep close to the western point, and anchor in 5 or 
6 fathoms, but it seems unsafe for large ships, the ground being foul, and there is a danger- 
ous reef of rocks near the anchorage. : 3 


MATURA, in lat. 5° 58’ N. lon. 80° 40/ E. bears about E. $S. from Red Point, the and to we 
east point of Red Bay, distant 8 miles; the land between them is moderately elevated, and ste." 
the coast very steep, having 60 fathoms in some places within 2 miles of the shore. 
Matura is a considerable village with a fort, conspicuous from seaward when it bears be- 
tween N.N. W. and N.E.:. ships may anchor here in the N. E. monsoon abreast of the 
town in 20 and 22 fathoms, sand, shells, and ouze, off shore about 2 miles; under 20 fa- 
thoms the bottom is generally foul. Plenty of wood, and good water a be procured in 
the river, the entrance of which is about $a mile to the westward of the fort; boats going 
into it to fill water, should have some of the natives as pilots to guide them clear of the dan- 
gerous sunken rocks at the entrance, on which they might he liable to strike and overset by 
the strong outset. tte 3 | | 
Matura Island, lies opposite to the fort, near the shore, and is small and rocky, resem- 
bling a haycock; boats find shelter under it, the surf being generally high on the shore, 
canoes are used for passing to the main. : 

The coast from Matura to Dondre Head, stretches S. E. by, E. to S. E. by S. about 4 Te cos 
miles, being remarkable by some red cliffs about half way between them, resembling those ewan. 
at Red Bay, but are more conspicuous. 


DON DRE HEAD, the southernmost land of Ceylon, in lat. 5° 553/ N. lon. 80° 43! E, ccc. ste ot | 
by chronometers from Point de Galle and Cape Comorin, is a low point of land, with € and the adj 
grove of tall cocoa-nut trees on its extremity, by which it may be known. A reef of rocks 
projects from it about 14 mile to the westward, having 9 and 10 feet water on it, upon which 
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the sea sometimes breaks very high,* To the westward of this, ships may anchor in 20 
fathoms, abreast the red cliffs, where they will be sheltered from N. E. winds ; but directly 
off the extreme point of Dondre Head there is no ground with 100 fathoms line, within 1 or 
14 mile of the shore, so steep is this headland. Directly north from it about 6 leagues in- 
land, there ts a hill resembling a saddle when seen from the S. Eastward, and the land alon 


this part of the coast is generally of moderate height, formed of a diversity of hills, which 
become more elevated in the interior. 


Gaeies Bay. GAELIES, is a small bay about 2 miles to the eastward of Dondre Head, where there 
is said to be anchorage in 4 and 54 fathoms ouzy bottom, and shelter from west, north, and 
south winds. The dangers are visible, but it is difficult of access, and vessels entering it, 
keep close to the high steep point of the bay: this place is, however, probably not very safe, 
except for small vessels. « | ~ 2 ae : 


Mielwel and = NTELWEL, a place of some trade, with a considerable bay, bears from Dondre Head 
it vicinity. EX, N. E. distant about 6 leagues, having on the west side of it a pagoda, built on a hill, near 
the sea.. This place has anchorage on the west side of the bay, in 5 and 6 fathoms, where 
vessels lie sheltered from westerly winds; and about 3 or 4 miles off si.cre, the depths are 
from 30 to 34 fathoms. About 2 leagues to the westward of Nielwel. there ts a plantation 
of cocoa-nut trees at a place called Dickwel, and a smatl bay, to the westward of which, 
the coast is fortified by a reef projecting about 2 miles from the shore. In passing along 


this part of the eoast, large ships seldom come under 30 fathoms, and are then distant from 
it 9 or 3 miles. 


Coucker = COENACKER BAY, has in it a rocky islet, and bears from Nielwel about E. by N. 
Tague. $ N. distant 4o0r 5 miles; to the E. N. E. about 2 leagues farther, there is the point and 
small bay of Tangale. | : - 


The coast WALUWE RIVER, bears about E. by N. § N. 4 leagues from Tangale; the coast 

thwe, betweer them, is low and barren close to the sea, but high mland, and may be approached 
to 25 fathoms within 4 or 5 miles of the shore. - Off the entrance of Waluwe River, at the 
distance of 3 or 4 miles, there ts a rock on which the sea generally breaks, said to have a 
channel with 7 and 8 fathoms sandy bottom between it and the shore, through which small 
vessels may occasionally pass: a little inkend from the entrance of the river, there 1s 4 small 
mountain of barren aspect. : a 


andtomeo  MAGO POINT, bears from Walawe E.N. E. distant near 3 leagues; this point is low 

ree and surrounded by rocks, witch extend out consrderably, and to the westward ; it is there- 
fore, prudent, not to come under 24 or 25 fathoms in passing between these places. Over 
Mago Point, a ridge of undatating hills 13 srtwated' a Itttle inland, but nearer the sea than 
any of the other high lard. | | | | “3 


wdton 1 ELEPHANT HILL, bears from Mago Point nearly N.E. by E. distant about. 5 
Elepheat ~~ feagues ; it is very remarkable, bemg a high isolated rock om the low land close to the sea, 


* It appears to have been on this reef, that the Company’s ship Euphrates was wrecked, on the night of the 
2d of January, 1813. She had sailed from Colombo bound to Bengal, and at Sun-set 2d of January, Matura 
bore N. E. by E., Dondre Head E. by N., off shore about 4 miles ; steered E. by S. with # light westerly breeze, 
gong 2 knets, had run 10 or 11 miles from.sun-set till 11 P. M. then lost the deep sea lead in sounding, and on 

aving the hand lead, found only 93 fathorhs water, at the same time breakers were seen near us, and the ship 
twiee missing stays, fel? wpon the recks, amd soon filled with water. hrs stip, appears not tohave steered 
sufficiently to the southward to round Dondre Head ; instead of E. by S., aS. E. or S.E. by E. course, was cer- 
tainly more proper from the situation she was in, at sun-set, to clear the head with a light breeze. 
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from which the Great Basses bears S. 5° E. distant 9 or 10 miles. The coast from Mago 
Point to the Elephant is rather low, barren and sandy near the sea, and may be approached 
in day-light to 24 or 25 fathoms, but not under 30 or 32 fathoms in the night, particularly 


in the vicinity of the Great Basses. 


GREAT BASSES, called RAMANPAAJ by the natives of Hindoostan, is a ledge of great pases. | 
rocks near a mile in extent, elevated a few feet above water, on which the sea breaks very 
high in bad weather. According to the natives, there stood on it formerly a pagoda made 
of brass, but at present nothing appears but the long flat rock, and when the sea runs high 
the surge at times completely covers it. This dangerous ledge is about 3 leagues distant 
from the shore, and is on with the Elephant Hill bearing N.5° W. The observations of 
some navigators place it in lat. 6° 7’, or 6° 8’ N., but by good observations, taken very close Geo. site, 
to it in passing two diffcrent times, I made it in lat. 6° 11’ N. and in lon. 81° 383’ E: or 1° 
184’ East from Point de Galle by 3 chronometers agreeing. Captain P. Heywood, of His 
Majesty’s ship Dedaigneuse, made it 1° 19/ E. from Point de Galle by chronometers, and in 
lon. 81°40/ E. by lunar observations. There is a safe channel between it and the main, and sound. 
having sandy bottom 12 and 14 fathoms near the Basses, and 7 or 8 fathoms toward the **"*™ * 
shore. Close to the rock on the outside, theré are 21 and 22 fathoms, about $ a mile from 
It 24 fathoms, 34 fathoms at 2 or 24 miles distance, 45 and 50 fathoms about 2 or 23 


leagues off, from whence the bank shelves suddenly to no ground. 


THE CHANNEL WITHIN THE GREAT BASSES, may be used occasionally with chaone 
day-light, but not without great caution, and by borrowing toward the Great Basses, because Great Bases. — 
the straggling dangers with which the Little Basses is surrounded to a considerable distance 
on every side, extend from it in a direct line about half way to the Great Basses ; and as this 
Rocky Bank has overfalls on it from 12 to 7, and 4 fathoms coral rocks, (as will be seen 

- hereafter) and there probably may be less water in some parts, it ought therefore, to be 
' avoided. 7 

Ship Agnus, Capt. William Richardson, passed inside of the Great Basses, on the 3d of 
March 1809; had one cast of 9 fathoms off Mago Point, where the rocks project some dis- 
tance from the shore: steered then about N. E. deepening quickly into 14, 15, 16, and 17 
fathoms, and anchored in the evening in 12 fathoms, with the Great Basses bearing S. 36° 
E., Elephant Hill N. 13° E., and Mago Point S.64° W. Weighed at midnight with the 
land wind, steered N. E. by E. and E. N. E. in irregular soundings, decreasing from 12 to 
8 fathoms, and deepening again by fat: a little more out; toward day-light, steering out — 
east, deepened to 17 fathoms, and shoaled again to 12 fathoms upon the Rocky Bank situ- 
ated between the Great and Little Basses. 

The whole of the coast, from Elephant Hill, to a considerable distance to the northward 
of Chimney Hill, has a steep sandy beach, with a few rocks projecting a short distance into 


the sea in some places. 


LITTLE BASSES, in lat. 6° 243 N. lon. 81°55! E., bears from the Great Basses N. E. See. ses of 
3 E. distant 7 leagues, and is composed of a ledge of rocks a little above water, with others Basa. 
contiguous, projecting out under water to a considerable distance; the rocky ledge above 
water being low, is not perceived unless a ship pass near, but the breakers on it may always 
be discerned. It is distant from the shore 6 or 7 miles, bearing about S. S. E. from a sandy * 
point of land called Julius Nave, but which is not discernible on this bearing ; from the Ele- 
phant Hill it bears about E. by N., and is in one with Chimney Hill bearing N. 49° W. cons and 
This is a pretty high hill near the sea, having on its declivity not far from the summit, a ~~ 
conspicuous rock resembling a chimney. A little farther inland to the N. West, is Pagoda 
Hill, taking its name from a large rock near its summit resembling a pagoda or castle, which 

SA 
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is much larger than that on Chimney Hill. These hills are in one bearing N. W. } N.; 
when Chimney Hill bears N. W. it is then touching the north part of Pagoda Hill. Near 
these, other hills are situated, and the land is mountainous farther in the country, but in clear 
weather, Chimney Hill will easily be distinguished with the telescope, and answer as a guide 
to point out when a ship is approaching, or opposite to the Little Basses. 

Soundings. Close to the rocks, there is on the outside 18 and 19 fathoms, about 2 miles from: them 
28 or 30 fathoms, and 2 or 2} leagues from them, 45 and 50 fathoms; but no ship ought 
to approach them nearer than 2 miles. | 


Inside chane = THE CHANNEL INSIDE THE LITTLE BASSES, is not safe for large ships, there 


ous, exer f being about mid-way in a direct line between them and Julius Nave Point, 24 and 3 fathoms 
main. rocks, where the French ship Resolution struck, and where H. M.S. Dedalus was lately 
wrecked. Should a sbip pass through in a case of necessity, she ought to keep near the 
main, within 1 mile of Julius Nave Point in 6 and 7 fathoms; the depths are nearly the 
same in mid-channel, close to the rocky patches which extend from hence to the Little Basses, 
rendering the passage dangerous, except close to the main. 
Capt. William Richardson, observes, that having occasion to pass inside of the Little 
Basses, found the channel safe by keeping close along shore, in 55 to 6 and 7 fathoms regu- 
lar soundings ; but a ship ought not to approach near to the S. W. part of the Little Basses 
in coming from seaward, for a reef is thought to extend in that direction to a considerable 
distance. Steering in, we shoaled from 20, quickly to 12, 8, and one cast of only 4 fathoms 
coral rock, then deepened over toward the shore to 7, 8, 10, and 12 fathoms fine sand, the 
Little Basses just in sight from the deck bearing N. E. by E., and Elephant Hill W. 2° S. 
_ Also a little farther to the southward, nearly in the same direction from the Little Basses, 
from the mast-head, had 6 fathoms, with Elephant Hill bearing W. 4 N. 


Salling THE COURSE FROM DONDRE HEAD to the Great Basses, is about E. by N. 3 
Drectom™ N., the distance 193 or 20 leagues; but the prudent navigator, ought not to place much 
confidence in the distance run by the log, during the night, for the currents are frequently 
strong, and their direction uncertain. In the 5S. W. monsoon, when the wind blows strong 
along the south coast of Ceylon, the current runs with it to the eastward, a ship passing then 
from Dondre Head, will be sooner abreast of the Great Basses than expected. In arunof 24 
hours from Point de Galle, in June, 1794, the easting given me by the log was only 46 miles 
to the eastern part of the island, whereas, the true difference of, meridians between these. 
places is about 19°47’ E. These strong easterly currents are not constant, particularly in the 
vicinity of the Great and Little Basses, for there, and along the east side of the island, the 
current frequently sets to the southward in the 8. W. monsoon, and almost constantly so, 
during the other monsoon. | 
Some ships after passing Dondre Head, steer in the night E. and E. by S. in the S. W. 
monsoon, to give the Basses a good birth, which carries them so far off the land, that they 
are obliged to haul to the N. W. at day-light, close to the wind, on purpose to regain it; and 
the whole of the following day, is sometimes spent, before they are enabled to approach the 
coast about the eastern part of the island. a 
Other ships, steer a course inclining toward the shore, and are thereby hable to run into 
great danger during the night; some have narrowly escaped destruction, whilst others have 
been really wrecked, as will be shewn by the following extracts from their journals. 
H. M. Frigate, La Virginie, was nearly lost, by getting unexpectedly between the Basses 
"and the shore in the night. Sed * | 
Instances of - H.M. Ship Pheton, and the Sir Edward Hughes in company, made the Island Ceylon in 
ding in the evening, 23d May, 1804. Steering N. E. and N. E. by E., at 9 P.M. they sounded, 
‘he Buses. and had 10 fathoms rocks; hauled out.S. E., and deepened to 15, 18, and shortly after na 
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ground 30 fathoms ; steered then E.S. E., E. by N., and N. N. E., and at half-past 5 A. M. 
saw the breakers on the Little Basses bearing W.4S., had then ground 17 and 2,1 fathoms, 
hauled out east, and soon had no ground 25 and 35 fathoms. These ships appear to have 
passed inside of the Great Basses without seeing that danger, and must have been close to 
the Rocks of the Little Basses when in 17 fathoms at half-past 5 A. M. 

The Ceres, with the fleet in company, bound to Madras and China, in 1798, made the 
Island Ceylon before sun-set. The course steered after dark, carried them too close to the 
land, and it appears that they did not sound, for about 1 A. M. the breakers on the Great 
Basses were seen from the Lord Nelson, very near; on the starboard side, the fleet being 
inside of them. — | | 

The signal of danger was then made; finding they were in shoal water, and their cables 
not bent, they hauled out to the eastward between the Great and Little Basses, having passed 
inside of .the former unexpectedly. : 3 

The Contractor, from England bound to Madras, was abreast of Dondre Head, 1st Aug: 
1792, at noon the observed lat. 5°45’ N., and the lon. 80° 44’ E. by chronometer, from ob- 
servations © ),' the extremes of the island then bearing from N. W. 34 W.to N. E.2 E,, 
having experienced an easterly current of 45 miles during the preceding 24 hours. August 
2d, from noon yesterday steered along shore, and at sun-set, the extremes of the land bore 
from S. W. by W. to N. E. by N.; from this time steered E. by N. and E. N. E. 19 miles, 
and N. E. 6 miles to 9 P.M., had then 17 fathoms soft ground several casts, stood off 
E. N. E. 6 miles till 10 P. M., with an intent to give the Great Basses a yood birth, but about 
10 P.M. saw breakers close aboard on the starboard bow, hauled up instantly to the north- 
ward, and avoided inevitable destruction ; shortly after saw the main, and thinking it impru- 
dent to run between it and the rocks in the night, anchored in 16 fathoms soft ground, the 
breakers bearing S. E. about 14 mile. At day-light, sent the boat to the E.N. FE. to exa- 
mine the passage, where even bottom was found from 20 to 13 fathoms 5 or 6 miles to the 
E. N. Eastward. At 8 A.M. weighed with some difficulty (the ground being stiff mud) and 
followed the boat; passed the breakers on the inside, distant about a mile, and then hauled 
out to the eastward. : 

The ship Soliman Shah, of Surat, got close to the Little Basses in the night, and anchored ; 
at day-light, found she was so close to the rocks, that they were obliged to cut the cable, to 
cast her clear of the dangers. : 

H. M.S. Deedalus, was unfortunately lost on the rocks, about midway between the Little vadatus tost 
Basses and the main, on the 2d July 1813, and several of the 1200 ton ships under her con- inside thes 
voy, -bound to Madras and China, were nearly sharing the same fate, as will be seen by the iste.” 
following extracts from their journals. The dry haze which prevails greatly about this part 
of Ceylon, deceived them in their distance off the land, thinking themselves farther from it 
than they really were; and without great caution, strangers are very hable to make this 
mistake. | | . 

Rose, 2d July 1813, at sun-set Dondre Head bore N.N. E. # E. distant 43 miles, steered 
East 11 miles, E. by N. 55 miles, and E. N. E. 13 miles, till 6 A. M., hauled up North 7 _ 
miles, and at7 A. M. saw the land bearing north distant 10 or 12 miles ; hazy weather. Steered 
N.N. E. 7 miles till 8 A. M., then saw the Little Basses on the starboard quarter, bearing 

‘S$. E. about 3 miles; had 7 anda less 7 fathoms, hauled out E. N. E. and deepened, 
Chimney Hill bearing N.W. At 9 A.M. when in 35 fathoms hove to, and sent our boats 
to the Dedalus, aground on the rocks between the Little Basses and the main. 

Atlas, Capt. Maynes journal, 2d July 1813, during the night, kept considerably outside other ships 


of the fleet, thinking the course steered would carry us too near the Great Basses. At day- were satso” 
light, the body of the fleet 5 miles to the northward of us, hauled up by signal made to tionzet 
steer north, but judging the fleet were bearing too much on the Little Basses, some of the gern." - 
ships then 2 miles to the west of us, and the weather being hazy, we only steered N.N. E. 
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3 E. Ata } past 8 felt the ship graze on rocks, hauled out east, grazed a second time, 
hauled out S. E. and saw the breakers on the Little Basses bearing N N. W. 4 W. distant 
14 mile; had soundings 34, 5, 7, 10, then 20 fathoms. Observed the Daedalus aground on 
a shoal, between which and the Little Basses, the whole of the fleet hauled out. “AS ter Join- 
ing the fleet to the N. Eastward of the Little Basses, hove to, and sent all the boats to the 
assistance of the frigate, with carpenters, but after every exertion to save her, at 6 P. M- 
she heeled over on the larboard side, and went down. 

It was fortunate, that this new and valuable ship, was not wrecked on these sharp strag- 
gling rocks, which surround the Little Basses, on the outside of which, she was the only ship 
that passed. Some of the other ships, also grazed on the rocks inside, one of which, was 
the Bridgewater, close on the starboard quarter of the Daedalus when the latter grounded ; 
and as this was immediately observed by Capt. Hughes, he hauled out, and grazed on the 
rocks twice, but fortunately passed over them, by which this new ship of 1200 tons, was also 
saved from destruction. 

Ship Hannahjee, Capt. Geo. Henderson, in Sept. 1809, was wrecked on the Little Basses, 
Working to the southward, when standing in toward the land, perceived between 7 and & 
P. M. they were close to the Little Basses ; the helm was immediately put down, but the 
ship refused stays, and fell upon the rocks. 

Steering along in 34 fathoms in the Anna, 24th March, 1801, the breakers and part of 
the black rock of the Great Basses were plainly seen in the night with the telescope, for a 
considerable time in passing, and appeared to be distant about 2 miles; but neither could be 
discerned without the telescope. 


TO AVOID SUCH DISASTERS, a ship being abreast of Dondre Head, at 2, 3, or 4 
leagues distance in the S. W. monsoon, ought to steer about E. by N. or E. by N. 3 N., 
according to the distance she ts from the land; taking care to sound in time, if it is night. 
Although the coast about Dondre Head is steep, with deep water near the shore, by the 
time she has got about 10 leagues to the eastward, the soundings extend farther out, and are 
pretty regular from thence to the Great Basses; the bottom sandy, often mixed with mud. 
They are most regular from the Great Basses to the distance of 8 or 10 leagues to the west- 
ward, generally from 26 to 30 fathoms about 2 and 3 leagues off shore, toward the Basses ; 
and the same depths about 3, 4, and 5 miles off shore, farther to the westward. When the 
depths are more than 40 fathoms, the bank in general, shelves quickly to no ground. 

When a ship in the night, has run 8 or 10 leagues to the eastward of Dondre Head, it 
will be prudent to get a cast of the lead, and she ought to run under moderate sail if the 
wind is brisk, that good soundings may be obtained by heaving to, or otherwise. When she 
has got soundings, care must be taken not to come under 34 or 36 fathoms, by steering a 
course parallel to the coast, and keeping the lead going, particularly when it is apprehended 
that she is approaching the meridian of the Great Basses; she may then, haul out a little on 
the edge of soundings if the night be dark, or the weather unfavorable ; but should the night 
be clear, with settled weather, she may keep in soundings between 34 and 40 fathoms, for 
by not coming under 34 fathoms, she will pass outside of the rock about 2 miles distance, 
which is as near as can be done with prudence in the night. In day-light, with a steady 
breeze, a ship may borrow toward it, to 24 or 25 fathoms, she will then be distant from it 
about 4 a mile. 

Having passed the Great Basses in the night, a course may be steered about N. E. by E., 
to pass the Litthe Basses, which is distant 7 leagues from. the former, attending still to the 
lead, and not coming under 34 or 35 fathoms until certain of being to the N. Eastward of 
this danger, or until day-light appears. 

Coming from the northward in the night, with the wind fair, or from the land, the same 
method may be adopted, keeping on the edge of the bank of soundings, taking care in passing. 
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these dangers, not to come nearer them than 34 or 35 fathoms; and as a ship may sometimes 
be greatly retarded or accelerated in her progress by uncertain currents, it will be prudent not 
to borrow under 34 or 35 fathoms in the night, on any part of the S. E. coast of Ceylon ; 
more particularly, as they sometimes set toward the shore about the Basses, but generally to 


the Southward or S. Eastward. 


EASTERN COAST of CEYLON, from the ELEPHANT 
HILL to TRINCOMALE ; 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


COAST OF CEYLON, from the Elephant Hill, extends about N. E. by E., 5 or 54 coast trom 
fronting the i 


leagues, to the high sandy point of Julius Nave,* and is low, barren, and san 
sea; but this part is seldom approached, as few ships pass Inside of the Great Biases unless 
by accident, or in a case of necessity. Should a ship, in settled weather, in the day time, 
adopt the inside channel, she ought to proceed as the direction of the wind may render ne- 
cessary, borrowing toward the Basses to 12 or 14 fathoms, and to 8 or 9 fathoms near the 
main. The Rocky Bank, with from 9 to 4 fathoms on it, about mid-way, in a direct line 
between the Great and Little Basses, and probably joining to the latter, may be avoided by 
keeping within 1, 2, or 3 miles of the Great Basses; for as Capt. Richardson had only 4 
fathoms on one of the rocky patches of this bank, no large ship should venture to cross over 
it, as there may be even less than 4 fathoms on some spots. 


A large ship ought not to pass between the Little Basses and the shore, on account of the . 


rocks in that channel, already mentioned in the description of those dangers. 


From Julius Nave Point, the coast lies N. E.by N.4N. about 5 leagues, to another andto un. 
small projection called Magame, which bears from the Little Basses about N. by E. 3 E. 53°" 


or 6 leagues, and is said to have shoal water extending from it to a considerable distance. 
This part of the coast is also low, and sandy facing the sea, with Chimney Hill, Pagoda Hill, 
and others, a little inland to the westward, already described in the preceding section. The 
soundings on the bank stretching along this part of the coast, are generally regular, and give 
sufficient warning, when it is approached in the night; the depths are 17 and 20 fathoms 
from 14 to 24 leagues off, and between 40 and 50 fathoms near the edge of the bank, from 


4 to 5 leagues off shore. 


~= 


AGAUS, OR AGANIS, im lat. about 6° 50’ to 7° N., a space of land with some hil- aco. sxe and 


locks near the sea, and the easternmost part of the Island Ceylon, is about 6 miles east o 


times. 


in it when seen from the southward. 


From the Little Basses to the land of Aganis, the course is N. N. E. 4 E. and N.N. E., 
the distance 10 leagues; between them, the coast may be approached with safety to 17 or 


* This point is not easily distinguished from the offing. 


{o.." 
the meridian of the Little Basses, being 1°41! E. from Point de Galle Flagstaff by chrono- erceyio. 
meters, and in lon. 82°01’ E., by mean of many lunar observations taken by me at various 


Between the hillocky land of Aganis, and the hills to the N. Westward of the Little Basses, 
there is a considerable space of low land, excepting an isolated mount on it, which has a re- 
gular peaked appearance when viewed from eastward ; but resembles a saddle, having a gap 
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18 fathoins, about 14 league off shore, the depths on the bank being pretty regular, gene- 
rally sandy bottom ; and the edge of it where there are 45 and 50 fathoms, is distant 44 or 
5 leagues from the shore. ° 

At a considerable distance inland from Aganis, in lat. about 7° N., there is a table mount, 
called Westminster Abbey, with a large square nob or turret on its north end, and there is 
another peaked hill nearer the sea, generally called Aganis Peak ; these are in one with each 
ether, bearing W. by S. 

The whole of the S. I. Coast of Ceylon, is-of circular form, rounding gradually, with- 
out any conspicuous headlands projecting far into the sea. From lat. 6° 30’ to 7° N. is an 
advisable place for ships running toward the east part of the island in the N. E. monsoon, 


to make the land, taking care to fall in with it, in the night, to the northward of the Little 
Basses. e aye y. 3 


Geomteof BATICOLO RIVER'S entrance, in lat. 7° 44’ N., lon. 81° 52’ E. by chronometers, 


Raticolo, and 


the coast bears from the land of Aganis, in lat. 7° N., about N. by W. distant 143 or 15 leagues, 
the coast between them having a little convexity, and generally very low near the sea, inter- 
spersed with plantations of cocoa-nut trees, and some houses or small villages. In this 
space, a ship may in coasting, generally borrow to 19 or 20 fathoms, these depths. being 
from 2% to 3 or 4 miles off shore, and the bank of soundings extends out from it to the dis- 
tance of 23 or 3 leagues, where the depths are from 45 to 70 fathoms, but not always re- 
gular: for in a few places, within 4 miles of the shore, there are 35 and 38 fathoms. In 
working during the day, a ship may in some places, stand to 15 or 16 fathoms, and tack 
within 2 miles of the shore; but 20 or 22 fathoms is as near as it should be approacied in 
the night; for in these depths, if the moon shines bright, the surf will be seen breaking on 
the sandy beach, or the noise of it may sometimes be heard with the land wind. From 
some of the small projecting points, foul ground is said to extend about 1 or 14 mile, 
rendering it prudent not to come under 20 or 22 fathoms near them, particularly in the 
night. 
eas abreast the Friar’s Hood, but rather to the southward, there is the entrance of a 
river, which extends a great way inland, having to the southward a pagoda, among a grove 
of cocoa-nut trees, at a place called ‘Tricoll. 
Geo. siteor - 2 he coast contiguous to Baticolo is low, but several circumjacent mountains or hills, 
qhe fiia’s situated inland, are conspicuous in sailing along this part of the island. The most remarkable, 
scription of and most elevated of these, 1s the FRIAR’S HOOD, situated in lat. 7° 25)’ N., lon. 81° 
a 44’ FE. by chronometers, about 44 or 5 leagues from the sea, which leans over to the left, 
resembling a Friar’s Hood when bearing to the 8. Westward, but has the form of a pyramid 
when it bears to the N. Westward. To the southward of it, there is another mountain 
somewhat similar in appearance, called the Ialse [food, which is not so high as the former. 
Far inland, about 7 leagues to the westward of the Friar’s Hood, there is a round conical 
hill called the Kettle Bottom, that may be seen in clear weather ; and on the middle of the 
great level plain, in lat. 7° 49! N., is situated about 6 leasues W. by N. from the entrance 
of Baticolo River, the Sugar Loaf, a sharp isolated cone. 
ando Bai.  Baticolo River, is narrow at the entrance, and not seen except from the northward, the 
eee opening being in that direction; but it may be known by a house and flagstaff, where the 
colours are generally shewn to passing ships. There is 6 feet on the bar at low water, and 
the tide rises about 2 or 3 feet perpendicular, high water at 4 hours on full and change of 
the moon, but not always regular. 
The fort is 4 or 5 miles up the river, on an island where water may be procured from a 
well; buckets must be taken on shore to draw up the water, and the casks are landed at the 
wharf, and rolled to the well, Wood may be cut near the bar, on the banks of the river. 
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The anchorage in the road is not always safe in the N. E. monsoon, when a gale from,Axctorae. 
that quarter may be liable to happen from September to February, but in the S. W. mon- 
soon it is safe. Ships generally anchor to the N. W. or Westward of the reef, with the en« 
trance of the river about south, the Triar’s Hood S.S. W., distant about 2 miles from the  ~— + 
river's entrance, abreast of a cluster of rocks projecting from the shore to the northward of 
the river. 

_H.M.S. Terpsichore, at anchor in 84 fathoins, off shore about 14 mile, had the Friar’s 

Hood bearing S, 25° W., entrance of Baticolo River S. 24° W., Sugar Loaf N. 803° W., a 

rock even with the water’s edve 8. 56° W., northern extremity of land N. 36° W., and the 
southern extreme 8S. 39° E. At the distance of 23 miles E. by S. 4 S. from the ship, a 

rock was found with 14 feet water on its shoalest part; on the deepest part 33 fathoms, being a aongerous 
about 4 of a cable’s length in extent N. E. and S$. W., and 9 fathoms breadth. A little’ 
outside of it, there are 9 and 10 fathoms clear ground, and close to, 8 fathoms ; on the inside 

close to it, from 54 fathoms to 74 fathoms rocky bottom. By keeping the notch in the 

grove open, and distant from the shore not less than 2 miles, you will be clear of all danger, 

From the rock, the Friar’s Hood bore S, 29° W., entrance of the river 8. 56° W., Sugar 
Loaf N. 79° W., the ship N.74° W., and the notch in the grove just shut in, bearing 
south. | | 
About a mile S. E. by E. 3 E. from the ship, and rather more than a mile from the shore, ané shou. 
90 feet water was found on a shoal, which joins toa coral bank stretching 3 or 4 miles parallel 
to the shore, having uneven ground on it from 4 to 7 fathoms. 

In coming from the southward, be careful to keep the notch, or two groves of cocoa-nut How te aveia 
trees open, until the Friar’s Hood bears S. S. W. then you may run in with safety, crossing” 
the coral bank in 6 and 7 fathoms ; continuing to steer in toward the shore, you will deepen to 
83 and 9 fathoms; there, the ground is composed of coarse brown sand, intermixed with 
aes broken shells, the entrance of Baticolo River will then be open, bearing S. S. E. a little 

asterly. - = * = : | 


INTREPID’S ROCK, examined in H. M. S. Intrepid, although the bearing of the en- 
trance of the river from it is somewhat different from that of the Terpsichore, it seems probable 
that the same rock was examined by both ships. By the Intrepid’s account, the entrance 
of Baticolo River bears from it 8S. 52° W., the Sugar Loaf N. 79° W., and the Black Rock 
near the shore S. 86° W. 

To avoid these dangers, on the N. E. side of the entrance of Baticolo River, ships passing 
in the night, should with the land wind, keep the lead going, and not come under 24 or 25 
fathoms water, which will carry them 14 or 2 miles clear of the foul ground. With favor- 
able weather in day-light, they may occasionally borrow to 19 or 18 fathoms towards it, and 
then will be from 24 to 3 miles off shore, but near the edge of foul ground. 


VENLOOS BAY, OR INLET, in lat. 7° 57’ N. Jon. 81° 44’ E., bears from the en- ceo. ste of 
trance of Baticolo River N. W. by N. distant about 51 leagues; the coast between them is the adjacent” 
low and woody, and may be approached occasionally to 10 or 12 fathoms; but in the night, “"” 
large ships ought not to come under 16 or 18 fathoms, from 2 to 3 miles off shore. Venloos 
Inlet, is rocky at the entrance, off which a ship may anchor in 12 or 14 fathoms, about 2 
miles from the shore, but it is little frequented. When abreast of this place, the Sugar Loaf 
bears to the S. Westward, which is the nearest high hill. _ About 6 leagues to the westward, 
of the ae Loaf, there is a hill in the form of a quion, and 2 smaller ones nearer the sea 
to the W.N.W. of Venloos, one called Baron’s Cap, the other called the Small Quoin, 
being that nearest the coast. oe ; 

F'rom Venloos Bay to Foul Point, the S. E. extremity of Trincomale Bay, the direction Of sna trom 
the coast is about N.N.W. 4 W., and the distance 12 or 194 leagues. It is generally row row. 
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low and woody, with steep rocks fronting the sea, but in many places there is a white sandy 
beach. : 

Ships passing between these places, may sometimes meet with overfalls of 2 fathoms at a 
cast, the bottom being often rocky and uneven ; in the night, they may steer along in souhd- 
ings from 18 to 23 fathoms, clear of all danger ; with favorable weather, in day-light, the 
shore may be approached to 15 or 16 fathoms, and in some places to 10 or 12 fathoms. 
From 24 to 4 leagues to the southward of Foul Point, a chain of rocky islets lines the shore, 


‘some of them about a mile from it, on which the sea breaks very high in bad weather. 


Another rocky islet, called Providien Island, is said to lie close to the shore, about 34 leagues 
to the northward of Venloos Bay ; the coast between them is rocky, and forms a bight. 

Ships bound to the southern parts of the Coromandel Coast, or to Trincomale, should in 
the S. W. monsoon, keep near the eastern coast of Ceylon, in passing from the land about 
Aganis to the latter place ; the land winds blow then very strong in the night, and frequently 
in the day, rendering it difficult for an indifferent sailing ship to regain the coast, if she should 
unexpectedly get far to seaward, where the current | Saito) sets to the eastward in that 
season. Near the shore, along the N. E. coast of Ceylon, it is fluctuating in the S. W. 
monsoon, generally weak, and sets mostly to the southward. 

There is at present, very little variation of the compass around the island Ceylon, or on 
the Malabar, or Coromandel Coast, 


TRINCOMALE BAY, BACK BAY, and the CON- 
. TIGUOUS COAST 


WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


FOUL POINT, the S. E. point of Trincomale Bay, named from a dangerous reef pro- 
jecting from its extremity upward of a mile to the N. N. Eastward, 1s low and woody, and 
the breadth of the entrance of the bay between it and Flagstaff Point is about 5 miles, this 
bearing from the former about N.W.% W. : 


Geo. site and FLAGSTAFF POINT, in lat. 8° 332’ N: and lon. 81° 29! E. or 60 miles east of Ma- 


4 ption 
f Flagstaff . 
Point, 


dras, and 8° 26’ E. from Bombay Castle by chronometers, agreeably to Captain P. 


Heywood’s observations, and in lon. 81° 28’ E. by lunars,* 1s high, steep to seaward, 


covered with trees, and has on it several forts. This point is the northern extremity of a 
narrow and crooked peninsula that bounds the E. and S. E. sides of Trincomale Harbour, 
and separates Back Bay from it, and from the Great Bay to the southward ; and this penin- 
sula being steep bluff land fronting the sea, is easily known, as the coast is low near the sea, 
both to the northward and southward, > 

The S. E. point of the peninsula, called Chapel Point, has some islets near it on the south 
side, called Chapel Island, and to the eastward a reef of rocks, distant a large 3 mile, nearly 
on the edge of soundings, having 20 and 30 fathoms very close on the east and south sides ; 
on the inner part of the reef, one of the rocks is seen above water. Flagstaff Point 1s bold 
to, and safe to approach, but between it and Chapel Point, rocks stretch out from 2 small 
projections, which ought not to be approached under 14 fathoms. 


* Captain Basil Hall, in 1814, made it in lon. 81° 21'E. by stars east and west of the moon; and he made 
the variation of the compass, 1° 9 W. | . : 
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The S. W. point of the peninsula, called Elephant Fort Point, has an Island called Ele- 
phant Island,. near it on the S. E. side, from which a reef, having 5 feet on its shoalest part, 
projects to the westward. Osnaburg Point, the westernmost point of the peninsula, is a 
little farther to the N. W. between which and Elephant Fort Point, there is a cove or safe 
harbour, with soundings in it from 8 to 14 fathoms. 

The entrance of the inner harbour is not a 4 of a mile wide, formed by Osnaburg Point wit: te 
to the eastward, and Great and Little Islands to the westward, Little Island being the folando and 
easternmost and close to the other. oe 

About 3 a mile south from Great Island, and 1 mile to the west of Elephant Island, 
Clapenburg Island is situated close to a point of the same name, and about a mile farther 
to the southward, is a point where the land is elevated a little, called Marble Point, with 
rocks projecting around it. This point forms the western extreme of the Great Bay, sepa- 
rating it from the entrance of the harbour, and affords a mark for going in. To the west- 
ward of Marble Point, there is an Island called Bird's Island, near the entrance of a La- 
goon and shoal water: to the S. E. lies Pigeon Island, distant a large 4 mile, having 10 
and 12 fathoms water close to, and Round Island nearly the same distance from the Point 
to the E. N. E., having 30 fathoms near it on the outside, then suddenly no ground. On 
the south side of this island there is a rock above water, and between it and Clapenburg 
Island, but nearest the latter, another, called Grummet Rock. The entrance leading to 
the harbour is formed by these islands and rocks to the 5S. W., and Elephant Island and 
Point to the N. E. a 23 | 

Four rivers navigable by small boats, fall into the south part of the bay, nearly at equal 
distances from each other. The bank of soundings lining the shores of the bay, extends 
very little outside the islets or rocks, except at the S. E. part, between the rivers Cotiar and itmes-€. 
Sambor, where ships may anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms regular soundings, soft mud, sheltered fty.%"* 


from easterly and southerly winds. 3 
The east side of the bay, is bounded by Norway Point to the northward, which is about 2 yorway 


t Pointand . 


miles to the W.S. W. ‘of Foul Point; Norway Island lies on the west side of the point, Fents4, 
having a rocky reef encompassing it, and the islets near it and the point. From this point ga 8« * 
and the island, a sand bank stretches about a mile to the southward, with soundings on it 3 
and 33 fathoms, and 20 or 25 fathoms close to; to the westward of it, 4 of a mile distant, 
there is no ground, but to the southward between it and the River Sambor, there is good an- 
chorage near the shore.'  - 7 | 
Norway Point, ahd Foul Point, must be avoided on account of the reefs projecting from 
‘them about 7 of a mile, nor ought the shore between them be approached, the soundings 
being irregular, and about half-way there is a very dangerous rock, distant from the shore northes 
about a mile, called Northesk Rock, from a ship of that name lost there in 1748. axons 
Close to it on the outside, there are 12 and 14 fathoms, and 8 or 9 fathoms inside. 
When on it, Flagstaff Point bears N. 35° W., Norway Island S. 38° W., and a hill in the 
country touching with Marble Point W. 10° S., and Foul Point E. 10° N., it making a 


transit line with these points. 


TO SAIL INTO THE BAY, AND TO THE HARBOUR, with a fair or leading How to pro 
wind, a ship may enter the bay, keeping nearly equal distance from each side; when Round the Bay and 
Island and. Marble Point are discerned, the Point ought to be kept about W. by S. 4 S., °°" 
open to the northward of that island, until the harbour’s mouth is open. No soundings 

will be obtained in the middle of the bay. When Round Island, or Elephant Island is 
approached, she ought to steer in about mid-way between them, and will then have soundings ; 

after hauling to the N. W. for the harbour, care must be taken to give a birth to the reef, 
stretching from Elephant Island, by not coming under 10 or 12 fathoms toward it. Whena 

ship going into the harbour, first opens the channel between Elephant Island and the main, 

$B... | 
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she is nearly abreast of that reef ; when wide open, she is past it. On the hill on Osnaburg 


Point, there is a battery built with brick on the eastern part of the fortification, higher than 


any battery there, and easily distinguished. The flank of this battery kept on with Elephant 
Fort Point, would carry a ship close to the shoalest part of the reef, where there is only 5 
or 6 feet: but the battery kept open with the point (which is the best mark) will carry her 
clear of it in not less than 10 fathoms. | 

There are 24 and 30 fathoms between the points that form the entrance of the harbour, 
and after passing the reef contiguous to Elephant Island, a ship should steer direct for it; 
although narrow, either of the points may be approached within a ship’s length, and when 
through this narrow part, a spacious harbour appears, where a great navy may anchor in 
good ground, sheltered trom all winds, exclusive of several coves, convenient for careening 
ships. : | | 

When within the entrance, it is prudent to steer to the N. N. W. to avoid the shoal 
within Osnaburg Point, and York Shoal farther to the northward. The former has only 11 
feet water on it; with York Island and Flagstaff Point in one, and Pigeon Island and the 
low part of Osnaburg Point in one, a ship will be in 5 or 6 fathoms on it, and close to the 
shoalest part. It is small, with steep water all round ; between it and the shore near Osna- 


’ burg Point, there is 7 and 8 fathoms. 


York Shoal, has only 5 feet water on its shoalest part; to avoid it, a ship in steering up 
the harbour, must keep Round Island a little open with Osnaburg Point, but there seems no 
good land mark to point out when a ship is to the northward of it, that she may haul to the 
eastward for the anchorage abreast tlie town. When the Intrepid’s boat was at anchor on 
its outer edge in 34 fathoms, within a ship’s length of its shoalest part, Round Island bore 
S. 2 E., seen over the low part of Osnaburg Point, the centre of York Island E. N. E. ¢N., 
and the N. W. point of Great Island W.S. W. 4 W., nearly. With this bearing of Round 
Island, the shoal is not more than $ a cable's length from north to south; and it ts steep to, 
all round. 

Ships may moor abreast of the town, to the N. Westward of York Island, or to the north- 
ward of Great Island, or in any other part of the harbour, clear of the shoals. . 

In thé S. W. arm of the harbour, between Great Island and the point to the N. W. of it 

called Round Point, there is a Rock nearly mid-way, with 9 feet water on it, and not more 
than 3 fathoms in diameter, with from 7 to 9 fathoms all round. It is not in the way 
of ships, unless any should anchor in that part of the harbour, to cut wood in the 5. W. mon- 
soon. Round Point, bears from this rock N. by E. 3 E. and the N..W. point of Great 
Island S.4 E. When on it, the middle one of 3 windows in a long white barrack on Osna- 
burg Point, is on with the easternmost point in sight of Great Island, and a point of land 
near Clapenburg Cove open about a boat’s length with the N. W. point of Great Island. — 
_ About 2 cable’s lengths te the northward of the Grummet Rock, between it and the outer 
point of Clapenburg Island, lies the outer part of a ledge of rocks, with only 10 feet water 
on it, and 10 fathoms close. to it on the outside; and it may be observed, that all the shoals 
in the bay, or in the harbour, are generally steep to. : : 


TO WORK INTO THE BAY WITH THE WIND FROM WESTWARD: observe, 
that when the wind blows strong from the westward, there is a strong outset from the sou- 
thern part of the bay, rendering it difficult to work in at times during the 5S. W. monsoon ; 
ships then bound to Trincomale, generally fall in with, or make the land to the southward 
of the bay. The reef projecting from Foul Point, about a 4 mile to the northward, is not 
very dangerous, as the depths decrease regularly to 4 and 5 fathoms close to its N. Eastern 
verge, and from thence the bank of soundings extends about 2 miles to the northward, where 
36 and 40 fathoms are got on its northern extremity with Flagstaff Point bearing W. 3 N., 
and Foul Point S. 3 E., the next cast no ground. In passing Foul Point, a ship may bor- 
row into 14 fathoms; when about a mile to the northward of it, or when she opens Marble 
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Point to the northward of Round Island, bearing W.S. W. a little westerly, she may haul 
up for Flagstaff Point if the wind permit. For a considerable space between these points, 
no soundings are obtained in crossing. 

To avoid the outset from the bay, a ship should work in, abreast of Back Bay and Flag- 
staff Point, which Point is safe to approach, close to it there being 15 and 16 fathoms. 
When well in with this land, care must be taken in rounding Chapel Point, to give a birth 
to the reef stretching from it about 4 a mile to the eastward, having from 30 to 50 fathoms 
close to it on the S. E. side, and no soundings about 4 of a mile from it. In coming from 
the north towards it, a ship should not borrow under 18 or 20 fathoms, but the mark to 
clear it, is a white rock like the wall of a house, on the inside of the north point of Back Bay, 
called Elizabeth Point, kept about a sail’s breadth open with Flagstaff Point. When round 
this reef, she may borrow on Chapel Island and the northern shore until past Elephant Is- 
land, which are all steep to, without soundings until very close to the shore, and no danger 
but what is visible. In standing to the southward, she ought not to borrow under 20 fathoms 
toward Northesk Rock, Norway Island, nor any part of the coast between it and Foul Point, 
where the bottom is rocky with irregular soundings ; and Norway Island is surrounded by 
dangers. It is not advisable to stand farther to the southward than to bring Round Island 
on with, or just touching Marble Point, until she is well to the westward of Norway Island. 
With this mark on, she will pass clear of all dangers on that shore. 

Being to the westward of Norway Island, she ought not to stand too soon to the south, 
toward the bottom of the bay, on account of the sand bank with 3 fathoms on it, ex- 
tending about a mile to the S.S. W. of that island, having 15 and 16 fathoms within 3 a 
ship’s length of it, and at a small distance no soundings. ‘To pass clear to the westward of 
this danger, a great tree on the middle of the land forming Flagstaff Point, should be kept 
on with, or just touching Chapel Point, until the small island at the entrance of the lake is 
open to the southward of Pigeon Island; she will then be clear to the southward of all the 
dangers off Norway Point. If in standing to the southward, the tree open with Chapel Point, 
8a ought to tack to the northward, to keep it on, or shut in with the Point, until past these 

angers. , 

In approaching the bottom of the Bay, the lead must be kept going, for although there are 
no soundings within a mile of the shore in some places, the first cast may be 35 or 40 fa- 
thoms, then 18 or 20, and the next cast probably 10 or 12 fathoms. It would be impru- 
dent to go under 12 or 14 fathoms, as the distance from these depths is not more than 1 or 
2 cable’s lengths in some places to 4 fathoms, at the distance of 4 or 4 a mile off the shore; | 
but to the southward of the bank stretching from Norway Point, in the S. E. corner of the 
bay, the soundings are more regular, and extend farther out, where ships may anchor, as 
has been already observed. | 

In standing to the northward for the entrance of the harbour, a ship may pass close to 
Round Island, it being steep to; from thence she will probably reach the harbour’s mouth 
without tacking, and ought to keep close to the weather shore in entering it. After being 
within, she may anchor on the east or north side of Great Island, or where it may be most 
convenient. 


BACK BAY, on the NORTH SIDE OF THE PENINSULA, which separates it from sack pay 
Trincomale Bay and Harbour, is about 4 miles wide, and 1 mile in depth, bounded by Flag- ie." 
staff Point to the southward, and Elizabeth Point to the northward. The common anchor- 
age Is in the southern part of the Bay, in from 7 to 12 fathoms sandy bottom, with Flagstaff 
Point bearing from S. by E. to S. E. by S., distant 4 or 1 mile. 

The soundings decrease gradually to the sandy beach, except about 1} mile to the N. W. 
of the point, rocks project from the shore to 4 fathoms. Ships may lie secure in this an- 
chorage during the S.W. monsoon, and procure supplies of wood and water. Buffalo beef 
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may be got, but vegetables or other refreshments are scarce. Ships of war sometimes go 
into the harbour to careen, or to escape the bad weather often experienced on the N. E. 
coast of Ceylon, and on the Coromandel Coast, at the commencement, or early part of the 
N. E. monsoon; but there being little trade carried on at Trincomale, it is seldom frequented 
by merchant ships.* 

From September to March, a ship bound into this port should take care not to fall in with 
the land to the southward of Flagstaff Point, as the currents often run strong to the south- 
ward on the east coast of Ceylon during the N. E. monsoon. On the same coast, they are 
lable to fluctuate in the S..W. monsoon,. though it is then prudent to fall in with the land, 
rather to the southward than to the northward of the port. 

Distant about 1% mile to the S.S. E. of Elizabeth Point, in the north part of Back Bay, 
there are several rocks under water, having 54 or 6 fathoms close to them on the outside, 
and 5 fathoms within. Directly to the eastward of the same point, distant 3 of a mile, 2 


- rocks are seen about the size of a boat, with others under water projecting from them about 


a i of a mile to seaward ; these are called Lively Rocks, having foul ground 7 and 8 fathoms — 
very close to them, and should not be approached nearer than 12 fathoms on the east side. 

A ship being abreast of Elizabeth Point, and the Lively Rocks, ought not in coasting to 
the northward to come under 18 fathoms, on account of several sunken rocks situated be- 
tween that point and Pigeon Island, which are dangerous to ships making too free with the 
shore. ‘Two of these rocks bear about N. ? W. from Flagstaff Point, and S. S. E. 4 E. from 
Pigeon Island, nearly midway between these places, distant about 2 miles from the shore, 
and lie near each other. The ship, Fairlie, struck on the southernmost rock in 1797, and 
found it about 20 fathoms in diameter, with 16 feet water on it, and from 9 to 11 fathoms 
close to it, all round. H. M.S. Diomede struck on the other, thought to be about 3 a mile 
farther to the northward, and after getting off, sunk about 3 miles to the northward of Flag- 
staff Point ; the depths close to the Diomede Rock were 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, by which 
it seems probable, that the Fairlie Rock and it are the same,-although they are generally con- 
sidered as different rocks. - 


PIGEON ISLAND, in lat. 8°49’ N. bears about N. by W. ? W. from Flagstaff Point, 
distant 3 leagues, which is a rocky island with some shrubs on it, encompassed by islets and - 
rocks above and under water, with others between it and the shore, where there is no safe 
passage except for boats. Although it may be approached to 16 or 18 fathoms on the out- 
side, it is adviseable to pass at the distance of 14 or 2 miles from it, in soundings from 21 


to 24 fathoms. | 


Bank of 
soundings. 


The bank of soundings between Flagstaff Point and Pigeon Island, seldom exceeds 3 or 
4 miles distance from the shore, and from 40 or 42 fathoms, it has a steep declivity in most 


_ places to no ground. 


Hills and 
adjacent 
eoast, 


On the north side of Back Bay, a little inland, there is a hill of a conical form, and 
another hill to the N. W. of Pigeon Island, called Mount Erasmus, having on it a tower or 
pagoda; but the land facing the sea, 1s low. 


* Exclusive of the difficulty of procuring vegetables and other articles of refreshment at Trincomale, it is 
generally considered an unhealthy place, occasioned by the low marshy surrounding land. 

The land winds are very noxious to Europeans who sleep on shore, exposed to them in the night: many sea- 
men of H. M. Fleet, under the command of Admiral Hughes, by expoeure to these winds, were seized with 
spasms, which generally ended in a speedy death. 
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| NORTH-EAST and NORTH COAST of CEYLON, 


FROM FLAGSTAFF POINT TO POINT PEDRO; WITH SAILING 
| | DIRECTIONS. 


ng abreast of Flagstaff Point in the S. W. monsoon, 70 sait from 


Trincomale 


A SHIP leaving Trincomale, or bei 3 
and bound to the southern part of the Coromandel coast, should continue to keep near the to the north- 
N. E. coast of Ceylon, as the wind frequently hangs far to the westward, and blows fresh 


over the northern part of the island. A course about N. by W. if near to Flagstaff Point, 
will be proper, until she is clear to the northward of Pigeon Island, taking care not to bor- 
row under 22 or 24 fathoms in the night, nor under 18 or 20 fathoms in the day, toward 


that island, or.toward the Diomede and Fairlie Rocks, to the southward. 


MOLEWAL, OR MOLATEEVA HOUSE, in lat. 9° 13’ N. lon. 81° 1’ E., stands Geo-site or - 
close to the sea, and bears about N. W. by N. from Pigeon Island, distant 13 leagues ; the cous auja- 
coast betweem them is low, and safe to approach to 18 or 20 in the night, if the lead is kept. 

ing, or to 12 fathoms occasionally, when working in day-light. About 34 leagues from 
neal Island, there is a small river, and 4 leagues farther to the N. W. the river Cocklay. 
is situated. 

From Molateeva House, a Dangerous Coral Shoal, having only 2 fathoms water on it, molewa 
called MOLEWAL SHOAL, extends to the eastward and N. Eastward near 4 miles from >” 
the shore, which ought not to be approached nearer than 13 fathoms. As there are 20 and 
21 fathoms water about 4 miles from the shore,* and 4 or 5 miles to the S. Eastward of the How to | 
shoal, a ship should edge out a little when near it, but when abreast of its eastern extremity, “°°” 
she may with the land wind, borrow toward it to 13 or 14 fathoms. The north side of this 
shoal is not so steep, but composed of detached knowls, the depths decreasing regularly to 
9 or 10 fathoms close to its northern verge, and to 6 and 7 fathoms along the N. W. part, 
close to the shore. From this shoal to the N. E. point of Ceylon the shore is low, with a 
sandy beach, and 7 fathoms water very close to it; but care is requisite to avoid POINT Shoat, oppo | 
PEDRO SHOAL, that encompasses the N. E. extremity of the island, and from thence wna cvienet 
stretches nearly parallel to the coast about 6 leagues to the S.S. Eastward, having only 3 thm. 
and 34 fathoms on it in many places, and 24 fathoms on two patches; one of these bears 
nearly E. 7 S. from Point Palmyra, the N. E. extreme of Ceylon, distant about 5 miles ; the 
other, N. E. from the same point, distant 4 miles. ae 

Between this extensive (though narrow) shoal and the coast, there is a safe channel about 
3 mies wide, with regular soundings, soft mud, 7 fathoms close to the shore, 7, 8, or 9 fa- 
thoms in mid-channel, and 5 or 6 fathoms close to the inner edge of the shoal. To the east- 
ward of it the bank of soundings is also flat, with regular depths, decreasing to 5 and 6 fa- 
thoms close to the S. E. and eastern parts of the shoal, and to 4 fathoms coarse brown sand 


close to its N. Eastern verge. , 
_ Captain P. Heywood, in August, 1802, worked round the south end of Point Pedro Shoal, 4 srvey 
in H. M. S. Leopard, and passed between it and the coast, through the Inner Channel to part of the 


Point Pedro village ; here, he remained some time, and with the assistance of the Providence ™ 
schooner, completed a laborious survey of Point Pedro Shoal, and the banks of soundings 
contiguous to the north end of Ceylon; which survey had previously been begun, and car-. 
ried on from Molewal Shoal, by Mr. Duncan Weir, master of H. M. S. Suffolk. 


* Fi. M.S. La Sensible, ran on shore under a press of sail about 3 leagues to the southward of Molewal, and 
was wrecked on the steep beach, occasioned by an error in the dead reckoning, the effect of a westerly current. 
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TO PASS INSIDE OF POINT PEDRO SHOAL, Capt. P. Heywood of the R, N. 


gives the following instructions. Ships coming from the southward, and intending to pass 

between Point Pedro Shoal and the coast, after passing Molewal Shoal in 12 or 13 fathoms, 

_ ought to observe, that the coast from thence takes a direction about N. W. by W., but it is 

je or Paint NOt advisable to haul in for the land nearer than 9 fathoms, until in lat. 9° 28’ N., between 

incoming Which lat. and the south tail of Point Pedro Shoal, there are good soundings from 9 to 6 
vad. fathoms, the nearer the shore, the more regular. 

Should the wind hang at N. W., making it necessary to beat, come no nearer the tail or 
inner edge of Pedro Shoal than 6 fathoms, but to the shore you may borrow by distance, as 

it is steep to, all along, with 7 fathoms at the distance of 1 or 2 cables’ lengths. 

If the wind is free, when in lat. 9° 28’ to 30’ N. steer in west, to get sight of the house 
which bears S. 40° W. from the south point of Pedro Shoal, and when seen, is an excellent 
mark for entering the channel, but at present it is so dark coloured, and being somewhat 
lower than the land and trees behind it, is with difficulty discerned till very near. With 
this west course, you will carry generally more, but never less than 6 fathoms close in to the 
shore, along which you may steer at any convenient distance, as the wind may be, until you 

" Seo. site of raise PALMYRA POINT, which is the N, E, point of Ceylon, remarkable by high Pal- 
Point. = _myra trees growing on it, rendering it conspicuous when seen either from the S. E. or N. W., 
and it is in lat, 9° 49’ N. and 58 miles west of Trincomale flagstaff, or in lon. 80° 26’ E, 
From this point, a small breaking reef projects about a 4 of a mile; the Leopard rounded it 
in 7 fathoms at the distance of 4 a mile, and anchored in that depth, with the village of 
- Point Pedro bearing S, 21° W., and Palmyra Point S.41° E. The village is between these 
points, which bear about E. 3S. and W. 4 N. from each other near 3 miles, Point Pedro 
being the northernmost part of the island; from hence, the coast extends to the N. W. 
ceva” point of the island W, 3S. 15 or 16 miles. This north coast of Ceylon is steep to, all along, 
seep with 6 or 7 fathoms close to the shore, between which and the banks, there is a fine channel 
from 3 or 4, to 9 miles wide, with regular soundings from 7 or 8, to 5 fathoms over a 
bottom of blue mud, | | 


Village. 


ea SHIPS coming from the southward, and intending to round outside of Pedro Shoal, after 
Foint Pedro passing the south point of it, should not borrow on its outer edge to less than 8 or 7 fa- 
acmide; thomas, till in lat. 10° or 9° 58’ N., when they may haul round to the westward, observing 
to keep that depth good, until Palmyra Point bear S. W. by S.; then, if the wind be free, 
may steer for a very remarkable gap or vacancy in the trees, shoaling gradually to 5 fathoms, 
from coarse sand intermixed with shells and red coral, to very fine white sand, of which the 
5 fathoms bank is composed. This gap in the trees should, if possible, be brought to bear 
south in 6 fathoms, before you shoal on the bank to 5, and if kept on that bearing, there is 
not less than 5 fathoms quite across the bank. Having deepened over it to 6 fathoms 
muddy bottom, in the channel, any part of the coast may be steered for direct. 
And proceet _ Lf the wind be from the southward or S. W, when a ship has rounded Pedro Shoal, with 
Sercotus Falmyra Point bearing S.S. E. or S. E, by S., and in 6 or 7 fathoms, she will not wind 
aad better than W. or W. N. W., she may stand on, along the 5 fathoms bank till the gap in 
the trees bear S.S.E. 3 E. but no farther, because N. W. by N. from the gap, and west 
of the 5 fathoms line of soundings, lies the eastern verge of a hard sand bank, with only 3 
and 34 fathoms on it, from which Palmyra Point bears S. 48° E. 14 or 15 miles, and the 
N. W. point of Ceylon S. 9° W. 11 or 12 miles. From this tacking position, if the wind 
permit, you may steer for the gap, (as before directed) or haul to the wind again on the 
starboard tack, and stand to the S. E., or E.S. E. and E., till Palmyra Point bear S. E. by 
S.; but if you have laid up well to the southward, and deepened over the 5 fathoms bank to 
6 or 7 fathoms mud soundings, you may bring it to bear S.S, E. with safety, Another 
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good turning mark while in 5 fathoms, is the gap from S. by W.4 W.toS.S.E. SE, 
which space formed by that angle om and across the bank, has not any less water than 5 


fathoms. 


SHIPS coming over from Point Calymere toward the north coast of Ceylon, or being tow to pre 
bound to the anchorage at Point Pedro village, should pass the former point in about 9 fa- ing tom 
thoms, and from this de h, with the Pagodas bearing west, if there is not any current, a mere.” 
§.5. E. course will take them into 6 or 54 fathoms in sight of the gap bearing south, when 
they should follow the foregoing directions. . . 

The gap is about 6 miles to the westward of Palmyra Point, and in coming from the tr gp 
eastward it begins to open bearing S. by W. — as the north coast of Ceylon on both scrivea; 
sides of it is luxuriantly cloathed with the Palmyra Tree, it seems probable that the gap has 
been made by the Dutch, that the vacant space might answer as a pilot’s mark to themselves, 
without it appearing such to strangers; for it is very conspicuous, and in the most eligible — 
situation for that purpose. Ata small distance to the eastward of it, there are two very 
small vacancies in the trees, which a stranger might at first mistake for the true one ; but ang two 
to distinguish the true gap, observe, that when in 5 or 6 fathoms it bears 8. by W. there is a 
single Palmyra tree detached from the rest appearing in the middle of it, between which and 
Point Pedro, (the north point of the island) the two false vacancies are situated : but they 
are so small in comparison of the true one, when seen together, that they cannot be mis- 
taken. | be. 

Ships leaving the anchorage at Point Pedro village to go to the northward, should steer 7, su com 
about N. W. 4 N., or so as to bring the gap to bear south when in 6 or 53 fathoms white fyint Petre 
sand on the southern edge of the bank, then a north course will carry them over it in 5 
fathoms, and the depth of water when the land begins to sink with the eye elevated 24 or 25 
feet will be 7 or 8 fathoms, the bottom coarse sand mixed with coral. | 


How to cro: 


SHIPS bound from the east coast of Ceylon to the Coromandel Coast, after passing Howto crow. 
Molewal Shoal, may steer along the bank of soundings, taking care not to come under 9 or cowt ot Gey- 
10 fathoms in the night until in lat. 10° 0' N., being then clear to the northward of Point caymre | 
Pedro Shoal, they may borrow into 8 or 9 fathoms occasionally, in crossing over to Point monsoon. 
Calymere, which bears from Point Palmyra about N. W. $ N., distant 13 leagues. From 
10 to 20, or 25 fathoms, are good depths to preserve, in passing from Molewal to Point 
Calymere in the S. W. monsoon; the depth will decrease considerably abreast of Point 
Pedro Shoal, and to the northward of it, in steering a direct course between them, but there 
is no danger, if a ship do not come under 9 or 10 fathoms. 

If a ship borrow under 15 fathoms, attention to the lead will be requisite in crossing, 

as the current sometimes sets to the westward in the S. W. monsoon, into Palk’s Bay, 
formed between the north part of Ceylon and the continent. When a ship is bound to 
Madras, or farther to the northward, she need not be particular in borrowing so close to the: 
Points Palmyra and Calymere, but it is prudent to keep in soundings, and she ought to be. 
certain to make the Coast of Coromandel well to the southward of her port of destination, 
for the current frequently sets very strong to the northward along that coast in the S. W. 
monsoon. | | 

Although the current during the S. W. monsoon, sometimes sets into the bay between the 

continent and the north part of Ceylon, it is more frequently found to set in the opposite 
direction to the eastward, rendering it prudent to keep within a moderate distance of the 
land ; for if a dull sailing ship should happen to round the east side of Ceylon at a great 
distance in the strength of the S. W. monsoon, she would probably not be able to make the 
coast until to the northward of Madras, which has often happened when ships were navigated 


by dead reckoning. 


‘ 
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PALK’S BAY; WINDS and CURRENTS on the 
EASTERN COAST of CEYLON. 


| DIRECTIONS TO APPROACH OR DEPART FROM IT IN THEN.E. 
ee | MONSOON. 
vahs Bay, - “THIS BAY, OR GULF, situated between the continent and the north part of Ceylon, 
» nained after Governor Palk, by the Dutch, is not frequented except by boats and small 
coasting vessels ; the water being shoal generally all over it, from 6 or 7 fathoms in some 
places, to 4, 3, and 2 fathoms toward the main, renders the navigation unsafe for large ships. 
It is bounded by Adam’s Bridge to the southward, and by Calymere Point and the oe of 
Tanjore to the northward; the Dutch describe three channels formed between. that point 
andstrat. and the north end of Ceylon, which lead into Palk’s Bay; but the southern channel, called 
| Palk’s Strait, contiguous to the north Coast of Ceylon, is probably the only one that may be 
considered safe for large ships. 
Directions have been already given for sailing to the north part of the island through this 
channel, by using the gap in the trees as a guide; and it is about 3 leagues wide from the 
N. W. point of Point Pedro Shoal, across the 5 fathoms bank in a W. by N. direction to a 
bank of 3 fathoms sand, which bounds it on the N. W. side. This 3 fathoms bank bears 
N. W. by N. from the gap in the trees, distant 3 leagues from the nearest part of Ceylon, 
. having regular soundings 6 and 7 fathoms between it and the island, till close to the shore ; 
and the 5 fathoms bank, of an elliptic form, occupies the space between it and the north 
end of Point Pedro Shoal. : 7 : 
eines The second channel, called by the Dutch Kelsal’s Channel, nearly mid-way between 
Channels ~~ Point Calymere and Ceylon, formed by the 3 fathoms: bank to the S. E. and an extensive 
bank to the N. W., is about 6 or 7 miles wide, the depth of water init from 4to 5 fa- 
thoms ; there are no marks for sailing through, it being too distant from the land. The 
bank that bounds this channel on the northwest side (sometimes called the Middle Bank) 
has on it $ and 33 fathoms hard sand; it extends from lat. 10° 7’ to 10° 17’ N. being 
upward of 3 leagues in length about N. N. W. and S.S. E., and nearly joins to the shoals 
and other Which project from Point Calymere.. Between these and the bank, there is satd to bea 
channel, passage 5 or 6 miles wide, called Baker’s Channel, with 43 fathoms water in it, whereas, 
there are only 2 or 3 narrow guts from $ to 1 mile wide, the deepest water in them 4 fa- 
thoms, and 3 or 34 fathoms between them, the bottom all hard sand ; the passage, therefore, 
in this part, seems safe only for small vessels. 
shoat water ‘ F'rom Point Calymere, shoal water projects far out all round, but the depths decrease 
Caymere. gradually towards it; about 4-miles from it on the east side, there are 34 and 4 fathoms, 
and 6 miles to the southward of it only 3 or 34 fathoms, to the westward of the long middle 
| bank, and the narrow guts above described. __ 
Northecat - From Point Palmyra, the N. E. point of Ceylon, Point Pedro,* the northernmost part of 
ofceylon, the island, bears W. 4 N. about 3 miles, situated about mid-way between the former point 
and the gap in the trees, and the village is about. mid-way betwixt those points. From 
Point Pedro, the north coast of Ceylon extends W. 4 S. and W. by 8. about 5 leagues, 
which is low, covered with Palmyra trees; the soundings along it, are regular from 7 fa- 
thoms within 2 or 3 cables lengths off the shore, decreasing to 43 fathoms about 3 leagues 
off, on the edges of the banks which bound the northern. side of Palk’s Strait. 


* This has in general been,called the N. Easternmost point of the island, in former works. . 
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THE DUTCH DESCRIPTION, of the navigation of Palk’s Bay, (practicable in some Patch ae. | 


places only by small vessels) is nearly as follows. Hamenhiel fort stands on a small island, navigation 
among other larger islands situated near the N. W. part of Ceylon. When 5 or 6 leagues Bay. 

to the westward of Point Pedro, you perceive Valy Point, to which you must give a birth of 

3 leagues on account of a bank with only 3 fathoms upon it; the N. W. point of Ceylon . 
must be passed before Hamenhiel Fort is perceived, and when. this point bears S. E. by E. 

the island will bear from S. by W. and S. 5S. W., you may then steer towards it, bringing 

the fort to bear S. by E., and anchor in 44 or 4 fathoms. In May, June, and July, the 

S.S. W. winds are very violent in these parts, and the tides strong. 


JAFANAPATAM, in lat. 9° 43’ N. is 5 leagues to the eastward of Hamenhiel ; the Jatanapatam. 
channel is within the. islands, and having but 4 feet water in some places, is only frequented 
by the country boats, although there is a considerable coasting trade carried on with this 

lace. 
: From Jafanapatam to Calimony Point, the course is E. S. E. 3 leagues, the depths of catimony, 
water only 12 or 13 feet; near the point there is a rock, with only 3} feet water upon it. 
The anchorage at Calimony, is in 3} fathoms about 2 miles off shore. 


POLAN-DIVA, called also Cat Island and Enkhuysen, is small, and lies 3 leagues ina pots. 
S. W. by S. from Calimony Point; a sand bank projects from the island about a mile, and”. 
the depths are 5 and 6 fathoms fine sand, in the fair way between these places. 


TWO BROTHERS, are small islands about S. S. W. from Polan-Diva, distant 2 or 3... 4... 
leagues ; they should not be approached nearer than 2 miles, on account of a rocky reef the 


stretching out to-the westward. 


MANAR ISLAND, the east part, is 6 or 7 leagues to the southward of the Two Bro- ,,,. tana. 
thers; near the latter, in the fair way, the depths are 5 and 6 fathoms, decreasing much 
toward Manar, on approaching which the Portuguese Church called Madre de Deos, will 
be seen ; when this bears S. W., a small vessel may borrow into 10 or 12 feet water within 
4 a mile of the shore. . 
Manar is of considerable extent, and from its west end, the distance is about 8 or 10 
Jeagues.W. by N. to the Island Ramisseram, but a vessel must steer first N. W. by. N. 6 
or 7 leagues to get into 6 fathoms ouze ; in approaching the N. E. point of the latter island, 
the lead should be kept going, for when in 5 fathoms the depth decreases 3 a fathom at each 


cast. | . 


CATCHE-DIVA ISLAND, lies E. N. E. 43 leagues from the N. E. point of Ramis- 6.4. iv 
seram, and 4} leagues farther on the same bearing lies Cow Island, called also Delft Island, tan, a4 
which is the westernmost of the islands at the N. W. part of Ceylon; it is about 7 miles 
long, and bears S. W. by S. from Hamenhiel Fort; the depth in the fair way, between these 
islands, is 6 or 7 fathoms. __ . 

From Hamenhiel Fort, the town of Devipatam, on the opposite side of Palk’s Bay, is Hamenblel & 
distant about 20 leagues to the W. S. Westward; about 64 leagues from the fort, there is a os 
sand bank having on it only 9 or 10 feet water, and in approaching the main, attention to 
the lead is requisite, as the depths are only 24 and 2 fathoms, 5 or 6 miles from the shore ; 

the whole of the coast bounding the west side of the bay, is lined with shoal water from 


Devipatam to Point Calymere. 


_ DURING THEN. E. MONSOON, the current frequently sets to the S. Westward 
into Palk’s Bay, between Point Calymere and Ceylon; ships, therefore, which are bound 
3C 
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Tops from the seuthers part of the Coromandel Caust to Trincontale in this season, should be 
Calyacrete ¢autious to keep well to the eastward in crossing, that they may prevent being drifted near 
Ceylon the shoals off the north end of Ceylon. Gales of wind, btowing directly upon the shore, are 
wins. SOmietimes experieticed in November, December, or January,* rendering a close approach 
to the N. E. side of the island, dangerous at such times. Several cen have been driven 
on shore and wrecked by these gales, but they are not frequent. 
Gaiestrom ly the Carron, we left Madras on the 6th January, 1795, bound to the Malabar Coast, 
bows atid carried a strong N. E. and E.N.E. wind with cloudy weather, which deprived us of 
W-£.cox Sights of the sun or stars, for latitude or chronometers. ()n the 8th, at 2 P. M., we steered 
fiaad. 9. W. by S. to get a sight of Ceylon before night, and soon saw Flagstaff Point bearing W. 
distant 5 or 6 miles, with the surf breaking high on the rocky shore; the weather being dark 
and cloudy at the time, & hard squall followed, which increased to a strong gale in the night, 
with frequent squalls and raitt. After dragging along shore to the S. Eastward for several 
hours in 28 and 30 fathoms, we shoaled into 24 fathoms and wore, finding we could not 
clear the coast on the larboard tack, but on the starboard tack we deepened our water and 
cleared the coast. The ship was at this time in excellent trim, sailed remarkably well upon 
a wind in beating off against a heavy sea, although under a low sail; an indifferent sailing 
ship, would, most probably, not have been able to beat off shore; it is therefore, prudent, 
for ships boutid to the southern part of Ceylon in December and January, when the weather 
looks threatning, not to come close to the island until they get into the latitude of its eastern- 
most limit, from 7° 20/ to 7° North. 
terataes Lhe Lord Thurlow, and Rodney in company, left Madras 26th February, 1796, bound 
pontrede © the southward; at 5 A.M. 2d March, steering 8.3. E. the Thurlow grounded on the 
tos meet, Horthern extremity of Point Pedro Shoal, and made the signal, the Rodney immediately 
carrent tacked, touched the ground in stays, and when about had 4% fathoms hard sand. Not ap- 
prehending themselves so near the land they did not sound, but when observations were 
taken at noon they found a current had set them considerably to the westward, and made 
the part of the shoal on which the Thurlow grounded 5 miles to the eastward of Madras by 
chrorometers, atid in lat. about 9°57’ or 58’ N.,} distant from the shore 7 miles. 
oc.and Itt October and November, the weather is often very utisettled, with squalls, rain, light 
sled we. baffling winds, and frequent calms along the N.E. and East coast of Ceylon, with strong 
toutherly, Currents running to the southward; ships bound to Trincomale in these months, or at any 
cures’ time in the N. E. monsoon, should endeavour to get into soundings to the horthward of that 
port, to prevent being carried: past it by the currents. | 
Jetances ot | On the 28th November, 1796, a squadron of the Company’s shipst left Madras bound 
“emrenst to Trincomale, had light northerly winds and calms with a current running strong to the 
southward, which carried them to the southward of the Basses. On the 15th December, 
they were in lat. 6° N., no land in sight, the southerly current then abated, and with the 
wind at E. N.E. and N. E. they reached Trincomale on thé 20th, after a passage of 22 
days from Madfas: ' 3 
In October and November, a strong current may always be expected to set along the east 
side of the island to the southward, when the wind is from the northward, or when it is light 
atid variable. Off the Great Basses, it then sets to the southward at times 14 and 2 miles 
an Hour: at other times it is weak, and’ follows the direction of the land to the westward as 
fat as Point dé Galle, or even to Colombo; this has also been experienced. in March, when 
the winds were faiiit and variable. | _ 


* His Majesty’s Ship Sheerness, and two other ships, in Trincomale Inner Harbour, were driven on shore 
and wrecked in one of these severe storms. It commenced at sun-set, 7th cgi! 1805, in a dreadful hurricane 
at N. W., with heavy rain, and shifted suddenly te N. E., whert they pafted all their cables and dsdve on shore. 

+ Pe ay Heywood, in his survey of the shoal,- makes the northern extremity in lat. 9° 56’ N. 

t , Manskip, Goddatd, Camden, Pitt, and Lord Macartney. 
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The southerly current that runs along the east side of the island during the N. E. mon- 
soon, is generally deflected from the shore to seaward about the Great Basses; and at the 
S. W. part of the Island near Point de Galle, 1t sometimes sets off shore, but seldom very 


strong. 

When the wind blows strong along the shore on either coast, the current is generally go~ The carrent 
verned by it, and runs strong to the eastward along the south side of the island with the the wind, 
steady winds which prevail in the westerly monsoon; but in this season, on the eastern coast, ister is. 
the winds, although variable, are generally from the land, and a drain of current often sets “°* 
to the southward between the I’riar’s Hood and the Basses. 

The high land is often enveloped in clouds, by the great quantity of vapour with which Sette 
this tsland is generally covered, and from heavy dense clouds, severe squalls blow at times the and a 
from the land, which require caution, as they give very little warming. ‘These squalls are 
most liable to happen at the changing of the monsoons, er during the strength of the 8. W. 
monsoon. : 

Sips bound from the Malabar Coast to Bengal, or the Coromandel Coast, in the N. E. To procesa 
monsoon, generally work along the south coast of Ceylon to the Great Basses, or farther lon toward 
when it 1s practicable, then stretch off to the eastward into the open sea, where they meet tte "Core 
the monsoon steady, and get clear of the southerly current, runming along the east side of the Coast in the 
island during the strength of the monsoon. | son. 

In standing across the bay to the eastward, a westerly current is generally experienced,* 
particularly within 20 or 30 leagues of Ceylon; it is, therefore, prudent, to stand off several 
degrees from the island, and then take the advantage of favorable shifts of wind to work to 
the northward in the middle of the Bay, where brisk gales from the southward, of short dura- 
tion, are af times liable to happen, even in the strength of the N. E. monsoon, although not 
always to be expected. 

In the latter end of February, or m March, when the force of the N. E. monsoon is abated, 
there is at times, iittle southerly current running along the east coast of Ceylon; in March, 
it sometimes sets weakly to the northward, with a kind of night and day winds, similar te 
land and sea breezes; ships, should, therefore, after reaching the Basses in this month, con- 
tinue to work round the east side of the island, if the winds are moderate, and the curre 
not strong against them. | 

When they reach the easternmost part of the coast about Aganis, the winds and currents . 
may be expected more favorable for getting to the northward than they are at the S. E. part 
of the coast about the Basses; and on the southern part of the Coromandel Coast, a favor- 
able current setting along shore to the northward, is almost certain in March, with light fa- 
vorable breezes for proceeding up the Bay. If N. E. winds are encountered off the 8. E. 
part of Ceylon, a ship ought to stand to the eastward into the open sea, where the wind will 


most probably become variable at N. W. and Westward. 


* Some ships after ae several degrees of easting from the land about the Basses by the reckoning, have 
unexpectedly get sight of Island again. . ? 


$C 
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COAST OF COROMANDEL-+ 


DESCRIPTION OF THAT COAST, FROM POINT CALYMERE TO MADRAS, 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. - 


Tomilfron A SHIP being in 18 or 20 fathoms water, abreast of Point Pedro Shoal, and bound to 


the no 


partof = Negapatam in the S. W. monsoon, may steer N. W. by N. 8 or 10 leagues, taking care to 


Ceylon to- 7 e . 
wards Nege- keep in soundings; should the water deepen after having run a few leagues to the northward 


the 8. W. of the head of the shoal, she ought to haul more to the westward, and keep in from 12, or 14, 
to 16 fathoms; for the wind often draws to west, and sometimes to W. N. W., with a strong 
current running to the northward, rendering it difficult to get near the land between Point 
Calymere and Neanatar when a ship is far out in the offing. If she pass in sight of the 
low land about Point Calymere, it will be proper in a large ship, not to come under 6 fa- 
thoms toward the reef or shoal flat projecting from that Point, and she will in this depth, pass 
the point at the distance of 24 or 3 leagues. She may afterward steer along the coast in 8 
fathoms, which will carry her outside of the 3! fathoms shoal, situated to the southward of 
Negapatam, and when the white house, situated about 5 miles to the southward of that place, 
bears west southerly, she is clear of its northern extreme, and may haul in for the road, and 
anchor in 5 or 5} fathoms. 


‘Point Caly- == POINT CALYMERE, in lat. 10° 18’ or 182’ N., lon. 79° 58' E., is low, and covered 
_ With cocoa-nut trees, and ought not to be approached under 5 or 6 fathoins; the two pagodas 
ace, tte, called Point Calymere Pagodas, in lat. 10° 23’ N. lon. 80° 0’ E., stand near each other, about 
f the coast, a mile from the shore, and 6 or 7 miles to the N. N. Eastward of the southern extremity. of 
the point. From these pagodas, the direction of the coast is about N. $ W. to Negapatam, 
the distance 20 miles ; all the land in this space is low, and planted with cocoa-nut trees 
near the sea. In lat. 10° 283’ N. about 6 miles to the northward of the two Pagodas there 
is a remarkable tall cocoa-nut tree by itself, and 3 miles farther, a duft of the same trees 
| much higher than the rest, which bears due west from the south end of Negapatam Shoal. 
tae, In lat. 10° 36’ N., about 5 miles to the northward of the tuft of trees last mentioned, there is 
once a clump of thick bushes, or small trees, a little elevated, which is the first thing seen in 
making the land from the S. Eastward ; and it rises in the form of a saddle, when viewed 
from 17 or 18 fathoms water, 5 or 6 leagues off shore. This saddle bush, is at a small dis- 
tance from the sea, and about 1} mile to the 8. S. W. of a sand hill near the beach, which 
has on it some cocoa-nut trees, and bears due west from the north end of Negapatam Shoal ; 
close to the sand hill on the north side, a whzte house is perceived among the trees near the 

beach, which is also a mark for the north end of the shoal. 


Description NEGAPATAM SHOAL, extends nearly north and south about 6$ or 7 miles, and is 

sboal, little more than 2 cable’s lengths across on any part; it is composed of hard sand and stones, 
having from 24 feet on its south part to 19 feet at the north end. About mid-channel be- 
tween it and the shore, the depths are from 34 to 44 fathoms, and 5 fathoms close to its 
inner edge. The south extremity of the shoal is distant fram the beach about 3 miles, and 

| the north end about 4 miles distant from the same. 

avoid it. The depths close to the shoal on the outside, are 6 and 7 fathoms, and a ship bound to 


* The whole extent of coast, from Point Calymere to Ballasore, is generally implied under this name, although 
it properly belongs only to the southern part ; the coasts of Golconda, and Orixa, form the other parts to the 
northward. 
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the northward ought not to come under 7 fathoms until to the northward of the Sand Hill 
and White House among the trees near the beach, or until Negapatam Flagstaff, or the 
Black Pagoda, bears N. W. 4 ‘W. or N. W. by W.; she may then haul in over some knowls 
that lie near the head-of the shoal, and if the flagstaff bears at all to the northward of N. W. 
3 W., will have overfalls of 7 to § fathoms on them. From 21 feet water on the north 
point of the shoal, Negapatam Flagstaff bears N. 45° W. distant 8 miles, and the sand hill 


west. | - 
The common anchorage at Negapatam during the fair season, is in 5, or 53 fathoms, soft anchorage. 
ground, with the flagstaff about W. or W. by S., off shore 13 or 2 miles. When the wea- 

ther is unsettled, it will be prudent to anchor out in 6 or 7 fathoms, with the flagstaff W. 4 

S., and the highest of the Five Pagodas N. W. or N. W.3.N., good holding ground. 

Fresh provision for present use may be got here, with vegetables and fruit, and also rice, and refvesl 
but firewood is a scarce article. The watering place, is at a great tank, about 4a mile up sega. 
the river; ships generally employ the country boats to bring off water, as it might be tedious 
and dangerous to use their own, on account of the surf, which breaks high on the bar when 
there is any swell. The rise of tide on the springs, is about 3 feet; high water about 5 


hours on full and’ change of the moon. 


NEGAPATAM FORT, is in lat. 10°454’ N. lon. 79°55’ E., by the trigonometrical ceo, si. 
survey of Major Lambton; and the town lies to the northward of it, near the entrance of a 
small river capable of receiving small country vessels, which has a north and south entrance, 
the Jand between them being an island ; the boats use the windward entrance in passing out, 
and the leeward one to return according to the monsoon.* A considerable trade is carried 
on at this place by small coasting vessels. 

About 14 mile N. N. W. from the Fort stands the old Black Pagoda, which is one of the piack pe 
objects most conspicuous in approaching this part of the coast, the whole of it having a low ** 
drowned aspect when first seen from the offing, and is in general a sandy barren soil, planted 


with cocoa-nut trees in many places. 


FIVE WHITE PAGODAS OF NAGORE, are in lat. 10°49! N. distant about rive white 
4 miles from Negapatam, or 3 miles fram the Black Pagoda, the direction of the coast Nigore. 
between them being nearly true north. These White Pagodas are excellent sea-marks 
for distinguishing Nagore River, situated close to them on the north side, where a great trade 
is carried on in piece goods, rice, &c. There is 8 feet on the bar at high water during the 
springs, when the rise of tide is about 3 feet, and flows to 84 hours. Several vessels of 2 
and 3 hundred tons burthen belong to this place, and are navigated by natives, who conduct 
them to the west coast of Sumatra, Achen, Malacca Strait, and other parts on the east side __ 
of the Bay of Bengal, where they have a constant trade. . The anchorage in the road at Na- And anchor 
gore, 1s 2 or 3 miles off the entrance of the river, in 5 or 6 fathoms, with the five White 
Pagodas W.S. W. or W. by S. The coast is low, and at times inundated near the mouth 


of the river. 


TRANQUEBAR, im lat. 11° 14/N. lon. 79°55’ E., bears north a little westerly from Geo. ste of 
Nagore, distant about 4 leagues; between them, lie several small rivers; that of Karical, rivers adja” 
about. 14 or 2 leagues from Tranquebar, may be known by a bushy tree near it: ships may. “"~ 
anchor abreast of this river in 5 or 6 fathoms, but the entrance is not easily perceived, being 
formed by a narrow point of sand extending along the coast; the opening is to the northward, 


# There is reason to think, the entrance of this river is liable to change, for it runs parallel tothe shore near 
7 of a mile, and not more than 100 yards from the sea, having between them only a low bank of sand.. The 
proper entrance is at present, to the northward of the town, and the bar is tolerably smooth in fine weather, 
when ships boats may go over it into the river ; but they cannot land any where else, on account of the surf. 


Soundings. 


Coast from 
Tranquebar 
to the purth- 
ward. 
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nearly parallel to it, which is the case with most of the rivers hereabout. To the southward 
of Karical river about a mile, is Coluncherry river ; and between this and Nagore, Tiroomale 
river 45 situated: the bars which occupy the mouths of these small rivers, render them navi- 
gable only at high water by boats, or the small country vessels called Chilingas. Tranquebar 
is easily known, by the fort and houses having a neat appearance, and are generally very 
white. : 

In coasting along from Negapatam to Tranquebar, the shore may be approached to 6 fa- 
thoms; the depths are 5 fathoms about 2 miles off, 7 fathoms about 3 miles, and 12 fathoms 
about 6 miles off shore. In passing the river at Tranquebar, a ship ought not to come un- 
der 6 or 7 fathoms, on account of a bank projecting to a small distance from the shore. 

From Tranquebar the coast extends nearly north about 7 leagues to the entrance of Cole- 
roon or Kolram river, and may be approached to 6 or 7 fathoms regular soundings, but 10 
or 1] fathoms are good depths to preserve in coasting along. To the northward of Tran- 
quebar at 2 leagues distance lies the village Caverypatam, in lat. 11° 8’ N. close to the mouth 
of the river called New Cavery, and near it, 2 small pagodas stand at a little distance from 
the shore. 

The small river Tiroomale Washil, (taking its name from a pagoda tliat is seen inland) is 
about 2 leagues to the northward of Caverypatam, having a bank stretching near a mile from 
its mouth, but as the depth in the approach to it gradually decreases, it 1s not dangerous. 


_ The land to the northward of this river, is rather higher than the coast to the southward, 


Bank of 
soundings. 


Coleroon 
River, and 
adjacent 
cvast. 


Coleroon 
Sheal. 


How to 
avoid it. 


which from Point Calymere is all very low, and only discerned from the offing by the trees 
and buildings. On the southern part of the coast, the bank of soundings is very flat to 20 
fathoms about 5 leagues off; but from 70 fathoms about 8 or 84 leagues trom the land, it has 
a steep declivity to no ground 100 fathoms. To the northward of Nagore, soundings do not 
extend so far out, the depths from thence, being generally 40 or 45 fathoms about 5% or 6 
leagues off shore, and the bank shelves suddenly from 45 or 50 fathoms to no ground. 


COLEROON RIVER, in lat. about 11° 22’ N. has within the entrance a small island 
with the fort of Devicotta, and may be known in coming from the southward by the land 
terminating in a point on the south side of the river, the direction of which being formerly 
north, from thence turns to N. N. W. and N. W. by N. about 3 leagues to Porto-Novo, 
forming a kind of Bay. But the best mark to know this place is a thick plantation of trees 
near the sea, called Coleroon Wood, which is higher than the other land, and when first 
seen from sea appears like a low level island, sloping toward each extreme. Inland, are 
situated 4 remarkable buildings, called the Chalambaram Pagodas; when just touching the 
south part of Coleroon Wood they bear W.4 N. when on with the middle of it they bear 
west, but will not be perceived if a ship is well in-shore, until they open to the northward 
of the wood, bearing then W. by 8.75. 


COLEROON SHOAL, projects 4 or 5 miles from the entrance of the river, and stretch- 


ing to the southward, joins the shore about the south part of Coleroon Wood; the inner part 


of it is dry at low water, and from 11 or 12 fathoms near the outer edge, it 1s steep to 3 or 
4 fathoms. A large ship in coasting along here, should not come under 15 fathoms in the 
night, nor under 12 or 13 fathoms in the day toward this dangerous shoal.* “When the sou- 
thernmost of the Chalambaram Pagodas is on with the south part of Coleroon Wood, you 
are abreast the southern end of the shoal, which does not extend far out. When the two 


© H. M.S. Falmouth, standing in toward the shoal in the night, invenene to tack in 12 fathoms, but missing 
stays got into 4} fathoms, and was obliged to anchor; the weather being moderate, they warped out m the morn- 
ing and made sail. It may be abserved, that the water shoalens more suddenly in standing toward the shore about 
Coleroon, than at any other part of the coast. 
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tiddle pagodas are in one bearing W.S. W. and Porto-Nova Flagstaff W. by N.3N., a 
ship will be in 12 fathoms near the north end of the shoal, which is here, nearly 5 miles dis- 
tant from the shore; but a ship bound into Porto Nova, should bring the flagstaff W. by N. 
iN. when the two middle Chalambaram Pagodas are bearing W.S. W.2iS., she will then 
be clear of the north end of the shoal, and may haut in for the Road; or if in 18 or 20 fa- 
thoms, she may haul in for it, when the flagstaff bears W. N. W. 


PORTO-NOVO, in lat. about 11° 31’ N., and 3 leagues to the N.N. Westward Of Porto-Novo, 


Coleroon River, is a place of some trade, and the road affords good anchorage in southerly ana the an. 
ell. Ships may ““"* 


winds, being sheltered from these by Coleroon Shoal, which breaks the sw 
anchor in 6 fathoms mud, good holding ground, with the southernmost of the 4 Chalamba- 
ram Pagodas S. W. + W., and Porto-Novo flagstaff W. 4 N., off shore 2 miles. The river ' 
is small, navigable only by boats and country vessels. Water is procured from a tank a 


little way up, but it is brackish and of a pernicious quality. 


CUDDALORE TOWN, AND RIVER, in lat. 11° 43’ N. lon. 79° 502! E. bears cuadatore; 
from Porto-Nova nearly N. by E. distant about 3 leagues; the coast is safe to approach to 
7, 8, or 9 fathoms, from 2 to 3 miles off shore. A little to the northward of Porto-Nova, 
begin white sand hills near the sea, which extend along shore, and from the offing appear 
like islands, being higher than the adjacent coast. The anchorage at Cuddalore is in 6,7, . 
or 8 fathoms good ground, with the bar of the river from W. to W.S. W., and the ruins of 
Fort St. David N. N. W. $ W. off shore 13 mile. The river is small, shut up by a bar at 
the entrance, and navigable only by boats. Water, fresh provisions, vegetables, fruits, and 
other refreshments are got at this place. The ruins of Fort St. David, lie 2 or 3 miles to 
the northward of Cuddalore, from which a bank projects about a large 4 mile to seaward. 

From Cuddalore to Pondicherry, the coast extends about N. N.E. 3 E. 5 leagues, being to rona 
low and sandy near the sea, and may be approached with safety to 8 or 9 fathoms, the “"”” 
soundings decreasing regularly to 7 fathoms about 1 or 14 mile off shore. From 42 or 45 
fathoms about 6 leagues from the land, the bank has a sharp declivity to no soundings. 

In coasting along from Point Calymere to Pondicherry, a ship may at discretion keep in 
soundings between 10 and 14 fathoms, except when passing Colcroon Shoal, she ought not 


tO come under 13 or 14 fathoms. 


PONDICHERRY, in lat. 11° 56’ N. lon. 79° 54 E., or 1° 26’ West from Flagstaff veo. site. 

Point Trincomale, by chronometers, is situated close to the sea, and easily distinguished by 

ifs numerous buildings, having an agreeable aspect when viewed from seaward. To the 

N. W. of the town, on a long flat hill, there is a piece of remarkable black land at a small 
distance in the country, having on it a grove or tuft of trees, which is the first thing discerned 

in approaching this part of the coast from sea, and is a good mark to know Pondicherry. 
There is a small river, into which the country boats and small vessels enter, when trading com 
to this place. In the fair weather-season, from the 1st of January to October, the common 
anchorage in the road, is abreast the town in 7 or 8 fathoms, about 3 of a mile from it; 
small ships may moor in 54 or 6 fathoms; but during the season when stormy weather may 

be apprehended, it is. prudent to anchor well out, in 12 or 14 fathoms, in what is called the. 
outer road. | 

_ From Pondicherry to Sadras, in lat. about 12° 35’ N., the distance is 15 leagues, and the to sadres 
direction of the coast nearly N. N. E.} E., which is in general low, with.sand hills in some 
places fronting the sea; from 10 to 14 or 15 fathoms, are good depths to keep, in sailing 
between these places. From 42 or 45 fathoms, about 5 or 6 leagues off shore, the bank 
Shelves suddenly to no ground. ‘The bottom is mostly sand or gravel, in the offing. 
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CONJIMEER, a small river where there are some ruins of buildings, is distant about 4 
leagues N. N. E. | E. from Pondicherry ; between them, sand hills extend along the coast, 
and behind these, the black land from the back of Pondicherry gradually decreasing, termi- 
nates about a mile to the southward of Conjimeer. Abreast of this place, the anchorage is 
good, in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, about 14 or 2 miles off shore. 


ALEMPARVA, bears nearly N.N.E. 3 E. from Conjimeer, about 43 or 5 leagues ; 
about 1 league beyond the latter, a thick wood and a village is perceived, from whence to 
the south point Alemparva river, which rises in sand hills and projects a little into the sea, 
the coast is rather low; the north side of the river is covered with trees, and several small 
hills appear in the country. | 


SADRAS, in lat. 12° 312’ N. lon. 80° 134! E. bears from the entrance of the small river 
Alemparva N,N. E. and N.N.E. 3 E. nearly 7 leagues; the coast between them is gene- 
rally barren with some sand hills, and few trees appear till within 3 leagues of the former 
place, where is the southern extremity of a thick wood of palinyra trees, extending about a 
league along shore to the northward. Abreast of this wood, the shore being more flat than 
to the northward or southward, a ship in passing it, should edge out a little, into 11 or 12 
fathoms. There is another wood about 5 or 6 miles to the northward of the former, which 
appears to project out into a point when viewed from the southward. From abreast the 
south part of this wood, the flagstaff of Sadras may be perceived over the trees that hide the 
town, for this place is not easily discerned from the sea, on account of the trees with which 
it is surrounded. ‘Two pagodas may be seen in passing, one to the southward, the other to 
the northward, but they are not very conspicuous. About 4 miles to the southward of 
Sadras, there is the entrance of the small river Palyam, or Paliar. This part of the coast, 
is known from seaward by a ridge of hills inland, at the back of Sadras, some of which are 
very rugged, and this ridge is generally called the High Land of Sadras, or Sadras Hills. 
When the highest of these bears N. W., the town of Sadras is nearly abreast. 

From Sadras to Madras, the distance is 10 leagues N. by E., the coast between them is 

enerally low and woody near the sea, but inland there are high hills; in coasting along, 
from 12 to 17 or 20 fathoms, are good depths to keep in, but it will be prudent not to come 
under 12 or 14 fathoms in a large ship, particularly in the me when to the north of the 7 
pagodas, on account of the reef of Tripaloor. On this part of the coast, the bank (as before) 
has a sudden declivity, from 40 to 45 fathoms sand or gravel, about 5 or 6 leagues off shore, 
to no ground. | 

About 3 or 4 miles off shore, at Sadras, the depths are 9 and 10 fathoms, but to the 
northward of that place the coast becomes more steep, those depths being about 2 to 3 


- miles off. 


To the northward of Sadras about 7 miles, are the Seven Moolivaram Pagodas, not dis- 
cernible except when well in with the land ; two of them stand near the sea, one of these on 
a rock washed by it, and is nearly destroyed, although this Pagoda, zé ¢s saad, stood anciently 
at a considerable distance from the shore, the sea having encroached greatly on the land; 
four of them are situated in the valley near the foot of the southernmost high land, and the 
other on its extreme point; the view of those in the valley is often intercepted by the woods, 
particularly when they bear to the westward. | | 

From the Seven Pagodas to Covelong, or Covolam, the coast extends N. by E. a little 
Easterly, about 3 leagues ; between them, a rocky shoal projects about a mile or more into 
the sea, and bears E. S. E. from the small hill of Tripaloor, known by being much nearer 
the shore than any of the others. This reef should have a proper birth in passing, for it 
appears to be steep to, as will appear by the following extract, taken from the Rockingham’s 
journal, 


~ 
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. Rockingham, 26th of May, 1776, at half past 10 P. M., hauled in a little. from.134'to: 12: 
fathoms, directly after had 11 fathoms, and steered N.N. E.; next cast 10} fathome,:: 
steered N. E. the next cast had 84 fathoms, and in’ hauling out to the eastward the ship 
struck upon a rock, and soon bilged; had 6 fathoms under the bow, 64 a little way ahead, 
54under the stern, and 44 at the main chains. Lat. observed from the wreck 12° 43’ N., @ of - 
the Seven Pagodas bearing 8S. W., and the extremes of the land from North to S. by W., off 
shore about 4 miles. The Nancy, Capt. Jamison, anchored near, to assist in saving the 
treasure, had 2 cables cut by the foul ground; and H.M.S. Sea-Horse, near her, parted a cable,* 


ST. THOME, OR ST. THOMAS, bears from Covelong N. 4 E. about 4 leagues ; this se. Thomas. 
isa small town close to the sea, called by some Maliapore, having near it a plantation of. 
Palmyra trees ; inland, the country is mountainous, but that called St. Thomas’s. Mount, 
about 2 miles from the sea, is the northernmost, and easily known in sailing along, being 
lower than the others, regular and sloping in its shape, with a church built on it, and some 
other buildings and trees in its vicinity. 

From St. Thomas, the coast stretches N. 3 E. near 4 miles to Madras, and is low to- General re- 
ward the sea, but safe to approach to 9 or 10 tathoms; between them, a black Pagoda is "“*" 
seen in passing. | 

From Point Calymere to Madras, the greatest part of the coast is lined with a sandy 
beach, having a great surf rolling in upon it during both monsoons, which renders it ha- 
zardous and imprudent to land at any time in a ship’s boat. Along the whole extent of 
coast, on this side of the peninsula, to Bengal river, the country boats are peculiarly con- 
structed for passing through the surf; being built without timbers, with their planks sewed 
i ag they bend to its force, and are very easily repaired. 

he whole of this coast, together with that of Malabar on the western side of the penin- 
sula of Hindoostan, is at present subject to, or under the influence and protection of the 


British Government. 
MADRAS, OR FORT ST. GEORGE, is the principal settlement on the coast of Co- Metra. 


romandel, and the seat of the superior governor and council. ‘The town within the walls of 
the fort, where most of tlte Europeans dwell, is composed of neat and well-built houses, 
with flat terrace roofs. The Black Town, which is larger, lies to the northward at a small 
distance, inhabited by Hindoo Merchants, Moors, Armenians, Jews, &c. with some Euro- 
peans, who have not houses in the fort. A small river or canal, extends around great part 
of the walls of the fotifications, adding considerably to the security of the place, which is 
deemed a very strong fortress. Itis a place of great trade, and the coast although sandy 
close to the sea, becomes fertile and of an agreeable aspect at a small distance inland ; the 
water is excellent, and plenty of all sorts of provisions may be procured for a fleet of ships, 
but firewood is a scarce article. 

As the surf breaks very high on the beach, the country boats are employed on all occa- 
sions where communication with the shore is requisite. The boats belonging to the ships 
in the road, frequently proceed to the back of the surf, where they anchor on the outside of 4c" 
it, and call the boats from the beach to carry on shore their passengers, &c. 

It happens, frequently, when the weather is unsettled with a heavy swell rolling in, that 
the surf is so high, as to make it dangerous for any of the country boats to pass to, or from 
the shore; when this is the case, a flay is displayed at the Beach-House, (a sort of cus- 
tom house close to the landing-place) to caution all persons on board of sbips against landing, 
which ‘should be carefully attended to, for many lives have been lost at different times, 


* The distance of 4 miles, stated to be off shore, is certainly not correct ; for the bearings of the land, denote 
the place where the Rockingham was wrecked, to be much nearer to the shore than 4 miles. Her distance from 


it was probably not above 14 or 2 miles, 
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through the temerity of Europeans proceeding to pass through the surf, in defiance of the 
admonitory signal. i | 

The road is open to all winds excepting those that blow from the westward, off the land, 
and there is generally a swell tumbling in from seaward, making ships labour or roll consi- 
derably at times; they are also very liable to have the cables rubbed or cut through, by 
pieces of wrecks or lost anchors, there being many of the latter in the northern part of the 
road.* ‘To the southward, where large ships moor, in 9, 10, or 11 fathoms, it is more clear, 
and less risk of injury to the cables. The bottom in many places is stiff mud, from -which 
it is sometimes difficult to extricate the anchors. To moor in 9 fathoms, with the flagstaff 
from N. W. 4 W. to W. N. W. is a good situation for a large ship, where she will be about 
2 miles from the shore ; but ships having a cargo to discharge, often moor in 8$ or 9 fathoms 
abreast the flagstaff, with it bearing West or W. by N. In the season liable to bad weather, 
it will be prudent to anchor well out, and keep the ship in trim ready to proceed to sea, 
should circumstances render this advisable ; the gales generally commence at N. W. blowing 
strong froin the land, with which ships can run otf shore, before the wind veer to the N. E. 
and eastward, when it would be impossible to get out to sea. 

From the beginning of October, to the 10th or 15th of December, is considered the most 
dangerous season to remain at Madras Road, or at any of the other ports on this coast. 
Gales have also been known to happen in April and May ;f notwithstanding, ships are 
found in Madras Road, at all times, for these gales are not frequent, and if a ship be kept 
in good condition for proceeding to sea, embracing the opportunity to weigh, cut, or slip, 
and run out on the first approach of a gale, there is probably little danger to be appre- 
hended ; but many ships by remaining at anchor, have at various times been driven on 
shore. 

One of the severest storms ever known at Madras, which destroyed nearly aJl the vegeta- 
tion, &c. commenced from the northward on the 10th December, 1807, shifted to the N. E. 
and East, where it blew a hurricane, and then veered to S. E. raging with equal violence. 

The lighthouse, erected upon the Exchange, or Commercial Hall, to guide ships into the 
Road, or clear of Pulicat Shoal in the night, is 90 feet above the level of the sea, and may 
be seen about 5 leagues from the deck of a large ship, or near 7 leagues from the mast-head ; 
the south part of Pulicat Shoal, bears froin it about N. by E. # E. 13 miles, but to keep 
clear of the shoal, the light should bear to the westward of 8.5. W. 1 W. 

At anchor in December, 1793, with the flagstaff of Madras fort bearing west 2 miles, by 
mean of several days observations, I made it in Jat. 13° 4/ 10° N., and in May, 1795, I 
made it 13° 4’ 12" N. Captain P. Heywood’s observations, place it in lat. 13° 4/ N. 

Captain John Warren, ot H. M. 33d regiment, Temporary Astronomer at Madras, in the 
absence of Mr. Goldingham, by 176 observations of the sun with circle and zenith sector, 
made the observatory in lat. 13° 4! 5" 30”, 7 N. And by 500 observations of 52 stars 
within 8° of the zenith, taken with the zenith sector, he made it in lat. 13° 4/ 13717” N. 
The mean of which gives 13° 4! 9° 23", 8 N. for the lat. of Madras Observatory, by 676 
observations, taken by Captain Warren. 

The lon. of this place is generally considered to be more correctly ascertained, than any 
other place on the coasts of India, which opinion is corroborated by the following ob- 
servations. _ 


-~ 


* Ships that moor or anchor under 9 fathoms, if it can be conveniently done, ought with their boat to sweep 
the bottom with a small line within the range of their cables, to dicover if any anchors are in the way, whereby 
they might receive injury. I have been weighing 2 lust anchors, close to the ship after we had moored. .. 

+ On the 4th of May, 1811, H.M. S. Dover, the Chichester Store Ship, and several other vessels, were driven 
from their anchors on shore and wrecked, in a violent storm at eastward, which beat in the doors of the houses, 
broke down the trees and the flaystaff of the fort. Ari American ship went to sea at the commencement of the 
storm, and received no particular injury. — os 7 a 
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Allowing Bombay Castle in lon. 72° 57’ 40° E. the difference of lon. I measured from it Apprexime 


Jon. of the 


by mean of 3 chronometers, made Madras Flagstaff in .++++++++++ lon. 80° 19/ 25” ee 

By chronometers from Bombay, nee Goris acaenataent tee .. 80° 21! 40° the tort. 
it as above, Capt. P. Heywood made | | : : | 

By chronometers from Bombay, allowing 
it as above, Captain C. C. Mc. ots it see eee eecee cae 80° 29’ 40° 
made -+e+cersrcese eeeoees e@eeoeoeeee ; : 


| 7 Mean 80° 21’ 13” 
Allowing Point de Galle in 80° 20’ EY eee L. 
by 2°chronometers, the difference of ditto ++ sees -e sete reves 80° 21! 52” 
lon. I measured, made --++-+e+-+e>es § 
By mean of 20 sets observations © € * ),. ahetn esha are ee ae 
taken in the Road, I made ----- ses ditto | | : BO" 22 00 


Mean of the whole 80° 21/ 42” E. 


Fad l 


The Observatory at Madras, is 2’ 20" W. from the church in the fort, and the latter is 
nearly on the meridian of the flagstaff, or very little to the westward of it, and among seven 
years observations of Eclipses ot Jupiter’s Satellites, taken by Mr. Goldingham the Astro- 
nomer at Madras, I find 7 observations corresponding, taken at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich ; the mean of which, places Madras Flagstaff in lon. -+++++++ 80° 29/ 18” Kast. 
By adding to this the former mean lon. obtained by oe wees 80° OL 40" : 

and lunar observations --.-«-.=+ - a rece fe So 
Gives for the lon. of Madras Flagstaff +++ ++++-++-++ eee. cee eee ees >> 80° 22' 00" East, 
by mean of lunar observations, chronometers, and corresponding observations, immersions, 
and emersions of Jupiter's Satellites. Mr. Goldingham informs me, that by correspondent 
sights, and various other observations taken during his residence at Madras Observatory, 
deduced to the flagstaff of the fort, made it in lon. 80° 21’ E., without sensible error ; it 
may therefore be inferred, that the lon. of the flagstaff is ascertained within 1 mile of the 
truth, and that it is either 80° 21/ or 80° 29’ East of Greenwich, or between these ex- 
tremes. | a | : 

In the beginning, and during the strength of the N. E. monsoon, the current sets strong ., 4. 
along the coast to the southward, sometimes 14 and 2 miles an hour in December, but 
abates in January. | 

During the S. W. monsoon, particularly in the early part of it, after the Ist of February, 
the current frequently runs equally strong to the northward, which makes it necessarty for 
ships to fall in with the land to windward of the port to which they are bound: this caution 
ought not to be neglected by ships that sail indifferently upon a wind. 

The Lushington, on the 6th of February, 1811, made the land at Pulicat, and anchored 
in 7 fathoins, with the flagstaff N. W. by W., the current running strong to the northward ; 
with the sea-breezes scant at S. E., arid the land-breezes at S. W., she was 2 days getting to 
Madras. ‘The Duncan, Madras, and Auna, also fell in with the land a little to the north- 
ward, on the 5th of February, and did not reach Madras till the 7th at midnight. 

Ships approaching Madras after the Ist of February, ought, therefore, not to make the 
land to the northward, but endeavour to steer direct for it, or rather to make it bearing to 
the N. Westward, particularly if the wind be southerly. In the opposite season from Sep- 
tember to February, ships inust endeavour to make the land a little to the northward, for 
many ships which made the land a little to the south of Madras in the N. E. monsoon, have 
been from one, to two, and three weeks, gaining a few miles to the northward, and with the 
utmost difficulty reached the port. 
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tie 


NORTHWARD; 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. is 


ENNORE,* a village in lat. 13° 15' N., bears from Madras N. by E. 4 E., distant 34 
leagues, and about 13 mile to the southward of the village, stands Ennore House, close to 
the sea. Near a league to the northward of that house, is situated the southern extremity 
of Pulicat Shoals, bearing about W.S. W. from a thick tope of trees, which is the first to 
the northward of I:nnore House, and may be known by 2 trees at its southern extreinity, 
separated from the rest. The sea generally breaks about 1 or 14 mile from the shore, on 
the south part of the shoal or reef opposite the tope of trees, there being less water on this 
part than any where else. The most dangerous part of the recf, isa place with 3 and 3} 
fathoms hard sand on it, distant 3 miles from the southern part mentioned where it breaks, 
and the saine distance off the shore abreast, having 10 and 11 fathoms very near it on the 
outside. | 
Between this 3 fathoms bank, and the southern part of the reef that breaks, there is an 
inner passage leading to Pulicat Road, which is known by observing, that there is a second 
tope of cocoa-nut trees about 14 mile to the northward of the first already described ; when 
the second tope bears W.45S., a ship may steer direct for it, until she get into 6 fathoms 
ouze and mud, she will then be about a mile from the shore, and may steer N. £ W. in re- 
gular soundings to the road.t The flagstaff is near the middle entrance of the river, there 

ejng one to the southward and another to the northward. Large ships ought to pass out- 
side, and if bound into Pulicat Road, should not come under 13 or 14 fathoms until the flag- 
staff is brought to bear W. by N. or W. by N.4N., they may then steer for it, and will not 
have less than 53 or 6 fathoms sandy bottom in crossing the northern tail of the reef. 


PULICAT ANCHORAGE, is in 7 to 8 fathoms, from 1 to 2 miles off shore, abreast 
of the flagstaff, which is in lat. 13°25’ N., and 24 miles east from Madras Flagstaff. Be- 
tween Ennore House and Pulicat, the shore presents a regular convex front to the sea, and 
is low from Madras, abounding with trees to the southward of Ennore. Inland, there is a 
high chain of mountains called the high land of Pulicat, or Pulicat Hills, at the southern 
part having a small piece of table land, or hill, called the Kettle Bottom, which bears due 
west from Pulicat Flagstaff, N.85° W. when on with the middle of the bank, and N. 69° 
W. when on with Ennore House. A little to the southward of the Kettle Bottom, there is 
a hill less elevated, remarkable by a small crooked nob on it, bent over to the southward, 
and resembling a horn, which is called Naggery Nose; this hill is situated in lat. 13° a9! 
50° N. lon. 79° 394’ E. 

From Madras Road, to pass clear of the reef stretching along the coast from Ennore to 
Pulicat, the course is N. N. E., and the distance about 6 leagues to its outer edge, situated 
about 34 miles off shore to the S. Eastward of Pulicat, directly opposite to the third tope of 
trees to the northward of Ennore. At this part, it is steep from 10 and 11 fathoms to 4 and 
44 fathoms, and should not be approached under 12 or 13 fathoms in a large ship, neither 
ought the southern extremity of the reef to be borrowed on under these depths. In steering 


* Called Trifoo and Natoor, in some old charts and directories. 
+ The greatest part of this description of the Pulicat Shoals, is taken from the survey of them by Mr. J. Gold- 
ingham, in 1792. The rise of tide at Pulicat is from 2} to 3 feet on the springs, high water at 94 hours. 
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alone the coast from Madras, a ship ought not to shoal under 12 or 13 fathoms, particularly 
‘in the tight, she ought to keep out in 16 or 17 fathoms when abreast of Pulicat Reef, and 
if the Light of Madras is discernible it must bear to the westward of S.S W. 4 W. in passing 
those shoals. The depths are from 45 to 50 fathoms on the edge of the bank, about 5 to 6 
leagues off shore, on this part of the coast; from 30 to 35 fathoms, 22, 3, or 33 leagues off, 


and from 18 to 20 fathoms about 4 and 5 mites off shore. 

ARMEGON, OR DURASPATAM, in lat. about 13° 58’ N. bears nearly N. N. W. Coast trom 
from Pulicat, distant 114. or 12 leagues; about half way between them, Point Pondy pro- the orth 
jects a little into the sea, with a shoal surrounding it to the distance of about 2 miles: and ~ 
to the E.S. E. of this pomt, there is suid to be a small spot about 8 miles off shore, with 
only 24 fathoms on it, called the London’s Bank, having 20 fathoms on the outside, and 
from 12 to 9 fathoms inside between it and the land; but this bank probably does not exist, 
for no danger is thought to lie so far from the coast in this part. oe 

To the N. N. Eastward of Point Pondy. about 23 leagues, and nearly the same distance Arneces 
from the shore, is situated the shoal of Armegon, having only 3 fathoms on it, and in some. 
parts there is said to be only 2 fathoms. This shoal is of considerable extent, but has never 
been regularly examined ; between it and the main, there is a channel with 5 and 6 fathoms, 
and there are 10 and 11 fathoms close to it on the outside. aa 

A ship bound from ‘Pulicat to the northward, and wishing to keep near the shore, may saiting 
continue in 9 or 10 fathoms, which will carry her inside the London’s Bank, (if it exist) and Pi4o™ 
when abreast of Point Pondy, she may edge out into 10 or 12 fathoms to give a birth to the 
Armegon Shoal. - Armegon Hill, situated 2% 6r'3 leagues west from the town and river, is 
of regular form, and detached from any ~ other high land; if bound into Armegon Road, a 
ship ought to keep in 11 or 1@ fathoms until the hill bears W.45:, or, on with the north 
grove at the entrance of thé fiver, which will be seen front the poop, and the Kettle Bottom, 
if visible, will then bear S. W.:; she may from hence, steer direct for the hill, and wili pass 
to the northward of the shoal in not less'‘than 6 fathoms, until she anchor opposite to the 
river in 5 or 6 fathoms, within 2 miles of the shore. -Notwithstanding the directions given, 
it is advisable for large ships to be very careful when bound into this place, or approaching 


Armegon Shoal, as its extent is very imperfectly known. 


KISTNAPATAM, OR KALITORE, bears from Armegon nearly north about 5 leagues, Kistnapstam, 
the coast between them is low, and may be approached to 6 fathoms; ships may anchor 
abreast of Kistnapatam River in 5 or 6 fathoms. Between it and Armegon, there is a place qua cons 
called Cotapatam. From Kistnapatam, a sand stretches along the coast to the northward, *Y**"* 
around Point Pennar, about 4 leagues distance; it is called Shallinger’s Sand, and projects 
about 3 or 4 miles from the shore, having regular soundings of 4 and 5 fathoms on its outer 
edge. Point Pennar, in lat. about 14° 30’ N., is a part of the coast having a regular con- Point P= 


vexity to seaward, but it is not remarkable; near it there is a river. ’ 


GONDEGAM,* OR GREAT GANJAM, in lat. 15° 20' N., bears from Point Pennar ane te 
about N. by W., distant 16 or 17 leagues, the coast between them is generally low fronting Gondega 
the sea, and sa eae approached to 7 or 6 fathoms. About 5 leagues to the northward of 
Point Pennar, Divelan Village and River are situated, and 6 leagues farther the River Cer- 
rara, where there is a village and a pagoda. Inland from this part of the coast, there-are 
some hills which may be seen at a considerable distance. ‘' The river at Gondegam is con- 


* This place, like many on this part of the coast, is very differently placed in some charts from what it is in 
ethers ; the lat. here given, is from observations taken in the Company’s ship Henry Dundas, in June, 1798. 
Some charts place it 8 leagues farther to the northward, snd’ sonte of thiem place Cerrara in the lat. here assigned 
to Gondegan 15°20'N., whilst others place Mootapilly in the same latitude. © = 2 = | 
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sidered to bound the coast of Coromandel to the northward, beyond which the coast of 
Golconda begins, but the appellation of Coromandel is often applied to the whole of the 
coast, as that of Malabar is to the whole extent of coast on the western side of the peninsula. 


» 


COAST OF GOLCONDA. | 
PORTS, BAYS, AND HEADLANDS, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


MOOTAPILLY,* about 8 leagues to the N. N. Eastward of Gondegam, is a small vil- 
lage ¢ a mile inland, not discernible from a ship; but with the assistance of a glass, a small 
pagoda is perceptible. ‘There are about 20 detached palmyra trees to the northward of the . 
landing place, and about a mile to the southward, a thick grove of trees with a clump on its 
southern part higher than the rest. With the northern extremity of a piece of high land in 
one with a thick grove of trees, you are abreast the proper anchorage, in lat. 15° 42’ N. 

The Dundas in 5 fathoms soft ground, at anchor in the road, off shore 1 mile, had the 
extremes of the land bearing from N. E. to 8. W. $ W., high land W. by S., and the pagoda 
at Mootapilly N.W.byN. Vee a 

In sailing along this coast, it is prudent to keep near thé land in soundings between 6 and 
8 fathoms, as an extensive bank to the S. E. and Eastward of Mootapilly, 1s thought to le 
about 3 leagues off shore, having 10 and 1] fathoms inside, and 13 fathoms close to it on 
the outside. The north end of this bank is by some persons thought to be distant from False 
Point Divy 3 or 4 leagues to the S. W., and to stretch from :thence 6 or 7 leagues to the 
S. Westward, and there is said to be no less than 3 fathoms on its S. Western part, where 
it is most shoal; several Bengal ships, however, have accidently got on it in 24 fathoms, and 
there may probably be less in some parts. Our knowledge of the true situation and extent 
of this bank is very imperfect, for it appears never to have been examined ; a survey of it, 
the Armegon Shoal, and the coast from Pulicat to Masulipatam, would be of great utility, 
as the large Europe ships are sometimes sent to places on this coast, inside of the shoals. 

From Mootapilly to False Point Divy, the coast takes a circular direction, first N. E. then 
Eastward, the distance about 14 or 15 leagues, and forms a bay to the westward of the 
latter ; in this space, the coast is low and woody, having the villages of Pettahpilly and 
Nisampatam, with 2 small rivers near them; Pettahpilly is the westernmost of these, and 
may be known by a flat grove of palimyra trees near it; the lat. of this place is about 15° 
50'N. | | 


FALSE POINT DIVY, in lat. about 15°47/N., projects from the main to the south- 
ward, forming the east side of Pettahpilly Bay, having the River Sippeler and other branches 
of the Kistna, falling into the sea close to it, or in its vicinity. A bank of very shoal water, 
projects from this point about 2 leagues, both to the westward and southward, but is safe ta 
approach, as the depths toward it, decrease gradually. Siups coming from Mootapilly, 
ought to steer along the coast in from 6 to 8 fathoms until they approach false Point Divy ; 
they must then haul to the 8. Eastward to round the shoal flat extending from it, and may 
borrow on it to 44 or 5 fathoms; in these depths the distance from the pomt will be 6 or 7 
miles, and it is advisable to borrow the soundings from the maia, as the distance of the north 


* In the Old Directories, it is said to be only 3 or 4 leagues to the N. E. of Gondegam 3 the description here 
given, is from observations taken in the Dundas. From some of the ports, on this part of the coast, salt is ex- 
ported to Bengal and other places, | | . 


t 
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end of the bank from False Point Divy, (already mentioned having 24 fathoms on it) is not 
correctly known. ‘The Dundas in steering along the coast from Mootapilly toward Masuli- ; 
patam, shoaled once to 44 fathoms on the flat projecting from the False Point, her distance 


from it then 6 or 7 miles. 


POINT DIVY, in lat. 15°59’ N., lon. 81° 16 E. by © > *, bears from the False Point Geo. site of 
N.E, by E, distant 64 or 7 leagues ; the coast between them is low, and forms a small circum” 
bight, with a shoal: flat extending from it to the distance of 5 miles. Point Divy is sur-“ 
rounded by a shoal flat projecting trom it to the southward and eastward about 6. miles, on 
which the sea breaks in sume places; ships in passing it, may occasionally borrow into 54 
or 6 fathoms with a commanding breeze, as the water shoals gradually, though rather sud- 
denly in borrowing on the edge of the shoal. The point is low,* without any distinguishing 
mark, except some trees covering it; for the low level coast which stretches from it to the 
N.N. Westward, forming the w ‘est side of the semi-circular Bay of Masulipatam, is desti- 
tute of them. 

_ Around the point, and between it and the’ former place, several branches of the River 
Kistna fall into the sea; the great quantity ‘of earth carried from the land during the rains 
by these rivers, has probably formed the shoal flats along this part of the coast. 

The rise and fall of tide, is seldom more than 4 or 5 feet in the springs at the mouths 6 
the rivers, but it sometimes happens, when a severe gale of wind blows from the sea, that 
the low land contiguous to it is mundated,, causing a great destruction of property and lives. 

In approaching ‘Point Divy from the eastward, the depths decrease quickly after a ship 
gets on the edge of soundings, about 5 leagues off shore, the lead, ought, ney not to be 


neglected, when standing towards it, or any part of this low coast. 


MASULIPATAM, ‘in lat. 16° 11’ N. lon. 81°13 E. by © D *, bears nearly N. by W. ceo. site of 
4 W. from Point Divy, distant about 12 or 13 miles, the coast between them is low and Sze 
sandy, lined with a shoal flat, having 34 and 4 fathomns on the edge of it, about 5 miles off 
shore. 

With a southerly or westerly wind, a ship bound into the road, may after bringing Point 1 sait inte 
Divy to bear about west in 7 or 8 fathoms, steer along the edge of the flat, shoaling to 5 or "*"™* 
4% fathoms gradually as she approaches Masulipatam, which will easily be known after 
rounding the point, by the appearance of the flagstaff and buildings; should she get into 4 
fathoms, or have a.hard cast, she ought to haul out instantly to the eastward. 

The shore ‘is very flat all round the bay, the depth in approaching it being not more than 
4 a fathom for the distance of near a mile. Ships‘in the fair season, generally anchor at 
Masulipatam abreast the town, in from 4 to 5 fathoms mud, with the flagstaff from W. to W. 
by N., off shore 4 or 5 miles. This town is situated on a small branch of the River Kistna, 
and is a place of considerable trade; the eros cHsuy, cottons, printed in a vane of 
patterns. 

Ships bound to Miecaincns from March to October, should make Point Divy, taking 
care not to fall to the northward; in coming from Madras they should take care to keep in 
soundings, but to avoid the Armegon Shoal, vand that fronting the coast of Mootapillah, they 
ought not to borrow under 20 fathoms in passing, particularly i in the night. When False 
Point Divy is approached, or the coast between it and the true point, they may with the 
wind at 8. W. or Westward, haul into 8 or 9 fathoms, decreasing the depth ot water gra- 
duaHy when round the point, until they reach the road of Masulipatam.. This proceeding 
is proper during: the strength of the S. W. monsoon, but in February, March, and ADM; 


* To guide ships gitar passing this point in the night, o or in hauling rouiid the ae flat eeand Masulipstam, 
a lighthouse erected on it would be of great utility. 


a 
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should the winds incline from S. E. or Eastward, which sometimes happens, it will be pradent 
to keep at a reasonable distance from the land, and steer directly from seaward into the Bay, 
of Masulipatam. ) ee 

When moet In October, November, and part of December, the weather is very unsettled, the winds 

Seeel generally from N. E. and Eastward, and a current running mostly strong to the southward, 

wae therefore, ships bound into any of the ports on this coast during these months, must fall in 
with the land to the northward of the place to which they are bound, for they will seldom 
be able to gain any northing when near the land in this season. As most of the roads on 
the coast are exposed to gales of wind from the sea, which are liable to happen from the Ist 
of October to the middle of December, or 1st of January,* few ships remain in them during 
this period, except on particular occasions. From the 10 or 15th of October, to the 10th 
or 15th of December, is considered the most precarious time. 


and the ad- 


jacent coat. Nearly N. E. by E. 12 leagues, and from Masulipatam E. by N. northerly, about 11 leagues ; 
it forms the eastern extremity of the great bay formed between it and Masulipatam ; and 
close to it on the west side, the river of Narsapour falls into the sea, which is the principal 
branch of the Kistna, and other branches of that river fall into the bottom of the bay to the 
westward. On the bar of. Narsapour River there is 8 or 9 feet water, and 3, 4, or 5 fathoms 
inside, in the passage to the town; a shoal bank projects about 3 or 4 miles to the south- 
ward and westward of the river and point, on which the sands are liable to shift and alter 
the channel leading to the former. The anchorage in the road, is in 44, 5, or 54 fathoms, 
to the westward of the point, near the edge of the flat that extends from the river, off shore 
4 or 5 miles. In a direct course from Point Divy, across the entrance of the bay to Narsa- 
pour, the depths are from 14 to 24 fathoms, shoaling fast toward either Point. 

From Narsapour Point, the coast stretches nearly N. E. by E. about 12 leagues, then 
changes to N. N. Eastward and North, 34 or 4 leagues farther to Point Gordeware; the 
coast between them is low, and may be approached occasionally to 7 or 8 fathoms, but in a 
large ship it is prudent to keep farther out, particularly when within 3 leagues of Point Gor- 
deware, she ought not to borrow under 14 or 15 fathoms in the night toward the extensive 
shoal that surrounds the point; between these points, some rivers fall into the sea. 


Warsspont NARSAPOUR, OR NARSIPORE POINT, in lat. 16° 19’ N., bears from Point Divy 


Geo.siteop POINT GORDEWARE, OR GADAVERY, in lat. 16°48’ N. lon. 82°24’ E., by 

dewere. mean of lunar observations, but in lon. 82° 17’ E., as stated by Mr. Topping, in his survey 

of Coringa Bay, is a low narrow sand bank, extending nearly north and south several miles, 

the north end of it being considered as the point, though some navigators set the low islands 

on the west side of the sand bank, for Point Gordeware, as these are covered with trees and 

Surrounding bushes, but partly inundated at high water. The sands environing the point, on which the 

' sea breaks, extend from it about 3 miles to the N. E. and Northward, having channels for 

boats between some of them; one of them called Hope Island, is a dry sand bank to the 

N.N. W. of the point, from 2 to 3 miles distance, and 24 or 3 miles within the eastern ex- 

tremity of the reef, its north end being in lat. 16° 51/.N.; to the northward of Hope Island, 

the bank consists of soft mud, where it fronts the sea, and the edge of this mud bank, having 

2 and 3 fathoms on it, extends from the northern extremity of the reef, about W.N. W. 

and W. by N. to Coringa Road. A little to westward of the edge of this bank, the bottom 

becomes hard sand, so shoal, that nearly the whole space between Coringa River and Point 
.Gordeware Reefs is dry, or barely covered at low water, 


# Gales of wind have at times, been known to happen during the S. W. monsoon, particularly at its commence-~ 


ment in April or May ; a storm has also been experienced in August, although bad weather is seldom apprehended 
when the S. W. monsoon prevails. 
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The principal branch of Gadavery River, is to the N. Westward of Point Gordeware ; Corin 
Coringa Town is situated on another branch of it, generally called Coringa River, bearing" 
from the Point W. by N., distant 6 miles. This is the best place on the coast for repairing 
or building small vessels, there being a considerable number of shipwrights and caulkers, 
constantly employed building or repairing the numerous coasting traders which belong to, 
or frequent the river or road. On the bar of Coringa River, there is from 12 to 14 feet 
overa sandy bottom in common spring tides; the water here, as well as in the road, is 
smooth, and outside the bar, the bottom being soft mud, it is common to see the country 
vessels aground in it. 7 : 

When over the bar, the leading mark up the river is a small tope of trees about 120 yards 
from the starboard shore, kept a-head about W. by S. ? S., until the river on the starboard 
side is open, a vessel should then steer to the S. Westward, keeping nearest to the starboard 
shore in-passing to Coringa Town, which is situated on the southern shore about a mile from 
the point that forms the entrance on the same side; the depths in the river, within the bar, 
are in general, from 24 to 4 fathoms.- The Company have a resident at the town of 
Ingeram, about 6 leagues up the river, from whence a considerable quantity of piece goods 
is exported. a | : 

The Company’s house at Coringa is in lat. 16° 49’ N.; it is high water here, at 9 hours 
on full and change of moon, the rise of tide from 4 to 6 feet on the springs, and 24 or 3 
feet on neap tides ; but when storms happen, or strong gales blow from the sea, the country 
being low, is liable to inundations, the sea having been known to rise greatly above its ordi- . 
nary level at such times. 

The country vessels generally anchor in 3 or 3} fathoms in Coringa Road, about 14 or Q Auchorage. 
miles from the shore, with the 2 pagodas at Jaggernautporam, or the flagstaff, about N.N.W. 
to N.N. W. 4 W., and Hope Island 8.5. E. 34 E., if this low sandy island is visible; the 
bar off Coringa River will then bear about S.W. by S. Large ships anchor more to the 
northward in 44 or 5 fathoms, nearly abreast of Solinga Pagodas, with Jaggernautporam 
bearing about N. W. by W., and the flagstaff at Coringa S.S. W. or S.S. W.2 W., where 
they may be supplied with wood, water, and provisions; or in the fair season, may get any 


repairs done that may be requisite. . 


JAGGERNAUTPORAM, in lat. 16° 56’ N., about 7 miles nearly due north from jacceratt. 
Coringa, is a village with some white buildings, and 2 small pagodas near it; on the bar at Pm Rive 
the entrance of the river, which is about a mile to the eastward of the village, there is a | 
considerable surf, and it ‘is scarcely navigable by boats at low water; inside, the depths are 
from 4, to 7 or 8 feet, but this river being small, is seldom frequented except by boats or 
donies. The anchorage in the road, is abreast the river’s entrance, in 5 or 5} fathoms soft snd snchor 
mud, with the village bearing W. by N. or W., and Coringa flagstaff about 8.5. W., off 
shore I or 14 mile. Ships may at times, obtain refreshments, and water at this place.* 

To the S. E. and Southward of Point Gordeware, the bank of soundings is steep, from 45 care requi- 
or SO fathoms about 4 leagues off, to 16 or 18 fathoms in a run of 3 or 4 miles toward the preaching 
shore ; Care is therefore, requisite in the night, when approaching the point from seaward, as deware. 
the depths decrease suddenly ; a large ship ought not to come under 16 or 17 fathoms, and 
should _ be prepared to tack immediately after getting soundings. To the northward of the 
point, the soundings are more regular, and do not decrease so suddenly as to.the S. E. and 


Southward. 


* Having our rudder injured in the Nancy during a gale, we put into the road of Jaggernautporam, where 
we remained from the 27th September to the 7th October, 1784, with the rudder on shore repairing, and sailed 


from thence on the day last mentioned. 
SE r 
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Although the reefs surrounding Point Gordeware are dangerous to approach in the night, 
or in thick weather, they may occasionally with a gentle commanding breeze, be borrowed 
on in the day to 9 or 10 fathoms. The Marchioness of Exeter, on the 14th August, 1802, 
steered along the breakers off the point in 7 and 8 fathoms, when the Fadse Point bore 
S.S. W., and the True one W. by S., on with a white building ; and she rounded the N. E. 
extremity of the breakers in 6 fathoms, distant } a mile, with the pagodas at Jaggernaut- 
poram bearing about N. W. by W., which is certainly as close to them as a ship ought to 
venture. 
avivilinto ‘With a southerly wind, bound to the anchorage in Coringa Bay, a ship after rounding the 

reef off Point Gordeware, may steer to the W.N. Westward along the edge of the mud 

bank in 6 or 7 fathoms, until she reach the road ; or in working, with the wind from west- 

ward, she may borrow on the edge of it to these depths at tacking, but the soundings are 

not always regular. From the entrance of Jaggernautporam River, S. W. about 2} miles, 
Bank with 34 and 2 miles from the nearest shore, there is a bank of 34 and 4 fathoms hard ground, that 
"ought to be avoided in a large ship; between it and the shore, the depths are from 44 to 4 
fathoms soft bottom, and the same to the southward, betwixt it and the edge of the mud 
bank, in a channel about 3 of a mile wide. 

Large ships seldom anchor inside the 34 fathoms bank mentioned above, except they 
are in want of careening or repairs ; in such case, the best birth is to the southward of it, 
in 4 or 44 fathoms, in Coringa Road. A little to the northward of the entrance of 
Coringa River, there is an inlet and a village where fresh water may be procured, and about 
half-way between it and Jaggernautporam, is situated the 3 small pagodas of Solinga, with 
the entrance of another inlet or small river a little to the northward. 


round if, 


Wattare. WATTARA, a small town in lat. 17° 26’ N., bears from Point Gordeware N. E. by N., 
and from Jaggernautporam nearly N. E., distant about 15 leagues ; the coast between them 
may be approached with safety to 12 or 14 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles off shore, being 
bold and clear of dangers ; the edge of soundings is seldom distant above 4 leagues from the 
shore. The low coast of Golconda terminates about 6 leagues to the northward of Jagger- 
nautporam, where a ridge of hills or highland begins, from thence stretching along near the 
sea to Ganjam. 


COAST OF ORIXA, OR ORISSA, 
WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Const of THE COAST OF ORIXA, is said to commence to the southward of Wattara, ex- 

a tending from thence to the entrance of the River Hoogly, but the southern part of this 
coast is generally called the Circars, and the name Orixa, used for that part farther to the 
northward. 


Geo. steot  WVIZAGAPATAM, in lat. 17° 423’ N. lon. 83° 26’ E., is distant about 10 leagues 

Nanri NTE. 3 E. from Wattara; the coast between them is a little convex, with middling high 
land near the sea, bold, and safe to approach to 14 or 15 fathoms, within 2 or 3 miles of 
the shore. ; 

najacent Vizagapatam may be known by the bluff headland called the Dolphin’s Nose, which 

ow forms the S. W. point of the road, but it is obscured by the high land beyond it, when 
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viewed from the offing at a considerable distance. About 4 leagues to the S. Westward, © 
k, and 


Pigeon Island is situated almost close to the shore, appearing like a small hummoe 

not discernible until near it: the coast opposite to this island, is sandy and barren. When 
Pigeon Island bears about north 5 or 6 miles, the Dolphin’s Nose, may be plainly scen, and 
the other hills around Vizagapatam; one of these, to the northward of the | is called 
the Sugar Loaf, but the highest is several leagues inland from the town. 

In the 8S. W. monsoon, the best birth for small vessels is close under the N. E. side of the Where to 
Dolphin’s Nose, in 6 fathoms sandy bottom, it being steep to. Large vessels in the same the road. 
season, may anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms mud and sand, with the Green Hill to the southward 
of the Dolphin’s Nose bearing 8. W., the Bar Battery N. W. by W., and the Sugar Loaf in 
one with Walltear House. 

In the N. E. monsoon, it is prudent to anchor farther to the N. Eastward, In the same 
depths, with Walltear House on with the west side of the Sugar Loaf, and the top of 
Green Hill just open with the Dolphin’s Nose; the flagstaff of the fort will then be nearly 
in one with the centre of the Middle Battery, and the mouth of the river open, where a ship 
will be in 8 fathoms sand and mud, off shore 13 or 13 mile; this is a good birth, and 
ships ought not to anchor farther to the northward. When ships bring up, farther out, in 
11 or 12 fathoms, they are in danger of losing their anchors, the bottom being very stiff 
mud. 7 
On the bar at the entrance of the river, there are from 8 to 10 feet water, and sometimes 
more in the N. E. monsoon, but the sands are liable to shift, with a decrease of depth in 
the opposite monsoon. As the water shoalens fast in standing mto the road, sail should be 
reduced in time, before a ship is too near the shore. Abreast the Dolphin’s Nose at 2 or 
24 miles distance, the depths are 20 and 21 fathoms, with it bearing about N. W., and the 
shore continues equally steep from thence toward Pigeon Island ; the bank of soundings 


hereabout, extends 34 or 4 leagues from the land. 


BIMLIPATAM, in lat. 17° 53’ N., bears N. E. about-5 leagues from Vizagapatam ; pimipatem 
the coast between’ them is bold, having 15 and 16 fathoms within 2 or 3 miles of the 
shore. | 
A hill projects out into a headland on the south side of the river, and all the land na sajecem 
near this place is high. Ships may anchor in from 6, to 8, or 9 fathoms, abreast of the @™* 
river and village, in the S. W. monsoon; and a little farther to the northward in the other 
monsoon. | 

From Bimlipatam the coast trends N. E. by N. 8 or 9 miles to Conar, or Conara River, 
and about 2 miles eastward from the river is Conara Point. Nearly opposite to this point, 
in lat. 17° 58' N., there is a dangerous ledge of rocks under water, not easily discerned, 
distant 5 or 6 miles from the shore, called CONARA, or SANTIPILLY ROCKS: close santipiny 
to them on the outside, the depths are said to be 16 and 17 fathoms, so that a ship ought °°” 
not to come under 17 or 18 fathoms in passing on that side. Inside of these rocks, there 
is a safe channel with 9 ot 10 fathoms near them, and 5 or 6 fathoms toward the shore; 
a ship ir passing through it, should keep nearly mid-channel, in 8 fathoms water. | 


CHICACOLE RIVER, in lat. 18° 12’ N., bears from Conara Point N. E. 3 E., distant cricscole & 
G or G& leagues; the coast between them is high, and may be approached to 10 or II fa- 
thoms, about 2 or $ miles off shore.. About 44 leagues to the E. N. Eastward of Chicacole, 
CALINGAPATAM RIVER is situated on the north side of a point of land, to which the cutingspatam 
coast may be approached into the same depths, and at the same distance as mentioned 
above. hips may anchor at these places in 9 or 10 fathoms; there being but little trade, 


they are seldom frequented. 
3 : | 3E@2 
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deo.siteop GANJAM' FLAGSTAFF, in lat. 19° 292’ N. lon. 85° 10’ E., by the observations of 

Cuiem Captain P. Heywood, bears from Calingapatam River nearly N. E. by N., distant 26 
leagues ; the coast between them is high land, and may be approached in general to 12 or 
14 fathoms, about a league from the shore. In this space, there are several small rivers 
and villages near the sea, that of Caletar or Alatar, is 34 or 4 leagues to the N. E. of Ca- 
lingapatam, and about 5 leagues farther is the River Pondy, or Poondy, having several 
rocks projecting from it a considerable distance to seaward. Over this place, some distance 
in the country, the land is high and uneven, called the Ligh Land of Pondy, which along 

Other places the coast becomes of middling height, but equally uneven. Barwa, or Barva River, 1s about 

orthe evast. 5 leagues to the N. Eastward of Pondy, having several hills contiguous, which are not very re- 
markable. From this place to Ganjam, the distance is about 12 leagues N. Eastward ; the 
coast between them contains the small River Sommaveroin nearest to Barwa, and that of 
Carapar, with an oblong hill near it, 3 or 4 leagues from Ganjam. A little to the S. West- 
ward of Carapar Hill, upona woody and level piece of land, stands Monsoorcottah Pagoda, 
and the river of Carapar or Monsoorcottah, is about 4 leagues to the S. W. of Ganjam, 
having a small fort at its entrance. When a scarcity prevails on the coast, ships carry rice 
from Bengal to this place. 

At Ganjam a considerable trade is carried on, particularly by coasting vessels, many of 
which can enter the river, it being of considerable size. Ships may anchor in the road, 
abreast of the fort or river’s entrance, in 8 or 9 fathoms, about 2 miles off shore. The 
bottom along this part of the coast, is sometimes coarse sand or gravel, affording indifferent 
anchorage, and under 20 fathoms about 3 or 4 miles from the shore, the depths decrease 

Bank of suddenly in standing toward it. From Vizagapatam, the bank of soundings lining the coast, 
has generally from 40 to 45 on the edge of it about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, an acute de- 
clivity to no ground ; from 20 to 30 fathoms, are good depths to preserve in coasting along 
with a fair wind. 


Menikptm MANIKPATAM, in lat. 19° 40! N. bears about N. E. by E. from Ganjam, distant 11 
or 114 leagues; the chain of mountains extending along the coast, terminates in several 

andthe coat: saddle hills to the northward of the latter place, leaving between them and the shore a low 
level plain of reddish soil, where it fronts the sea. Ships in coasting along, may approach 
the shore occasionally to 10 or 12 fathoms, but it is preferable to keep in from 16 to 20 
fathoms. : | 

Manikpatam is situated at the entrance of an inlet or small river, leading to the Great 

Chilka Lake, which is said to extend about 10 leagues along the coast; it may be known 
by a small pagoda encompassed with other buildings, having near them some trees. From 
this place, a sand bank is said to project 2 miles, on which the water shoals suddenly from 
10 to 4 fathoms ; a ship ought, therefore, to avoid it in passing, by not coming under 11 or 
12 fathoms. . 

tromthenee, From Manikpatam to Jaggernaut Pagodas, the coast extends about E. N.E. 5 or 6 

© leagues, but the pagodas being a little inland, bear from the former place nearly E. N. E. 3 
N.; between them the coast is low with a sandy beach, and may be approached occasionally 
to 10 or 11 fathoms, about 2 or 23 miles off Shore. 


jacgennat YAGGERNAUT PAGODAS, are 3 large circular buildings, surrounded by several 
Pagodas. smaller ones; they are of a conical form, decreasing in diameter from their bases as they 
rise to the summits, which are covered with white domes, and crowned with an ornamental 
globe or urn, and wind vane. The westernmost pagoda is.the largest, and the eastern 
one the smallest of the three. They are all nearly in one bearing W. by N.; when brought 
to bear N. W. they begin to appear separated, when N. N. W. they are perceived to be dis- 
tinct buildings, though when seen far off, they seem connected at bottom. They are situated 
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upon low land, well clothed with shrubs and small trees ; and as many other white buildings 


stand near them, of diminutive size, in comparison with the largest Pagoda, probably give 
Gee. site of 


an idca of its magnitude greater than the truth. This pagoda is in lat. 19° 48’ 21" N. lon. 
85° 52’ E. by chronometers and lunar observations. 


these, 


Black Pa- 


BLACK PAGODA, in lat. 19° 521’ N. lon. 86° 6’ E., stands also at a small distance ane the 


from the sea, and bears from Jag J 
between them is rather low, having a level and barren aspect, with a steep sandy beach, and 


may be approached to 10 or 12 fathoms; these depths being from 14 to 3 miles off shore, 
- the soundings not always regular. From 15 to 18 fathoms are good depths to preserve in “ 
coasting, which is about 4 or 5 miles off shore ; but caution is requisite in the night, as then, 
the low coast is seldom seen, and if the lead be neglected, or over hove, a ship's proximity 
to the shore may be first discovered by the noise of the surf on the beach, which I have ex- 


perienced. ) 7 
When the Black Pagoda bears N. N. E. it appears like a high rock, rising abruptly at its 


east end, in shape of the gable end of a house, and a high pinnacle like a chimney projects 
up from its western end, trom whence it gradually slopes down to the surface of the low 
land. There are 3 little clumps of trees or hummocks to the N. E. of it, and one to the 
S. W. which shew their tops just above the white sand hills that form the sea coast. This 
Pagoda. being situated on even low land, of reddish aspect, destitute of trees, and being of 
less diameter, and blacker than Jaggernaut Pagodas, may be easily distinguished from the 
latter. They may be seen 6 leagues in clear weather, and when first discerned, resemble 
ships under sail, although in some views, the Black Pagoda appears like a huge rock. 


gernaut Payodas N. 75° E., distant 14 miles; the coast jouas 


from the lat- 


From the Black Pagoda, the distance to the False Point is 16 or 17 leagues, and the tne eoan 


course néarly N. E. by E., but from this Pagoda the coast extends 54 leagues about E. N. E. init 
to the principal branch of the River Gonga, called also Cuttack River, from the large town %*™*"""* 


of this name situated on it at a considerable distance in the country. Off this branch of the 
river, a flat of hard ground projects out to seaward, on which the depth will decrease a little 
if a ship pass over the tail of it, but there is no danger if she keep 2 or 3 miles off shore, 
in from 12 to 14 fathoms; and in day-light, it may, in fine weather, occasionally be ap- 
proached to 10 fathoms. Near this place, other small branches of the Gonga fall into the 
sea, forming low islets, and this elbow, or projecting part of the coast, called Cojung Point, 
has sometimes been mistaken for the False Point, as the shore from it takes a direction 
north 24 or 3 miles, forming a small concavity in the land, nearly mid-way between the 
Black Pagoda and False Point, called Cojung Bay.* The whole of the coast is low to the 
N. E. part of this small bay, and from thence, it stretches N. E. 4 E. and N. E. by E. 


about 5 leagues to the False Point, very low land. From Cojung Point to False Point, the — 


distance is about 8 or 9 leagues ; the coast in this space, may be approached to 10 or 11 fa- 
thoms in fine weather, or occasionally, when working in the day time, or with the wind 
from the land, a ship may stand at times into 8 or 9 fathoms, about 2 miles from the shore, 
the soundings being mostly regular. Ships passing from the Black Pagoda to the False 
Point, generally keep in 14 and 15 fathoms, which is preferable to borrowing nearer the 
land ; particularly with unsettled weather in the night, or with the wind inclining from sea- 


ward, it is prudent not to come under 13 or 14 fathoms. a 
edge of 


Between the Black Pagoda and False Point, there are 40 and 45 fathoms on the 
the bank of soundings, about 5 and 6 leagues off shore ; n 
farther out. 7 | ; 


my 


* Capt. Sackville, informed me, that this concavity is very small, scarcely deserving the name of a Bay’y and 


he has not noticed it as such, in his excellent survey of Orixa, now deposited in the East India House. 
former charts of this coast, a bay 3 leagues deep, and 5 leagues wide, was erroneously delineated in this part. 


ear the point, soundings extend 


To sail alung 
it. 


In the 
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Geo. steorp FALSE POINT, in lat. 20° 19! 38” N., lon. about 86° 46’ E., is low and woody, ap: 

fhe ccatigu: pearing like an island when seen from the S. E. or southward ; Mahanuddy River separating 

on ian’, it from the land on the west side, and the coast having previously a N. Easterly direction, 
turns sharp round at this point to N. by W., giving it an isolated appearance. In clear 
weather, it may be seen from a large ship’s deck in 15 fathoms, at 5 leagues distance. 

From False Point, a dry bank, with some shrubs on it, projects to the eastward, and then 
andthe shea: CUTHS round to the northward in the form of a horse-shoe into False Bay. The water is 
bank around. shoal around the point to a considerable distance beyond the dry bank, the depths being 

only 7 and 8 fathoms about 5 miles from False Point in a N.'E. and Easterly direction, and 
at the distance of 3 miles in a southerly direction from it, the same depths are found. ‘The 
shoal bank surrounding this point, seems safe to approach occasionally to 8 or 9 fathoms, 
as the decrease in depth is very regular. Working along the coast in the King George, we 
had the False Point bearing west at sun-set distant 3 leagues, then in 11 fathoms; from this 
time steering S. W. and S. W. by W. with aS. 5S. E. wind, the depth decreased very re- 
gularly over a bottom of soft mud to 9 fathoms, then rather suddenly, at 9 P. M. until the 
helm was put down in 7 fathoms, and when about had only 6 fathoms: the False Point was 
then considered to bear about N. N. W., distant 3 miles, but it is certainly not prudent for 
any ship to stand into 7 fathoms hereabout, as we did in a large ship during the night. 

From False Point, the coast extends 6 or 7 miles about N. by W. and North, then taking 

an E.N. E. and N. Easterly direction about 8 leagues to the True Point, or Point Palmiras, 
ie sdaze False Bay is formed to the northward of the former. This bay has all over it a soft bottom 
er of green mud, with regular depths decreasing gradually to the shore; but at the northern 
part of it, the quality of the ground changes from soft mud to a mixture of sand and mud, 
with rotten stones and broken shells, on the southern edge of the extensive sand banks and 
reefs environing Point Palmiras. : 
A little to the northward of the False Point, two branches of the river Gonga fall into 
the sea, and farther to the northward in the bottom of False Bay, two sand hills are situated ; 
all the coast but these, is low and woody. 


POINT PALMIRAS*%, in lat. 20° 44’ N., lon. 87° 6’ E., by selecting the mean of many 
Point Pa observations taken by several careful navigators, by © } * and chronometers, bears from 
the False Point N. E. 3 N. distant 10 leagues; but from being abreast of the latter in 14 
or 15 fathoins with it bearing W.N.-W. the direct course is N. E. and the distance 104 
leagues to the outer edge of the bank off Point Palmiras in the same depth, with the Point 
bearing W.N.W. Ships must be guided by the soundings, in passing between them, as the 
flood sets toward, and the ebb from the shore; from 14 to 15 fathoms, are good depths to 
preserve with a fair wind. | 

description ‘Lhe land of Pomt Palmiras is low, and cloathed with Palmyra trees, having on each side 
ies of it, at a small distance, the mouth of a river; that on the south side is navigable by boats 
or small vessels. 7 , 7 

In rounding the bank off the Point, the trees on the land are just discernible in 15 fathoms 
water, distant about 4 leagues from the shore; ships, therefore, seldom see the Point in 
passing, unless the weather is clear, and the reef be approached under 14 or 15 fathoms, 
which ought never to be done in a large ship during thick weather, or in the night. 

About a league to the E. N. Eastward of the Point, lies the sandy Island Mypurra, ex- 
tending east and west nearly 2 miles, and half that breadth, generally called the Island off 
Point Palmiras ; it is situated on the N. E. part of the reef, and between it and the Point, 
there is a channel navigable by small coasting vessels, with a sand in the middle, dry at low 
‘wa 


* Called by the natives Myparrah, from the contiguous sandy island. 
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To the distance of 2 and 3 leagues, or rather farther in some places, Point Palmiras is 
encompassed with an extensive bank or shoal, composed of rocks and sands, on which the 
depths are very irregular in many places, between | and 4 fathoms. On the northern edge, ane the ex- 
this bank is not so steep as it.is to the N. E. and Eastward, for on the north side of the is. bank, oF 
land, the water shoals gradually over a soft bottom until it is approached very close. The which wis 
N. Eastern side of the bank is very dangerous, being steep from 10, to 4 and 3 fathoms, «.o""" 
about 3 and 4 miles to the eastward of the island; were a ship here, to get into 7 fathoms, 
she might be aground before another cast of the lead could be hove, and 14 or 15 fathoms 
abreast this part of the bank, is not 4 a mile from its steep verge, whcre there is only 23, 3, 
and 4 fathoms rocks. Qn the eastern edge, with the Point bearing to the northward of west, 
it is not altogether so steep, the distance from 12 fathoms being about 4 a mile in standing 
on it to 4 fathoms ; but even here, it would be imprudent in a large ship to borrow under 14 tow near 
or 15 fathoms in the night, or under 11 or 12 fathoms in fine weather during the day. Onn sppoachea. 
this part of the bank, there is a reef of breakers about 4 miles to the E.S. E. of the Point, 
with others between it and the island, and rocks may be discerned at low water when the 
bank is rounded close. The southern part of this bank is more flat than any other part of 
its exterior limit; tor here, the depths gradually decrease, and its limit on this side can only 
be known by the change of ground, from soft mud in False Bay, to a mixture of coarse sand 
and mud, with rotten stones and broken shells, upon the edge of the bank. 

A ship passing False Bay in day-light with a westerly wind, may steer along at discretion cantions 
in 10 or 12 fathoms, but should she get into 9 fathoms and see Point Palmiras or the island “*""” 
off it; she ought instantly to haul out into 12 or 14 fathoms in rounding the eastern limit of 
the bank. When blowing strong from the S. W. or Southward, a ship with day-light, after 
rounding the reef or bank off Peint Palmiras, may haul to the westward, and anchor to the 
northward of the Island* in 10 fathoms, or rather less water, where she will be sheltered by 
the reef until the force of the wind is abated.- Instructions have been sent to the Bengal 
Government, to build a lofty lighthouse on this island, to guide ships round the reef in the 
S. W. monsoon. It is also intended, that the pilot vessels be guided in this season by the 
light, im keeping their stations off the Point; and ships will, by this means, discover the pilot 
vessels with more facility than hitherto. 


KANNAKA RIVER, about 5 miles to the N. W. of Point Palmiras, and 2 leagues Kannake 
to the westward of Mypurra Island, is wide at the entrance, but a long flat projects from it" ~ 
near 2 leagues to seaward, on which the depths are generally 2, 24, and 3 fathoms. The 
depths within the entrance are nearly the same, and it appears that vessels drawing under 
12 or 13 feet, may sail imto the river at high water, if a pilot is procured; it is much 
frequented by small vessels, navigated by natives, who carry rice and other articles of trade 
from hence to Madras, and to other places on the Coromandel coast, during the favorable 


monsoon. 
In Capt. Sackville’s survey, a small river, called Domrah River, is placed 10 miles to the 


northward of Mypurra. 
At Pot Palniras, and at the entrance of Kannaka River, it is high water about 9, or 93 
hours on full and change of the moon; the rise of tide is 10 or 12 feet on the springs, and 


7 or 8 feet on the neaps. | 


Choringa 


CHIEU RINGA RIVER, or Creek, bears from the entrance of Kannaka River nearly Choringn 
N.N. W.. distant about 53 or 6 leagues; the coast between them is low, and to the north- th adjaceas 
ward of Kannaka River, a flat dry in some places at low water, stretches out about 4 miles 
* This island is said to afford good fresh water, by digging in the sand. a 
+ It is called Mypwra River, in Capt. Sackville’s survey of Orixa. 
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from the shore; the depths toward the outer edge of it, decrease gradually to 2 fathoms. 
The Bight or Bay of Churinga, called also Kannaka Bay, affords good anchorage, in the 
S. W. monsoon, to the N. Westward of Kannaka flat ; but the shore is all very shoal, there 
not being more than 3 fathoms at the distance of a league from it, and being out of the track 
of ships bound into Hoogly River, the anchorage under the island off Point Palmiras is 
preferable. | as 
Between Kannaka and Churinga Rivers, there is said to be a patch, with overfalls on it 
from 7 to 10 fathoms ; some persons, have thought that there is less water on it, that it lies 
in 11 fathoms, and is perhaps dangerous; but several of the pilots seem to think, there 
is no danger detached from the flat that lines the shore. a3 a eS 
At Churinga River the coast forms a curve, taking a direction from thence nearly N,N. 
E. 5 E., and N. E. by N. about 9 leagues to Bulrameurry, at the entrance of Ballasore river: 
between them, there are other small rivers or creeks, and all the coast is low, with a flat 
stretching along it, on which, the depths are not more than 2} or.3 fathoms above a league 
from the land; and in some places the banks are dry at low water $ a mile from the shore. 


ra Balasore, BALLASORE RIVER’S ENTRANCE, is in lat. about 21°28’ N., and very little to 
the eastward of the meridian of Point Palmiras. From the Point, all the low coast is planted 
with trees until within 2 or 3 miles of the entrance of this river, which on both sides is des- 
titute of them, having a sandy barren aspect; by this it may be known, particularly by the 
small sand hills on the N. E. side. When the Nilgur Hills, (situated inland to the westward) 
are seen, they answer as a. good mark for a ship having occasion to proceed to the anchorage. 
With the extremity of the southernmost or Long Hill, W. 3S. the peak of the middle one 
snchoraze, @PPearing highest and separated from the others W. N. W. or W. by N.ZN., the smallest 
inthe roa, to the N. Eastward bearing N. W. by N., a ship will have a good birth in 5 fathoms mud, 
with the entrance of the river about N. by W. off shore 5 or 6 miles. The bank is here, 
very flat, the depths being 23 and 3 fathoms about 4 miles from the land. From the an- 
chorage in 5 fathoms, the peak of the Nilgur Hills bear W. N. W. distant 19 miles; and 

from Balramgurry at the rivers entrance it bears W. 44° N. distant 14 miles. 

A boat proceeding for Ballasore River, should carry a compass, and in crossing the bar, 
ought to bring the flagstaff at Bulramgurry, or the Banks-hall house N. N. W.: keeping it 
on this bearing, will lead her to the outer beacons, which are poles placed on each side the 

and descrip, entrance of the bar. ‘rom hence, the channel lies directly toward the 5. W. point of the 
river. opening of the river, where the passage is marked out by beacons or poles on each side, 
placed at convenient distances on the extremities of the shoals. At full and change of the 
moon, it is high water about 10 o'clock, and flows from 12 to 15 feet in common springs, 
but there is not more than 2 or 3 feet on the bar at low water, in the dry season; it 1s there- 
fore, proper, not to attempt to pass over it until the last quarter flood, for the sea breaks 

high upon it during the first quarter flood, particularly in the S. W. monsoon. 


reply Creek, PEPLY RIVER, or Creek, bears E. by N. from the entrance of Ballasore River, distant 
| about 6 leagues; it is known by a pagoda on the west side of the creek, having near it a 
tope of trees. Small vessels passing between these places, may steer along the coast in 4 
fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles from the shore, and when the pagoda bears norfh, they may 

haul in near the entrance of the creek, where there is 2 fathoms at low water betwixt it and 

wiaed, the sand. Peply Sand, stretches directly south from the east part of the creek, into 8 fa- 
thoms, distant about 3 leagues from the shore, having 7 fathoms close to, and 3 fathoms on 

“its outer part, but is nearly dry at low water about 4 miles off the land. A ship intending 

to anchor in Peply Road, to the eastward of the sand, ought to steer round its southern end 

in 8 or 9 fathoms, and when the pagoda is brought to bear N. N. W. she may begin to haul 
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up to the N. Eastward, on the east side of the sand, and anchor with the pagoda bearing 
N. W. by N., in 5 fathoms water. 

From Peply River, the distance is about 53 leagues nearly E. by N.$.N. to Beercool a4 
Creek, and trom thence to Invellee, in lat. about 21°48’ N., the direction of the coast is lugellee. 
first E. N. E., then about N. E.; the whole of it is low, and interspersed with sand _ hills. 

The small trading vessels from Ballasore, keep close along the coast between Peply and In- 
gellee, in a small channel with 2 and 3 fathoms in it at low water, formed between the sands 


and the shore. 


ENTRANCE of the RIVER ‘HOOGLY, or CALCUTTA 
RIVER. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHANNELS, SEA REEFS, AND SANDS. 


THE EXTENSIVE BAY, formed between Point Palmiras and the S. Westernmost panesore 
banks, at the entrance of the river Hoogly, generally called BALLASORE ROAD, affords 57 *?>™ 
good anchorage, the bottom being mostly stiff blue clay, intermixed with sand at times, or 
small stones. With Mypurra Island off the point, bearing about S. W., there is a spot of 
bright yellow clay like ochre, which is well in toward the land. | 

During unsettled weather in the S. W. monsoon, it may frequently happen that a ship wherete 
cannot round the recf off Point Palmiras so near as intended, to enable her to anchor on the 4's" 
north side of it in smooth water; in such case, she ought, when round the reef, to haul to™™"°™ 
the N. Westward into 15 or 14 fathoms, and anchor. Here, ships ride easier and more safe 
than farther to the eastward ; being in deep water, the sea runs fair, whereas, it runs high 
and short about the sea reefs, and in the channels between them, with stronger tides than in | 


the road. 


PEPLY SAND, already described, is the westernmost of the numerous banks that pro pepty sas. 
ject to seaward, from the entrance of Hoogly River. 


WESTERN BRACE, begins about 4 leagues to the N. E. of Peply, and 2 or 3 miles westers 
from the shore, from whence it extends 7 leagues nearly S. by E., to lat. about 21° 12° N. *™** 
On the north part it is very shoal, and about 4 miles broad, but becomes more contracted 
in every other part; from 24 or 3 fathoms at low water about the middle of it, the depths 
gradually increase to 7 or 8 fathoms on its southern extremity, where it is Insensibly lost in 
9 fathoms soft ground. The south end of Peply Sand, is directly west from the middle of 
the Western Brace, distant about 3 leagues, with 7 and 8 fathoms soft ground between them, 
shoaling on the edge of the latter to 5 and 4! fathoms. 


EASTERN BRACE, is about 2 leagues to the eastward of the former, having on It yer 
about 1 fathom less water, and about half-way between their northern parts, there is another Bras, ane, 
shoal with 1} fathom on it at low water, and from 4 to 5 fathoms on its southern extreme, 
in lat. about 21°22’ N. This shoal, seems of recent formation, not ig, Sranimne in the 
charts, although upward of 2 leagues in extent nearly north and south. Between the north 
end of it and the shore, and on each side between it and the braces, there are channels with 
3 and 4 fathoms, ending in the Kell. This is a swatch of soft ground, about 4 miles broad, sna the Kee. 

3 F 


Barabulla. 


Long Sand. 
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formed between the braces, with the shoal last mentioned to the northward. The bottom in 
the Kell is generally very stiff clay, the depths from 5 to 7 fathoms at low water. The west- 


ern sea reef, being a continuation of the Eastern Brace, they may be considered as the same 
sand. ) 


BARABULLA, and another parallel sand, begin at the north end of the Eastern Brace, 
from whence they stretch northward nearly to Ingellee, having very shoal water on them, 
and 2$ or 3 fathoins in a channel that divides them, the Barabulla being the easternmost 
of the two, and forms the west side of the o/d channel called the Fair Way. 


LONG SAND, forms the east side of the same channel, extending from lat. about 21° 
15’ N., to the northward of Ingellee, being about 11 leagues in length, of various breadth, 
with many patches on it that dry at low water. ‘The southern part of it is flat, having 5 and 
6 fathoms regular depths, and on each side of this extremity they are nearly the same. 


Gaspersad. GASPER SAND, the most extensive of any in the entrance of Hoogly River, stretches 


Sagor Road, 


and the 
contiguous 
Sands. | 


Thornhill’s 
Channel, 


from near Mud Point, in lat.21°57'N., about S. by W., and this upper part generally 
called the Mizen, is broad and very shoal. It formerly occupied nearly the whole of the 
river in this place, leaving only a small passage along the eastern shore, and the proper chan- 
nel for large ships near the western shore, where the Europe ships used to moor in 6 and 7 
fathoms close to the land at Kedgree; but between this place and the eastern shore, there 
are now two other sands beside the Mizen, separated by channels of considerable breadth. 
The westernmost of these is Kedgree Sand, which is situated exactly in the place where large 
ships used to moor in 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, although that road is now filled up by the sand, 
having not more than 14 and 2 fathoms on it at low water. 
To the southward of the Mizen, Gasper Sand is very narrow; here ships cross over a 
ap in it when passing from Sagor Road to the proper channel leading up the river. In 
Sagor Road the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms: it affords the best anchorage of any place near 
the entrance of the river, although it is not very safe es stormy weather, the tides run- 
ning strong on the springs. This road is formed between Sagor Island, and Gasper Sand, 
which here, bears properly that name; and opposite to the S. W. end of Sagor Island, it 
bends to the 8. S. Eastward, terminating in the upper end of the Eastern Sea Reef, which 
is a continuation of it, and extends to Iat.21° N. ‘The eastern edge of the Long Sand nearly 
joins to the S.W. part of Gasper Sand; and another dangerous sand, nearly dry at low 
water in some parts, lies at a small distance from the latter, but generally considered as the 
tail of the Gasper, and is 3 leagues south from the 8S. W. end of Sagor Island. Directly 
abreast of this, a narrow spit called Sagor Middle Ground begins, and stretches a considera- 
ble way to the southward ; between this and the former, about 12 years ago, was the proper 
channel for ships, but this 1s now nearly filled up, and another channel has opened to the 
westward, between the tail and the body of that sand, which is used at present by all ships 
entering the river by Sagor Channel; and this new passage through the Gasper Sand, has 
been named Thornhill’s Channel. | 
The entrance of this New Channel, is about 9 miles south from the S. W. point of Sagor 
Island, pointed out by 2 buoys bearing east and west of each other 1 mile distant, the west- 
ernmost of which is painted red and the other black, and the depths between them are from 
43 to 51 fathoms. These buoys are in lat. 21° 263/ N. and the channel from them lies N. 
by W. to Sagor Road, on the west side of the black buoy placed about 6 miles from them 
in the upper part of the channel. 
About 24 or 3 miles to the N. E. of the 2 buoys which point out Thornhill’s Channel, 
there is a buoy at the eastern part of the Gasper Sand, in the old channel ; and 2 miles more 
to the N. E.ward, lies another buoy at the western edge of Sagor Middle Ground, pointing 
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out the eastern boundary of that channel ; but there is now a Middle Ridge with 23 fathoms 
water on it, in the old channel, which commences outside of these buoys, and extends 


N. N. W. nearly to the south part of Sagor Island. 


WESTERN SEA REEF, is a continuation of the Eastern Brace, extending nearly western sea 
S.S. E., to lat. 20°59’ N., and bendin+, more to the S. Eastward near its southern end. It euninoe 
is in general about 4 miles broad, the depth at low water, 2 fathoms on the north part, Eaten" 
(where it bears the name of Eastern Brace) deepening gradually to 3 on the middle part, °“” 
and to 4 fathoms farther southward. On the southern extremity, or tail of this reef, the 
depths are 6 and 7 fathoms, with 10 and 12 fathoms near it on the west side, and 9 or 10 


fathoms to the eastward, between it and the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef. 


EASTERN SEA REEF, being a continuation of Gasper Sand, extends about S. 5S. E. kastensea 
to lat. 20° 58’ or 20° 59’ N., the tail of this reef being nearly on the same parallel as that’ 
of the former, and are distant from each other 8 or 9 miles. This reef is not so broad as description. 
the other, but the depths on it are similar, generally 2 fathoms at low water, from the nor- 
thern part, where it joins Gasper Sand, for a great way to the southward, then gradually 
deepening to the southern extremity, where on the tail of it, there is 6 or 64 fathoms at low 
water. As these two banks project a considerable distance farther to seaward than any 
other, they are the principal guides for directing ships into Sagor Channel, now in general 
use; the passage over the Braces into the Western or Old Channel, generally called the 
Fairway, being almost exploded. The sands having greatly augmented, with a considerable 
decrease of depth in the Western Channel, the navigation there, has become dangerous ; 
pilots, therefore, do not take ships into the river by that channel, unless they draw under 
15 or 16 feet water. | 

The Sea Reefs are both steep toward their western edges, but the water shoals gradually 
(though quick) on their eastern sides; in approaching them from sea, the depths decrease 
regularly over a bottom of soft mud, and the bottom is of the same quality in the channels 
between them. 

Upon the Sea Reefs, the bottom is hard sand, with bright specks like steel filings ; and 
on the ebb tide, or near low water, the lead rebounds from them similar to striking on a 
rock. 

The difference in depth between high and low water on them at spring tides, is ge- 
nerally about 10 or 11 feet; and the water is highest over the ground, upon the Sea Reefs, | 
and in Ballasore Road, about 9 or 93 hours on full and change of moon. | 

At anchor, on the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef in 6 fathoms, when the observed lat. was 

21° 02’ N., the lon. measured by chronometers from many lunar observations, was 88° 16! 

E.; and the same station I made 93 miles west from Calcutta by chronometers, which will oe 
place the tail of this Sea Reef about the same lon., allowing Calcutta in lon. 88° 252’ or 
88° 26 E., agreeably to recent astronomical observations made by Dr. Dinwiddie, and 

other persons. 7 

About 7 or 8 leagues.to the southward of the tails of the Sea Reefs, the depths are 
from 50 to 60 fathoms on the edge of soundings ; from thence, the decrease is regular over 
a bottom of soft mud, to 9 and 10 fathoms close to their tails, and sudden to 6 and 7 fa- 
thoms hard ground upon them. - | 

On the’east side of the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef, in lat. 21° 0! N. to 21° 4/ N., the 
depths are generally about 9 and 93 fathoms. at low water, and 104 or 11 fathoms at high 


* The Rev, Wm. Smith made Calcutta in lon. 88° 28’; Mr. Magee made it in 88° 24’; and Capt. Ritchie 
made it in 88° 26' E. ; the mean of these, places it in lon. 88° 26'E. By © meridian alt. taken by reflection in 
water, in 1801, I made the lat. of Calcutta 220 34}’N. In most charts the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef is placed 
on the meridian of Calcutta, which seems to be more easterly than its true relative situation. | 
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water, in the entrance of Sagor Channel ; although here, in most charts, 7 and 8 fathoms 
are the depths marked. ‘The first buoy seen in Sagor Channel, called the Recf Buoy, is 
generally situated close to the eastern edge of the Sea Reef, in lat. 21° 164! N., from 
whence the course is about N. N. W. 3 W. to the buoys of Thornhill’s Channel 10 or 11 
miles. 

oan. 

SAGOR SAND), extends from the S. E. part of Sagor Island, about S. by E., afterward 
S.S.E., in a parallel direction to the Eastern Sea Reet; it is very dangerous, with patches 
dry at low water toward the land, and there is not more than 5 or 6 feet on it at low water, 
for a great distance to the southward. ‘The tail of this sand, in most charts is placed in lat. 
21° 15’ N., but it is mow considered dangerous at low water about that lat., and seems to 
have greatly increased in length, for the tail of it at present, terminates in a narrow point, 
in lat. about 21° 6 or 7’ N., where the depth is between 4 and 5 fathoms at low water, 
mostly hard sand. From its southern extremity, the depths decrease gradually to the north- 
ward on Sagor Sand, as on the Sea Reefs; the quality of bottom is also similar, hard sand 
mixed with bright specks like steel filings, but Sagor Sand is rather of a darker colour. This 
sand is nearly steep to, on both sides, and the breadth of the channel between it and the 
Eastern Sea Rech is in general about 5 miles. 

As Sagor Sand extends much farther to the southward than formerly represented, many 
ships mistaking the hard soundings, they get on it (in coming from the castward in the N. E. 
monsoon) for the soundings of the Eastern Sea Reef, work up in the entrance of Lacam’s 
Channel, on the east side of the former sand, until the clump of trees on Lighthouse Point 
is seen; by which, they discover that they are to the eastward of Sagor Sand, instead of 
being on the west side of it, in Sagor Channel, as they had previously supposed. 

Although Sagor Sand, projects not so much to the southward by about 24 or 3 leagues 
as the Sea Reefs, it stretches much farther out than any other sand in the entrance of Hoogly 
River, and may therefore, be considered as the third Reef that extends far out into the sea; 
the Western Sea Reef being considered as the Ist, the Eastern Sea Reef as the 2d, and 
Sagor Sand as the 3d Reef. 


SAGOR, OR SAUGER ISLAND, extends N.N. W. from lat. about 21° 344! N. to 
21° 413' N., and bounds the great entrance of the River Hoogly on the east side, being 7 
or 8 miles in length, and about half that breadth; near the east side of it, there is a small 
elevation, but like all the land hereabout, it is generally low. 

The creek that separates it from the other land, is dry at low water at the north end; 
there, the rise and fall of tide on the springs is about 4 fathoms, which is greater than at any 
other place about the head of the bay. 

There is an anctent pagoda, and a large tank of fresh watcr on the east side of the island, 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos, who go there in great numbers once every year to 
sacrifice. The Brahmins call the Island Gongo-Sagor, but the natives generally understand 
Gongo-Sagor to be the whole of the land that separates Channel Creek from the western 
branch of Hoogly River, except the smal! island contiguous to the north end of Sagor, 
called Coxe’s Island, which is near a league in length, and 2 miles broad, and bounds the 


N. E. side of Sagor Road. 


CHANNELS AT’ PRESENT NAVIGABLE INTO THE RIVER HOOGLY, 
are first the INSIDE CHANNEL, stretching from Ballasore close along the shore to 
Kedgree, inside of, or to the north-westward of all the shoals; with depths in it, generally 
from 2 to 3 fathoms at low water, and is used by the small coasting vessels, which are navi- 
gated. by natives, and draw little water. | 
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FAIRWAY, OR WESTERN CHANNEL, bounded on the east side by the Long Fairway, of 
Sand, and beyond its extremity, by the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef; on the west side by the chau, 
Barabulla, Eastern Brace, and Western Sea Reef, and a small shoal called the French Flat, 
situated near the edge of the Eastern Brace, in lat. 21° 19° N., where the outermost buoy 
of this channel used to be placed. The @d, or Fairway Buoy, was generally placed 5 or 6 
miles about N. N. W. from it, near the edge of the Eastern Brace, in lat. about 21° 25’ N., 
but the buoys are sometimes taken up and placed differently, as the sands are liable to 
change continually, in this great river. 

Ships passing out by the Fairway, used to proceed down betwixt the French Fiat, and the 
tail of the Long Sand, and there, the channel became wider between the tails of the Sea 
Reefs, in proceeding out to seaward. 7 

Bound into the river, by the Fairway Channel, the manner of proceeding was different ; Route par 
for after running into Ballasore Road, and finding a pilot, the practice was to cross over the ths chaumel. 
middle of the Western Brace into the Kell,* where the pilots generally anchored ships at 
the approach of nivht, or when they judved the depth of water on the Eastern Brace not 
sufficient for crossing. When the flood answered, the Eastern Brace was generally crossed 
in lat. about 21° 20! to 21° 23’ N., a little to the southward of, or abreast the Fairway 
Buoy ; being then in the channel, a course was steered from this buoy to the N. N. East- 
ward for the Lower Buoy of the Barabulla, between which sand to the westward and the 
Long Sand to the eastward, was the track formerly pursued in proceeding up the river. 
This channel cannot be navigated with safety at present, by ships drawing above 14 or 15 


feet water. 


MIDDLE CHANNEL, formed between the Long Sand to the westward, and the Eas- midate chan 
tern Sea Reef and Gasper Sands to the eastward, is narrow, with only 3 fathoms water in" 
several places ; it is, therefore, seldoin navigated by vessels of any description. 


SAGOR CHANNEL, OR EASTERN CHANNEL, formed by the Eastern Sea savor chau. 
Reef on the west side, and Sagor Sand to the eastward, is that at present in general use, by ** 
ships entering or departing from the River Hoogly, and it lies nearly ina N. N. W. direc- 
tion, and opposite. The lower, or outermost buoy in this channel, called the Reef Buoy, is 
now generally placed in 54 fathoms, near the edge of the Eastern Reef, in lat. about 21° 
163’ N. It is aé present a red one, of the spire form, invented by the sagacity of Mr. 
Waddel. They ride greatly elevated, resembling beacons when viewed at a considerable 
distance, and are discerned much farther than those of the common construction. Whena 
few miles to the northward of the Reef Buoy, the trees on Sagor may be seen from the poop 
of a large ship. About 10 or 11 miles N.N.W. 3 W. of it, 2 other buoys of the same 
form, placed on the edges of the sands, point out the entrance of the new channel, which is 
here, contracted by the tail of Gasper Sand on the east side, and by a projecting part of the 
Reef to the 8. W., which here forms an elbow, making it necessary to steer about 


N. W. in approaching the buoys to enter the channel. 
Near the eve of the Eastern Sea Reef, in lat. 21° 21' N. there is a spit with 3 fathoms 


at low water, where a buoy was formerly placed. | 
A ship arriving at the entrance of Sagor Channel, during favorable weather in the N. E. te“ork =p. 


monsoon, and certain of her situation, may work up a considerable way with safety, in search X,E™™ 


* The bottom being stiff clay in the Kell, and a heavy ground swell tumbling into it at times in the S.W. monsoon, 
ships were frequently unable to weigh their anchors, and cross over the Eastern Brace, until the weather became 
more moderate ; this occasioned a great loss of time, and not seldom, of anchors. Proceeding into the river, by 
the western channel, we lost 2 anchors in. the Kell, and had our capstan broken, by the pitching of the ship 
when endeavouring to weigh them. I have known other ships arrive at Diamond Harbour without ah anchor 


to let go, having lost all they had in Ballasore Road, and in the Kell. 
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of a pilot. In doing this, she may borrow on the edge of the Eastern Sea Reef in tacking 
from the west side of the channel, as the water shoals regularly upon the verge of it on that 
side, although rather quick in some places. The depths in mid-channel, from 8} and 9 fa- 
thoms, between the tail of the Sea Reef and the tail of Sagor Sand, will decrease regu- 
larly as she works to the northward, to about 6 fathoms when near the Reef Buoy. Here, 
the depths are nearly the same from side to side, there being. only about 4 a fathom more 
water toward Sagor Sand, than there is in the western side, near the Sea Reef. 

When near the Reef Buoy, or in lat. about 21° 14’ N., a ship ought not to stand so near 
the edge of Sagor Sand as to shoal her water, in working farther to the northward ; for it is 
steep to, and dangerous to borrow upon. ‘The best guide is to take the soundings from the 
edge of the Sea Reef, which may be approached to 5, or a 4 less 5 fathoms in working, 
until 5 or 6 miles to the northward of the Reef Buoy,:or until the buoys on the tail of 
Gasper Sands are seen; then, the trees will be visible on Sagor Island, from the poop or 
mizen shrouds, if the weather is clear, and she ought to anchor until a pilot is obtained. 
Here, she will have 43 or 5 fathoms at low water in the proper track, and it would be im- 
prudent to venture farther up the channel without a pilot. 


DIRECTIONS to approach the RIVER HOOGLY; WINDS, 
and C URREN TS, or TIDES. 


SOUTH-WEST MONSOON, is preceded by Southerly and S. W. winds, which gene- 


winds com- rally commence about the entrance of Hoogly River, off Point Palmiras, and along the nor- 


mence in the 


thern part of the Coast of Orixa, about the latter part of February, or early in March ; but 
not so early on the N. E. side of the bay. 

Along the head of the bay, in the vicinity of the sands and rivers, from December to 
March, or until the southerly winds set in strong, there are frequent light airs and calms, 
with a very smooth sea. These calms or faint airs, are liable to happen day or night, but 
the breeze generally fails with the setting sun, and a calm continues in the first part of the 
night. About midnight, a gentle breeze often commences at S. E. or Southward, veering 
gradually to W. and N. W. in the morning, and continuing this circular course, increases in 
strength from the northward about § or 9 A. M., with the rising sun. 

Toward the endwf March, or early in April, the Southerly or S. W. winds, begin to set 


-mom> in regular and strong, with cloudy weather, and sometimes rain; but the stormy weather of 
gormyses- the S. W. monsoon, with hard squalls and much rain, is seldom experienced until about the 


middle, or latter part of May, which continues until September. In June and July, the 
weather is most severe, for toward the middle of August, it is sometimes fair for several 
days together, although hard gales have also been experienced in this month, in some seasons. 
In September, the S. W. monsoon being on the decline, the weather is generally moderate 
and cloudy, with little rain; toward the latter part of this month, or early in October, the 
southerly winds fail, and are followed by variable breezes; and sometimes a storm is ex- 
perienced all over the bay in September or October, previous to the setting in of the N. E. 
monsoon. 


THE CURRENT, on the coast of Orixa, sets to the N. E. toward the entrance of 
Hoogly River, after the commencement of southerly winds, in February or March; about 
the middle of July, the freshes from the rivers, occasioned by the rains, generally produce a 
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current setting round Point Palmiras to the southward ; after which, a small drain is often 
found to set to the S. Westward, until January following. 

Off Point Palmiras, weak tides are often experienced on the neaps, which have consider- 
able strength on the springs, the flood sets round the reef along the coast, into Kannaka 
Bay, but at the distance of a few leagues from the reef, the flood sets N. Kk. and N. E. by 
E. in the S. W. monsoom 

A ship, therefore, passing the reef at a great distarfce, will be set to the eastward; and 
when near it, will be set by the flood to the N. Westward, into Kannaka Bay. 

When the southerly winds begin to have strength, during the latter part of March, OF pirections to 
early in April, the weather is generally hazy, preventing the land from being discerned unless }?;o%s"V. 
it is very near, nor can observations be always obtained. It is therefore, proper, for all ™™”°°" 
ships bound to the River Hoogly in the S. W. monsoon, to fall in with the coast of Orixa 
well to the southward, about Pondy, or between it and Ganjam, where the land is of con- 
siderable height. ‘They ought certainly not to exceed the lat. of Jaggernaut Pagodas, before 
getting in with the coast. 

When a ship’s distance from the land is not correctly known, at the time she is to the 
northward of lat. 18° N., it will be prudent to haul in, to get a ou of the coast, if it be 
day-light ; in the night or in thick weather, the lead will be a sufficient guide, when it is 
attended to with care. Although the bank of soundings extends but a few leagues from the. 
land, there is generally from 30 to 35 fathoms about 2 or 3 leagues off shore, between the 
high land of Pondy and the Black Pagoda; if therefore, the lead is hove every half hour, 
when the rate of sailing is not great, it will give timely warning in approaching the coast. 
About Ganjam, the water shoals fast under 20 fathoms toward the shore. 

Having seen the land, or got into soundings, a ship may steer along the coast, keeping in 
18 or 20 fathoms in the night, or with unsettled weather, until abreast of Manikpatam ; she 
ought then to haul into 14 or 15 fathoms if it is day-light, and the wind favorable, to get a 
good sight of Jaggernaut and Black Pagodas, in passing. ‘They will be discerned from 17 
or 18 fathoms, although the weather is hazy, but with a commanding breeze in day-light, 
the coast hereabout may be approached with safety to 12 or 13. fathoms, about 3 or 4 miles 
from the shore. 

As the land is low and sandy close to the sea, it will not be seen in the night, unless a 
ship is very near ; and in hazy weather, the noise of the surf on the beach would probably be 
the first indication of danger ; it is, therefore, prudent, in the night,not to come under 15 fa- 
thoms, nor to deepen above 17 or 18 fathoms, which depths may be preserved by attending 
to the lead, and running under easy sail. | 

It must be remembered, that from Manikpatam to 4 or 5 leagues beyond the Black 
Pagoda, the direction of the coast is generally between E. by N. 4 N. and E. N.E.; and 
from this Pagoda the course is about N. E. by E. to False Point, distance 16 or 17 leagues. 

Being 3 or 4 leagues past the Black Pagoda, a direct course should be followed to obtain 
the proper soundings off False Point, taking care not to haul into Cojung Bight or Bay, 
about half-way between them, which, although small, has sometimes been mistaken for False 
Bay ; this cannot happen if the Jaggernaut or Black Pagodas are seen, and the distance 
from them attended to. As the flood inclines toward the shore, and the ebb from it, in 
steering for False Point the lead must be the principal guide; 14 and 15 fathoms are good 
depths to preserve with a fair wind, and the bottom will generally be green mud, mixed at 
times with brown sand and shells. 

The depths decrease gradually toward the bank surrounding False Point, but it 1s prudent 
to keep in 14 or 15 fathoms when passing it in the night, or in 16 fathoms if the wind is 
S. Easterly. - 7 

When abreast of False Point, in 14 or 15 fathoms, the bottom in some places is coarse 
brown sand and shells, with black specks; in other places, mud’and sand ; but to the north- 
ward of this point, all over False Bay, the bottom is very soft green mud. 


Carntions to 


be observed 
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With False Point bearing W. N. W., in 14 or 15 fathoms, the course is N. E. 10 leagues, 
to clear the bank off Point Palmiras, but as the tides affect a ship laterally, the lead is the 
only certain guide, and she ought to keep in 14 or 15 fathoms with a commanding breeze, 
or in 16 fathoms if the wind is 5. Easterly. 

After passing False Point, and getting soundings of soft green mud, these will continue in 
crossing the southern part of False Bay; but when 5 or 6 leagues from the former point, in 
15 and 16 fathoms, the bottom changes from soft mud to reddish sand and shells, on the 
southern part of the extensive bank surrounding Point Palmiras. Keeping in 15 fathoms 
in rounding the bank, the bottom will continue nearly the same, red or brown sand with 
shells, uniil Point Palmiras is abreast, bearing about W. N. W.; then the sand is intermixed 
with black specks and gravel stones, which are the soundings of the reef. When near the 
edge of it in 13 or 14 fathoms, the sand is coarse with gravel, but farther out in 17 or 18 fa- 
thoms, it is generally of fmer quality, intermixed with black specks and shells. 

These soundings of the reef, are considered the best guide to point out when abreast of 
Point Palmiras in the night, or in thick weather; from whence, it is proper to haul up 
N.N. W. for the station ot the pilot vessels in 15 or 16 fathoms in Ballasore Bay, or Road. 
It, however, has been often experienced, that ships after having rounded Point Palmiras in 
17 fathoms, and deepened into 19 fathoms, hauled up N. N. W. for the road, but were car- 
ried over toward the Western Sea Reef by a strong ebb tide, which sets cut of the road to 
the S. E., and the flood to the N. W.,* during the S. W. monsoon. 

False Pot has sometimes been mistaken for Point Palmiras, and the latter sometimes 
for the former, whereby several vessels, in the first case, have been wrecked on the shore, 
by hauling into False Bay instead of the Bay of Ballasore, and others have got to the east- 
ward on the sea reefs by keeping too far from the land. To avoid either of these extremes, 
the following remarks may be useful. | 


To round both the False and True Points, 15 fathoms is a good track, and also in crossing 


in rounding fhe bay between them; this depth is far from danger off the former, and also when Point 


Point Pale 
yairas. 


Palmiras bears well to the northward, but when this Point is bearing to the southward of 
west, the 15 fathoms track is not far from the edge of its reef; for here, the water shoals 
suddenly from 10 to 7 fathoms, then 23 or 3 fathoms rocks, in some places. 

If the Pagodas, or the coast near them, or Manikpatam has not been seen, and in steering 
along in 14 or 15 fathoms, a ship get soundings of sand, shells, and black specks, which are 
thought to be those off False Poit, but uncertain whether they may not be those off Point 
Palmiras, her situation not being correctly ey To determine this, it may be observed, 
that the water will not deepen in steering N. E., from having 15 fathoms off the False 
Point ; but in steering the same course from having 15 fathoms on the edge of the bank off 
Point Palmiras, the water will deepen gradually to 17 and 18 fathoms; she ought then, to 
haul to the N. N. W. or N. Westward, until she get into 16 or 15 fathoms on the western 
tide of Ballasore Road, in which depths, the pilot vessels generally anchor at night, during 
the S. W. monsoon. . 

If blowing strong at 8. W. and rounding the reef off Pomt Palmiras in day-light, a ship 
may steer along the edge of itin 12 or 14 fathoms, taking care not to approach the N. 
Eastern part under 12 or 13 fathoms, where it is dangerous and steep under 10 or 11 fa- 
thoms. When round that part, she may haul to the N. W., and anchor to the northward 
of the Sandy Island Mypurra, where she will be sheltered from the sea by the reef. 

Another guide to know the soundings off the False Point from those off Point Palmiras, 
may be observed. Ifin 15 or 16 fathoms, abreast the former, a ship steer north, the depth 


* The flood only sets to the N. W. and N. N. W., in the vicinity of the reef; for a few leagues farther out, in 


19 or 20 fathoms, it sets frequently to the N. Eastward, or becomes a constant N. Easterly current in blowing 
Te : ; 
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will soon decrease over a bottom of soft mud or green ouze, in False Bay; but from 15 or 
16 fathoms abreast of Point Palmiras, the water will not shoal steering north, but rather 
deepen, if a ship is clear of the N. Eastern extremity of the reef. If a ship haul up too soon 
for Ballasore Road, the water will shoal suddenly on the N. Eastern edge of the reef, over 
a sandy bottom ; she ought in such case, to edge out immediately into 15 or 16 fathoms, 
the bottom then, in the fair track, will soon change to stiff blue clay, mixed with sand and 
stones, or at times with shells; and this is, in general, the quality of the ground to the north- 
ward of Point Palmiras, in the bay of Ballasore. 

The lighthouse intended to be erected on Point Palmiras, will be of great utility to guide A lighthouse 
ships round the reef by day or by night, when visible; for, by the bearing of the light, they be buitt om 
will be enabled to borrow on the edge of the reef where the soundings are regular, and avoid mira. 
the steep parts at its N.E. end. When clear of this extremity, the light will answer as a 
farther guide to conduct them into smooth water, where they can anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms 
under lee of the reef, when the light is brought well to.the southward. 

It is also said, that after the lighthouse is built, this anchorage un 
of Point Palmiras, is to be adopted as the proper station for the pilot vessels to ride during p 
the S. W. monsoon, when the weather is stormy. It is probable, that ¢hen some pilots will 
always be found at their station, for hitherto, ships have frequently rode in Ballasore Road 
for several days together, in danger of losing their anchors, all the pilot vessels being in the 
river, which often happens in blowing weather. 

Although the lighthouse may be erected on Point Palmiras, it will sometimes happen by 
night or by day, that thick rainy weather will prevent the light, or lighthouse, from being 
discerned ; consequently, at such times, ships will have no guide but the soundings in round- 
ing the reef, as is the case at present. When this happens, they may be liable to fall to 
leeward of the anchoring station under the point, if none of the pilot vessels are found at their 
stations in the offing. For although these vessels may in stormy weather anchor under My- 
purra Island and the adjoining reef, it is intended, when the weather will permit, that they 


keep under sail in a line directly east from the lighthouse. 
When any pilot vessels are in Ballasore Road during the 8S. W. monsoon, they generally Thelr pre 


der the lee of the reef Intended 
sauge oO 


ilots station. 


anchor in the evening in from 13 to 15 fathoms water*; in the morning they weigh when ins. w. 


the weather will permit, and traverse the road in search of ships during the day: but the 
following instructions, issued by the Master Attendant at Calcutta, to the pilot vessels, will : 
best point out their present cruizing station. 
Ist. The vessel under your charge, being now ready for sea, equipped, and completely 
stored for a cruize of three months, you are hereby directed to proceed out with her into the 
roads with all practicable expedition, in order td cruize (for the general benefit of the trade raising 
ilot Vessels 


resorting to this Port) off the outer edge of the reef off Point Palmiras, bringing the Point! 
to bear by sight or computation West, which position will place you in about 16 fathoms trance of 


water (the ground composed of sand and gravel, with broken shells and black specks), or River.’ 


in lat. about 20°43’ N. and this line is to be the Southern boundary of your cruizing station 


during the S. W. monsoon. 

2d. As the proposition above assigned is invariably passed or crossed by all ships and 
vessels bound into the River Hooghly, during the S. W. monsoon, it is therefore desirable 
that you should keep as near it during the continuance of your cruise, as the state of the 
winds, weather, and tide will admit ;—all considerations which comprehend the security of - 
the vessel under your charge from the enemy, and other disasters, are left to your discretion, 
as the necessary consequence of the dependence placed in your zealous and faithful execution 


of the important trust confided to your management. 
wate ancher in sight of each other, in an east and west line, and if three vessels are out, spread 
3G 


« They m 
about 8 or 9 
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$d. On the change of the seasons, you are to quit the station prescribed in the preceding 

paragraph, and to cruise off the tail of Saugor Reef, in lat. 21° N. lon. (about) 88°40’ F., 

" being particularly cautious in guarding against the designs of the enemy’s cruisers. 
Directions, = Ships, therefore, in the S. W. monsoon, should not go under 15 or 14 fathoms toward 
ing them. the Western Brace, where they ought to anchor in the night; or if blowing hard, they may 
keep nearer the western shore, and anchor in 11 or 12 fathoms. -When the weather is mo- 
derate, they ought to keep under sail in the day, with the ebb tide, standing occasionally to 
the eastward to 11 or 12 fathoms, near the tail of the Brace, crossing the road in 14 and 15 
fathoms. By traversing the Road in the day, when any pilot vessels are there, the chance of 
soon discovering one, will be much greater than by remaining at anchor ; but attention to the 
set of the tides is requisite, for a ship keeping under sail with strong flood tides on the springs, 

might be hable to get over to the eastward, upon, or near the Western Sea Reef. 

he pilot vessels are generally snow rigged, with a small jigger mast on the stern, and the 
first that is spoken with, by any ship, if it is not their ¢urn to take charge, they will direct 

her where to find the pilot, whose vessel will shew a small red flag at the gaff end. 

A vessel has been recently built, purposely for a floating light, and to be stationed on the 
western edge, or tail of the eastern sea reef, which will fe an excellent guide for ships ap- 
proaching the eastern, or Sagor Channel: another floating light, it is said, will be placed at 
the tail of the Gasper Sand, to lead ships into Thornhill’s Channel, and a third light to be 
shewn by the mooring vessel in Sagor Road. 

Cewtions Should a ship get accidently on the tails of any of the Sea Reefs, she ought not to stand 

epproaching into shoal water, for the sea runs high upon them in the S. W. monsoon ; it will be prudent 
to tack, or haul off immediately into deep water, or anchor until the ebb tide enables her to 
work to the southward clear of them. 

In September, when the strength of the monsoon is abated, it is not considered so dan- 

_ gerous to stand to the eastward into 12 or 14 fathoms near the tails of the sea reefs, parti- 
cularly in favorable weather ; by doing so, pilots may at times be found, bringing out ships 
by the Eastern Channel ; but it is only when no pilots are found in the road, and the wea- 
ther settled, that a ship may venture to stand near the tails of the sea reefs in search of one, 
and it ought not to be done in the months when the monsoon generally blows strong.* 

anata Since the Western Channel has become dangerous for large ships, by a decrease in the 

Eastern’ depth of water, and the Eastern, or Sagor Channel, now adopted, the pilots to enter it, in 
conducting ships from Ballasore Road in the S. W. monsoon, steer to the eastward, crossing 
over the tails of the Western and EasterrSea Reefs ; the soundings obtained on these, being 
their principal guide. 
- This most eligible track to enter the River Hoogly, was pointed out by Mr. Lacam, and 
recommended by him near 40 years ago; but although then, considered by some persons as 
a visionary scheme, has at last been adopted from necessity. 


x.z.mon NORTH-EAST MONSOON, generally commences early in October, along the head 


cee of the Bay, or about thé middle of that month, but not so early in the central and southern 
part, between the Nicobar Islands and ee for there, 8. W. and Westerly winds prevail 
frequently in October, and sometimes in November. 

in the head 


uw ietead ~~ To the northward of lat. 17° or 18° N., the winds are often very light in the N. E. mon- 


* Some navigators, however, well ear with the river, have crossed over the sea reefs, without pilots, 
im ships at an easy draught of water. e Sir William Paltney, about 500 tons burthen, being light with troops 
on board, arrived in Ballasore Road 10th of J ee 806; finding no pilot vessels there, she weighed at day-light, 
crossed the western sea reef in 5 fathoms, and Steering on to the eastward, soon after, the Eastern Sea Reef in 4 
fathoms: at noon she hove to, in 6 fathoms soft ground, in Sagor Channel, lat. observed 21° 15' N. directly after 
the a buoy was seen, then made sail up channel, passed the Gasper buoy at 4 P. M. and half an hour after 
got a pilot. 
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soon, sometimes inclining at N. E., but more frequently between N.N. E. and N. by W. 
Calms and faint airs prevail much in the north part of the bay, particularly in soundi 
along the bead of it, and along the coast of Aracan, during the whole period that the N. E. 


monsoon predominates in the open sea. 


THE CURRENTS, in the early part of this monsoon, generally set to the S. Westward ana caren 
in the northern part of the bay ; and near the coast of Aracan, Southerly or S. Easterly cur- season. 
rents prevail more than any other, throughout this season. In the open sea, well out from 
the coast, there is seldom any southerly current, but generally a drain to N. W. or N., and 
sometimes to N. Eastward. 

Ships bound to Hoogly River during the N. E. monsoon, were formerly directed to keep track atong 
close along the coast of Aracan to lat.21°N., or in sight of the White Cliffs, and from Coss not” 
thence, to steer W. or W. by N., between lat. 21° N., and 21°20’ N.; which route is not” 
advisable to be followed. 

This circuitous route was chosen, that ships might be enabled to anchor in moderate 
depths when calms and faint airs prevailed, and to prevent the currents occasioned by the 
freshes out of the rivers from drifting them to the southward out of soundings. These sou- 
therly currents, are, however, seldom experienced, except in the vicinity of the land, where 
also faint airs and calms prevail more than farther out in the open sea; on which account, it 
seems advisable to keep at a moderate distance from the Aracan Coast, and the N. Eastern 
angle of the bay, in proceeding to the River Hoogly in the N. E. monsoon.* 

Vhether from the vicinity of the Andaman Islands, or from Cape Negrais, a ship has de- pireetions 


parted, she ought to endeavour to make as much northing as the winds will permit, taking (uit 
care not to get too far to the westward ; this will be avoided, by tacking to the eastward at Hoogly in 
times, when the wind veers more northerly than usual. ieee 
In an indifferent sailing ship, or when the longitude is not correctly ascertained by chro- 
nometers or otherwise, it may be prudent to endeavour to get into soundings, about 14 or 15 
leagues to the eastward of Sagor Sand, then cross over the Swatch, or chasm in the bank, 


which will point out the true situation. 


THE SWATCH OF NO GROUND, extends nearly N. by E. from lat. 21° to 21° 29! swaten of 
N., and is about 5 leagues broad, but its shape and dimensions are not exactly determined; “" 
there are no soundings to be got in it, with from 150 to 50 or 60 fathoms of line. Its nor- 
thern extremity is distant from the land only about 5 leagues, with depths between them from 
13 fathoms near the former, decreasing to 3 fathoms toward the land. Round the other 
parts of it, the depths are generally from 40 to 20 fathoms. The western edge of the Swatch 
in lat. 21°19’ N., is about 11 or 12 leagues to the eastward of Sagor Sand. 

Ships which get into soundings far to the eastward, ought to borrow toward the land to 17 
or 20 fathoms, that they may be enabled to anchor in moderate depths when requisite, or . 
benefit by the tides, when favorable for proceeding to the westward. For in deep water 
calms are frequent, with a drain of easterly current in the N. E. angle of the bay, and the 
influence of the ebbs setting to the southward, reaches farther out than that of the flood cures, . 


tides. 


TIDES AND CURRENTS, at the mouth of Murjattah River, situated nearly half-way ae dee. 
between Point Palmiras and Chittagong, the flood sets due north, but between it and the along the 
mouths of the Ganges and Megna Rivers, as the distance to the eastward is increased, the tay, - 
more the flood sets to the eastward of the north point. In like manner, between Murjattah 


* Brief instructions for ships proceeding into the Bay of Bengal during this monsoon, have been given ina 
former section of this work. 
3G2 
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and Hoogly Rivers, the tide inclines to the westward of north, and the latter part of the 


flood, sets nearly west. 

and near the At the tails of the astern and Western Sea Reefs, and a little outside of them, it fre- 

sarees. quently happens in the N. E. monsoon, that the tides set constantly to the westward; the 
ebb running about 5. W. 14 and 2 knots on the springs, continues 7 hours, then abating a 
little in velocity, changes gradually to west; and this is the flood tide, which is weaker, runs 
a much shorter time than the ebb, and seldom sets more to the northward than W. by N. or 
W.N.W. On advancing a little farther up the channel, between the Eastern Sea Reef and 
Sagor Sand, the flood takes a direction more northerly, in the plane of the channel, and the 
ebb in the opposite line. 

These westerly tides or currents, about the tails of the Sea Reefs, combined with faint 
breezes and frequent calms, retard greatly all those ships from reaching the Eastern Chan- 
nel, which by adhering to directions given when the western route was followed, have run to 
leeward into Ballasore Road to look for pilots. 

Where to At present, the station of the pilots in the N. E. monsoon, is at the entrance of the East- 

pilotsin ~~ ern Channel, and they generally anchor on the Eastern Sea Reef at night, or during the flood. 

scon, in the day. At times, a pilot vessel may be found to the eastward of Sagor Sand, or to the 
westward of the Western Sea Reef, on the look-out for ships that have deviated from the 
‘common route ; but as several of the pilot snows were captured by French privateers, they 
seldom ventured so far out as the tails of the Sea Reefs; and unless they were met with, 
conducting ships out of the river, inward-bound ships had often to work up channel to the 
Reef Buoy, or a little higher before a pilot could be got; but they will zow no doubt be 
found at the tails of the reefs. 

Cantions From what has been stated, it is advisable for all ships bound to Hoogly River, from the 

requisite, ° : : 
commencement of the N. E. monsoon, to its failure in the early part of March, to endea- 
vour not to get to the westward of the Eastern Sea Reef; but rather to obtain soundings on 
this reef, or on the tail of Sagor Sand, that their true situation may be known. 

A ship coming directly from the southward upon the tail of a sea reef, cannot be certain 
on which of them she has struck soundings, although her longitude may be known tolerably 
well by chronometers or observations. She ought, in this case, to keep a good look-out for 
ships coming out of the river, and if several are seen, or a single large one be standing out 
to sea, her situation may be known, for in all probability, those ships are proceeding out by 
the Eastern Channel. 

to approach == '0 approach this channel from seaward, when the longitude is known near the truth, the 

Sagor Chap- ° ° : 

nel inthis most advisable method is to get soundings on the tail of Sagor Sand, or on the Eastern Sea 

mone" Reef. To effect this, a ship should endeavour to get into lat. 21°6! or 7° N., whilst to the 
eastward of Sagor Sand, and steer west, keeping in 84 fathoms at low water, or about 94 
or 10 fathoms at high water; she will have soft ground in this parallel until the depth de- 
erease suddenly on the tail of Sagor Sand, over a hard bottom. If near low water, she 
may edge to the southward a little, and after crossing its southern extremity in 5, 6, or 7 
fathoms, haul to the N. Westward into the proper channel. If it is more than half flood, 
she may cross over Sagor Sand when the latitude does not exceed 21° 10! or 21°12’ N., but 
this sand or reef, being steep on both sides, ought always to be approached with caution, 
particularly to the northward of the latitude last mentioned. 

If in steering to the westward, a ship keep between lat. 21° and 21° 4’ N., she will miss 
the tail of Sagor Sand, but get upon the Eastern Sea Reef in 54 or 6 fathoms hard sand, 
about 8 miles to the westward of the former; it seems, however, preferable, to keep so far 
up as to get the first hard soundings on Sagor Sand, when the weather is favorable, and the 
sea smooth, to prevent mistakes ; for many ships have thought the soundings they had on it, 
to be those of the Eastern Sea Reef, when they came upon it from the southward. 

When soundings have been obtained on the tail of Sagor Sand, or on the Eastern Sea. 


i. 
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Reef, and a ship’s true place ascertained to be at the entrance of the Eastern Channel, she 


may it no pilot vessel is discerned, work up in search of one, to the Reef Buoy, or a little 
farther, taking her soundings on the edge of the Sea Reef in tacking from the westward, and 
standing about 4 or 7 channel over toward Sagor Sand on the eastern tack, agreeably to the 
directions given in describing Sagor CAannel,* in the preceding section, ‘‘ Entrance of the 


River Hoogly.” = 


STORMS near and in the RIVER HOOGLY. 
LACAM’S CHANNEL, CODJEE DEEP: TIDES, AND THE BORE. 


EXCLUSIVE OF HARD GALES, which blow at times against the shores, that em- 
brace the head of the bay, between the month of April and the end of August, when the 


S. W. monsoon prevails with most force; short gales, or storms, are liable to happen at other 


times. The storms that prevail during the 8. W. monsoon, blow sometimes from S. S. E., When storine 
le to 


but more frequently between S. and S. W., veering at times to the westward. Storms from liable to | 
southward in some years, have been experienced late in September, in October, and Novem- the head 
ber, and sometimes, though seldom, in the early part of December. , 

August 1814, a storm happened in the head of the bay, in which several ships were dis- 
abled; one of them, was the Eliza, Capt. Roberts, which ship was obliged to put into 
Coringa to repair her damage. 

September 29th 1807, the Company’s ships, Ceylon and Walpole met with a severe 
storm, which commenced at S. E., shifted to N. E., North, N.W., blew a hurricane at 
West, then moderated at S. W. and 8.S. W. The Ceylon, was at anchor in 16 fathoms, in 
Ballasore Road, when the gale commenced, parted one cable, cut from her best bower 
anchor, and went to sea, and had a suit of sails blown away. The Walpole was in 46 fa- 
thoms water off Point Palmiras, lost her mizen-mast, and sustained other damage in the 
gale; on the following day, she fell in with the Lady Barlow, country ship, totally dis- 
masted. : 

October 23d 1810, the Indus, in 18 fathoms water off Point Palmiras, lost her sails, and 
had a boat washed away by an easterly gale; the wind afterward veered to N. W., and 


enabled her, and other ships in company to stretch off shore. 
Late in September 1812, the Mysore, lost her anchors, and main-mast, and sustained 


other damage in a storm, at the tails of the Sea Reefs. 
Montagu, in 1708, carried from abreast of Achen Head S. E. and E. 8S. E. winds to lat. 

13° N., where, on the 10th November, a dreadful storm blew away her top-masts, were also 

obliged to cut away the mizen-mast, and with 3 pumps could scarcely keep her tree. 


NORTH-WESTERS, are most liable to happen near the entrance, and in the River w. westers, 
Hoogly, about the changes of the monsoon, particularly in April and May, also in October, 
November, and sometimes in December. These, are sudden severe gusts of wind from the 
N.W. quarter, generally indicated by a dense cloud rising rapidly from the horizon, accom- 
panied at times by lightning. The violence of some of these N. Westers is instantaneous and are attimes 
excessive ; I have seen all the ships moored at Calcutta, driven on shore by one of them, in“ *""* 


* The Sagor Channel, although recently adopted as the best for entering or departing from the River Hoogly, 
was formerly used ; the ships Mermaid, Severn, Mary, Samuel, and Jane, proceeded to sea by it 16th Degember, 


17125; and it was ntuch frequented in early times. 
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May, 1784, and for a short time, it was impossible to walk in the streets. ‘They are, how- 
ever, seldom so violent, particularly at the entrance of the river, although on the night of the 
5th of December, 1803, about eight ships riding there, on the look-out for pilots, lost anchors, 
during a gale blowing directly out of the river, with lightning and small rain; whilst a hea 
sea rolled in from the opposite direction, occasioned by a strong gale in the bay blowing from 
the southward at the same time, and reaching within 30 leagues of the Sea Reefs. 

The channels formed between the sands in the great entrance of Huogly River, have been 


already described ; the smud¢ entrance, or easternmost passage into the same river, seems also 
deserving of the navigator’s attention. 


Lacam’s LACAM'S CHANNEL, OR CHANNEI: CREEK, called by the natives Barratulla, 

ome" ig a small branch of Hoogly River ; separating from it in lat. 21° 57' N. on the north side of 
Mud Point; it takes an undulating course nearly S. by E., dividing Clive’s Island and Sagor 
Island, on its western side, from the low land of the Sunderbunds to the eastward, then takes 
a direction on the east side of Sagor Sand to seaward, about 8.5. E.3E. There are se- 
veral sands in this channel that project from the different points of land on each side, which 
might easily be marked with buoys or beacons, the velocity of the tides being much less here 
than in the great branch of Huogly River; in such case, the navigation by this channel 
would not be difficult, for several ships at different times having entered it by mistake, passed 
through in safety. 

Mr. Lacam, commenced a plan in 1770, to construct docks for large ships at an eligible 
place on the east side of the channel for that purpose, which he called New Harbour; and 
proposed to build a lighthouse on the point of land that forms the east side of the entrance, 
which projects several miles farther to seaward than the south end of Sagor Island, and has 
upon it a éuft of high trees. This has in general been called Lighthouse Point, from which 
a sand projects to the southward and eastward, and a considerable way to the S. E. In the 
entrance of the channel between it and Sagor Sand, the depths decrease gradually in the 
east side, on the edge of Lighthouse Sand, but deepen toward Sagor Sand, over a bottom of 
soft mud in the proper channel. .. 

The sinallest depths in the entrance of the channel in the fair track, seem to be from 4 to 
44 fathoms at low water spring tides, about 5 or 6 miles below Lighthouse Point, which 
continue nearly the same, a considerable way farther to seaward; but from the Charlton’s 
Journal, and other accounts, it is probable that the depths are generally greater than men- 
tioned above. 7 

rhe Charyon Lhe Company’s Ship Charlton, arrived in Ballasore Road, in August, 1801, and finding 
Rrosghit. NO pilots there, stood to the eastward across the tails of the sea reefs, and unexpectedly got 
over the tail of Sagor Sand; she then hauled to the N. N. W., and anchored at 6 P. M., 

18th August, in 7 fathoms at high water, loose sand, the tops of the trees on Lighthouse 

Point just visible from the deck, which bore nearly N. N. W., distant about 4 or 44 leagues. 

On the following morning, after weighing and steering N. N. W. 3 W. 4 miles, she anchored 

in 44 fathoms the least water, with the trees N. by W. 4 W.; the boat sounding to the 
northward had 343 fathoms sand, but to the westward, about 2 miles from the ship, the water 
deepened to 7 and 8 fathoms mud, near Sagor Sand. The ship was moved to this station, 1n 

7 fathoms at low water, from whence the boat went to Lighthouse Point, and never had less 

than 6 fathoms; she then beat down to the ship against a light southerly wind, shoaling to 

34 fathoms sand in the east side of the channel, and deepening again into 6 and 7 fathoms 

mud to the westward ; by which she was guided, in a rather dark night. At6 A. M., 20th 
August, the ship weighed and steered N. W. by N., which is nearly the line of Sagor Sand ; 

within 4 a mile of it, they found the deepest water. There is a small projection in the 

sand, perceived by the water breaking in that part, which is avoided, by steering a point or 

two more easterly for a few minutes, After the Charlton got abreast of Lighthouse Point, 


— zy, - > - 
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shé moored in 11 fathoms, secured from the S. W. by a great part of Sagor Sand dry at 
half tide; the boat was then sent to Sagor Road for a pilot ,who carried her through Channel 
Creek into Hoogly River. . 

Captain J. Cumberlege, of the Charlon, remarks, that a ship entering this channel from 7° stil into 
sea may stand boldly on, till the breakers on Sagor Sand are seen, and by keeping them 3} a wind. 
mile on the larboard hand, the passage will be opef. He farther observes, that a light- 
house, if erected on the point of land, called Lighthouse Point, would be seen night and day, 
at a distance from danger, and would lead a ship into safety at all times without a pilot. 

Many ships in the N. E. monsoon, mistake the soundings on Sagor Sand, for those of the 
Eastern Sea Reef, and work up Lacam’s Channel until the land is seen. Should a ship 
from stress of weather, or from any other cause adopt this channel, and discern the tuft of 
trees on Lighthouse Point, bearing N. by W. 3 W. or N.N.W., she ought to steer about 
N. W. by N., taking the soundings in the west side of the channel, near Sagor Sand, where 
over a bottom of soft mud, is found the deepest water. When Lighthouse Point is ap- 
proached within 4 or 5 miles, she may steer a little more to the northward, and pass it about 
4a mile distant in 9 or 10 fathoms, she may then moor and send the boat for a pilot; or 
she may proceed higher, with the boat a-head sounding, and anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms near 
the western shore. 

From this place, the egress to the sea is more easy, and much shorter than from Sagor ana tromit 
Road, as the sand on the east side of the entrance, does not project near so far out as those °*™ 
that bound the other channels tothe westward. | 

A ship proceeding to sea by Lacam’s Channel, being abreast of Lighthouse Point, ought 
to steer first about 8.5. E., and afterward S. E. by 8., which will carry her clear vut; ob- 
serving, that the deepest water is in the western side of it, toward Sagor Sand. 


CODJEE DEEP,* situated in lat. 21° 27’ N., about 18 miles E. S. E. from the south coujeeDeep,. 
end of Sagor, and 9 miles in the same direction from Lighthouse Point, distant about 4 or |, .. 4. 
5 miles from the nearest shore, is a small island scarcely a mile in diameter. To the north- joining tar 
ward of this little island, there is an excellent road, called Micks’s Bason, which is the best — 


- harbour on the coast of Bengal; and the anchorage in it, is from 5, to 6 and 7 fathoms 


mud. N.N. W. from the island, the entrance of Subtermooky River is situated, and N.N.E. 

from it that of Jumerah, having 6 and 7 fathoms water near them, at the upper part of the 

harbour. The best channel leading to it, and to both rivers, is on the west side of Codjee 

Deep, bounded on the east side by that island, and a flat that projects from it a great way 

to S. S. Eastward ; and on the west side, by the extensive flat which stretches from Light- 

house Point to S. E. and Eastward, separating it from Lacam’s Channel. This channel 

leading to the harbour, by some called Howe’s Channel, is at Codjee Deep about 2 miles 
wide, with 10 fathoms in it nearly close to the island; to seaward, the depths decrease gra- 
dually to 4 and 34 fathoms, which is the least at low water. To the N. Westward of the 
island, upon the flat that bounds the west side of the channel, there is a sand dry at low 

water, and at other times of the tide the sea breaks over it, in strong southerly gales. A 
little farther to the N. N. W., at the entrance of Subtermooky River, is King’s Island, under 
which ships may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms, at the N. W. angle of the harbour, sheltered 
from all winds. The great flat and sands on the west side, secure it from the sea in that 
direction, and the Island and Bulcherry flats, break off the sea to southward and eastward. 

_ Fo sail into the harbour, a ship should bring the Island Codjee Deep to bear north a ttowto 
little easterly, then steer directly in, clear of the west side of the island, which is steep to, “" 
and the channel about 2 miles wide ; from hence, she may if blowing strong at S. W., steer 
about N. by W. to the anchorage under King’s Island. 


_* Deep, or Diva, an Island, 
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As the navigation into the River Hoogly by Lacam’s Channel, may probably in some 
future time be adopted, or become more frequented than at present, it was thought prudent 
to give some directions concerning it and the harbour under Codjee Deep ; for in such case, 
the latter would be found of great importance, as a place of shelter for ships in distress. 
When at the entrance of Lacam’s Channel, with a W.S. W., or Westerly gale, if a ship 

Affords het. WETE unable to steer N. W. by N. inte that channel, or ride at her anchors, the same wind 
in distress. WOuld be favorable for crossing the southern part of Lighthouse Flat, into Howe's Channel, 
| and run up that channel past Codjee Deep, into the harbour. 
eae At present, two essential guides are wanting to facilitate the approach to the River Hoo- 
marks want: ply, and give confidence to navigators ; these are two distinguishing marks, one on the Eas- 
trance of tern Sea Reef, the other on Sagor Sand, placed a little to the southward of the outer limit 
River. of danger. One of these ought to be a floating light, the other a floating beacon, or spire 
buoy of great elevation; the former should be placed on the Eastern Sea Reef, so long as 
the Sagor Channel continues in general use ; but on Sagor Sand, if ever Lacam’s Channel is 
adopted. The utility of such conspicuous sea marks is obvious, for so soon as a ship in 
either monsoon approached the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef, or of Sagor Sand, one of them 
would be discerned, pointing out to the navigator his ¢rue situation, which would enable 
him to proceed with confidence into the proper channel. 


strongtitee = THE TIDES, in Channel Creek are not strong, but in the River Hoogly they run with 
‘ great rapidity on the springs, sometimes above 7 miles an hour between Sagor and Calcutta, 
but not so strong in the channels outside. They flow highest during the 8S. W. monsoon, the 
rivers being swelled by the rain which falls in the interior, and an accumulation of water im- 
pelled against the shores by the strong southerly winds, adds to the rise of the tides in this 
season ; whereas, the northerly winds blowing from the land in the N. E. monsoon, facilitate 
the progress of the water from the rivers; for then, the quantity of water is less, with a 
smaller rise and fall of tide, than in the S. W. monsoon. 
This is also the case on the south coast of China, and on all the coasts of India to the 
northward of the equator, which are open to the South or S. Westward. 
Persons unacquainted, should be careful when passing between Calcutta and the lower 
equire care a ‘ . ' . 
By thoes te parts of the river in boats during the night, for many lives have been lost through the apa- 
the night. thy and neglect of the country boatmen, in running foul of vessels anchored in the stream, 
when by the rapidity of the tides, the boats were immediately overset, or broken in pieces. 
To avoid an accident of this kind, it is prudent in proceeding upward with the flood, to keep 
near one of the sides of the river, out of the track of ships or large vessels which happen to 
be at anchor. | 
At Calcutta, it is high water about 3 hours on full and change of moon, the difference of 
time between it and the tail of the Eastern Sea Reef that makes high water, being 5% hours ; 
so that it is nearly high water at the former place, when it 1s low water at the Sea Reefs. 


Description THE BORE, in the River Hoogly, is occasioned by the rain in the country imparting 
ofthe Bore. oreater velocity and duration than usual to the tide of ebb, to overcome which, an excessive 
effort is made by the first of the flood, producing that sudden and abrupt influx called the 
Bore. It is seldom perceptible in the N. E. monsoon, except when the tides are higher 
than usual; but about the equinoctial tides in March, it is at times high and dangerous. 
From May to October, when the river is greatly elevated, the Bore frequently prevails for 
several days at the height of the springs; it is first discernible on the Diamond Sand, below 
Diamond Harbour, and becomes more conspicuous on the sands at Hoogly Point, a few 
leagues farther up, where it meets with great resistance by the sudden bending of the nver 
to the westward: from thence, it runs high over all the principal sands as far as Hoogly 
town, distant near 70 miles, employing hardly 4 hours to travel this distance, and its general] 
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velocity is nearly 20 miles in the hour. On the sands contiguous to the banks of the river, 
the Bore rises in a large wave, sometimes 12 or 15 feet perpendicular, and rolling along 


with great noise as the harbinger of the flood tide, carries every floating body along with it, Yer tee. 
and will overset oy boat or small vessel that may happen to be on the sands, or in shoal ‘sou! water 
it 


water near them. is seen in the day, at a great distance, and the roaring noise indicates 
its approach in the night, when all boats in shoal water quickly pull farther out into deep 
water for safety, because there, the waves do not break, the water being only agitated greatly 
with a confused swell. 

At Calcutta, the shore is steep, with deep water near it; here, the boats do not all leave 
the shore when the Bore is approaching, but the people stretch a rope upon the land and 
haul them as far in as possible, when they are lifted up by the great swell of water occa- 


sioned by the Bore, which I have seen at times rise instantaneously to the high water mark*, 


of neap tides. : : 

. Europeans, should be cautious in the -night, if they are upon the river, or crossing it in 
boats near low water spring tides, when the Bore is hable to happen; they ought to keep in 
deep water, for if it approach when they are aground on any of the sands, or in shoal 


water near them, they will be in the greatest danger of perishing. Mr. Thomas, of the Fox, [nt 


proceeding in a burr from Calcutta to Kedgree, with the Commander's baggage, was drowned 
by the carelessness of the people getting the burr into shoal water, when the Bore overset 
her, and every thing was lost. Captain Haig, of the Company’s Ship Woodcot, perished 
by the Bore late in the evening, in the act of leaving the shore opposite to Calcutta in a 
boat, to cross over to that town ; and many other persons, have suffered in open boats, during 


the night, by this destructive phenomenon. 


COAST of BENGAL from CODJEE DEEP, 1 
CHITTAGONG. a a 
AND THE INTERJACENT RIVERS. 


THE COAST OF BENGAL, from Hoogly River to the principal mouth of the cass 


Ganges, is all very low, without any distinguishing marks; and the country is a level woody very'to 


plain, generally called the Sunderbunds, from a kind of timber very plentiful here, called 
Sundry. This low country, or Delta of the Ganges, is intersected in various directions, by 
numerous small branches of that great river, and other rivers, many of which communicate 
together by lateral branches, and most of them disembogue by wide channels into the sea. 


ROY MATLA, OR MUTWALL RIVER, about 30 miles to the eastward.of Sagor, Met" 
separated from Jumerah River and the Island Codjee Deep, by Bulcherry Island and flats, 
is above a league wide at the entrance, the channel stretching N. by W. and S. by E. 
About 10 miles from the land, the depth is 3 fathoms at low water, with a ual increase 
to 9 or 10 fathoms at the entrance ; and the southern extremity of the land that bounds it 


* When the Bore impels the sudden swell of the water upon the land, and having reached its utmost impetus, 
the swell rushes backward with great violence, nearly to low water mark. A ship of 300 tons burthen, was 
hauled on shore at Calcutta in September, !785, to have her bottom cleaned ; although the ground was dry 
around her to a considerable distance at low water, when the Bore came the swell nearly floated her, and in 
its violent reflux. threw her on the opposite side, by which several of the floor timbers were broken, 
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on the east side is in lat. 21° 29’ N., having a very shoal bank extending from it a great 
way to seaward, ee 
his river, branches out into several ramifications at different distances from the sea, the 

westernmost of these (called Bogybogie, for a considerable way,) extends to the salt lake 
near Calcutta, having never less water in it than $ fathoms; so that a ship of considerable 
burthen might enter ‘Mutwall River, and with the assistance of a boat a-head to sound, she 
could proceed to Taida, a village close to the salt lake. | = 

Bulcherry Island, on the west side of the entrance, is large, separated from the other land 
only by a narrow creek. | ca a ow 


' BANGADOONY RIVER, the next to the eastward of Mutwall, and about 3 leagues 
from it, is small, with tolerable deep water at its mouth, and the cousse of the channel to 
seaward is about S.S.E. It takes this name from an island which separates the entrance 
from Gua-Suba River, the next in succession to the eastward. A vessel of considerable 
burthen might pass to the northward of Bangadoony Island, and moor between it and a 
small island in the passage, sheltered from all winds. - hee ae % 


GUA-SUBA RIVER, is of considerable size, but the most difficult to enter of any on 
the coast, on account of the bending channel at its mouth. A vessel to enter it, must bring 
the middle of the land on the east side of the river to bear north, and steer directly im for it 
until near the shore; she ought then to steer to the westward until close to Bangadoony 
Island, from whence the channel takes a direction right up the river. __ 


ROYMONGUL ENTRANCE, about 3 leagues to the eastward of Gua-Suba River, 
and 18 leagues from Sagor Island, receives (about 2 leagues from the sea) the united streams 
of 3 rivers, Harribanga the westernmost, Roymengul the next, and Jubunah the eastern- 
most. The point of land on the west side of the entrance, is in lat. 21° 37’ N., with 8 and 
10 fathoms in the channel close to it, and 12 fathoms inside taward Harribanga River ; 
from the point to seaward, the depths decrease gradwally to, 4 fathoms in this western chan- 
nel, which lies nearly north and south, and the outer part of it is separated from that of 
Gua-Suba by the extremity of the sand that stretches eut from the land between them, 
The eastern channel leads directly to the entrance of Roymongul and Jubunah Rivers, having 
a sand between it and the western channel ; it is a large channel with deep water inside, 
stretching nearly about S. by E. to seaward, the depths decreasing gradually to. 4 fathoms 
in that direction ; and this is one of the most considerable openings on the coast, and forms 
a good harbour. It is high water in the entrance of Roymongul River at 11 hours 30 
minutes. on full and change of the moon. | | | 7 

MOLLINCHEW RIVER, about 2 or 3 leagues eastward from Roymongul entrance, 
has a channel stretching in a S.S. Westerly direction to seaward, with 7 or 8 fathoms near 
the land, decreasing to 34 or 4 fathoms. A few miles farther to the eastward is BURRA- 
PUNGAH RIVER,’ having a narrow channel, and is separated from the former by Putnay 
Island, which projects between them to seaward. 

From “this island, an extensive reef and flat stretches out 33 or 4 leagues; on which the 
ship Falmouth was lost in 1766. | 

Directly south from Roymongul and Mollinchew Rivers, the swatch of no ground is situ- 
ated, already described under the head of “ Directions to Approach the River Hoogly.” 


MURJATTAH RIVER, situated 24 or 3 leagues to the eastward of Putnay Island, and 
24 leagues from Sagor, is wide at the entrance, the channel stretching from the land on the 
east side nearly S. by W., shoaling gradually from the land to 3 or 34 fathoms outside. 
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About 4 or 5 miles inside the entrance of the river, 2 islands called the Paravangah Islands 
are situated, and on the southernmost, there is said to be a tank of fresh water. On ‘the 
reefs bounding the channel leading to this river, in lat. about 21°34’ N., the Berkshire was 


BANGARAH RIVER, about 34 leagues E. N. Eastward from the former, and much Bangaran 
smaller, has a channel stretching about south from the point of land on the west side, with “"™ 
depths from 5 and 6 fathoms, decreasing outside to 33 or 3 fathoms. About half-way be- 
tween this river and that of Murjattah, another small river falls into the sea, and is only a 
branch of the former, which all communicate with each other. 


HOORINGOTTAH RIVER, situated about 5 leagues to the N. Eastward of Bangarah Hooringottas 
River, and 33 leagues to the eastward of Sagor Island, has a very spacious entrance, about sa 
3 leagues wide, between the 2 great banks or shoals which form it. These project from the 
land on each side of the river about 5 leagues to seaward, or to lat. 21° 33’ N., having 3 or 
3} fathoms hard ground in this latitude on their extremities, and shoaling gradually to @ and 
14 fathoms farther in, toward the land. The westernmost of these, called Argo Fiat, has 
34 fathoms on its extremity in lat. 21° 32' N. lon. 90° 0’ E., and the western or Great Chan- 
nel, leading into the river 18 on the east side of this flat, in a S. by E. line from Tiger Point, . 
which point bounds the west se of the river's entrance. . oS i o~% 

The depths in the entrance of the channel in lat. 21° 33’ to 21° 35’ N. are nearly: the same. 
as on the tails of the sands, from 3 to 34 fathoms at low water, and in some places rather 
hard bottom, but after getting a little farther in, the depths gradually increase over a soft 
bottom to 5, 6, 7,.and to 8 and 9 fathoms abreast of Tiger Point. . , i 

About 5. or 6 miles inside of. the tails of the reefs, lies the south end of an extensive sand 
called Heroine Reef, which extends northward into the river, separating the channel into @ 
branches, but the easternmost is narrow and shoal, and bears due south from the point of 
land that forms the east side of the river, called Landfall Point. When within 7 miles of 
Tiger Point, there commences.a Middle Ground, by which a Middle Channel is formed be- 
tween it and the Heroine Reef, with from 3 to 34 fathoms water in it, but it is narrow; the 
Great Channel on the west side of the Middle Ground, being the only safe passage for large 


Unless the longitude, or the relative distance from Sagor Island is correctly known, it 
might be difficult to find the entrance of Hooringottah River, as the land will not be diss . 
cerned, till a ship. has enteréd into the channel a considerable way between the sands. But 
if a ship happen to sound in the swatch of no ground, it will be a tolerable guide to direct 
her to the entrance of that river, observing, that from the N. E. angle of the swatch, the 
southern extreme or tail of Argo Flat bears E. N. E. distant about 7 leagues. When this 
flat is approached, and a ship certain of her position, she ought to steer about N. by E. or 
North along its eastern side, or in working up with the flood tide, she may make short tacks 
from it to the eastward, till Tiger Point is seen, then keep it bearing N. by W. which will 
_ her up in mid-channel, or keep it between N. 3 W. and N. by W. 4 W. with a turing 
wind. - .. we 8 . I a Pe, , , , 
It must be observed, that Landfall Point on the east side of the river, being 6 miles far- 
ther south than Tiger Point, will be seen before it; and probably also the land on the west- 
ern shore, which stretches about 8, W. by S. from Tiger Point, and afterward W. 5. W: to+ 
ward Bangarah River ; but Tiger Point is the eastern extremity. of the land. that forms the 
west side of the river, by which it will be easily known. | A ship may pass this point within 
z a mile, also Buffalo Point about 14 mile N. by W. from it, she may pass at the same 
distance : about 5 mites. .farther to the N.N.W. lies Puncah Point, the south extreme of 
Puncah River, which may be passed at 2 miles distance, and when it bears west, haul over 
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to Deer Point on the eastern shore, as Puncah Shoal occupies all the ‘space fronting the river 
of the same name within $ a mile of the eastern shore. Having crossed over to Deer Point, 
a ship must then keep close to the eastern shore, in proceeding up to Nash Harbour, at the 
entrance of Bomany Creek, which is in lat. 22°11’ N., about 3 leagues to the northward of 
Deer Point. Betwixt these places, Mack Shoal occupies the middle of the river, having a 
channel on each side of it close to either shore, but that close to the eastern side of the river 
is preferable, being wider than the other, and having from 10 to 6 fathoms water.* 

At the entrance of Hooringottah river, it is high water about 12: hours on full and 
change of the moon, and the tide runs very strong on the springs. 

The rivers which disembogue into the | Renetae ees pass through a part of the country 
abounding in rice, which is here, purchased on very moderate terms: ships, therefore, have 
sometimes proceeded to this place, and loaded with grain for the Coromandel coast, when 
the prices were high at Calcutta. The Cartier, and other ships which loaded in Hooringot- 
tah river, were from four to five hundred tons burthen. _ A ship being about to enter it, or 
any of the rivers along this coast, ought to keep a boat sounding, to trace out before her, the 
soft bottom in the proper channels, as they are imperfectly known, little frequented, and 
Liable to alter, by the freshes running out against strong winds and a heavy sea during the 
S. W. monsoon. oe er, . 

Captain J. Ritchie was sent to survey the coast and rivers between Sagor and Chittagong, 
on account of a ship having been driven on it by a southerly storm, and judiciously observes. 
nearly as follows. ee 2% 
Generale Very navigator proceeding to this coast, or being driven towards it by accident, ought 
mark ree = £0 remember, that the whole of it when first.seen from a ship at sea, has the appearance: of 
comm, chan- a range of low islands covered with trees, and that the ground between the ship and them is 
rivers. a. sloping bank, .with very little water on it, near the land. That the bank is cut through 

by a channel between each island, that these channels are variously situated, having each a 
different course, but that all have a soft bottom, with an increasing depth of water toward 
the land. When the coast.can be seen from the deck, the depth of water is in general about 
3 fathoms at low water, and very few places have much more or less; the bottom at this 
distance is. mostly stiff ground. Ifa ship be in a channel, as she draws nearer the land the 
ground will become very soft, with an increase of depth; if not in one, the ground will sud- 
denly become very hard, and the depth decrease ; and. should this be the case, she ought 
- inomediately to haul to the eastward or westward as the wind may permit, until the ground 
become soft; and. there is no doubt, that the depth will increase ‘at the same time. hen- 
ever the ground is found to be quite soft, a ship may steer for the opening without fear; as 
she enters it, what appeared to:be an opening between islands, will be found in reality the 
entrance of a river, =. | 
‘The coast not being inhabited, it is from the salt-works mterspersed along it in some 
places, that those who have the misfortune to be driven upon this coast in tempestuous wea- 
ther, may expect relief, either of boats, or of men, to pilot them to the inhabited country. 
The péople employed on this business have the general name of Mollingaho, and are a quiet, 
harmless race of men. A small supply of fresh water, and a little rice ow be got from 
them, which is their principal food, the few fowls they have being sacrificed to Gaugie Sahib, 
(the: god of the woods) for protecting them from tigers, or other wild beasts. Many of these 
fowls. stray from the Salt Churrs, become wild, and sometimes fly over the rivers; hence the 
crowing of cocks in the woods is often heard, which should be no inducement for persons un- 
acquainted to go into the woods in search of people; they ought also to beware of going 
ashore at the Salt Churrs in the night, for both the royal tiger and leopard are on the watch. 


* These directions for the Hooringottah River, are taken from an excellent survey of that river made by Capt. 
Malcolm M‘Kenzie, during his yoyages there, and obligingly communicated to me by that navigator. 
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there, and often cover all the ground over at night, as may be seen by the prints of their 
feet. 7 Spe » 3 | : ) 


RABNABAD ISLAND, the southern extremity, is in lat. about 21°50’ N., and 6 or Rabasbag, 
7 leagues to the eastward of Hooringottah entrance; this island is large, with a channel on 
each side; the westernmost, extending from. the west side of the island about S.S. W., is 
narrow, but thought to have 3 or 34 fathoms water. The other, on the east side, is sup- 
posed to contain nearly the same depths, but shoal water extends a bags way to seaward.* 

To the N. E. and Eastward of Rabnabad, is situated a group of islands, called Donmanic ana uber 
Islands; and to the northward of these, the principal mouth of the GANGES disembogues ““"““ 
into the sea, by several channels. Between the mouth of this river, and the Coast of Chit- 
tagong, the gulf is very shoal, and imperfectly known. The northern part of it is occupied 
by the large island Decan Shabazpour, which separates the mouth of the GREAT RIVER 
MEGNA from that of the Ganges; but to the northward of it, these rivers communicate, 
and form several smaller islands. Betwixt Decan Shabazpour and Hattia, the next island 
to the eastward, there are other smaller islands, the southernmost of which fronting the sea 
called Moncoorah is the largest. In the N. E. part of the gulf, to the eastward of Hattia, 
the islands Bominy and Sun-Deep are situated, near the main land; these are large, parti- 
cularly the fatter, which is the outermost. The River Megna, -disembogues into the sea by 
various channels between these islands, some of them imperfectly known. _ 


SUN-DEEP, extends from lat. 22°20’ N. about 64 leagues to the northward ; it is a sen Deep. 

fertile island abounding with cattle, but free from tigers and other wild beasts, which infest 

the neighbouring continent. From the south end of the island, a shoal projects about 2 
leagues to seaward, having a channel with 33, 4, and 5 fathoms water along its western edge, 
leading to the principal town on the west side of the island, situated about a mile from the 
shore, known by a remarkable tree near it, and a grove of palm trees. To the southward 
of the town, there is a creek having 4 fathoms in: it at low water, which is a safe harbour, 
but difficult to enter with the flood, as a ship may be set on the north point of the entrance, 
the direction of the creek being to the S. Eastward. The best time 'to enter it, is with the 
latter end of the ebb, and the first of the flood’ will set a vessel directly in. -_ 

The channel on the east side of Sun Deep, ‘between it and the main, leads to Bominy 16 proceea 
Harbour, and is 5 or 6 miles wide in the southern part, with depths from 5 to 7 fathoms. %,)o"” 
Ships bound to that harbour, after bringing the north end of Sun Deep to bear West, must 
haul within a mile of the main, and steer along it at that distance, keeping in 7 and 8 fa- 
thoms until they open the east point of Fenny River’; they must then haul over to the west- 
ward for Bominy Island, where in 5 fathoms at low water, they will be sheltered from alf 
winds. : * 7 : “s 

It is high water in Bominy Harbour, at 24 hours on full and change of the moon. 

The whole space betwecn the meridians of Rabnabad Island and the east end of Sun Deep, ‘We w. eax 
has not been particularly examined to the northward of lat. 21°30! N., it would, ‘therefore, tte vay st 
be imprudent, for ships to exceed much that parallel between these meridians; for there, a.” 
the water is generally shoal, and in about lat. 22° N., there is said to be two banks on which 
the sea breaks in blowing weather, one of them 54, the other 9 leagues from the Coast of 
Chittagong. On this account, a ship departing from the River or Road of Chittagong, 
ought to steer to the southward nearly to lat. 21° S0/ N., before she hauls much to the west-° 
ward, across the head of the bay. - | 

In lat. 21° 30'N., almost the whole breadth of the head of the bay, it is high water at 


Pecos othe Capt. Duffin, was lost about 12 or 14 years ago on the sands, which project out from this part 
of the ; 
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11 hours on full and change of the moon; the difference in time for every 20 miles of lati- 
tude, is 1 hour in the open sea, and the general direction of the flood is to the northward; 


by attending to this, the time of tide may be always known when in soundings. 


- MONSOONS and CURRENTS in the BAY of BENGAL. 


. SOUTH-WEST MONSOON, together with the ‘general winds, have been briefly stated 
in a former section, entitled ‘“ Directions for the Outer Passage, to places on either side the 
Bay of Bengal,” and in the section of “ Directions to approach the River Hoogly, &c.” a 
farther description of winds and currents adjacent to the northern shores have been given ; 
yet, @ more particular description of the prevailing winds and currents throughout this great 
bay or gulf, may be of utility, as it is more frequented by navigators, than any other part of 
the Indian Seas, | 

_ The winds on the Coast of Coromandel, begin in February to draw to East, and S. East- 
ward; the N. E. monsoon then becoming faint, land and sea breezes often happen, parti- 
cularly in the latter part of the month, and early in March, gentle breezes between N. W. 
and: West, blow frequently from the land after midnight until morning, which are: generally 
followed by calms or faint variable airs, until the S. Easterly breeze comes from the sea about 
noon. These land and sea breezes, do not.always happen in February, for Easterly and 
N. E. winds are those that prevail most, sometimes until March, but they are generally in- 
terrupted by southerly breezes, or other changes. About the middle, or latter part of 
February, brisk winds between S. E. and S. W. happen at times, at a considerable distance 
from the coast, by which some ships have made a passage from Tranquebar or Madras to 
Bengal in 7 or 8 days. In the middle, and eastern parts of the bay, the N. E. monsoon 
prevails in this month, generally with settled weather, and a clear sky, and it is considered 
throughout the bay, to be the t month in the year. 

The S. W. monsoon, may be said to commence in March upon the Coromandel Coast, 
for the breezes from the sea in the afternoon, draw then well to the S. Eastward, and the 
land breezes frequently to S. Westward. N.E. and Easterly winds, also happen in this 
month along the coast, but those between E.S. E. and S. W. generally prevail; the same 
winds are frequently experienced well out from the land, often light and variable. In the 
middle, and along the east side of the bay, light northerly winds between N. E. and N. W. 
are mostly experienced during this month, and at times, considerable breezes from S. W. 
and Southward ; very faint airs and calms are also liable to happen in March, which is gene- 


rally a pleasant month, with fair weather in most parts of the bay. 


In April, the sea breezes on the Coromandel Coast commence from S. S. Eastward about 
noon, or earlier, and continue until 9 or 10 P.M.; or at times, during the night. . After 
midnight, the wind frequently veers to S.S. W. and S. W., but seldom blows directly from 
the land until May, when the land and sea breezes, both become more open and regular. 

These winds prevailing in April between S.S. E. and S.S. W. or S. W., with a strong 
eurrent to the N. Eastward, make it almost impossible for ships to work along the coast to 
the southward, particularly if they are indifferent sailers. About the Nicobar Islands, and 


near the east side of the bay, light easterly-winds are generally experienced all the month of 


April, often veering to the N. E. and N. Westward, with intervening faint variable breezes 
and calms. In the middle of the bay, the prevailing winds in this month are variable, 
mostly from the southward. 
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In May, the winds on the Coromandel Coast, prevail mostly between E. S. E. and S. W.;%™. 
the breeze generally sets in about noon from seaward, blowing strong from S. Eastward until 
the evening, and sometimes till midnight; afterward, it veers to South, and S. W., where it 
continues during the morning. Calms or faint airs often intervene between the land and sea 
breezes, at other times the wind veers from the one to the other without abating much of its 
strength. Sharp squalls from N.W. sometimes blow off the land in May, accompanied at 
times by showers, with lightning and thunder. 

Late in April, or early in May, the S. W. monsoon becomes general about the Nicobar. 
Islands and in the eastern side of the bay, where it is much later than in any other part. 


A STORM is liable to happen on the Coromandel Coast in April, or even m May; but tm apr or 
fortunately many years pass over without a storm in either of these months, for they blow Mv,: sem 
with great fury. They are generally preceded by a heavy swell rolling in upon the shore, 
and commence at N. N. W. or N.N.E., veering to N.E. and East, where they blow 
hardest, with much rain and a high sea; and afterward abate, when the wind veers to E. S. 
Eastward. They sometimes do not end in this quarter, but blow with great violence from 
Fastward, shifting suddenly to S. E. or S. and with great fury ending at S. W.; when this 
happens (which is seldom) these tempests are exceedingly severe. 

_ His Majesty’s ships Namur, Pembroke, and Apollo, hospital ship, were lost at Fort St. 
David’s in April, 1749, during one of these violent. storms. On the night of the 19th May, 
1787, a severe tempest extended along great part of the coast, very destructive to the ship- 
ping and to the country. At Coringo and Jaggernautporam the sea rose much above its 
natural level, and with an overwhelming wave, inundated the low country, destroyed the 
vegetation, many of the villages, thousands of the natives, and numerous herds of cattle. 
This was considered a singular case, for.a tempest seldom happens in May, or even in 
April, although the latter is reckoned a precarious month on the coast. Mostly all the gales 
on this coast commence at N. N. W., or from the northward ; ships, should, therefore, pro- 
ceed to sea with these winds when a storm is apprehended, to get an offing before the wind 
shifts to the eastward, where it, generally blows with the greatest violence from the sea. 

Sirs been already mentioned, that on the 4th of May, 1811, a storm did great damage 
at adras. a a a ee 

In June, July, and August, the S..W. monsoon blows strong throughout the bay, with Windia 
cloudy weather, and much rain at times ; the winds veer to the West, and N. W., frequently & Aus.’ 
blowing in squalls for several hours together, particularly in the north part of the bay. On | 
the Coromandel Coast, strong land and sea breezes are frequently experienced in these 
months ; the latter after noon, generally commences at S. Eastward, veering to the southward 
in the evening, and continues from that direction great part of the night. In the morning 
the wind veers to S. W., and sometimes to West, then becoming a strong breeze. from the 
land : these land and sea breezes, are not always regular, for the land winds in June and 
July, at times, blow strong for one or two days together, veering only to the southward in 
the afternoon ; at other times, the S. Easterly breezes predominate. : 

The weather is generally favorable on the Coast of Coromandel in these months, but it Soni 
is the stormy season in the northern, and eastern parts of the bay; for there, the S. W. Jun inthe 
winds blow strong toward the land, with much rain. June is considered a very dangerous he »7- 
month on the Coasts of Bengal and Aracan, for severe storms are Hable to happen in that 
month about the full or change of the moon. Many ships after leaving the River Hoogly in 
June, and others that have arrived in its vicinity, have foundered with their crews at dif- 
ferent times; fer few years pass over without a storm happening in that month, in the nor- 
thern part of the bay. oe o a * 

In September, the S. W. monsoon is generally moderate all over the bay, with W. N. W. winsm 
or N. W. winds at times :—the prevailing winds in this month, on the Coromandel Coast “”""" 
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_ are southerly, the sea breezes from S. Eastward, and those from the land very variable between 


S. W. and N. W.; the winds are generally moderate in this month, with settled weather, 
although, toward the latter end of the month, a gale has sometimes been known to happen 
near the entrance of the River Hoogly. 3 . 


THE CURRENT, on the Coromandel Coast, generally begins to run to the northward 
about the beginning of February, or by the middle of this month, with the first of the sou- 
therly winds ; but strongest in April and May, when the wind blows most steady from south- 
ward. After May, the northerly current gradually abates in strength, continuing to set 
along the coast generally until the middle of October, although at times, there is very little 
current during that period, and it may be sometimes experienced to set to the southward. 

In the middle of the bay, the current in March and April is mutable, and seldom strong ; 
between the Coromandel Coast and Nicobar Islands, and about the entrance of Malacca 
Strait, it sets then, often to the 5. Westward ; in the northern part of the bay, it sets mostly 
to the southward in March, but more frequently to the northward in April. 

From April, the current set generally to the North or N. Eastward all over the bay in 
the open sea, until the early part, or middle of October ; during this period, it is not always 


' 


_ constant, but governed in its direction and strength by the prevailing winds; on the eastern 


side of the bay, and about the entrance of Malacca Strait, more particularly, it sometimes 
sets to the southward. When the S. W. monsoon blows with more strength than usual, in 
the middle and northern part of the bay, the velocity of the current is greatly augmented to 
the N. Eastward. : 
NORTH-EAST MONSOON, on the Coromandel Coast, generally commences in Oc- 
tober, mostly between the middle of that month and. the Ist of November. Although 
October is considered a very dangerous month on that coast, the winds continue often light 
and variable with fine weather, until near the end of the month; but more frequently, about 
the middle of the month, the weather becomes gloomy and threatening, prior to the setting 


‘ in of the N. E. monsoon. 7 


This monsoon js liable to commence with a severe storm, which generally begins at 
N.N. W., or from the northward, and veers afterward to N. E. and Eastward; sometiines 
it begins at N. Eastward, and in the middle or eastern parts of the bay, at times from 8. W. 
or Westward. : 

These storms, are very liable to happen between the 10th of October and the 10th of 
December, a period in which the shipping at anchor on the Coromandel Coast, have some- 
times suffered greatly, for the wind blows.with great violence toward the shore from the east- 
ward, in these storms; and on the coast of Aracan, equally strong upon the land from the 
westward. 

In some years, a storm has been experienced so late as January, but these are generally 
partial, confined to the vicinity of the southern part of the Coromandel Coast, and the 
N. E. part of Ceylon. | 

: In the northern part of the bay, the N. E. monsoon begins early in October, in some 
years; in others, not until the end of that month, or early in November; but in the sou- 
thern part of it, between the Coromandel Coast and Nicobar Islands, westerly winds fre- 
quently prevail more than any other, in both of these months, These winds, are some- 
times light and variable, between N. W. and S. W.; when they become brisk, and veer to 
S. W. or S.S. W., they often reach far to the northward into the bay. — 

In November and December, on the Coromandel Coast, the wind blows mostly from 
N.N. Eastward, sometimes accompanied with showers of rain; in the morning, it veers at 
times to N, N, Westward, inclining a little from the land, and in the afternoon a little from 
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seaward ; but it frequently blows steady along shore for several days together, without any 
variation, with a considerable swell, and a great surf rolling upon the shore. 
From the middle or latter part of November until March, the prevailing winds out in the 
open sea, are generally between N.N.E. and E.N. E, throughout the bay, accompanied daring tre 
with clear settled weather; but short intervals of variable winds, from S. E., South, or S. So;""" 
Westward, are sometimes experienced i in the months when the N. E. monsoon predominates. 
On the eastern shores of the bay, there are land and sea breezes in this season, and the 
coast of Aracan is subject to frequent calms or faint airs, and N. Westerly winds. Between 
the Andaman Islands and Junkseylon, southerly winds and cloudy weather with rain, is at 
times experienced in December and January. 
In January, the weather is in general favorable, with steady N. Easterly winds in most 
parts of the bay ; on the Coromandel Coast, they draw to the E. N. E. in this month, during 
the day, and blow along the shore to southward, or incline a little from the land i In . the 
mornings ; but sometimes in January, as well as in December, the N. E. winds continue for 
3 or 4 days together, without much variation in direction or force. 
_ In February, the N. E. monsoon ends on the Coromandel Coast, the weather is then 
favorable, and southerly winds commence about the latter part of this month, or early in 


March. 


THE CURRENT, begins . to. set along the Coast of Coromandel, to the southward, in and cerreat 
October, sometimes about the middle of the month. Near the énd of this month, or early soa.” 
in November, the current begins to. run very strong to the southward ; in November and 
December, it runs frequently in soundings near the land, from 2 to 23 miles an hour. 

At the distance of 2° or 3° from the coast, and in the middle of the bay, when N. Easterly 
winds begin to blow strong after. the middle of October or.in November, the current gene- 
rally runs with the wind to. the S. Westward, but unless the N. E. wind prevails with force, 
the current is frequently very changeable ; for in these monte: it sets sometimes. to the 
southward, at other times to S. W. and N. Westward. _ | 

In January, the southerly current abates on the coast of Coromandel and Orixa, for in the 
latter part of this month, and in February, there is seldom much current near the land, nor 
in the middle of the bay ; and in these months, it frequently sets to the N. W. or Northward, 
when the distance from the coast is considerable. | 

About the Nicobar Islands, and betwixt them and Junkseylon, the current in the N. E. 
monsoon often sets strong to the N. W.,and sometimes to the Northward ; on. the coast of 
Aracan, it sets in general to the southward, but at times to the northward ; although close . 
to the shores of this coast,-and of all those bounding the east side of the bay, there 1s gene- 
rally a kind of regular, tides, when the weather is settled in the N. E. monsoon. 

The period of the currents, or monsoons, changing in the Bay of Bengal, is not always 
the same; for here, as in most. places of the Indian Seas, these — happen in some 
years, nearly f a sass sooner or Eau than in others. a ee ; 


>be 
tw. 


DIRECTIONS lo SAIL jiu the SOUTHERN PARTS of 
the BAY, toward BENGAL; in both sah tote Ss. 


. TO SAIL from the Coronandel Coast, or other seutani parts of the Bay toward Ben- 
, the most favorable time to make a speedy passage, is from the end of February or Ist 
of March to the middle of September, when the S. W. monsoon is prevailing. 
3J 
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Toit: | Ships bound from the Malabar Coast, or southern part of Ceylon to Bengal, late in Fe- 


ia Femuary bruary or in March, should work along the east side of that island to Aganis or the Friar’s 

trom Ceylon. Flood, if the winds are moderate, and the current not unfavorable ; then proceed on a direct 
course as the winds may permit, for the coast of Orixa about the High Land of Pondy. 
After reaching the S. E. part of Ceylon about the Basses, should strong N. E. winds and 
southerly currents be experienced, rendering it difficult to make any progress to the north- 
ward, it may be prudent to prevent loss of time, to stand off to the eastward close upon a 
wind ; and when 1° or 2° from the land, it most probably will become variable at N. W., 
West, or S. Westward, or sometimes at S. Eastward, favorable for proceeding to the north- 
ward ; but it is advisable, not to stand far to the eastward into the middle of the Bay, where 
the winds are generally from the northward in March, with a current often setting to the 
southward. : 

pobeake Departing from the Coromandel Coast late in February or in March, it is prudent to 

Cox, keep at a considerable distance from the land, to benefit by variable winds, which may be 
sometimes expected from the southward; whereas, near the coast, Easterly or N. Easterly 
sea. breezes and faint airs are frequently experienced, making it- tedious to get to the north- 
ward. 

When an offing is obtained, according as the winds will permit, a course should be fol- 
lowed to make the coast of Orixa about Pondy or Ganjam, where the land is high and bold; 
if a ship do not make it here, she ought certainly to endeavuor to get a sight of the Jagger- 
naut or Black Pagodas. 

AS aces Ships leaving Achen or Malacca Strait at the period mentioned above, should proceed on 
ps either side of the Nicobar Islands into the bay, as may be most convenient with the pre- 
vailing winds, then steer for the coast of Orixa as directed. 
Tesailt: = From the beginning of April to the middle of September, the S. W. monsoon generally 
s.w.mos- prevails along the western side of the Bay; during this period, ships bound to Bengal from 
“ee Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast, ought to keep within a moderate distance of the land, as 
. the wind sometimes inclines from the westward. 

They should also observe, not to approach it very close until to the northward of Vizaga- 

tam, by which will be avoided the curvatures and large bays, and the S. Easterly sea 
breezes that blow into them frequently with considerable strength. As the currents are 
liable to run strong to the N. Eastward when the S. Westerly wind is strong, it will be 
proper, when observations are not obtained, and the distance of the land not exactly known, 
to haul in for the coast, and make it in lat. 184° or 19° N., then follow the directions 
already given for approaching the River Hoogly, during the S. W. monsoon. 

Ships bound to Bengal, from Achen or Malacca Strait, in the S. W. monsoon, may come 
out by the Surat Passage, or rather between Pulo Brasse and Pulo Rondo, whereby they will 
be enabled to pass to the southward of the Nicobar Islands, or they may keep close along the 
east sidé of these, and pass between them and the Little Andaman; or should a ship steer 
to the eastward of all the islands, and proceed through the Cocos Channel to the northward 
of the Great Andaman, she will generally be-able to make the coast of Orixa about Point 
Palmiras, without tacking, unless the winds hang to S. W., and W. S. W., with a N. Easterly 
current, which sometimes happens in the strength of the monsoon; and this makes the 
passage to the westward of the islands preferable, when that route can be followed with 
conveniency. 7 , 


* 


vo wit SHIPS leaving Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast for Bengal, late in September, should 
inseptember Stand well out from the land; if the S. W. winds are found steady, a direct course may be 
steered for Point Palmiras. If the S.W. monsoon appear to be expended, and the winds 
incline from the northward or N. Eastward, every advantage ought to be taken to get over 


on the east side of the bay, by attending to the shifts of wind; and when within one or two 
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degrees of the Andaman Islands or Cape Negrais, it will be prudent to make all the 
northing possible with the N. Easterly winds, and endeavour to fall in with the entrance of 
Sagor Channel. Departing from Madras or other southern ports on the Coromandel Coast, au in the 
in the early part of the N. E. monsoon, ships are liable, when the winds are light at times %.*: mo 
from eastward, to be drifted along that coast and the east side of Ceylon by strong southerly ¢°7°".,,. 
currents, before an offing can be obtained; here, they frequently meet with N. W. winds, *! 
favorable for running over in the eastern part of the bay. 

In proceeding to the northward, it is advisable to work in the open sea, and not along the 
coast of Aracan, although in October and November, that coast may be approached within 
any discretional distance,* being the windward shore; for in the early part of the N. E. 
monsoon, the coast of Orixa should be avoided, because éhen, the current generally runs 
strong to the southward along that coast. | 

About the end of December, the southerly current begins to abate on the coast of Orixa, 
after which, many ships approaching the entrance of Hoogly River, fall in with that coast 
about Point Palmiras or the False Point, and from thence soon reach the entrance of Sagor 
Channel, by standing out to sea into deep water, and afterward to the northward ; but it is 
prudent during the whole of the N. E. monsoon, to work up in the middle of the bay, or 
nearest to the eastern side, and endeavour by a direct route, when confident of the longitude, 
to strike soundings on the tail of Sagor Sand, or the Eastern Sea Reef, without approaching 
the coast of Orixa, or too near that of Aracan; agreeably to the directions already given, 
for approaching the River Hoogly in the N. E. monsoon. 3 

During the whole of thts monsoon, ships bound from Achen or Malacca Strait to Bengal, 4x4 trom 
have the choice of proceeding by any route that circumstances require; they may pass Strait. 
outside the Nicobar Islands, or through any of the channels between them and the Little 
Andaman, or that formed between the latter Island and Great Andaman ; but it seems pre- 
ferable for ships coming out of Malacca Strait, after taking a departure from the south end 
of Junkseylon, to steer for the Island Narcondam, and pass through the channel betwixt the 
north end of the Great Andaman and Coco Islands, or between the latter and the Island 
Preparis, which are both good channels.t Having passed through either of these, they 
should steer to the northward close hauled for the entrance of Sagor Channel, making a 
direct course if the winds permit, or by tacking occasionally, without borrowing too near the 
Coast of Aracan. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from BENGAL to 
MADRAS, 


AND THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF THE BAY, DURING BOTH . 
~"” “MONSOONS. ea 


TO SAIL from Bengal to Madras, and to the southern parts of the bay, the best time to ro sat! rom 
make a good passage, is from the middle of October to the middle of February, when the 278! 


N.E monsoon generally predominates. : Coast in 
September, 


from the Little Coco, although that vessel was dra ing only about 10 feet water atthe time, This statement 
was Communicated to me, by Capt. Henderson of the , belonging to Calcutta; which, if correct, will 
render the channel between the Little Coco and Great Andaman, not eo as thought to be hitherto. 

$318 
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Ships leaving Bengal in September, bound to Madras, or any other part of the Coromandel 
Coast, ought to keep near the western shore; the prevailing winds in this month will be 
found from S.S. W. to West, often light and baffling, with a drain of current to the north- 
ward at times. If after leaving the pilot, the wind keep well to the southward, a ship ought 
to stand for the western shore, and work along it to the S. Westward, keeping mostly in 
soundings, so long as her progress is considerable. Should that be very slow, it may be ex- 
pedient to stand well out from the land, and take every advantage of the shifts of wind; for 


‘at times, when the current sets to the N. Eastward along the coast, there is none in the 


and in Octo- 
ber and 
November, 
to that coast 
or to Ceylon. 


offing. At other times, the current runs to the N. Eastward in. this month in the open sea, 
when there is none upon the Coast of Orixa, so that the most speedy passage is at one time 
experienced in September, by keeping along the coast ; and at another time, by keeping well 
out from the land. | 

It would, however, be very imprudent, for a ship bound to any part of the Coromandel 
Coast in this month, to stand out into the middle of the bay, as the wind prevails at times 
from westward. . : : 


In October and November, ships should keep within a moderate. distance of the coast, 
prepared for bad weather, which 1s then liable to happen; after the middle of October, they 
may experience N. E. winds for several days after leaving the pilot, but will most probably, 
meet with them variable when well to the southward, sometimes from S. W. in the offing, 
but close to the coast, generally from Eastward. 

To whatever part of the Coast of Coromandel a ship is bound, after the middle of Octo- 
ber, she must get in with the land to the northward of that place, to prevent being carried 
past her port of destination by the strong currents, which prevail part of October, November, 
and December. If bound to Madras, it will be prudent to make the land about Pulicat, 
and take care not to pass that place until in soundings. _ a Pa 3 

When bound to Trincomale, or any place on the east side of Ceylon in the same season, 
a ship must likewise endeavour to make the land ‘to the northward of her port, or she will, 
most probably, be carried round on the south side of that island by strong southerly currents ; 
but the entrance of Palk’s Bay, between Point Calymere and the north end of Ceylon, ought 
not to be approached close, as the current sometimes runs through it to the westward, and 
with a N. E. gale tt becomes a dangerous lee shore. os rr. 

In December, the same route as in the preceding month is proper; a moderate distance 
from the coast should be preserved, where the wind will in general be found more steady 
than close in with the shore. In this month also, the current generally runs strong along 
the coast to the southward, rendering it necessary to-make the land to the northward of the 
mtended port. | 

If the weather is moderately clear, a ship may haul in for Armigon Hill in the day, which 
will be seen‘when 2 or 3 leagues outside the shoal ; in the night, it should not be approached, 
being steep to. 7 | - 

A ship making the land about Pulicat, or a little to the northward of Madras in these 
months, when a strong southerly current may be expected, ought to haul into 16 or 17 fa- 
thoms if it is night, and when past Pulicat Reef, she may borrow into 11 or 12 fathoms; as 
Madras is approached, the light will soon be seen to guide her into the road, if the weather 
is clear; otherwise, she ought to anchor to the northward, or work to windward during the 


- night, to prevent being driven to leeward. Ships having a cargo to discharge at any of the 


ports on the coast during the N. E. monsoon, ought to anchor a little to the northward of 


_. the landing place, or with it bearing about West, that the loaded boats may be enabled 


Ta Janeary, — 


speedily to reach the shore. , oo . 8 om eee * : 

Ships passing from Bengal to the Coast in January, should keep at a moderate distance 
from the land, out of the influence of light or variable winds, and when nearly in the latitude 
of the port to which they are bound, ought to steer for it. | <3 | 


s ; ° 
~ 
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If the wind is found to blow strong from N. Eastward, it will be prudent to haul in for 
the land a little to the northward of the port, but if the month 1s far advanced and the winds 
light or variable, they should after reaching its parallel, steer for it direct. 

In February, ships leaving the pilot ought to keep well out from the Coast of Orixa, by to'Febraary, 
steering to the southward; the light winds, and land and sea breezes near the shore, will 
then be avoided, for in the middle and eastern parts of the bay in this month, gentle 
N. Easterly winds generally prevail. 

After the beginning of this month, when they approach the Coromandel Coast, S. ieee 
breezes and a current running along it to the northward, will probably be experienced, 
making it advisable to keep well out in the open sea, until they are able to make the land a 
little to the southward of the port to which they are bound; or, if the wind continue steady 
from the Northward or N. E. as they draw near it, a course should be steered for it bearing 
about west; but they should not make the land to the northward of their port, after the Ist 
of February. . re 

During the whole of the N. E. monsoon from September to March, ships bound to the 
east coast of Ceylon ought to fall in with it to the northward of their port; if bound to the 
opposite side of that island, or to the Malabar Coast, they should endeavour to make the 
land about Aganis, or to the northward of the Basses; then coast round the South, and 8. W. 
sides of the island. : 8 . : 

In March and April, ships departing from Bengal for the Coromandel Coast or Ceylon, sxdia 
will most probably have the winds at first variable between 8.S. W. and West, with which Apri. 
they ought to steer to the southward ; if the wind be-fair, a south course is the best, or 8. 5S. E., 
as the winds may permit; they will.be found in March, generally light and variable m the 
middle of the bay, mostly between West and N. Eastward, but near the western side, mostly 
from 8S. Westward. © - | 7 

To benefit by light northerly winds in these months, ships ought to keep to the eastward 
of the meridian of Point Palmiras, until they are well down the bay, taking care not to ap- 
proach the Great Andaman Island, particularly if it 1s late in April; for then, a gale from 
the westward is liable to happen, which in such case, would make it a dangerous lee shore. 

After having taken every advantage of the shifts of wind by tacking when necessary, it 

_ will be prudent that they proceed about 20 leagues or more to the southward of the intended 
port, before they haul across the bay towards it, making due allowance for a strong current 
running to the northward, with southerly winds, which will be experienced as they draw near 
the land. : 2 eS 
. If it is late in March or early in April, when ships leave Bengal River, light S: W. and 
S.5. W. winds may be expected to predominate throughout the middle and western parts of 
the bay; but to the eastward of the Andaman Islands, they are generally from N. Westward 
at the same time; on this account, some ships bound to Europe, or by the southern passage 
to Bombay, proceed to the eastward of these islands, and on either side the Nicobar Islands 
as seems most eligible; but when the winds permit, the route to the westward of all the 
islands is preferable, taking care to avoid the bank with 43 fathoms on it, about 9 or 10 
leagues to the westward of the Great Andaman. Ships ought, on that account, to work or 
pass down the bay well to the westward of these islands, particularly late m April. — : 

Ships bound to the east coast of Ceylon in March and April, ought to keep well to the 
eastward in passing down the bay, agreeably to the directions given for proceeding to the 
Coromandel Coast; having reached lat. 10° N., and nearly on the meridian of Point Pal-. 

miras, or that of the sea reefs, a course should be steered for the land to the southward of 
their port, as the currents set strong to the northward at times along the east side of Ceylon 

_ in these months. If bound to the west side of that island, or to’ the Malabar coast, they. 
should from lat. 9° or 10° N., steer for the southern part of Ceylon, and endeavour not ta 

fall in with it to the northward of the Great Basses. 
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Ships bound to the Malabar Coast in these months, ought not to keep near the Island 
Ceylon in © @fter reaching Point de Galle, for brisk S. W. winds often blowing into the Gulf of Manar, 
thee month make it then advisable to stretch out from the land, and get well to the westward, that they 


may be enabled to round Cape Comorin without loss of time. 


To sail to DURING THE N. E. MONSOON, from September to May, ships bound from Ben- 

_ Siraitin he gal to Achen or Malacca Strait, should steer to the S. Eastward, and pass between Cape 

soon. Negrais and the Island Preparis, or betwixt the latter and Coco Islands; from thence a 
direct course may be adopted to Pulo Way, if bound to Achen; or to Pulo Bouton, if bound 
through Malacca Strait, or to Prince of Wales’ Island. The currents on the east side of 
the Bay, and about the Andaman Islands in March, generally set to S. W. and Southward, 
making it advisable to keep well to the eastward, if it is intended to pass through any of the 
channels to the northward of these islands. 

Should a ship fall to leeward, she ought to steer to the westward of the Great Andaman, 
and pass between it and the little Andaman, if the wind and currents permit; otherwise, she 
must work to the eastward betwixt the latter and the Island Carnicobar, which will consi- 
derably protract her passage; it 1s therefore prudent to keep well to the eastward after leav- 
inp the pilot, and proceed to the northward of the Island Preparis. The currents between 
these islands and Junkseylon, are very variable in the N. E. monsoon; in the early part of 
it they mostly set to the N. Westward, but at the sequel in March and April, generally to 


the S. W. and Southward. 


Howto pre §=o=TN THES. W. MONSOON, ships leaving Bengal, whether bound to the Coromandel 
Coast, to Ceylon, to any place west of Malacca Strait, or by the southern passage to Bom- 
monsoon; bay, or the Persian Gulf, must endeavour to keep well to the westward in passing down the 
bay, and avoid the Andaman Islands, where the squalls are often sudden and severe, with 
dark cloudy weather, rendering it almost impossible to get to the southward, when ships fall 

in with them in this season.* | 
Ships departing from the River Hoogly from April to September, to prevent getting over 
to the eastward, ought soon after quitting the pilot to tack, when the wind will admit the 
western shore to be approached about the False Point. They will find the winds veer fre- 
quently toward the land in the night, favorable for standing to the southward, and in the 
to the Coro. day generally blowing along shore, or inclining a little from the sea. With these winds they 
sox, ought to work to the southward along the coast, endeavouring to be well in with the shore 
when the land breezes may be expected, between midnight and 2 or 3 o'clock in the morn- . 
ing. In June and July, these land winds often prevail, when a passage may at times be 
made from the pilot to Madras in 10 or 12 days; at other times, they do not happen, when 
the along shore winds are prevailing; but as this is the windward coast, where the sea is 
more smooth, and the weather more favorable than in the middle and eastern side of the bay,t 
ships should resolve to keep near it, so long as they make considerable progress to the south- 


* Bound from Bengal to Bombay by the Southern Passage, the King George, (in which ship I was) left the 
pilot 29th May, 1791, and made the Centinel and west side of the Andamans, 7th June, having experienced 
about one degree of easterly current from leaving False Point, seen on the 30th May. She met with sudden 
severe squalls and very unsettled weather close to these islands ; gained no ground whilst endeavouring to weather 
them, carried away her fore-yard on the 10th of June, was forced to ran to the northward round the north end 
of the Great Andaman, and proceeded to Prince of Wales’s Island to replace the fore yard. There, she found 
another ship bound to Bombay (that had left the pilot before her) getting repairs, having disabled a lower mast, 
and sustained other damage, on the west side of the Andaman Yalands. 

+ Many ships deeply laden with rice, after leaving the River Hoogly in June, and some in pice Aaa ee dr 
have encountered storms, with a heavy turbulent sea, and foun with their crews in the N. the 
bay. 
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ward. If on the Coast of Orixa the current is found to run to the northward, without any 
favorable breezes from the land, rendering it difficult to gain much ground, a stretch to the 
S. E. may be made about 23 or 25 leagues from the land, where probably there will be less 
contrary current than in soundings; but it would be imprudent to stand far over into the bay, 
in search of better winds. ; : 

By keeping near the coast, or within a moderate distance, making a stretch close in at 
times when the land breezes are expected in the night, these favorable breezes will become 
more certain as the distance is increased to the southward ; having got as far as Point Gor- 
deware, it will not be necessary to approach the shores of the deep bays situated between 
that point and Pulicat, but a stretch may be made from the point to the southward until past 
them, then work in for the coast about Armigon, or between it and Pulicat. The land 
breezes will now become more regular, with sea breezes from S. Eastward in the day, ena- 
bling ships to proceed along the coast with facility. 7 

Ships bound to Trincomale, must continue to work along the Coast of Coromandel to ,, ceyice, 
Negapatam, before they stretch across the entrance of Palk’s Bay for the Island Ceylon. 

Ships departing from Bengal, and bound to Achen or Malacca Strait in the S. W. mon- 
soon, ought to proceed nearly by the same route as in the opposite season. After leaving 
the pilot they should stand to the S. 5. Eastward as the winds may permit, until to the south- 
ward of lat. 15° N.; if then certain of their situation, a direct course may be steered for the sto Me. 
Coco Islands, or rather for Landfall Island off the north end of the Great Andaman, ) 

If not confident of their situation, it will be prudent to get into lat. 14° N., previous to 
edging away for the channel betwixt Landfall Island and the Cocos, which ought to be 
chosen, because it is farther to windward than that between the latter islands and paris ; 
and the winds frequently inclining to S. W. or S.S. W. in the early part of the S. W. mon- 
soon, render it advisable not to fall to leeward. : 

Having passed between the Coco Islands and Landfall Island, they should keep nearly 
close to the wind, iu proceeding to the southward, to avoid the Arclipelago of Islands off 
the coast.of Tanasserim, which are not safe to approach in the 8S. W. monsoon, as they are 
not well explored, and form a dangerous lee shore. Neither should the east side of the An- 
daman Islands be borrowed on too close, in case of getting near the Invisible Bank, which 
is very dangerous to approach in thick weather, or in the might. To prevent either of these 
extremes, a course may be steered from the Coco Islands direct for Barren Island; and from 
the latter, after ee it on either side as most convenient, ships may keep nearly close. to 
the wind if bound to Achen, giving the Invisible Bank and Nicobar Islands a proper birth. 
If bound to Prince of Wales’s Island or Malacca Strait, it will not be requisite to keep so 
close to the wind ; but, nevertheless, prudent to steer well to the southward, to give a suffi- 
cignt birth to the Seyer Islands and S. W. end of Junkseylon in passing, in case s. Westerly 
winds should prevail off that headland, which is not always the case in the S. W. monsoon. 
When round Junkseylon, a direct course ought to be steered for Pulo Bouton, and from | 
thence to Prince of Wales’s Island. | 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from BENGAL, MADRAS, 
3 or OTHER PARTS of the BAY; 


BY THE SOUTHERN PASSAGE TO BOMBAY, OR OTHER PLACES TO THE 
: WESTWARD, DURING THE S. W. MONSOON. | 


How stirs «= THE DIRECTIONS given in the last section, will answer equally for ships proceeding 

zavpe, or from Bengal to the Coromandel Coast, or to the western parts of India, during their passage 

paw oft Gown the bay. In the former case, it is indispensable that ships bound to the coast, or to 

pase down Ceylon, do keep near the land on the west side of the bay, during the strength of the S. W. 

S.W. moe MONSOON. , 

res The same route is advisable for ships proceeding to the western parts of India, or to Eu- 
rope although it is not so particularly requisite that these continue to keep close to the 
and. | a | 

If after leaving the pilot, the wind keep well to the westward, a long stretch down the bay 
may be made; when it veers to S. W. and S.S. W. they should tack, and stand in for the 
western shore, taking particular care not to get over to the eastward near the Andamans. 
Should it be found, that they get fast to the southward by keeping near the coast, it will be 
prudent to continue to do so. On the contrary, if there, the progress is very slow, they 
ought to stand close hauled to the southward, and by tacking with the favorable shifts of 
wind, embrace every advantage to make southing in the middle of the bay. : When with the 
prevailing winds they can pass 30 or 40 leagues to the westward of the Little Andaman, they 
ought to continue to stand to the southward; for in such case, they will most probably, 
be also able to pass to the westward of the Nicobar Islands and Achen Head, without 
tacking. 7 a er ee | | : | 
Ships that come out of the bay far to the eastward, will generally find it tedious getting 

to the southward between lat. 3° or 4° N. and the S. E. trade wind; which is occasioned by 
light variable winds and squalls, mostly from South and S. Westward in the vicinity of the 
islands near the west coast of Sumatra ; whereas, ships that stretch to the southward from the- 
east part of Ceylon, experience few light winds. in passing from the S..W. monsoon to the: 
S. E. trade. 4 Se a ae : 


ro sitont SHIPS FROM MALACCA STRAIT, bound to Europe, or to Bombay by the southern 

Mraitinuis passage in the 8S. W. monsoon, ought to keep along the north coast of Sumatra from Dia- 

monsoon. ~mond Point to Achen, where the current will soon carry them to the westward, although 
calms and faint airs may be experienced. 7 . 

From Achen, they should proceed out by the Surat Passage if the weather be favorable : 
otherwise, they must work close round the north end of Pulo Brasse, where the current 
frequently runs to the westward among these islands, when at the same time, it is running 

- strong to the N. Eastward betwixt Pulo Rondo and the Nicobar Islands. Ships, therefore, 
ought not to attempt to work out in the great channel, but should either proceed through 
the Surat Passage, or rather betwixt Pulo Way and Pulo Brasse. Having got fairly out 
to the westward of Achen Head, every advantage must be taken to get to the southward into 
the S. E. trade, and to keep well out from the islands adjacent to the west coast of Sumatra, 
by tacking with every favorable change of wind. 

gouittrom SHIPS leaving MADRAS in the S. W. monsoon, bound to Europe, or to the western 
the wath. parts of India by the southern passage, may when the land and sea breezes are prevailing, 
mame sesson. coast along to Pondicherry before they leave the land ; but in the early part of the monsoon, 
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when the winds blow mostly along shore, with a strong current running to the. northward 
in soundings near the coast, it is tedious and difficult to work along it to the southward. 
At such times, to prevent delay, it seem advisable to stretch off from Madras close hauled, 
with the along shore winds, for they will generally be found to veer more to the westward 
in the offing, particularly as the distance to the southward is increased. With these winds, 
ships ought to stand to the S.S. Eastward, and as the equator is approached the S. W. mon- 
soon will decline, and the winds will draw more southerly ; it will then be proper to. stand 
close hauled to the S. Eastward, or on the tack that most southing can be made. - 

After getting the S. E. trade, ships bound to Europe generally steer a direct course to Towara 
pass well to the southward of the Island Roderigue, and the south end of Madagascar; but 
those destined for the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, or Bombay, have the choice of pro- — 
ceeding by @ different routes to the westward; for which, brief directions have been given 
in a former section of this work, and some farther instructions in this place, may probably 
be of utility. | . | 

It may a observed as a general rule, that the farther the Island of Sumatra is distant, 
the nearer the S. E. trade winds approach the equator; and in June, July, and August, 
when they blow nearest to it, may be expected in from lat. 2° to 4° S. : — 

The Northern, or Short Route, should never be adopted except late in June, all July, rowara the 
and early in August, when. the northern limit of the S. E. trade approaches nearest the (7a, Ps"* 
equator. Ifa ship during this period cross it well to the westward, and having got into lat. theporther= 
43° S. find a steady S. E. trade wind, she may run down her. westing near. that parallel, 
keeping between it and lat. 5° S. When she gets into lon. 734° or 74° E., it will be proper 
to avoid the north end of Speaker’s Bank, by not exceeding lat. 4° 30’ S. whilst passing it; and 
she ought to keep nearly in the same latitude afterward, until sufficient westing is obtained. 

The Southern Route is more certain at all times than that last mentioned, and it is only Ava by the 
because there, in June, July, and August, the weather is often cloudy with+ain, depriving ‘= 
the navigator of regular observations, that some prefer the Northern Route in these months. 

When ships cross the equator far to the eastward, or depart from Sumatra or Java, the 
Southern Route ought to be followed; and should be adopted always in May, part of June, 
August, and the early part of September, by ships making the ‘southern passage to Bombay, 
or other places to the westward. | a: 

A ship proceeding by this route, should get into lat. 9° to 10° S. as speedily as possible, 
where a steady and strong trade will generally be found, to run down the westing. If not 
certain of her lon. by observation or chronometer, it will be advisable to steer for the Island 10 proceed 
Diego Garcia to correct the reckoning, and-where water may be obtained if wanted ; other-””.“ 
wise, she ought to continue in lat. 8° or 9° S. until she is 40 or 45 leagues to the westward 
of that island. If Diego Garcia is seen, it may be advisable to make a course from its south 
end, either W.4S. or W. by S., to give a birth to the Centurion’s Bank, and to Owen’s 
Bank, the former bearing from it W. 7° S. distant 33 leagues, having never been explored, 
but is probably not dangerous. Owen’s Bank lies to the N. W. of Centurion’s Bank, and 
they have been seseribed under the Secton, ‘“ Chagos-Archipelago.” - 

To whatever place a ship is bound, sufficient westing should be made to the southward of 
the equator, to enable her to make a fair wind of the 8. W. monsoon, which frequently hangs 
far to the westward and blows strong, producing a current to the eastward.* | 

Being between 2° and 3° to the westward of Diego Garcia, or in lon. 70° E., a ship may haysay* 
begin to steer a little to the northward of west. If bound to the Red Sea, she ought to pass 
near the northernmost of the Seychelle Islands, and from thence steer a course to cross the 

* Several ships when navigated by dead reckoning, have fallen in with the Maldiva, or Laccadiva Islands, 
and were obliged to stand back into S. lat. to run down more westing. The St. George, bound from Bengal to 
Bombay by the southern passage, got into the Gulf of Manar in June, 1791, when they reckoned themselves 7° 
or 8° to the westward of Cape Comorin, by which they lost their passage, aleeady mentioned in the description 
of the Gulf of Manar, . 
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equator in lon. about 49° or 50° E. By crossing it well to the westward, she: wil} find the 
S. W. monseon favorable in proceeding for Cape Guardafui, and partibular care is requisite 
to fall in. with the Coast of Africa to the southward of that. headland ; should -she be carried 
past it by the current, the difficulty of getting in with the land.in opposition toa strong. sou- 
therly monsoon, and: lee current, would be found. probably insurmountable, an indifferent 
sailing ship. gi aes a oe) ae Le eS | 
aa Pa Guardafui, she must work along the Coast of Africa to Burnt Island, or far- 

ther against westerly winds prevailing in this season, before she stretchover for the land of 
Cape. Aden, or rather the coast about Cape Arimora, if the wind admit. — : 

Teward the = A ship bound.to the Gulf of Persia, ought to-erogs the equator in lon. about 54° or 55° E. 

aut, and follow the directions given for sailing to that gulf, in a former section of this work. 

Anitoward Having made 24° or se westing from Diego Garcia, a ship bound to. Bombay, should 
steer to the N. Westward, and cross the equator:in lon. about 64° or 65° W.; if the lon. 
is not correctly known by observation, she ought to have 33° West variation on the equator, 
which will, if the compass ts right, place her in the lon. mentioned; to the eastward of 
which, it would be imprudent to cross the equator: in. the: strengtis of. the S..W. monsoon, 
more particularly in a ship that sails indifferently with a strong wind and a high sea upon 
her beam ; which are liable to prevail from W.S. W. and Westward during this season, be- 
tween the equator and the Coasts of Arabia and Hindoostan. | 

In steering to the northward, a ship ought to keep far to the westward of the Laccadiva 

Islands and not approach the coast until she get into: the lat. of the Istand Kanary. at the 
entrance of Bombay Harbour, at least 20 or 30 leagues to the westward of that place; she 
may then follow the directions already given, for approaching Bombay Harbour in the 
5. W. monsoon. : ' 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING between BENGAL or 
MADRAS, and the STRAIT of MALACCA,* 


‘Fenmng, Me rience a: current to the westward, crossing from the sand-heads to Cape Negrais of perhaps 


dras, and 
Bengal. 


westward all 7 the bay. 

Ships leaving Bengal, bound for the Strait in the 5. W. monsoon, should on leaving the 
pilot keep the wind free, and pass between the Great Andaman and the Coco Islands, or 
to the eastward of the Cocos if they, cannot be weathered with ease ; but be careful of coming 
near the Preparis m this monsoon, as there is a shoal lies out to the W.S. W. of the South 
end of the Island 3 or 4 leagues.t After passing these islands they should keep the wind a 


* By Mr. James Carnegy, Merchant at Prince of Wales's Island, who was formerly an experienced Com- 
maander in the country trade. 

+ The Brig Athena, Captain Daniel, bound from Rangoon to Bengal, was wrecked on the outer sandy islet of 
this reef in the night of the 26th of July, 1815, which he states to be about 12 miles distant from Preparis Island. 
Capt. Balston, of the ship James Drummond, (who took Capt. Daniel and part of his people from the islet on the 
13th of August, the rest having previously quitted it on a raft) describes the reef as “extending to the southward 
about 20 miles, in detached patches,—many parts dry at low* water.” Perhaps this estimated distance is too 
great, although it is certain this dangerous reef extends a great way out tothe S. Westward of Preparis Island, 
and ought to have a wide birth in passing. 
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little free, and steer for the Seyer Islands, then pass to the eastward of westward of Pulo 
Bouton as may seem proper. 

Departing from Madras for Malacca Strait in the S. W. monsoon, I would advise making 
a fair wind, and steer to go through the Ten Degrees’ Channel, in place of sailing close by 
the wind for Achen. | 

Leaving Madras for the Strait in the early part of the N. E. monsoon, it may be best to 
fetch where you can to the southward of Achen Head, then work through the Surat or Ben- 
gal passage, and afterward along shore to Diamond Point, from whence you can cross over 
to Pinang. 

In the latter part of the monsoon, or after the 15th of February, when the southerly 
winds have set in, it may be best to proceed along shore as far as False Point, or even to 
Point Palmiras, then stand off, to pass through one of the channels between the Great An- 
daman and Cape Negrais, as if coming from Bengal. 

Ships leaving the Strait of Malacca for Bengal in the N. E. monsoon, should go to the 
eastward of the Andamans, if the wind be favorable; but they ought not to lose any time, 
tacking about, as the farther they are off the eastern, or weather shore, the more the wind 
will draw to the eastward; so rather than lose time, they should pass through the Ten 
Degrees’ Channel, and after reaching lat. 18° to 19° N., if not far enough to the eastward, 
they can make a stretch that way for a day, or more if necessary. The pilots in this mon- 
soon, are found between the Eastern Sea Reef and Sauger Sand, in lat. 21°05’ N. In the 
S. W. monsoon, they are found in 12 to 15 fathoms water, between Point Palmiras and the 
Western Sea Reef. : 

Ships leaving the Strait and bound to Bengal or Madras in the 8S. W. monsoon, or if 
bound across the equator, should keep close along the Pedir Coast, where a current to the 
westward will always be found in their favor, and a land wind at night. They should go 
through Achen Road, and if blowing weather prevail, anchor for a few nag until it mode- 
rates, then push through the Bengal Passage, and they will weather the Nicobar Islands 
with ease ; from hence, ships bound to Calcutta will have a fair wind. If bound to Madras, 
they may probably, (if the wind hang far to the westward) be obliged to tack now and then 
to get to the N. Eastward, but on no account cross the equator, to get westing, sooner make — 
the Coromandel Coast, and beat down along shore. Ships bound across the equator, to 
Europe, or other western ports, at leaving the Bengal or Surat Passage, ought to carry a 
press of sail to get westing. __ | 

In the 8. W. monsoon, a fast sailing ship bound to Calcutta, may always with safety, go 
also up within the Andaman Islands, and pass the Coco Islands either to the eastward or 
westward ; but it is preferable to pass to the westward, being in such case more to windward, 
and from hence, she will with ease fetch Point Palmiras, or even the False Point if wanted. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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APPENDIX TO VOL. L. 


DISCOVERIES in the GULF of PERSIA. 
SEVERAL ISLANDS having been lately discovered in the Persian Gulf, by H. M. ships Islands dl 


Hesper and Favorite, whilst cruizing there at different times, to protect the trade from the de- the Persian 
predations of pirates ; it becomes necessary to point out the situations of those islands, which es 
information was not received in time to be incorporated into its appropriate place in this work. 

In June and July, 1813, the Hesper, steered to the S.Westward along the Arabian side 
of the Gulf, between that coast and the large island Zara, until she reached lat. 24° 30’ N., 
about lon. 53° 30’ E., where she anchored in 6 fathoms loose sand and shells about 3 leagues 
off shore, with the Town of BOOTHABEEN distant about 33 leagues to the E.S. East- Roothawen 
ward ; here she remained from the 30th of June, till the 3d. of July. The Town of DE-,... 
BAY, in about lat. 25° 11'N., was thought to lie about 10°or 11 leagues to the S. West- 
ward of Sharga; and between Debay and Boothabeen, the coast appeared low, and sandy, _ 
interspersed with trees, some huts, and small villages. The soundings were very shoal and Com, or 
irregular, over a bottom of loose white sand, small shells and stones; in several places, the ite'Gur. 
Hesper had only 4 or 45 fathoms water at the distance of 5 or 6 miles frum. the shore ; and 
from 4 or 5, to 8 and 9 fathoms, when 4 or 5 leagues off. The current, or tide, appeared to 
be weak and irregular. 

The weather being thick and foggy, observations were not obtained to ascertain correctly 
the direction of this coast, but from the Town of Debay it takes a direction more southerly 
than hitherto supposed, extending to lat. 24° 29’ N., about 6 or 7 leagues to the S. West- 
ward of Boothabeen. A very spacious and deep concavity, is thereby formed between De- 
bay and Ras Reccan, containing many islands not known to European navigators ; of which, 
the following have been seen, and partly explored by H. M. ships Hesper and Favorite. 

ZARA, in about lat. 25° 10’ N., lon. estimated 53° 46’ E. (the body of it) appeared to eo. site of 
be about 5 leagues in extent East and West, distant 9 or 10 leagues from the nearest coast, 
and bearing about N. by E. from the town of Boothabeen. The Hesper had 14 fathoms 
water in passing near the East end of this island, and the depth decreased irregularly in steer- 
ing from thence toward the coast, and near Boothabeen, where she anchored as mentioned 
above. Zara is the easternmost of these islands, which lie in the deep concavity on the Ara- 
bian side of the gulf. 

Eight islands now to be described, were discovered by H. M. ship Favorite, Capt. Maude, 
in July, 1816, and their situations ascertained by observations and chronometer ; with their 
Arabic names. | 

DAUSS, in lat. 25° 10’ N., lon. 52° 45’ E., appeared of moderate height, 6 or 7 miles Geo. site of 
in extent E.S.E. and W.N. W., of a metallic aspect, destitute of trees, with a few small: 
hummocks, the S. Western extremity a low sandy point. In passing this island at 4 or 5 
leagues distance, had soundings from 13 to 18 fathoms coarse sand, with some overfalls. 

JARNAIN, in lat. 25° 8’ N., lon. 52° 55’ E., bearing E.S. Eastward from Dauss, and ceo, site of 
thought to lie about 10 leagues to the West of Zara, has 3 high hummocks nearly of equal ’“"""’ 
height, 2 on the northern extremity, and 1 to the southward. When seen bearing S. E. by 
S. 5 or 6 leagues, it appeared to have no vegetation, but the weather was hazy at this time. 

ARZENIE, situated in lat. 24° 56’ N., lon. 52° 33’ E. to the S. W. of Dauss, is of ceo. site ot 
considerable elevation, and rugged in appearance, about 7 miles in extent East and West, ““"" 
and 2 or 3 miles in breadth : about a cable’s length off the eastern and western extremities, 
lie 2 rocks a little above water; and on the N. E_ side, a shoal projects nearly a mile from 
the shore, composed of rocks and coral sand. The Favorite anchored in 124 fathoms fine 
coral sand and shells, with the centre of the island bearing S. by E. $ E., distant 5 or 6 
miles. No fresh water was discovered on the island, but from ravines occasioned by heavy 
rains, water might probably be got by digging wells. The soil consists of a metallic sub- 
stance, on which grow only a few herbs, but no trees, and the southern side of the island is 
very rugged, its western extremity terminating in a low sandy point. 


( i.) 

aco.siteot DALMY, in lat. 24° 36’ N., lon. 52°24’ E., bearing to the S. W. of Arzenie, when 
“"y —_ viewed at 4 leagues distance, appeared rather high, and of darker colour than the former 
island. On its northern part there is a round hill, below which the boundary is bluff, but not 
high ; and the northern extremity terminates in a low sand, from which a shoal projects near- 
ly 2 miles, and ought not to be approached under 7 fathoms, as the overfalls are sudden. 
To the S. Eastward, the island is nearly of equal height, with 2 or 3 hummocks above a very 
low sandy point extending from North to South, nal it is about 6 miles in length; beyond 
which, the pilot said, a shoal extends to a considerable distance, and that it is not safe to go 
to the southward of this island, as there are sudden overfalls, with several small islands and 
sand banks projecting from the main land of Arabia, which is said to be very low, and dis- 
tant 20 miles to the southward of Dalmy. The channel between this island and Arzenie, is 
clear of shoals, but the overfalls are sudden, from 15 to 21, and from 12 to 7 fathoms, fine 

coral sand. Variation off Dalmy 4° 47’ West. 

Geo siteon SEER BENI YASS, in lat. 24° 34’ N., lon. 52° 40’ E., situated to the eastward of 

Yas. Dalmy, when bearing S. E. by S. 5 leagues, appeared rather high in the centre, of very rug- 
ged aspect, about 7 or 8 miles in extent, its N.Western extremity terminating in a low sandy 
point. This island, by the pilots account, nearly joins to the main land, leaving a narrow 
channel, navigable only by small pearl boats. ‘The channel between Arzenie and Seer Beni 
Yass, was said by the pilot to be safe. From hence, the whole coast to the westward, is very 
low, off which lie several small islands, considered dangerous to approach. 

Geos site of DANIE, in lat. 25° 1’ N., lon. 52° 20’ E., bearing N. Westward from Arzenie, is about 
2 miles in length, and very narrow, low, and nearly level with the sea. The colour of the 
sand resembles the horizon so nearly in hazy weather, that great caution and a good look-out 
are necessary in approaching this island. Variation here 3° 59’ West. 

Geo. siteor = =SHERAROW, in lat 25° 13’ N., lon. 52° 18’ E., to the N.N.W. of Danie, appeared 
low and narrow, about 3 or 4 miles in length, with 2 small hummocks on each extremity ; 
and 4 a mile off the northern point a small rock above water, with some smaller rocks at the 
foot of the hummocks, which appeared to be formed of a dark metallic substance. In a 
westerly direction from this island, the coast ought to be approached with care, as it is very 
low, but said to be clear of shoals. The channel between Danie and Sherarow, although 
clear of shoals, has too little water for large ships, as the overfalls are sudden, and the Favo- 
rite had 3# fathoms the least water, sand mixed with white coral. 

Geo. siteot }§=XLAWLOOL,” in lat. 25° 41/N., lon. 52° 23’ E., situated to the N.N. Eastward of Shera- 

Naw row, when bearing N.N.W. 10 miles, appeared high in the centre, decreasing gradually at 
each extremity ; it is destitute of trees, no appearance of vegetation, with deep water close to. 

The above described islands appear to be formed of the same metallic substance as Polior, 
and the other islands on the Persian side of the Gulf, being of a brownish colour, with a coral 
base: they are situated nearly in the centre of an extensive pearl fishery, which affords per- 
haps the best pearls in the world ; and the season for this fishery is from April to September. 

Gen dteots THRER LOW SANDY ISLANDS, in lat. 27° 40’, to 27° 44’ N., lon. 49° 26’, to 

i. 49° 34’ E., supposed to lie about 10 or 12 leagues to the westward of the small islands 
ZEZARINE and KEYN, were seen by H. M. ship Hesper on the 25th of May, 1813, and 
her boat.landed.on the 2 easternmost. These bear nearly North and South of each other, 
3 or 4 miles, with 10 fathoms water between them, and soundings of 28 to 30 fathoms a little 
to the eastward ; the third island, was seen from the deck of the Hesper, and is situated 3 or 
4. leagues to the westward of the former. . 

Geo. ste of = SANDY ISLAND, in lat. 27° 52’ N., lon. 49° 25’ E., situated about 5 leagues to the 

- Northward of the 3 islands mentioned above, was seen also by the Hesper, on the 24 of May, 
on which her boat landed ; she passed close to it on the West side in 17 fathoms water, and 
afterward steered to S. Eastward, on the East side of the 3 islands which form the southern 
group. All these islands are low, sterile, and destitute of water ; and it is probable, other islands 
may lie nearer the Arabian Coast to the westward of these, as reported by some of the pilots. 

* This seems te be the same island as that formerly seen by Commodore Watson, and called by him the Island 


May; fos Capt. Maude, of H.M.S. Favorite, asserts, that no island exists in the situation hitherto assigned to the 
Island May. 
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*Abd-al-curia I., Arabian Sea 
Abelkasal, - - Persian Gulf 
*Abrolhas Bank, BrazilC. - 
Abrolbas Is. and Point, Ditto- - 
, tAbu Duraja Pt. & M. Seaof Suez 229,230 
Abu Heyle, - - Persian Guif - 270 
tAbu Melle I, - RedSea- - - 
*Abuschahr, - - Persian.Gulf - 
Abyssinia, - - RedSea- - - 
tAbyssinian Port, Ditto- - - - 223 
Achen, - - - Sumatra 426, 432, 435 
tAdago Pt. & Mt,Suez Bay - - 230 
Adam’s Bridge, Gulf of Manar 350,352 
--tAdam’s Peak, - Ceylon - - - 354 
*Addon Channel, .Maldivas - - 343 
*Addon J.,- - - Ditto- - 343 
tAdelaide Bank, - Indian Ocean - 142 
*Aden Cape, - - Arabia,S.- 207, 434 
*Aden Town, - - Ditto- - = - 208 
*Adoumatis Atoll, Maldivas 339 
*Adoumatis ChannDitto- - - - 339 
*Africa E.,- + - IndianOcean181to203 
*African Is., - - Ditto 121,141,174,175 
*Africa, South, ~- Southn.Ocean 151,176 
**#Africa, W., - - S.Atlant. 39,40,48t050 
*Agalegal., - - Indian Ocean - 135 
°A » * © « Ceylon, E, - - 365 
Aganis Peak, - Ditto- - - 
tAgrib Mount, - SeaofSuez 226, 227 
*Aguilhas Bank, Africa, S. - 68, 80, 81 
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*Aguilhas Cape, - Ditto- - 80, 81,176 
Aguilhbas Current,Ditto- - - - 82 
Aguila, - - - Persian Gulf - 271 
‘*Ais].,- - - - Africa, EE. - - 205 
Aix, - - - France - - - 2 
*Akaba Gulf,- - RedSea- - - 22% 


*Albadra Is., - - Indian Ocean 137,175 


Alcatrasses Is, - Brazil - - - 658 
Alomparva, - . Coromandel - 384 
tAlexander Port, Africa, W.- - 49 
Alexaner’s Port, Persia - - - 248 
*Algoa Bay, - - Africa,S. - 83,179 
*Algoada Point, - MalabarC.- - 307 
*Alippee, - - - Ditto- - - - 316 
*Allas Strait, - - Sumbawa - - 110 


*Alphonse I.,- - Indian Ocean 139,175 
Aluer Strait,- - Timor 109 


Alvoreda I, - - Brasil - - - 68 | Arewiaar River, Ceylon, W.- - 362 | BabhreinL, - 
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*Ambre Cape, - Madagas, 121,132,158 
Amee Shoal,- - MalabarC.- - 308 
*Amenil.,- - - Laccadivas- - 325 
*Amirante Is.- - Indian Ocean - 141 
Ampapa R. - - Mozambique - 190 
Amphilah Is. & Bay, Red Sea - 212 
*Amsterdam I, - Southern Ocean 92 
Andaman Is., - Bengal Bay 425 to 434 
“Andrew St. Cape, Madagascar 156, 158 
Angassee Bay, - Hindoostan, W. 277 
®Angaum I. & Sound, Pers. Gulf 257,258 
*Angazechal., - MozambiqueChan167 


tAngenweel, - - MalabarC.- - 304 
Angola, - - - Africa, W.- - 42 
AngoxaC., - - Africa, E. - - 188 

*Angoxa Is. & Shoals, Ditto - - - 188 

tAngra Pequena, Africa, W.- - 650 

t+Angrias Bank, - Malabar C.- - 306 

tAnjedival.,- - Ditte- - - - 310 


*Anjenga & Peak, Ditto - - 318,349 
Anna de Chaves Bay, St. Thomas I, 48 
Annesley Bay, - Abyssinia - - 213 
Anne St. Cape, - Africa, W. - - 47 

*Anno Bona l., - GulfofGuinea40,41,48 
Ann St. Is.,- - Brazil 

*Ann St.I., - - Seychelles - - 

*Ann St Shoals, - Africa, W. - - 

“Anthony St. I., - Cape Verds- - 
Antioches, - - France - - - 2 


tAnton Gill Bay, Madagascar 
*Antonio St. Cape,Brazil - - 53 
Antonio St. Cape,Rio de Ia Plata 60, 64 
tAntonio St. Cape, Arabia, *S. - - 208 
Antonio St. Shoal,Brazil - - - 654 
Antonio St. Shoal,Africa, E. - - 189 
Ants River, - - Ditto- - - - 182 
Anvil Rock, - - Capeof Good Hope 77 
*Anzuan I., - - MozambiqueChan 170 
Apollo Spit, - - Bombay Harbour 295 
Arabian C., - - Arabian Sea - 174 
*Arabia W., - - RedSea- - - 215 


*Arabia,S., - - Arabian Sea234to242 | 


“Arabia, E., - - PersianGulf 269 to 272 
Aracau C., Bengal Bay 411,423,427,434 
Arbores I., - - Mozambique - 190 

t+Archimeds Bank, R. de la Plata 63, 64 
Arena,- - - - Abyssinia 213 
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Argo Flat, - - BengalC. - - 419 
*Ani Atoll,- - - Maldivas - - 335 
tArimora Cape, - Arabia, S. - 208, 434 
Aripo,- - - - Ceylon, W.- - 362. 
t+Armegon,- - - Coroman. 389,428,431 
Armstrong’s Channel, Bank’s Strait 96 
Arnoll I., -- - - MalabarC.- - 277 
eben Gulf, - - Spain - - - 4 


ah,- - - - Persia,S. - - 29 
tArroes Is, - - RedSea - - 217 
tArtural.,- - - Guifof Cutch - 276 
*Arubah, - - - Persia, S. - - 249 

Asab Bay, - - RedSea - - 210 
*Ascension I., - Atlantic Ocean 933 
Aschafas Is.,- - RedSea - - 218 
Ashtola I, - - Persia,S. - - 249 

0, - - - = Persian Guif - 263 
+Assar Pagoda, - Gulfof Catch - 247 
*Asses Ears, - - Arabia,S. - - 237 
+Asses Ears, - - Persian Gulf - 265 
+Assumption I., - Indian Ocean - 137 


Atalaya Church, RiodelaPlata- 66. 
+Atchera River, - Malabar C.- .- 
tAtomerilI., - - Brazil - - - § 

Attmeydon Flat, Rersian Galf - 267 

Attui, - - - + RedSea- - - 216 
*Aucuttal., - - Laccadivas- - $24 
*Augustines St. Bay, Madagascar 85, 153 
*Augustines St. Cape, Brazil 51, 52, 53 


AurangabunderR.Scindy C. - - 247 
*Aurora Shoal, - Red Sea - - 292 
Australian Bight, New Holland - 98 
Aycotta River, - Malabar- - - 316 
Aymaun,- - - Persian Gulf - 270 
tAyt, - - - ‘= Abyssinia - - 212: 
tAzabI., - - - Persian Gulf - 255 
B. 

Bab-el-mandeb Cape, Arabia, S.- 206 


*Bab-el-mandeb I. & Strait, Red Sea, 200 
Back Bay, Arabia, S. - - 208 
Back Bay, - - Bombay I.- - 296 
Back Bay, - “- Trincomale - 368, 371 
Back Stairs Passage,TerraAustralisS. 94 


Badour, - - - RedSea- - - 9314 
*Bahia, - - - Brazil, - - - 63 
- Persian Gulf - 271 
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Bajone Point, - Africa, E. - - 189 
Baker’s Channel, Ceylon, N. - - 376 
Baker’s River, = Africa,S. - - 180 
Balco Fort, - - Brazil »« - -° 54 


*Bald Head, - - Terra Australis,S. 93 
Baldrish Point, - Madagascar - 131 
Ballasore Bay, - Bengal C. - 401, 408 

+Ballasore R. - Ditto- - - - 400 
Ballasore Road - Ditto- - - - 401 
Ballena Point, - Rio de la Plata 62 


Bally Peak, - - Bally I. - - - 110 
Bally Strait, - - Java,E.- - - 111 
Bally ‘Town, - - Lombock I. - 110 
+Banches Vertes - France - - - 2 
*Bancoot R. - - MalabarC.- - 304 
*Banditti 1, - - Lombock Strait, 110 
Bangadoony R. - Bengal - + =: 418 
Bangarah R.,-.- Ditto- - - - 419 
+Bang Cape, - - Persian Gulf - 267 


Bank’s Strait, - VanDiemen’sLand 95 


- Banjoanl., - - Timor Sea - - 109 
Bansee Point, - Hindoostan- - 279 
Banyan Tree, ~- MalabarC.- - 305 
Barabulla Sand - Hooghly R. - 402 
Barain, -- - - BasraR. -' - 268 
*Bareedy Harbour Red Sea --- 222 
*Barp Hill, -:~- Africa,E. - + 201 
. Barn Hill, ‘+ - Persian Gulf - 264 
+Barn Hill, - - MalabarC.- » 9318 
Baron’s Cap,- - Ceylon, E. - - 347 
+Barratulia R. - Bengal - -' + 414 
+Barren I., - + New Holland - 99 
Barren 1., <= - Rengal Bay -~- 481 
Barren Is, + - Bass’Strait- - 96 
*Barren Is., ‘- '- Madagas.,W. }59,160 


+Barry Cape, - '- Red Sea-'- - 223 
*Barsalore Peak, - Malabar C. - -' 312 
‘Barwa R., - - Coromandel - 396 
+Basidu, - ~ - Persian Gulf 258, 259 
Basque Road, - France - - 2, 38 
*‘Rasra,- - -° - EuphbratesR. - 269 
®Basra Bar, - - Ditto- - - - 247 
+Bassadore Point, Persian Gulf 257, 258 
*Bassas Cape, - Africa, E. - - 200 
“Bassas de Amber, Indian Ocean 174,175 
*Bassas de India, Mozamb.Chan137,166 
+Bassas de Patram,Indian Ocean - 174 
+Bassas de Pedra, Laccadivas- - 323 
+Bassas d’'Padra Banca, Maldivas - 330 
+Basseen River, - Hindoostan, W. 277 
®Basses Great, - Ceylon, S. 361 to 365 
*Basses Little, - Ditto - 361 to 365 
*Bass’ Strait, - Van Diemen’s Land 93,95 
*Rate, - - - - Guzarat - 275, 276 
*Baticola, - «' - Ceylon, E. - - 366 
Batt Cove, - - Malabar- - - 310 
Bay of Seals,- + Bass’ Strait- - 94 
Bayonne,- - - Spain- - - - 2 
+Bayonne Is, - Ditto- - - - 3 


+Bazaruto Is.,- - Afriva, EX - - 186 
Beacon Rock, - Red Sea - 225, 227 
+Bednore Mountns.Malabar- - - 312 
Beercool Creek, Hooghly River 401 
Behenter I., - - Madagascar - 13) 
Belom Tower, - Lisbon - -|- 4 
*BeliorI., - - - Persian Gulf ‘- 260 
Bell Cove, - - Malabar- - - 310 
*BelleI., - - - France - - - 3 
Bellones C - Madagascar - 13] 


Bellows Rock, - Cape of Good Hope 77 
Bellows Rock, - Point de Galle + 357 
*Bembatooka Bay, Madagascar - 156 
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- *BembatookaTown,Ditto - - - - 156 
tBenathal., - - Persian Gulf - 255 
Bencoolen, - - Sumatra- - - 114 
Bender Dodja, 4 Red Sea- - - 216 


Bender-rigk Bay, Persian Gulf - - 267 
Bengal Bay, - - India - - 422,432 
*Bengal C., Bengal Bay 417, 423, to 434 
Bengal Passage- Achen - - 435 


*Benguela, - - Africa, W. - 45, 49 
*Berbera, - - - AfricaE. - - 206 
+Berberyn 1., - + Ceylon W. - - 355 
*Berdistan Cape, - Persian Gulf - 264 
Berdistan Shoal, Ditto- - - - 264 
*BergerI.,- - - Seychelles - - 142 
Berg River, - - Africa, W. - - 71 
Bervidaux Bank, France - - - 2 
*Betra-parI.,- - Laccadivas- + 323 
Bevian Bay, - - Africa,W. - - 72 
+Beypore River, - Malabar- - - 316 
Biafra Bight, - - AfricaaW. - - 47 
*Bilboa, - - - Spain - - - 2 
Billiapatam R., - Malabar- - - 313 
+Bimlipatam, - - Coromandel; - 395 
+Bingaro I., - - Laccadivas- + 324 
*Bird I, - - - Seychelles - - 140 
BirdI., - - - Trincomale- - 369 
* Bird Is. - - - Africa,S. - = 181 


Biscay Bay, - - Spam - - 1, 2 
*Black Pagoda, - Orixa - - 397, 407 
Black Puint,- - Arabia - - 236 


Black Rock, - - Johanna- - - 171 
*Blaze St. Bay & Cape, Africa, 8. - 176 
*Bligh’s Cap, - - Kerguelen’sI.- 90 

Blinder Clip,- - AfricaaW. = - 72 

Block House, - Africa, 8. - - 181 

Bloody River, - Africa, E. - - 182 

Bluff Point, - ~ Sandalwood ¥.- 109 
fBogatshaa Cape, Arabia,S. - - 236 

Bogbrandie, -'- Malabar- - - 304 


Bogiol., - ‘«'-+ Madeiras - - 6 
‘Bogway Point & Sand, Cambay Gulf 282 
Bogybogie R., - Bengal - -.- 418 
+Bomany Creek, - Ditto- - - - 420 
Bombay Har., Malab.C. 290to 301,434 
*Bombay I. & Castle, Ditto  - 291, 292 


Bominy Harbour, Bengal C. - - 421 
*Bomosal., - + Persian Gulf - 260 
* Bonavista l., - Cape Verds - 12 

Bonetta Shoal, - Ditto - - - Til 

BoobiesI, - <= Roderigue I. - 123 

Bore, - - + - Hooghly River- 416 


+Boria Point, - - Malabar C. 304, 5305 
Boscawen’s Passage, Indian Occan 118 
* Bostana Ca. & Town, Persian Gulf 259 
+Botherem Bay, - Abyssinia - - . 214 
Boudeuse I,, - Seychelles - - 142 
*Bourbon 1., - - Indian Ocean 122,127 
*Bourbon Point,’ Mauritius - - 126 
Bouton Pulo, - MalaccaStrait 434,435 
*Bouvet’s I., - - Southern Ocean 8&9 
Braba Point,- ~- Rio de la Plata 63 
Brasse Pulo, - - Achen - - 426, 432 
- Africa, E. ee 199 
Brava, I.,- - + Cape Verds- 12,16 
Brazen Head, - Madeira- - 7 


*Brazil Bank - - BrazilC. - - 54 
Brazil Coast, - America,S.- - 90 
BreakersI.,- - Java,S.- - - IIS 

+Breaker Point, - SeaofSuez = 229 

+Bringal Hill,- - Matabar- - - 318 

+Broach R.& Point,Cambay Gplf - 282 
Brothers - - ~- Socotral. - - 203 


Pave. 
+Brothers - - - RedSea- - - 294 
Brothers.- - - Junkseylon- - 434 
Broughton’s Grove, Bombay - - 291 | 
Brown’s Gardens, Johanna- - - 171 
Bucker Bunder, - Persia, S. - - 250 
*Bueonas Ayres, America S. 59, 64,67 
Bugio Tower, - Lisbon Bar- - & 
Buffalo Mountain, Africa S. - - 178 
Buffalo Point, - Bengal - - - 419 
Buffalo Rock, - Malabar C. 308,309 _ , 
Bulcherry Flats, Bengal - - - 415 | 
Bulramgurry, - Orixa - - = 400 + 
+Bulsaur River, - MalabarC.- - 279 
+Bunder Abbas, - PersianGulf - 256 
Buoy Rock, « - Malabar- - - 319 
*Burbureea, - - Africa, E. - - 206 
*Burka Is. & Fort, Arabia, E. - « 243 
Burling I, - - Portugal - .- 4 
*BurntL., - - - Africa, E, “- - 205 
Burrapungah R., Bengal - - - 418 
Burrow Hill,- - Africa, E. - - 185 * 
*Busheab I.,, - - PersianGuif - 262 | 
*Busheer, - - = Ditto- - = - 265 
“ied 
Cebeceira Shoal, Mozambique - 190 
*Cabo Fort, - - Brazil - - - 654 | 
Cabo Reef, - - Goa Bay -:~- 308 - 
Cachops,- - '- Lisbon Bar- - 5 
Cadally Is. - - Red Sea- + - 212 
®Cadiapatam Point, Malabar - 819 


CadiapatamRocks,Ditto - - 319,320 
Caguil.,- - - Maldivas - 
Calato Mount, - Africa, E. - 
*Calcntta,- - + Bengal - - 403, 416 


Calcutta River, - Ditto- - - = 401 
®Caldeira I., ~ - Africa, E. - + 186 ~ 
Caletar, - - - Coromandel - 396 
*Calicut, - - - Malabar-.- - 315 
'Calimony Point, Ceylon, E. - + 377 
Calingapatam R., Coromandel - 9395 
¢Caliture, - - - Ceylon, W.- + 355 
®Calmez Cape, - Abyssinia - - 215 
+CalpentynI., - Ceylon, W.- + 353 
‘Calpooty I., - ‘- Laccadivas- - 9324 


*Calymere Point, Coromandel 380, 428 | 
-Camara Is., - - Sapy Strait - - 110. 

+Camaran I, & R., Red Sea- + 216, 217 | 
Camaroons R., - Africa, W. - - 47 


Cambay Gulf, - Guzarat{f - - 281 
tCambay, - - - Ditto ist - = 283 
CambereeI.,- - MalabarC. - 308 
Camels Hump, - Ditto- - - + 315 
*Camfidia,- - - Arabia, W.+ - 216 
Camonco R., - Africa, E. - - 191 
Cana Canim, - Arabia,S. - - 236> 
*Canahore, - - Malabar- - - 314 
‘®Canara Coast; - Hindvostan - 310 
*Canary!s., - - Atlantic Ocean 9 
CannibazI.,- - Java,S.- + - 112 
‘Canonniers Point, Mauritias + - 125 | 
Canon Point, - France - = - 2 
*Cape Town, - - Alrica,S. - - 76 | 
Caraba Banks, - Persian Gulf - 267_ 
Carapar R. & Rill, Coromandel - 396 | 


Caranja 1. & Hilts, Bombay [arbour 291 | 
Caranja Shoal, - Ditto Ditto - 293 . 
*Cardamum L, - Laccadivas- - .325 | 
Cardinals, ‘- - France -'- - 2 
+Cardiva Chan. Maldivas 332 to 334& 336 
fCardival, - - Ditto - 331, 333, 336 
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Cardival., - - Ceylon,W.- - 352 
* Caretas Rooks, - Rio de la Plata 63 
*Cargados Garajos, Is. Endian Ocean 133 
*Cargados Garajos, Bank Ditto Ditto 133 


'Caroco Rock, - Gulf of Guinea- — 47 
CarpentersI., - Gulfof Manar- 349 
’ Carrangar Shoal, Sea-of Suez - - 227 
*Cartiers Bank, - Timor Sea - - 103 
*Carunapale, - - Malabar- - - 317 
*Carvoeira Cape, Portugal- - - 4 
*Carwar Head & Bay, Malabar - 310 
Cascaes Light., - Portugal. - - 4 
CassahI.,. = - Malabar- - + 803 
Catastrophe Cape, crra Australis 
Catchedival., - Ceylon, N.< + 377 
*Catherinal, - Brazil - - - 58 
CatI, - + = Ceylon, N. - + 377 
+Caverypatam R., Coromandel - 382 
Cavoy River, - Malabar- - - 313 
Caymel, - - - Ceylon, W.- + 353 
Caxias, - - - Lisbon Bar- - 5 
Centre Bay Rock, Red Sea - - 213 


*Centurions Bank, Indian Ocean 147, 433 
“Centurions Shoal, Red Sea - - 224 
 Cerrara R., - - Coromandel - 389 
*CeylonI., IndianO. 350, 428, 429, 432 
®Chagos Archipelago, IndianOcean 144 

- Ditto Ditto - 144 


“ChagosI., - 
Chalambaram Pagodas, Coromaude!l 382 | 


Champ Chardon, France - - - 2 
¢Channel Creek, - Bengal - 414 to 416 
*Chansely Cape,- Arabia,S. - - 239 


®ChaosI.,- - - AfricaS. - - 181 
Chapel I. & Point, Ceylon, E. - 368 
¢Chapra Fort - - Malabar- - - 307 
Chassiron Tower, France - - - 3 
+Chenee River, - Africa, E. - - 196 

! +Cherak Hill,- - Persian Gulf 259, 261 
*Cherbaniani Bank. Laccadivas - 322 
Cheroo - - - Persian Gulf - 262 
Cheribon Hill - Java, I. - - - 113 
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®Chesterfield Shoal, Moz. Ch. 159,162,163 


*Chewabad Bay - Persia, S. - + 251 
+Chicacole River, Coromandel - 395 
Chicklee Point,- Malabar,C. - 308 


*Chico Bank, - - Rio de la Plata 65, 66 


‘ *Chidgulan Bay, - Java,S.- - - 112 
+Chigo Hills, - - GalfofCutch - 247 
Ye¢Chilau, - - - Ceylon, W.- - 353 
Chillaby’s Point, Basra River ~- 268 
Chilka Lake, - Coromandel - 396 
Chilney IL, - -Scindy - - - 248 
Chiuomey Hills, - Arabia - - - 208 


Chimney Hill, - Ceylon E., - 361, 365 
Chimnies Rocks, Seychelles - - 140 
Chimpaykee Bay, Madagascar, W. 158 


| +Chiracole Fort, - Malabar, C. - 307 
6*sChitael.,- - + Laccadivas- - 324 
{ Chittagong, - - Bengal Bay - 421 
0 *Chitwa, - - - Malabar- - - 316 
§ +Choiseul Port - Madagascar, EB. 131 

Choues Mountain, Persia,S. - - 252 
§ 4Choul Harbour - MalabarC. - - 303 
2 Choul Highland, Ditto Ditto - 303 
} *Christmas Harbour, Kerguelens, I. 90 
(‘#Christmas [., - Indian Ocean - 108 
} Christians River Africa, E. - - 182 
| *Christian Vogels River, Ditto - 180 


i ®Christopher’s St. I., Mozambique, C. 160 


y 


2 ®Chulawan, I. 


ChubdabI. & Point, Basra, R. 268, 269 


- Africa, E. - - 186 


y *Churbar Bay & Town, Persia, S. - 251 
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Church Rock, - Gonghs I. 
Churinga Bay, - Orixa - 
Churinga River,- Ditto « 
Churnal., - - Scindy - 
Circars, - - - Coromandel 
*Circamcision I.,- Southern Ocean: 


248 
394 
89 


Clapenburg Cove, 'frincomale Bay 370 
369 


Clapenburg I., - Ditto - - - 
ClapsI., - - - JavaS. - - 
Clarke’s I., - + Banks Strait 
Clive’s Shoals, - Sea of Suez 
¢CloatesI., - ~- Indian Ocean 
Cobra l., - - - Rio Janeiro 
Cocoacheira Point, Ceylou W. 
*Cochin - Malabar - - 
*Cock I, - - - Persian Guif 
Cocklay River, - Ceylon, E. - 
Cocoa-nut Tree, Poiut Mohilla I. - 
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113 

96 
226 

99 

57 
355 
316 
264 
373 
169 


Coco L, Bengal Bay 427, 431, 434, 435 


*Cocos I1., - - - Indian Ocean - 
tCodjee Deep, - Bengal - - - 
Coelat Highland, Persia, S. - - 
Cuenacker Bay,- Ceylon W.,- - 
*Coetivy 1, - - Indian Ocean - 
*CoffinI., - - - Mada 
Cojung Bay and Point, 
tColabah, - - 


Colab Point,- - Persia, S. - - 


108 
415 
252 
360 
142 


., W. 156,160 
rixa 897, 407 
- Bombay Harbour 291 


251 


Colebrook Ruck, Cape Good Hope 77 


Coleche, - - - Malabar- - - 
+Coleroon R. and Shoal, Coromandel 
Coleroon Wood, - Ditto - - 
*Collomandous Atoll, Maldivas - 
*Coilomandous Ch., Ditto - - 
“Colombo, - + - Ceylon, W. - 
Colone Shoals, - Red Sea - 
Colter, - - - Malabar, C. 
Coluncherry, R.- Coromandel 
Comodo,I. - = SapyStrait- - 


319 
382 
382 
338 
338 
354 
221 
304 
382 
110 


*Comorin Cape, Malabar 175,302, 320,321 


oz. Ch. — - 
- Malabar, C.- - 
Conar R. & Point, Coromandel - 
fConara Rocks, - Ditto- - - - 
Cuncan, - - - Hindoostan- - 
tConeyI., - - - Africa, W. - - 


*Comoro L., 
Comrah Bay, 


167, 172, 173 
303 


395 
395 
303 

73 


*Congoon Bay & Town, Persian Gulf 263 


ftCongo River, 
Conjimeer, - 
Coopers I., - 
+Coora Ryka, - 
+Coral Bank, - - Indian Ocean - 
*Coral Banks, - Red Sea - - 
Coral Shoal, - - Persian Gulf - 
Coriallee,- - - Africa, E. - - 
tCoringa, - - - Coromandel - 


- Africa, W. - - 
- Coromandel’ - 
- Mauritius - - 


49 
384 
125 


- Madagascar, W. 156 


147 
218 
261 
199 
393 


Coromandel C., Hin. 380, 422, 425, 432 


Corridor, - - - Lisbon Bar- - 
“Corrientes Cape, Africa, E. - - 
Corunna,- - - Spam - - - 
*Cosmoledol., - Indian Ocean - 
Cossumba Grove, Hindoostan W. 
Cotapatam, - - Coromandel 
Cotiar River, - Ceylon, E. - 
Cotta Point & Reef, Malabar - 
tCoulabal., - - Ditto - - 
*Courutee I., - Laccadivas - 


Covelong, - - Curomandel 
Cowl., - - - Ceylon, N. - 
CoxesI.,- - - Hoogly, R.- - 
tCrabI, - - - Madagascar, W. 
CrabI., - - - RedSea -<- - 


5 
185 
3 
136 
279 


404 
158 
210 
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Craggy I, - + Bass’ Strait- - 45 
Craggy Mountain, Africa 8. 180, 181, 182 
*Craggy Peak, - Africa - - - 192 
Cralml, - » - Malabar- - - 
Cranganore River, Malabar - - 316 
*Crescent Shoal, - Persian Guk 263, 271 
Crocodite Rock,- Bass’ Strait: - 94 
Crucodile Roek, Malabar - 319,320 
Croix St.1.,- + Africa 8. - 179, 180 
*Crooked R. & B., Ditto- - - - 178 
Cross Hill, - + Ascension! - 932 
CressI., - - + Bombay H. 292; 369 
tCrotchey,- - -Seindy - - - 247 
Crown Sand, -' Africa, E. - - 188 
+Crozets[., - - Southern Ocean 90 
Cruz Santa Point, Rio Janeiro- 56, 57 
+Cuamal.,- - - Africa, EB. - - 198 
tCuama River, - Ditto - ~- 186, 187 
*Cuddalore, - - Coromandel 
Cudjerah, -~ ~- Persia, S. 
*Cugnalil.,, ~ »~ Malabar - 
+Cundapore River, Ditto- - 
*Curia Muria L, - Arabia S. 
*Caricuse I, - - Seychelles 
Cutandubal., - Rio Janeiro - 
Cutcheree Tree, - Cambay Guif 
Cutch Gulf, - - Guzarat - - 
Cuttack River, - Orixa - - 


D 


*Deedalus Shoal, - Africa, E. - 
Deedalus Shoal,- Red Sea - 
Dagom, - - - Cambay Gulf 

*Dalrymple’s Bay, Madagascar 

*Dalrymple’s Head, Buuveis I. - 

+Damisetto Rock, Arabia, E. - 

*Dampier’s Shoal, Timor Sea - 

tDangerI., - - Indian Ocean - 148 
Danuo River, - Hindvostan, W. 278 
Darah River, - Scindy - - - 247 
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Dartmouth River Madayascar - 154 
tDassenI., - - AfricaS - 68,73 
Date Tree Grove, Arabia W.- - 211 
Date Trees, - - Juddah -" - - 29] 
*Dauphin Fort, - Madagascar E. 128 
Dauphin Fort Winus, Ditto - - 128 
David St. Fort, - Coromandel - 383 
tDeba Bay and Poiaot, Arabia, E.- 244 
Decan Shabazpour ., Bengal - - 421 
Declah, - - + Malabar - - 313 
Deep Water Point, Basra River - 268 
Deer Point, - - Bengal - - - 420 


tDelam, - - - Persian Galf - 267 
Delft I., - - - Ceylon, E. - - 
*Delgado Cape, - Africa, 8. - 177, 178 
*Delgado Cape, - Africa, E. - - 193 
*Delgado C. North, Ditto - - 
*Delgado R. & Bay, Ditto - - 183, 
tDemaun, - - ~ Hindoostan, W. 278 
tDenisl., - - - Seychelles - - 140 
Dennis Bay,- - Red Sea - -' 
*Dennis St., - - Bourbon - - 
Deravee Battery, Hindoostan, W. 277 
Deriabi I, - - ArabiaS., - - 
+Deriah Bahander Ghur, Malabar - 312 
Deseada Cape, - Africa,S. - - 7 


Desertas I., - - Madeiras - - 6 
Desmelondon J., Africa, E. - - 193 
Desolation, f. - Southern Ocean 90 


Devicotta, - ~- Cornmandel - 382 
tDevils Gap, - - Arabia, E. - - 241 


Devils Mount, - Africa, S. - - 
Devils Point, - Africa, E. - - 
Devils Tower, - Bass’ Strait - 
Devipatam, - - Hindoostan, S.- 377 
+tDewghur Harbour, Malabar - - 
*DhalacI., - - RedSea - - 
Diamond I.,- - Roderigue - - 
Diamend Point, - Samatra, N. - 432, 435 
Dianas Peak, - St.Helena - - 34 
Dickwell,- - - Ceylon,S. - - 
*Diego Alvarezl., Atlantic,S.- - 70 


«Diego Garcial.,- Indian Oc. - 144, 433 - 


eDighby Cape,- - Kerguelen’sI.- 90 
*Diily.Mount,- - Malabar - - 

Diomede Rock, - Ceylon, E. - - 
®Dirck Vries Bay, Java,S. - - - 112 
+Dirk HartagsI.,- New Holland - 99 
+Direction Bank,- Malabar, C. 300, 304 

Direction I.,- - RedSea - - 214 
*Diu, - - - - Guzarat - - 275,285 


Divelan, - - - Coromandel - 389 
*Divy Point, - - Ditto - - - 391 
tDoara River,- - Africa, E. - - 200 
*Doddington Rock,Africa, S. - - 181 
*Dofar,- - - - Arabia,S. - - 7 
DohulI., - - - RedSea - - 214 


' Dolphin Reef, - Bombay Harbour 295 


Dulphins Head,- Malabar- - - 315 
*Dolphins Nose, - Socotral. - - 202 
Dolphins Nose, - Coromandel - 394 
Domrah River, - Orixa - - - 399 
Domus, - - - Surat River - 280 
Donda, - - - Cambay Gulf - 282 
*Dondre Head, - Ceylon,S. - ~- 359 
DonmaniclI., - Bengal - - - 421 
*Dooharab J.,- - RedSea- - - 218 
Dorah Grove, - Basra River - 268 
*Doubtful Shoals, Indian Ocean - 6&8 
+Dsjerd Cape,- - Persian Gulf - 259 
Dsjesiret Umrah, Ditto- - - - 270 
Dunnana, - - Africa, E. - - 199 
Durajal.,- - - Socotra - - - 203 
Duram Highland, Persia, S. - - 250 
¢Duraspatam,- - Coromandel - 389 
Durga, - - - Arabia, S. - - 237 
Durmapatam, Point Malabar - - 314 
E. 


Eagle I., - - - Seychelles - - 141 
Eagle Is.,- - - Chagos Archip. 148 
*East Cape, - - Madagas, E. 121,13 
East Cape Bay, Ditto- - - - I 
East Cape, - - Hindoostan, S. 322 
+Eastern Brace, - Hoogly River 401,403 
Eastern Sea Reef, Ditto - - 403, 
EastI., - - - Albadrals. 137,138 
Fast I., - - - Diego Garcia - 145 
East Shab., - - SeaofSuez - 228 
Eclipse Is.. - - King George’s Sd 93 
*Egmont Is., - - Chagos Archip. 148 
Eight Brothers, Red Sea Entrance210 
*Kight Degrees’ Chan., Laccad. 175,328 
Elephanta IL, - Bombay Harbour 291 
Elephant Hill, - Ceylon. E.- 360,361 
Elephant [., - - Africa, E. - - 183 
Elephant I. & Fort Point, Ceylon, E.369 
Elephant Rock, Ceylon, W. - 357 
*Elicalpeni Bank, Laccadivas 302,326 
eElizabéth Bay, - Africa, W.- - 50 
Elizabeth Point, Ceylon, E. f- - 371 
PEliza Shoals, - Red Sea  - 220,222 
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Elmas Mount, - Africa, E. 
EmaxadosI., - Rio Janeiro 
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- - 206 
- 57 
*Embude Trees, Riodela Plata 65,66 


Emerald I., - - RedSea - - 223 
Emir, - - - - Ditto- - - - 216 
Enciam I., - - Malabar - - 319 


Enderghur Fort, Hindoostan- - 278 
Enganol, - - Near Java Head 114 
tEnglish Bank, - Rio de la Plata 61,63 
*English River, - Africa, E. 183, 184 
English Road, - Cape VerdIs. - 13 
Enkhuysen I., - Ceylon,N.- - 377 
tEnnore, - - - Coromandel - 388 
Ensenada, - - Riodela Plata 66 
*Equatorial Chan., Maldivas - 128, 342 
Equatorial Cur., Atlantic Ocean 27 
Erasmus Mount, Ceylon, E. - - 372 
Espirito Santa, - Brazil - - - 655 
Estellas Portugal, Portugal - - 4 
*Euphrates River, Persia -. 267, 268 
*Europa Rocks, - Mozamb. Chan. 165 


F. 


Fahel I., - - - Arabia, E. - - 242 
Fair I. & Haven, Sea of Suez - 226 
Fairlie Rock, - Ceylon, E. - - 372 
Fairway, - - - Hoogly River 403,405 
Falcon Reef, - Porto Santo - 6 
False Bay, - - Capeof Good Hope 77 
False Bay, - - Orixa 398,399, 408 
False Cape, - - Africa, S. - - 77 
False Cape, - - Ditto - - - 
False Cape, - - Malabar~ - - 
False Hood, - Ceylon, E. - - 
False Point Divy, Coromandel - 390 
*False Pt. PalmirasOrixa 398, 407, 437 
False Port, - - Madagascar - 
False River,- - Surat Bar - - 
*Fartash Cape, - Arabia,S. - - 
Felicite I, - - Seychelles - - 
“Felix Cape, - - Africa, E. - - 
t Felix St. Pomt, Madagascar - 
*Feludsh I. & Town, Persian Gulf 372 
*FernandoNoronha I., Atlant. Oc. 28,52 
Fernando P. I. - Gulf of Guinea 47 


Fernando Velosa R., Africa, E. - 191 
Ferro], - - - Canaries - - 10 
Ferrol, - - - Spain - - - 3 
tFillam Rock, - Arabia, H.- - 244 
*Finisterre Cape, Spain - - - 1 
t Firebrass Shoal, Africa, E. - - 189 
*FireI., - - - Ditto- - - - 188 
t First I., - - - Madagascar, W. 158 


tFish Bay, - - Africa, W.- - SO 
Fisher’s Point, - Africa, EK. - - 
Fisher’s Rock, - Arabia, E. - - 
Fish-hook Bay, - Africa,S. - - 78 
+5 Degrees’ Chan., Maldivas 332 to 334 
*Flagstaff Point, Ceylon, BK. 368,371,378 
Flagstaff Shoal, Bombay Harbour 295 


FlatI, - - - Mauritius - - 124 
*FlatI., - - - Seychelles - - 141 
*FlatI., - - - Africas E - - 188 

Flat Mountain, - Africa,S. - - 178 
tFlesh Bay, - - Ditto- - - - 176 


Flores I.,- - - Rio de la Plata 62,63 


Flores Ssrait, - TimorSea - - 109 
*Fogol, - - - Africa, E. - - 188 
Formosa Bay, - Brazil - - - 55 
"Formosa Bay, - Africa, E. - - 197 


*Formosa Cape, - GuifofGuinea 47 


t Formosa Mount, Malabar - - - BIS 
‘Fort Dauphin Winds, Madagas., S. 121 
Fort George, - Bombay Harbour 292 
FortaventuraI., Canaries- - - 10 
Fortification I., - Bass’ Strait - 94 
Fortified I, - - Aden Road 
t Fortified I. - - Malabar C.- - 
"Fortune Bank, - Indian Ocean - 
“Foul Bay, - - RedSea- - - 223 
*Foul Point, - - Madagas., E. 129,130 
t Foul Point, - - SeaofSucz- - 229 


Foul Point, - - Ceylon, E. - - 368 
Fountain of Moses, Sca of Suez - 229 
Four Anchors Shoal, Red Sea - 214 
Fourteen Feet Shoal, Ditto - - 221 
t Francisco St., - Brazil - - - 58 
t Francisco St. Reefs, Ditto - - - 653 
*Fracis St. Bay, - Africa, S. - - 178 
Francis St. 1, - Seychelles - - 141 
*Francois Cape, - Kerguelen’s I. - 90 
Frederick Fort, Africa,S. - - 18] 
Fregates [., - - Seychelles - - 140 
t Frengh Flat,- - Hoogly River - 405 
French I., - - Africa, E. - - 195 
French River, - Ditto- - - - 185 
Fresh Water R., ZanzibarI.- - 194 
Friar’s Hood, - Ceylon, E. - - 366 
*Frio Cape - - Brazil - 51,56, 57 


, Fuegol,- - - Cape Verds- 12, 16 
Fumos Cape- - Africa, E. - - 183 — 

*Funchal, - - - Madeira- - 7, 8 
Funnel Hill, - - Bombay Harbour 293 
Furneaux’s Is., - Bass’ Strait- - 95 
Furno Port, - - Cape Verds- - 16 
Fusht,- - - - Persian Gulf - 270 


G. 


'Gabon River, - Africas W.- - 48 
eae River, Coromandel - 
Gaelies Bay, - - Ceylon,S. - - 360 
tGaforI.,- - - Maldivas - 331,334 
*"Galegal.,- - - Indian Ocean - 135 
Galketin Bay, - Ceylon, W.- - 355 
*Galle-Point de, - Ceylon, S. - - 357 
tGambroon, - - Persian Gulf - 256 
Ganges River, - Bengal - - - 421 
*Ganjam, - - - Coromandel 396, 407 
tGapI., - - - Persian Gulf - 255. 
Garoupas Road, Brazil - - - 58 
tGarrow I., - - Persian Gulf - 272 
tGasper Sand, - Hoogly River 402,403 


Gehel MacourL, RedSea- - - 223 

Gebel Morah Point, Ditto - - - 212 
tGebel Siberget 1, Ditto- - - - 294 
*Gebel TorI., - Dittow - - - 218 
"Gebel Zebayr L, Ditto- - - - 217 
*Gebel Zeghir 1., Ditto- - - + 217 

Gedam Highland Ditto- - - - 213 
*George Cape, - Kerguelen’s J. - 


George St. Bay, Cape Verds- - 6 
*George St. Fort, Coromandel+385to387 


George St. JT, - Mozambique - {90 
¢+George St. Is., ~ Malabar - 308,309 
*Geriah, - - - Ditto- - - - 305 
tGezira, - - - Alrica, E. - - 19t~ 
tGhesan, - - - RedSea - - 216 
“Gigat Point,- - Guzarat- - - 275 

Gindure Rock, - Ceylon, W.- - 356 


Gibbet I, - - Puintde Galle- 357 
Gingerah I., - - Malabar C.- - 
TGlorious Is. - - Madagascar Sea 
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Goa, - - <- - MalabarC,- - 300 
*Goa Bay,- - - Ditto- - - - 307 
+Goapnat Bank, Cambay Gulf - 282 
Goapnat Point, Guzarat - - - 274 
Godeim, - - - Persia, S. - - 25] 


¢Gogo, - - - - Cambay Gulf 283,284 
+Goidu Atoll,- - Mald. 332 10334, 336 
Golconda, - - Hindoostan, E. 390 
Gold Down's R., Africa, E. - - 
Gold River, - - Ditto- - - - 
Gomaney Pagoda,Ditto- - - - 
Gomeral, - - Canaries <- - 
4Gondegam, - - Coromandel - 
Gonga River, - Ditto- - - - 
Gongo Sagor, - Hoogly River - 404 
Gongway, - - Cambay Gulf - 
*Good Hope Cape, Africa, S. - 71, 
Goofs, - Red Sea- - = 216 
' Goolwaller Sand, Cambay Gulf - 282 
*Gordeware Point, Coromandel 392,431 
Goritte I, - - Riodela Plata 62 
*Gough’sI., - - Atlantic,S. - 70 


1, 77 


*Govind River, - Africa, E. - - 198 
*Graen, - - - Persian Galf - 272 
Grand Canary, - Atlantic, N. - 10 
qGrandeI., - - Brazil - - - 687 
Grant Point,- - Bass’ Strait - 96 
Gratiosa I.. - - Canaries - «+ Ii 
+G reat Arroe,- - RedSea - - 217 
Great Brack R., Africa,S. - - 197 
*Great Fish River, Ditto- - - += 182 
GreatI., - - - Trincomale- - 369 
Great River, - - Mauritius - - 125 
Green Hill, - - Viragapatam - 395 


GreenI., - - ~- Tellicherry Road 314 


Green Point, - Table Bay - - 74 
Grenadier’s Cap, Africa, S. - - 178 
GrouaisI., - - France - =< - 2 
¢Grovel,- - - RedSea- - - 223 
Grummet Rock, T'rrincomale- - 369 


*Guadel Ca. & Bay,Persia,S. - - 250 
eGuardafui Cape, Africa, E. 201,282,434 
Gua Suba River, Bengal - - - 418 
*Guieu, - - - Africa, E. - 197,198 
Guinea Galf, - Africa, W.- - 46 
Gull I., - - - Bombay Har. - 293 
Gull Rock, - - Point de Galle 357 
Gundavee River, Hindoostan,W. 279 
Gunner’s Quoin, Africa,S. = - 81 
Gunner’s Quoin, Mauritius - - 
Gunnoah Bay, - Persian Galf - 
Gatter Bay, - - Persia,S. - - 
eGwadur Cape, - Ditto- - - - 
Guzerat, - - - Hindoostan- - 


e 


H. 


- RedSea- - - 2% 
- Persian Gulf 267, 269 
®Hafoon, - - - Africa, E. - - Wl 

Halabi l., - - Arabia,S. - - 
*Halela Hill, - - Persian Guif - 

Hali, - - + - Red Sea- - 
®Halkil., - - - Arabia, S..- - 
+Hamenbiel Fort, Ceylon. N.- - 
+Hammam Point, Seaof Suez - 


4Habesh Port, 
Haffar River, 


®Hammee Badgeree, Arabia, S. 
Hanglip Cape, - Africa,S. - 
Harbinger's Reefs,Bass’ Strait- - 94 
Harbour Shoal, - Juddah Harbour 221 

®Harcourt’s Bank, Indian Ocean - 100 

¢Hargiah Ca. & Bay, Arabia, 8S. - 236 
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tHarrarat I., - - Red Sea- 
Harribanga River,Bengal - 
Harrissa Hill, - Malabar C. 
Hat’s Rocks, - Brazil - 
Hattial.,- - - Bengal - 
Hawar, - - - Arabia, S. 
+Haycock - - - Ceylon, S. 
Haycock Rock - Red Sea - 
tHazenil., - - Ditto- - 
*Head of the Isles, Maldivas 
Hedicl.,- - - France <- 
“Helena St Bay, Africa, W. - 
*Helena St. J., - Atlantic Ocean 33 
Helena St. Pass., Ditto- - - - 44 
Henery I., - - Bombay Harbour 291 
Hervine Reef, - BengalC. - - 419 


Hicks’s Bason, - Ditto- - - - 415 
High Peak, - - St Helena- - 34 
Hill Cape, - - Persian Gulf - 256 
*Hinderabia I., - Ditto- - - - 262 
*Hindjam I, - - Ditto- - - - 267 
Hinglah Rocks, Persia, S. - - 249 
Hedeida, - - + Red Sea- - - 216 
Hoetjes Bay, - Africa, W.- 71,72 
Hogan’s Group, Bass’ Strait - 94 


Hog I, - Malabar C. - 
Holders Point, - Africa, 8S. - 
*Hogly L., - - - Africa, E. - 
Hoogly River, - Bengal - - 
*Hooringottah R., Ditto- + - 
+Hopel, - - - Coromandel 
¢Hormuz I., - - Persian Gulf 
Hossefin, - - - Arabia, E 
Hottentot’s Point, Africa, SS. - 77 
Hout Bay, - - Ditto- - - 75 
+Houtman’s Abrolhos, New Holland 98 
tHowakil Bay&Is,Red Sea- - - 212 
Howe Cape, - - Bass’ Strait- - 96 
Howee Teeree, RedSea - + 225 
Howe’s Channel, Bengal - - - 415 
Hummocks of Mombas, Africa, E. 196 
Hunter’s Is.,- - Bass’ Strait- 94, 96 
Hortow Point, - Abyssinia - = 213 
Hurtow S.E Point, Ditto - - - 212 
+Hyder Mount, - Malabar C.- - 312 


I. 


tIbrahim Cape, - Red Sea- ~. - 216 
Ice Is, - - + Southern Ocean 89 
Ignacia I,’ - - MalabarC.- - 308 
Ilha Grande, - Brazil - - - 67 

*Imperieuse Shoal, Southern Ocean 101 

*Inaccessible I., - Atlantic, S.- - 70 


ee ee 
& 


India Coast, - - Hindoostan- - 276 
India Cove, - - Africa, E. -.- 187 
Indian Point, - Africa, W. - - 48 
*Indio del Point Rio de la Plata 60, 64, 65 
Indujo Bank, - Africa, E. - - 191 
*Indus River,- - ScindyC. - - 247 
*Infanta Cape & River Africa, 8. - 176 
*Infanta River, - Africa, E. - 83, 182 
“Inhamban, - - Ditto- - - + 186 
Inhampura River,Dittlo- - - - 185 
Inhancato I., - Ditto- = -186, 187 


Inland Bay, - - Java,S. - - - 112 
Inner Gate, - - Juddah Harbour 221 


Inside Channel, - Hoogly River - 404 
Intrepid’s Rock, Ceylon, E. - - 367 
Invisible Bank, - Bengal Bay - 431 
Inyacke Point, - Africa, E. - - 183 

o 1% 


*Isle of France, - ra hee Ocean 
gL 
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*Isolette Cape, - Arabia, 8. - - 239 
“Israel Cape, - - Red Sea - 216, 218 


Itapere Point & Rock Madagascar 129 
Ivatl, - - - Zeyla Bay - - 206 
tiviker River,- - Malabar- - - 317 


J. 


Jacobs Ladder, - Tagus River - 
tJafauapatam, - Ceylon, N. - - 377 
*Jaffatine I, - - RedSea- ~- - 2% 
tJaffrabad,- - - Guzarat- - - 274 
*Jaggernaut Pagodas Orixa- -396, 407 
tJaggernautporam, Coromandel C.- 393 
*JagoSt.1, - - Cape Verds- 14,15 

JagoSt. I. & BankAfrica, E. - 189,190 

Jago St. Point, - RiodelaPlata- 66 
*James’s Town, - St. Helena - - 37 
*Jask Bay & Cape,Persia, S. - 252, 254 


5 


Jaunmair Fort, - Guzarat - - ~- 274 
#Java Hend, - - Javal. - - = 118 
*Java 8. E. Point, Ditto- - - | IIE 
*Java Suath Coast Ditto- - - = il 
tJedee Cape, - - Persian Gulf - 270 
*JeendanaJ.,- - Timor Sea - - 109 
tJehan Cape, - - SeaofSuez - 229 

Jerkamutty River,Persia,S - - 249 


Jervis Cape, - - Terra Australis 94 
*“Johannal., - - Mozam. Ch. 169, 170 
*John de Noval., Ditto - 137,159, 164 
*John de Nova Is., Indian Ocean - 136 
John St. Fort, - Rio Janeiro- - 56 
John St.Foul Ground Hind., W. 276,278 


*John St. High Land Ditto - - + 278 
*John St.1., - - RedSea- - - 2233 
John St. River, - Africa, E. - - 182 
*Joob River, - - Ditto- - - = 198 
tJubal 1., - ++ - Sea ofSuez - - 226 
Jubaroon Point,- Cape Verds- - 165 
*Juaba Town, - - Africa, E. - - 198 
Jubuanah River, - Bengal - - - 418 
tJuddah Shoals, - Red Sea- - - 222 
*Juddah ‘Town & Har. Arabia W. - 220 
Judgment Rock, Bass’ Strait- - 95 
*Juggat Point,- - Gugarat - - - 275 
Julian St. Fort, - Tagus River - 4 


Julius Nave, - - Ceylon E. - 361,366 
tJumbasseer Road, Cambay Galf - 262 
Junkseylon, - - Bengal Bay - 426,434 
Jutten L,- - - Saldanha Bay - 71 


K. 

*Kaez I, - - - Persian Gulf - 261 
Kalhat, - - - Arabia, BR. - - 241 
Kalitore, - - - Coromandel - 389 
*Kalpenil., - - Laccadivas - - 327 


Kanary Fiat, - Bombay Harbour 297 
+Kanary I, - - Ditto - - Wl, 434 
*Kangurou[.,- ~- Terra Australis 94 

Kannaka Bay, - Orixa- 

Kannaka River,- Ditto- - - 
*Karak I.,- - - Persian Golf 

Karical River, - Coromandel 

Karud I. & Town Persian Gulf 
*Katif Bay, - - Ditto- - - 

Keddree I., - - Africa, E. - 

Kedgree & Sand Hoogly River 
*Keiskamma River,Africa, E. - + 182 

Kell, - - - - Hoogly River 401, 405 

Kelsals Channel, Ceylon, N. - - 376 

Kelsey, - - ~- MalabarC.- - 304 


S 
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Kenn Hummocks,Persian Gulf - 264 
*Kents Groups, - Bass’ Strait - 95,96 
tKerazee Cape, - Persian Gulf - 254 
*Kerguelen’s [., - Southern Ocean = 90 
Ketile Bottom - Ceylon. BE. - + 366 
Kettle Bottom - Coromandel = - 388 
*KeynL, - - - Persian Gulf - 264 
tKhubberI., - - Ditto- - - - 272 
tKiamal,- - - Africa, FEF. - - 195 
Killock High LandPersia, 8S. - - 252 
*King Pelee: s Sound Terra Australis 93 
“King’s L.,- - ¢ Bass’ Strait. 94,96 
*King’s I, - - = Maldivas - 334 
King’s IL, - - - Bengal -' - - 415 
King’s Town, - Mohillal. - - 169 
*Kishm [. & Town, Persian Gulf 256, 257 
*Kishm S.W. PoitKishmI.- - - 258 
Kissancula L., - Africa, E. - - 191 
*Kisseen Point & Town Arabia 8. - 237 
Kistnapatam, - Coromandel - 389 
Kistna River, - Ditto - - 390,342 
*Kittan I.,- - - Laccadivas - - 325 
Knysna River, - Aftica,S. + + 177 
*Kohumbarck Rock Persia, S.- - 254 
tKohumbarck Shoal, Ditto - - ~- 254 
tKolram River, - Coromandel - 382 
*Konkun Bay & ‘own, Persian Gulf 263 
tKoranchee, - - ScindyC. - - 247 
Korgo lL, - - - Persian Gulf - 266 
Koor Abdillah, - Basra River 267, 272 
Koor Boobian, - Ditto- - - 268, 272 


Koor Gufgah, - Ditto- - - - 267 
*Koor Hussan, - Persian Gulf - 271 
*Koseir, - - - Red Sea- - + 224 
+Kotumbul L, - Ditto- - - - 216 
tKringetty I.,- - Africa, E. - - 198 
+Kurtaken Cove, - Arabia, E. - - 244 


tKuriat Cape,- - Ditto- - - 241 

Kuriat Town, - Ditto- - - - 242 
+Kurrum Sheik - Africa, BE. - - 206 
*KyenI. - - - Persian Gulf - 261 


L . 
tLacam’s Channel,Hoogly River 404, 414 


+accadiva Is., - Indian Ocean 322, 434 
Ladder Hill,- - St. Helena lL, - 35 


La DigueI.,- - Sevcbelles - - 140 
*Labry Bunder R.,Seindy C. + = 247 
*Lakorgee I.,- - Africa, E. - + 206 
Landfall I., - - Andamans - 431 
Landfall Point - Bengal - - - 419 
Landu I., ~ - Maldivas - - 330 


Lanzarote I, - Canaries- - - Ii 
Lara Point, - - Rio de la Plata 66 
*Laredsh, I. - - Persian Gulf - 256 
Laree Point, -  - Madagascar, E. 131 
*Larek [.,- - - Persian Gulf - 256 
tLatham’s Shoal, Africa, BE. - - 174 


Lavardin Shoal,- France - - - 2 
+Lawrence St. L,- Indian Ocean - 136 
*Lazarus St. Bank,Comoro Is. - + 172 


Le Colombier 1, Mauritius - - 124 
*Ledo Cape, -  - Brazil - 5f, 52 & 43 
*Lecuwin Cape, - Terra Austr. 93,97, 98 
thLeopards Rect, - Africa, BE. - + 197 
*Leton Rock & Bank Cape Verds- 18 
f Lighthouse, - - Bombay Harbour 291 

Lighthouse Point, Bengal - - 404, 414 

Lightning Is., + Red Sea- - + 214 
*Eincole Port, - ‘Perra Australis 93 
Lindy River, - Africa, bk. - + 198 
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tLinga, - - - 
Lion’s Head, - 
Lion’s Rump, - 
Liptrap Cape, - 
*Lishon, - - - 
Lisbon Bar, - - 
*Jusbon Rock, - 
Little ish Bay, 
Little I, - - - 
Lively Rocks, - 
*Lizard Point, = + 


+Loando de St.PaulAtrica, W. 


*Loango Bay, + 


Persian Gulf - 


Pace. 


259 


Table Bay - 73,76 
Ditto- - - 73,76 


‘Terra Australis 
Portugal- - 
‘Tagus River 
Portugal - 

Africa, W. 
Trincomale 
Ceylon, E. 
England - 


Ditto- - - 


96 


*Lobos I., - - - Rio dela Plata 60, 61 


Locmaria Point, 
“Loheia, - - - 
Lokinsin Point, - 
*Lombock Strait, 
London’s Bank, 
Long Beach - 
Long I, - - 
Long I., - 
Long 1. - 
+Long Point, 
tLong Saud, 
Loo Rock, 
*Lopez Cape,-— - 


France - - -. 


Red Sea- - - 
Madagascar, E. 
Lombock L- - 
Coromandel - 
Terra Australis - 
Mauritins - « 
Sea of Suez- - 
Ceylon, W.- - 
Madagascar - 
Hloogly River - 
Madeiral - « 


2 
216 
131 
110 
3RO 

96 
124 
226 
353 
ou 
402 

8 


Africa, W. - 42,48 


*Lorenzo Marques Bay, Africa, E. 


*Louis Cape, - - 
*Louis Port,: - - 
tLouquez Port, - 
*“Lowl., - - - 
Low Point, - - 
Low Point, - - 
tLuabo River, - 
Luce St. Is.,- - 
Lucia St. I.,- - 
Lucia St. Point, - 
Lucia St. River, - 
*F ult, - = 2 @ 


Kerguelens I, - 
Mauritius [I.- - 
Madagascar, FE. 
Red Sea- - - 
Alrica, E. - - 
Arabia, S. - - 


183 

90 
126 
132 
218 
204 
239 


Africa, BE. - 186, 187 


Madagascar - 
Cape Verds- - 
Atrica, E. - - 
Ditto- © - = 
Persian Gulf - 


128 

16 
183 
183 
257 


Luke St. GalleonsBay Madagascar 129 


Lump l,- - - 


Macaloe Bay, - 
Mack Shoal, - - 
*Macula Bay, - 


Persian Gulf - 


M. 


Africa, E. - - 
Bengal - - - 
Arabia, S. - - 


235 


193 
420 
236 


*Madagascar E. Cuast, Indian Ocean 128 


Ditto Passage, - 


- -Ditto - - 


*Ditto S.& W. Coast, Ditto- - - 


*Madeial., - - 


Atlantic Ocean 


120 
150 
7 


*Madras - - - Coroman. 385,387,428 


*Madura Coast, - 


Matalane Movyal., Atrica, E.- - 


*Mafamalel.,- - 
tMaterI.,- - - 
*Magadoxa, - - 
Magame Point, - 
Mago Point, - 
Mahanuddy R., 
tMahe Fort, - - 


*MaheIs,- - - 
+Mails,- - - - 
*Majambo Bay 


Majunga,- - - 
Malabar C, - - 
Malabar Hill, - 

+Malacca Ranks, 


Malahi,- - - 


{Maldiva Channel, 


ManarGulf- - 347 

189 
Ditto- - ~- - 188 
Maldivas -331, 334 
Alrica, KE. - - 199 
Ceylon, E. = - 365 
Ditto, S. - - 360 
Orixa- - - - 398 
Malabar C.- - 314 
Indian Ocean - 140 
Red Sea- - - 212 
Madagascar, N. 157 
Ditto - - - 156 


Hind., W. 313, 430,434 
Bombay I. 295, 206 
Cam. G. 278,28010282 
Malacca Strait, - Ben. B. 426,43110436 


Basra River - 
Maldivas - e 


260 
336 


*Maldiva I., 

+Maldiva Is., 

*Maldonado, 
Male Atoll, 
Malendu [., 
Maliyasen J., - 
Maliapore, - 


Ditto < 


Maldivas 
Ditto- - 
Africa, S 
Coromandel} 
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- 331, 334 
Indian Ocean - 
Rio de Ja Plata - 


tMalos Madou, Atoll, Maldivas 


Malwan, - - 


- Malabar C. -: 


*Mambacool Bay, Madagascar, N. 
Mamelles Rocks, 


Manacoudy, - 


*Manapar Point, 


Manar Gulf, 
+Manar 1.,- 

Mancabala, 

Mandra IL. 
*Mangalore, 


tManikpatam, 
+Manivoul, - 


Seychelles - 


Malabar C. 


328 

62 
334 
330 

71 
385 
332 
3U6 
157 
140 
320 


Maaar Gulf 321, 348 
Hind. 175,347 349,430 ° 
Manar G. 351),352,377 


Africa, E. 
Ditto- - 


- Malabar C. - 
tManghabes Bay, Madagascar, a 
Manice River, - Atrica, E. 


Coromande] 


Man of War’s Bay,St. Thomas I. - 
- Madagascar, E. 


+Manourou, - 


Mantotte Point, 


Manar Gulf 


+Manumbaugh, - Madagascar 
Mapoota River, - 
*Marabia Reefs, - 


Marawil, - - 
Marble Point, 
Marca, - - 
Marcia Cape, 
Marcus I., - 
MarianeI., - 
Marice Is., - 


*Marie Louise L, 
Marine Barometer, 


Marmagoa, - 


Alrica, E. 
Red Sea - 
Ceylon, W. 
Ditto, E. 
Africa, E. 
Arabia,S. 
Africa, S. 
Seychelles 
Brazil - 
Seychelles 


Malabar C. 


Marmary Shuals, Red Sea - 
- Madagascar, E. 

Martha St. Lighthouse, Lisbon Bar 4 
*Martin's St. Point,Africa, W. 
*Martin Vas Rocks, Atlantic Ocean 30 
*Mary St. Cape, - Brazil - 
*Mary St Cape, - 


+Marosse - - 


*Mary St. I, - 
Mary 8t. I, - 


Ditto, E. 
Africa, E. 


+Mary St. Rocks, Malabar, C. 


* Mascarenhas I., 
+Masera, - - 
*Massowa,- - 
*Masulipatam, 
Matemol., - 


Indiaw Ocean 


- Arabia, E. 


Red Sea 
Coromandel 
Africa, E. 


@reaoeetp 6 6 


191 
197 
312 
131 
184 


396, 407 
- Madagascar, E. 


130 

48 
130 
352 
156 
184 


199 
239 
71 


56 
142 
86 
308 
220 
131 


71 


60, 61, 64 
Madagascar, S. 


Mathewren Bay, Roderigue I. 


Matta Grossa, 
Matual,. - - 
+Matauria J., - 
*Matura, - - 
tMaurice Bay, 
*Mauritius I., - 


Mawhone oh Alrica, E. 


Mayall, - 


Sotala = - 


Maldivas 


- Ceylon, 8. 
- Java, S. - 


—_ 


cree Bene ovvreene 


- Ceylon, W. - 


“ 


153 
130 
183 
312 
127 
241 
213 
3901 
192 
123 
182 
34 
335 
359 
112 


- Indian Oc. 124 to 127 


Brazil - 


Mayhim Road, - Bombay- - - 


+MayI., - - 
+May I, - - 
*Mayotta L, - 


- Cape Verds- 


- Persian Gulf 


Mazagon Fort, - Bombay L. 


Mazagon Hill, 


Bombay L 


Mazagon House, Ditto- - 
*Mazeira I. & Gull, Arabia, E. 


Megna River, 


Bengal - 


Melinda, - - + Atnica, E. 


- Mozamb. abla 


o 
= 
- 
- 
- 
» 


184 

56 
276 

13 
263 
169 
295 
201 
204 
239 
421 
197 
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Paze. Pave. Pagé. 

tMelundy ¥., - - Malabar C.- - 306 | *Mowaree Cape, Scindy C. - - 248 Noa Point, - - Persia, S. - 250 
Memoria Point, Riodela Plata - 60 Movinxes Beach, Africa, E. - < 189 Noah’s Ark, - - Africa, 8. - 98 

Mendam’s Point, Bombay I. - 295 | *Mozamb. Chan., Ditto- - - - 150 | +Nobileur IL, - - Persian Gulf 260 

Mender ‘Tree, - Hindoustan, W. ph *Mozamb.Harbonr,Africa, E. - 189.190 | *Nocsa Baron, Java,S.- - - 112 
¢Mensurado Cape, Guinea - - 42, *Ditto I. & Town, Ditto- - - 190, 191 Northesk Rock, ‘Trincomale Bay 369 


7. 


Meranbaye I., - Brazil - - - 58 tMnuchamahola, - Comoro I. 167 NorthumberlandC., Terra Australis 98 
*Merjec River, - Malabar C.- - 311 Muchan I., - - Persian Galf 72 | *North-West Ca. New Holland 100,106 
Meshir, - - - Africa, E, - - 199 Mackanda [., - Maldivas - 331 Norway I. & Point »Trincomate Bay 369 
*Mettc I, - 2 - Ditlo- - - - 205 Mocksa Cape, - Persia, 8. - 252 | «Nose Cape, - - RedSea- - = 223. 
Meuvan Bank, - Persian Gulf - 267 Muddi Road, - Gulf of Cutch 
Middle Channel, Hoogly River - 405 Muddy Peak, - Persia, S. - 
( Middle Ground, Rodcrigue [ - 123 Maid Point, - - Hoogly River 

Middle Do. Shoal, Bombay Harbour 295 Moulanimil, - - Sea of Suez - 
Middle I.- - - Albadrals‘- - 138 Mull River, - + Scindy C. - 
Middle I.- - - Diego Garcia - 145 | +Mulmaradam,. - Persian Gulf 
Middle Passage, Indian Ocean - 118 Muran, - - - Persia, S. - 


247 Noss Bey I.,- - Madagascar, N. 157 
250 Nos. Senra. de la Cabo, Goa Bay = 308 
402 | *Nossi Ibrahim I , Madagascar, E, 180 
229 | *Nosu Lancassee, Ditto, N. - - 157 
247 Nowa Bunder, - Guzarat - - - 275 
271 Nunsaree River, Hindoostan, W. 279 
249 Nysna River, - Africa, S. - - 177 


Middle Ridge, - Hoovly River - 403 Murgaveen - - Ditto Gulf - 270 

+Milla Douc Madoue, Maldivas 330, 331 Murjattah River, Bengal - - 418 Oo 

*Minicoy L, - - Laccadivas 175, 327 Murvah, - - - Hindvostan, W. 277 

Minsangegy R., - Atrica, E, - - 191 | *Muscat, - - - Arabia, E. - - 242 Oblong Woody Hill Bombay I. - 295 
Mirante, - - - Tagus River 5 Muscat I. & Cove, Ditlo- - - - 242 | tOboe TL, - - - Africa, E. - - 207 
Mirza Arakea, - Red Sea - 215 Mnoshreel River, Mozambique - 190 *Odiaroo, - - © ManarGulf- - 330 - 


215 Mussendom Ca., Persian Gulf 244, 269 Ohah F., - - Persian Gulf 271, 272 


Mirza Arosse - Ditto- - 
215 Mutrah Harbour, Arabia, E. - - 242 Oibo ee - - - Africa,E. - - 192 


Mirza Fadjcr, - Ditto - 


Mirza Durhoor, Ditto- - 215 Mutwall River, - Bengal - - - 417 | fOld wematy sI. Bombay Harbour 291 
+Mirza Mumbarack Ditto -— - 214 Mypurral., - - Orixa - -398, 408 OleronlI.,- - + France - - - 2 
Mirza Nhud, - Ditto- - 216 Olinda, - - - Brazil - - - 53 
4+Mirza Sheik Baroud, Ditto -' 915 N. Oman, - - - Arabia, E. - - 244 
Missah I., - - Zeyla Bay - 207 Omersary River, Hindoostan W. 279 
Mizen Sand, - - Hoogy River - 402 | *NaamanIs.,- - Red Sea- - 222 Omrah, - - - Surat River- - 250 
Mocamba Riv er, Africa, E. - - 189 | *Nabon Cape, - Persian Gulf 263 | *One & a Half Deg. Ch. Maldivas 175,339 


388 Onglahe River, - Madagascar, W. 154 
381 | TOnore, - - - MalabarC.- - 311 
+Onza Is., - - Spain - - - 


*Mocha, - - - Arabia, W.- - QI *Naggery Nose, - Coromandel 

{Mogincale Point &Shoal, Africa, E.189 | tNagore Pagodas, Ditto- - - 
+Mogoo Bay & Town, Persian Gulf 239 Nakelo, - - - Persian Gulf - 4 
@Mohila I, - - Mozamb. Chan. 168 Nalladiva I.,- - Ceylon, W., 352 Oratava, - - - TFencriffel.- - 10 
Milan Fort, - Malabar C. - 314 | +Namierl, - - Red Sea- - 222 | *Orfai Cape, - - Africa, E. - 201, 232 


XS) 


#Molateeva House, Ceylon, E. - - 373 | tNamiul,- - - Persian Gulf 260 | Orixa,- - - Hindoost. E. 394, 427 
Molewal Shoal, - Ditto- - - 373 | *Narreenda Bay, Madagascar, N. 157 | *Ormus I.,- - PersianGulf - 256 
Molky Rocks & R.Malabar C.- - 312 Narrows, - - - Seaot Suez - 228 | *Ortegal Cape, - Spain- - - - 8 


Mollinchew R., Bengal - 418 | tNarsapour, - - Coromandel - 392 | *Ortiz Banks, Riode la Plata 59, 64,65 
+ Molucque Atoll, Maldivas 336, 338 | tNash Harbour, - Bengal - - - 420 Osnaburg Point, Trincomalee - - 369 
Moma Bank, - Africa, E. - - 188 | *Natal,- - - - Africa, S. - 83,182 | *Otway Cape, - Terra Australis 94 
*Mombas I. & Port, Africa, E. 196 tNatal I., - - - Indian Ocean - 139 Outer Gate, - - Juddah Harbour 221 


421 | +tNatal Points Ist, 2d, & 3d, Africa S. 182 Outer Passage, - Indian Ocean - 115 
94 Natar Reef, - - Maldivas - - 336 Overfall Point, - Persian Gulf - 257 
4 | tNazareth Bank, Indian Ocean 133,134 | *Owen’s Bank Indian Ocean - 147, 433 


“MoncoorahlI., - Bengal - - 
Mroncurs Is. - - Bass’ Strait - 
*Mondego Cape, Portugal- - 


Moneroo Mount. Java - - - 112 Neat’s Tongue, - Bombay Harbour, 290 Oyster Harbour, Terra Australis 93 
+Monfial,- - - Africa, E. - 194 Nebah Point, - Suez Bay - - 230 Oyster Rock Bombay Harbour 293, 294 
+Xongallou, - - Ditto- - - 193 | “Negapatam Fort, Coromandel - 381 {| *Oyster Rocks - Carwar Bay - 310 

Mongella L,- - Persian Gulf 264 Ditto Shoal, - - Ditto- - - - 380 

Monserrate Point, Brazil - - - 54 | +Negombo, - - Ceylon, W.- - 353 P 

Mronsoons, - - Indian Seas 114, 285 Negrais Cape, - Ava - - - 434,435 

Monsoorcottah R.,Coromandet - 396 | «Negro Cape,- - Africas W.- - 49 Pacence Cape, Persia, S. - - 249 
*NFonteval Cape, Arabia,S. - - 238 Nepatte I., - - Madagascar, E. 131 Paco d’Arcos, - Tagus River - 5) 

Monument Bay, - Mauritius - - 125 | *Nepean Bay, - Terra Australis 94 | *Padron Cape, - Africa,S. - - 182 
*Monze Cape, - Scindy C. - 248,273 | *NenfI., - - - Seychelles - - 142 | +Padvpolo Atoll - Maldivas - - 331 

*NMoobaruk, - - Persian Guif - 254 New Cavery R.,- Coromandel - 382 Pages, - - - Terra Australis 94 

Moolivaram Pagodas, Coromandel 384 New Holland, - Southern Occan 98 Pagoda Cape, - Malabar C.- ~ $05 

+ Mrvotapilly & Bank, Coromandel- 390 | *NewI., - - - Timor Sca - - 109 Pagoda Hill, - Ceylon, E. - 361, 365 


Mordeira Buy, - Cape Verds- - 12} tNewtee, - - - MalabarC.- - 306 Painted Rock, - Point de Galle - 357 
*Morebat, - - - Arabia,S. - 237 New YearsIs., - Bass’ Strait- 94,96 Palks Bay & Strait, Ceylon, N. 375, are 

+ Bitto Peak & Sugar Loafs, Ditto - 238 Niatie Point, - Africa, E. - - 193 | *Palmal.,- - - Canaries, - - 
® Mornington Port, RedSea- - 214 Nicholas St. I., - Cape Verds - 16 | *Palmas Cape, - Guinea - - 41, “7 
* Moro Cobir Point, Africa, E. - 200 Nicobar Is., - - Ben. B. 422,427t0435 | *Palmiras Point,- Orixa - 398, 407, ‘409 
Nforro St. Marta, Brazil - - 58 Nicomaje I.,- - Africa, E. - - 193 Palm Trecs I., - Africa, E. - - 188 
Mosque Town, - Johanna f. - 171 Nielwel, - - - Ceylon, S. - - 360 | *Palmyra Point - Ceylon, N. 373 to 376 
* Mossel Bay, - - Africa, 8S. - 176 Niffou,- - - - Guinea - - - 4] *Palurs River - - Malabar C.- - 316 
+ NMountains Cape: Ditto- - - 179 | #Nightingale I., - Atlantic,S.- - 70 Palyam, - - - Coromandel - 384 


+Monroundava, - Madagascar, W. 156 Nilgur Hills,- - Orixa - 400.| Pananjung Bay, Java,S.- - = 112. 


Mouse Back, - Africa,$. - - 72 | 4Nillandous Atoll, Maldivas 336 Pan de Azucar, - Rio de la Plata 62 


Blousongo River, Ditto, 'E. - - 194 | *Nine Degrees’ Chan., Lac. 1S pages Panella Hill Hindoostan, W. 278, 279 
Mowah Bay,- - Guzarat- - - 274 Nine-Pin Rock, Trinidad I. - - Panella Spit, - Ditto- - - + 2sv 
; 3L2 


Page. 

Kenn Hummocks,Persian Gulf - 264 

*Kents Groups, - Bass’ Strait - 95,96 
tKerazec Cape, - Persian Gulf - 254 
*Kerguelen’s I., - Southern Ocean 90 
Kettle Bottom - Ceylon. E. - - 366 

Kettle Bottom - Coromandel - 388 

*KeynI, - - - Persian Guif - 264 
tKhubberI., - - Ditto- - - - 272 
tKiamal.,- - - Africa, F. - - 198 
Killock High LandPersia, S » - + 252 


*King al s Sound Terra Australis 93 
"King’s I.,- - - Bass’ Strait- 94, 96 


*King’s I, - - - Maldivas - - 334 
King’s IL, - - - Bengal - - - 415 
King’s Town, - Mohillal. - - 169 


*Kishm 1. & Town, Persian Galf 256, 257 


*Kishm S.W. PoiatKishmI.- - - 258 
Kissangula I, - Africa, E. - - 191 
*Kisseen Point & Town Arabia S. - 237 
Kistnapatam, - Coromasdel - 389 
Kistna River, - Ditto - - 390,392 
*Kittan L,- - - Laccadivas - - 325 
Knysna River, - Africa,S. - - 177 
*Kohumbarck Rock Persia, S.- - 254 
t+tKohumbarek Shoal, Ditto - - - 254 
tKolram River, - Coromandel - 382 


*Konkun Bay & ‘Town, Persian Gulf 263 


'Korauchee, - - ScindyC, - - 247 
KorgoI.,- - + Persian Gulf - 266 
Koor Abdillab, - Basra River 267,272 
Koor Boobian, - Ditto- - - 268,272 
Koor Gufgah, - Ditto- - - - 207 

*Koor Hussan, - Persian Gulf - 271 

"“Koseir, - - + Red Sea- - - 2% 

tKotumbul 1, - Ditto- - - - 216 

+Kringetty I.,- - Africa, E. - - 198 

+Kurfaken Cove, - Arabia, E. - - 244 

+Kuriat Cape,- - Ditto- - - - 241 
Kuriat Town, - Ditto- - - - 242 

+Kurrum Sheik - Africa, E. - - 206 

*Kyen I. - - - Persian Gulf - 261 


L - 


tLacam’s Channel,Hoogly River 404, 414 
+LaccadivalIs., - Indian Ocean 322, 434 


Ladder Hill,- - St. Helenal., - 35 
La DigueI.,- - Seychelles - - 140 
*Labry Bunder R..Seindy C. - - 247 
*LakorgeeI.,- - Africa, E. - - 206 
Landfall I., - - Andamans - - 431 
Landfall Point - Bengal - - - 419 
LanduI., - - Maldivas - - 330 
Lanzarote I., - Canaries- - - 11 
Lara Point, - - Rio de la Plata 66 
*Laredsh, I. - - Persian Gulf - 256 
Laree Point, - - Madagascar, E. 131 
*Larek I.,- - - Persian Gulf 256 


+Latham’s Shoal, Africa, E. - - 174 
Lavardin Shoal,- France - - - 2 
+Lawrence St.I.,- Indian Ocean - 136 
*Lazarus St. Bank,Comoro Is. - - 172 
Le Colombier I., Mauritius - - 124 
*Ledu Cape, - - Brazil - 51, 52 & 68 
*Leeuwin Cape, - Terra Austr. 83,07, 98 
tLeopards Reef, - Africa, E. - - 197 
*Leton Ruck & Bank Cape Verds- 13 
tLighthouse, -  - Bombay Harbour 291 
Lighthouse Point, Bengal - - 404, 414 
Lightning Is., - RedSea- - - 214 
*Liucoln Port, - ‘Terra Australis 93 
Lindy River, - Africa, Kk. - - 198 
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tLinga, - - - Persian Galf - 250 
Lion’s Head, - ‘Table Bay - 73, 76 
Lion’s Rump, - Ditto- - - 73,76 
Liptrap Cape, - Terra Australis 96 
*Lisbon, - - - Portugal- - - 6 
Lisbon Bar, - - Tagus River - 5 
*Lisbon Rock, - Portugal- - - 4 
Little Fish Bay, Africa, W. - - 49 
Little I., - - - Trincomale- - 360 
Lively Rocks, - Ceylon, BE, - - 372 
*Lizard Point, + England- - - 1 
+Loando de St.PaulAfrica, W.- - 49 
*Loango Bay, - Ditto- - - - 48 
*LobosI., - - - Rio de la Plata 60, 61 


Locmaria Point, France - - - 2 


*Loheia, - - - RedSea- - - 216 
Lokiusin Point, - Madagascar, FE. 131 
*Lombock Strait, LombockI.- - 110 
London’s Bank, Coromandel - 389 
Long Beach - - TerraAustralis- 96 
Long IL, - - - Mauritins - - 1% 
Longl., - - ~ SeaofSuez- - 226 
Longl., - - - Ceylon, W.- ~ 38 
+Long Point, - - Madagasear - 130 
tLong Sand, - - Hoogly River - 402 
Loo Rock, - - Madeiral - - 8 
*Lopez Cape,- - Africa, W. - 42,48 
*Lorenzo Marques Bay, Africa, E. 183 
*Louis Cape, - - KerguelensI. - 90 
*Louis Port,: - - MauritiusI.- - 126 
+Louquez Port, - Madagascar, E. 132 
*“Lowl., - - - RedSea- - 218 
Low Point, - - Africa, E. - 204 
Low Point, - - Arabia, S. 239 
tLuabo River, - Africa, E. 87 


- 186, 


Luce St. Is.,- - Madagascar 

Lucia St. L., - - Cape Verds- 16 

Lucia St. Point, - Africa, E. - 183 

Lucia St. River, - Ditto- - - 183 
*Luft, - - - - Persian Guif - 257 


Luke St. GalleonsBay Madagascar 120 


Lump I,- - - Persian Gulf - 266 
MM. 

Macaloe Bay, - Africa, E. - - 198 

Mack Shoal,- - Bengal - - - 420 

*Macula Bay, - Arabia,S. - - 236 


*Madagascar E. Cuast, Indiaw Ocean 128 

Ditto Passage, - - -Ditto - - 120 
*Ditto S.& W. Coast, Ditto- - - 150 
*Madeiral., - - Atlantic Ocean 7 
*“Madras - - - Coroman. 385,387,428 


*Madura Coast, - ManarGuH- - 347 
Mafalane Movyal., Africa, E.- - 189 
*Mafamalel.,- - Ditto- -:'- - 188 
+MaferI.,- - - Maldivas - 331, 334 
*Magadoxa, - - Africa, E. - - 199 
Magame Point, - Ceylon, E. > - 366 
Mago Point, - Ditto, S. - - 360 
Mahanuddy R., Orixa- - - - 398 
+Mahe Fort, - - MalabarC.- - 314 
*Mahe Is.,- - - Indian Ocean - 140 
+Mails,- - - - RedSea- - - 212 
*Majambo Bay - Madagascar, N. 157 
Majunga,- - - Ditto- - - - 18 
Malabar C, - - Hind.,W. 313,430,494 
Malabar Hill, - Bumbay I. 295, 206 


+tMalacca Kasks, Cam. G. 278,28010282 
Malacca Swait, - Ben. B. 426,43110436 
MalahI,- - - Basra River - 

tMaldiva Channel, Maldivas 


*Maldiva I., 


Ditto - 
+Maldiva Is., 


Page. 
- 331, 334 


Indian Ocean - 


*Maldonado, - - Rio de Ja Plata - 
Male Atoll, - - Maldivas - - 
Malendu I., - - Ditto- - - 
Maigasen]..- - Africa,S - 
Maliapore, - - Coromandel 


+Malos Madou, Atoli, Maldivas 


Malwan, - - - Malabar C. 


*Mambacvol Bay, Madagascar, N. 
Mamelles Rocks, Seychelles - - 


Manacoudy, - - Malabar C. 


328 
62 


197 
140 
320 


*Manapar Point, Maaar Gulf 321, 348 


Manar Gulf, 


- = 336 Melinda, - - - Atrica, E. 


- Hind. 175,347 349,430 ° 


+Manar 1.,- - - Manar G. 350,352,377 
Mancabala, - - Africa, E. - - 191 
Mandral., - - Ditte- - - + 197 

*Mangalore, - - MalabarC.- - 312 

tManghabes Bay, Madagascar, E. 131 
Masice River, - Africa, E. - - 184 

+Manikpatam, - Coromandel 396,407 

+Manivoul, - - Madagascar, E. 130 
Man of Wap’s Bay,St. Thomas]. - 48 

+Manourou, - - Madagascar, E. 130 
Mantotte Point, ManarGulf- - 352 

+Manumbaugh, - Madagascar - 156 
Mapoota River, - Africa, EE. - - 184 

*Marabia Reefs, - RedSea- - - 218 
Marawil, - - - Ceylon, W.- - 353 
Marble Point, - Ditto, E. - - 369 
Marca, - - - Africa, E. - + 199 
Marcia Cape, - Arabia,S. - - 230 
Marcus I., - - Africa, S. - - Wl 
MarianeI., - - Seychelles - + %40 
Marice Is, - - Brazil - - - 56 

*Marie Louise I., Seychelles - - 142 
Mariaec Barometer, 96 
Marmagoa, - - Malabar C.- - 9308 
Marmary Shoals, RedSea- - - 220 

+Marosse - - - Madagascar, E. 131 
Martha St. Lighthouse, Lisbon Bas 4 

*Martin’s St. Point,Africa, W. - - 712 

*Martin Vas Rocks, Atlantic Ocean 30 

*Mary St. Cape, - Brazil - 60, 61,64 

®Mary St Cape, - Madagasear, S. 153 

*Mary St. I, - - Ditto, E. - - 130 
Mary St.I.,- - Africa, E. - - 188 

+Mary St. Rocks, Malabar, C. - 312 

*MascarenhasI., Indiaman Ocean - 137 

tMasera, - - - Arabia, E. - - 2&1 

*Massowa,- - - Red Sea - - 223 

*Masulipatam, - Coromandel - 301 
Matemol., - - Africa, E. - = 1923 
Mathewren Bay, Roderigue I. - 1233 
Matta Grossa, - Sofala - 186, 182 
Matual,. - - - Ceylon, W.- - 354 

+Matauria I., - - Maldivas - - 335 

*Matura, - - - Ceylon,8. - - 3&9 

tMaurice Bay, - Java,S.- - - 112 

*Mauritius].,- - Indian Oc. 124 to 127 
Mawhone iain Africa, E. - - 184 
Mayal., - - - Brazil - - - 56 
Mayhim Road, - Bomba the 276 

+May I, - - - Cape erds - - 18 

+May I, - - - Persian Gulf - 263 

*Mayotta I, - - Mozamb. vise: 169 
Mazagon Fort, - Bombay I. ~- 205 
Mazagon Hill, - Bombay L - -- 291 
Mazagon House: Ditto- - - - 24 

*Mazeira L. & Gulf,Arabia, E. - - 239 

269 Megna River, - Bengal - - - 422 
- - 197 


Paze. 
+Melundyl., - - Malabar C.- - 306 
Memoria Point, RiodelaPlata- 60 
Mendam’s Point, Bombay I. - - 295 
Mender Tree, - Hindoustan, W. 279 
#Mensurado Cape, Guinea - - 42, 47 
Meranbayel., - Brazil - - - 58 
*Merjec River, - Malabar C.- - 
Meshir, - - - Africa, E, - - 199 
*Mette I, - - - Ditlo- - - - 
Meuvan Bank, - PersianGulf - 
Middle Channel, Hoogly River - 
Middte Ground, Rodcrigue [ - 123 
Middle Do. Shoal, Bombay Harbour 295 
Middle I.- - - Albadrats'- - 138 
Middle .- - - Diego Garcia - 145 
Middle Passage, Indian Ocean - 118 
Middle Ridge, - Loovly River - 403 
+Milla Douc Madoue, Maldivas 330, 331 
*Minicoy I, - - Laccadivas 175, 327 
Minsangegy R., - Atrica, E. - - 191 


Mirante, - - - Tavus River - 5 
Mirza Arakea, - Red Sea- - - 215 
tMirza Arosse - Ditlo- - - - 215 
Mirza Fadjer, - Ditto- - - - 215 
Mirza Durhoor, Ditto- - - - 215 
+Mirza MumbarackDitto- - - - 214 
Mirza Nhud, - Ditto- - - - 9Q16 
+Mirza Sheik Baroud, Ditto -' - 215 
Missah I., - - Zeyla Bay - - 207 
Mizen Sand,- - Hoogy River - 402 


Mocamba River, Africa, E. - - 1389 
*Mocha, - - - Arabia, W.- - Q11 
tMogincale Point &Shoal, Africa, E. 189 
+Mogoo Bay & Town, Persian Gulf 259 
®*Mohila I, - - Mozamb. Chan. 168 

Moilan Fort, - Malabar C.- - 314 
*Molateeva House, Ceylon, E. - - 373 


Molewval Shoal, - Ditto- - - 373 
4Molky Rocks & R. Malabar C. - 312 
Mollinchew R., Bengal - - - 418 
+Molucque Atoll, Maldivas 336, 338 


Moma Bank, - Africa, E. - - 188 


*Mombas I. & Port, Africa, E. - 196 
“MoncoorahI., - Bengal - - - 421 
Moncurs Is, - - Bass’Strait- - 94 

*Mondego Cape, Portugal- - - 4 
Monervo Mount., Java - - - - 112 

+Monfial.,- - - Africa, FE. - - 194 

+Mongallou, - - Ditto- - - - 193 
Mongellal.,- - Persian Gulf - 264 
Monserrate Point, Brazil - - - 54 
Monsoons, - - Indian Seas 114,285 
Monsoorcottah R.,Coromandet - 396 

*Mfonteval Cape, Arabia,S. - - 238 


Monument Bay, ° Mauritius - - 125 
*Monze Cape, - Scindy C. - 248, 273 
#NMoobaruk, - - Persian Gulf - 254 

Moolivaram Pagodas, Coromandel 384 
+Mootapilly & Bank, Coromandel- 390 

Mordeira Bay, - Cape Verds- - 12 


*Morebat, - - - Arabia,S. - - 237 
THitto Peak & Sugar Loafs, Ditto - 238 
*Mornington Port, RedSea- - - 214 
*Moro Cobir Point, Africa, E. - - 200 

Morro St. Marta, Brazil - - - 658 

Mosque Town, - Johanna I. - - 171 
*Mossel Bay, - - Africa, 8. - - 176 
*Mountains Cape, Ditto- - - - 179 


+Mouroundava, - Madagascar, W. 156 
Mouse Back, - Africa,$. - - 72 
Blousongo River, Ditto, E. - - 
WMowah Bay,- - Guzarat- - - 
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*Mowaree Cape, Scindy C. - - 248 
Movinxes Beach, Africa, E. - += 189 
*#Nozamb. Chan., Ditto- - - - 150 
*Mozamb.Harbonr,Africa, E. - 189.190 
*Ditto 1. & Town, Ditto- - -190,191 
tMuchamahola, - Comoro I. - - 167 
Muchan f., - - Persian Galf - 272 
Moackanda I., - Maldivas - - 331 
Mrecksa Cape, - Persia, 8S. - - 202 
Muddi Road, - GulfofCutch - 247 
Muddy Peak, - Persia, S. - - 200 
Mad Point, - - Hoogly River - 402 
Malanimil, - - Sea ofSuez- - 229 
Mull River, - - Scindy C. - - 247 
+Mulmaradam,. - Persian Gulf - 271 
Muran, - - - Persia, S. - - 249 
Murgaveen - - Ditto Gulf - - 270 
Murjattah River, Bengal - - - 418 


Murvah, - - - Hindvostan, W. 277 
*Muscat, - - - Arabia, E. 242 
Muscat I. & Cove, Ditlo- - - = 242 
Mashereel River, Mozambique - 190 
Mussendom Ca., Persian Gulf 244, 269 


Mutrah Harbour, Arabia, E. - - 242 
Mutwall River, - Bengal - - - 417 
Mypurral., - - Orixa - -398, 408 
N. 
*Naaman Is.,- - Red Sea- - - 222 
*Nabon Cape, - Persian Gulf - 263 
*Naggery Nose, - Coromandel - 388 
tNagore Pagodas, Ditto- - - - 381 
Nakelo, - - - Persian Gulf - 262 
Nalladiva I.,- - Ceylon, W., - 352 
+Namier I, - - Red Sea- - - 222 
+Namiu I.,- - - Persian Gulf - 260. 
«Narreenda Bay, Madagascar, N. 157 
Narrows, - - - SeaotSuez- - 228 
+Narsapour, - - Coromandel - 392 
+Nash Harbour, - Bengal - - - 420 
*Natal,- - - - Africa, S. - 83,182 


tNatal I, - - - IndianQcean - 139 
tNatal Points 1st, 2d, & 3d, Africa S. 182 
Natar Reef, - - Maldivas - - 336 
tNazareth Bank, Indian Ocean 133,134 
Neat’s Tongue, - Bombay Harbour, 290 


Nebah Point, - Suez Bay - - 230 
*Negapatam Fort, Coromandel - 381 
Ditto Shoal, - - Ditto- - - - 380 
+Negombo, - - Ceylon, W.- - 353 
Negrais Cape, - Ava - - - 434,435 


Africa, W. - - 49 
Madagascar, E. 131 
Terra Australis 94 


«Negro Cape, - 
Nepatte I, - 
*Nepean Bay, 


*Nenf IE, - - Seychelles - - 142 
New Cavery R.,- Coromandel - 382 
New Holland, - Southern Ocean 98 

*Newl., - - - Timor Sca - - 109 

tNewtee, - - - MalabarC. - - 306 
New YearsIs., - Bass’ Strait- 94,96 


Niatie Point, - Africa, E. - - 193 
Nicholas St. I., - Cape Verds - 16 
“Nicobar Is., - - Ben. B. 422,427t0435 
Nicomaje I.,- - Africa, E. - - 193 


Nielwel, - - - Ceylon, S. - - 360 

Niffou,- - - - Guinea - - - 41 
«Nightingale I., - Atlantic,S.- - 70 

Nilgur Hills,- - Orixa - - - 400. 
+Nillandous Atoll, Maldivas - - 336 


*Nine Degrces’ Chan., Lac. 175, 233, 327 
Nine-Pin Rock, TrinidadI. - - 32 
3L2 
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Noa Point; - ~- Persia, S$. - - 250 
Noah’s Ark, - ~- Africa, S. - - 78 
+Nobileur I, - - Persian Gulf - 260 


*Noesa Baron I., Java,S.- - - 12 
Northesk Rock, ‘Trincotnale Bay 369 
NorthumberlandC., Terra Australis 98 

*North-West Ca. New Holland 100,106 
Norway F.& Point,Trincumale Bay 369 

sNose Cape, - - Red Sea- - - 223. 
Noss Bey I.,- - Madagascar, N. 157 
Nos. Senra. dela Cabo, Goa Bay 308 

*Nossi Ibrahim I, Madagascar, E, 150 

*Nosu Lancassee, Ditto, N. - - 157 
Nowa Bunder, - Guzarat - - - 275 
Nunsaree River, Hindoostan, W. 279 


Nysna River, - Africa, S. - - 177 
Oo 

Oblong Woody Hill Bombay I. - 295 

tOboe L, - - - Africa, E. - - 207 

*Odiaroo, ~- - »© ManarGulf- - $50 - 


Ohah E., “= - - Persian Gulf 271, 272 
Oibol., - - - Africa,E. - - 192 
+Old Woman’s I. Bombay Harbour 291 
Oleronl.,- - + France - - - 2 
Olinda, - - - Brazil - - - 53 


Oman, - - - Arabia, E. - - 244 
Omersary River, Hindoostan W. 279 
Omrah, - - - Surat River- - 280 


*One & a Half Deg. Ch. Maldivas 175,339 
Onglahe River, - Madagascar, W. 154 
tOnuore, - - - MalabarC.- - 311 
tOnza ls, - - - Spain - - - 4 
Oratava, - ~- - Tencriffel. - - 10 
*Orfui Cape, - - Africa, EH. - 201, 232 
Orixa,- - - - Hindoost. E. 394, 427 
*Ormus I.,- - - PersianGulf - 256 
*Ortegal Cape, - Spain- - - - 3 
*Ortiz Banks, Riode la Plata 59, 64,65 
Osnaburg Point, Trincomale - - 369 
*Otway Cape, - Terra Australis 94 
Outer Gate, - - Juddah Harbour 221 
Outer Passage, - Indian Ocean - 115 
Overfall Point, - Persian Gulf - 257 
*Owen’s Bank Indian Ocean - 147, 433 
Oyster Harbour, Terra Australis 93 
Oyster Rock Bombay Harbour 293, 294 
*Oyster Rocks + Carwar Bay - 310 


P 


Pacence Cape, Persia, S. - - 249 
Paco d’Arcos, - Tagus River - 5 
*Padron Cape, - Africa,S. - + 182 
+Padypolo Atoll - Maldivas - - 331 
Pages, - - - Terra Australis 94 
Pagoda Cape, - Malabar C.- ~ $05 
Pagoda Hill, - €cylon, E. - 361, 365 
Painted Rock, - Point de Galle - 357 
Palks Bay & Strait, Ceylon, N. 375, 376 
*Palmal.,- - - Canaries, - - 9 
*Palmas Cape, - Guinea - - 41, 47 
* Palmiras Point, - Orixa - 398, 407, 409 
Palm Trecs I., - Africa, E. - += 188 
*Palmyra Point - Ceylon, N. 373 to 376 
*Palurs River - - Malabar C.- - 316 
Palyam, - - +- Coromandel - 384 
Pananjung Bay, Java,S.- = = 112. 
Pan de Azucar,- Rio de la Plata 62 
Panella Hill Hindoostan, W. 278, 279 
Panella Spit, - Ditto- - - - 2sv 
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*Paniang River, - Malabar, C. - 315 
Pantar Strait, - Timor Sea-- - 109 
+Panthers Shoal,- Red Sea- - - 210 
Panture,- - - Ceylon, W-- - 354 
Pao Mountain, - Mozambique - 190 
Paps, - - - - Persian Guif - 265 
Paps, - - - - TagusRiver - 5 
Paps of Natte, - Madagascar, E. 130 


Paps of Tull, 


¢ Bombay Harbour 204 
Paracel Bank, - Africa E 


~. = = 188 


Paraiba River, - Brazil - - - 53 
Paravangah Is.,- Bengal - - - 419 
Pardee, - - - Hindvostan, W. 279 
Parell Hill, - - Bombay I. - - 291 
Parrazira Bay, - Brazil - - - Sil 
Passage I., - - Mauritius - - 127 
*Passandava - - Madagascar, N. 157 
Patietan Bay, - Java,S.- - - 112 
*Patta,- - - - Africa, E. - - 197 
Paul St.,- - - Bourbon I. - 127 
*Paul St. Cape, - Guinea - - - 47 
*Paul St.I., - - Atlantic Ocean 28 


*Paul St. |. Southern Ocean 90, 108, 113 


Pavilions- - - Mauritius - - 126 
Payal., - - - Brazil - - - 4&6 
Peaked MountainAfrica, S. - - 178 


Pearl Bank,- - Manar Gulf 349, 351 
Pedir Coast,- - Sumatra- - - 435 
Pedro Point, - Ceylon N. - - 373 
Pedro Village, Ceylon, N. 373 to 376 

*Pembal., - - Africa, E. - 173, 196 
Pemba River & Bay, Africa, E. - 192 
Penguin I., - - Africa, S. 73, 75, 76 

+Pennar Point, - Coromandel - 389 
Penn River, Bombay Harbour 291, 293 
Peply River & Sand, Huogly R. 400, 401 
PeramI., - - Guzarat- - + 283 

*Peremul-par I., - Laccadivas - - 324 


*Perim I, Red SeaEntrance - - 209 
¢tPernambuco- - Brazil- - - 51,53 
*Peros Banhos Is., Indian Ocean - 148 
. Persian Gulf, - Persia - 244, 253, 430 
Pertuis d’Antioche, France - - 2 
Pesarly Rocks, - Africa, E. - - 198 
Peter Butts,- - Mauritius I, - 125 
+Pcter St. Cape, - Africa, E. - - 205 
+Pettahpilly - - Coromandel - 390 
#PherleecheeJ.& IT, Persian Gulf - 272 
Phillip Port, - - Bass’ Strait- - 96 
Phillip’s 1., - - Ditto- - - - 96 
Phillip St Bonnet,Benguela - - 49 
*Pico Fragos,- - Africa, E. - - 192 
Piedras Point, Rio de la Plata- 64, 65 
¢Pierre St. IT. - - Indiav Ocean - 136 
Pigeon House, - Mauritius - 124, 126 
*Pizgeon I, - - Malabar C.- - 311 
Pigeon [., + - Puintde Galle- 357 
Pigeon I., - - Trincomale Bay, 369 
+Pigeon [L, - - Ceylon, E. - - 372 
Pigeon 1, - - Coromandel - 395 
Pilot L, - - = Bab-el mand. Ca. 209 
Pilotl, - - + RedSea- - - 213 
Pilots Stations, - Hoogly River - 409 
+Pinda Shoal & River, Atrica, E.- 191 
*Pittie DL, - - - Laccadivas- - 325 
+Pitts Bank, - - Indian Ocean - 147 
Plata River, - - America, 8S. - 45, 59 
*Platte T.,- - - Seychelles - - 141 
*Plettemberg Bay, Africa,S. - - 178 
Plumbs I, - - Madagascar, E. 129 


*Point de Galle, - Ceylon, 8. 302,347,357 
Puintde Sol,- - Madeciral., - - 8 
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tPoint Pedro Shoal,Ceylon, N. - 373, 378 
Polandival.,- - Ceylon, N.- - 377 
Polanis I., - - Manar Guif- = 349 
*Polior I.,- + - Persian Gulf 260, 261 
Polior Shoal,- - Ditto- - ~-259, 261 
Pombon, - - - ManarGulf- - 350 


-*Pona Molubque Atoll Mald. 344 to 346 


Pondera, - - + Malabar C.- - 318 
*Pondicherry, - - Coromandel - 383 
Pondy River & Highland, Dittu 396, 426 
Pontevedro Bay, Saiie - 


Poorally River, - Persia, S. - - 24% 
+Porea,- - - »© MalabarC.- - 317 
Porgas Bank, - Cape Verds- - 11 
Porto Fajen Dago,Ditto- - - - 16 
Porto Furrco, - Ditto- - - - 16 
Porto Grande, + Ditto- - - - 15 
+Porto Nova, - - Coromandel - 383 
*Porto Praya,- - Cape Verds - 14 
*Porto Santo,- - Madciras - - 6 
Portugal, - - + Atlantic, N.- = 3 
Possem Bay,- - Persia,S. - - 251 
Possession I, - Alrica, W. - - 650 


+Poulisdous Atoll, Maldivas - 336, 338 
+Poulisdous Chan. Ditto- - - - 336 
*Pracel Bank, - Madag., W. 159to164 


*PraslinI., - - Seychelles - - 140 
*Premeira Is., - Africa, E. - + 188 
Premeirals., - RedSea- - - 3210 


+Premeira Rocks, Malabar C.- - 312 
Preparis I., Bengal Bay - 427, 430, 434 
Preservation I.,- Bass’ Strait- - 96 

*Prince Edwards Is. Southern Ocean 90 


*Prince George I., Indian Ocean - 143 
*Princes I., Gulf of Guinea 39, 47 
Princess RI. Har.,Terra Australis 93 


+Prior Cape, - - Spain - - = 3 


tProvidence I., - Indian Ocean - 139 
Providien I.,- - Ceylon, E. - - 368 
Puerta Cavallos, Canaries - - Ii 


tPulicat & Hills, - Coromandel 388, 429 
Pulicat Shoal, - Ditto - - 386, 388 


Puncah Point & River, Bengal - 419 
Puncah Shoal, - Ditto- - - - 420 
*iunnecoil, - - ManarGulf - 349 
Puspear Kock, - Hindoostan W. 277 
PutnayI., - - Bengal - - - 418 
Pyramid, - - - Bass’Strait- - 95 
Pyramid Great, - Arabia, E. - - 242 
Pyramid Little,- Dilto- - - + 242 
Q. 

QuailI, - - - Cape Verds- - 15 
Quails L.,- - - Madagascar, E., 131 
#Querimbal.,- - Africa, E, - - 192 
Quitonla L, - - Ditto- - - - 193 
+Quilife River, - Ditto- - - - 197 
*(Jnilimane River, Ditto- - - - 187 
*Quiloa, - - - Ditto- - - - 194 
Quilon & Reef, - Malabar C.- - 317 
Quintangone Point & R., Attica, E. 191 
Quisimasugo R., Ditto- - - - 191 
Quizungo River, Ditto- - - - 187 
Quion Lill, - - Persia, S. - - 252 
+Quvins, - - - Persian Gulf - 255 
Quoin Small, - Ceylon, E. - - 367 

e : R. 
+Rabnabad I, - Bengal - - - 421 
tRadjapour Fort, Malabar C.- - 305 


Ragamma Point, Ceylon, W. 
Rajapour, - - Guzarat - 
+Rajapour Har., - Malabar C. 
*Rainanpaaj, - - Ceylon, S. 
*Ramas Cape, - Malabar C. 
*Ramen Point, 
*Ramisseram I., - Ditto- - 
Raree,- - - - Malabar C. 

TRas Alveed,- - Abyssinia 
TRas Badaud,- - Arabia, E. 
Ras Beloul, - + Abyssinia 
*Ras Berdistan, - 
Ras Bir, - - - Abyssinia 
Raschab I., - - Red Sea- 
Ras-el-alm, - - Ditto- - 
*Ras-el-Ans, - - Abyssinia 
+Ras-el-Gedid, - Ditto- - 
*Ras-el-had, - - Arabia, E. 
*Ras-el-kire, - - Africa, E. 
*Ras Feluk, - - Ditto- - 
tRas Fillam, - - Arabia, E. 


- Manar Gulf - 


Persian Gulf 


Ras Firmah & Shoal, Red Sea 


Ras Ghcsan, - Ditto- - 
t+tRas Goree, - - Africa, E. 
Ras Ishtye, - - Abyssinia 
+Ras Koli,- - 
Ras Kurrum,_- Africa, E. 
+Ras Magamel, - Red Sea - 


- Persian Gulf 
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204 
244 
210 
216 
205 
214 
295 | 
206 
215 


*Ras Mahomed, - Ditto- - - 225, 227 


Ras Mesalle, 


- Sea of Suez - 


*Ras Nabend, - - Persian Gulf 


*Ras Rattah, - - Abyssinia 


*Ras Reccan,- - Persian Gulf 


Ras Rouze, - - Arabia, E. 


Rasseen Hill, - Malabar, E. 


+Ras Selima - 
+ Ras Sellah Shoals, Red Sea - - 
»Ras-ul-Gebal, 
Ras-ul-Gilla,- - 
eRas-ul-Kbima, - 
eRas-ul-Urhud, - 
eRas-ul-Zoor,- - 
Rat I, = = 
Ratos I., 
+Raumps, 
Raza[., - 
Razo Cape, 
*Razorl.,- - 


Ditto- - 
Ditto- - 
Ditto- - 
Ditto- - 


- Rio Janeiro 


- Rio Janeiro 
- Portugal - 
- Africa, E. 


- - Persian Gulf 


- Sea of Suez - 


- Persian Gulf 


Recherche Archip.Terra Australis - 


"Recife Cape,- - Africa, S. 
Red Bay,- - - Ceylon,S. 
*RedI., - - 
+tRedondo [., - - Brazil - 
Red Sea, - - - Arabia - 
Red Sea Winds, 


229 
263 
212 
270 
241 
308 
229 
222 
269 
271 
270 
271 
2/1 


- Rio de la Ja Plata 64 


56 
269 
56 
4 
188 
97 


82,179 


- New Holland - 


359 
103 

58 
212 


Ditto Coasts 2311234 


+Reef Buoy, - - Hoogly River - 405 
Recf du Tombeau, Mauritius I. - 125 
*Reef of Breakers, Red Sea - - - 223 
+Ditto - - - - Ditto- - - - 224 
Reet’s Bay, - - Africa, S. - + 72 
Reid’s Rocks, - Bass’Strait- - 94 
*Rel.,- - - - France - - - 2 
Remer’sHighland,Persian Gulf - 268 
*Remire I, - - Seychelles - - 14) 
+Rettna Geriah, - Malabar C.- - $05 
Rewbun Point, - Africa, EE. - - 184 
Rigum Point, - Persia,S. - - 151 
Rio de la Plata, - America,S.- +. 59 
*#Rio Janeiro - - Brazil - 51, 55 to 57 
Rischar Point, - Persian Gulf - 265 
Robben I., - - Africa, S. - - 73 
Robbers River, - Ditto, E. - - 185: 
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*Rooa Cape, - - Portngal- - - 4 
®Roccas, - - - Atlantic Ocean 29,52 


+Reche Bonne, - France - - - 2 
Rochfort, - - - Ditto- - - - 2 
eRNockingham Shoal, Red Sea - - 219 
*#Roderigue T., - Indian Ocean - 122 
Rodondo J., - - Rio Janeiro- - 56 
Rodondo ., - - Bass’ Strait- - 94 
Rodondo L, - - Arabia, S. - - 238 
*Rogues River, - Africa, EK. - - 198 
Roman Rocks, - Africa, S. - - 78 
Rondal Point, - Spain- - - - 4 


- Sumatra, N. 426, 432 
@Roque Cape.- - Brazil - - 51,53 
#Roque Ca. Shoal, Ditlo- - - 51,53 
eRoquepez 1.,- - Indian Ocean - 143 
«Rose Galley Rocks, Ditto - - - 144 
Rosemary I. & Reels, New Hol. 101,106 


Rondo Palo, - 


+Rottenest I.,- - Ditto- - - - 98 

RowndI,- - - Cape Verds- - 16 
> RoundI,- - - Mauritiws - - 124 

Round L.,- - - STrincomale Bay 369 

Round Mountain, Atrica, S. - - 178 

Round Point, - Vrincomnale Bay 370 
#Roxa Cape, - - Afiica, W.- - 47 
+Roymatia River, Bengal - - - 417 

Roymungal Kiver.Ditto - - - - 413 
*Ruttera Point, - Malabar C.- - 318 

Ss. 

Saboyna Rocks, Socotral. - - 203 
eSabugar Is, - - RedSea- - - 217 
*Sacrifice Rock, - MalabarC.- - 314 

Saddile Bush, - Coromandel - 350 

Saddfle Hill,- - Saldanha Bay - 72 

Saddle I.,- - - Mayotta- - - 170 

Ditto - - - - Johanna- - - 170 
*Sadras & Hills, - Coromandel - 384 

Saduckdeen [., - Zeyla Bay - - 206 


+Sagor Channel, - Huogly River 404,405 
Sagor L, - - - Ditto- - - - 404 
Sagor Mid. Ground, Ditto- - - 402 

+Sagor Sand, - - Ditto - - - 404,435 

*Sahul Bank, - - ‘imorSea - - 103 


Sail Rock, - - MalabarC. - - 309 
¢Salaka, - - - Abyssinia, - - 215 
Salamander Point,Saldanha Bay, - 72 
Salame I., - - Persian Gulf %5oa 
+Saldanha Bay, - Africa,S. - - 71 
*SalI.,- - - - Cape Verds. - 12 
Salinas Bank, - Brazil- - - . 61 
+Saiomon Is.,- - Indian Ocean . 149 
Salset River,- - MalabarC. - - 3uy 


-.Brazil- - - 51,53 
Spain- - - - 4 
‘Trincomale Bay, 369 
- 107,109 


eSalvadore St, 
qdalvora lL, -- 
Sambor tiiver, 


aSandalwood I., - Timor Seca 


«Sand Banks, - Ditto- - . + 103 
+Sandwich Ffar., Africa, S. - . 58 
Saudy Bay, - - Ascension [. 32 
+Sandy L.,- - - Madagascar, E, 132 
#Ditto, - - - - DittoSea - - 133 
*Ditto, - - - - Indian Ocean - 143 
*Ditto, - - - - Madagascar, W. 153 
+Ditto, - - - + Africa, E. - - 174 
+Ditto, - - *° * RedSea- - - Qis 
+Sandy Is.,- + + Indian Ocean - 149 
®Diito, - - ° + RedSea- - - 218 
Sauta Claral., - Canaries- - - iil 
*Santa Cruz, - - Dittlo- - - - 10 
- °® 50 


+Santa Crug, - - Africa, W. 


a 
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P 
- Santiago Point, - Rio de la Plata - 


fSantipilly Rocks, Coromandel- - 
Santos Bay, - - Brazil- - - + 
Sanxete Fort, - Portugal. - - 
*Sapy Strait, - - Sumbawal, - 
Sadi LL, - © + Arabia, S. - . 
S.reebingo Point, Madagascar, E. 
*Sarum Shoals, - Red Sea - - - 
Sauger Highland, Arabia, S. 
*Savu L., - - -¢ VimorSea 
*Saxemburzg I, - Atlantic, 3. 
*Saya de Malha, - Indian Ocean - 
Schapen f., - = Saldanha Bay - 
Schanck Cape, - Bass’ Strait - - 
+Schenas, - «~ - Arabia, E - - 


238 
156 
219 
236 
109 

68 
134 

72 

96 
243 


Schinas Bay & Town, Pers G. 259,260 


Schittuar I], - - Ditto- - - - 
Semdy Coast, + Hindooctan, W. 
*Scind River, - - Scindy C. - - 


262 
2465 
247 


+Scorpion Shoal, - Persian Gulf 263,271 


*Scott’s Reef,- - TimorSea . - 
Sea Arm Point, - Mauritius I, - 
*S5ea Cows L, - 


- Seychelles - - 


102 
125 
140 


Sea Elephant Bay,Bass’ Strait - - 94 


Sea Florse Point, Africa, E. - - 
- Mossel Bay - 177,178 


*Seal Cape, - 
Sealers Cove, - 
Seal Island, 


Bass’ Strait - - 
Simon’s Bay 


Seal L, - © - Mossel Bay- - 
*Seal]., - - - Alrica, 8S  - ° 
Seal Is. - - - Bass’ Strait* ~ 


*Scarbett L, - - Guzarat - 


187 


96 
78 
177 
181 
97 
274 


*Sca Keefs, Hoogly R. 401, 403, 410, 412 


*Sebastian Cape, Altrica, E. - - 
*Sebastian St. Bay,Ditto, S.- ~~ 
*Schastian St. Ca., Madagascar, N. 
Sebastian St.1., Brazile - - - 
Second L, - 
Secretaries 1, - Malabar C. - - 
Sediva lL, - - Maldivas- - - 
Segar,- - - - Allass Strait - 
Seger Mountains, Arabia, S. - - 
¢+Seguro Porto, - Brazil - + - 
tSena, . - - - Alnea, E. : 
Serpents’ .,- - Mauritius I. . 
*Scrpems’ River, Manar Gulf- - 
*Sesicr's Grand, - Guinea - - - 
Ditto Little, - - Ditto- + + = 
Settha Krow, - Ditto- - - - 
Severdon Bay, - MalabarC.- - 
+Severndroog I.,- Ditto. - + « 
*Seuhcli-par Is., - Laccadivas - - 
*Seychelle Is., 
SeyerlIs.,- - - 
*Shadwan LL, - - 
Sunhar, - - - 
Shallingers’ Sand, Coromandel 


Sea of Suez- . 
Arabia, S. - 


Persia, S. + 
Zeyla Bay - 
Persian Gulf 


Sheid Point, 
Sheik Deeni L, 
*Sbeik Shaib I, 
*Shepherds L, Seychelles, - 
Shoal Cuff, - - Arabia, S. - 
*Shoals Doubtful, Southern Ocean 
Silhouette I.,- + Seychelles - - 
Simon’s Bay, - Atrica,S. - - 
tSimon’s Bay,- - SeaofSuez- - 


*Sharga, - - - Persian Gulf - 
*Sharks Bay, - - New Holland - 
Sharma, - - - Arabia,S. - - 
Sharwin, - - - Ditlo- - - - 
Shaumaul,. - - Persian Gulf - 
Shetean ]., - - Africa, BE. - - 


185 
176 


58 


~ Madagascar, W. 158 


308 
33 1 
110 
237 


325 


- Ind. Oc. 140,174,434 
Bengal Bay 433,485 


225 


229 


—— Page. 
Sinai Mount, ' - Arabia, W.- 227, 229 


Sinnacapa River, Africa, E. - - 191 
Sippeler River, - Coromandel - 390 
Sirancapa River, Africa, E. - - 191 
Sir R. Curtis’s Is,, Bass’ Strait- - 94 
eSisier Hiils, - - Abyssinia - - @21@ 
S'ster Hills, - + Red Sea- - - 2156 
*Sisters’ Is, - + Ditlo- - - = 219 
*Six Is,- - . - Indian Occan - 148 
Sizarga Is. - - Spain- - - - 3 
*Slot Van Capelle, Southern Occan 88 
Smith’s Winkle, Africa, S. - - 78 


- Arabian Sea %02,232 
= 186,191 
- 186, 188 


*Socotral.,, - 
*Sofala R. & Town,Africa, E. 
*Sofala Shoals, - Dilto- - 


*Sofia Shoals, - - Ked Sea- - - 219 
¢Sohar,- - - - Arabia, E. - - 243 
tSsohar Rocks. « Ditto- - - - 244 
Solinga Pagodas, Coromandel 393,394 
Solor Strait, - - TimorSea - - 109 
tSomaulee Village, Africa, E. - - 206 
Somembo River, Ditto- - - - 193 
Sommaverom R., Coromandel - 396 
Sonmeany, - - Persia,S - = 248 
Soomial., - - Galfof Cutch - 275 
Sur, - - - - Arabia, E. - - 241 
Suouiak, - - - Ditto- - - - 943 
Sounchee Rocks, MalabarC. - - 308 
South Cadally L, Red Sea- - - 219 


*South Channel, - Maldivas 343 to 346 
Southeast Prong, Bombay Harbour 294 
Southern Passage,Indian Ocean - 246 

¢South L, - - - RedSea- - - &@ 
Southwest Prong, Bombay Harbour 293 
Spain,- - - - Europe - - - 8 

*Speaker’s Bank, Indian Ocean 150,433 


¢>pencer’s Bay, - Africa,S. - - 650 
*Spencer’s Gulf, - Terra Australis 98 
Square I.,- - - Rio Janeiro- - 67 
Stadden River, - Africa, S. - - 180 
Stag I, - -.- Seychelles - - 140 
*Stag I, - - - Africa,S - - 180 
*Star Bank, - - Madagascar 152,153 
Star, - - - Seychelles - - 142 
Strnys Bay, - - Africa,5. - 81,176 
tStummum Point, Sea of Suez- - 229 
*Suadiva Atoll, - Maldivas - 335,341 
*Suadiva Channel, Maldivas - - 3492. 
*Suakim, - - - Red Sea - «+ 215 
Subtermooky River, Bengal - - 415 
*Success Bank, - Indian Ocean - 142 
Sudaap Cove, - Arabia, E. - - 242 
Sudasaghur Fort, Malabar C. - - 310 
*Suez, - - -¢ - Red Sea- - - 230 
SuezSea,- - - Ditto- - - .~ 224 
*Suffeenot Shoal,- Dittu- - - - 214 
Sugar Loaf, - - St. Helenal. - 34 
*Sugar Loaf, - - Rio Janeiro- 66,57 
Sugar Loat, - - Africa,S. - - 73 
Sugar Loaf, - - St. Paull. - - 90 
Sugar Loaf, - - Juddah - - - 22] 
Sugar Luaf, - - Persian Gulf - 271 
tSugar Loat, - - Ceylou, E. - - 366 
Sugar Lual, - - Coromandel - 395 


tSultanpore-River, Guzarat . - - 284 
Sumatra, - - - Bengal Bay 432, 434 


“SumbawalI., - - TimorSea - - 140 
Sumtra]., - - Socotra - = = 203 
tSun Deep I.,- - Bengal - - - 422 
Sunga Deep I, - Persia,S. - - 249 


Sunken Rock Shval Bombay Har. 294 
Surajee 1, - + Basra River - 269: 


Page. 
*Surat Castle, - ~- Surat River. - 281 
Surat Passage, - Achen - 426, 433 


*Surat Road, Hindoostan, W. - 273, 250 
tSurde T., - - = Persian Gulf - 260 
Suree Fort, - - Bombay Harbour 295 


+Suzar - - - - Persian Gulf - 257 
Swallow Point, - Surat River- - 280 
Swallow Sands, - Cambay Gulf - 282 
Swallow Shoal, - Sea of Suez - «© 226 
Swardy Is. & ‘Town, Arabia, E. - 243 

+Swatch of no Groand, Bengal Bay 411 

*swifts Bank,- - Indian Ocean - 143 
Sybelyat, - - - BasraRiver - 269 

T. 

Table Bay, - - Africa,S. - 68,73 

*Table Cape, - - Madagascar, N. 156 
Table Mountain, Africa,S. - 73,76 

*Tahrie, - - - PersianGulf - 263 
Taida,- - - - Bengal - - - 418 
Talloqueen Point, Africa, E. - - 184 

*Tamarida Bay, - Socotral. - - 202 

+Famatave, - - Madagascar, E, 129 
Tanasserim Is., - Bengal Bay - 431 

*Tangala Is., - - Java,S.- - - 112 
Tangale, - - - Ceylon,S. - - 360 
Tanka River- - Persia,S. - = 252 
Tannacudia Fort, Manar Gulf - 350 

¢#Tanore, - - - MatabarC.- - 315 
‘Fapamandy River,Alrica, E. - - 191 
Taporical., - - Brazil - - - 54 
Tarrafat Bay, - Cape Verds - 16 
‘Farad I. & ‘Town,Persian Gulf - 27] 

*Tattah, - - - Seindy River - 247 

’ Faugalane Point, Africa, E. - - 187 
Fearsa, - - - Persia, S. - - 251 

| Feintiqne, - - Madagascar, E, 132 
Feiz, - - - - Persia,S..- - 251 

*}'elomaque Shoal, Africa, S. - - 86 
Tella Vellah L., - RedSea- - - 214 

®Fellicherry, - - MalabarC.- - 314 

*Jeneriffe,- - - Canaries - - 10 
Tengaypatam, - MalabarC.- - 319 

+Fennain, - - - PersianGulf - 257 


Tent Rock, - - Madagascar, W. 154 
+Ternates Shoal, - Afiica, E - - 200 
*Terra Australis, - Southern Ocean 93 
¢TVerrapore, - - Hindoos,, W. 276,278 
*Thomas St. I., Gulf of Guinea 39, 42, 48 

Thomas St. - - Coronmndet - 385 
¢Thornhil’s Chan, Hoogly River - 402 

ThreeBrothcers, - Guli ofGuinea- 47 


+Three Brothers,- Brazil - - - 55° 


#Three Brothers, - Indian Ocean - 
t Three Hummock I. Bass’ Strait, - 96 
*Thrce Points Cape,Guinea - - 
Fhree Sisters I.,- Seychelles - - 
Three Small fs.,- Red Sea- - - 
Viger Peninsula, Africa, W. - - 40 
Tiger Point, - - Bengal - - - 
sTilla Dou Matis Atoll Maldivas - 329 
Tinevelly Coast, - Manar Gulf 
Tingaro Tf, - - Laceadivas- - 324 
TiranI., - - - RedSea- - - 


. *Vizagapatam, 


( 446 ) 


Page. 
'Tiroomale River, Coromandel - 382 
Tiroomate Washil River, Ditto - 382 
Tiwi, - - - - Arabia, E. - - 241 
+VoduT., - - + Maldivas - 333, 336 
*Tolonghare Bay, Madagascar, E. 129 


Tome St, Cape,- Brazil - - - 55 
*Tor Harbour, - Sca of Suez- - 228 
*Trade Limits, Atlantic Ocean 16 to 26 


*Tranquebar, - - Coromandel - 381 
Trees ]., - - + Africa, FE. - - 188 
Hitts - - - - Mozambique - 190 


tTrichindore Pagoda, Manar Gulf - 349 

Tricoll, - - + Ceylon, E. - - 366 
*Trincomale Bay. Ditto - 368, 372, 428 
*Trinidad I., - - Atlantic Ocean 30 
tTripaloor Hill & Reef, Coromandel 384 
*'Fristan d’Acunha, Atlantic, S.  - 68, 69 


Trowers J., - - Java,S.- - - 113 
fT ryal Rocks,- - Indian Ocean - 100 
*"Tulan Bay, - - Java,S.- - - 112 


Tullear Bay, - - Madagascar, W. 155 
Tull Highland, - Bombay Harbour 291 
Tullijah Hill, - Guzarat- - - 284 
Tull Reef & Nob, Bombay Harbour 292 


*Tumb Great, - _ Persian Gulf - 259 
+Tumb Little,-~ | Ditto- - - - 260 
TunbatI., - | Africa, BE. - - 195 
Turtle Bay, - _ Africa, W.- - 49 
+Turtle Bay, - . Java,S.- - - 112 
Turtle Bay, - - MauritiusI. - 125 
Turtle I., - - - Africa, E. - - 192 
*Tutacorin, - - ManarGulf- - 349 
*Twelve Is. - + Indian Ocean - 136 
Two Brothers, - Ceylon, N. - - 3877 
U. 

*Underoot ¥., - - Laccadivas- - 326 
*UshantI., - - Franco - - - 1 
Vv. 
+Vaches Cape, - Africa, S. - 81,176 
Valentia I. & Land, Red Sea - - 213 
*Valcntines Peak, Mayotta - - 169 
Valentines Peak, Hindoostan W. 278 
Valy Point, - - Ceylon, N. - - 377 


Van Diemen Cape, Van Diemans La. 93 
Van Diemen’s Land, SouthcrnOcean 97 


*Vaux’s Tomb, - Surat River- - 290 

Veniam Point, - MalabarC.- - 319 
+Veninguebe Bay, Madagascar, E. 172. 
*Venloos Bay, +~ Ceylon, E.- - 367 


*Verd Cape, - - Africa, W.- - 47 
*Verd Cape Is., - Atlantic Ocean 11 
+Versavah I. & Fort, Malabar C. - 277 
*Victoria Fort - Malabar C,- - 304 
* Video Monte, Rio de Ja Plata- 60, 63 
*Vigo, - - - -Spain - - - 3 
tVillage Bay, - - Africa, W. - - 49 

Villegagnon Fort,Rio Janeiro- - 56 
Vincent St. Cape,Madagascar, W. 158 
Vincent St. - Cape VerdIs.- 15 
tVingorla Rocks, Malabar C.- - $07 
- Coromandel 394, 426 


Page. 

Vieer Muys Bay, Java,S.- - - 113 

tVohemare Bay, - Madagascar, E. 132 
*Voltas Cape, - Alrica,sW.- - 50 
Vouch Bay, - - Persia, S. - - 250 

Ww. 

Walltear House, Vizagapatam - 395 

Waiuwe River, - Ceylon, S. - - 60 

*Walvish Bay, - Africas W.- - 59 
*Warlcy’s Shoal - Atlantic Ocean 927 
Warrell River, - Scindy C. - - 947 

+Wattara, - - - Coromandel - 394 
+ Western Brace, - Hoogly River - 401 
Western Channel,Ditto- - - 403, 405 

+Western Port, - Bass’ Strait- - 96 
tWestern Sea Reef, Heogly River 403,195 
*WestI, - - - Albadra Islands 138 
West L, - - - Diego Garcia - 145 

*West I, - - - Madagascar, N. 158 


+ Westminster Abbey, Ceylon, EF - 366 
Westminster Elall, Madag. W. 153, 155 


t West Shab, - 


Whale Rect, - - Africa,S. - - 178 
Whale Reef, - - Point de Galle- 356 
Whale Rock, - Cape Good Hope 75 
Whalesot Ars - France - - - 2 
White Is, - - Cape Verds- - 16 
White Sand Downs, Attica, S.- - 79 
Whitter Clip, - AfficaaS. - - 72 
Whittle Rocks, - Cape Good Hope 78 
*Wilson’s Promontory Bass’ Sirait 94, 96 
Winds- - - - IndianSeas- - 315 
*W ine-Coopers Point, Java,S - - 1213 
+Wood I.,- - - Madagascar,N. 255 
Woody I, - - Ceylon,S. - - 95g 
Wright's Rock, - Bass’ strait- - 95 
Y. 
*Yambo, - - - Red Sea- - -~ 299 
Yamah, - - - PersianGulf - 271 
+Yedee Cape,- - Ditto- - - - 269 
York I. & Shoal, ‘Trincomale Bay 370° 
Youue River, - - Africa, Eb. - - 194 
2. 
+Zaframa Point, - SewofSnez- - 929 
Zaine Point, - - Basra River, - 269 
* Zanzibar E'& Town, Africa, LE. 173,194 
Z. Cape, - - - MatabarC.- - 304 
Zebarra, - - - Persian Gulf - 271} 
‘Zee Hill,- - - RedSea- - - @2i1 
tZcite Peninsula, Seaof Suez 222,226 
Zemba Ponta de, Sofala  - - - 186 
Zeno, - - - - Africa, E. - - 19) 
eZeyla,- - © - Ditlu- - - - 206 
eZczarine I. - - Persiin Gulf - 264 
+Zocotra, 1. - - Arabian Sea - 902 
Hoar, - - - - Arabia, kK. - - 94) 
*Zwartkop’s Bay, Atrica,S. - - 179 
Zwartkop’s River,Ditto- - - - 180 
*Zyghur Point, - MalabarC.- - 305 


- Sea of Suez 226, 228 


SRS SSE! RAR oe se we woe ewe et es eles Cid“‘laeCiRC@CSlTCC‘iCWwj“R(CCC(NR:C)“: 
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*Surat Castle, - - Surat River. - 281 
Surat Passage, - Achen - 426, 433 
*Surat Road, Hindoostan, W. - 273, 250 
tSurde I., - - = Persian Gulf - 260 
Suree Fort, - - Bombay Harbour 295 
4Suzar - - = - Persian Gulf - 257 


Swallow Point, - Surat River = - 280 
Swallow Sands, - Cambay Gulf - 282 
Swallow Shoal, - Sea of Suez- = 226 


Swardy Is. & ‘Town, Arabia, E. - 243 
+Swatch of no Ground, Bengal Bay 411 
*Swifts Bank,- - Indian Ocean - 143 


Sybelyat, - - - BasraRiver - 269 
7. 
Table Bay, - - Africa,S. - 68,73 


®Table Cape, - - Madagascar, N. 156 
Table Mountain, Africa,S.  - 
+Tahrie, - - - Persian Gulf - 263 
Taida,- - - - Bengal - - - 
Talloqueen Point, Africa, E. - - 184 
*Tamarida Bay, - Socotral. - - 

#Famatave, - - Madagascar, E, 129 


Tanasserim Is., - Bengal Bay - 431 
*Tangala Is., - - Java,S.- - - 112 
Tangale, - - - Ceylon,S. - - 360 
Tanka River- - Persia,S. - - 252 
Tannacudia Fort, Manar Gulf - 350 
¢Tanore, - - - Malabar C.- - 315 
Fapamandy River,Africa, E. - - 191 


Taporical., - - Brazil - - - 
Tarrafat Bay, - Cape Verds’ - 
Farad I. & ‘Town,Persian Gulf - 27] 
*Tattah, - - - Seindy River - 
’ Faugalane Point, Africa, E. - - 
Fearsa, - - - Persia, S. - - 
- Madagascar, E, 132 


| Feintiqne, - 
- Persia, SS. - - 251 


Feiz, - - - 


#}'elemaque Shoal, Africa, S. - - 86 
Tella Vellah LE, - RedSea- - - 214 
®Fellicherry, - - MalabarC.- - 314 
®JTenerifle,- - - Canaries - - 10 
Tengaypatam, - Malabar C.- - 319 


+Fennain, - - - PersianGulf - 257 
Tent Rock, - - Madagascar, W. 154 
+Ternates Shoal, - Afiica, E - - 200 
*Terra Australis, - Southern Occan 93 
+Verrapore, - - Hindoos., W. 276,278 
*Thomas St. L., Gulf of Guinea 39, 42, 48 
Thomas St. - - Coronmnde!t - 385 
f¢Thornhit’s Chan. Hoogly River - 402 
ThreeBrothcrs, - Gulf ofGuinea- 47 


+Three Brothers,- Brazil - - - 55° 


+Three Beuthers, - Indian Ocean - 148 
t Three Huinmock I. Bass’ Strait, - 96 


*Three Points Cape,Guinea - - 41, 47 
Fhree Sisters I.,- Seychelles - - 140 
Three Small fs.,- Red Seca- - - 223 
Viger Peninsula, Africa, W. - - 50 
Tiger Point, - - Bengal - - - 419 
eTiila Dou Matis Atoll Maldivas - 329 
Tinevelly Coast, - Manar Gulf - 3438 
Tingaro J., - + Laccadivas- - 324 
TiranI., - - - RedSea- - - 22 


_ *Venloos Bay, 


. *Vizagapatam, 
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‘Tiroomale River, Coromandel - 382 
Tiroomale Washil River, Ditto - 382 
Tiwi, - - - - Arabia, E. - - 241 
+Vodu I., - - + Maldivas - 333,336 
*Tolonghare Bay, Madagascar, E. 129 
Tome St, Cape,~- Brazil - - - 55 
*Tor Harbour, - ScaofSuez- - 228 
“Trade Limits, Atlantic Ocean 16 to 26 
*Tranquebar, - - Coromandel - 381 
Trees I., - - - Africa, E. - - 188 
Ditto - - - - Mozambique - 190 
tVrichindore Pagoda, Manar Gulf - 349 
Tricoll, - - - Ceylou, E. - - 366 
*Trincomale Bay. Ditto - 368, 372, 428 
*Trinidad [., - - Atlantic Ocean 30 
tTripaloor Hill & Reef, Coromandel 384 
*'Fristan d’Acunha, Atlantic, S.  - 68, 69 
‘Trowers J., + - Java,S.- - - 113 
tTryal Rocks, - - Indian Ocean - 100 
*"Tulan Bay, - - Java,S.- - - 112 
Tullear Bay, - - Madagascar, W. 155 
Tull Highland, - Bombay Harbour 291 
Tullijah Hill, - Guzarat- - - 284 
Tull Reef & Nob, Bombay Harbour 292 
*Tumb Great, - | Persian Gulf - 259 


+Tumb Little,- ~ Ditto- - - - 260 
TunbatI., - | Africa, E. - - 195 
Turtle Bay, - _ Africa, W.- - 49 

tTurtle Bay, - . Java,S.- - - 112 
Turtle Bay, - - MauritiusI. - 125 
Turtle I., - - - Africa, E. - - 192 

*Tutacorin, - - ManarGalf- - 349 

*Twelve Is. - «+ Indian Ocean - 136 
Two Brothers, - Ceylon, N. - - 377 

U. 

*Underoot F., - - Laccadivas- - 326 

*UshantI., - - France - - - 1 
V. 


¢Vaches Cape, - Africa, 5S. - 
Valentia I. & Land. Red Sea - - 213 
*Valcntines Peak, Mayotta - - 169 
Valentines Peak, Hindoostan W. 278 
Valy Point, - - Ceylon, N. - - 377 
Van Diemen Cape, Van Diemans La. 93 
Van Diemen’s Land, SouthernOcean 97 
*Vaux’s Tomb, - Surat River- - 290 
Veniam Point, - MalabarC.- - 319 
+Veninguebe Bay, Madagascar, E, 122 
- Ceylon, E. - - 367 


*Verd Cape, - - Africa, W.- - 47 


— *Verd Cape Is., - Atlantic Ocean lt 


+Versavah I. & Fort, Malabar C. - 277 
*Victoria Fort - Malabar C,- - 30+ 
* Video Monte, Rio de la Plata- 60, 63 
*Vigo, - - ° -Spaim - - - 3 
+Village Bay, - - Africa, W. - - 49 

Villegagnon Fort,Rio Janeiro- - 56 

Vincent St. Cape,Madagascar, W. 158 

Vincent St. I. - Cape VerdIs.- 15 
+Vingorla Rocks, Malabar C.- - $07 
- Coromandel 394, 426 


81, 176 
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Vieer Muys Bay, Java,S.- - - 112 
t+tVohemare Bay, - Madagascar, E. 132 
*Voltas Cape, - Alrica,W.- - 50 

Vouch Bay, - - Persia, S. - - 250 


Ww. 


Walltear House, Vizagapatam - 395 
Waluwe River, - Ccylon, S. - - 360 
*Walvish Bay, - Africas W.- - 59 
*Warley’s Shoal - Atlantic Ocean = 97 
Warrell River, - Scindy C. - - 947 
+Wattara, - - - Coromandel - 994 
+Western Brace, - Hoogly River - 401 
Western Cliannel,Ditto- - - 403, 405 
+Western Port, - Bass’ Strait- - 96 
+Western Sea Reef, Hoogly River 403,435 
*WestI., - - - Albadra Islands 138 
West EL, - ~. - Diego Garcia - 145 
*West I, - - - Madagascar, N. 158 
+ Westminster Abbey, Ceylon, E. - 366 
Westminster Hall, Madag. W. 153, 155 
+West Shab, - - Seaofduez 226, 228 
Whale Reef, - - Africa,S. - - 178 
Whale Reef, - - Potnt de Galle- 356 
Whale Rock, - Cape Good Hope 75 
Whalesot Ars - France - - - 9 
White Is, - - Cape Verds- - I6 
White Sand Downs, Ahiica,S.- - 79 
Whitter Clip, - Africa,S. - - 72 
Whittle Rocks, - Cape Good Hope 78 
*Wilson’s Promontory Bass’ Strait 94, 96 
Winds- - - - IndianSeas- - 315 
*W ine-Coopers Point, Java,S - - 213 
+Wood I.,- - - Madagascar,N. 158 
Woody 1, - - Ceylon, 8. - - 459 
Wrights Rock, - Bass’ atrait- - 95 


b 


- Red Sea- - - 92929 
Yamah, - - - PersianGulf - 271 
+Yedee Cape,- - Ditto- - - - 269 
York I. & Shoal, ‘Trincomale Bay 370 
Youe River, - - Alrica, KE. - - 194 


2. 


#Yambo, - - 


+Zaframa Point, - Ser of Snez- - 9299 


Zaine Point,- - Basra River, - 269 
*Zanzibar | & Town, Atrica, KE. 173,194 
Z. Cape, - - - MalabarC.- - 304 
“ebarva, - - - Persian Gulf - 27} 


ee Hill, - - - RedSea- - - 21) 


tZcite Peninsula, Sea ofSuez 222,226 
Aemba Pontade, Sofala - - - 186 
eno, - - - - Africa, E, - - 19) 

eZeyla,- - © - Ditlu- - - - 206 

eZczarine I. - - Persiin Gulf - 264 

»Zocotra, I. - - Arabian Sea - 2092 
Zoar, - - - - Arabia, EB. - - 941 

*Zwartkop’s Buy, Almea,S. - - 179 
Zwartkop’s River,Ditto- - - - Iso 

*Zyghur Point, - Malabar C.- - 305 
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EASTERN SIDE 


OF THE 


BAY OF BENGAL. 


COASTS OF CHITTAGONG,* ARACAN, and AVA, with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Ist. COAST OF CHITTAGONG. 


WHITE SANDY CLIFFS, fronting the sea on the northern part of the coast of 
Aracan, extend from lat. 21° 10’ to 21° 24’ N., and are separated by the opening of Cruz- adie aie 
cool, from Mascall Island and the Coast of Chittagong. The opening of Cruzcool has deep “* 
water inside, but it will not admit vessels of any kind, on account of a reef stretching from 
' Cruzcool Point 7 or 8 miles to the W. N. W., and joining to the southern part of the large 
Island Mascall. Nearly on the western extremity of this reef in lat. 22° 28’ N., and 2 
miles from the S. W. end of Mascall, is situated a small sandy island with some shrubs on it, 
called Red Crab Island, having breakers extending around to a considerable distance, with 
very irregular soundings near them. 

From lat. 21° N. to the White Cliffs, the coast of Aracan is bold and safe to approach, 
with good anchoring ground: all vessels bound to Chittagong, or those that may be driven 
to the eastward by stress of weather in the S. W. monsoon, should therefore, endeavour to 
make that part of the coast. Between the éherd and fourth of the Sandy Cliffs, counting 
from the northward, there is a small run of fresh water, where ships which happen to be be- 
calmed in the fair season, may obtain a supply of that necessary article. | 

After making the land, a vessel must haul off to the westward to avoid the Banks of Kut- ,, 
tupdeah and Mascall, which commence off the entrance of Cruzcool; some of them are 9 or for ting 
10 miles off shore, having channels inside, but it would be imprudent to attempt to proceed tte sont- 
through these channels. The outermost bank, is steep on all sides, having from 15 to 20 
fathoms close to, and only 6 or 8 feet on it at low water. 


THE FLOOD, sets toward the entrance of Cruzcool and the channel that separates Mas- 
call Island from Kuttupdeah, rendering it still more necessary to keep a good offing, after 
leaving the White Cliffs. 

Should hazy weather prevent the White Cliffs from being discerned until a ship is close 
in with them, when the wind is too far westerly for her to clear the shoals, a place of shelter 
may be found, by sailing within the westernmost shoal, or even within Kuttupdeah if ne- 


* Chiefly from Capt. J. Richie’s Survey of that coast. 
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cessary. To gain this place, she ought to pass Red Crab Island, in 8 fathoms, then bear- 
ing East about a league, and from tlis station she ought to steer about N. by W. in 10 to 
15 fathoms until the passage between Kuttupdeah and Mascall is quite open; she should 
then steer direct for the opening, about N. E. by N., in 7 to 10 fathoms water, taking care 
to avoid the shoals lining the shore on both sides of the entrance; having got within the 
point of Kuttupdeah, she may anchor secure, in 10 fathoms soft ground. From the point 
of that Island, a spit extends S. W. by S. upward of 2 miles, and a bank stretches from the 
Mascall shore to the distance of 14 mile, both of which will be avoided by keeping the pas- 
sage quite open as directed above. It would be improper to run 1 mile within the point of 
Kuttupdeah, for about 2 miles within the entrance, a bank projects from that island more 
than half way across the channel. The channel that separates Mascall Island from the 
mainland is narrow, having only 1 fathom water in some places. 


THE CHANNEL inside of Kuttupdeah, which separates it from the north part of 
Mascall Island and from the main, called Uckoia by the natives, is safe for ships of consi- 
derable burthen; and the soundings in it are various, from 33 or 4, to 7 and 8 fathoms. 
The northern entrance of this channel, formed between the north end of Kuttupdeah and 
Cuckold’s Point, is contracted by banks on each side which stretch to a considerable distance 
to seaward, having 4 fathoms in the fair track between them. These banks are visible when 
the tide is low, but are overflowed in high tides, making it prudent for a ship going in or out 
by this passage, to keep a boat sounding on each bow. 

About 3 or 4 miles inside of Cuckold’s Point, lies the entrance of Kentlaw River, having 
4 and 5 fathoms between the banks that project from each side; this river affords good shel- 
ter in the S. W. monsoon, but is not above a cable’s length from side to side, and 4 a mile 
inside, it divides into 2 branches: 1 of these takes an easterly direction to Julkuddar 
Fort, where there is fresh water; the other called Khaut Colley, stretches to the West and 
N. Westward, and communicates with the sea a little to the northward of Cuckold’s Point, 
by which that part of the land forms an island. Khaut Colley River or Creek, is very 
shoal, and will not admit vessels of any size, but the opposite entrance of Kentlaw, although 
narrow, forms a safe harbour. 


KUTTUPDEAH ISLAND, is about 4 leagues in length nearly North and South, the 
North end being in about lat. 21° 56’ N. On the South end there is fresh water close to 
a tope of trees, and several creeks are found on the eastern side, 1 of these called Pilot 
Cotta Creek, divides the island in 2 parts, having 5 or 6 fathoms water at its eastern en- 
trance, and 5 feet on the bar where it joins the sea on the west side of the island. 

This island is low and woody ; that to the southward called Mascall, has some small eleva- 
tions, and from the latter being the largest, they are generally known by the name of Mas- 
call Islands. 

About 34 leagues from the North end of Kuttupdeah and 2} leagues from Chittagong 
River, is the entrance of Anghor Colley or Sunkar River, which has shoals barring it, and 
lining the coast from thence southward; this having a large opening, may at first be mistaken 
for Chittagong River. Exclusive of the shoals near Kuttupdeah, there is said to be 1 
about 54 leagues to the westward, and another ‘9 leagues off shore in lat. 22° N, for 
which a good look out is requisite when a ship comes from the west toward this part of the 
coast during the N. E. monsoon, more particularly, as their érue situations are not known. 

A ship being abregst of the White Cliffs, in lat. 21° 10’ N., in 18 fathoms water, and 
bound to Chittagong with the wind fair, a North course will carry her clear of all the shoals, 
passing them in 10 and 12 fathoms, with an offing of 4 to 43 leagues from the Mascall Is- 
lands. When the South end of Kuttupdeah bears E. by N., she is past the North end of 
the outermost shoal, and may haul in more toward the shore, keeping an offing of 9 or 10 
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fathoms, full 2 leagues from Kuttupdeah. When past this island, she may haul still nearer 
the shore, and steer along it about a league distant in 6 fathoms, until the mouth of Chitta- 
gong River is seen. The distance from Kuttupdeah to the river's mouth, is about 6 leagues, 
and the course N. ? W.; the coast between them is low and flat near the sea, but hilly 2 
leagues inland. If the weather is clear, it will not be easy to mistake Anghor Colley en- 
trance for that of Chittagong River, nor to miss the latter, which lies in lat. 22° 13’ N. 
The chain of hills between Kuttupdeah and the river, situated about 6 miles inland, ends in 
a point about 3 miles south of the parallel of the river's mouth. To the N. W. 4 or 5 miles 
from the end of this chain of hills, there are 2 small detached clusters of hills within 3 miles 
of the shore, the northernmost of which lies close behind the Bunder, or anchoring place, in 


the river. 


FAKEER’SS TREE, and Flagstaff, may be discerned although the weather should be 
hazy, as they are both close to the shore; the latter stands 14 mile to the southward of Nor- 
man’s Point, which is the south point of the entrance of the river; the Fakeer’s Tree is thick 
mie bushy, situated 3 miles to the southward of the same point, and 4 miles north of Anghor 

olley. | ee 

In very clear weather, the hill called Shakbroage, with 2 round trees and a flagstaff on it, 
will be seen when abreast of the Fakeer’s Tree bearing N. 2 E. distant 10 or 11 miles; this hill 
terminates.on the south, a chain of low hills extending parallel to the coast, in which Seeta- 
coon Hill opposite to the Island Sun-Deep, is the highest and most remarkable, having on it 
a small Pagoda. oe 

The bottom between Kuttupdeah and Chittagong River is stiff and good for anchorage, - 
and a ship bound into that river, wanting a pilot, should anchor abreast of the Fakeer’s Tree 
in 6 fathoms, about 13 mile from the shore, from whence a gun may be heard at Islama- 
bad; but in strong gales, the sea here runs very short, and often breaks all over a small 
vessel. 

It would be dangerous to enter the river without a pilot, but the following directions may 
be useful, if a ship should be obliged to run into it from necessity. 


NORMAN'S POINT, forming the South side of the entrance, 1s low, with a shoal pro- And into that 
jecting from it to S. Westward, but it is steep on the North side facing the river, the chan- 
nel of which runs close by the southern bank, and then to seaward ina S.W. direction. 
Therefore, to enter the river, bring the steep, or North side of Norman’s Point, to the east- 
ward of N. E., so as to open the bank of the river within it, and steer directly in N. E., and 
along the southern shore at 30 or 40 fathoms distance; when past 2 small creeks in the 
_ Bunder green, drop an anchor under foot, and moor immediately, the channel being not 
above a cable’s length across. There is a clump of trees at the foot of Bunder Hill, and 
close to the river; the anchorage is 3 a mile below this clump, and opposite to it, the chan- 
nel of the river takes a direction toward the other side. From the anchoring place, Shak- 
broage bears North. | 

In the 5S. W. monsoon, the bar of the river looks frightful, as the sea breaks over it in 
most places, and the North side of the entrance is bounded by sands which dry at half ebb. 

It is high water on the bar at 1 hour on full and change of the moon, and the best time to 
enter the river is at high water slack. The flood sweeps so rapidly across the entrance, that 
it is dangerous to attempt going in while it is making. Next to high water slack, the best 
time to enter it is when the ebb has begun to make, but then, there is a risk of being driven 
on the flat of Norman’s Point. The best track over the bar has more than 4 fathoms at 
high water, and in drawing near the bank of the river, the depths increase to 5, 6, and 7 


fathoms. 


Ba 
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Geo. site of ISLAMABAD, the principal town on the coast of Chittagong, is about 2} leagues up 
' the river, bearing nearly N. 4 E. from Norman’s Point, and in lat. 22° 21! N. lon. 91° 45! E. 
deduced from an observation made there, of the Transit of Venus over the sun’s disc, in 
1761. Itis under the protection of the Bengal government, and is a place of some trade, 
there being a marine yard where ships of considerable burthen are constructed, and good 
sailcloth manufactured. Grain is procured at a very reasonable rate, the adjacent country 
abounding in rice. | 
meee toes Should a ship arriving at the entrance of Chittagong River in blowing weather, draw 
River to bo too much water to attempt to cross over the bar, and be unable to anchor outside, from a 
bonr. deficiency of ground tackle or otherwise, she may bear away for Bominy Harbour, a place of 
shelter about 123 leagues to the northward of Chittagong River, formed between the Island 
Bominy and the main land. | 
In proceeding towards it, she must steer along shore at less than 2 miles distance, keeping 
in 6 fathoms; the course is from N. by W. 4 W.to N.W. by W., the land embaying. 
When the passage between Sun Deep and Bominy begins to open, she ought to haul closer 
to the main ian so that by the time the North end of Sun Deep is brought to bear West, 
or Seetacon Hill nearly East, she may be within a mile of the shore. Coasting along at that 
distance in 7 and 8 fathoms water, the reef that projects near 5 miles from the S. I. end of ° 
Bominy, will be avoided ; and having run about 8 miles, the East point of Fenny River will 
begin to open, distant about 8 miles, which was before shut up in the low round point that 
forms the eastern side of the entrance of Bominy Harbour; she must then haul over toward 
Bominy Island, and having got into 5 fathoms (at low water) within 14 mile of the shore, 
may anchor securely. When at anchor, the S. E. point of Bominy will be very little open 
with the N. E. point of Sun Deep, and Seetacon Hill will bear E.S.E. The lat. is 
22° 39’ N. It is proper to anchor nearer to the Island than to the main, in order to avoid 
the stream of tide of the great Fenny River, the flood of which comes in with great rapidity 
on the springs, producing a bore in the narrow partsof the river. Itis high water in Bominy 
Harbour, at 24 hours on full and change of the moon. 


2d, COAST OF ARACAN, FROM THE WHITE CLIFFS TO THE ISLAND 


CHEDUBA. 
geo.eot  DOMBUCK POINT, or Elephant Point, in about lat. 21° 10’ N., about lon. 91° 58° E. 
Feit. iS the southern extremity of the range of white cliffs that fronts the sea on the northern part 


of the coast of Aracan; and on the South side of this point, there is a shoal bay, with the 
entrance of a river, called by some persons Dombuck River. 

hand ~=— ss ST. MARTIN’S ISLAND, in lat. 20° 34’ N., distant 13 leagues S.S. E. from Dum- 
buck Point, and 4 or 5 miles from the shore, is low, and called sometimes Tree Island. 
About 3 leagues northward from it, at the entrance of St. Martin’s River, there are 3 other 
Islands near the shore, with sand banks fronting them, and shaal water extending to the 
southernmost Island, and from thence along the coast to the entrance of Aracan River. - 

Andreef,and ~='T'> the westward 8 miles from the southernmost St. Martin’s Island, there is a dangerous 

from thence reef of breakers called St. Martin’s Reef, on which the ship Middleton was lost; close to 
it there are 4 and 5 fathoms, 9 and 10 fathoms at a small distance all round, with 8 to 10 
fathoms soft ground in a safe channel between it and the Island. Ships passing this reef in 
the night, should not come under 20 fathoms: and it may be observed, that from this part 
of the coast, soundings extend directly across the bay to Point Palmiras. 


( 5 ) 
MOSQUE POINT, in about lat. 20°15’ N., forms the northern side of the entrance mosque 


of Aracan River, and bears from the southernmost St. Martin’s Island, about S. E. distant Ant, ang 
9 leagues. About 3 leagues W.S. W. from this point, is situated Oyster Island, very little “"*"°** 
above water, small, rocky, and dangerous, having only a little patch of sand covering its 

North end, with 10 fathoms close to it. About 24 leagues to the S.S. Eastward of it, lies 

abank with 34 or 4 fathoms on it, outside of the entrance of Aracan river. From Mosque ana tne ew 
Point, the North end of the westernmost of the Broken Islands bears about S.S. E. } E., Aracau river. 
distant 5 leagues; some rocky islets called the Fakier’s, project from the point, between 

which and a chain cf rocks and islets called the Savages, that stretches from the Broken 

Island to the N. Westward, is the proper channel into Aracan river. In this channel the 

depths are from 8 to 10 fathoms, and this great river is navigable a great way into the 


country, the depths in the fair channels being seldom under 5 or 6 fathoms*. 


BROKEN ISLANDS, 3 in number, lie abreast of each other, and extend about 
N.N. W. and 8.8. E., 4 or 5 leagues; there are channels between them, and another to 
the eastward of the whole, leading into Aracan river; but these seem not so deep, nor so 
well known as the westernmost channel. 

Between the 2 Western Islands, there is good anchorage in 13 or 14 fathoms mud, the 
soundings regular, where ships might be sheltered from N.W. and westerly winds. These 
Islands are mountainous, woody and rugged, without any appearance of inhabitants or cyl- 
tivation ; and the whole of the coast of Aracan, both to the northward and southward of 
them, has a similar appearance, presenting a most dreary aspect when viewed from sea. 

The South ends of the Broken Islands are bounded by rugged black rocks, with others under 
water ; bnt as most of them are visible and do not extend far out, they are not very dangerous. 
From the South end of the westernmost Island, a spit of hard ground projects to a considera- 
ble distance, having 11 fathoms on its extremity, and on each side 15 fathoms soft mud. 


TERRIBLES, in lat. 19°21’ to 19° 28’ N.,t distant from the shore about 5 leagues, are rerribtes, 


with direc. 


two clusters of rocks a little above water, at 4 miles distance from each other, bearing nearly tions tor 
N.N. E. and opposite: from the northernmost cluster, a spit of shoal water projects a great them." 
way to the N. W., with 20 fathoms close to it on each side. The southernmost cluster 
bears from the south end of the outer Broken Island S.S. E. 4 E., distant about 10 leagues, 

and from the N.W. point of Cheduba it is about the same distance N. N. W. 3 W., bein 

in a direct line between them : close to it on the West side, there is 23 fathoms water, and 

the depths increase regularly to 100 fathoms no ground, about 64 leagues to the westward. 
Ships passing along this coast, ought not to approach the Terribles in the night under 28 or 

30 fathoms; and in crossing the entrance of Aracan river, they should not borrow toward 
Oyster Island, or the outermost Broken Island, to less than 20 or 22 fathoms. 


3d. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO THE TOWN OF CHEDUBA, AND 
BETWIXT THAT ISLAND AND THE MAIN. 


CHEDUBA, or Shedduba, is a middling high island, extending nearly N. W. and S. E. cyedavs, 


about 7 or 7% leagues, but from both ends, reefs and islets project several miles to seaward, goyiNucre. 


which ought to be approached with great caution in the night. The outermost rocks pro- ™*'"™* 


* The country in the vicinity of Aracan River abounds with rice, which here, and also at Cheduba, may be 
procured at a very moderate price, but the natives are generally unfriendly to Europeans, and not to be trusted. 
+ Some accounts place these dangers farther to the northward, 
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jecting from the N. W. end of the Island about 3 or 4 miles, are in lat. 18° 58’ N., lon. 93° 
18’ E., or 61 miles West from Diamond Island by chronometer, and are part of a reef 
composed of rocks and sand-banks, above and under water, but there are 2 or 3 islets upon 
it which produce very tall trees, that may be seen a considerable distance. 
Toailfrom Ships coming in to the northward of Cheduba, ought not to approach the reef under 11 
wardinto’ =F 12 fathoms water, for near it, the bottom is mostly rocky, and the soundings not very 
‘ai regular. Being within the reef, the water shoals very gradually to 7, 6, and 54 fathoms, and 
the course should not be more to the southward than E. by S. until well over to the eastern 
shore, for the soundings there, are more regular and the water deeper than on the Cheduba 
side, which is very flat and shoal to a considerable distance. By steering along the eastern 
or Ramrie side at 2 or 24 miles distance, there will seldom be less than 5 fathoms, and 
when to the southward of Rocky Point Bay, having brought a remarkable hummock or 
conical mount to bear E. by N. or more northerly, the water will deepen to 6 or 7 fathoms. 
A ship may keep in mid-channel between Ramrie and Cheduba, when the North point of the 
latter bears W. 3S. or W. by S.; a moderately high and round island will then be seen bear- 
ing S. by E. 3 E., and by steering for it, and keeping it nearly in that direction, she will 
anchorage. shoal gradually over to the west, toward the town of Cheduba, where she may anchor in 43 
or 5 fathoms, with Round Island bearing S.17° E., and the town Pagoda W.?8. This 
Geo. site ot Pagoda has on its top, a brazen image of a large bird, resembling a goose, and is situated in 
Pagoda. at, 18°48’N., lon. 93° 34’ E., or 45 miles West from Diamond Island by chronometer. 
Captain P. Heywood, (from whose Journal this description is chiefly taken) anchored at the 
town of Cheduba in H. M.S. Trincomale, on the 11th of December, 1801, in 43 fathoms, 
with the Pagoda W. 19°S., Rajahs House W. 4°S., the N. E. point of Cheduba N. 59° W., 
mouth of the river W. 15°S., East point of Cheduba S. 8° W., centre of Low Island S. 7° ~ 
E. centre of Round Island S. 18° E., the S. W. extreine of the Easternmost Island S. 47° E., 
Southernmost Island on that side S.63° E., South point of Ramrie East, north extreme 
N. 35° W. In the road, the tide rises from 6 to 10 feet; high water about 113 hours at full 
and change of the moon. 
Description. Ships may fill water at half ebb in their own boats, but it will be procured more expedi- 
tiously by the country boats, if application is made to the Rajah, though at a greater expence. 
The landing place is near a small wooden bridge, at a wharf about 2 miles up the river on 
the starboard side, where there is a bazar well supplied with poultry, hogs, goats, fruits and 
vegetables in abundance, at reasonable prices, and of excellent quality; but from the high 
veneration in which oxen are held by the natives, they are not procurable. From the 
entrance of the river, mud flats stretch 14 mile out, making the approach difficult to a 
stranger; but inside, although narrow and winding, there is water sufficient for large boats 
at all times of tide. 


namie ~ RAMRIE, is a large and middling high island, forming the N. E. side of Cheduba Strait, 
Hatow and is well inhabited ; within it there is an excellent harbour, the entrance leading to which, 
is round the South point of the former island, bearing nearly East from the town of Che- 
duba; but that harbour and the road of Cheduba are little frequented by merchant ships,* the 
natives being generally unfriendly, and not to be implicitly trusted. . | 
winds inw. Although a brisk southerly wind with a northerly current, is sometimes experienced on 
E.monom- the coasts of Aracan and Ava in the N. E. monsoon, the prevailing winds are from W. N. W. 
and N. W. in the day, and from northward in the night, seldom veering to N. E, It may, 
therefore, be preferable fer a ship leaving Cheduba Road or Ramrie Harbour, to proceed to 
sea by the southern channel when the northerly winds prevail, and not lose time beating to 


* That harbour and Cheduba Road, are visited by French privateers in,time of war, where they refit, and get 
supplies of water and provisions. ) 
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the northward round the reef off the north end of Cheduba. The passage best known, is 


between Round Island to the westward and other islands near the coast to the eastward, and Geo. site of 


afterward to the south of Tree Island, which is situated in lat. 18°26’ N., lon. 93° 45’ E., 
about 13 miles S. E. by S. from the South end of Cheduba, being the southernmost of a chain 
of islands and banks that stretch from the latter. Tree Island* is of circular form, about 1 
or 14 mile in diameter, with a small hill near the middle of it covered with trees; 1 of 
these is conspicuous, being higher than the others. “From the East side of the island a spit 
projects, but it is steep to, on the other sides; on the bank a little to the northward of it, 
there are 6 and 7 fathoms rocky bottom, and to the eastward of it in the channel, from 15 


to 20 fathoms. | 


Tree Island. 


Between Tree Island and the others off the South end of Cheduba, there was thought 7. sat from 


formerly to be no safe passage over the coral bank, but H. M. sloop Trincomale, with ther 


Chedubs 


“ad to the 
thward 


Sybille Frigate in company, left Cheduba Road, on the 15th of December, 1801, and proceeded in that sea- 


son; Islands 


tosea between Round Island and Ramrie, leaving Flat Island and the contiguous rocks near and dangers. 


Cheduba to the northward, and Low Island and Tree Island, with the rocks and breakers 
near them, to the southward. After weighing from Cheduba Road, these ships steered to 
give a good birth to the sand projecting from Round Island to the northward, and had regu- 
lar soundings mostly from 5 to 63 fathoms in passing between Ramrie and Round Island, 
until betwixt the latter and Low Island, the bottom became uneven and composed of coarse 
sand and coral; there was, however, never less than 5 fathoms in passing between it and the 
rocks that lie off the South point of Flat Island, which ought to be borrowed upon pretty 
close in coming out by this channel, after passing Round Island. 

Passing out between the Islands in 73} fathoms, the lat. observed at noon was 18° 34’ N. 
Tree Island bearing S. 28° E., outermost rock off Low Island S. 35° E., about 3 miles, centre 
of Low Island N. 55° E., South point of Flat Island W. 3°S. distance 23 miles, N. E. point 
of the same N.25° W., West point of Round Island N. 10° W., East point of the same 
N. 6° W., and the South point of Ramrie N. 26° E. When the breakers were distant 5 
miles, on with Tree Island, bearing 8. 52° E. had 16 fathoms, and deepened to 25 fathoms, 
when the West point of Cheduba bore N. 34° W., Pyramid N. 234° W., Round Island N. 
15° E., and Tree Island S. 67° E. 

Nearly midway, in a direct line between Tree Island and Foul Island, which is about 7 
leagues to the S. S. E. there is a rocky"bank of coral, with 6 or 7 fathoms, or probably less 
water on it in some parts, from which Foul Island bears S. S. E. about 4 leagues. On either 
side of this bank, between it and the island last mentioned, or between it and Tree Island, 
there appear to be safe channels leading from the South entrance of Cheduba Strait to sea- 
ward. In the northernmost channel, the least water found has been 12 fathoms, with Tree 


Island bearing N. N. W. 3 W. distant 7 or 8 miles. 


4th. COAST OF AVA TO CAPE NEGRAIS, AND THE ISLANDS ADJ ACENT. 


ON the main-land to the S. Eastward of Ramrie, a triple ridge of regular sloping moun- 
tains divides the coasts of Aracan and Ava; the latter coast extends in a southerly direction 
from thence to Cape Negrais, forming several bays destitute of shelter for ships, and having 
some groups of islets or teas in its vicinity. — | 


FOUL ISLAND, in about lat. 18° 7’ N., bears from Tree Island, on the extremity of 
Cheduba Reef, nearly 8.S. E. 2 E. distant 7 leagues, and from the continent abreast about 


Coast of Ava 


Foul Island, 
and the 
coast be- 
tween it 


Cheduba 


* It is sometimes called Foul Island, and by Captain Ritchie, Christmas Island ; there are on it 2 pools of *"** 


fresh water. The name given to this island by the natives of the coast, is said to be Negamalé. 


Geo. site of 
Church 
Rocks, 


And the 
coast be- 
Cwixt them 
and Foul 
Island. 


Calventura 
Rocks, 
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4 or 5 leagues, bearing W. by N. 1 N. from a bluff point, having a bay on its north side, at 
the bottom of which there appears the entrance of a river. Toul Island may be seen 8 
leagues distant, and is 3 or 4 miles long, of conical form, with a gradual declivity from the 
centre toward the sea, the north end terminating in a low point, with a remarkable tree on 
it, and the whole of the island is covered with trees*. To the N. Eastward of Foul Island, 
there are other islands near the shore, with a reef of rocks partly above water, stretching 
southward from the outer or southernmost island about 1 or 14 mile. Abreast of this reef, 


the depth at 2 miles distance is 20 fathoms ; when to the northward of it, the shore may be 


approached to 16 fathoms, in coming from the south along the coast toward Cheduba 
Strait. The soundings between Foul Island and the main, are generally from 20 to 30 fa- 
thoms ; within 3 miles of the point that bears E. by 8.458. from it there is 21 fathoms, the 
bottom mostly mud, although in some parts it is hard sand, about 3 leagues off shore. About 
3 and 4 leagues South from Foul Island, the depths are from 38 to 46 fathoms, and to the 
westward of it, at a few miles distance, they soon increase to 55 and 60 fathoms, and a little 
farther out there is no ground. Ships passing outside of this island in the night, should not 
come under 36 or 40 fathoms ; nor under the same deptiis in passing outside of Cheduba, 
and the bank and islands projecting from it to the southward ; for about 4 or 5 leagues to the 
westward of that island, the bank has a sudden declivity from 60 or 70 fathoms, to no 
ground. 


CHURCH ROCKS, (called by Captain Ritchie, St. John’s Rocks) in about lat. 17° 28’ 
N., lon. 94° 7’ E., bear from Foul Island nearly S. by E. 2 E., distant 134 leagues, and from 
the shore about 4 leagues; they are 4 in number, 1 of them large and high, the other 3 
small, and lie near each other; when they bear about S. W., the large 1 resembles a coun- 
try church with a square tower on its West end, from which they have been named. Very 
near these Rocks on the inside, the depths are 36 and 37 fathoms soft ground, decreasing 
regularly toward the shore, which seems safe to approach, but near it there are several 
rocks and islets. The coast between Foul Island and Church Rocks, may, in some places, 
be borrowed on to 15 or 16 fathoms in working, which will be about 2 miles off shore; the 
depths from 2 to 4 leagues off are 26 to 40 fathoms, increasing fast to the westward of the 
Church Rocks to no ground, therefore, a ship passing outside of them in the night, should 
keep in. deep water, not coming under 50 or 60 fathoms. 


CALVENTURAT ROCKS, bear from Church Rocks nearly S. or S. 4 E. distant about 
11 or 12 leagues; they form 2 divisions, bearing from each other N. W. by W. and oppo- 
site, distant 5 or 6 miles, the body of them being in about lat. 16°52’ N. The N. Western- 
most division is a group of 7 black rocks, of different magnitudes and forms; 1 of them 


resembles an old church with a mutilated spire, another is much larger at the top than it is 


near the small base on which it stands. The S. Easternmost division consists of 2 high 
rocky islands, covered with trees and bushes ; they are connected by a reef of rocks under 
water, having upon it a single rock above water, about half way between the islands. Be- 
tween the Calventura Rocks and a sandy point on the main, there is a safe channel about 4 


or 5 miles wide, said to have 20 and 22 fathoms soft ground in mid-channel, with 15 to 18 


fathoms hard sand toward the rocks or the shore; about 4 mile inside of the easternmost 
rock, there is 8 fathoms water. 


* By some Navigators it has been called Tree Island, and by Mr. Newland, False Island. In his plan, an 
extensive bank, with different depths on it from 9 to 16 fathoms, is projected from the N. part of this island 
nearly to the islands off the S. end of Cheduba, but Captain Ritchie saw no appearance of shoal water, and had 
23 fathoms very close to ‘Foul Island, in coming from the northward and passing between it and the main. 

The Generous Friends, on the 8d of November, 1803, shoaled suddenly from 14 to 7 fathoms water ona hard 


‘coral bank, Tree Island bearing § S.E., and Foul Jsland N. W. } N. 


+ Called Buffalo Rocks by Captain Ritchie, and the latter by him are called Calventura Rocks. 
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In passing along the coast from the Church Rocks to the southward, a ship may keep be- 
tween 35 and 23 fathoms, and im the latter depth she will be about 4 miles off shore. From 
‘the sandy point abreast of the Calventuras, a rocky bank extends to the north ward about a24the 
mile, and about 4 a mile distant from the shore, having within it the appearance of a river. *ribed; 
And from the sandy point about 4 miles to the northward, and 1 mile off shore, there is a 
sandy island with trees on it, and a remarkable rock on the beach to the southward. A ship {0 ##!' seve 
passing betwixt the Calventuras and the main, should not in turning, borrow nearer to Sandy . 
Island and Sandy Point than 13 fathoms, which is 2 or 23 miles from the shore; and when 
the southernmost Calventuras bears nearly West, the main should not be approached under 
16 fathoms, on account of a white rock, distant about a mjle from the shore, with rocky bot- 
tom all round, and projecting from it about a mile to the westward, on the edge of which the 
water shoals from 15 soft, to 8 fathoms hard at a cast. 

Ships which pass outside of the Calventura Rocks, ought to keep on the edge of soundings, » catsiae 
and not come under 50 or 60 fathoms in the night, which will be but a small distance from Roeks. 
the outermost rocks, there being 44 and 46 fathoms, when they bear East about 14 mile. 


BUFFALO ROCKS, in lat. 16° 20' to 16°23' N., lon. about 94° 12’ E., bear nearly Geo, site 
S. 4 E. from the outermost Calventura Rocks, distant 10 or 11 Ieagues; they are a group of Batfalo’s, 
high rugged rocks, extending North and South, situated about 3 miles from the shore, and 
basing Noni a little westerly frem the western extremity of Cape Negrais The coast be- cou aa- 
tween the Calventura and Buffalo Rocks, forms several bays, with islands fronting them and 
the shore; nearly midway, a reef projects from a small island about 14 mile to the S. West- 
ward, and a little farther northward there is a high rock, distant about a mile from the shore, 
to the northward of which, the coast may he approached to 16 fathoms ; but from thence to 
the Buffalo Rocks, it should not be borrowed upon under 24 fathoms, particularly in passing 
the reef and small island. 

On the West side of the Buffalo Rocks the soundings are regular, 20 fathoms about a 
mile from them, and 50 or 60 fathoms at 5 leagues distance; but they should not, without 
great caution, be approached in the night. 


CAPE NEGRAIS, in lat. 16° 2! N., lon. 94° 13’ E., by chronometers and lunar observa- Gee. sit 
tions, is the southwesternmost land of the coast of Ava, but the southernmost extremity of Xesrais, ana 
that coast is generally called PAGODA POINT, from a pagoda standing upon it, in lat, Point. 
15° 58’ N., bearing nearly S. E. from the former, distant 5 or 6 miles. . Very near the point 
there is a large rock, and red cliffs stretch from it toward Cape Negrais, which are fronted 
by a reef, extending a considerable way out; this reef terminates at the North end of the red 
cliffs, and should not be approached under 8 or 9 fathoms in a large ship. To the north- 
ward of the red cliffs, the shore is more bold, there being from 11 to 12 fathoms soft ground 
within 2 or 3 miles of the cape. 7 : : 


AVA RIVER, called also Persaim and Basseen River, formed between Pagoda Point to Ava River, 
the westward and Point Porian to the eastward, is navigable a great way inland: there are @ tsiaud, the 
channels that lead into it, 1 on each side of Negrais Island, and the western channel forms contiguons 
a good harbour betwixt that island and the West side of the river. The eastern channel is 
not so safe, for an extensive reef projects from the land about Point Porian to Diamond 
Island, and another reef projects from Negrais Island a great way to the S. West, nearly 

Joining to the extremity of the former reef, and to Diamond Island. ‘This river has gene- 

rally been a place of resort for trading vessels from Coringa and other parts of the Coro- 

mandel coast ; when Capt. Pope was here in 1788, there were 5 ships under English colours 

im the river. He came from Rangoon River, in a boat to Ava River, by an inland navigation 

like the Sunderbunds in Bengal. | 
C 
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Negrais Island, situated in the entrance of the river about 4 or 5 miles inside of Pagoda 
Point, and nearest to the western shore, is conspicuous by a hill on it, which is the eastern- 
most high land on the coast: Point Porian on the [ast side the river, being the first low 
land, and is covered with trees. The whole of the coast of Ava, from the extremity of the 
Aracan Mountains near Cheduba to Cape Negrais, is a continued ridge of scraggy land, 
tolerably high, broken into cliffs of reddish earth in many places, and generally with low 
trees or brush-wood upon it, without any signs of cultivation or inhabitants toward the sea. 

A ship intending to anchor under Pagoda Point, should bring it to bear N. E. 4 N. or 
N. E. by N., then steer for it; some hard casts of 6, or perhaps 5 fathoms, may be got on 
the tail of the sand that extends from Negrais Island, and when the Point bears from N. to 
N.W. about 14 mile, she may anchor in 6 or 64 fathoms mud. A ship going in for the 
harbour or channel between the island and western shore, should round Pagoda Point at the 
distance of 4 a mile in 6 or 64 fathoms, but a little inside of the Point, the channel becomes 
more contracted, and the natives of the country being generally considered unfriendly to 
Europeans, this place is not so often visited as tourmerly, by English ships. 


DIAMOND ISLAND, in lat. 15° 52’ N., lon. 94° 19’ E., by chronometers from Madras, 
and lunar observations, bears South a little easterly from Pagoda Point, distant 6 or 7 miles, 
and fronting the entrance of Ava River ; it is low, covered with trees, about 14 mile in ex- 
tent, and may be seen about 5 leagues; but it should not be approached in a large vessel, 
on account of the reefs that surround it*. | 


SUNKEN ISLAND, or Drowned Island, called also La Guarda, bears from Diamond 
Island S. S. W. about 34 leagues, the southern extremity of it being in lat. 15°41' N. ; it is 
a very dangerous reef of rocks, level with the surface of the sea, extending N. E. and S. W. 
1 mile or more, and it is very narrow; but there are detached rocks at a considerable dis- 
tance from it, on some of which the sea breaks in bad weather. 

Although in former directories, ships coming from the eastward were instructed to pass be- 
tween Diamond Island and Sunken Island, this is certainly a very dangerous passage, and 
ought not to be adopted in any ship, except in a case of very great necessity. Some ships 
have passed through it in former times, but the exact limits of the reefs on each side, and 
the true situations of several other detached sunken rocks, are very imperfectly known; con- 
sequently, this channel is very unsafe. Several ships have struck upon the sunken rocks be- 
tween Diamond and Sunken Islands; 1 of these was H. M.S. Exeter, in November, 1748 ; 
and the,Company’s ship Travers, bound to Bengal, was totally lost, at 5 A. M. on the 7th 
of November, 1808, on a rock bearing N. E. by N. from Sunken Island, distant about 14 
mile; probably the same on which the ‘hone struck. Ships which have passed between 
Diamond and Sunken Islands, have generally endeavoured to keep in 9 or 10 fathoms water, 
about 3 or 4 miles from the former, as a reef projects from it more than 2 miles to the S. 
and S. Westward; but the greatest dangers are probably near mid-way between the islands, 


’ for a sunken rock is thought to lie about 3 or 4 miles nearly S. by E. from Diamond Island, 


another about the same distance S. 5. W. from it, in a direct line toward Sunken Island, and 
another to the S. Westward of it, about 2 leagues distance. It was probably on the latter, 
that H. M. S. Pheeton struck, on the 16th of February, 1810, which obliged her to go Bengal to 
repair ; and Capt. Pellew of the Pheeton, thinks itis 6 or 7 miles to the 8. Westward of Dia- 
mond Island, with 9 fathoms close to, and 9 feet water upon it, and is of small extent. 


* At some seasons ¥ is much frequented by turtle, but it is considered unhealthy and dangerous for people to 
sleep on shore, for H. M.S, Sybille lost several of her men which remained on shore during the night; those who 


weie on the Island in the day time, and returned on board in the evening, escaped the fever that speedily termi- 
nated the lives of the former. 
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EXCLUSIVE OF THESE DANGERS, the bottom is chiefly uneven and rocky 


betwixt Diamond Island and Sunken Island, with a heavy, turbulent swell, occasioned by 

the sea beating upon the reefs, and the strong tides, which here set, the flood to the E. S. E. 

and the ebb to the W.N.W. The rise of tide is about 9 or 10 feet on the springs, and it Mdcsin tis 

flows to about 113 hours on full and change of the moon. From the heavy confused swell song, with 

that generally prevails in this dangerous channel, even during calm weather, it is often called swe; 

the Race of Negrais, and certainly should be avoided by ships; for by rounding the South channet 

end of Sunken Island, they are but a few miles farther out, in a safe and spacious channel Sonken Ta. 

about 17 leagues wide, between it and the Island Preparis. as 
When at times, the sea is smooth in the N. E. monsoon, the breakers on Sunken Island 

are not high, but when the weather is clear, the approach to it may always be known by the 

bearings of the land; for when the West end of Diamond Island is coming into contact with 

the East end of the hill on Negrais Island, Sunken Island is then in the same direction storks to 

bearing N. N. E., and the western extreme of Cape Negrais will bear nearly North. At 4 news 

or 5 miles distance from Sunken Island, both to the eastward and westward, the depths are "*"" 

generally from 15 to 17 or 18 fathoms blue mud, and to the southward of it, at the same 

distance, 19 and 20 fathoms. It is prudent not to approach Sunken Island nearer than 2 

leagues on the East side, nor under 3 leagues on the N. W. side, on account of the rock 

situated to the S. Westward of Diamond Island, mentioned above. About 4 or 5 leagues — 

to the westward, the bank shelves suddenly to no ground, but soundings extend from Sunken 

Island to Preparis, and the depths increase to 40 and 50 fathoms im the track between them; 

near to Preparis Island they are irregular in some places, but on the East side of the Island, 

decrease to 8 fathoms within less than a mile of the shore, where there is a pool of fresh water. 


SHIPS BOUND TO BENGAL IN THE N.E. MONSOON, should not keep 
within sight of the coasts of Ava and Aracan, which was formerly considered indispensible stipe bons 
to secure the passage ; but experience shews, that northerly or light winds prevail greatly on stout not 
these coasts, and the current sets often to the southward, rendering the progress at times © the cont 
very slow ; it therefore, happens, that coppered ships which keep out in the open sea, ata =| 
reasonable distance from the land, generally make the best passages up the bay in this mon- 
soon. Ships which sail indifferently, or being short of water, intending to adopt the passage 
along the coasts of Ava and Arecan, ought to keep well in with the shore where it is safe to 
approach, that they may benefit by the breezes from the land, when these are found to pre- 
vail ; and also to preserve moderate depths for anchoring, when it falls calm, with the current 
unfavorable. . 

Severe storms are liable to happen at the setting in of the N. E. monsoon, and at times in 
the S.W. monsoon. On the 12th of November, 1797, the Company’s ship Minerva, had a 
hurricane from the eastward, off Cheduba, which blew away all her sails, broke the topmasts, 
washed an anchor and some casks from her gunwalls and waist, and obliged them to cut 
away some of the boats. Many other ships have been dismasted, or suffered damage, in 
October or November, near the coasts of Aracan or Ava. 


COAST of PEGU; DIRECTIONS for SAILING to, and 
from RANGOON RIVER. | 


COAST OF PEGU, extends from Ava River to the Gulf of Martaban, and is generally Cee, 
low and woody, intersected by many rivers, with reefs and shoal water extending along it gerous in 
C 
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to a considerable distance ; it is therefore, a dangerous coast in the S. W. monsoon, for the 
tides set strong, and a ship might run aground in some places before the land could be per- 
ceived. : 

pei pione, From the entrance of Ava River, the direction of the coast is to S. Eastward 6 or 7 

contiguon, Leagues, which part is generally considered as Porian Island, and the whole of it is fronted 
by Porian Reef, projecting 2 or 23 leagues from the shore in some places, with hard ground 
close to it, 6 or 64 fathoms. When 22 miles East from Diamond Island by chronometer in 
lat. 15° 40’ N., a ship will have 64 fathoms on the edge of the Reef, a low point then bear- 
ing N.37° E. distant 8 or 9 miles. From hence, the coast stretches E. by S. and East 12 
or 14 leagues to Baragu River, but the Reef takes a more southerly direction in some places, 
where it projects 34 and 4 leagues from the shore; about 14 leagues eastward from Diamond 
Island, and trom thence to about 25 leagues East from the same island, the Reef extends farther 
to the southward than at any other part of the coast, the lat. of its southern verge being here, 
about 15° 35’ N., where it extends from the land 4 and 5 leagues abreast of Baragu and 
Dalla Rivers. It is dangerous and steep to, and from 7 to 3 fathoms the distance is not 
more than $ a mile, perhaps much less in some places. 


Coat trom FROM DALLA RIVER, the coast changes in its direction, and stretches nearly N. E. 
to the entrance of Rangoon River about 20 or 22 leagues, having reefs and shoal banks as 
before, projecting out trom it 3 or 4 leagues, which should not be approached under 5 or 6 
fathoms. The whole of this space is low land, intersected by many rivers and creeks, which 
form numerous islands; the best guide in approaching it is the soundings, for near the verge 
of the reef abreast of Baragu Point and farther westward, the bottom is generally sand and 
shells, or hard and stony ; between Dalla River and Rangoon Bar, it is mostly soft ouze ; and 

to the eastward of the bar, it is in general suff mud. 

Exclusive of the quality of soundings, in clear weather the following land marks may 
be seen, which will point out the entrance of Rangoon River. The first that will be dis- 
cerned in coming from the S. W. is a grove of trees about 5 or 6 leagues to the S. Westward 
of Rangoon River, called China Buckeer, which in some views resembles a quoin, but it is 
not seen until. a ship get into 6 fathoms water; in approaching it from sea, bearing about 
North, it will be seen from the masthead appearing like a small island, and the lat. will then 
be about 16° 10'N. China Buckeer, is the mark that ships bound for Rangoon River first 
endeavour to see, to prevent being carried past their port to the N. Eastward by the flood 
tide. 


Rangoon RANGOON RIVER, called also Sirian, and Pegu River, is the only place on this 
coast frequented by ships belonging to European merchants ; on the bar leading to it there 
is 2 or 21 fathoms, and a steep bank on the East side dry at low water. This river may 
be easily known by the clump of cocoa-nut trees called the Elephant, or Western Grove, 
situated on the point of land that bounds the West side of the entrance, which, with a little 
help of the imagination, does somewhat resemble that animal. A little way from it there 

ico. ate or 2F€ 3 Palmira trees on a small rising ground, and a few more between them and the point. 

Elepbaat. The Elephant, by Captain Heywood’s observations, is in lat. 16° 29' N., lon. 96° 25’ E., or 
2° 6’ E. from Diamond Island, by chronometer. On the East side of the entrance the 
trees grow thicker together, and are called sometimes the Eastern Grove; here, they are 
more even at top, and not so high as those on the West side, and what is very remarkable, 
on the N. E. side of the river, there is not one palmira tree between the N. &. potnt and a 
small mount or hillock in shore, which shews itself above the trees; although from that 
mount to the eastward, there are many growing at some distance from each other, all nearly 
double the height of the other trees which surround them. 
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| TIDES ON THE COAST OF PEGU, generally run very strong, the flood sets East Te. 
and E. by N., and the ebb in the contrary direction, to the westward of Baragu Point; but 
from that point'to Rangoon Bar, the flood sets N. E. and N. FE. by N., and the ebb to the 
S.W.; farther East, between Rangoon River and the coast of Martaban, the flood runs 
N.N. E. and N. by E., strong into the bottom of the gulf, and the ebb equally strong out 
' of it, in the opposite direction. When the rivers are swelled, and the low country inun- 

dated by the rains at the end of the S. W. monsoon, the ebb tides are much stronger and 
run longer than the flood tides, occasioned by freshes from the rivers; the water then, is very 
thick and muddy at a considerable distance from the land, which is more or less the case 
on this coast at all times, opposite to the numerous rivers that disembogue into the sea. 

Abreast of Baragu Point, and farther westward, the velocity of the tides is not near so 
great as off Rangoon River and in the bottom of the gulf; for here, it is frequently in the 
springs 4 and 5 miles an hour, and sometimes more, near the edges of the shoal banks. 
Afier the rains, the tides off Rangoon River are subject to a circular motion, the first of the 
flood sets East, changing gradually to N. E. about $ flood, and to North in the latter 
part. The ebb sets just the reverse, beginning to run West, it changes gradually to S. W. 
and South, ending at S. E., but there is no slack water at these times, the tides continuing to run 
1g or 2 knots when changing from the flood to the ebb, and the same at the opposite change. 

On the West part of the coast, off Porian Reef, the perpendicular rise and fall of the tide 
is only 9 or 10 feet on the springs, but off Rangoon Bar it is frequently 20 or 21 feet, and 
from 21 to 24 feet farther to the eastward in the bottom of the gulf, near the banks at the 
entrance of Sittang River; it is, therefore, proper, to be careful in making free with this part 
of the coast, and to acquire a knowledge of the tides in order to prevent any mistake, by 
anchoring near high water in a situation where a ship would be aground at low water.* It 
is high water on Rangoon Bar about 3 hours at full and change of the moon. 


SHIPS BOUND TO RANGOON from Bengal in the N. E. monsoon, should make ,,. cons to 
Cape Negrais, and pass round to the southward of Sunken Island; those which come from trom west. 
Madras or other parts of the Coromandel coast in the same season, after beating across the son Bar ia 
bay, may pass through the channel between it and Preparis, or betweeen the latter and monn. 
Coco’s Islands, as may he most convenient. In this season, from October to February, it ~ 
1s prudent after passing Sunken Island to steer to the eastward for Baragu Point, endeavour- 
ing to keep well in with the coast, for at times there is very little flood, the freshes from 
the rivers frequently producing a constant current setting to S. W., and round to N. W. 

Should a ship fall in with the land to the westward of Baragu Point, the water will shoal 

_ quickly from 20 to 16 and 10 fathoms toward the edge of the reef; and in a large ship, it 
would be imprudent to borrow under 9 or 10 fathoms, for in some places the edge of the reef 
takes a S. Easterly direction, and is steep from 6 to 3 or 3} fathoms, when the low land is 
hardly discernible. 

Soundings extend a great way out from this coast, there being 43 and 44 fathoms about 
24 leagues South from Baragu Point, in lat. 14° 30‘ N.; and from thence, soundings con- 

tinue on the same parallel to the coast of Martaban. 
If not affected by lateral tides, the depth will decrease in steering East, when a ship is to 
the westward of Baragu Point; stéering the same course, it will decrease when she is to the 


* Captain P. Heywood, in H. M. sloop Trincomale, on the 19th of November, 1801, anchored in 52 fathoms 
at high water, and had only 13 feet at low water,'with the Elephant trees bearing N. 836° W. about 5 leagues— 
westernmost extreme of the land N.'78°W.—A remarkable mount on the East side of Rangoon River N. 224° W.— 
N. E. extreme N. 49° E.—Martaban Hills E.N.E. This was the day preceding full moon, and the water seems 
to have been very shoal at 5 leagues distance from the land, but the place where this ship anchored with these 
bearings, was probably to the eastward of the fair channel leading to the river. 
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eastward of that point, and she may then steer to the N. Eastward if the wind permit, bor- 
rowing to 7 or 8 fathoms toward the edges of the banks that line the coast. Should the - 


wind be far eastward, rendering it necessary to tack at times, the coast may be approached 


to 64 and 7 fathoms, or nearer occasionally, when to the eastward of Baragu Point and 
Dalla River ; the soundings over a soft bottom being then more regular, and the banks not 
so steep as they are to the westward. On approaching Rangoon River, a ship should haul 
in to get a sight of the land, and make it in lat. about 16° 10° N.; China Buckeer may then 
be seen appearing like a low island, if the depth is not above 6 fathoms, and will probably 
bear N. by W. 4 W., or N. N. W. but it cannot -be discerned when the depth of water is 
more than 5% or 6 fathoms. After passing China Buckeer, the coast may be approached 
occasionally, in a small ship, to 33 or 4 fathoms at low water, or to 6 fathoms at high water ; 
the Elephant will soon be perceived, and when it bears N. by W., the Eastern Grove on the 
opposite side of the river may be seen bearing to the eastward of North; it will then be 


_ proper to anchor, and make the signal for a pilot, or dispatch a boat with an officer into the 


Or from the 
sOuthward. 


To proceed 
over the bar 
into the river, 


river for one, if the weather is favorable. 

Should the land not be seen when a ship gets into shoal water, the bottom be stiff mud, and 
the tides found to set N. N. E. or N. by E. and opposite: she will, in such case, be to the 
eastward of the bar, and must haul to the westward. with the ebb until the bottom is soft, and 
the tides be found to set more to the N. E. and S. Westward; she ought then to steer in for 
the land, and endeavour to get sight of the Elephant and Eastern Grove, where she may an- 
chor off the bar, and wait for a pilot. 

Ships bound to Rangoon, from Malacca Strait, Achen, or the Nicobar Islands, in the 
N.E. monsoon, should endeavour to pass in sight of the westernmost islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago, and from thence to the northward in a direct line for the entrance of Rangoon 
River. Should circumstances render it necessary at a ship’s arrival there, to venture over 
the bar without a pilot, the best track is to bring the 2 points that form the entrance of the 
river, a little open, and steer in with them open about a ship’s length, observing to keep in 
the western side of the channel, which is less dangerous than the opposite side. In pro- 
ceeding to cross the bar, it ought not to be attempted before half flood, for the first of the — 
flood sets strong to the eastward upon the Middle Ground Shoal, situated on the East side 
of the channel, which close to, has deep water and irregular soundings. If Ental Point, on 
the East side of the river, open fast with the western point of the same, a ship ought to an- 


' chor until the tide set fair into the river, which is after half flood, and that is the most 


The town. 


favorable time to cross the bar. Coming from the S. W., when the Elephant is brought to 
bear N. by W., a ship ought to haul up for the channel leading to the bar; and it may be 
observed, that if Ental Point is kept open with the western point of the river’s entrance, she 
will not ground on the ‘West side of the channel, which is preferable to the opposite side. 
When within the bar, and abreast of the Elephant or Western Grove, the water will deepen 
to 6 or 7 fathoms; by keeping that shore aboard, the channel is wide and free from danger, 
hearly to the distance of 3 leagues up the river. 

Although the pilots have sometimes got ships upon the Middle Ground, yet, if unac- 
quainted, it would be imprudent to attempt to cross over the bar without one, particularly 
tm a vessel of considerable burthen, unless m a case of necessity. 


RANGOON TOWN, situated on a considerable branch of the principal river that ex- 
tends to the westward, is about 7 or 8 leagues to the northward of the bar, and is a place 
of considerable trade. The country abounds with straight teak tumber,* some of which is 


© The forests of large siraight Teak, are situated on the low country in the vicinity of the rivers; the trees 
are cut down in the dry seasen, and when the low poeaa| is inundated by the swelling of the rivers during the 
rains, the felled trees are conducted to the river and floated down in large rafts to Rangoon. In the hilly country, 
there is probably plenty of crooked teak timber for ship building, but the inconvenience of getting it to the rivers, 
has hitherto proved an obstacle too great for the natives to attempt bringing any of it to Rangoon. 
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exported to Calcutta and other parts of India for ship building, and there are many ships of 

various dimensions built at Rangoon, although the crooked timber here is not very durable, 

and far inferior to that used on the Malabar coast for ship building. Rice, poultry, hogs, Refreshments 
fruits, and vegetables, and other articles of refreshment, may be procured in abundance and 

at reasonable prices. Wood oil, earth oil, wax, damier, and other articles are exported 

from hence. 

If bound to Rangoon from Bengal in the S. W. monsoon, a ship should endeavour to Tei! from 
make the Island Preparis, or rather the Cocos Islands if the wind permit; and after passing ‘© Rangoon 
through either channel as most eligible, a course ought to be steered to fall in with the coast S.W. mov- 
of Pegu about China Buckeer, or little to westward of Rangoon Bar. A ship from Ma- — 
dras or any other part of the Coromandel coast in the same season, ought to make Landfall 
Island at the North end of the Great Andaman if the wind is far southerly, or the Cocos 
Islands if it is at westward, then pass through the channel between them. From the Cocos 
Channel, she may steer about East to get a sight of Narcondam if the weather is clear, and 
then to the N. Eastward, for the land on the West side of Rangoon Bar. If by acci- 
dent she should get to the eastward of the bar a few leagues, Martaban Hills will be seen 
if the weather is clear; and in such case, she must work to the westward with the ebb tide. 

Ships bound to Rangoon, from the Nicobars, Achen, or Malacca Strait, in the S. W. ouenit 
monsoon, ought to make the Island Narcondam, and from thence steer as before directed, scion" 
to fall in with the land a little to the westward of the bar. All ships approachmg the coast 
of Peyu in this season, ought to be well provided with ground tackle, for the weather is often 
dark and squally, preventing the land from being seen, and it would be (generally speaking’) 
imprudent to borrow under 6 fathoms until some part of the coast is discerned and the situ- 
ation known ; ships are, therefore, necessitated at times, to ride at anchor during strong gales 
on the springs when the tides are very rapid ; this ought to be done in 74 or 8 fathoms water 
at least, and not in shoal water near the banks which bound the coast. 


DEPARTING FROM RANGOON RIVER in the N. E. monsoon, ships bound to 73.¥i fon. 
Bengal, should steer when clear of the bar, to pass at a moderate distance outside of the shoals 2 te N. E- 
that stretch from the coast, then to the southward of Sunken Island; afterward, they may 
keep at a reasonable distance from the coasts of Ava and Aracan, in proceeding toward the 
River Hoogly. Those bound to Madras or other parts of the Coromandel coast, may at dis- 
cretion, pass through any of the channels between Sunken Island and Landfall Island at the 
North end of the Great Andaman, and then steer direct for their port, observing to fall in to the 
northward of it before February, and afterward, to the southward. Ships in the same season 
bound to Malacca Strait, ought to make the South end of Junkseylon; and if bound to 
Achen or the Nicobar Islands, a direct course may be pursued to the place of destination. 


DEPARTING FROM RANGOON RIVER in the S. W. monsoon, it is proper to Directions tor 
work to the westward along the coast as far as Baragu Point, before a ship stand out into in the 5. W. 
the open sea, whether she be bound for Bengal, the Coromandel coast, Achen, or Malacca” 
Strait. In coming out of the river, the pilot should not be permitted to take leave until 
the ship is well out, with the Elephant bearing N. by W. and in 5 fathoms water, unless 
those on board are well acquainted with the coast, and the exact situation known. In 5 
fathoms with the Elephant N. by W., she will be near mid-channel; stretching from thence to 
sea, the water will soon shoal to 43 fathoms, then she should tack and stand in shore to 6 futhoms 
and again tack, for the zerease of depth, denotes the appproach to the in-shore dangers. 

Wher China Buckeer is brought to bear W. by S., longer tacks to seaward may be made 
at discretion, but it is advisable to keep near the coast, anchoring occasionally, and taking 
advantage of the tides, which run very strong. When in 5} fathoms near low water, with 
China Buckeer bearing W. by N. 4 or 5 leagues, it may be seen appearing like a small 
Island in the form ofa quoin, and very little of any other part of the coast will then be dis- 


Sittang River 


Martaban 
Hills. 
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cernible. Should it be night before a ship is abreast of China Buckeer, she ought with the 
ebb, be permitted to drive to windward under staysails, and the lead carefully attended to, 
that her situation may be known. The approach toward the shore will be shewn by the 
lead, the soundings being regular until a small patch of land called False China Buckeer is 
bearing N.N.W., or until the opening of Dalla River is abreast. Having got this far, the 
coast should not ‘be borrowed on nearer than 7 or 8 fathoms; the soundings will be ouze 
throughout until Dalla River is passed, then sand and shells, which is a certain sign of the 
approach to Baragu Point. From this point, ships which sail well, if bound to Bengal, may 
continue to work to the westward, and pass between the Coco’s and Preparis Islands, Or ° 
close under lee of the latter ; and from thence, if the wind keep between S. W. and S. S. W., 
they will probably reach Balasore road without tacking ; otherwise, they must endeavour to 
get to the westward, by taking every advantage to tack with the favorable shifts. 

Ships bound to Madras, will find it tedious and difficult to beat across the bay from the 
coast of Pegu during the 8. W. monsoon, and those that sail indifferently, will find it im- 
practicable ; it therefore, seems advisable, for them to pursue the same route as if bound to 
Achen. After working 1 or 2 tides works to the westward of Baragu Point, a ship 
bound to Madras, or any port on the Coromandel coast, to Achen, or Malacca Strait, may 
stand out to sea if the wind is well to the westward, and endeavour to pass near the Island 
Narcondam; in proceeding to the southward, care is requisite to tack occasionally, and keep 
well to the westward of the Archipelago of Islands fronting the coast of Tanasserim, which 
are little known, and form a lee shore, although between several of them there are safe chan- 
nels. If bound into Malacca Strait, after rounding the South end of Junkseylon, a direct 
course may be steered for Prince of Wales’ Island, but a ship bound for Achen, ought to 
keep well to the west, toward the Nicobar Islands, if that can be conveniently done; 
otherwise, she may stand close upon a wind to the southward and make the coast of , Pedir, 
where a favorable current will be found setting to the westward, which will soon carry her 
to Achen. At this place she ought to fill up her water, if bound to the Coromandel coast 
or to Ceylon, then proceed through the Surat passage, or close round the North end of Pulo 
Brasse to sea, as circumstances render convenient. When out in the open sea, every ad- 
vantage should be taken to get to the S. Westward, and an indifferent sailing ship will probably 
have to proceed several degrees south of the equator, before she can obtain westing suffi- 
cient to reach her port with safety. Ships that sail well upon a wind may make a more 
direct passage from Achen to the Coromandel coast, which has sometimes been accomplished 
in less than 3 weeks during the strength of the S. W. monsoon, although a much longer time 
is often required to perform it. 


SITTANG RIVER, about 10 or 11 leagues E. N. Eastward from Rangoon bar, is the 
easternmost and principal branch of Pegu River, being much wider than the other generally 
called Rangoon River ; but it is junfrequented, and little known to Europeans. This river 
forms a natural division between the low coasts of Pegu, and the high land called Martabgp 
Hills, by falling into the bottom of the Gulf of Martaban. 


COASTS of MARTABAN, TAVAY, and MERGUI; with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


MARTABAN HILLS, bounding the east side of the entrance of Sittang River, are 
distant from the mouth oF Rangoon River about 17 leagues, and bear from it due East. 
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‘ To the southward of these hills, the High Island Buga fronts the entrance of Martaban River, River, town,’ 

on the North side of which is situated the town of Martaban, in lat. 16°28’ N. The pro-jseeat. 

per channel leading to it is to the eastward of the island, between this and the main, having 

a bar at the entrance, with a reef of rocks projecting from the shore at the foot of the 

Quekmi Mountains, where there is a pagoda and an island. The distance from the bar to 

the town of Martaban is about 7 leagues, but the depths in the channel are seldom more 

than 2 or 3 fathoms, and probably the natives are not friendly toward Europeans ; for this 

place is not frequented by navigators, consequently little known. 

From Martaban Hills at the entrance of Sittang River, the coast extends nearly S. by E. o,. cos to 
4E. to Tavay Point, the distance about 60 leagues, agreeably to the observations of Capt. Tv*v Poirt- 
P, Heywood, who passed along it in H. M. sloop Trincomale in 1801. The whole of the 
coast appeared to be a chain of high islands, having inside of several of them, probably safe 
channels and excellent harbours for ships, although no part of this coast has yet been ex- 
plored. In lat. 144° N., the islands lie farther out than at any other part of the coast, 
having soundings of 22 to 28 fathoms about 4 and 5 leagues to the West and S. Westward; 
but farther to the North, the depths decrease to 12 fathoms at the distance of 7 or 8 leagues 
from the land, and at the distance of 10 leagues from it in lat. 16° N. there is only 7 or 74 
fahoms at low water. In lat. 15° N. about 3 leagues off shore, there is said to be a shoal, 


having close to it 10 fathoms water. 


TAVAY POINT, in lat. 13° 33’ N., lon. 98° 6! E., or 3° 47' East from Diamond Is- ... ,, 
land by chronometer, forms the West side of Tavay River’s entrance. It is moderately 
high, bluff, covered with trees, and may be easily known by the Cap, a small round bushy 
islet, bearing from it W. 8° S. distant about 14 mile; and about 6 leagues to the N. W. of 
it, there is a group of Islands called Musco’s Islands, distant 3 leagues from the shore op- 
posite and nearest to them ; they are steep, having 20 or 24 fathoms close to, on their West 
side. Inside of Tavay Point, there is good anchorage over a soft even bottom; a large ship 
need not bring it to the southward of S. W. by S., where she may anchor in 6 fathoms; a Anchorage. 
sinall ship of light draught, may go in much farther. His Majesty’s sloop Trincomale 
moored in 5 fathoms at high water, and 31 fathoms at low water, and had the outer part of 
Tavay Point bearing S. 2° W. the watering place S. 514° W., North point of the bay on 
with Button Island N. 15° E., West point of White Reef N. 19° E., Reef Island N. 25° E. - 
to N. 37° E., Tavay Island S. 11° E. to S. 17° E., off the nearest shore by measured base 
and angles, 953 fathoms. | 

This place is convenient for wooding and watering*: the water is filled at a small brook, wees, 
a little way round to the northward of the point, and near a rocky islet which is not more ?"*- 
than 10 or 12 yards from the shore. About 2 miles to the northward of the watering place 
lies the mouth of a salt water creek, abounding with alligators; they are so numerous, that 
none of the people belonging to ships should be permitted to bathe either along-side or 
near the beach. There is seldom any of the natives seen at Point Tavay, the principal 
town being 8 or 9 leagues up the river in a N. by E. direction; there are in it many islands 
and banks, with various depths in the channels from 14 to 4 fathoms, but it is not now 
visited by trading ships. : 

Ships going into the anchorage under Point Tavay to procure wood or water, may with a pDirectionstor 
leading wind steer toward the Cap, and pass it at any convenient distance; the soundings theanchorsee 
will be found regularly to decrease from the offing to 17 fathoms close to the Cap, and they 
will carry the same depth, nearly until Point Tavay bears N.N. E.; then Reef Island up 
the harbour begins to open, and the depth will decrease to 10 or 9 fathoms as they haul 
round to. the northward. When the Cap is shut in with the point, there is 7 or 8 fathoms 


* In time of war, it is much frequented by French Privateers, when they are in want of these necessary articles. 
| ' D 
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at the distance of a mile from the shore, and when the latter bears S.W. 4 S. or S. W. by 
S., they may anchor near it in 6 fathoms at high water. The tides are not very regular, but 


‘flow about 10 hours on full and change of the moon, and rise 13 or 14 feet. 


‘Tavay Islan. 


Geo. site of 
Mergui. 


To sail to- 
wards it in 
the 3. W. 
monsoon. 


Creo. site of 
Tanasserim, 


To sail ta 
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Geo. site of 
Cabossa. 


TAVAY ISLAND, the North end, bears from the point of the same name about S. by 
F., distant 16 or 17 miles, and is of middling height, about 5 or 6 leagues in length, 
stretching N. by W. and S.by E. It is the northernmost large island of that extensive 
chain which fronts the coast, generally called Mergui, or T'anasserim Archipelago; which with 


the whole of this coast, has never been regularly surveyed, consequently very imperfectly 
known. , 7 


MERGUI, in about lat. 12° 19/ N.,* lon. 98° 24’ E. by lunar observations, and chrono- 
meter, measured from Prince of Wales's Island, is situated at the entrance of the principal 
branch of Tanasserim River, and is a port of considerable trade; it is, however, seldom visited 
by English navigators, for with them the government is im general, not inclined to enter 
into friendly intercourse. 

Ships bound from the Coromandel coast or Ceylon, to Mergui in the 8S. W. monsoon, ought 
to pass through the channel between the South end of Little Andaman and the Carnicobar 
Islands, or between the Little and Great Andamans if they fall to leeward of the former. 
Those which come from Bengal in the same season, may pass through the channels on either 
side of the Cocos Islands, between them and the North end of Great Andaman, or between 
them and Preparis; and after passing near Narcondam, they should steer for the Island Ta- 
nasserim situated in about lat. 12°36’ N., lon. 97° 30’ E., distant from Mergui about 18 
leagues to the W.N. Westward. The same island should be made by ships which pass to 
the southward of the Andamans. After leaving Narcondam, soundings will soon be got in 
steering for the islands off Mergui, when they are nearly approached. 

Ships bound from Bengal to Mergui during the whole of the N. E. monsoon, may pass 
through the channel formed. between Sunken Island and Preparis, then steer to make Tavay 
Islands or the Moscos Islands to the N. W. of Tavay Point, if the wind blow steady from 
the northward; they may then pass inside of Tavay Island in proceeding toward Mergui, or 
to the westward of that island, betwixt the islets off it, and the Canisters, and afterward 
betwixt it and Iron Island. , 

In the strength of the N.E. monsoon, ships from the Coromandel coast should also en- 
deavour to pass to the northward of the Andamans, and from thence take every advantage 
to get to the eastward. . 

The islands composing the Mergui Archipelago are generally high, and may be seen from 
10 to 15 leagues; the bank of soundings extends a little way beyond the outermost islands, 
by which the approach to them may be known in the night, if the lead is kept going. 

In coming from sea, Tanasserim Island when first perceived, makes in several] hills ap- 
pearing like separate islands, which on a nearer view, are found to join. To the northward 
and southward of it, several islands appear of different sizes; of these, the most remarkable 
is the Western Canister in lat. 19°40’ N., a high, steep, small round island, about 2 or 3 
leagues to the N. Westward of Tanasserim, by which it may be easily known. About 2 
leagues N. E. by E. from the Western Canister lies Cabossa, in lat. 12° 46' N., lon. 97° 29! 


-E., a middling high island, having a small islet or rock near it on the North side, and near 


the Western Canister are other islets. In coming from the southward these islands may 
be easily known, as no others are seen to the north of Cabossa, for it is the northernmost 
of this range. 


* Some navigators place it several miles to the northward. 
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A ship having made this latter island, may pass to the northward, or between it and the 
Western Canister at discretion, then steer to the eastward in soundings from 30 to 35 fa- 
thoms ; as the tides set very irregular amongst these islands, they require attention; off Ca- 
bossa it is high water about 8 hours on full and change of moon. Having passed Cabossa, 
the Little Canister, a high, steep, round island, covered with trees, will be seen directly to the 
eastward, distant about 8 leagues; it resembles the Western Canister, excepting that the 
North end of the latter slopes more gradually than its southern one, and forms a kind of 
snout. The Little Canister is bold and steep to, and may be passed on either side as most 
convenient, but about 3 leagues 8. W. by S. from it there is said to be a rock even with the 
surface of the sea. The Great Canister, a high irregular island of middling size, bears from 
the former N. 3 W. distant about 2 leagues, and is also safe to approach. 

Having passed the Little Canister, a slip ought to steer East from it, between the South 
point of Tavay and the North end of Iron Island, in a channel about 2 leagues wide, and 
clear of danger ; but the bottom in it being rocky, and the depths great, from 50 to 60 fa- 
thoms, with strong eddies at times, anchoring here is unsafe. Farther out, with the Litfle 
Canister bearing W. N. W. 2 leagues, there is 35 fathoms gravel and mud, and between it 
and Cabossa Island, the depths are generally from 35 to 22 fathoms, where a ship may 
anchor occasionally. | 

The North part of Iron Island, terminates in a point with rocks above water, having 
close to them 25 to 30 fathoms water. From it N. 4 W. lies the South part of Tavay Is- 
land, formed by several islets and rocks, also steep to. After passing in mid-channel be- 
tween these, Long Island will be seen bearing E. by S., extending nearly North and South 
on the edge of a rocky bank under water, that lines the coast from Tavay River’s mouth to 
the entrance of Mergui River. The edge of this bank, or Long Island, need not be ap- 
proached, but when round the North point of Iron Island, it is best to steer along its eastern 
side at 2 miles distance, toward King’s Island bay, which bears to the 8.S.E.; and the 
depths will be various from 36 to 17 fathoms, decreasing toward the bank lining the coast. 

There is also a channel between Iron Island and King’s Island, destitute of good an- 
chorage, the water being deep, with strong tides running in eddies; if the tide fail a ship in 
steering from Cabossa toward this channel, she should anchor as near to Iron Island as con-_ 
venient, until the first of next flood ; in entering the channel, she must keep nearest to Iron 
Island until past the islets and rocks that stretch out from King’s Island, the outermost islet 
being very low and surrounded by rocks. Although this channel is safe with a steady com- 
manding breeze, that to the northward of Iron Island ought to be preferred. 


KING’S ISLAND BAY, formed between the island of this name and Plantain Island, 1 su ine | 
(2 large islands that bound the West side of the channel leading to =e River) is aby. 
place of shelter for ships, but in entering it, care is requisite to avoid the Ly’s Shoal, on 
which the French ship le Ly’s touched in 1724. It bears N.N.E. about 14 or 2 miles 
from the East point of King’s Island, which is the North point of the bay, and it is a reef 
of rocks extending about a cable’s length W.N.W. and E.S.E., with 19 feet on the 
shoalest part at high water, and only 9 feet at low water. When on it, the point of King’s 
Island and a small islet were in one, and Panella Island on with the highest part of the 
N.W. point of Plantain Island, and the northernmost of the small islands betwixt Iron and 
King’s Islands, was open about a sail’s breadth from the North point of the latter. Near 
this shoal on the North side, the depths are 7, 10, and 15 fathoms in going from it; pro- 
ceeding from it toward the point of King’s Island, 6, 7, 10, and 12 fathoms; and toward 
Plantain Island, 6, 7, and 9 fathoms rocky ground about a cable’s length off Panella, which 
is a small islet upon a sand bank with some trees on it, situated a little way from the N. W. 
point of Plantain Island, and appears as part of it when seen ata distance. To the cast- 
D 2 
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ward, almost joining to the islet, there is another sand bank; and a reef of rocks stretches to 
the S. W., part of it only visible at low water. | 

To enter King’s Island Bay, a ship must keep the N. E. side of King’s Island a league 
distant, by steering to the eastward until the bay is open, and 2 small islands at the bottom 
of it are visible; she may then enter, leaving the Ly’s Shoal on the starboard, and Panella 
Islet on the larboard hand. She will pass the latter safely, provided care is taken to avoid 
the reef of rocks that projects to the 8S. W. toward the bay, for the sea seldom breaks on it, 
and she may be horsed toward the rocks by the turn of the tides; but the channel between 
the Ly’s Shoal and these rocks is wide enough to pass through in safety, with proper care. 

When clear of the Ly’s Shoal, she must steer westward into the bay, and anchor under 
King’s Island, opposite to a small bay into which runs a stream of excellent water, with the 
N.E. point of the island North or N. by W. 14 mile, the northwest point of Plantain Is- 
land E. 3 S., and Long Island N. by E. 3 E. 

The bay, to the southward of the anchorage is shoal, and the small creek that separates 
Plantain and King’s Islands, is only passable in country boats. The tide rises here about 
10 or 12 feet, and it is high water about 10 hours on full and change of the moon. King’s 
Island, and most of the others are inhabited; it is infested by tigers and snakes, and on it 
and the other islands, there is plenty of large straight timber fit for masts, and several parts 
of ship building. 

If by a change of wind or tide, a ship is obliged to enter King’s Island bay by the channel 
between the N. E. part of that island and Ly’s Shoal, which is at most £a league wide, she 
must keep within 4 or 3 of a mile of the shore, before she begin to approach the N. E. point 
of the island, taking care not to incline to open the bay until she is within that distance of 
the shore ; for if steering in with the point and small islet at the bottom of the bay in one, she 
would run directly upon the shoal. 

In going out of the bay, the best track is to keep mid-channel between the N. E. point of 
King’s Island and Panella islet, without borrowing to the westward until past the shoal, 
which will be known when the second islet or rock between King’s Island and Iron Island is 
opened with the North end of the former. 

Proceeding out by the Little Passage, a ship must steer along King’s Island, rounding the 
point that forms the bay about 4 a mile distance. 


And from MERGUI ANCHORAGE, off the entrance of the river, is about 5 leagues to the 
iergu =. E. of King’s Island bay; a ship being abreast of the latter place and bound to the an- 
Hoa’. chorage at Mergui, should pass the N. E. point of Plantain Island'at 2 miles distance ; then 
to keep in mid-channel, the Little Canister must be kept open with the South point of Iron 
Island, and almost shut in by the North point of Plantain Island; the soundings will be 
soft, decreasing jrom 15 to 13, 12, 9 and 8 fathoms. The best anchorage for large ships, is 
in 63 fathoms at low water, with the North point of Plantation Island on with the South 
part of the Little Canister, the South point of Iron Island N. W., open about 10° from the 
Little Canister, the northernmost part of Madramacan Island (which forms the S. W. side 
of the river’s entrance) S. 3° E. distant 3 or 4 miles, and the point on the East side of the 
entrance S. by E. Here, it is high water about 114 hours at full and change of moon, and 

the rise of tide is 14 or 15 feet. 
The distance is about 2 leagues from the road to the town of Mergui; vessels of mode- 
rate size, by taking pilots, can go over the bar into the river, and anchor off the town in 5 
fathoms water. Bullocks are not sold here, but all other necessary refreshments may be ob- 
tained, by making some presents, and entering into a proper understanding with the chiefs. 
Elephants teeth, wax, wood oil, and other articles, are exported from hence in ships be- 
longing to merchants that reside here, who in general are natives of Hindoostan. Water 
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a! be had in great plenty from a run on Madramacan Island, also on Plantain Island, and 
in King’s Island bay. 

In sailing from the road, a ship should observe the same marks as in entering, that is, to 
keep the Little Canister just open from the North point of Plantain Island, and pass the 
point at 2 miles distance, then keep the Little Canister a little open with the South point of 
Iron Island; and when abreast of King’s Island bay, she may as seems most convenient, go 
out either to the northward or southward of Iron Island. 

To avoid the dangers on both sides of the channel, when sailing to, or from Mergui Road 
with a contrary wind, a ship may from the entrance of King’s Island bay to the small island 
about half way from thence to Mergui, stand to the northward till the South point of Iron 
Island is on with the centre of the Little Canister, and to the southward until within a mile 
or rather less of Plantain Island. From the small island mentioned, to Mergui Road, she 
may stand to the northward until the South part of Iron Island nearly touches the Little 
Canister, but it is prudent to keep them a little open, to avoid the edge of the dangerous 
bank that fronts the coast. In standing to the southward, the North point of Plantain Is- 
land must be kept at least a ship’s breadth open with the South point of Iron Island, to 
avoid a bank which projects on this side from the Island Madramacan. 

Ships being off Point Tavay or the Mosco’s Islands with a northerly wind, should steer 
for the N. E. end of Tavay Island, and will have various depths, generally from 25 to 15 
fathoms over a muddy bottom until near that part of the island: they ought then to pro- 
ceed by the inner channel on the East side of Tavay Island, keeping nearer to the islets that 
lie contiguous to it than to the extensive rocky bank that fronts the main, having on the edge 
of it a small round island, and farther to the southward Long Island, mentioned in the 


foregoing directions. 


DEPARTING from MERGUI in the N. E. monsoon, ships ought to pass through Jes! trom 
some of the channels between the North end of the Great Andaman and Sunken Island, either mon- 
whether bound to Bengal or the Coromandel coast, and conform to the directions already 
given for sailing from Rangoon Bar in this monsoon; but if February is commenced, those 
bound to the Coad coast ought to proceed by the channel to the southward of the 
Little Andaman, and make sure to fall in with the land to the southward of their port, for 
southerly winds begin then to prevail, with a current setting along the coast to the northward. 

Ships bound to Achen, or Malacca Strait, after rounding the outermost islands of the Ar-— 
chipelago, may in the former case steer direct for the Golden Mount; and if bound to 
Malacca Strait, they may steer for the Seyer Islands, or South end of Junkseylon, or direct 
for the Nicobars, if bound there. 

Should a ship leave Mergui in the S.W. monsoon, (which seldom happens) she must 
take every advantage to work to the westward clear of the islands, and pass through the 
Cocos or Preparis channel if bound to Bengal. She must stand to the Southward when she 
can clear the islands, if bound to Malacca Strait, Achen, or the Coromandel coast, ‘and 
follow the directions given for sailing from Rangoon Bar in the S. W. monsoon. A small 
vessel if acquainted with the coast, and finding great difficulty to get to the westward of all 

the islands, might venture to pass inside of the principal groups, between them and the 
main, where a continued channel extends to Junkseylon inside of the Tanasserim,* Aladin, and 
Seyer Islands, with various soundings in it from 5 or 6, to 20 fathoms. There is good 
anchorage under many of the islands, and it is proper to keep nearer to them than to the 


* The ship Susannah, Captain Drysdale, from Bengal bound to Malacca Strait, fell to leeward and got among 
ually, she always anchored 


these islands during the strength of the S. W. monsoon ; the weather being dark and 
under some island in the night, and pushed through among them in the os Captain Forrest, in the Esther brig, 
fell also to leeward, went inside of Domel and all the principal islands of the Archipelago, of which he made a 


cursory survey. 
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main, but attention to the lead and a good look out will be requisite, this channel not being 
yet well explored. 


TANASSERIM ARCHIPELAGO, ALADIN, and SEYER 
ISLANDS ; and that COAST from MERGUI to JUNK- 
SEYLON, with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


THE ARCHIPELAGO of islands fronting the coast of Tanasserim are imperfectly 
known, ships, therefore, approaching, or intending to pass through any of the channels formed 
by these numerous islands, must proceed with caution. As there are soundings on the out- 
side of most of them, (although to some, rather close, with deep water,) their proximity will 
be known by the lead if kept going, and in passing through any of the channels, or inside 
of the islands, a boat should be kept a-head sounding, for several unexplored dangers may 
exist. 

The Noel Islands, placed formerly in lat. 10°40! N., and 33 leagues from the main-land, 
have no existence. The Tores Islands in lat. 11°50/ N., lon. 97° 3’ E., are high, and the 
westernmost of the Archipelago; they form a group of 2 larger, and several smaller 
islands, the outermost being largest, and are distant about 26 leagues from the coast. 

In lat. 11° 21’ N., about 11 leagues S.S. E. from the westernmost, or Great Tores Island, 
is situated a dangerous rock, which lies about 4 leagues West from the nearest islets to the 
eastward ; being part of the first group to the southward of Little Clara, and to the west- 
ward of Domel. | | 


DOMEL ISLAND, called also Omel, or Great Clara, (the North end of it situated 
to the S. Eastward of Tores Islands, about 11 or 12 leagues,) is the largest in the Archipe- 
lago, and thought to extend from lat. 11°24’ to about 10° 56’ N.,f being 84 or 9 leagues in 
length, and 44 or 5 leagues in breadth, and it is a high, uncultivated island. About 5 
leagues W.S. W. from its North end, and 8 leagues S. Eastward from Tores Islands lies 
Little Clara, with other islands near it; and the depths decrease from 30 fathoms on the 
N.W. side of it, to 18 and 16 fathoms near the North point of Domel. The channel from 
sea, appears wide and safe to the northward of these islands, between them and the Tores 
group; and afterward along the East side of Domel, the depths are generally from 5 or 6 to 
9 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles from that shore, where a ship is well sheltered from the S. W. 
monsoon. This island is distant 6 or 7 leagues from the main, which from Mergui is mostly 
low, or of moderate elevation, with banks and islands fronting it; and another branch of 
Tanasserim River, in this space falls into the sea. About 5 miles inside of the North point of 
Domel, there is good anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms under an island, having rocks and islets 
between it and the principal island, where water and timber may be procured. Between 
Domel and the main, there are several small islets and banks, and a ship passing along the 
East side of Domel, must avoid the Half Moon Shoal in about lat. 11° 7’ N., off the island 


' about 4 miles, having a safe channel of 5 and 6 fathoms between it and that shore. 


From Domel to the island St. Matthew, there is a continued chain of Islands, the largest 
and highest of which are generally those to seaward, excepting that called St, Susannah, about 


+ Capt. Forrest, and Capt. Inverarity, differ from each other upward of 20 miles in the lat. of this Island, and 
also in the latitudes of the other Islands from hence to Junkseylon, these navigators differ greatly. 
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5 or 6 leagues from the South end of Domel, is nearly 3 leagues in length North and 
South, and about 2 leagues in breadth. To the westward of it, at 5 or 6 leagues distance, 
2 small islets called the ‘Twins, tront the sea in this place, bearing North and South from 
each other about 3 leagues, the southernmost being in lat. 10° 32’ N., and bears about S. by 
E. from the Tores Islands. 

On the East side of the Chain, between Domel and St. Susannah, the depths are mostly 
from 10 to 15 fathoms, but abreast of the latter there are overfalls ; and Bowen’s Shoal, dry - 
at low water, is situated 13 or 2 miles from the East point of the island, in about lat. 10° 
32’ N. About 3 miles to the soutliward of the same point, there is good water on the North . 
side of Flat Island, which issues from a rocky eminence; this and the adjacent islands 
abound with trees, some of them fit for masts, and plenty of oysters may be got on the rocks 
and islets at low tide, which rises here 11 feet, and flows till 12 o'clock at full and change 
of the moon. 

Between St. Susannah and St. Matthew’s Islands, there is thought to be several good chan- 
nels among the smaller islands, through which ships might pass and be sheltered inside of the 
Archipelago in cases of distress, during the 8S. W. monsoon, when the squalls are sometimes 
very severe near this coast, with dark cloudy weather and much rain. They could lie in 
smooth water and repair their damages, and proceed by the inner passage to the southward 
when the weather became favorable. 


PINE TREE ISLAND, in about lat. 10° 17’ N., nearly midway between St. Susannah Pine Tree 
and St. Matthew, has a dangerous reef on its West and S. W. sides; on the West side of 
Cat Island, which is the next to the northward, there are several rocks; and 5 miles South 
from the former, and about 1 mile S.S. E. from a small island there is a reef of breakers, 
having a group of 5 islands about a league to the eastward. The soundings inside, and 
amongst those islands situated between St. Susannah and St. Matthew, are in general from 9 
to 20 fathoms, but not always regular. 


ISLAND ST. MATTHEW, about 6 or 7 leagues in length, or from lat. 10° 5!’ N., ex- se. mat. 
tending S.S. W. to 9°46’ N., is about 5 or 6 leagues from the continent, and may be seen heiguoour- 
at a great distance, the highest part of it in the middle of the island being nearly 3000 feet inh 'w3n% 
above the level of the sea. At the North part of the island, there is a deep bay with soft 
bottom in it from 5 to 8 fathoms: by the islands off the entrance of this bay protecting it 
from the sea, and being sheltered from all winds, it forms an excellent harbour, about 4 
miles in length and 3 in breadth. About 4 miles farther to the eastward, under the N. E. 
point of the island, called the Dolphin’s Nose, there is another bay affording shelter for 
boats or small vessels; and on either side of the White Rock, off the Dolphin’s Nose, there 
is a safe passage, but it is best to give a wide birth to the N. E. part of the large island op- 
posite, on account of a 2 fathoms shoal near it. | | | 

Off the N. W. end of St. Matthew, 3 or 4 islands extend to the westward about 4 leagues, 
which front the sea in this place, and appear to be safe to approach. | 

On the continent opposite tothe North end of St. Matthew, there is a river, and a group of 
islands close to the shore; several other rivers fall into the sea between it and Mergui, and 
the whole of the main is generally of moderate height. Nearly close to it in about lat. 9° 
40’ N., opposite to the South end of St. Matthew, there is a group of islands, and probably a 
harbour inside of the 2 outermost, which are the largest; for close to these on the outside, 

and also between them, the depths are from 7 to 10 fathoms, increasing regularly to 15 or 
16 fathoms near the island St. Matthew. About the middle of the eastern coast of the latter, 
there is a bay directly under the high-land, formed by a point of land on the North side, and 
en island to the southward; here, is a cascade of fresh water, and good anchorage on the 
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North side of the island in 8 or 10 fathoms.*' Farther to the southward, near the S. F. end 


of St. Matthew, there are several rocks and islets with 17 and 18 fathoms water near them, 


~ decreasing regularly toward the continent in a safe channel. 
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ALADIN, or ALLEDIE ISLANDS, (named from the central Puff Island) being a 
continuation of the Tanasserim Archipelago, extend from the South end of St. Maitiew to 
lat. 9° 19’ N., and are all high, bold to approach, and may be seen a great distance ; but the 
large southern island in lat.9°25’ N., has rocks off its N. W. point, and is surruunded 
by small islands. 

Nearly in a line about midway between them and the Seyers, lies Middle Island by itself 
in lat. 9° 3’ N., which is high, and sometimes considered as the southernmost of the Aladin 
Islands, although detached from them. A little inside of a direct line joining this and the 
southern group of these islands, there are soundings from 40 to 34 fathoms. 

Perforated Island, in lat. 8°50! N., situated about 4 leagues South from Middle Island, and 
4 leagues N. E. by N. from the northernmost of the Seyers,’ is another detached island, 
named by Capt. David Inverarity, on account of a hole that passes through it; who in the 
ship Chance, worked from Junkseylon, inside of the Seyers, Perforated, and Middle Islands, 
and on the West side, of the other groups of the Archipelago as far as Tores Islands, in his 
passage from China to Rangoon. Perforated Island, has soundings about 2 miles inside of 
it 40 to 50 fathoms, 2 leagues E.N. E. 33 fathoms, and 5 miles S. by E. from it 35 fathoms, 
to the N. E. of the Great Seyer. 

The channel betwixt these islands and the main is about 6 leagues wide, having regular 
soundings in it from 20 fathoms off the northernmost Aladin’s, to 8 or 9 fathoms near the 
islands and banks contiguous to the coast opposite to them, which there, takes a 8S. S. West- 
erly direction, and forms a large bay abreast of the islands. In about lat. 8° 53’ N., there is 
an inlet to a lagoon or bay, where Bangri, a place of some trade, and frequented by the 
coasting vessels, 1s situated. On the South side, this inlet is bounded by a narrow tongue 
of sloping land; the point on the North side is low and covered with trees, perfectly level ; 
at the entrance there is a perpendicular rock, and about 3 miles off, a dangerous shoal on 
which the sea breaks ; from this shoal, the southernmost or detached Aladin, called Middle 
Island, bears about W. 4 N., and Perforated Island, near the Seyer Islands, about W. S. W.; 
the depth of water about 14 or 2 miles outside of this shoal, is 12 fathoms. 

From Bangri inlet the coast takes a direction, first S. by W., then South and S. 4 E. about 
13 or 14 leagues to Papra Strait in lat. 8°9' N., which separates Junkseylon Island from 
the continent, and is closed up by a reef of rocks at the entrance, over which the sea breaks 
high in bad weather. 

"The whole extent of land bordering the sea from Tavay River to the Strait of Papra, is 
generally called the Coast of Tanasserim, although the narrowest part of the continent which 
separates Siam Gulph from the Bay of Bengal, is sometimes called the Isthmus of Kraw. 
In the channel inside of the Tanasserim Archipelago, the flood generally comes from south- 
ward, except opposite to some of the channels between the islands, it comes through from 
West or S. W., according to their direction ; and the ebb mostly comes from northward, ex- 
cept where it sets out to the westward in some places betwixt the smaller islands: amongst 
some of these, eddies and irregular tides prevail, but inside of the principal islands, the flood 


‘sets northward and the ebb in the contrary direction, from 24 to 3 or 34 miles per hour on 


the springs, and rises 10 or 11 feet. 


SEYER ISLANDS, although detached, may be considered as the termination to the 
southward, of the Great Chain or Archipelago, fronting the coast of Tanasserim ; although 


* The Princess Royal, filled up her water at the Sandy Bay on the north end of the Island, where they found 
wild plantains, plenty of wild yams, and ground rattans of large size. This ship did not anchor, but stood off and 
on, while watering. 
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not so much elevated as some of the Aladin Islands, they are bold, safe to approach, and 
may be seen 8 or 9 leagues. By observation at noon, the northernmost island bearing E. by 
S. about 6 leagues, I made it in lat. 8° 43’ N.: the island next to this, called the Great Seyer, 
is of considerable magnitude, but the others are all small; and from the northernmost, they 
extend in a chain nearly South, to about lat. 8°28’ N. They are 11 or 10 leagues West of 
Pulo Rajah and the South end of Junkseylon, or in lon. 97° 48’ E., and appear 8 in number, 
with 2 rocky islets off the S. W. end of the Great Seyer; next to-it, the 2 southernmost 
islands are the largest of this group. On the East side of the Great Seyer Island, there is 
anchorage near the shore, although the depth is considerable; about 2 miles to the N. E. of 
it there is no bottom at 35 fathoms; a little farther East, and from thence to the main, 
soundings are got in the channel inside of these islands, which is from 7 to 9 leagues in 
breadth: along the West side of Junkseylon, soundings are obtained at a moderate distance 
from the shore, decreasing near it to 8 or 9 fathoms. 


JUNKSEYLON, or Jan-Sylan Island, separated from the continent by Papra Strait, ceo. site 
extends from lat. 8° 9’ to 7°46’ N., being 8 leagues in length, and about 3 leagues broad. scription of 
There is a high regular sloping mountain on its southern part that may be seen 12 leagues, ant tne ad: 

‘which is in lon. 98° 20’ E., or 2° 14/ West {rom the fort of Prince of Wales’ Island by chro- istanis 
nometers,* measured by me at different times, and at another time 17° 58’ East from Madras 
Flagstaff. On the meridian of this mountain, and the South end of Junkseylon, in lat. 7° 
36' N., lies a high woody island, called Pulo Rajah or Pulo Taya; and 5 miles South from 
it, there are 2 other small but middling high islands, called the Brothers, with an islet near 
them. Between these islands and others contiguous to the South end of Junkseylon, the 
channel is safe, with soundings from 20 to 35 fathoms, and it may be adopted’ by ships 
coming from the westward ; but the great channel to go into the bay, is on the East side of 
Pulo Rajah and the Brothers, i; 

The western coast of Junkseylon, stretches nearly North and South; on the East side 
there are several bays, and the chief 1 where the harbour is situated about 4 leagues from 
the S. E. point of the island, is opposite to the small river where Terooa the principal town 
stands about 14 mile up the river. The great passage into the harbour, is on the East side’ 
of the 2 Lalan Islands, which lie off the entrance in lat. 7° 56’ N.; and the anchorage is 
to the N. W. of them in 4 or 44 fathoms mud, with the Little Lalan or northernmost island 
E. by S. 1 mile, the mouth of the river West or W. 4 N. 3 or 4 miles, andthe East point 
of the large island Pulo Coco, bounding the South side of the harbour S. 4 E. There is 
another passage into the harbour with 5 fathoms water, between the Great or South Lalan 
and a small islet called the Cap and Feather, off the eastern point of Pulo Coco. The great 

passage or North entrance, is bounded on the North side by an extensive reef of rocks dry 

at low water, which bears North from Little Lalan distant 2 miles. It is high water at 10 

hours on full and change of the moon, the rise of tide is 11 or 12 feet, which runs about 2 

miles per hour to the northward between Junkseylon and the large island Pulo Panjang to 
the eastward ; and the ebb sets to the southward with equal velocity. At this place, water, 
poultry, and various articles of refreshment may be procured in abundance, and formerly it 
exported a considerable quantity ofjtin. The natives here, are generally hospitable to stran- 
gers. Exclusive of Terooa Bay, other harbours are formed in the North part of the gulf 
between the islands Junkseylon and Panjang, particularly among the Nacavsa Islands about 
5 miles to the northward of the Lalan Islands, also in the entrance of Papra Strait; but the 
depths inside of that strait being generally from 2 to 33 fathoms, without any passage at its 


* Captain Blair made the same mountain 2° 1?’ West from the fort of Prince of Wales’ Island by chronometer : 
and he made the Lalan Islands in lon, 98° 23' East, by an eclipse of the 1st Satellite of Jupiter. Variation 2° 
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western entrance to seaward, prevents it from being frequented by trading vessels. The 
South end of Pulo Panjang, and the islands interspersed between it and the South end of 
Junkseylon, are safe to approach, with soundings from 10 to 15 fathoms amongst them, de- 
creasing toward the shores on either side of the entrance of the gulf. 


ANDAMAN ARCHIPELAGO; with SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. 


PREPARIS ISLAND, extending nearly N. by E. and S. by W. from lat. 14°49’ N,, 
to 14°56 N., being 7 or 8 miles long, and 2 broad, and in lon. 93°40! E., or 33 miles to 
the westward of Cape Negrais by chronometer, is of moderate height, sloping gradually all 
round toward the sea, covered with wood, steep to, on the East side, having 7 fathoms water 
near the shore. At the North end, there are 2 small islets called the Cow and Calf, ap- 
parently steep to, and on the West side, 2 other islets, situated on a Great Reef that 
stretches out from Preparis Island to the westward, and 3 or 4 leagues southward from its 
southern extremity, part of the rocks are visible above water. : 

This reef seems to be of greater extent, and more dangerous than hitherto supposed, as 
will be perceived by the following account of it, transmitted to me by Capt. Balston, of the 
country ship James Drummond. 

August 13th, 1815, steering to the S. E. to check the N. E. current, and to give a birth 
to the reef which projects from the South end of Preparis Island, when a rock above water 
was seen bearing S. E., and shortly after a flag displayed on it: immediately sent the cutter, 
which passed through a great surf, and returned afterward, with Capt. Daniels, Mr. White 
first officer, and 8 men belonging to the brig Athena, wrecked 3 days previously on this reef.* 
In steering to the S. E. after saving these people, saw breakers about 5 or 6 miles distant 
from the rock on which the brig was wrecked, so that this reef extends much farther from 
the South end of Preparis Island than generally represented ; I made the northern extreme 
of the island in Jat. 15°7' N.,t the southern extremity of the breakers in lat. 14° 44’ N., but 
the extent of the breakers to the eastward was not visible in the evening from the mast head. 

It is therefore, only on the East side of Preparis Island, where ships can safely anchor, in 
12 or 14 fathoms ; or a small vessel may anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms with the extremes of the 
island from N.-2° E. to 8. 65° W., the extremity of the reef projecting from the South end of 
it S. 35° E., and the 2 islets off the North end N. 3° E. to N. 8° E. about a large 4 mile 
from the shore. <A few paces from a fine sandy beach formed between @ ledges of rocks, 
there is a pond of fresh water very convenient for watering, where boats may land with safety ; 
it is in one with the highest part of the island bearing N. W. which is not inhabited. About 
2 miles from the east skle of the island there is 24 fathoms, and close to the reef at the sou- 
thern extremity 30 to 36 fathoms ; farther to the southward, no ground is got with 100 fa- 
thom line in mid channel between it and the Cocos Islands, but when the latter are ap- 
proached within 2 or 3 leagues, bearing to the 8.S. W., there is ground from 36 to 32 


fathoms. In the channel between Preparis and Sunken Island, the soundings vary from 40 


= Eighteen men had left the rock on 2 small rafts, before the 13th of August, in hope that the N. E. current 
hers drift them to the coast of Tanasserim, but as they had neither a sail, oars, nor provision, they probably all 
perished. | 

+ This is considerably to the northward of the situation assigned to that part of the island by other navigators, 
and may probably not be very correct. 
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and 44 fathoms near mid channel, to 24 or 22 fathoms near the former, and 17 or 18 fathoms 
near Sunken Island. 


GREAT COCO, bearing from Preparis Island 8. 17° W., distant 46 miles, and extend- Ge. ate ot 
ing from lat. 14° 2’ N. to 14° 8’ N.,* is in lon. 93° 263’ E. by chronometer and lunar obser- 
vations. It is nearly 6 miles in length North and South, and 2 miles in breadth, covered 
with trees, some of which near the sea are cocoa-nut trees; and being of moderate height, a 
little uneven in its contour, may be seen at the distance of 6 or 7 leagues. Off the North 
end, there are 2 islets called the Table and Slipper from their aspect; and another islet is 
connected with the South end by a reef of rocks just covered at high water, that projects a | 
considerable way into the sea. A ship may anchor on the East side of the Great Coco in 
from 14 to 20 fathoms ; there is also anchorage on the West side, but there is little induce- 
ment to land here, firewood being the only article procurable, and perhaps a little water in 


some parts, by digging pits. 


LITTLE COCO, bears from the great one S.48° W. distant about 3 leagues, and Lite Coce, 
N.N. E. from Cape Price, the N. E. point of Great Andaman, distant 9 leagues, the centre . 
of it being in lat. 13°58’ N., and it is about 24 miles long North and South, and $ a mile 
broad ; itis low, or rather moderately elevated, of an even appearance, and may be seen 6 
or 64 leagues. Trees cover it in every part, some of which facing the sea, are cocoa-nut or 
palmyra trees, and there is said to be fresh water on the. East side, where a ship may anchor 
in moderate depths ; at the N. W. end there is also anchorage with regular soundings toward 
the shore, and a fine sandy-bay on the West side where boats may land, but no fresh water 
is procurable there. From the south end of the island, a reef projects to a considerable dis- 
tance, which ought to be avoided in passing, particularly in the night. These Islands and 
Preparis, abound with monkies and squirrels; larger animals have not been seen upon them. 
Around and between the Cocos Islands, the soundings vary from 8 to 30 fathoms, deepening 
as the distance from them is increased to the East or Westward, suddenly to no ground. 

The Margaret passed between them, on the 25th of April, 1802, and the least water she 
had was 8 fathoms; but few vessels use this passage. 

The channel between the Little Coco, and Landfall Island off the North end of the Great Channe | 
Andaman, is about 6 leagues wide, and hitherto thought to be very safe,f with soundings 24 Lanutan 
30 or 35 fathoms near the former, and from 40 to 56 fathoms about mid-channel, decreasing 
to 20 and 18 fathoms near Landfall Island and the ledges of rocks to the eastward of it: the 
bank of soundings is about 43 or 5 leagues broad East and West,- the bottom mostly coral, 
but in some places it is sand and mud. During the N. E. monsoon, the current sets fre- 
quently through this channel to the N. W.; in the S. W. monsoon it sets mostly to the east- 
ward, although in fine settled weather, tides prevail among these islands, the flood setting 
to N. N. E., and the ebb to the S. S. Westward. 


GREAT ANDAMAN, extending from Cape Price, its N. Eastern extremity, in lat. Geo. site 
13° 34’ N., lon. 93°9’ E., to the S. E. point in lat. 11° 30’ N., lon. 92° 56’ E., or nearly S. 4 end of Great 
W. about 42 leagues in length, and from 6 to 10 leagues in breadth: although generally s« 
considered as 1 large island, it is in reality composed of 3 islands, separated from each 
other by 2 narrow straits, 1 in about lat. 12°50’ N., and the other in 12°10’ N.; there 
is thought to be depth sufficient in these straits for a vessel not drawing much water, but 
they are too contracted to be navigated except by boats, or very small vessels. About 6 or 


* By Capt J. Ritchie, but Capt. Hall, made the lat. of Great Coco 14° 11' N., lon. 93° 25’ E. 

+ But Capt. Henderson, and Capt. Bennett, both experienced commanders in the country trade, have informed 
me, that the brig Daphne although drawing only 10 feet water, struck lately on a sunken rock which lies 7 miles 
south of the Little Coco. | 

E 2 
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7 miles to the W.S. W. of Cape Price, is situated Cape Thornhill, the N. W. extremity of 
the island, off which at a small distance, there are 2 islets called Cliff and Reef Islands, 
and 3 miles to the northward of these, lies West Island: about 6 miles to the N. Eastward 
of the latter, in lat. 13°39’ N., is situated Landfall Island, fronting the North end of the 
Andaman, at the distance of 4 or 5 miles, the East part of it bearing nearly North from 
Cape Price. It is the largest of these islands, of level aspect, and may be seen about 6 


. leagues; there is off its eastern point an islet called East Island, and both are encompassed 


Channels, 


and dangers 
mear it. 


by a reef having 3 fathoms on its western verge, which should not be approached under 18 
or 20 fathoms in any part, particularly in the night or in thick water. 

The channel between Landfall Island, and the north end of the Andaman, should not be 
attempted, for it is dangerous and véry narrow,* having in the middle of it Cleugh’s Reef, 
with rocky ground and overfalls on either side of that shoal. The soundings in this channel 
vary from 18 to 10 fathoms in the western and middle parts, increasing to 25 and 30 fathoms 
at the eastern entrance. The flood sets through to the eastward and the ebb to westward, 
high water about 5 hours on full and change of the moon. 

Ranger’s Ledge, bears East about 3 miles from East Island, and close to it on the outside 


lies Jackson’s Ledge, both dangerous shoals; to the S. Eastward of these about 7 miles, and 


Port Corn- 
wallis, 


To dpproach 
it trom the 
westward. 


nearly 3 leagues E. by S. from Cape Price, lies Union’s Ledge in lat. 13° 20’ N., another 
dangerous shoal. Between the Andaman and these shoals, the bottom is mostly rocky with 
great overfalls ; ships ought, therefore, to pass always outside of the shoals, in deep water, for 
at a small distance to the eastward of Jackson’s Ledge, there is from 18 to 20 fathoms, and 
near Union’s Ledge 30 and 40 fathoms. The edge of the bank of soundings extends only 
about a league outside of this ledge, rendering the approach to it dangerous in the night, or 
in thick weather, when the land is not visible. : 


PORT CORNWALLIS, in lat. 13°18’ N., about 16 miles to the southward of Cape 
Price, is an excellent bay or harbour, extending about 2 leagues into the land in a N. West- 
erly direction, and in breadth about 1 league. There are in it several small islands, of which 
the most conspicuous is Chatham Island, about 2 miles long; it contains also several creeks 
and coves; high water at 43 hours on full and change of the moon. ‘The entrance is about 
# mile wide, with 18 fathoms in mid-channel, formed between an islet at the North point 
and a reef projecting from the South point; the depths within, decrease from 12 regularly to 
7 and 6 fathoms, and the least water in the harbour is 5 fathoms.f To the northward of 
this harbour, near the shore, there is a group of islands surrounded by a reef; and about 4 
or 5 miles to the southward, lie Ragged Islands, being 4 islets contiguous to the shore, with 
regular soundings 13 and 15 fathoms near them, and 25 to 29 fathoms, about 3 miles distance. 

Ships coming from the westward with a fair wind, and intending to stop at Port Corn- 
wallis, ought to keep at 4 miles distance from West Island and Landfall Island, and at 
least 2 miles from the North point of the latter; having steered from hence, East 9 or 10 
miles, they may haul to the southward and pass outside of Ranger's, Jackson’s, and Union’s 


** It is sometimes called Pondicherry Passage, the French ship of that name having forced her way through it 
in]750. The Admiral Pocock, Captain Cleugh, also went through it in December 1764; no ship, however, 
ought to enter it, except in a case of great necessity. 

+ This excellent harbour being land locked on every side, and surrounded by lofty mountains clothed with 
impenetrable forests, is very secure from all winds, and the scenery of nature is here uncommonly grand. A 
Colony from Bengal first settled at Port Chatham near the South end of the island in 179!, which was removed 
(by advice of Admiral Cornwallis) in 1793 to port Cornwallis; but the impenetrable forests being unfavorable to 
cultivation, with incessant rain in the S. W. monsoon, rendering the place unhealthy, the Colony was withdrawn 
after a few years residence on the island. The inhabitants of these islands are Negroes of small stature, very 
black, but strong and well shaped ; they subsist chiefly on what fish they kill with darts, or shell fish procured 
among the rocks; but in tempestuous weather these are not always obtained, and hunger and cold sometimes. 
deprive those miserable savages of existence. 
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Ledges. In thick weather during the S.W. monsoon, it will be prudent, after making 
Landfall Island and passing to the northward of it at a moderate distance, to steer East un- 
til out of soundings; or to keep in deep water on the outer verge of the bank, to round the 
Ledges with safety, for Union’s Ledge is about 3 leagues from the shore, and not far within 
the edge of the bank of soundings. 

About 3 leagues to the southward of Port Cornwallis, is situated Saddle Mountain, the , , : 
highest on these islands, which is discernible at 20 leagues distance; it appears in the form Mountain. 
of asaddle when viewed either from the East or Westward, and its North peak is in lat. | 
13° 10’ N. is 

About 5 leagues to the southward of the Saddle Mountain, lies Sound Island, fronting the ..... .. a. 
East entrance of Andaman Strait, called Stuart’s Sound, having 70 and 80 fathoms very *uward. 
near it, and no soundings about a league off shore; and the whole of the East coast, from 


Saddle Mountain to lat. 12° 36’ N., is steep and mountainous. 


DILIGENT STRAIT, is formed between the East coast of Great Andaman and some = 
contiguous islands, and a group or chain of larger islands about 3 to 5 leagues off it, ex- oe 
- tending from lat. 11°48’ to 12°20'N. Itis 2 and 3 leagues wide, except toward the mid- 
die, it is only about 2 or 3 miles in breadth betwixt the nearest islands, where the least water 
found, was 8 fathoms; and from 17 to 25 fathoms in the northern part of the strait, and in 
the southern part from 30 to 40 fathoms. The islands which form the East side of this 
strait, are generally high, covered with wood, and connected together by reefs; a bank of iitnas. 
soundings extends a few miles around them, and along the coast of Andaman opposite, but 
a few leagues to the southward, this coast becomes very steep. At the north part of Dili- 
gent Strait, there are several shoals, and reefs project from some of the islands; the an- 
chorage in the middle of it is good, with shelter from all winds. Opposite to these islands, 
in lat. 12° 2’ N. lies the eastern entrance of Middle Strait, which divides the Middle Island 
of Great Andaman from the Southern Island; and 3 or 4 miles farther South, Port Medows, 

a small harbour is situated, with another bay or inlet near it. 


PORT CHATHAM, in lat. 11° 41’ N. and 4 leagues from the South end of Great An- 9,4 cua 
daman, extends a considerable way inland, having 13 fathoms in the entrance, near the ™"- 
islet fronting it, called Ross Island, and there are other islets and reefs inside. From 
thence to the South point, tae coast is bold, with various depths on the bank of soundings 


lining the shore. 


_ WEST COAST of Great Andaman, has a bank with various depths, stretching along , oa. o 
it, and extending much farther out in some parts than the soundings on the eastern Grest Ande 
Coast. Nearly West from the Saddle Mountain, about 8 or 9 leagues from the West side 

of the island, there is an extensive part of the bank, which is very shoal, and probably dan- 5.4 omit. 
gerous; although its dimensions and true position are very imperfectly known. Captain 
William Richardson, states, that his chief officer ran West On it 2 leagues in soundings from 

6 to 43 fathoms ; he supposed that to be its breadth, and the length to extend North and 

South, parallel to the coast. A country ship from Masulipatam bound to Pegu, at day 

hght, on the 20th of September, 1792, saw the Great Andaman bearing East, and observed 

at noon in lat. 13° 0! N. then distant from the island 9 or 10 leagues. From hence she 

steered 3 or 4 miles to the eastward with a light breeze, and at 2 P.M. Coral Rocks were 

pre ved under her, covered apparently with so little water, that the rudder seemed nearly 

u touch them, they hauled instantly to the westward, and soon got into deep water. In 

ire > 1795, the Company’s ship Pitt bound from Bengal to England, had the Saddle Moun- 

Fo bearing East 9 or 10 leagues, and the extremes of the Great Andaman from N. E. by 
to S. E. by S., she then tacked in 14 fathoms and had 8 fathoms coral rocks in stays. 
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Standing to the northward with a light breeze, she had 11, 74, 14, 16, 24, 18, 12, to 9 fa- 
thoms, in the first part of the night, tnen tacked and stood S. W. by S., deepening gradually 
till day-light. At sun-rise the mountain bore E. N. E., and the extremes of the land from 
N.E. by N. to 8. E. by S., distant 9 or 10 leagues, then in 60 fathoms. Between the 


shoal bank and the cvast, the soundings vary from 40 to 20 fathoms, and 15 fathoms near 
the land. 


Pot And = =PORT ANDAMAN, situated about 14 leagues to the southward of West Island, is 

' formed between the West entrance of Andaman Strait and a long island fronting it ata 

small distance, called Interview Island, that extends from lat. 12° 47’ N. to 13° 1’N, 

tad,” ~=©6 About 5 miles off its North end, there is a small island with an extensive reef projecting 

from it toward the North point of the former, betwixt which and the reef, there is a passage. 

A reef projects from the South end of Interview Island, with 14 fathoms close to, and also 

within it, in the entrance of the Port; and to the northward betwixt that island and the 

coast, lie several islets and rocks; other small islands are interspersed along the coast, from 

Interview Island to the N. W. end of the Andaman, with soundings near them, from 12 
to 25 fathoms. 


coast from From Port Andaman, to the western entrance of the Middle Strait, in lat. 12°12’N., 
ward, some islets and reefs line the shore. About 5 leagues off, in lat. 12° 30'N., opposite to an 


island near the shore called Flat Island, there is a bank with 12 fathoms on it, and 30 to 40 
fathoms between it and the land. In lat. 11° 56’ N. there is an inlet called Port Campbell, 
with some islets at the entrance, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside. About 7 leagues farther to the 
southward, there is a group of small islands connected by reefs, called the Labyrinth, that 
projects around the 8. W. end of Great Andaman. 


Geo. site ot = NORTH CENTINEL, about 8 leagues distant from the S. W. part of the Andaman, 

nel. and bearing West from the Labyrinth, is a level island covered with trees, about 5 or 6 miles 
in extent North and South, and may be discerned about 6 leagues off. The shore is rocky, 
and 2 islets lie at the South end, and 1 at the N. W. end of the principal island. The 
centre of it is in lat. 11° 33’ N., lon. 92° 24’ E., or 5° 56° West of the South end of Junksey- 
lon, by chronometers, measured by me in 1800. Captain Clarke, of the True Briton, made 
it in lon. 92° 24’ E. by chronometers, measured from Madras observatory in 1801, and 
Captain P. Heywood, in 1802, made it also in 92° 24’ East byechronometers and lunar ob- 
servations. ‘There is said to be fresh water upon this island. The bank of soundings ex- 
tends from the West coast of the Andaman a little beyond the North Centinel, with various 
depths on it from 20 or 30, to 50 fathoms, the bottom sand and coral toward the shore ; 
but in 40 and 50 fathoms it is generally ouze. 


south Cente = SOUTH, OR LITTLE CENTINEL, in lat. 11° 0'N., bearing from the former 
about 8.3 E. distant 11 leagues, and 7 or 8 leagues distant from the N. W. part of Little 
Andaman, is a sinall woody island about a mile in extent East and West, that may be seen 

about 6 leagues. From each end of it coral reefs project about 2 cables lengths, on which 

the sea breaks high in the S. W. monsoon. Abreast of the East end of the island, about a 

1 mile off, we had no ground 40 fathoms, but about half way between it and the N. W. part 


of the Little Andaman, there is ground, 45 and 50 fathoms, decreasing to 13 and 10 fathoms 
within 1 or 2 miles off that shore. 


Rutindie RUTLAND ISLAND, near 3 leagues in length, 2 in breadth, and of considerable 
couions height, is separated from the South end of Great Andaman by a narrow strait called 
cous. Mac’Pherson’s Strait, although formerly considered as part of that island. This strait is 

scarcely } of a mile wide at the North poit of Rutland Island, having 10 and 12 fathoms at 


the West entrance, and generally from 16 to 19 fathoms all the way through. 
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At a small distance from the West point of Rutland Island, there are 2 small islands 
called the Twins, with a reef projecting from them a little way to the West and Southward, 
near to which, the depths vary from 12 to 22 fathoms; and off the S. E. point of the same 
island, there is a group called the Five Islands, and in some charts, Angue Islands, which 
are moderately elevated. Between the point of Rutland Island and the nearest of these, 
distant from it about a mile, there is a safe passage with deep water in it, 45 to 60 fathoms. 
Along the South side of theisland, there are regular soundings, of 13 to 18 fathoms about 2 
or 3 miles off; but nearly 2 leagues to the westward of the South point, and the same dis- 
tance S. Westward from the ‘Twins, there is a bank of coral rocks with 7 fathoms on it, and 
probably less water. The South end of Rutland Island is in about lat. 11°24/N. Var. 


1°10! East, off it in 1791. 


DUNCAN'S PASSAGE, formed by the islands, which extend from the Five Islands, __.., 
off the S. E. point of Rutland Island to the North end of Little Andaman, is very safe and Fase. 


commodious. | . 
The northern or small passage, through which Captain P. Duncan returned from Manilla, smau one 


described, 


in January 1760, is formed on the North side by the Five Islands, and on the South side Wit ue te 


. 


lands that 


e Island and the Sisters, being 3 or 4 miles wide, with soundings from 25 to 14 fa-drmu. 


by Passag 
The southern extremity of the Five Islands is in lat. 11°17’ N., from which pro- 


thoms. 
jects a reef to a small distance around these islands. Passage Island, of middling height, 


lies to the S. S. Westward 4 or 5 miles from these, and the Sisters about 7 or 8 miles to the 
' §.S. Eastward. The latter are 2 small islands near each other; the southernmost in lat. geo. site of | 
11° 10’ N., lon. 92° 58’ E., is sometimes from its shape, called Round Island. In coming “* ““*"* 
from the West toward the Great Passage, the Sisters are on with each other until they bear. 
N. 20° E., then they begin to open, and the North Brother is on the same transit line 
bearing from them S. 20° W., distant 11 miles, or in lat. 10°593/N. The Brothers are @ Brothers, 
small islands, when in one bearing S. 36° W., separated about 2 or 3 miles, and distant from 
the N. E. part of the Little Andaman from 4 or 5 to 8 miles; they are not so high as the 
other Islands, the trees on the southernmost are ragged, but on the North Brother they are 
perfectly level, which on this account is sometimes called Flat Island. 

The Great Passage, through which Captain Duncan went, in his passage to Manilla, crest pas 
formed between the South or Round Sister and the North or Flat Brother, is about 10 or tirecuons. 
1] miles wide, and very safe by day or night, if not too dark to see the land when near it; 
there being no danger, unless a reef projecting about 4 a mile from the North end of Flat 
Island be considered one, which by the water breaking on it, is always visible. If it be 
too dark, a ship may anchor in 12 to 17 fathoms sandy bottom in the channel, for the depths 
are generally from 12 to 20 fathoms sandy bottom, on the bank extending between Rutland 
Island and the North end of Little Andaman. This bank projects only a few miles to the 
eastward of the Brothers and Sisters, and 4 or 5 leagues to the westward of them, where it 
shelves suddenly to no ground, forming a deep concavity between the Centinels; for it takes 
a sharp bend from the North part of Little Andaman to the westward, and from Rutland 
Island it stretches out round the Great Centinel, joining the bank on the West side of the 
Great Andaman. | 

As reefs project from each of the Brothers, the space between them probably affords no 
safe passage for a large ship; but. between the South Brother and the N. E. end of the Little 
Andaman, there is a passage with 6, 8, and 10 fathoms in it, through which H. M. sloop 
Ariel went in 1790. It is about a mile in breadth, bounded by reefs projecting from the 
South Brother and Andaman, and being narrow, it should not be entered except from ne- 
cessity :—-the passage to the northward of the Brothers, ought always to be chosen in- 


preference. 
In light breezes and fine weather, a kind of tides set through the channels among these 
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islands to the East and Westward, but at times currents prevail, which are generally go- 
verned by the wind. In the N. E. monsoon, on both sides of the islands, the current sets 
mostly to the 8. W. or southward ; a ship running for Duncan’s Passage, should therefore, 
endeavour to keep a little to the northward in this season, and to the southward in the 


Opposite monsoon, according to the prevailing wind, that she may preserve a leading breeze 
to pass through the channel. 


Geo. site of LITTLE ANDAMAN, extends from lat. 10° 53’N., tothe S. E. point in lat. 10° 26’ N., 
damn. ~— Being 9 leagues in length North and South, and about 5 leagues in breadth at the middle of 
the island ; the South-east point is in lon. 92° 40! E., or 16 miles East from the North Cen- 
tinel by chronometer. ‘This island has an even appearance, a little convex, sloping from the 
centre toward the sea all round, and may be seen 6% or 7 leagues from the deck of a large 
ship. Like all the other islands, it is well clothed with trees, and 2 small runs of water 
fall into the sea, one at the North end, the other in a small bay at the N. W. part.* The 
soundings along the East and West sides of the island, are mostly from 10 to 18 fathoms 
- about 1 or 2 miles off, deepening about 5 or 6 miles off to 50 or 55 fathoms, then no ground ; 
the South side is more steep, there being no ground about 3 or 4 miles off shore, and 38 or 40 
fathoms within 1 or 2 miles of it, a little to the eastward of the’S. W. point of the island. 
From this point S. 79° W., 5 or 6 miles distant, there is a bank of coral rocks with 7 or 8 
fathoms on it, or probably \ess water ; which may be avoided by keeping farther out, or be- 
tween it and the S. W. point of the island, in a good channel, having 13 and 14 fathoms 

near the sandy point, and deepening to 20 or 25 fathoms toward the coral banx. 


Invisible INVISIBLE BANK, named so by Captain Blair, as the water did not seem discoloured 
ale upon it, lies East from Duncan's Passage, distant from the Sisters 14 or 15 leagues, 
extending North and South about 10 leagues, or from lat. 10° 56’ to 11° 27’ N., and is 
nearly from 2 to 3 leagues in breadth. The soundings on this bank vary from 17 or 18, to 
40 or 50 fathoms near its outer edges, where in deep water the ground is sometimes ouze 


or sand, but well in upon the bank, frequently foul and rocky, particularly near the dan-— 
gerous rock now to be described. | 


Geo. steot FLAT ROCK, in lat. 11° 8’ N., about lon. 93° 40/ E.,t bearing nearly East from the 
Fist Keck Sisters in Duncan’s Passage, distant 14 leagues, is very dangerous, being only 8 or 10 
feet above water, of circular form, about 30 yards in diameter, with rocky foul ground 
stretching out from it about twice its length, on which the sea breaks in bad weather. 
‘diectionsto This dangerous rock being situated upon the Invisible Bank, a little to the southward 
“Of its centre, the lead if kept going will denote the near approach to it, for soundings 

extend from it all round to a small distance, but farthest to the North, and south- 
ward. At a small distance from the rock, the depths are from 13 to 20 fathoms, coral 
and sand, increasing in standing from it all round to 30 or 40 fathoms toward the edge 
of the bank; but as the soundings are not always regular, it would be dangerous to 
approach the rock in the night or in thick weather; for at such times, when a ship is in 


* Like the Great Andaman, it is thinly inhabited, the, natives depending chiefly on what fish they can procure 
for subsistence. The inhabitants of these islands were long considered as cannibals, but it is now known, that if 
ever they deserved such appellation, it arose probably from excessive hunger and not from choice. It is how- 
ever, prudent, for boats landing at these islands to be on their guard, for a few years back, the boat of an Ame- 
rican ship in landing on the Great Andaman was assailed by a shower of darts from the natives in ambush behind 
the bushes, who rushed out and endeavoured to hold fast the boat. After firing some musket shots at them, 
they fled, but several of the sailors were wounded by the darts, one gentleman who went in the boat for amuse- 
ment, very severely between the ribs. . S 

+ Capt. W. Owen, in H. M. sloop Seaflower, made the breakers on the Flat Rock in Jat. 11°17’ N., lon. 
93° 29 E. and some other navigators, place it nearly in this longitude. | 
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the vicinity of the bank, the lead should be kept briskly going, and if soundings are ob- 
tained, she ought to tack or haul out immediately into deep water. The Flat k being 
directly opposite to Duncan’s Passage, is much in the way of ships from Mergui pro- 
ceeding by that passage in the N. E. monsoon, but with common attention it may always be 
avoided. 


BARREN ISLAND, in lat. 12° 153’ to 12° 17’ N., lon. 93° 54’ E., or 4° 24' West ceo. site se 
from the South end of Junkseylon by chronometers, measured by me in 1803; and ininé, _ 
93° 54’ East, by Captain Hall’s chronometers, in the Worcester, in 1795, is high, of an even 
appearance when viewed at a considerable distance, and may be seen from 12 to 13 leagues 
from the deck. It is of small extent, covered with trees, except near the crater of the vol- 
cano.* Captain Almes, who landed on it in 1801, found no soundings within 10 yards of 
the shore ; firewood could be got with difficulty, but he saw no runs of water. _ 

With Barren Island bearing N.N.W. 5 or 6 leagues, there is said to be a bank, where 
Captain Sharrington in the Bahar saw the rocks along side, and had 4 fathoms water. 

This account is rendered doubtful, for no signs of a shoal bank in the situation described, 
have been discovered for many years. | 


NARCONDAM, in lat. 13° 24’ N., lon. 94° 12’ E., bears N.-14° East, from Barren Geo. site of 
Island, distant 70 miles, by observations taken when passing between them ; Captain Hall, *""""" 
made it in lon. 94° 11’ E., by chronometers, and it is about 22 leagues distant from the 
nearest part of the Great Andaman. When in 21 fathoms close to Jackson’s Ledge, off 
Landfall Island, Narcondam was in sight from our mizen shrouds; and on the same day, 
when the observed lat. at noon was 12° 55’ N., the Andaman seen from the deck, bore from 
W.byS.45S.to W.N.W., Gap of Saddle Mountain W.by N. 4 N., Narcondam N. E.3N., 
and Barren Island not much elevated above the horizon S. by E.4 E. Narcondam may be 
seen about 14 or 15 leagues from the deck, being higher than Barren Island, and appears 
in the form of a cone or pyramid with its summit broken off. Close to it on the East side 
there is an islet or rock, and another at the South point; but it 1s bold and safe to approach 
all round, and, like Barren Island, of small extent. 


NICOBAR ISLANDS, with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


THE CHAIN or Archipelago, called Nicobars, and by the Malays, Nine Islands, ex- Nicova 
tends N.N.W. iW. and S.S.E. 3 E. about 53 leagues, having several safe channels 
among them:—8 or 9 of them are of considerable size, the others, 9 or 10 in number, gene- 
rally small. 


* It was not generally known that Barren Island was in an igneous state until 1791, when we passed close to 
it in the King Gecags; and perceived the crater of the volcano, with a quantity of very white smoke close to it. 
Since that time it has continued in the igneous state, subject to violent eruptions in the S. W. monsoon, or rain 
season. In November, 1803, the volcano was observed to explode regularly every 10 minutes, projecting | 
- time a column of black smoke dicularly to a great height; and in the night, a fire of considerable size con- 
tinued to burn on the East side of the crater, which was then exposed to our view. The crater is large, nearly 
in the middle, or rather toward the North side of the island, and only seen from that side; close to it on the 
West side there is a small hill, but the contour of the island seems not to have altered in 12 years, although the 
volcano has been subject to great explosions, and the crater of great dimensions when compared with the extent 
- ofthe island. The Thetis made Barren Island in 98° 53’ East, and the Mornington made it in 93° 54’ East by 
chronometer from Prince of Wales’ Island. | 
F 
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Geo. sive of CAR-NICOBAR, the northernmost of these islands, bears from the S. E. point of the 
’ Little Andaman about S. by E. distant 80 miles, its centre being in lat. 9°10’ N., lon. | 
92° 56 E., or 12° 34’ E. by chronometers from Madras. It is about 6 miles in length 
North and South, and 5 in breadth, very little elevated above the sea, except at the West 
side, and near the S. EK. point, there are small risings. The middle of the island is. covered 
with long rich grass, where multitudes of hogs are bred; near the coast there are fruit trees 
of various kinds, particularly, orange, citron, lemon, and lime trees; plantains, yams, and 
sweet potatoes may be also procured, but cocoa-nuts are in the greatest abundance, on which 
all the animals are fed, there being no sort of grain. Ships from the Coromandel coast, 
stop here at times, to load with cocoanuts, which they receive in barter for coarse blue cloth, 
or other piece goods; and with the cargo procured here, they proceed to Rangoon, where 

they receive for it in exchange, a cargo of plank for ship building. —s_, 

The inhabitants of this island are hospitable to strangers, and inoffensive to each other; 
they live in small villages near the sea on the different sides of the island, for the conveni- 
ency of carrying their cocoanuts to ships. A ship having a scorbutic crew, may touch here 
for a supply of hogs, or other necessary refreshments, and she may anchor on either side of 
the island in from 12 to 30 fathoms, near some of the villages; but soundings do not extend 
far out, the bank being steep, and the bottom mostly sand, or sand and coral, makes the an- 
chorage indifferent. The most eligible place to anchor at, is in a bay at the N W. end of 
the island in 10 or 12 fathoms, abreast of the watering place and village. The Minerva, m 
January, 1803, anchored in 8 fathoms, about 4 a mile off shore, with the village on the West 
side of the island bearing East, and procured a few hogs. The same ship returning from 
Bengal, anchored on the 13th of April, 1803, in 11 fathoms, with the extremes of the island” 
from N. E. by N. to S. W. and a village S. by E. 1 mile, where she remained 3 days during 
calms and light airs, sage up her water.* 

The City of London, November 15th, 1800, anchored at 10 P. M. in 15 fathoms, and at 
day-light the extremes of the island bore from E.4 N.toS.W:45S., the hill South, off 
shore about 2 miles. She filled up with good water, procured some fresh provisions, cocoa- 
nuts, limes, &c. for her scorbutic and sick people, and sailed on the 18th. 

The Ganges anchored on the 9th of November, 1805, m 15 fathoms, at the N. E. part 
of the island, bearing from West to S. by E.  E., and a village S. W. 3 S., off shore 13 
mile; here she remained 2 days procuring about 15 butts of water, the wells being nearly dry, 
and the surf rendering it difficult to get the casks from the shore; so the other side of the 
island seems preferable, when the season will permit a ship to anchor there. 

The channel betwixt this island’ and the Little Andaman, generally called the Ten 
Degrees Channel, is spacious, and clear from danger. 


naty Mave DBATTY MALVE, in lat. 8°463'N., bearing from the South end of Car-Nicobar about 
S. by E. 4 E., distant 7 leagues, is about 13 mile in length East and West, and half that 


breadth. It is destitute of water or inhabitants, aoe composed of an entire rock, covered 
with a thin stratum of soil, which gives root to some shrubs and scraggy trees. At the West 
end, it is of moderate height, sloping in the form of a wedge to the eastward, and has, 
therefore, been sometimes called the Quoin. At the S. W. end, about a mile distant, 
there are soundings from 25 to 35 fathoms, and 40 fathoms about $a mile off the West 
end of the island. _ : 


. ee Hay, of the ri: who touched here for refreshments, on the 28th of January, 1813, advises not to 
round the N. W. point of the island too close, as he got into broken water,-at 1} mile distant from it; and that a 
large ship ought not to come under 12 or 14 fathoms, as he did for the convenience of getting refreshments quick 
on board, fuaving anchored abreast of the village in 9} fathoms 1 mile distant, the North point N. E, 4 N., 
South point W. by S.; with 30 fathoms of cable out, a rock was seen under the ship, having only 72 fathoms 
water on it. A ship ought to anchor about half way between the N. W. point and the village, in 12 or 14 fathoms 
sand, but on no account borrow so near the village as we did in the Inglis, | 
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CHOWRY, in lat 8° 28} N., bearing S. 32° East from Batty Malve, distant about 7 ctowry. 
leagues, is of square form, scarcely 14 mile in extent. The S. E. angle consists of a large 
rock rising perpendicularly from the sea to a considerable height above the tops of the 
trees that grow on the island, which excepting this rock, is low and level, and not elevated 
more than 6 or 8 feet above the surface of the sea. 

Contiguous to the shore, cocoanut trees abound, and the whole of the level part of the 
island ‘is a continued orchard of tropical fruit trees, oranges, citron, limes, &c. The natives 
rear also hogs ahd poultry, and like those on Car-Nicobar, are friendly to ships that stop at 
the Island:—coeoanuts may also be procured here for the Pegu market. Soundings pro- 
ject out 1 or 2 miles from the shore, particularly off the S. W. end of the island, ships 
may anchor in 15 to 25 fathoms. On the N.E. side there is a village, with anchorage 
abreast, in 20 or 30 fathoms sandy bottom. | 


TERRESSA, extending N. W. and S. E., between lat. 8° 12’ and 8° 22’ N., is about 4 Gen. site of 
leagues in length, and.5 miles broad at the N. W. end, but scarcely half so much at the 
S.E. end; the North end bears from the nearest part of Chowry S.S. E. 4 E., distant 
6 miles. Terresa, when viewed at a considerable distance, appears like 2 islands, the 
land toward each end, particularly the North part, being much higher than in the 
middle. Its animal and vegetable productions are the same as on Car- Nicobar, but it is 
less populous. There is anchorage both on the East and West sides of the island; on the 
West side, the depths are from 30 to 40 fathoms within + or 4 mile of the shore; at the 
South point where a reef projects out into the sea, it is not so steep, for a ship may anchor 
in 30 fathoms coarse sand, near the S. E. point of the island. This point, I made in Ion. a 
93° 20’ East, or 12° 58’ East by chronometers from Madras. , 


BOMPOKA, separated from the S. E. end of Terressa by a channel about 2 miles wide, Sompoka, 
is a small island, formed of a mountain partly covered with wood. Its summit is a sharp 
ridge, extending North and South about half the length of the island, from which the de- 
clivity on all sides is regular to the water's edge. This island is noted for its women bein 
more fair and more handsome, than any of the Nicobarians. In the channel betwixt it me 
Terressa there is said to be safe anchorage, particularly inside, in 15 or 20 fathoms tnder 


Bompoka. : 


KATCHALL or Tillongchool, situated to the S. eastward of the South end of Ter- Katenu. 
ressa and Bompoka, and separated from them by a fine safe channel about 54 leagues 
wide, is of triangular form, each side being about 3 leagues in extent. The North and 
West sides are moderately elevated, of level appearance, but toward the middle, and S. E. 
part of the island, the land is higher, and may be discerned about 8 leagues. It is 
covered with wood, and along the N. W. side there is anchorage in 15 to 25 fathoms 
coarse sand, from‘ 1 to 2 miles off shore, but the N. E. side is steep, having no ground °* “* 
100 fathoms about 4 a mile from it. The West end of Katchall is in about lat. 7° 54/ 

N., lon. 93°29! East, or 13° 7’ East from Madras by chronometers, measured by me in 
1798 ; and captain C. C. M‘Intosh made it 13° 6’ East from Madras by chronometers, in 1797. 

Ships may pass at discretion, through any of the channels between Car-Nicobar and 
Katchall, they being all very safe. Steering. in the Anna for the Sombreiro channel in 
August, we were horsed to the northward by a current, and made Katchall bearing E. S. E. ; 
bore away to the northward of it, and Camorta, and passed between the latter and Tillang- 
chong, through an excellent channel. | 

NONCOWRY HARBOUR, in lat. 8°O' N., lon. 93°41’ E., distant from the East ceo. site o 
side of Katchall 4 or 5 miles, formed by a narrow channel that separates the Island farteer.” 

z 


Direetions. 


Nonscowry 
Teland. 
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-Noncowry from the South part of the Island Camorta, is very capacious, and will sliel- 


ter a large fleet of ships from all winds. Having an entrance at each end, 1 to 
the eastward, another to the westward, with soundings close to them, where ships may 
anchor occasionally, makes it very convenient ; and they may enter or depart from it in every 
month in the year. The western entrance about ¢ of a mile, or 100 fathoms wide, is 
formed between 2 steep points of high land, and the depths in it are generally from 27 
to 35 fathoms: outside of it, a sand bank with irregular soundings from 6 to 12 fathoms, 
and patches of rocky bottom, project a little way from the S. W. point of Camorta. The 
eastern entrance is very little wider than the former, being contracted by rocky banks which 
line the shore on each side, having 12 and 14 fathoms close to them, and from 18 to 20 
fathoms in mid-channel. Outside of this narrow part of the entrance, there is less water in 
the outer part, betwixt the South end of the Island Trincutte and the N. E. end of Noncowry ; 
but in mid-channel, never less than 6 fathoms, and generally 5 or 6 fathoms, close to the 
rocky banks that bound it on each side. 

The tide runs strong with eddies through the western entrance in the springs, but it is safe 
with a steady fair wind, particularly when departing from the harbour. The eastern entrance 
is preferable for going in, being rather wider, with less water; and there is safe anchorage 
outside of the narrow part, in the space betwixt Trincutte and the East side of Camorta, which 
is called False Harbour, having various depths from 6 to 10 fathoms, but it becomes very 
shoal to the northward. 

The harbour is separated into 2 parts by 2 points of land facing each other; the 
easternmost called Cross Harbour, from its form, is smallest, and contains several shelves 
of rock in the southern arm of it, with 5 or 6 fathoms close to them ; here ships might be 
hove down to their own guns, the water being perfectly smooth in all kinds of weather. 
The western or largest part of the harbour is a great bason of an oblong square form about 
2 miles long and 1 in breadth, with a cove on the West side, and another at the South end. 
In the N. W. part there is a rocky bank, with 5 and 6 fathoms water on it, but the depths 
throughout the harbour are generally 10 or 12 fathoms near the shore, and 18 or 20 fathoms 
in the middle, except near the western entrance there is from 27 to 34 fathoms. The 
bottom is all soft, good holding ground. The flood sets through the harbour to the east- 
ward, but with very little velocity inside; high water at 9} hours, on full and change of the 
moon, and the tide rises 8 or 9 feet. Var. 1° 30/ East, in 1791. 

Ships going in or out by either entrance, should endeavour to keep in mid-channel be- 
tween the Points, with people on the fore, or foretopsail yard, to look out for the edges of 
the rocky banks that line the shores. 

A few Danish, or Moravian Missionaries, have been settled here many years, for the 
purpose of converting the natives to christianity; the village at Cross Harbour where 
they reside, is called by them, Herman. There is little to be got here, the land being 
hilly and not cultivated, although on the North side of the harbour the soil is good, and 
will admit of cultivation. Water is got in wells, although it is rather scarce in the dry sea- 
son. The Bellona and Isabella went into the harbour in November 1795, and could only 
procure a small supply of water, a few hogs, and 1 or 2 bullocks; although the Danish 
Chief gave them his assistance. The natives will barter what refreshments they have for 
tobacco, in preference to cash, and shag from Java they are very fond of. 


NONCOWRY, which gives name to the harbour, and bounds it on the South side, is 
about 4 miles in extent, of triangular form, rugged and uneven, almost covered with wood. 
It abounds with lime stone, is thinly inhabited, and little can be procured from it excepting 
timber, and some hogs. | . 

The harbour is considered unhealthy, by the noxious vapours arising from the impervious 
forests, and impregnating the surrounding atmosphere. .The largest of the Nicobar Islands, 
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are in general from the same cause, liable to the same disadvantage ; and the fever that pre- 
vails, called the Nicobar fever, (or jungle fever of the continent) frequently proves tatal to 
Europeans who remain long at these Islands. 


CAMORTA, or Car-Morta, on the North side of the harbour, is about 16 miles in cemors, 
length North and South, extending to lat. 8° 15’ N., and from 2 to 5 miles broad. The 
North end, and middle of this island, are flat and not much elevated, but about the harbour 
itis high, particularly on the West side, where stands the principal village at the foot of a 
perpendicular ridge. There is said to be several sorts of poon trees fit for masts, which grow 
on the island; and there are several places of pasturage, with a rich soil, producing yams, 
pine apples, plantains, guavas ; and sugar-canes are said to grow without cultivation notwith- 
standing, it is thinly inhabited. About 3 miles from the 8S. W. point, lies the mouth of a 
lagoon, which extends into the island a great way. Along the West side, there are soundings 
near the shore, and from the N. W. point, projects a reef of rocks, with shoal water about 
3 miles off. . 7 | 


TRINCUTTE, 2a low, level island, covered with beetle-nut and cocoa-nut trees, about 2 trincere, 
leagues in length, near to, and fronting the East side of Camorta, is separated from it by a 
narrow space ; which excepting the southern part, is shoal, and forms the first large opening 
in entering Noncowry Harbour from the eastward. There are soundings along the East side 
of this island at a small distance from it, 15 to 20 fathoms, and good anchorage in 8 or 9 
fathoms at the North end, between it and the N. E. part of Camorta. 


TILLANGCHONG,, including the small islands adjoining to its South end, extends from ritaschong, 

lat. 8° 29’, to 8° 33’ N., being 2 or 3 miles in breadth, and lies to the N. N. E. of Carmorta, 

3 or 4 leagues distant. It 1s a high oblong rugged mountain, that may be seen 12 leagues 

off, in maiiy parts covered with trees, and inhabited only by such persons as have been ‘ 
banished from the other islands. The East side of the island is steep, but close to the islets 

and rocks that line its western shore, and near those chained to its South end, the depths are 

from 36 to 42 fathoms. Betwixt the latter and the North end of Camorta, the channel is 3 

leagues wide and very safe, with a bank of soundings stretching from the islets off Tillang- 

chong to the Islands Camorta and Trincutte, on which there are 42 and 45 fathoms near the 
former, from 40 to 65 fathoms in mid-channel, and 18 or 20 fathoms near to Camorta. 


SOMBREIRO CHANNEL, bounded on the North side by the Islands Katchall and sombreire 
Noncowry, and by Meroe or Passage Island on the South side, is very safe, and about 7 “"""" 
leagues wide. Meroe is a low small island, about 3 leagues to the N. W. of the Little Nico- 
bar, and bears from the S. E. point of Katchall S. 13° E. distant 74 leagues, being situated ceo. site ot 
in lat. 7° 29/ N., lon. 93°46! E., or 13° 24’ East from Madras by chronometers. About" + 
3 leagues South from the S. E. end of Katchall, there is a coral bank with various depths ; 
the least water found on it has been 9 and 10 fathoms, but both to the northward and 
southward of it, there is no ground in the channel. Ships steering for it, if not certain Of with airee 
their latitude, should endeavour to fall in with the land on the windward side, according to “™ 
the prevailing monsoon ; and they may pass through without hesitation, by night as well as 
by day, if the weather is not too dark at the time. 

About 4 miles E. by S. from Meroe, and nearly the same distance from the North end 
of the Little Nicobar, there is a small island called Track, and another close to it on the 
East side called Trice, which are surrounded by rocks. Betwixt them and Meroe, the pas- 
sage 18 thought to be safe, with soundings from 12 to 20 fathoms; and betwixt them and the 
Nicobar, there is said to be a narrow and critical passage, with soundings from 7 to 18 
fathoms, which should never be attempted. : 


Little Nico. 
ber. 


St. Georges’ 
Channel. 


Directions 
for sailing 
through it. 


The current. 


Great Ni- 
cober, 


Gee: site. 
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The 2 large islands to the southward of Sombreiro channel, are sometimes called the 
Great and Little Sambilangs, but generally the Great and Little Nicobars; the former 
being the largest and southernmost of all the islands which form this chain. 


LITTLE NICOBAR, extends nearly N. E. and S.W. from lat. 7°13! to 7°26'N., 
being about 4 leagues in length, and half that breadth; it is moderately elevated and hilly, 
covered with wood, and steep to seaward; but there are soundings: all round, near the 
shore. On the N. W. side, a little to the westward of an island adjoining the shore, there 
is said to be anchorage off a small bay, where there is a run of water; but although this 
island and the Great Nicobar are said to have many inhabitants, they are more imperfectly 
known than the other islands; the natives being shy of strangers, seldom or never venture 
on board of ships passing. ‘They are, however, thouyht to be inuijensive, and have treated 
with lenity the people belonging to vessels that had the misfortune to be shipwrecked there. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHANNEL, formed between the Great and Little Nicobar, is from 3 
to 6 miles wide, and extending E. N. E. and W.S. W. about 5 or 6 leagues in length, with 
deep water in it, except near the western entrance. The bottom in general is foul, with 
strong tides or currents running in eddies through this channel; therefore, of late years, 
few ships have passed through it, unless accidently carried into it by an unexpected cur- 
rent. A little inside of the western entrance, the Island Condul is situated, nearest to 
the southern shore, and between them there is no safe passage. From the North end of 
the same island a reef projects considerably, betwixt which and the northern shore, is the 
proper channel, and ships that intend to proceed through, should keep nearest to the North 
side, or Little Nicobar shore, where there is said to be soundings, but none in mid-channel. 
The rocky bottom, deep water, and strong eddies, will however, always make it impradent 
to anchor, except to the westward of Condul Island, where the depths are moderate. 
On the. south side of the eastern entrance, off the N. E. end of Great Nicobar, is situated 
the smal] Island Cabra of middling height; and on the North side, the Island Monthoule, 
near the East end of Little Nicobar. The entrance into the channel, is between these 2 
small islands. 2 gs . 


THE CURRENT sometimes sets strong to leeward for several days together, through the 
various channels between the South end of the Little Andaman and the southernmost Nicobars, 
according to the strength of the prevailing monsoon ; but at times it slacks, or sets to wind- 
ward, particularly when the winds are light and variable. Under lee of the different Islands, 
there is frequently a kind of tides prevailing, when the current is setting strong to leeward 
through the channels between them. , | 

GREAT NICOBAR, extends N. by W. and S. by E., about 10 leagues in length, and 
4 or 5 leagues broad at the North part and middle of the Island, where the land 1s high, 
and may be discerned 11 or 12 leagues off. The South part becomes narrow, projecting 
out into a low level point about 14 or 2 miles broad, covered with trees, and having a sandy 
beach facing the sea. This point is in lat. 6°45’ N., lon. 94°0' E., or 10° 343" West from 
Pulo Aor by 2 chronometers exactly agreeing. By 3 chronometers agreeing to $ a mile, I 
made it 21° 1’ East from Bombay Castle, and Captain Mc’Intosh made it 21° 4’ East from 
the same, by good chronometers ; the mean 21° 24' East, will place it in lon. 94° 0! 10” E., 
allowing Bombay Castle in 72° 57/40” East of Greenwich, as desenbed in Vol. First 
of this work. > | me oo 

Captain P. Heywood in 1804, made the South Point of the Great Nicobar in lon. 
94°04’ E., by chronometers from Madras, allowimg the latter to be in Jon. 80° 213" E., and 
he made it in 92° 2’ E., by lunar observations. , . 2 = 
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The highest part of this Island is in lat. 7° 8'N., and in general, the whole of it is 
covered with trees. Soundings from 17 to 24 fathoms extend along the West coast, 
about 2 and 3 miles off shore; from the S. W. side the bank projects out about 2 leagues, 
or more, the depths on it being from 25 to 30 fathoms about 5 or 6 miles from the shore. 
From the South point a reef projects a considerable way into the sea, and lines the shore 
on the West side, with soundings near it of moderate depths, over a bottom of coarse sand 
and shells; the S. E. side of the point is thought to be more steep, although it seems pro- 
bable, that soundings extend along the East side of the Island near the shore, which part is 
generally avoided by ships, and therefore not well known. | 


WEST COAST of SUMATRA. * 


ist ACHEN, AND THE CIRCUMJACENT ISLANDS, WITH SAILING 

DIRECTIONS, WINDS AND CU RRENTS. | 

AS the GREAT ENTRANCE leading to MALACCA STRAIT from the westward, 

is formed between the South end of the Great Nicobar and Pulo Rondo, (the northernmost 

of the Islands off Achen) it seems expedient to endeavour to approximate their true situa- 

tions ; for they are often seen by ships approaching the Strait, or used as stations of departure 
in sailing from it, when bound to the westward. | 


PULO* RONDO, is in lat. 6° 44’ N., lon. 95° 14’ E., or 3° 47’ West from Pulo Pera, ceo. site 
measured by me twice, by good chronometers. Captain P. Heywood, made it 14° 52’ East denae 
of Madras by chronometers,f which places it in lon. 95° 14’ E., and he made it 5° 9’ West _ 
from the fort of Prince of Wales’ Island, which would place.it in lon. 95° 13’ East. 

From the South end of Great Nicobar it bears S.61° E., distant 84 miles, and being a 
high perpendicular rock of round form, may be seen 8 leagues from the deck of a large 
ship. On the North side it is steep without soundings, which is the case all round ; but 
to the southward, distant from it about 2 miles or more, there is a ledge of rocks above 
water, betwixt which and the N. W. end of Pulo Way, there is a safe channel about 3 or 


3} leagues wide. | 7 


PULO WAY, the largest of the Achen Islands, distant about 4 leagues to the S. East- pac way. 
ward of Pulo Rondo, extends in the same direction about 3 leagues in length. Being high 
and uneven, it may be seen 12 leagues; and along the South side of it, in some parts, there 
ig said to be soundings near the shore. | a a . « 


MALACCA PASSAGE, formed between Pulo Way and the Sumatra coast, is about 3 matsccs 
leagues broad, having in it the small Island Malora, or Pulo Buroo, about } channel over “”“*~ 
from the Sumatra shore. ‘The passage on either side of this island is yery safe, but between 
it and the Pulo Way the water is deep; whereas, that inside, has moderate depths for an- 
choring occasionally; 14 to 16 fathoms near Malora, and 9 or 10 fathoms near the Sumatra 
shore, which in passing Point Pedro must not be approached under 10 fathoms. :This is 
the best passage to approach Achen, in coming from the N. E. or eastward. | 


*Pulo, or Pooloo, signifies an Island in the Mala 
+ The Princess Amelia in 1811, made it 14° 61' East of as by ometers. 
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Geste¢  PULO BRASSE, and PULO NANCY, are high, and the principal islands of the 


bts ade group contiguous to Achen Head. Pulo Brasse fronts the sea to the N. W., and is very 
- high, of an even aspect, the North end being in lat. 5°46’ N., lon. 96° 6’ E., bearing from 
Pulo Rondo about S.S. W. distant nearly 7 leagues. Off the North end of it there are 4 
rocky islets, the northernmost of which 1s about 2 or 24 miles distant, and is about 25 feet 
above water, with regular soundings near it, 25 to 28 fathoms mud about the distance of a 
mile to the eastward and northward, but a reef projects from the North end of Pulo Brasse 
toward it and the other islets. The outer islet is bold to approach on the East, North, 
and West sides. 

Along the East side of Pulo Brasse, there is also 20 or 25 fathoms sandy bottom, at a 

moderate distance from the shore, where ships may occasionally anchor. 


sc )S/.] «BENGAL PASSAGE, formed between Pulo Brasse and Pulo Way, is about 4 leagues 
wide, and very convenient for ships sailing from Achen to the northward, as the current 
generally sets out, in that direction. Ships bound into Achen Road, seldom proceed through 
this passage, unless with a steady commanding breeze; there being no anchorage in it except 
near Pulo Brasse, the Malacca passage is thought preferable; ships coming from the S. 
Westward, generally to save time, adopt the Surat passage, but the Bengal passage is fa- 
vorable for ships bound out from Achen Road to the westward, as the current in the S. W. 
monsoon sets round Pulo Brasse to the westward from 25 to 40 miles in 24 hours. 


PuloNaney. PULO NANCY, nearly joins to the S. E. point of Pulo Brasse, but between them on 
the West side, there is Middle Island of considerable size,*with some islets or rocks near 
it on the South side. Very near the West point of Pulo Nancy there is a reef of rocks, 
which bounds the West end of Cedar passage on the North side, having 10 and 12 fathoms 
close to it outside, and 14 fathoms betwixt it and the point of Pulo Nancy, although it lies 
near the point.: - | | 


cearPss CEDAR, or SEDRE PASSAGE, formed between Pulo Nancy to the northward, and 
oe Stony Island and Pulo Gomez to the southward, is little frequented, although wider than 
the Surat Passage, and safer than generally supposed, there being soundings in it from 17 to 
20 fathoms in mid-channel. The only dangers are at the West entrance, rocks projecting 
out from Pulo Gomez to the westward, on which the sea breaks high in bad weather, and the 
rocks on the North side, close to the West point of Pulo Nancy already mentioned; there is 
also a reef that projects from the West end of Stony Island to the N. Westward a consi- 
derable way into the channel. Ifa ship proceed through this passage, it may be prudent to 
keep a boat a-head, sounding occasionally. 
~ Qn the South side of Pulo Nancy, about a large mile inside of the West point, there is good 
anchorage in 6 or 7 to 10 fathoms in a small bay; on the West side of which, fresh water 
may be procured, and plenty of firewood. . The narrowest part of the passage, is betwixt the 
reef projecting from the West end of Stony Island and the shore of Pulo Nancy, and there, 
it is about a mile broad. Between that reef and the N. E. end of Pulo Gomez, there is 14 
and 16 fathoms in a channel of communication from Cedar Passage into the Surat Passage. 
Stony Island and Pulo Chinchin, are steep on the North sides, having from 11 to 14 
fathoms close to them: from the East point of Pulo Nancy, rocks project a little way, and 
close to them there is 15 fathoms. 


4 


swuPu SURAT PASSAGE, is separated on the North side from Cedar Passage, by Pulo Go- 
und. mez, Stony Island, and Pulo Chinchin, which extend in the line of the passages, and the 2 
latter are chained together by rocks. On the South side, it is bounded by King’s Point, the 


western extremity of the land generally called Achen Head, situated in lat. 5° 36’ N., and 
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very little to the eastward of Pulo Rondo; it is a high bluff headland, and forms the N. 
Western extremity of Sumatra. In approaching it from the 8. W., no opening is peceived, 
the contiguous islands, Gomez, Nancy, and Brasse, appearing to join the mainland, when 
seen from that direction. ‘To the southward of King’s Point at 5 miles distance, on the 
South side of a low green point, there is a sandy bay, which at a considerable distance may 
be mistaken for the Surat Passage or a strait, the land there, being low near the sea, and 
covered with trees. In this bay there is a rocky islet, and at its South point, 2 rocks above 
water on which the sea breaks, with 12 and 14 fathoms near them, and the bay is lined by 
areef fronting the sea. From hence, King’s Point appears lke a steep hill; Pulo Gomez 
then resembles 2 paps, its western point being very low, with an islet adjoining, and breakers 
projecting a considerable way to the westward. To avoid these, ships steering for the 
Surat Passage, should keep nearest to King’s Point, which is bold with regular soundings 12 
and 14 fathoms sandy bottom at a moderate distance from it: and they may anchor occa- 
sionally to stop tide, near that shore, im 7 or 8, to 10 fathoms water. The South side of 
Pulo Gomez, is also safe to approach; the depths are 24 to 15 fathoms when its South point 
bears East from 1 to $a mile, 18 fathoms with it E. by N. 2 miles, 14 fathoms when E. 
by N. ¢ of a mile, and 13 fathoms when it bears E. N. E. about 1 mile; and regular 
soundings from 20 to 35 fathoms, extend about 2 leagues to the westward of it and 
King’s Point. 

If a ship about to enter the Surat Passage find the tide unfavorable, she ought to anchor Directions te 
under King’s Point until the flood is made, which sets directly through the passage to the through it, 
N. Eastward, and the ebb in the opposite direction; after weighing with the flood, she ought 
to keep nearest to King’s Point in passing between it and Pulo Gomez, where there are re- 
gular soundings and good anchoring ground, from 10 to 17 fathoms. - The narrow gut or 
gateway, at the East end of the passage, formed between Achen Head or the eastern extre- 
mity of King’s Point, and the opposite island, is only about 80 or 90 fathoms wide, with 30 
and 35 fathoms rocky bottom, and the tide sets through it with great rapidity, 5 and 6 miles 
an hour in the springs. If the wind is contrary, a ship should back and fidl through this or ont to sea. 
Narrow part, with her head toward the windward shore, keeping rather nearest to King’s mee 
Point, which is perpendicular and steep to; whereas, the shore of the opposite island, is not 
so bold. A ship proceeding to sea in the S. W. monsoon, should enter it with the first of 
the ebb, with the main-topsail aback, and her head toward the Sumatra shore if the wind is 
at S. Westward; but the eddies occasioned by the rapid tides, sometimes carry a ship’s head 
round in every direction, when driving through this narrow pass, particularly in light winds. 
It being formed between 2 points, and of little extent, a ship is soon drifted. through; and 
there being anchorge on each side of the entrance at a small distance, this passage may be 
considered (although narrow) tolerably safe.* | 

The Castle Eden, bound to Bengal in a fleet, anchored on the 3d of November, 1800, at 8 

P. M. in 13 fathoms, at the West entrance of the Surat Passage. At day-light she weighed 
and stood for it with the wind at S. E. shoaling gradually to 7 fathoms, and deepening af- 
terward to 25 fathoms no ground. She was in the narrowest part of the passage at this 
time, when the tide turned to the S. W., and set her fast astern; she was: permitted to drop 
into 8 fathoms fine sand, then anchored with Pulo Gomez S. 65° W., King’s Point from 
S. 16° W. to the easternmost extreme of the passage N. 75° East. At 4 P. M. on the 4th 
of November, she weighed with the flood, and went through the passage, then steered about 
E. N. E. to the anchorage at Achen, shoaling from 20 to 10 fathoms at 6 P. M. when she 
anchored with the river’s mouth bearing S. E. 3 E., distant about 14 mile. In the Surat 
Passage, it high water about 8 hours, on full and change of the moon. 


* The China fleet homeward bound, recently touched at Achen, and proceeded to sea by the Surat Passage ; 
the fleet bound to Bengal also went through it, and stopped at Achen for water in November 1800. 
G 
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ACHEN, in lat. 5° 36’ N., lon. 95° 26’ E.,* distant about 24 leagues from the eastern end 
of the Surat Passage, is a considerable town situated on the banks of a nver, which falls into 
the sea by several branches, separating the low country into islands; and this low plain formed 
between the foot of the mountains and the sea, is partly inundated during the rainy season. 
This was formerly a place of great trade, and frequented by ships from the different coun- 
tries in Europe, as well as those from China, and all parts of India, when the kingdom of 
Achen was powerful and flourishing; but it is now become feeble and much reduced, many 
of the Rajahs or chiefs, who formerly were tributary to the King of Achen, being now inde- 
pendant. Gold, camphor, pepper, sulphur, beetlenut, &c. used to be exported, and there is 
still some trade carried on by small vessels from different parts of India, but large ships sel- 
dom touch here, unless to procure refreshments. Rice, bullocks, poultry, vegetables and 
fruits, may be generally got in abundance, and plenty of fresh water. The principal entrance 
of the river has a shoal bar, which a boat can hardly pass at low water; but vessels from 20 
to 30 tons burthen may enter the river at high water, when the rise of tide is about 7 feet on 
the springs, high water at 9 hours on full and change of the moon, subject to irregularities 
from winds or other causes. ‘The common anchorage of the road, 1s in 8 or 9, to 10 or 14 
fathoms water, about 2 or 3 miles off the entrance of the river, in lat. 5°38’ N., with it 
bearing S. 4 E. toS. E. Here, vessels are well sheltered from the S. W. monsoon, which gene- 
rally prevails from April to November; in the other season, the easterly winds seldom are 
strong, but northwesters happen at times; these blow into the Bengal passage with great 
force, and require good ground-tackle to ride secure against them. In the road and near 
the shore, land and sea breezes are often experienced in both seasons, but the land breezes 
are very partial, seldom extending beyond the islands. The king of Achen resides generally 
at Tulosamaway, and Achen being seldom visited by him, it has in consequence, been little 
frequented lately by trading vessels; the chief places of trade to the eastward of Achen, are 
Pedir, Bourou, and Tulosamaway. Ships trading here, ought to be on their guard, and not 
put too. much confidence in the people with whom they trade, nor suffer them to be much in 
their debt ; when this has been the case, many ships have been cut off, as the easiest manner of 
settling their engagements. During these last 30 years, the king of Achen has been at war 
with some one or other of his subjects; and his fleet consisting of 12 or 14 snows and brigs, is 
continually cruizing from Tulosamaway round to Soosoo on the West coast. 


GOLDEN MOUNTAIN, OR QUEEN’S MOUNTAIN, situated a little way in- 
land about 7 or 8 leagues to the eastward of Achen, in lat. 5°27’N., lon. 95° 49! E., or 
1° 49! East from the South end of Great Nicobar, by chronometers, is a high regular cone 
about 6900 feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen about 92 miles from the deck 
in clear weather. When it bore S.S. W., distant from us 88 miles, the summit ;was seen 
from the deck a little elevated above the horizon. In clear weather, this beautiful moun- 
tain when visible, is a good mark for pointing out a ship’s situation in entering Malacca 
Strait, wher her distance from the islands is too great to admit any of them, or the land 
near King’s Point, to be discerned. There is a small mountain close to the Golden 
Mountain, called in some old journals the Orphan: the natives know these mountains by the 
appellation of Ya Mura, Ya Muree. 

Ships departing from Achen, may, if bound to the northward, pass out by the Bengal, or 
Malacca Passage, as circumstances render prudent; those bound to the westward in the 
S. W. monsoon, may proceed through the Surat Passage if the weather is favorable; other- 
wise, through the Bengal Passage, keeping close to the islets off the North end of Pulo 
Brasse, where a current will assist them in getting to the westward. This has been already 
observed in Volume First of this work, near the end, where directions are given for sailing to, 


* Capt. Basi] Hall, of the Royal Navy, in 1814, made Achen Road in lat. 5° 36}’ N., lon. 95°24 E. by lunar 
observations. 


| 
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and from Malacca Strait and Achen in the S. W. monsoon;* and a general description of 
winds and currents near Achen Head and the Nicobar Islands, will be found in an early 
section of the same volume; but a brief statement of the prevailing winds and currents, in 
this place, may be more comprehensive, and of greater utility. 


S.W. MONSOON, generally begins about the end of April, or rather early in May, be- Ts.w. 
tween Achen Head and the Nicobar Islands, and abates in October; although in October, 
and also in November, westerly winds frequently prevail. During the strength of this mon- 
soon, from May to September, the weather is often cloudy, with squalls and heavy showers 
of rain at times: the current is then generally found to set with the wind to the eastward sé cares. 
into Malacca Strait, but more commonly to N. Eastward; it is, however, liable to change, 
and set to the southward at times, particularly when the wind is light and veers to the west- 
ward. When the current in the S. W. monsoon is running in betwixt the South Nicobar 
and the islands off Achen, to the N. Eastward, there is generally a contra or eddy current 
setting along the coast of Pedir to the westward, which continues to set in that direction 
amongst the Achen Islands to seaward: therefore, all ships bound from Malacca to the west- pow to work 
ward, should in this seasdn keep near the coast of Pedir, and after reaching Achen they or orSi.. 
ought to go out by the Surat Passage, or through the Bengal Passage, observing to keep !ecc2," "™ 
close round the North end of Pulo Brasse, and then take every advantage to tack with the 
shifts of wind that are favorable for getting to the S. Westward. 

The King George, by beating in the open sea between Pulo Rondo and the Nicobars in 
July, 1791, was 14 days getting a few leagues to the westward of Pulo Brasse; had she 
passed inside of Pulo Way, and proceeded through the Surat or Bengal Passage, she pro- 
bably would have saved most of that time. | 

The Worcester, in May, 1795, bound to Bencoolen, working in the same manner too far 
out from Sumatra, could not get round Achen Head, and returned to Prince of Wales’s Is- 
land. She sailed again from thence on the 16th of June, steered along the Pedir Coast, an- 
chored at Achen on the 26th, and from that place got speedily out of the Strait, by passing 
close round Pulo Brasse. 

Many other ships have been greatly delayed by endeavouring to work out between the 
Nicobars and Pulo Rondo, against strong winds and N. Easterly currents in the S.W. mon-_—, 
soon; not knowing that a favorable current generally prevails close to the Sumatra Coast, 
and among the islands. | 


The N.E. 


N. E. MONSOON, mostly prevails in the entrance of Malacca Strait, between Achen Te %:? 
Head and the Nicobar Islands, from November to May, which is the fair season. In Oc- 
tober and November the winds are variable, frequently at N. W. and Westward; although 
In some seasons, the N. E. winds set in regularly in November. From this period to March, 
the N. E. monsoon is strongest, but at times it is liable to veer to the northward or N. W.; 
and westerly breezes of 1 or 2 days duration, have been experienced sometimes, in every 
month when the N. E. monsoon should prevail. Late in March or early in April, the 
N. E. and Northerly winds, become light and variable. When the N. E. monsoon blows 
steady, the current generally runs with the wind out of the strait to the westward. When 
the wind draws to the northward, the current a little outside of the Achen Islands, sets to asa current 
the southward between them and the Nicobars; and when the wind veers to West or S. .W 
it generally runs into the strait, or to the North-eastward; so that the current there, is in its 
direction and velocity mostly governed by the wind. This is however, not always the case, 
for at times the current is found to run oblique, or contrary to the wind, which requires the 


* See also, directions relative to sailing to, or from Achen, in the two sections of this work, where Rangoon 
and Mergui Rivers are described, with sailing directions. | 
G2 
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havigutot to be cautious when nod observations are obtained for the latitude; more particu- 
larly, when running for the entrance of the strait during thick weather, in the S. W. monsoon. 
Directions. = Ships heaving the Strait in October or November, when westerly winds are found to pre- 
vail, should follow the track already recommended for ships bound out in the S. W. mon- 
soon, that they may benefit by the westerly set on the coast of Pedir and among the Islands, 
or at least avoid the current running into the strait in the offing. 
_ The Thames in November, 1800, bound out of the strait to Europe, had the winds from 
5. W. with a current setting in between Pulo Rondo and the South Nicobar, which pre- 
vented her from getting out to the southward of the latter; she was therefore obliged to 
stand to the North-westward, and passed out betwixt the Car-Nicobar and the Little An- 
daman: from thence, she made a good passage to St. Helena.* . 

The Camden, from Prince of Wales’s Island in 1805, could not get out to sea between 

Pulo Rondo and the Nicobars, owing to light winds, and currents setting into the strait ; 
. and she was obliged to bear away on the 5th of November, for Prince of Wales's Island, 
to get an additional supply of provisions. 

The Rockingham and fleet, having arrived at Achen by the Surat Passage, remained 
there 8 days procuring water and other necessary supplies. On the 15th of November, 
1800, she sailed from thence through the Benyal Passage, with a current setting out of it, 
and on the following day (having been close hauled with the wind at W.S. W. and S. W.) 
made the Nicobar bearing W. 4 N. distant 8 leagues, the current having run 44 miles to the 
N. Eastward during the 24 hours. 

In the entrance of Malacca Strait, near the Nicobar and Achen Islands, and betwixt 
them and Junkseylon, there are often very strong Ripplings, particularly in the S. W. mon- 
soon; these are alarming to persons unacquainted, for the broken water makes a great noise 
when a ship is passing through the Ripplings in the night. In most places, Ripplings are 
thought to be produced by strong currents, but here they are frequently seen when there is 
no perceptible current. Although there is often no perceptible current experienced, so as to 
produce an error in the course and distance sailed, yet the surface of the water is impelled 
forward, by some undiscovered cause. The Ripplings are seen in calm weather approaching 
from a distance, and in the night, their noise is heard a considerable time before they come 
near. They beat against the sides of a ship with great violence, and pass on, the spray 
sometimes coming on deck, and a small boat could not always resist the turbulence of these 
remarkable Ripplings. 


2d. MONSOONS; CHANNELS ALONG THE WEST COAST OF SUM- 
MATRA; AND SAILING DIRECTIONS FROM ACHEN 
HEAD TO BANCOONGONG BAY. 


wee cost FYROM KING’S POINT, the general direction of the West Coast of Sumatra to Flat 
“rsuma® Point, its southern extremity in lat. 5°55'S., is about S.E. 4S., and the distance 294 
leagues, the equator dividing it nearly in equal parts. Numerous small islands, and dan- 
gerous shoals, are interspersed along different parts of this extensive coast, and a chain of 
large islands farther out, stretches parallel to it, at the distance of 18 or 20 leagues, between 
vericdicaa 480M Of which islands, there are safe channels. The winds are here, denominated the S. E. 
wind, and N. W. monsoons, agreeably to the direction in which the periodical winds are expe- 


* Captain Williams, of the Thames, observes, that notwithstanding he beat down the China sea against the 
S. W. monsoon in August and September, had he not lost much time endeavouring to work round the islands off 
Achen Head, he most probably would have reached St, Helena as soon as the ships which left China about 2 
months before him, and pursued the eastern route. 
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rienced to blow in South latitude, but they are subject to great irregularities on this coast, 
on account of the numerous Islands in its vicinity; and the 2 extremities being far distant, 
on different sides of the equator, the same winds cannot be expected at all times to prevail 
along the whole of the coast. Whilst the North part of the coast enjoys fine weather from 
October to April, N. W. winds with rain and squally weather, prevail on the South part; 
and in the opposite season, when the S. E. monsoon is blowing on the South part of the 
coast, the N. W. monsoon prevails with squalls and rain, close to the coast in North latitude; 
but outside of the islands, in the open sea, the wind is then generally between South and S. W. 


THE S. E. MONSOON, or dry season, generally begins in May and continues till s.z. mu 
October. In this season, when the southerly winds blow more steady and with greater “°*” 
force than usual, which is from June until late in September, there are no land breezes; at 
other times, brisk sea breezes prevail from S. W. and Southward in the day, and variable 
breezes from the land, or from the northward, in the night. Ships coming from sea in this +o approach 
monsoon, should if bound to Bencoolen or any other place well to the southward of the We.c2mon 
equator, endeavour not to fallin with the coast to the northward of their port, for several days 
may be lost in reaching it, when the southerly winds prevail. The Herculean bound to 
Bencoolen, fell in with the Pogey Islands so late as the 18 of September, 1803, and was 7 
days getting to that place, the winds constantly from S. Eastward. 

Although the S. E. or Southerly monsoon prevails most on this coast to the southward of 
the equator, North-westers are liable to blow for a few days at times, particularly about the % Wester 
full or change of the moon.* These North-westers are more common in North latitude, inver passe 
with southerly currents and frequent calms, rendering the navigation by the Inner Passage bound north. 
close alung the coast, very tedious and troublesome; more particularly, as ships are in many 
places, oblized iv anchor in the night on account of surrounding dangers; and in the day, by 
the prevalence of faint breezes, calins, and contrary currents. 

The Royat Geurze bound to Malacca Strait and China, left Padang on the Ist of July, 

1803, and proceeded along the coast by the inner passage; she made very slow progress, 
N. W. winds and southerly currents made anchoring so often indispensible, that it was the 
12th before she reached the equator, and the 6th of August, when she got to Achen Head. 

The Frigate Bombay, and Lady Castlereagh, in company, in 1804, were all July and part 
of August, getting from Bencovlen along the coast to the northward by the inner passage; 
and the latter ship struck on 1 of the rocky shoals about 10 miles off shore, in lat. 3° 4’ N. 


THE INNER PASSAGE, has been generally recommended to navigators, but it cer- 
tainly ought not; probably no ship should adupt it, unless when trading at different places 
on the coast, and it should seldom be chosen by ships bound to the northward in either mon- 
soon. The Outer Passage, to the westward of all the islands, in the open sea, is far oisiheum®” 
preferable ; for there, S. W. and southerly winds often prevail, when N.W. squalls and gang? 
variable baffling winds may be experienced close to the land. — 
The Arniston, bound to China by Malacca Strait, left Bencoolen, on the 25th of June, 
1802, stood directly to the westward into the open sea, where she got brisk southerly winds, 
which enabled her to pass Pulo Rondo on the 8th of July. Had she proceeded close along 
the coast, her passage might have been greatly prolonged, as happened to the ships men- 


tioned above. _ 
We were in the King George from the 26th of July to the 11th of August, 1791, getting 


* The N. Westers sometimes blow strong between Bencoolen and the entrance of Sunda Strait in December 
and January. The Rochester, and King William, were obliged to ride 3 days with topmasts struck, from the 
15th to the 18th of January, 1717, during a violent North-wester, about 14 leagues to the southward of 
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from Pulo Rondo to the equator, when bound to Bombay by the Southern Passage; the winds 
in the open sea to the westward of the islands, being then constantly between S. W. and South. 


N. W. MONSOON, prevails on the West coast of Sumatra, (particularly in South la- 
titude) from October to April; in some seasons N. W. winds begin early in October, but 
from this month to the middle of January, they generally blow strongest, attended often by 
much thunder, lightning, and rain. In March, the hard rains abate, and the weather be- 
comes more favorable. When the land and sea breezes prevail on this coast, which may 
happen at times in either monsoon, the sea breeze sets in between 10 A. M. and noon, sub- 
sequent to a calm, and declines with the setting sun, The land breeze begins early in the 
night, and continues until 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning, subject to many irregularities. To 
the southward of the equator, unsettled land winds, squally weather and rain, prevail greatly 
in the night during the N. W. monsoon; with sea breezes at N. W., W.N.W., or West, 
in the day, veering to W.S. W. and S. W. about the middle of March, or early in April. 

In most parts of India to the northward of the equator, the N. E. monsoon prevails when 
the sun is in the southern hemisphere, but on the West coast of Sumatra, it is changed to a 
N. W. monsoon by the direction of the land. From December to April, the weather is often 
settled and fine in North latitude, with land and sea breezes ; at other times, particularly in 
the springs, N. westers prevail, which blow stronger than any other winds upon this coast. 
They generally produce a considerable sea, rendering it precarious to ride at anchor in any 
of the open roads on the coast, when they blow strong; and it is very difficult to work to 
the northward, whilst they continue in force. 

The Alfred, bound to Prince of Wales’ Island and China, left Bencoolen, on the 22d of 
October, 1807; having a southerly wind at the time, Captain Welstead steered to the north- 
ward, intending to pass out into the open sea between the North end of Se Beroo and Pulo 
Mintao. ‘The wind shifted to N. westward, with frequent hard squalls, much rain, interven- 
irig calms, and southerly currents ; with this unfavorable weather, very little progress was 
made to the northward, and many of the people being disabled from duty by the heavy rains, 
they were obliged on the 29th, after 7 days loss of time, to bear away, and pass out, round 
the southern limit of the islands, opposite to Bencoolen. | 

_ It seems advisable at all times, for large ships bound from Bencoolen to Malacca Strait, 
to steer to the westward outside of all the islands, where in both monsoons, they will cer- 


tainly get much quicker to the northward by keeping in the open sea, than by following any 
of the routes inside of the islands. . 


THE CURRENT on the West coast of Sumatra is influenced greatly by the winds, and 
seldom runs to the northward, in either monsoon, except when the wind is blowing strong 
from southward, which will happen at times, particularly in South latitude. When N. wes- 
ters prevail, the current runs with the wind to the S. eastward, and it generally sets in this 
direction along the coast in both monsoons, particularly in North latitude. To the north- 
ward of the equator, when the current is setting to the southward betwixt the coast and the 
islands, it is frequently at the same time running to the northward, in the open sea, far out- 
side of them. In October, November, and December, it is generally tedious getting to the 
northward, particularly from the equator to Achen’Head, for baffing N. W. winds and sou- 
therly currents, are often found to extend a great way out from the coast in these months, 
particularly in the channels among the large islands in the offing, the current sets to the 
South, and S. Westward. 

To the southward of the equator, when at times the southerly winds blow with considera- 
ble strength from June to October, a drain of current is impelled to the northward, at which 
times it is rather tedious and difficult to work to the southward along the coast. 

The rise of tide on most parts of the coast does not exceed 2 or 3 feet in the springs; and 
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in places not far distant from the equator, it is high water about 6 hours at full and change, 
or when the moon is in the horizon. There is generally a considerable surf on most parts of 
the coast, which is highest in the southerly monsoon, during the spring tides. ‘ 


THE CHANNELS, or ROUTES, along the West coast of Sumatra, may be considered The cum- 
as 3 innumber. ‘That to the westward of all the islands in the open sea, recommended as rontes px 
the best at all times, has been described above, as the OUTER PASSAGE. The space cea. 
between the chain of large islands in the offing, and those smaller islands contiguous to, and 
interspersed along the coast, may be called the MIDDLE PASSAGE, which is generally 
from 4 to 10 leagues distant from the shore of Sumatra, and is connected with the INNER 
PASSAGE in some places. This route should not be followed when bound to the north- 
ward, nor at any time, if it can be avoided without inconveniency, for ships are liable to be 
drifted about by currents when the winds are faint and baffling, there being no anchorage ; 
and in some parts toward the main, dangerous coral shoals from 1 to 2 and 3 fathoms under 
the surface, shoot up from deep water at the edge of soundings. The Inner Passage, close 
along the coast, and betwixt some of the islands near it, having in many places moderate 
depths for anchoring occasionally, is preferable to the Middle one; but on account of the Dangeross 
numerous small islands, and many dangerous shoals, the true positions of which are not cor-~ 
rectly determined, it is to persons unacquainted, an intricate and embarrassing passage, and 
should only be adopted by vessels trading to different parts of the coast. Ships proceeding 
by it are generally obliged to anchor during the night, but the Middle Passage being wide, 
with few dangers, they may run in it night or day, when the weather is clear and favorable. 

It has been said, that all the shoals on this coast are whzle coral rocks, discernible from 
the mast-head a mile off in the day time, even when they are 3 fathoms under water. This 
is certainly a great mistake, for many of the shoals consist of black rocks, not discernible 
until close to them, although covered only with 8 or 10 feet water. Several ships have, 
therefore, grounded upon these shoals in the day time, before they could be perceived. A 
good look out from the mast-head is nevertheless useful, particularly when the sun shines, 
for many of the dangers will then be discernible before they are approached very close. 

Ships bound to parts of the coast situated betwixt Bencoolen and Tappanooly, may in tow to 


steer for the 


coming from sea, pass through some of the channels formed by the principal islands in the coast in co- 
offing, adopting a safe and convenient one, according to the season and prevailing winds: waward. 
an account of these channels will be found in one of the following sections where the islands 
are described. Ships bound to the northern part of the coast, any where betwixt Tappanooly 
and Achen Head, should pass to the northward of Hog Island, and make the land near to 
their port; but when northerly winds prevail, they ought to keep well to windward, and after 


making the land, coast along at a moderate distance to the place to which they are bound. 


FROM the-land of ACHEN HEAD, the coast extends about 4 or 5 leagues nearly S. coast from 
}E., to a cove on the North side of a small point of land called Siddo Harbour, where southward. 
cattle may be obtained; and from 12 to 25 fathoms are good depths to preserve in coasting 
along. OF this place, and to the northward, lie some rocky islets at.a small distance, the 
largest of which is called Pulo Roosa ; and 3 leagues farther southward, lies Saddle Island, 
with contiguous rocks above water, distant 1 or 2 miles from the shore. There is a peaked 
hill inland, to the eastward of Saddle Island, and 2 bays between it and Siddo Point. 

The coast is low near the sea, to the southward of Saddle Island, and extends about S. by 
E. 10 or 11 leagues to a point of land with an inlet and @ hills near it to the eastward, 
1 called Roosam Hill or China Hat, and the other Cleft Hill, from their appearance. 
Several isles extending to lat. 4° 30’ N., are interspersed along this part of the coast, about 
1 or 2 miles off shore, with 15 and 20 fathoms water near them. Cocoanut Island, about 
2 leagues to the northward of the Point, is the largest, and that called the Cap, lies farther 
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out, being about a league to the S. W. of the Point, with apparently a safe passage between 
it and a group of islets surrounding the Point. 

- From lat. 5° 0" N., to 4° 55’ N., there is a coral bank about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, said 
to have 5 fathoms water on it, and 30 fathoms close to it all round. This seems to be the 
rock bank, which Capt. Bennet says, bears about N. W. from Pulo Rovusa, with only 4 fa- 
thoms rocks on it in some places, and that he had passed over it several times in a sinall vessel. 


ANALABOO, or NALABOO, in lat. 4° 8/ 3°" N., distant about 7 or 8 leagues to the 


S. East of Cap Island, may be known by a grove of cocoanut trees on the point that forms 
the North side of the road, appearing like an island when first scen, the land being low 


along this part of the coast. A ship may anchor here with the puint bearing about N. W. 
in 7 or 8 fathoms, on the South side of a reef that projects a considerable way from the 


North side of a small rivulet, and procure fresh water, or other refreshments. Capt. Ben- 
net says, you may anchor in 5 fathoms with the Point of Cocoanut Trees W.45S., distant 
about 4a mile. A reef projects $a mile from the point, with only 5 feet water on it, and 
the sea does not break over it except in blowing weather. 

The soundings from the land o1 Achen tiesd to Cup Island, are in some pleces irregular 
over a rocky bottom, the depths generally 18 to 30 fathoms from 1 to 3 leagues off shore. 
In this space, ships should keep 2 or 3 leagues from the jand in the nizht, to give a proper 
birth to the rocky isles scattered along the coast. From Cap Island to Analaboo, the sound- 
ings are more regular, and the bottom soft; here, a ship may appivach the shore occasion- 
ally to 11 or 12 fathoms. 7 

From Analaboo to Cape Felix or Oujong Rajah, the course is 8. E. 4 E. to S. E. by S., 
distance 11 or 12 leagues, and the coast may be approached to 11 or 12 fathoms, from 2, 


to 7 or 8 miles off shore: near Cape Felix, the water deepens suddenly to 26 or 28 fathoms, 
and the coast trends from it eastward to Soosoo. 


. 


CAPE FELIX, in lat. 3° 46’ N.,* by noon observation taken in the Royal George, on the 
Ist of August, 1803, about lon. 96° 2’ E., is a low level headland, bearing from Soosoo town 
W.3 N., distant 4 or 5 leagues,t and forms the western extremity of the bay. The cape is 
bold to approach, but the bay of Soosoo contains several dangerous shoals, covered with 1, 
2, and 25 fathoms water; there is also much foul ground in it, with overfalls from 20 to 10 
fathoms, but the channel is wide and safe between the shoals on the West side of the bay, 
and those to the southward of Soosoo Point. A ship bound into the road, after coasting 
along about 2 or 3 leagues off, in 28 to 35 fathoms, when the road is approached, ought to 
keep a boat a-head to sound, if unacquainted,‘and steer in with Soosoo Point or the entrance 
of the river, bearing about N.E., or the town N. E. } E. Pulo Kio, a small point close 
to the beach, lies 13 or 2 miles to the westward of Soosco Point, and resembles it when first 
seen; it has the appearance of an island. A ship may anchor in 18 or 20 fathoms, with 
the houses of Soosoo N. E. by E., about 2 miles off shore ; or by choosing a clear birth with 
the boat, she may move into 9 or 10 fathoms near the entrance of the river, and anchor with 
Soosoo Point E.N.E. Soosoo Point, appears with 2 or 3 trees close to the houses, like a 
small island; steering in with it about N. E. 4 E., a tall tree near the middle of the bottom 


* Capt Bennet, by several observations made it in lat. 3°43’ N. Arrowsmith has placed this Cape in lat. 4° 
0’ N., and Heather in 4°19’ N., and De Apres in 4° 39’ N.; so discordant are the situations assigned to it by 
hydrographers, arising from a want of correct observations. It is, indeed, difficult and perplexing, to approxi- 
mate the true situations of many places on this coast, or those of the islands in the offing ; as they are little fre. 
quented by navigators ef much science, the chance of acquiring correct materials is almost precluded ; and as no 
regular survey of the islands, or the coast to the northward of the equator has been made, our knowledge there, 
is consequently very imperfect. 

+ Capt. Bennet says, it is 7 leagues distant from Soosoo, bearing W. j N. 
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of the bay will be seen, which bring N. E. 3 N., and steer direct for it until in 10 or 11 fa- 
thoms soft ground, then anchor within a 4 of a mile of Soosoo Point. The Royal George 
at anchor in 18 fathoms, had Cape Felix W. 4 N., the southernmost extreme of the land S. E. 
by S., and Soosoo town E. N. E., distant about 1 mile: Soosoo town is in lat. 3°43' N. ' 

This place is much frequented by small ships that come here to procure pepper and other 
articles of trade, but it 1s prudent to be always guarded against the perfidy of the natives, 
who have been several times successful, in assaulting and taking possession of the ships that 
came to trade with them.. 


MUCKAY, in about lat. 3° 23’ N, is a small place where the coasting vessels stop at Mucky. 
times to trade: if bound into this place, and being 4 miles off shore, bring the small bay of 
Muckay to bear N. E., and steer for it on this bearing; it is clear of shoals, but the anchor- 
age is not very good if you go within the N. W. point. : 

There are 2 shoals off Muckay in 23 fathoms, distant about 24 and 3 miles from the shore, 
and bearing North and South of each other. A course S. W. from Muckay will carry you 
out between the shoals, and when in 27 fathoms you are outside of them. av 

The course from Cape Felix to Muckay is S. E. by E. 4 E., in which track-do not come. 
under 27 fathoms water, as there are several dangerous shoals within this depth, and also 
many on the outside, some of which are dangerous. 


TUMPAT TUAN POINT, the southern extreme of the high land seen from Soosoo, Tmo 
distant from it about 7 leagues, some navigators place in lat. 3° 30’ N., but Capt. Bennet, e 
states it to be in lat.3°15’ N. Near this, lies Tellapoe Road in lat. 3°21’ N., by the ob- and other 
servations of Mr. James, who touched here in 1814, while trading along the coast; and?” 
another place called Labanacky, he made in lat. 3° 20’ N. 

Along this part of the coast between Achen Head and Soosoo, the weather is generally 
settled and fine in the northerly monsoon, with frequent land and sea breezes. ‘There is a 


shoal 14 mile off the first point north of Labon. 


POINT LABON, in about lat. 3° N., is nearly 17 leagues to the S. E. of Cape Felix, Point avon; 
and in sailing between them, great care is requisite to avoid several shoals interspersed along shale from 
the coast. ‘The Lord Castlereagh struck on one of them in lat. 3°4/ N., distant about 10 southward 
IniJes from the shore, and had no ground 40 fathoms close to it. This seems to be the shoal 
called Lagootsong by the natives, bearing S. W. from Tumpat Tuan Point, with only 10 
feet water on its shoalest part, as stated by Capt. Bennet, who struck on it in one of his 
voyages from Bengal to this coast. Betwixt lat. 3° and 3° 50’ N., he was very close to se- 
veral other shoals, before they were observed. In lat. 3° 30’ N., the Royal George passed 
over the tail of a shoal,* in 6 fathoms, when the rocks were seen along side; a little outside 
of it, they had no ground 85 fathoms, and 45 fathoms close to it on the inside; the depth 
from thence decreased gradually to 26 fathoms steering N. by W. toward Soosoo Bay. In 
lat. 3° 14! N., there is another shoal with 4 fathoms or less water on it, and 20 fathoms at a 
small distance inside: when at anchor on it in 5 fathoms, the extremes of the coast bore from 
7 N.W. toS.E. by E., and the White Rock N.N.E. 2? E., distance off shore about 
3 leagues. 

There is a rock in lat. 2°47’ N., about 4 leagues off shore, said to have been seen by 
Captain Burgh, in the ship Bergen; when near it, the northern extreme of the land bore 
N.W. by N., a mount with a circular projecting top N. E. by N., and another hill E.4.N. 


* This apres to be the same bank on which the Albion had 5 fathoms in lat. 3° 90'N., and 4 or & leagues off 
shore; she hauled to the S. W., and soon deepened to 50 fathoms no ground. 
H 
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icc: DAN COONGONG BAY, about 8 leagues to the S. Eastward of Point Labon, where 

mae ships may lie sheltered from N. Westers, has some rocks off its western extremity ; and there 
1s a shoal on the edge of soundings, about 3 or.4 leagues to the southward. The river and 
village of Bancoongong in lat. 2° 47'N., may be known by 2 small islands called Pulo Duo 
and Pulo Kays, situated near the river's mouth; there is also a mountain close to the sea, 
nearly as high as the others, which is formed like a saddle, with the highest end to the south- 
ward, and Bancoongong lies close under its northern end. A large ship may anchor in 15 
fathoms soft ground about $ a mile off shore, with the entrance of the river bearing N. 22° 
E., where she will be well sheltered from N.W. winds: vessels sometimes touch at this 
place to trade, there being a river and village on the East side of the point. 
_ There is a shoal 2 miles 8.8. E. from Pulo Duo; but off the village Sebadies, which lies 
East 2 miles from Pulo Duo, there is good anchorage in 12 fathoms 1 mile from the shore, 

Sebadies, sheltered from N. W. winds.. If bound into this road, and being about 3 miles off shore in 
25 fathoms, bring the village Sebadics to bear N. by E., steer in with this bearing, and anchor 
in 10 or 12 fathoms, the village N. by E., 1 or 14 mile, and Pulo Duo, about W. by N. 
24 or 3 miles. _ | 

sud ohier Bancoongong lies 3 miles to the N. N. W. of Sebadies: Touroumang is 4 or 5 miles to 

paces the E.S. E. of Sebadies, where a vessel may also anchor ; a little farther to the S. Eastward 
lies Songi Tanjang Bay, rocky and dangerous. 


3d. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING. ALONG THE COAST FROM BANCOON- 
GONG TO PADANG; ADJOINING ISLANDS AND SHOALS. ALSO 
DIRECTIONS TO SAIL FROM PADANG TO THE NORTHWARD. 


inark tor 


ariling to the tor, Ought to proceed by the Inner Passage between Pulo Banjack (or Baniak) and the main, 
and near to Passage Island. The land between Bancoongong Bay and Cape Sitve, 1s mostly 
low near the sea, and hilly inland. 
_., In coasting along, a ship may keep about 3 or 4 leagues from the shore, to avoid the shoals, 
and when Passage Island is seen, she should steer toward it. Within 2 miles of the main, 

Arocky With Baniak Peak bearing W.S. W. about 7 leagues, there is a rocky shoal having only from 

preted 2 to, 3 fathoms on it in some parts, with a safe channel of 8 and 9 fathoms between it and 
the Sumatra shore. | : 

Pasage Of this channel close along the coast, inside of the rocky shoal, the Cadogan’s journal 

’ gives the following description. December 5th, 1729, passed in 8, 9, and 10 fathoms re- 

gular soundings within a mile of the shore, between Cape Sitoe and the rocky shoal which 
lies off if, and at times could see a small breaker on the sunken rocks, which appeared to be 
2 miles distant from the Cape, and makes this passage probably safer than the other between 
the shoal and Passage Island, because you may venture within 3 a mile of the shore, although 
some charts erroneously place a sand projecting out a great way from the cape. 


Generatre TN sailing from the northward, ships bound to Sinkel, or other ports North of the equa- 


., PASSAGE ISLAND, called Java Javce by the natives, in lat. 2°21’ N., about 3 
leagues to the westward of Cape Sitoe, is low and sandy, with few shrubs, but 1 large 
tree of the Banian species, may be seen at a great distance, and the island may be discerned 
from the deck 4 or 5 leagues in clear weather. 

the adjacent The channel between the coast of Sumatra and Passage Island, is rendered intricate by 


and dangers. the dangerous shoals mentioned above, with only 2 and 3 fathoms rocks on them in some 
places, situated nearly midway betwixt the island and the main. Although there is a safe 


Passage 
Ialaud, 
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passage inside of these shoals, by keeping close to the Sumatra shore, yet many prefer the 
channel between Passage Island and the shoals, which is commonly adopted. 

In steering for this channel, a ship should keep about 3 leagues off the coast until Passage , ,,i 
Island is seen, then steer toward it, observing never to bring it more easterly than S. E., to thrersh te 
prevent getting too near the shoals and irregular soundings that project from its outside to a femthe 
considerable distance; 1 of which shoals is said to be 3 or 4 miles W.N.W. from the 
island. Having approached Passage Island within 3 miles, bring it to bear S. E. by S., or 
to the S.S. Eastward, and when ? or $ a mile off it with these bearings, it will be prudent 
to keep about the same distance in sailing along its eastern side, but not more than % of a 
mile from it, to avoid the shoals situated midway between it and Cape Sitoe: on account of 
these, the island must be borrowed upon, but not under 4a mile, for the flat is dry all round 
to the distance of a cable’s length at low water, and projects about a 4% mile, or rather 
more in some places, but is not visible at high water. By preserving the distance mentioned, 

‘the soundings will be pretty regular, and the depths never less than 10 and 12 fathoms, 
mostly rocky bottom. When Passage Island is in one with the Peak of Baniak they bear 
S. W. by W. ¢ W., and it cannot be mistaken, there being no other island betwixt it and 
the main. A good look out from the mast-head is requisite when passing through this chan- 
nel, as the coral shoals may be discerned in clear weather, but the flat surrounding Passage 
Island cannot be always distinguished. When through the channel, which is about a mile in 
length, the island must be kept between N. N. W. and N. W. by N., in steering from it to 
the southward, where a ship may anchor if the wind or tide is unfavorable ; but to the north- 
ward of the island do not anchor under 20 fathoms, for the ground there is rocky under 
that depth. . . : | 
From Sinkel Road to Passage Island the course is N. W., and in coming from the south- ana trom the 
ward, when Passage Island bears S. W. you are at the entrance of the channel, steer N. W. *ir"": 
in 12, 13 and 14 tathoms, and pass on the east side of the island at the distance of ¢ of a 
mile: if you borrow under 4 a mile, the waters shoals suddenly from 11 or 12 to 6 fathoms 
on the edge of the reef that surrounds the island. : 
Capt. Bennet, states, the channel between Passage Island and Pulo Baniak to be nearly 5 4.4 


miles wide, and clear of danger by keeping over to the Baniak shore, as rocky shvals he to petwren 
the westward of Passage Island, which were formerly said to preclude any safe passage be- Ylantana 
tween them and Baniak; but he asserts, that this passage is now frequented by experienced 


traders to the coast, when bound to the southward. 


SINKEL RIVER, in lat. 2° 13’ N.,* about 5 leagues to the S. Eastward of Passage sinxet river 
Island, and subject to the king of Achen, was formerly a place of considerable trade, the ***** 
principal exports, benzoin, camphor, wax, and gold. A ship bound to this place, should, 
after leaving Passage Island, steer about S.S.E. or S. E. by S., taking care not to bring the 
island to the westward of N. W. by N., by keeping 6 or 7 miles from the main ; the shoals 
between them will then be avoided, and having brought the low point on the North side of 
Sinkel River, (which is covered with palmira trees) to bear about E. by N., she may haul 
in and anchor in from 12 to 17 fathoms, with the mouth of the river N. [.., distant ‘1 mile. 
Sinkel Road is inside of the reef that lies to the S. E. of the river. - | 

Breakers project a little way from the points that form its entrance, and the town 1s well 
up, but when a ship is known to have anchored to trade, the merchants will come off to her. 

No person should be permitted on board, except the principal merchants, deprived of offen- 
sive weapons, and caution is requisite to repel or prevent any attack that the natives may be 
inclined to make. A snow belonging to Bengal, was cut off here in 1782, since which time 
few European traders have touched at this place, but it is said to be in a reviving state, by 
such persons as visited it lately. 3 a : | 

+ 9041' N., by Capt. Bennet’s observations. . 
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Se Leags SE LEAGA BAY, about 3 leagues eastward from the mouth of Sinkel river, is some- 
times chosen by ships trading to Sinkel, on account of the shelter there. Ships bound into 
To sail into Gt, may steer from Sinkel Point along the coast at a moderate distance to the West point of 
place. the bay, taking care to avoid a shoal or rock, said to lie in 20 fathoms, S. W. from the island 
in Se Leaga Bay. Ovjong Rajah, the West point of the bay, has a long flat projecting about 
2 leagues, which may be crossed about 3 miles from the shore in 8 or 9 fathoms hard ground, 
and when the bottom becomes soft to the eastward of it, they should haul up N. N. E., and 
pass on the West side of a low sandy island, where they may anchor between it and the 
western shore. If to remain a considerable tine, a ship ought to run into 5 fathoms mud, 
and anchor on the West side of the small island Se Leaga, which is covered with trees ; here, 
she will be sheltered by the land from westerly winds, and from S. E. winds by the reefs of 
breakers in that direction, at the entrance of the bay. 
Isiandsand == Several islands and shoals are scattered along the coast from hence to Baroos, and there 
henceto are some places on it, such as Bankole and Tapoos, frequented by the small trading vessels, 
The land in this space is generally low near the sea. | 


ottu, and ° ° ° ° . . . 
Bird Isiand. is a small low island, covered with trees ; having at 4 miles distance, bearing N. by W. from 


it, a low islet or sand bank, in about 36 fathoms water, called Bird Island, from being a 
place of refuge to the feathered race, and is not discerned farther than 3 leagues. A reef 
projects from it about 1 mile to the N. W. and S. E., and about 3 miles to the N. W. of it, 
(some say 3 leagues) there is a coral shoal, which must be avoided. A ship departing from 
Sinkel, should steer out into 23 or 26 fathoms, then S. Eastward for Bird Island, which may 
"to sait from DC approached on the North side within 1 or 13 mile. The water deepens near these islands, 
Sinkel to hut the soundings are not every where regular, and 34 fathoms is too close to Bird Island ; 
atone: the best track to keep, is from 26 to 30 fathoms water. Great prudence is requisite to pass 
them in the night, which should only be done in clear favorable weather, taking care not to 
borrow nearer to the shoals fronting the coast than 27 fathoms, nor too close to Bird Island, 
on account of the shoal to the North westward, and another betwixt it and Pulo Lacotta. 
- Having passed Bird Island, a ship may haul in E. byS. and East for the main land, and 
pass Pulo Carangua, a small island covered with trees, at 2 miles distance on the South 
side, or less if requisite, and anchor in Baroos Road in 10 fathoms mud, with the Flagstaff 
N.N. E. near 2 leagues, and Pulo Carangua W. N. W. about 2 or 3 miles. | 


Palo La- PULO LACOTTA, in about lat. 1° 44’ N.,* distant 9 or 10 leagues from Sinkel river, 


ar BAROOS, in about lat. 1° 56’ N. is a place of some trade, the principal exports camphor 
and benzoin; good fresh water may be procured, but it is dangerous for a ship’s boat to enter 
the river, except 1 of the natives is used as a guide. Wood and water may also be got 
at Pulo Lassey, about 2 leagues to the N. W., near the West point of ‘Tapoos Bay, by an- 
choring under that island, with it bearing N. W. by W. about a mile. 

Tosuttren Lhe course from Pulo Carangua to Pulo Sokum is S. E. by E. about 6 leagues ; in sailing 

Nely By, toward Tappanooly Bay the channel between Mensular and the main is about 3 leagues 
wide, with regular soundings, and safe to sail through at all times, there being good an- 
chorage. The only knownf danger is a shoal of coral rocks with 9 feet water on it, s}- 
.tuated about 3 miles off the main, and 4 or 5 miles N. W. 4 W. from Pulo Sokum, or z of 
the distance from it toward Battoo Barroo Point, which is of considerable height, and forms 


* By noon observation, 9th October, 1814, Capt. Henderson of the Resourse, made it in lat.1°50'N. He 
passed within 24 miles of Bird Island, and got no ground with 30 fathoms of line. 
+ There is said to be a coral shoal, about mid-channel between Mensular and the main, with only 3 or 33 fa- 


thoms on it, the situation of which is not correctly known. Pulo Sokum is the first small island on the coast to 
the northward of Tappanooly. | 
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the western extreme of Tappanooly Bay. This shoal is small, said to bear W. N. W. from 
Battoo Barroo Point, and lies in 9 or 10 fathoms, so that a ship should not come under 12: 
or 13 fathoms unul near the point, which is distant about 6 leagues to the E.S. Eastward 
of Pulo Sokum; she may then round the point in 9 or 10 fathoms, keeping it pretty close 
aboard, and the Island Ponchang Cacheel will be seen to the N. N. Eastward, which is the 
nearest island to the point. This island may be passed on either side as most convenient, 
and after bringing it to bear about S. W., or the hill on which the colours are hoisted S. by 
W.4 W., she may anchor in 7 or 74 fathoms soft ground, about a cable’s length from the 
island, and carry a hawser on shore to steady her, where she will be land-locked. 


TAPPANOOLY BAY, forms an extensive harbour, or is rather subdivided into many ceo. site o1 
coves or harbours, by the different islands in it, where ships may lie sheltered from all “*??*""'¥ 
winds. Ponchang Cacheel, a little inside of the entrance, where ships generally moor, is an 
English settlement situated in lat. 1° 40’ N., about lon. 98° 40’ E.; between it and Pulo Pan- 
jang, the next island to the northward, there are 7 and 8 fathoms in a passage about 3 a 
mile wide. On the East side of Panjang, the harbour is spacious, the depths from 7 to 4 
fathoms, with a watering place on the main to the northward: there is also good shelter to 
the westward of the same island, but reefs project from the North end of it and the adjoining | 
shores, and also from the other islands beyond it, in the northern arm of the bay; notwith- 
standing, there are safe passages and good shelter among them, in depths from 3 to 5 
fathoms. : | 

The village of Tappanooly is at the northern part of the bay, about 4 miles from Pon- 
chang Cacheel ; from thence, this extensive bay is continued to the westward, by a narrow 
channel that opens into a large lagoon, with depths in it from 2 to 3 fathoms. 

Ponchang Gadang, on the East side of the entrance of the bay, is the largest island in it, 
and has some steep hills covered with large timber; near the foot of these, there are several 
springs of fresh water. The passage betwixt this island and Ponchang Cacheel is a mile 
wide, with 6 or 7 fathoms close to either island, and 10 fathoms in mid-channel; between 
these 2 islands and Pulo Seeroodoot, situated about 14 mile to the N. Eastward, the depths 
are from 7 to 9 fathoms, regular soundings, and the channels safe. There is good anchorage 
near the N. E. side of Ponchang Gadang, in 7 or 8 fathoms, to the eastward of a small is- 
land off its North end; around which, and the West, South, and East sides of Gadang, a 
veef projects some distance. An excellent cove stretches into the land to the eastward of 
Pulo Seeroodoot, having 4 and 5 fathoms water inside, and the same depths in the entrance, 
between the South end of that island and the main-land. 


MENSULAR, or MASSULAR, in lat. 1° 39'N. is about 4 leagues in extent East and tstana Men. 
West, situated to the westward of Tappanvoly Bay: it is a high island with several inlets on tarvsw. 
the North side, and contiguous to its S. E. end there is a group of islets which form a har- 
bour, with various depths in it from 22 to 14 fathoms, over a bottom of soft white mud; 
and between the entrance and the group of islands near it to the southward, the depths are 
from 24 to 30 fathoms, in 2 safe channels leading from the eastward, and S. Westward. 

This harbour furnishes excellent fresh water, and the surrounding land of Mensular and ad- _ 
joining islands, abound with poon spars, fit for masts or yards of any size that may be re- 
quired. Itis high water at 6 hours on full and change of the moon, the rise of the tide only 

about 4 feet. At the North-west end of the island, there is a considerable waterfall, which 

issues from a high hill. If a ship pi: from the northward is not bound to Tajfpanooly, T "be | 
she may, after passing Bird Island, steer for the N. W. end of Mensular, and proceed along the isiands 
the West side of it, which is a bold shore; but she ought not to stand far out, on account of tote. 
Pulo Doa and the adjacent shoals. These are a larger and smaller isle, with some dangers 

near them, distant 3 and 4 leagues to the S. W. of Mensular ; other dangers lie to the north- 
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ward, between them and Pulo Lacotta, which are avoided by keeping well to the eastward 
after passing Bird Island. 


SUGAR LOAF, (called Nassy See Tounkas by the Malays) a small conical island 
bearing 8.8. W. 9 miles from Ponchang Cacheel in Tappanooly Harbour, is the leading 
mark for ships bound out of that harbour to the southw ard, it being conspicuous, and 1s the 
southerninost of the islands in the south part of the Great Bay of Tappanooly, situated 
nearly mid-way between Batoo Mama, the soutbern extremity of the Bay, and the East end 
of Mensular. To the eastward of the Sugar Loaf, betwixt it and Batoo Maina Point and 
Pulo Baccar, the nearest island to the N. Eastward, there is an open passage, with soundings 
from 14 to 19 fathoms; but as a rock hes betwixt ‘the point and Baccar, on the East side 
of this passage, and from the N. W. side of the latter, likewise from the N. E. side of the 
Sugar Loaf, rcefs project about a cable’s length, the passage to the westward 1s generally 
referred. 

: Departing from Tappanooly Harbour, a ship should steer about 8.5. W. for the Sugar 
Loaf, which may be passed on either side; but the western channel betwixt it and the en- 
trance of Mensular Harbour, is the best, being nearly 5 miles wide, with regular soundings 
22 and 23 fathoms from side to side; the Sugar Loaf being steep at the West end, with 21 
and 22 fathoms close to it. When abreast of it, a soutlicrly course should be steered until 
in 25 fathoms, observing not to bring it to the westward of North till this depth is obtained, 


to avoid a shoal of coral rocks, saed to lie about 3 or 4 miles to the S. East of it. 


Pulo Ely. 
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PULO ELY, or ILLY, an island near the main, about a mile in length, moderately 
high and even, bears from the Sugar Loaf about S. by E. 3 E., distant 6 leagues; from 26 
to 22 fathoms, are good depths to preserve in coasting between them, and Pulo Ely may 
be passed in 18 or 20 fathoms, or farther off in 24 or 25 fathoms, distant from it 4 or § 
miles. There is anchorage under this island, and it affords wood, and good water. 


ZELODY* ISLANDS, (the northernmost,) are about 5 or 6 leagues to the southward of 
Pulo Ely; in passing along here, 24 and 25 fathoms are good depths to preserve, and as the 
outermost Zelody Island is a considerable way from the main, with 20 or 21 fathoms near it, 
a ship ought to give it a birth of 3 or 4 miles, to avoid the shoals in its vicinity. There is 
anchorage and shelter under these islands (being 3 in number) trom N. Westers, with good 
water and cocoanuts upon them; but the coast between them and Cara-cara Point, is gene- 
rally avoided, there being several shoals at a considerable distance from it; with Pulo Tel- 
lore, and Pulo Capechong, 2 small islands lying in the bight inside of them. One of the 
outermost and most dangerous of these shoals, on which the Syren struck, bears 8. § E. dis- 
tant 34 leagues from the outer Zelody Island, having only 7 feet water on it, and i is not al- 


ways visible in fine weather. There is a passage inside of it, with anchorage, by keeping in 
14 and 15 fathoms, but that on the outside is preferable. To avoid it, a ship after passing 


the Zelody Islands at 4 or 5 miles distance, should steer to the southward, observing to keep 
the outer island to the eastward of North, and not to come under 23 or 24 fathiowis sott 


ground, until, Cara-cara Point bears about E. 8. E., which will carry her 2 or 3 miles outside 


of it, as the shoal lies in 204 fathoins water. 
Natal Hill, situated on the North side of the river, appears like a gunner’s quoin when it 
bears ‘5. E. by E., and may be known by its barren aspect, and having low land on each 


side; after it is seen, it ought to be kept open with Cara-cara Point, to avoid the shoal, 


and a ship if not bound into Natal, should keep out in 21 or 22 fathoms in passing the 
shoals that front the bay. There is a coral bank about 7 leagues off Mensular, on which the 


'™ Properly Keladee or Cloddy, the name of a species of wild yam, with which they are said to abound. 
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Success Gally got a-ground, and had 35 fathoms close to. Whet on the edge of the shoal 
in 24 fathoms, the observed lat. was 1°33/N., the Sugar Loaf bearing N. by E. 4 E. Pulo 
lily (supposed) E. 4 S., Pulo Nyas from W. 4 N. to W. 4S. distant 6 or 7 leagues. 

NATAL BAY, having in it many dangerous shoals, the outermost of which extend Noul Bay, 
nearly 2 leagues off shore into 17 or 18 fathoms water, great care is requisite in sailing to, 
or from the anchorage; for many ships have struck on the shoals, and it is difficult to give 
explicit directions that may be trusted to, for guiding a ship clear of add the shoals. 

The Royal Bishop’s Shoal, on which the ship of that name struck, is small, with only 14 

feet on the shoalest part, and lies in 17 fathoms. Cara-cara Point bears from it N. E.4N., 
Natal Flagstaff E.4£S., and Pulo Tamong S.S. E.3 E. From another shoal, having 13 or 
14 feet coral on it, Cara-cara Point bears N. ? E., Natal Flagstaff E. by N.iN., and Pulo 
Tamong S. by E. 3 E. The Shaftsbury Reef, on which the ship of that name was lost, is 
situated farther in, on the East side of the channel, and Natal Flagstaff bears from the West 
end of it E.by N.4.N. Cara-cara Shoal, on the West side of the channel, bears from 
Shaftsbury Reef N. by W. near 3 miles, being situated about 1} mile S. E. 4 S. from Cara- 
cara, the small island near the shore to the eastward of Cara cara Point. ‘There are other 
shoals whose positions are not correctly known; ships, therefore, should keep a boat a-head 
sounding, when bound into the bay. 

Ships coming from the northward and bound to the Road of Natal, after Cara-cara Point To! inter. 
is brought to bear about E.S. E., in 19 or 20 fathonis, may steer to round it at 3 or 4 miles 
distance, by keeping Natal Flagstaff about E. by S., which will carry them nearly mid-chan- 
nel between the Shaftsbury and Cara-cara Shoals. When Pulo Cara-cara bears N. E. by 
N. they will be clear of the shoal that projects from it, (betwixt which and the island there 
is a small channel) and may continue to steer directly toward Natal Hill until near the road, 
then edge a little to the southward, and anchor with the Flagstaff East or E. by N. Ships 
coming from the southward may pass either inside or outside of the Royal Bishop’s Shoal; 
if they keep in 14 or 15 fathoms, soft ground, they will pass inside of it, or by keeping in 19 
fathoms it will be passed on the outside; after bringing Natal Hill or Flagstaff about E. by S., . 

(but never to the southward of E.S. E. when in 14 fathoms) they may steer in for the road 

as directed above. The common anchorage is from 5 to 6 fathoms, with the Flagstaff East anchorage. 
to E. by N.3N., and nearly in a direct line between Cara-cara Point and Racatt Point, 

which bear about N. N. W. and opposite from each other, the latter forming the East side 

of the anchorage; and in this station, the distance from Racatt Point will be 13 or 2 miles, 

and from Natal 24 or 3 miles. 

Natal is an English settlement, in about lat. 0° 30'N.* and about lon. 98° 40’ E. Cam- ceo. site. 
phor, benzoin, and gold-dust, are the principal articles of export, and the imports, opium, 
iron in flat bars, salt, piece-goods of various kinds, stick-lack, gun-powder, &c. But the 
road is 1 of the worst on the coast, being much exposed to N. W. and westerly winds. 

PULO TAMONG, about 33 leagues to the southward of Natal Road near the coast, PrleTamons, 
has good anchorage in 8 or 9 fathoms, between it and the main. Small vessels bound from j:{* 
Natal Road to the anchorage at Pulo Tamong, sometimes pass inside of the shoals, keeping 

near Point Racatt, and Durian Point, a little to the southward of the road; taking care not 
to deepen above 6 fathoms till past the latter point, on account of 2 shoals that lie cut in 7 
and 8 fathoms. It is best in a large ship, to steer out to the westward through the proper 
channel into 14 fathoms, and preserve this depth until Pulo Tamong is brought to bear 
E.S. E. or E. byS., she may then steer for the North part of that island, and after rounding 
it at a moderate distance, anchor with the body of it bearing about West in 64 or 7 fathoms, 
distant 3 mile from the shore. The well, containing good water, is then abreast, on 


* Capt. Bennet, and some other navigators, place it in lat. 0° 32'N. 


shoals; 
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the low land near a small white sandy beach ; here, fire-wood may also be got, and a ship is 
sheltered from westerly winds. In sailing into, or out of this place, it is prudent to keep a 
boat sourfling a-head on the edge of the reef that stretches out 2 or 24 cables lengths from 
the island in some parts, with 6 fathoms close to it. There is a safe passage betwixt the 
South end of the island and the main. 

Small ships coming from the southward intending to enter Natal Road by the inner pas- 
sage, may pass mid-channel between Pulo ‘Tamong and the main, in 6 to 8 fathoms. When 
through, the course is N. by W. and N. 4 W. for Durian Point, observing not to come under 
9 fathoms in passing about mid-way between it and Pulo Tamong, on account of a shoal of 
coral rock with 10 and 11 feet water on it, which lies in 7 or 8 fathoms. When near Du- 
rian Point, borrow into 5 or 54 fathoms; and in steering the same course toward the road, 
do not exceed 6 fathoms at the utmost, in passing it and Racatt Point, on account of the 
shoals that lie off these points, in 6$ to 8 fathoms. The Snow Marlbro’ in 1791, struck, 
and beat off her rudder on 1 of these shoals, with Racatt Point E.48., Durian Point S. E. 
easterly, Cara-cara Hill North, Natal Hill N. E. by E., outer extreme of Pulo Tamong S. 4 
E., and another shoal with breakers S. W. by W. After getting off, she anchored in 7 fa- 
thoms soft ground betwixt these shoals, about 2 miles distant from Racatt Point. 


AYER BONGY BAY, situated about 4 or 5 leagues to the S. Eastward of Pulo Ta- 


islands and mong, has several islands and shoals fronting it; ships which do not intend to touch at Ayer 
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Bongy, should keep well out in 26 to 30 fathoms after passing Pulo Tamong, or nearer to 
the islets and shoals off the East end of Pulo Batoa, than to the main, ‘to avoid a shoal or 
bank, with irregular soundings from 15 to 4 fathoms coral on it, or probably less, and 20 fa- 
thoms close to. It is extensive, and situated about 3 leagues S. W. by S. from Pulo Ta- 
mong, nearly mid-way betwixt the main of Sumatra and the small islands adjoining to the 
S. E. end of Pulo Batoa, the latter being a large island in the offing. There are 3 small 
islands off the S. E. end of Pulo Batoa, and a dangerous shoal with some of the rocks 
above water, about 4 miles distant from the islands; when the rocks are on with the centre 
of the islands they bear S.S. W., and about a league inside of them there is 24 fathoms 
hard ground. 

If a ship is bound to Ayer Bongy, she may from the anchorage under Pulo Tamong, steer 
about S.S. W. between the main and the island in 5 and 6 fathoms soft ground, keeping 
rather nearest to the latter; from this island to Oojong Lalloo, the West point of Ayer 
Bongy Bay, she ought to pass inside of the shoal mentioned above, by steering along the 
coast in 9 or 10 fathoms, which will be about 14 or 2 miles off shore. By keeping in these 
depths, the shoal to the S. W. of Pulo Tamong will be avoided, and the shore, which in this 
space contains some bays or concavitives, is safe to approach to 54 or 6 fathoms. 

The sea breaks on some of the shoals off Ayer Bongy Bay, when there is much swell, and . 
and between most of them there are safe channels, but the shoals are not always discernible 
when the sea is smooth. About 4 miles off Oojong Lalloo, with Pulo Pancal E.S. E.3S., 
there is a dangerous shoal having only 9 feet on the shoalest part, and 14 to 17 fathoms 
near it on the outside. The Prince Henry struck, and beat off her rudder on this shoal in 
the night, when running for Ayer Bongy, after having anchored in the evening in 17 fathoms 
hard ground, and parted from 2 anchors, by the rocks cutting the cables in blowing weather. 
Great care is requisite in passing Oojong Lalloo, for several shoals front this part of the 
coast, the situations of which are imperfectly known. The ship Sylph beat off her rudder 
upon 1 of them in 1796, with the outer extreme of Pulo Tamong bearing N. N.W., and 
the point with a small island near it, commonly called Oojong Lalloo, N. by W. westerly, 
2 or 3 miles distant. Most of these shoals are from 2 to 4 milcs off Oojong Lalloo, and 
bear between S. by E. and 8.58. E. from Pulo Tamong. There is a passage inside of all of 
them, by keeping within 14 or 2 miles of the main, in from 4 to 6 fathoms soft ground, 
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when passing Oojong Lalloo and the 2 next points to the S. Eastward; and then proceeding 
between Pulo Panjang and the main, to the anchorage under that island. This passage 
seems improper for large ships; and vessels of every description, by whatever channel they 
enter Ayer Bongy Bay, must keep a good look out for the numerous shoals. Pulo Panjang 
in lat. 0° 13’ N., is the largest island in the bay. 

The small Island Pulo ‘Tanca, lies near Oojong Lalloo, betwixt which and Pulo Panca, or 
Pancal, situated about a league southward from the former, the passage is safe, and the 
depths 10 or 11 fathoms soft bottom; the passage into the bay is also safe to the eastward 
of Pulo Pancal, between it and Pulo Tellore, situated at the S. E. part of the bay; and there 
is also a channel with 6 and 7 fathoms water in it, betwixt that island and Oojong Seecar- 
boa, the S. Eastern extremity of the bay. A ship having entered the bay by the most con- 
venient passage, may steer for Ayer Bongy Flagstaff, situated on a bluff point or hill at the 
S. E. part of the bay, close to the North end of which, is the river and landing place. The gicsorae. 
common anchorage is abreast of the river bearing E. by N. 4 N. distant about a league, in 
41 or 5 fathoms good ground. There is also anchorage under Pulo Panjang, the largest 
island in the bay, bearing about W. byS. from Ayer Bongy River, having a reef with 
breakers to the northward of it about a mile. Betwixt this island and Pulo Jambo or Sambo, 

a small island to the westward, there is said to bea clear passage. To the northward of 
Pulo Tellore there is a reef with breakers, and another to the eastward near the main, which 
require care in passing through the channels contiguous to that island. : 

To the southward of Ayer Bongy South point, which is of bluff appearance, there are Shows to the 
several shoals; ships bound from that anchorage to the S. Eastward, generally keep inside, o it. 
near the coast, until clear of them. Two of these shoals bear S. E. ? E. from Pulo Tellore,* 
and lie close together; from a small hill to the southward of Oojong Seecarboa, (called also 
Oojong Gading) they bear 8S. 8S. W., and are distant from the point about 4 miles. There 
is a channel between these and another small shoal bearing S.S. E. 1 mile from them, 
having in it 14 and 16 fathoms. H. M.S. Drake, onthe Ist of September, 1809, struck on 
a'small coral shoal, with the peak of Mount Ophir E. by N., Pulo Tellore North, Lalloo 
Point N. W., off shore 3 leagues, having close to it 23 fathoms soft mud. | 


MOUNT OPHIR, in about lat. 0° 4’ N. situated about 8 leagues inland, to the east- “o™t0P"™ 
ward of Oojong Seecarboa, appears like an obtuse cone by itself, separated from the chain of 
other mountains, and may be seen 110 miles in clear weather, it being the highest mountain 
on Sumatra visible from the sea. A Volcano Mountain to the southward, about 9 or 10 
leagues inland, is somewhat less elevated. 

o the southward of Ayer Bongy Shoals, there appear to be other shoals in the offing Shoals i= we 

abreast of Passamane Bay, 1 of which about 2 cables lengths in diameter, is thought to 
have 3 fathoms on the shoalest part, with 21 and 22 fathoms close to it all round; the 
Prince Henry got on it and saw the rocks along side, with Oojong Seecarboa bearing N. by 
W. 4 W., the largest of Oojong Massang Hills E. by S., and a small hummock East, taken 
for the true point, the trees on the low land just visible from the deck, distant about 5 
—— This shoal consisting of black coral, is not easily discerned. 

n the Luconia, high breakers were seen on another shoal, bearing about S. W. by W. from 
Oojong Massang, which was thought to be about 6 leagues off shore, but Captain Bennet 
thinks it lies 8 or 9 leagues from the shore. With the largest of the Massang Hills E. by N., 
there is said to be a shoal with breakers about 5 miles off shore, in 15 or 16 fathoms water. 


OOJONG MASSANG, (or Point Massang,) situated in lat. 0° 17'S. nearly, and about Qclns 3 
10 leagues S. E. by E. from Ayer Bongy Bay, has a reef of foul ground stretching out about ™"* | 


* These shoals are said by another navigator, to bear S. E. by S. from Pulo Tellore in a line; the southern- 
Most, distant from it about 4 miles. _ There are others about 6 miles to the S. Eastward of that island. 
I 
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2 or 24 miles, which should not be approached under 17 fathoms; and near the point, are the 
3 Massang Hills, the middle or largest having a tabular form, and the others resemble hay- 
cocks, Between this place and the South point of Ayer Bongy Bay, which is of middling 
height, the coast is low, and forms the Bay of Passamane. 

f a ship departing from Ayer Bongy Road, intend to proceed to the southward inside of 
the shoals, where the lead is a good guide and the anchorage safe, she ought to keep in from 
5 to 8 fathoms within 2 miles of the shore until abreast of Oojong Seecarboa, and pass this 
point about 1 mile distant; she may then in day-light, borrow toward the shoals to 12 fa- 
thoms, but not under 9 fathoms toward the main, after the point bears about N. N. E., when 


turning to windward. When 3 leagues to the S. E. of Pulo Tellore, she may stand out to 


and ontside 
of them. 
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15 or 16 fathoms, and keep in these depths, or steer a course for Oojong Massang, without 
hauling into Passamane Bay under 12 fathoms, or approaching too near the shoals in the 
offing, observing not to come under 17 fathoms in passing Oojong Massang. 

To pass outside of the dangers, after being clear of the shoal 3 leagues 8. W. by S. from 
Pulo Tamong, a ship ought to keep well out in 25 or 26 fathoms, gradually rounding the 
shoals off Ayer Bongy ; having cleared these, she should haul to the eastward to make Oojong 
Massang Hills, and round that point at 3 miles distance in 17 or 18 fathoms, then keep in 17 
to 20 fathoms for the outer Ticoo Island, observing to round it on the West side within a 
mile, in 16 or 17 fathoms. A ship departing from Ayer Bongy Bay, should, if this passage 
be adopted, sail out between Pulo Pancal and Pulo Tellore, then steer S. by E. and S.S. E. 
until in 24 or 25 fathoms, and not come under 20 fathoms until near Oojong Massang; a 
good look out is necessary, for the 3 fathoms shoal of the Prince Henry, mentioned above. 


TICOO ISLANDS, about 3 leagues to the S. E. of Oojong Massang, are 3 in number, 
small and woody, about 14 mile apart, and the innermost is the same distance from the 
main. The proper channel is within a mile of the West and South sides of the outer island, 
in 15 to 17 fathoms, to avoid a shoal bearing from it about 8S. W. by W. 4 miles in 25 fa- 
thoms, over which the swell may be seen to roll when it is abreast, if there is much sea: 
another shoal lies 8. W. about 5 leagues from the outer Ticoo Island, no ground 50 fathoms 
near it. Should night be approaching, a ship may anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms, with the outer- 
most island bearing West, distant about 3 a mile. This island is in lat. 0° 23’ S., and bears 
S. E. 4 5. from Oojong Seecarboa. 

In coming near to these islands from the southward, breakers appear, which seem to deny 
any safe passage among them; but betwixt the inner and middle islands, there is a safe chan- 
nel on either side of a small coral bank about a cable’s length in diameter, situated about 4 
of a mile from the innermost, and about a 3 of a mile from the middle island. It is steep 
to, all round, with 7, 8, and 9 fathoms betwixt it and the middle island, but the passage on 
this side is very much contracted by a spit projecting near 2 cables lengths from the N. E. 
end of the island. ‘This passage between it and the inner island has good room for an- 
choring occasionally, with soundings 6} and 7 fathoms near the small bank, to 6 and 5 fa- 
thoms close to the island, over a soft bottom. From the South end of the inner island a 
shoal stretches out near a } mile, with 53 fathoms soft ground close to, which must be 
avoided by a ship that adopts the inner channel, just described. To the southward of the 
middle island, distant about 4 a mile, the sea breaks on some rocks, to which a proper birth 
must be given, in ships that run under these islands for shelter from N. W. winds. 

To the southward of the Ticoo Islands there are several shoals, and a great many others 


well out in the offing, lie scattered from hence to the southward of Priaman, which may be 
considered the most dangerous part of the coast. 


PULO CASSEY, or Cassiqua, in about lat. 0° 36’ S., bearing about S. E. 6 or 7 leagues 
from the Ticoo Islands, is covered with trees, very small, with a sandy beach, and distant 
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about a league from the main. The passage in this track, inside of the principal shoals, is 
generally considered the best, by keeping in from 16 to 12 or 10 fathoms, and the coast is 
safe to approach to 6 or 7 fathoms in many places. Some navigators state, that there are 
no shoals under 16 fathoms on this part of the coast; others assert that some shoals are 
situated near it in 5 or 6 fathoms. The best guide, therefore, is, after leaving the Ticoo 
Islands, to keep in soft ground from 16 to 10 or 11 fathoms, for the bottom is all soft, 
except when near a shoal. 

The coast from the Ticoo Islands to Pulo Cassey is a little hilly, and lies about S. EF. 
by E. A shoal flat projects out nearly 2 miles in some places, on which the depths de- 
crease regularly to 5 fathoms about 2 miles off shore. Exclusive of the shoal to the S. 
Westward of the outer Ticoo Island, already mentioned, the others bounding the passage on 
the West side, are 1 bearing about 8.8. E. from the outer Ticoo Island, and nearly N. W. 
by W. from Pulo Cassey; when the breakers on it bore from West to N. W., distant about 
2 miles, the depth was 16 fathoms; another, on which the sea sometimes breaks, bearing 
about S. E. by S. from the outer Ticoo Island, and nearly N. W. by W. from Pulo Cassey, 
with 20 fathoms close to it on the East side; and there is 1 with 3 fathoms on it, bearing 
S.S. E. southerly from the outer Ticoo Island, and N. W. ? W. from the northernmost of 
the 3 Priaman Islands, being that nearest to Pulo Cassey. Betwixt some of these shoals, 
there are safe channels; the Duke had no ground 35 fathoms in passing between 2 of them, 


about 5 leagues S. S. E. from the Ticoo Islands. 
PRIAMAN ISLANDS, 3 in number, situated abreast of the settlement of the same Urinmnan Te 


name on the main, about a league distant, afford shelter from N. W. or Westerly winds, and channels, ana 
the northernmost has on it a well of fresh water, where ships are supplied. From this, the shea. - 
middle island is distant about 14 mile to the S.S. W., with 7 fathoms water in the channel 
between them; but a reef of breakers projects about 2 cables lengths from the West part of 

the northern island, with 7 fathoms close to it. The channel inside of the northernmost is- 

land having only 34 fathoms near the island, and decreasing gradually toward the main, 1s 

only fit for small ships. From the middle island, the southernmost 1 is distant 2 miles to 

the S.S. Eastward; and each of them is about 4 a mile in extent. There are several shoals 
about 2 or 3 miles to the westward of these islands, on which the sea breaks in bad weather, 
having 14 or 15 fathoms near them; but betwixt them and the islands the passage is safe, 

by keeping near the latter, in from 10, to 6 or 7 fathoms. The northernmost of this chain 

or group of shoals, bears West from Pulo Cassey 2 or 3 iniles, with a safe channel betwixt 

it and that island, in soundings 12 or 14 fathoms. On the East side of Pulo Cassey there 

is also a safe channel, with 6 fathoms near the island, decreasing regularly from 5 fathoms 
about 4 a mile from it, to 3 and 2 fathoms about $a mile from the main. To the N.N. E. 

of this island, more than half way to the main, there is said to be some rocks, with 4 fa- 


thoms on the outside of them. 


PRIAMAN FLAGSTAFF, in about lat. 0° 40'S. bears nearly S. E.4 E., 8 miles from priaman 
Pulo Cassey; the river is small, and the entrance so shoal, that a pinnace cannot go in until” 
near high water, and even then not without danger. A little way out from the mouth of the 
river there is a bank, having on its North and South ends 2 patches of sand above water ; 
within it, thereis 2 fathoms sandy bottom. 

If it is intended to proceed by the inner passage from the Ticoo Islands to Priamani or 4, sit non 
Padang, a ship after having steered along the coast in from 16 to 8 or 10 fathoms, may amis, to Pa. 
when Puto Cassey is approached, pass on either side of it at a small distance, as the wind Padang ty 
will best permit, then steer through betwixt the middle and northernmost Priaman Islands, Pisage,, 
and anchor inside, under the shelter of them. If bound to Padang, she may continue to 
keep near to the East sides of the middle and southernmost islands in passing them, and 
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steer along the coast at a moderate distance until Pulo Ayer is approached, there being no 
danger in this part. There is a passage inside of that island, but it is advisable to pass 
about 2 or 3 miles distance on the outside, ta avoid a shoal said to lie 8.S. W. from it; 
when clear of this shoal, a direct course may be steered for Padang Flagstaff, or for the an- 
chorage under Pulo Pisang, should unfavorable weather be apprehended, where ships are 
sheltered from N. W. and Westerly winds, this being the proper road. 

Pulo Ayer, or Sow Island, (called also Pulo Carong,) distant about 14 mile from the 
shore, and 3 leagues to the N. W. of Padang Head, is small, with a reef projecting from its 


South end about a { mile: a shoal is thought to lie S. E. from it, and another to 8. S. West- 
ward, stretching out a great way. 


PADANG ISLANDS, are situated well out in the offing, 7 in number, having several 
dangers amongst them. ‘They are named numerally, Pulo Sato or Ist, Pulo Dua 2d, Pulo 
Teega 3d, Pulo Ampat 4th, Pulo Leema 5th, Pulo Annam 6th, and Puloo Toojoo the 7th. 

Pula Sato is small, high, and flat, and the easternmost of these islands; it is distant about 
24 leagues to the W. N. W. of Pulo Pisang, and has a reef off its N. E. point about a mile, 
or an island just forming, called Pulo Passier. 

Pulo Dua is a little larger than Sato, and lies to the S. W., having a safe passage be- 
tween them. 

Pulo Teega, about 4 miles to the southward of Dua, and 3 leagues to the W.S. W. of 
Pisang, 1s the largest of these islands; breakers and foul ground stretch from it a great wa 
to the N. Eastward, nearly shutting up the passage betwixt it and Pulo Dua, which 1s thought 
to be dangérous. 

Pulo Ampat, about the size of Dua, lies to the westward, bearing from Pulo Leema 
S.W. 45. : 
| eae Leema, bearing about N. W. from Pulo Pisang and Pulo Sato, is small, and 1 of 
the innermost islands; a reef is said to project from it about 2 miles to the S. W., and 
another to lie 2 or 3 miles to the N. E.; a navigator says, E.S. E. 2 miles from it; but on 
the North side it is clear, and there is thought to be a safe passage betwixt it and Sato. 

Pulo Annam, bearing from Pulo Leema W.45S., is of considerable size, and appears the 
last island in coming from the southward, as Toojoo is not then in sight; to the northward, 
and also betwixt it and Ampat, there is said to be shoals. 

Pulo Toojoo, the northernmost of these islands, is nearly of the size of the former, and 
bears S.S. W. 4 W. from Pulo Cassey, to the northward of the Priamans. A coral bank, 
bearing N. W. by W. about 3 leagues from it, should be approached with caution; for it is 
steep from no ground to 10, 7 and 5 fathoms, and there may be less water on it. Close to, 
and amongst all these islands, the water is deep, and there is no good anchorage. 


PADANG HEAD, in lat. 0°56'S., about lon. 99° 58’ E., having on it the Flagstaff, is 
a high bluff head-land, with a rock close to it called the Whale, and forms the S. W. side 
of the river’s entrance; about a mile up on the North bank, the fort and town are situated, 
but there are also houses and gardens on the opposite side. Bullocks, poultry, various 
fruits, and vegetables, may be got here at moderate prices; and excellent water issuing from 
the rocks’ on the South side of the river, which is conveyed in spouts to the-boats. 

The river is only navigable by boats or small vessels in fine weather, the depths at low 
water being 8 and 9 feet at the entrance, and from 9 to 14 feet a little way inside, and the 
rise of tide is about 24 feet on the springs. It is very dangerous to enter the river when the 
wind blows strong at West or N. W., for the sea then breaks entirely across the entrance, 
and a continued breaker extends from Padang Head to the S. W. point of the shoal that 
stretches nearly from it to within 3 a mile of the North end of Pulo Pisang. ‘This place is 
in possession of the English, from which gold-dust, benzoin, and other articles are exported, 
in exchange for opium, blue and white cloth, and other piece-goods. 
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In approaching it from the offing, the head will easily be known by its bluff aspect, and 
the coast from it southward, being all bold high land; whereas, the land near the sea to the 
northward of the river is low, and all the coast is low from thence to Priaman, but far in the 
country the land is generally high. 3 

A ship arriving when the weather is favorable, and intending to remain very little time, anchorage. 
may anchor in 12 or 13 fathoms soft ground, with the flagstaff bearing E. 4 N. or East, dis- 
tant from the bluff head-land 13 or 14 mile. Ifthe weather is threatening, or the stay to be 
3 or 4 days, it will be prudent to proceed to the proper road, under Pulo Pisang. 


PULO PISANG, about 2 miles S. by W. from Padang Head, is a small island about 4 FP" Pie 
a mile in diameter, where water may be got by digging wells 4 or 5 feet deep, at the foot of 
the hills; which although soft and pleasant to taste, 1s said to be impregnated with salt petre, 
and not very wholesome: the firewood is also indifferent. The rocky coral bank stretching 
about 40 yards from the shore of this island, is steep to, all round, and at the N. E. part 
there is a wharf for the convenience of landing; for ships trading to Padang, moor close to 
the East and S. E. sides of the island, sheltered from N.W. and Westerly winds. When | 
these winds prevail, ‘boats cannot pass between Padang River and the ships under Pulo Pi- 
sang, on account of the breakers stretching across the passage. 

All round Pulo Pisang there is a safe passage of 6 and 7 fathoms, but it is narrow in the channels. 
some places, particularly betwixt the North end of the island and the extensive shoal bank 
that occupies most of the space between it and Padang Head, on the shoalest part of which 
are only 24 and 22 fathoms hard sand; this passage is not above 4 of a mile wide, and is 
seldom used by large ships. The deepest water is close, or near to Pulo Pisang; ashipto, - 
enter by the North channel, must bring the island well to the eastward, and round the sncherage. 
North-end in 7 or 8 fathoms about the distance of a cable’s length, or little more: the water 
will shoal as she runs in, to 6 and 5 fathoms, which is the least near the island; but toward 
the main, and Pulo Pisang Kecheel (or Little Pulo P isang) lying near it to the eastward, 
the depths decrease to 4 and 3 fathoms hard sand. . Having rounded the island close, and 
brought the wharf to bear W. by N or W.N. W., she may moor in 54 or 6 fathoms, about 
2 cables lengths from the island. Large ships should always use the other channel in pro- 
ceeding to the anchorage under Pulo P isang, by steering direct for the West side of the is- 
land, and rounding it on the South side about a 4 of a mile distant; after bringing the body 
of the island to bear about N.W. by W., they may anchor and moor in 5 or 54 fathoms 
mud, about 2 cables lengths from it, where they will be well sheltered from westerly winds. 


DEPARTING from the TICOO ISLANDS for Padang, if not intending to touch at Tosi trom 
Priaman, ships frequently pass outside of the Priaman Islands and shoals, which is by some ouside Tei 
persons thought the best route. If it is adopted, keep in from 16 to 12 fathoms until within to Pao rr 
5 or 6 miles of. Pulo Cassey, then steer out betwixt the shoals which lie to the westward of” * 
that island and those to the southward of the Ticoo Islands, until in 35 or 40 fathoms, and 
from hence steer to the southward for Pulo ‘Toojoo; after passing near it on the East side, 
steer to pass Pulo Leema and Pulo Sato, also on the same sides, and from thence to the an- 
chorage under Pulo Pisang. If the wind is contrary, you ought not in working inside of 
these islands, to borrow toward the main in the bight to the southward of Pulo Ayer, where 

‘there is said to be a shoal ; nor too near the other shoal, to the S. S. Westward of that island. 


OUTER PASSAGE, from Oojong Lalloo (the West point of Ayer Bongy Bay) to gua grom 
Padang, seems preferable to any other with a fair wind,' but as the current near this coast pelos, 
generally runs with it, this passage is not to be recommended in contrary winds, particularly 
when bound to the northward, for it is destitute of anchorage. If you adopt this route, at 
passing Pulo Tamong, keep well over toward the islets off the S. E. end of Pulo Batoa, to 
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avoid the bank nearly midway betwixt them and the main: having brought them to bear 
about N. W., steer to fall in with Pulo Toojoo. You may pass tu the eastward of it, Pulo 
Leema, and Pulo Sato, then steer for the anchorage under Pulo Pisang, as directed above; 
or if it seem preferable with the prevailing wind, you may steer to the southward, outside 
of Pulo Toojoo, Pulo Annam, and Pulo Ampat, then to the eastward betwixt Pulo Dua and 
Pulo Sato, keeping near to the latter in passing, to avoid the 2 fathoms shoal, that lies 
about 4 miles 8. by E.4 E. from it, and from the South point of Pulo Pisang W. by S. 
southerly 2 leagues. Irom Pulo Sato, steer dircct for the anchorage under Pulo Pisang. 
It would be imprudent to attempt to pass betwixt Pulo Dua and Pulo Teega, for the rocks 
stretching across, seem to deny any safe passage that way. 
Pere If bound to Moco Moco, and not to touch at Padang, you should continue to keep out- 
re side of all the inner islands adjoining to the coast, between which and the chain of large is- 
lands in the offing, there is a safe channel from 10 to 12 leagues wide ; buta sinall dry sand, 
about 3 or 4 leagues N. W. from Pulo Musquito, and nearly the same distance from Pulo 
Toojoo, must be avoided. It will be proper to keep nearest to the inner islands, and make 
Indrapour Point, to prevent being driven to leeward when northerly winds prevail. 


touifom TO SAIL from PULO PISANG to the NORTHWARD by the MIDDLE PAS- 

northwara SAGE, the course is N. W. by N., to pass between Pulo Leema and Pulo Ayer about mid- 
channel, in soundings 22 to 26 fathoms; by which, the shoal projecting E.S. E. 2 miles 
from Pulo Leema, and the coral patches near Pulo Ayer, will be avoided. Having passed 
these islands, there is no more danger till the Priaman Islands are approached, and the coast 
may be borrowed on to 10 or 12 fathoms, when it 1s necessary to anchor. 

On drawing near to the Priaman Islands, it is requisite to haul out for Pulo Toojoo, to 
avoid a large shoal bearing W.S. W. 2 miles from the outer Priaman Island. When well 
over toward Pulo Toojoo, a N. W.% W. or N. W. by W. course should be steered, to avoid 
the shoal bearing W. N. W. from that island, and others lying in 30 and 35 fathoms, toward 
the shore. When 5 leagues to the N. W. of Pulo Toojoo, it is requisite to haul in again 
toward the main, to make the outer Ticoo Island, for a shoal bears S. W. from it about 5 
leagues, having no ground near it with 50 fathoms line; and another shoal bears W.S. W. 
from it about 3 miles.* Being clear of these, a course about N. W. by W. should be steered 
to pass between the small islands off the S. E. end of Pulo Batoa and Oojong Lalloo, taking 
care to keep between 25 and 30 fathoms, for in 20 and 22 fathoms, lie several shoals; and 
in 34 fathoms, a very large and dangerous one. The soundings, therefore, must be the prin- 

. cipal guide, in this run of about 15 leagues; which may be pursued night or day, with proper 
attention to the lead, and preserving the depths mentioned. : 

When Pulo Batoa is seen bearing about N. W. by W. or W.N. W., it is proper to steer 
well over for the islands off its S. E. end, the depths will be from 16 to 20 fathoms, and 
when within 4 or 5 miles of them, a course about N. W. by N. should be steered until past 
the shoals off Natal; for it would be imprudent to come under 22 fathoms between Pulo 
Batoa and the Sugar Loaf, at the South entrance of Tappanooly Bay. If not bound into 
that port, Mensular may be passed on the outside at a small distance, to avoid the shoals 
in the offing. There is no danger in the channel inside of that island, except a shoal in 9 or 
10 fathoms near the main, about 4 of the distance from Battoo Barroo Point, toward Pulo 
Sokum. From Mensular, the best course is about W. N. W., preserving soundings of 26 
to 27 fathoms, by which the Triangle Shoals, and several others in shore, will be avoided. 
When the depths increase to 28 or 29 fathoms, a N. W. course will be proper, not coming 
under 22 or 23 fathoms: Pulo Lacotta will be seen, and the small sand bank bearing N. 2 


‘* Another account places it 8. W. by W. 4 miles, and Capt. Bennet says it lies S. W. 4 miles from the Ticoo 
Tslands. 
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W. from it, called Bird Island, is said to lie in 31 fathoms, having a reef extending to the 
N.W.13 or 2 miles. Sinkel point, forming a bluff, covered with trees, will be next dis- 
cerned, which may be passed about the distance of 4 miles, the depths then decreasing to 
18 or 19 fathoms. Passage Island will soon be seen to the N. westward, and the greatest 
caution 1s requisite in this part, particularly if the wind is contrary; sailing toward the island, 
it should be kept between N. N. W. and N. W. by N., in soundings 16 to 14 fathoms, for 
about 4 way betwixt it and the main, the middle bank extends nearly N. W. and S. E., 
having great overtalls upon it, in some places only 24 fathoms rocks. With a leading wind, 
Passage Island N. W. by N. is the best bearing until within about 4 a mile of it, and then it 
may be rounded about this distance on the East side. Being through this intricate passage, 
acourse about N. W. should be steered, then toward any of the northern ports, as circum- 
stances require; but great care is requisite in passing between lat. 3° to 4° N., for there 
are many shoals interspersed along the coast adjacent to Soosoo Bay, and to the southward 
of it; and some others lie 9 or 10 miles off shore, with no ground 50 and 60 fathoms close 
to them on the outside. These outer shoals seem to lie on the edge of the bank of soundings, 
lof them is in lat. 3°04’, and another in 3°30’ N., already mentioned in the preceding 


section. 


4th. COAST, ISLANDS, AND SHOALS, FROM PADANG TO FORT 
MARLBOROUGH, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 

FROM PADANG, to the distance of 8 or 9 leagues southward, the coast is intersected Gout from 
by numerous bays and inlets, several of which being protected from the sea by the islands ssthward 
contiguous to them, form excellent harbours. The land near the sea is generally of mode- 
rate height, and farther in the country, it is more elevated. 


BOONGAS BAY, about 5 or 6 miles to the S. E. of Pulo Pisang is a safe harbour, with Rooneas _ 
14 or 15 fathoms in the entrance, and from 10 to 6 fathoms inside ; but there being a shoal tig ines 
nearly in the middle of the bay, about a large 1 mile to the eastward of the small island“ 
Pulo Cassee, it is proper for a ship going in, to keep near the North point, and anchor be- 
(ween that side and the island, where she will be well sheltered. There is a shoal to the 
N.N.E. of Pulo Cassee, near the North side of the bay; but a ship may, by keeping near 
the island, pass In safety between it and either of those shoals, and anchor to the eastward 
of it, if she is to go so far inside. At the S. E. angle of the bay there is a harbour or cove 
with 12 to 6 fathoms in it, secured from all winds, having shoal water projecting from the 
point and island that forms the N. E. side of its entrance. There are villages all round this 
bay, and from thence to Padang. About W. by N. 12 mile from the North point of the 
bay lies a dangerous rock, with 15 and 16 fathoms close to it, between which and Pulo 
feloor a small island about a mile to the N. E. there is a safe passage ; but it is best to pass 
outside of the rock in 17 or 18 fathoms, and after bringing the entrance of Boongas Bay to 
bear East, or the middle of a small hill at the bottom of it, on with a high hill inland, a ship 
is Clear to the southward of the rock, and may steer direct for the bay; and when in the 
entrance, she must borrow toward the northern side, to avoid the shoal a little inside, 
already mentioned. 
_ There is a point of land about 2 miles to the E.S. E. of Pulo Pisang, that forms the 
North extreme of Brandy Wine Bay, opposite to Palo Teloor; when that point is in one 
with a small hill near it, bearing N. by E. easterly, the same transit line passes over the 
rock mentioned above, and touches the West part of Pulo Seronda, or Bobeck, then on the 
Opposite bearing. a 


Puio Senaro 


rounding 
dangers. 
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PULO SENARO, or LACRONE, bears §.S. W. westerly from Pulo Pisang, distant 


about 6 miles, from which a reef always visible, bears S. W. by W. westerly about a league, 
being nearly midway between it and the 2 fathoms shoal, mentioned to the southward of 


. Pulo Sato in the preceding section. The water is deep from 35 to 40 fathoms around these 


shoals, and between them and the adjoining islands ; if therefore the shoals are seen, or their 


_ positions known, a ship may pass between them with safety. 


To sail from 
Pulo Pirang 
to seaward; 


er from it to 
the south- 
ward. 


Paulo Merra, 


From Pulo Senaro about a large mile to the N.E, there is another shoal having on it 3 
fathoms, and about 2 miles S. E. by S. from the same island, there is a shoal nearly mid- 
way betwixt it and Pulo Seronda; another shoal is said to lie about a league nearly S. by W. 
from the former island. | 

Being bound from Pulo Pisang to the southward, and wishing to run out speedily clear of 
the islunds into the open sea, a ship may steer to the S. W. to pass close on the N. W. side 
of Pulo Senaro, betwixt it and the reef that is always visible, observing, when the island is 
approached within 2 miles on the N. E. side, to give a birth to the 3 fathoms shoal, by edg- 
ing a little to the westward and avoiding a direct line that passes through Pulo Pisang and 
Padang Head, which also passes through the shoal. To pass out to the southward of Pulo 
Senaro, when distant 2 miles it should be brought to bear S. W. by W. or W.S. W., a direct 
course (about S. W.) may then be steered to pass close to its South point, and the same 
course continued about 2 or 3 miles beyond it, will carry a ship clear of the 2 shoals men- 
tioned to the S. E. and southward. 

The Snow Marlbro’ struck on a shoal, with only from 6 to 9 feet water over the coral 
rock, Pulo Pisang bearing N.N.W., Pulo Senaro S. W. 4 W., distance off the main 3 
miles. The same vessel saw a sandy patch above water, surrounded by a large coral reef, 
bearing in one with Pulo Senaro S. E. $ E., distant from that island 4 or 5 miles, Padang 
Head bore at the same time N. E. by E. 

The Research found only 23% fathoins on a shoal, with Pulo Senaro bearing North, and 
Pulo Pergany E.S.E. This vessel had 4 less 4 fathoms on another shoal, with Pulo Se- 
naro bearing N. W. distant 24 miles, and Pulo Seronda S. E. $8. Pulo Pergany bearing 
East 4 or 5 miles, saw breakers on a shoal in one with Padang Head N. by E. Had 5 
fathoms rocks on another shoal, with Pulo Niamo bearing N. W., Pulo Ayer Besar E. by S. 
and Pulo Baby Besar about E. N. E. 


THE BEST ROUTE from Pulo Pisang when bound southward, is to: steer for Pulo 
Seronda (or Bobeck,) bearing from it nearly South, distant 8 miles, taking care with a 
working wind to keep Pulo Pisang to the northward of N. N. W. in standing toward the 


_rock off Boongas Bay: when near Pulo Seronda she may steer about 8.S. W. along the 


West sides of it, Pulo Bintango, and Pulo Marra, the next islands to the southward, and 
on either side of Pulo Niamo, or Musquito, a small island in the offing, distant about 3 
leagues S. by W. # W. from Pulo Seronda. There is also a narrow, but bold and safe pas- 
sage inside of these islands, which having soundings from 20 to 36 fathoms, is generally 
adopted as the best; the only known danger in it is a shoal near $ a mile E. N. Eastward 
from Pulo Oolar, a small island about mid-channel between Bintango and Marra. Betwixt 
the shoal and a spit projecting from the North point of Pulo Oolar, there is a safe passage, 
and it lies rather nearer to the islands on the East side of the channel than to Pulo Oolar; 
but the channel outside of Pulo Oolar, between it Bintango and Marra, 1s clear of danger. 


PULO MARRA, in about lat. 1°-12'S., and 14 mile in extent, is inhabited and affords 
good water; there is anchorage in a small bay, formed between the N. E. point and a reef 
that projects from an islet to the southward. There is also anchorage under Pulo Bintango, 
or Pergany, the middle island on the outside of the channel ; and under all those contiguous 
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to the main, that form the East side of the channel, there is anchorage from 10 to 20 fa- 
thoms, and shelter from N. W. or westerly winds. » 

Opposite to these islands there are 3 bays or harbours on the: main of Sumatra ; che nor- peeses 
themmost, Soongey Peesang Bay, bearing about E. by N. from Pulo Seronda, has @ rocks By. 
in the entrance, with 14 and 2 fathoms water on them; between them and the northern 
shore, close to the latter, there is a narrow passage with 15 and 17 fathoms, decreasing in- 
side to 8 and 9 fathoms: there is also a narrow passage between the islets that lie off its 
entrance and the southern point of the bay, but this place is not very safe for large ships. 

Soongey Peenang Bay, bearing about N. E. from Pulo Marra, is safe to enter, by steer- peenkey 
ing in about mid-channel, or borrowing toward the northern side at discretion ; in this bay a ®” 
ship 1s sheltered from mostly every wind, it being only a little open to S.S. westward, and 
the depths are from 16 fathoms in the middle, to 7 or 8 near the shore, decreasing to 4 and 


3 fathoms in the North part. 


PULO SAYTAN HARBOUR, formed inside of the 2 large islands Pulo Sabadda and fate saytan 
Pulo Troosan, is about 5 miles in extent, N. W. and S. E. and. very safe, the depths in it t sail 
generally from 16 to 8 or 9 fathoms, soft bottom. There are 2 passages into it, the northern 
1 about 4 of a mile wide, bearing East northerly from the North end of Pulo Marra, and 
close to the mouth of Soongey Peenang Bay; to enter the harbour by this passage, a ship 
must keep to the northward into the mouth of that bay, to avoid a ‘2 fathoms rocky shoal 
about a large 4 mile West from the North bluff point of Pulo Sabadda, which forms the 
South side of the entrance. This bluff point, the rocky shoal, and North point of Pulo 
Marra, are on the same transit line, bearing nearly East and West of each other, a ship 
must therefore, keep to the northward of that line in approaching the entrance of the har- 
bour, which is safe after having passed the shoal. The South entrance, about E. 5S. E. from 
the South end of Pulo Marra, has in it 2 islands, and an islet farther out close to Pulo Sa- 
badda, which forms the North side, as Pulo Troosan does the opposite : the best passage is 
betwixt the 2 islands in the entrance, that between the southernmost and Pulo Troosan is 
also safe, with soundings from 10 to 20 fathoms, and they are about + of a mile wide; be- 
tween the northernmost island and Pulo Sabadda, there is no passage. Pulo Troosan 
appears as a projecting part of the main, and is separated from it by a very narrow passage, 
with 3 feet water in #. Pulo Saytan, in the middle of the harbour, is nearly surrounded by 

shoal water and islets ; the N.E. arm of the harbour to the northward of that island, is full 
of shoals, and should be avoided. E. by N. from it, upon the main, and close to the shore, 


there. is a watering place. 


DEPARTING from PULO MARRA, it is proper to steer to the S. eastward, passing To sait row 
near the West point of Pulo Troosan, and from thence on either side of Pulo Babee-kecheel, southward, 
a small island about 24 miles to the southward of Troosan. Having passed near to this 
island, to avoid the shoal in the offing, a S. easterly course may be continued between Pulo 
Babee Jesar and Pulo Ayer, in moderate depths from 25 to 16 fathoms: from these islands, 

toward which, 


the Flagstaff of Pulo Chenco may be seen upon a round hill to the E. N. E., 
a ship intending to touch there ought to steer, leaving the small islands Samanky and Cassee, Cieace. 


to the northward, and she may anchor off Pulo Chenco in 12 fathoms, ‘There is a harbour 
or cove inside of the island, with 2 passages leading to it; the proper 1 on the south side 
of the island, has 9 and 10 fathoms water, and there is frit 7 to 4 or 5 fathoms inside, in 
the harbour. This is a place of considerable trade, and has a wharf for the convenience of 
lading and unlading goods. To the northward lies Chenco Bay, containing regular sound- 
ings, and good anchorage at the N. W. part, close to Loompoor Village. 


PULO AYER BESAR, in lat. 1°24’S., is the residence of a Malay Chief, and has Palo Ayer 
: K esar, 
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welghbow, ON H¢ A CONSpicuous round hill; on the south side of it, is Pulo Ayer kecheel, also inhabited, 

sad channels, and a rocky shoal projects from it nearly to the former island. The channel inside of these 
islands, and to the southward of Pulo Babee desar and the 2 small islands to the eastward, 
is 3 miles wide, and very safe. ‘There is also a safe passage contiguous to the main, inside 
of Pulo Babee desar, Samanky and Cassee, by keeping nearest to the island, in from 7 to 10 
or 12 fathoms. Pulo Babee Bay, to the northward of. the islands of that name, and on the 
East side of Pulo Troosan, has regular soundings, and is sheltered from N. W. and West 
winds. At Pulo Babee desar, wood and water, poultry and sheep, may be procured. 

About a league South from Pulo Marra, and about the same distance E. N. E. from Pulo 

Niamo, or Muskito, a small isle in the offing, there is a rocky bank with 17 and 20 fathoms 
on it, and 40 fathoms a little way outside; but the only known danger near the passage be- 

Coral Shoals. tween Pulo Masra and Pulo Ayer besar, is a coral shoal with 2 fathoms on it, and from 27 
to 33 fathoms around. From this shoal the West point of Pulo Troosan bears N. 2° E., 
Pulo Babee kecheel N. E. by N.1N. about 4 miles, which is the nearest island to it, the 
South poit of Pulo Babee desar N. E. by E.4E., and the top of the hill on Pulo Ayer 
besar E.byS. From this island 8S. 3° W. distant 4 or 5 miles, lies a small dangerous shoal, 
over which the sea is seen to roll when there is much swell. : | 

Several Bays, ‘To the eastward of the island last mentioned, there is the 2 bays of Battuwang, and Teloo 
Cassee, on the main, both containing good anchorage in moderate depths, but open to wes- 
terly winds. About 2 leagues farther to the S. E. is situated Batang Capay Bay, having 
also good ground for anchoring, and open to S. westerly winds. Nearly West trom this bay 
34 leagues, and 23 leagues to the S.S. W. of Pulo Ayer besar, lies Pulo Panneu, or Orange 

tian, «Island, which is small, with 40 and 43 fathoms close to it on the outside. Captain Kirton 
places a shoal 2 miles E. by N. from it, the existence of which seems doubtful. 

otier ulands ~The other islands from thence to Ayer Raja, that front the coast at 2 to 5 leagues distance, 

nearthe are Pulo Tellore in about lat. 1°38’ S., distant 24 leagues to the S. E. of Orange Island, and 

ial about the same distance from Tellore bluff Point, on the opposite shore; to the northward 
of which, lie some rocks near the main, dry at low water; and about a league N. by W. 
from Pulo Tellore, there is said to be a shoal; from that island breakers also project + of a 
mile. Pulo Ayer is about 5 miles to the S. W. of Pulo Tellore; to the N. W. of it about a 
league, there is said to be a shoal, and another about.14 mile to the southward. Sandy 
island bears S. E. by E., about 7 miles from Pulo Ayer, and Tree Island bears about S.S.W. 
24 leagues from Sandy Island, having a reef of breakers to the N. westward of it about a league. 


PULO BRINGEN, or RINGEN, the southernmost of this chain of islands, in about 
lat. 1°58’ S., is 4 leagues from the main, and 3 or 4 miles E. by S. 3 S. from Tree Island ; 
there is a 24 fathoms shoal about 14 mile to the N. N. W. of it, and S. by E. from it about 
5 miles there is 3 fathoms on another rocky shoal. From 1 of the reefs of breakers, Pulo 
Bringen is said to bear S. S. E. # E., and Tree Island S.? E. When in 24 fathoms about 
2 leagues off shore, with the Volcano Mount E.4N., and Pulo Bringen South, a sand in 
one with breakers bore N. W. ? W., other breakers S. W. # W., and a reef on which break- 
ers were visible at times, W.3N. 

There is also a reef under water to the E. N. E. of Tree Island, rendering the passage 
between it and Pulo Bringen unsafe. : | 

Opposite to those dangers in the offing, there is a reef within 2 or 3 miles of the coast, 
on which the sea breaks in bad weather ; it bears from Pulo Bringen N.64° E., distant 16 
miles, and is on with Tellore Bluff Point, bearing N. N.W.3W. About 4 miles to the west- 
ward of it, there are 15 and 16 fathoms water, and 24 fathoms near the dangers in the offing. 

Yo sail from Departing from Pulo Chenco, or having passed through between it and Pulo Ayer desar, 
20, to if a ship is bound to Ayer Raja, it will be prudent in coasting along, to keep 4 or 5 miles 
off shore, in soundings from 20 to 25 fathoms, to avoid the dangers near it; care will also 
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be requisite, to give a proper birth in passing, to the shoals and islands in the offing deseribed 
above ; more particularly in the night, for in the day, with a good look out, most of the 
dangers will be visible, and a ship may then borrow occasionally to 15 or 16 fathoms. When 
Pulo Bringen bears about W.S. W., she may haul to the eastward for the anchorage of Ayer 
Raja, which is not much frequented, being considered unsafe with N. W. and Westerly winds. 


AYER RAJA, is not easily known, the village being about 2 miles up the river, but a ayer Rajs. 
flag is sometimes hoisted near the entrance. It may be known by a remarkable round hill 
covered with trees, near the sea, about 4 miles to the northward of the river’s mouth, 
called by some Volcano Mount: when at anchor in 53 fathoms soft clay, with the Flagstaff 
at the mouth of the river bearing E. by N. northerly, near 2 miles, this Mount will bear’ 

E.N. E. 3 N., and Pulo Bringen W.3.N. It is prudent not to anchor under 8 fathoms, Ascher: 
with the Flagstaff East, Pulo Bringen W.4N., and Indrapour Point S. 3 W., off shore 

about 24 miles. If northwesters are apprehended, a ship may anchor out in 12 or 13 fa- 
thoms, in order to clear Indrapour Point, should she be unable to ride. 

It is dangerous to enter the river with a boat at low water, particularly when there is much 
swell, for the surf is then high on the bar. 


INDRAPOUR POINT, in lat. 2° 5'S.,* lon. 100° 55’ E., by Capt. Wm. Owen’s ob- Ger. site of 
servations, or 1°28’ West of Rat Island by chronometers, and 44 leagues to the southward Peist: 
of Ayer Raja, is low, and its extremity covered with trees; as foul ground projects out a 
little way, it should not be approached too close. From this point the coast stretches to 
N. Eastward, and forms an extensive open bay between it and Ayer Raja, with Indrapour 
River at the bottom of it, a little to the southward of the latter place. From hence to Fort 
Marlborough, there are no islands near the coast, Pulo Bringen being the southernmost of 
the chain or long range, which may be said to commence at Passage Island, near Sinkel. 

Leaving Ayer Raja, or the channel betwixt it and Pulo Bringen, a ship should haul out of 79?" , 
the bay, and pass Indrapour Point at 3 or 4 miles distance; if the wind be steady, and t¢the wat 
bound to Bencoolen, a direct course may be steered along the coast, keeping from 2 to 4 or 
5 leagues off; but with light winds, it will be proper to preserve moderate depths from 15 
to 25 fathoms, for anchoring if requisite, never exceeding 30 fathoms, nor borrowing under 
10 fathoms toward the shore, in case of getting into rocky ground. 


MOCO MOCO, in about lat. 2°34’ S., distant 11 or 12 leagues to the S. Eastward of Moco Moe. 
Indrapour Point, situated at the bottom of a small bay, is an English settlement and a place 
of some trade; the 2 points that form it are covered with tall trees, and about 4 or 5 
leagues to the N. Westward, a remarkable gap in the trees may be discerned in coming from 
that direction. Having passed favapour taint about 4 miles distance, a ship bound to 
Moco Moco should coast along about the same distance until near it, the houses and flag- 

Staff will then be discerned, and she may anchor in 10 fathoms soft ground, with the latter 
bearing E. by N., and a remarkable peak inland N.E.iN., off shore 23 or $3 miles. 

Small vessels may, if requisite, anchor in 6, 7, or 8 fathoms. The country boats must be Anchors. 
employed in landing, for a ship’s boat cannot, without great danger, on account of the surf. 

Near to Moco Moco river, is situated that of Mandoota, the mouth of which may be seen , ..u, 
in coming from the southward. About 3 or 4 leagues W. N. W. from Moco Moco, there is 

a bank of rocks and sand, having on it from 18 to 11 fathoms in most parts; but by some . 
navigators it is thought to be dangerous, the sea breaking on it in blowing weather, and said 

to have only 24 or 3 fathoms water on the shoalest part; consequently, it should be ap- 
proached with caution. 


* Some navigators place it in lat. 2° 10’ to 20 12’ S. 
K 3 
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averDike. AYER DICKET, situated about 3 or 4 leagues to the southward of Moco Moco, and 
a little southward from a bluff point clothed with trees, may be known by a clump of tall 
trees, growing thicker on each side of the mouth of the river than any where else. There 
being a dangerous bar, the river is unnavigable, even for boats. A ship may anchor off it, 
in 8 or 10 fathoms. 
A ship bound from the southward to Moco Moco, may round the bluff point to the North 
of Ayer Dicket in 8 or 9 fathoms, when the southerly monsoon prevails, and haul gradually 
into the bay, to prevent being driven to leeward. Between that point and Moco Moco, a 
shoal bank projects several miles from the shore, said to have only 4 and 5 fathoms rocky 
bottom on it in some places; and the coast is lined with a sandy beach, toward which, a 


Adjowing great swell generally rolls, and this is the case on most parts of it, particularly to the south 
ous. of the equator. 


Bantal! BANTALL RIVER, situated in a bay about 4} leagues to the S. Eastward of Ayer 
Dicket, may be known by 2 white cliffs a little to the northward of it, appearing from the 
offing like boats’ sails: in coming from the north toward it, a ship may coast along in 
10 to 15 fathoms, taking care not to borrow on the shore where the bottom 1s found rocky. 
The best anchorage in the road, 1s in 8 or 9 fathoms ouze and sandy bottom, with the white 
clitts N. N. E., and the river’s mouth N. E. 
Hiverjand Between Bantall and Ipoe there are the 3 rivers, Triamang, Ayer Etam, and Ayer Ruttah ; 
coast. Triamang, the northernmost, may be known by a small red cliff forming the low point on 
the North side of the entrance; the coast, embracing those rivers, may be approached to 12 
or 14 fathoms, regular soundings in most places. 


anchorage, 


Tpoe, and AYPOUR, or IPOE, situated about 64 leagues to the 8. E. of Bantall, where there is 

adjacent. another river in the bottom of a bay, may be known by 3 red cliffs to the southward, and 3 
green hills near the sea; with the central 1 of these bearing N. E. by E., large ships should 
not anchor under 9 or 10 fathoms, where the road is tolerably clear ; farther in, the bottom 
is foul, and the water shoal. 

Abank,ana From the shore to the southward of Ipoe, a bank of foul ground projects nearly 2 leagues 

rock. ~— to seaward, having on it from 6 to 10 fathoms, coral and coarse sand ; and on its outer edge 
there is a coral rock on which the Swallowfield struck, bearing 8. W. by S. 2 leagues from 

iow to. Lpoe, covered with only 14 feet water, and having from 8 to 16 fathoms all round. It 

avoid should not be approached under 10 or 12 fathoms, being very steep; there are but a little 
way outside of it, 30, 40, and 50 fathoms, then no ground. When Ipoe bears N. E. by E., 
a ship is clear to the northward of the bank and rock, and may then haul nearer to the land 
if coming from the southward, but when abreast of this danger, she ought to keep about 
3 leagues off shore. 


caytone ; CAYTONE, in about lat. 3°29'S., distant about 6 leagues to the S. Eastward of Ipoe, 
ccs has a white cliff to the southward like a castle, and breakers to the northward near a mile 
nears from the shore. Rocky ground with irregular soundings project about 2 leagues out from 
Pirections to this place, and from hence northward, toward Ipoe; a ship, ought, therefore, to keep well 
suore. out in sailing between them, for about 4 leagues off this part of the coast where no soundings 
are got, the water will shoal suddenly if she stand toward the shore. Nearly midway be- 
tween Ipoe and Caytone, there is a small place called Sablat, appearing like an opening be- 
twixt reddish cliffs; and Caytone has a similar appearance. | 
andtrom = From Caytone the distance is 8 or 9 leagues S. Eastward to Fort Marlborough, and the 
Fort Mariboe COast in this space is safe to approach occasionally to 11 or 12 fathoms, the soundings being 
- more regular than farther to the northward; from 12 to 20 fathoms are good depths to pre- 
serve in sailing along. 
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_ LAYE, a small place about 2 leagues to the southward of Caytone, has regular soundings Laye, ana 
off it; when in 9 fathoms with the Sugar Loaf bearing E. by N., Laye House situated ina, 
small bay, bears N. E.4 N. Polley, another small place, lies 14 or 2 leagues more to the . 
southward, having some red cliffs between it and the former place. | 

Songy Latino Puint, about 2 leagues southward from Polley, and near 5 miles to the north- . 
ward of Fort Marlborough, ought not to be approached under 10 fathoms, for a rock with Songy Lamo 
only 2 or 24 fathoms on it, and 7 fathoms close to, is-distant about 14 mile from the point, be ewoides. 
bearing from it and the Sugar Loaf when in the same transit line with each other, 5. W. by 


W., and from the flagstaff on the steeple about N. W. by N. 


= 


BENCOOLEN RIVER'S entrance, situated at the bottom of the bay, about 14 mile to penesoten 
the N. Eastward of the point on which Fort Marlborough is built, has from 4 to 6 feet on" 
the bar, and from 8 to 12 feet inside. The English at first formed their settlement here, 
but they considered it unhealthy, and removed to the South point of the bay where Fort 
Marlborough now stands, on ground a little more elevated than the former, and is the seat 


of the English Government on the West coast of Sumatra. 


FORT MARLBOROUGH, vulgo, Bencoolen, is in lat. 3° 48’S., lon. 102° 28’ E., by ceo. ate of 

mean of lunar observations taken by several navigators, and combined with chronometers. route 
Captain William Rees made it 22°7'E. from Point de Gale, by 4 chronometers, their 
greatest difference 4 miles after a speedy passage from thence, which will place it in 
lon, 102° 27 E. By the same chronometers, he made 4°25, E. from Fort Marlborough ‘to 
Batavia, which will also place it in lon. 102°27' E., allowing Batavia to be in 106° 52’ E. 
The Fort and Town are built on Oojong Carrang, a point of land having a level appearance, 
and moderately elevated; but the land in the country to the North-eastward is high, and 
hilly; 1 of these having a conical form, called the Sugar Loaf, 1s the most conspicuous, 
serving as a mark to avoid the shoals adjoining to this place. 

The common anchorage in the road, is about midway betwixt Rat Island and the town, 

in 11 or 12 fathoms; under 11 fathoms the bottom is generally rocky, and also farther out, 
it is foul in some parts. The York anchored in 103 fathoms with the flagstaff E.by N. 3 
N., Poolo Point $.S. E., and the Sugar Loaf N. E.4N., distant about 3 miles from the 
Fort, and had her cable cut through by the rocks. She afterward anchored in 12 fathoms 
clear ground, with the flagstaff E.N.E., Poolo Point about S. E. by S., and Rat Island 
S.W. by S. In the Atlas, we lay 20 days in April and May, in 11 fathoms clear ground, 
Rat Island S. W., Sugar Loaf N. E., Flagstaff E.N. E. 4 N., Black Rock Breakers S. E., 
and Poolo Point S.S. E.4 E. A ship ought not to go under 11 fathoms, and.if she is to 
remain in the road for a few days, it may be prudent to examine the bottom, by sounding 
about her in the boat within the range of the cable, for ships do not moor, unless it be with 
a hawser and small anchor, to steady them. 3 

Close to the entrance of Rat Island Bason, and fronting it to the distance of a mile N. jisorare 
Eastward, the bottom is generally soft, where ships may anchor in 134 or 14 fathoms under me Ret 
the reef that surrounds it, in the southerly monsoon. When the N. W. winds prevail strong, 
from September to March, a heavy sea frequently rolls into the road, making ships labour 
greatly at their anchors. 

Captain Huddart, advises ships that do not go into Poolo Bay, or Rat Island Bason, in 
this season, to anchor to the eastward within a mile of the island, in about 15 fathoms, 
where the sea will be partly broken by the reef. The same business may be done from this 
station in favorable weather, as if a ship were in the road, for sailing boats passing to and 
trom Fort Marlborough, are confined to 1 trip in 24 hours by the land and sea breezes; 
besides, the N. W. winds are those only to be dreaded, and if a ship part her cables, she 
may run for Poolo Bay with little or no canvass spread. 
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Inner Road. ‘There is an Inner road with 4 and 44 fathoms water, a little to the northward of the Fort, 
and inside of the North and South breakers, which is sometimes frequented by small vessels in 
__ the fair season, for the convenience of loading and unloading. But if unacquainted, it is im- 
Iativete pas, prudent for boats or vessels of any kind, to venture inside without a guide, for several boats 
anseuth have been lost upon the North or South breakers, which are not always visible when the sea 
preaker, is smooth; for then, a high surge is only at times seen to roll over the rocks, which would 
prove fatal to any boat that unfortunately got into it. 
to proceed To pass from the road in a boat, through the channel between the North and South 
aoa. —_ breakers, steer from Rat Island toward the Sugar Loaf, keeping this rather on the starboard 
bow until the steeple appear on the West, or Sea- Face, of the nearest bastion; or until a 
very conspicuous tree appear behind the South end of the N. W. or Sea-Curtain, of the 
Fort; the boat will then in either case, be inside, or past the breakers, and may haul in close 
to the shore reef, keeping along the edge of it until within the Fort, and opposite to the 
landing wharf. 

With a northerly wind, it is best to pass to the North and Eastward of the North 
breaker, by keeping 2 miles to the N. Westward of the Fort until the conspicuous tree is 
brought behind the N. E. end of the N. W., or Sea-Curtain; or bring the steeple ‘behind 
the N. W. Face of the West Bastion, and you will avoid the North breaker, by passing to 
the N. Eastward of it. 

With a southerly wind, when coming from the road, it 1s best to steer for the town, and 
pass to the southward of the South breaker, and close along the edge of the shore reef, from 
its outer extremity to the landing place. 

Close to the North and South breakers, there are 7 and 8 fathoms on the outside, and 6 
fathoms inside of them. Nearly abreast of the Fort, a little outside of the landing place, 
there is a shoal patch in 34 fathoms, at a small distance from the edge of the shore reef, 
which is avoided by keeping close to the latter ; or that patch may be passed on the North side, 
by keeping a low white house near the beach and the bushy tree nearly ina line with each 
other, when steering in for the landing place. This is protected from the sea by a rocky 
ledge fronting it at the distance of 150 yards; boats pass round the eastern pvint of this, 
and then haul in to the southward for the wharf. 

Bullocks, poultry, fruits and vegetables of various kinds, may be got here, and the country 
around has a pleasant appearance.. The variation of the compass here, and along the West 
coast of Sumatra, is at present about 1° East, and is nearly stationary. 


nat tind, RAT ISLAND, in lat. 3°51'S., bearing $8. W. by W. from Fort Marlborough, distant 
about 6 miles, is surrounded by an extensive coral reef, partly dry at low water; which pro- 
jects 14 mile to the N. W. of the island, and to the southward of it about # of a mile. The 
island is low and small, having on it a few palmira trees, and some godowns, or houses for 
receiving pepper, with a small battery of guns for its protection. ‘To the northward of the 

and Besos. island, there is an excellent gut or bason in the N. E. side of the reef, with 5, 6, and 7 fa- 
thoms in it, and 3 or 24 fathoms at its upper end. Ships requiring repair, or having a 
cargo to receive or deliver at Fort Marlborough, generally go into this bason, where they 
moor head and stern to anchors laid apun the bank on each side, or nearly ina N. W. and 
S. E. line, directly across the bason. . 

The passage into the bason is close to the edge of the reef on the West side of the en- 
trance, for several detached rocky patches bound the East side, with 7 and 8 fathoms water 
close to them. 

The bottom in the bason is soft mud and sand, and the coral bank on each side being a 
soft perpendicular wall, no injury is sustained if during the strong N. W. gales, a ship part 
her mooring junk or cable, and is driven against the S. E- side. | Ships proceeding to the 
bason, generally anchor at the entrance, and warp into it; from this place, goods may 
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be conveyed to, or from Fort Marlborough, with the same facility as from the road, the 
boats being able to make a trip daily with the land and sea breezes. Here, a ship is com- 
pletely sheltered from the sea by the reef; whereas, it often runs so high in the road, that 
oods are unsafe in the boats alongside, and they are frequently forced to run for shelter into 
Paolo Bay, the Northwesters sometimes giving so short a warning of their approach. 


POOLO BAY, situated about 3 leagues to the southward of Fort Marlborough, is an ex- Poico Bay. 
cellent harbour, secured from the sea by a neck of land on the North and West sides, which . 
is generally called Poolo Point; that part fronting the sea is called the West point; and the 
eastern extremity, the East point; the latter is low and sandy, and forms the North side of 
the bay. When ships at anchor in the road, are unable to ride during strong N. Westers, 
they slip their cables if itis day-light, and run for Poolo Bay. In doing so, they should the peadelear 
steer South and S. by E., taking care not to come under 12 fathoms until past the Black focks, and 
Rock, and False Black Rock, as they may not be always discernible in blowing weather, 
when the sea breaks much in the channel. ‘They he about half way between the road and 
Poolo Point, or 4 miles from the latter, and if the low sandy point of the bay is not brought to 
the southward of S. E., they will be avoided. When clear.of the Black Rocks, a ship should 
haul to the eastward for Sillebar on the East side of the bay, and the depth will decrease 
gradually to 8 fathoms as the low sandy point that forms the opposite side is approached; , 
which at low water may be rounded very close, and when it is high water, at the distance of — 
a cable’s length; she must then haul up under the South side of it, and anchor in 7 fathoms 
with the extremity bearing about North, distant from the company’s pepper godowns a 
large 4 mile. Near the shore, the South side of the bay is shoal and rocky, and it would be 
imprudent to run too far into the western angle of it, where there is 4 feet rocky shoal, the 


only 1 in the bay. 
fa ship should happen to lose all her anchors, she ought to haul close round the point, If testitate of 


from thence 
to the baye 


ship may run 


and when well inside of it, she may run on shore in the mud without fear, opposite to the *p.my 
nearest tree, having previously prepared a hawser to make fast to it with the boat. 
Sillebar River’s entrance, to the N. W. of the bay, has 4 feet water on the bar; from 
whence it stretches both nurthward and southward, near, and parallel to the shore, the 
southern branch leading to a great lake contiguous to the sea, to the S. Eastward of Poolo 
Bay. The tide rises from 33 to 5 feet in the springs, high water about 6 hours on full and 
change of the moon; the bay being surrounded with low swampy ground, is generally consi- mlisuclt ac: 
dered to be very unhealthy, and the water also of a pernicious quality ;* it is, therefore, little benthy, ana 
frequented by ships. pernicious, 
Ships driven from their anchorage in the night, cannot run for Poolo Bay without the risk po¢ic™ 
of getting on the low sandy point that forms it, for it will not be visible, nor do the soundings "#"* 
answer as a proper guide, there being 8 and 84 fathoms very close to it, and nearly the 
same depths in a direct line from it to the N. N. Westward ; it therefore, seems advisable, 
if a ship cannot ride during the night, to run out to sea, betwixt Rat Island and the 


Asia Shoal. 


DANGERS contiguous to this place, exclusive of the rock off Songy Lamo Point, 
and the North and South breakers off Fort Marlborough Point, already mentioned, are the 


followin g. 


* The Royal Bishop moored in Rat Island Bason, in 1784, having her mizen-mast sprung, she sent the long 
boat with an officer and 19-men to Poolo Bay, for the mast of the Myrtle transport, that ship having been cone 
demned there, on her passage from Bengal to England, They had provisions and 3 butts of good water, and 
Were cautioned not to drink the water of Poolo Bay, notwithstanding, many of them whilst on shore drank of it, 
rather than take the trouble of going to the boat, which proved of fatal consequence to many of them; for the 
officer was confined to his bed during the passage home, and the boatswain, one quarter-master, and 8 men died 
during that passage. Poolo Bay is thought to be most unhealthy during the southerly monsoon. 


/ 
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Middle Shoal Middle Shoal, with 42 fathoms rocks on it, is situated nearly midway between the South 
breaker and Black Rock, and is on with the Sugar Loaf bearing about N. 42° E.; close to it 
on the outside, there are 9 and 10 fathoms, and 84 fathoms inside. 


Black Rock, CARRANG LAMPOOYANG, or BLACK ROCK, about 14 mile to the S. E. of 
the former, and nearly South from Marlborough 33 or 4 miles, is generally discernible by 
the sea breaking on it; inside of it the depths are 8 and 9 fathoms and the same outside, in a 
Fase one. Stall channel betwixt it and the False Black Rock, which lies about + a mile West from the 
other, with 3¢ fathoms water on it. This danger is on with the Sugar Loaf bearing N. E. 
by N., and in one with the Flagstaff on the steeple, bearing from N. 3° E. to N. 7° E. 
How to avoid ‘These shoals are avoided on the outside by keeping in above 11 fathoms, and by keeping in 
about 8 fathoms or rather less, a small vessel may occasionally pass inside of them. 
otherstoals = Carrang Byang Byang, and Carrang Ikan Tandoo, are 2 rocky shoals close together, with 
Isard. = 5 and 6 fathoms water on them, bearing from Rat Island between West and W. N.W., dis- 
tant 2 or 24 miles; and betwixt them and the reef surrounding the island, there is a passage 
Toavoid nearly a mile wide, with 16 and 17 fathoms water. To avoitl these shoals, Rat Island 
al should not be approached nearer than 3 miles when it bears from East to E. S. E.; and as 
the Sugar Loaf bears from them N. E. $ E., it should in coming from seaward, be kept 
to the eastward of that bearing until Rat Island bears S. E., by a slip bound to the road or to 
Rat Island Bason, through the northern channel, which is spacious and safe. In working to, 
and tteeriu? OF from the road by this channel, a ship may stand near the edge of Rat Island Reef on the 
by the North southward tack, and to 10 fathoms toward Songy Lambo Rock and the main. 
other dans = Carrang Ikan Chaby, are 2 small shoals with 43 and 5 fathoms rocks on them, distant 
i about a mile E. N. E. from Rat Island, having a narrow channel with 10 and 12 fathoms 
betwixt them and Rat Island Reef; a vessel to pass through it, must keep within less than 
150 fathoms of the Island Reef; or a full mile off Rat had Reef, to pass outside of 
these shoals. 


and to avoid 
them. 


Asia Shoal, CARRANG LEBAR, or ASIA SHOAL, extends East and West 14 mile, and is 
about a mile in breadth; although 4 fathoms is the least water that has been found on it, 
the bottom being coral and sand, there is a heavy ground swell on it, which sometimes 
breaks in bad weather; it ought therefore to be caretully avoided, more particularly, as it 
lies much in the way of ships approaching the road from the southward, and there may pro- 
bably be less water on some spots, than 4 fathoms. From Rat Island, the East end of the 
shoal bears S.S.E. and the West or outer part S. by E., distant 5 miles; and from the 
West Point of Poolo Bay, the nearest part of the shoal bears about W. by S. 4S., distant 3 
miles. The Sugar Loaf bears from the East end of it N. N. E. easterly, and from the West 
end N. E. by N. northerly. 

To sail To approach the road or Rat Island by the outside channel, between the island and shoal, 


tuanvels on @ SHIp Ought not to bring the island to the westward of N. 4 W. until within 3 miles of it, 


oi. then she may haul in for it and the road; or directly to the eastward, for Poloo Bay, if 
bound there. The depths between the shoal and Rat Island are from 22 to 17 fathoms, 
and in the other channel betwixt it and the main, generally 17 and 18 fathoms. Coming froin 
the southward through this channel, a ship must keep within 2 miles of the West Point of 
Poolo Bay until it bear East, and may then steer for the island: the point may be ap- 
proached within 4, or 4 of a mile occasionally in working, but a reef projects from it about 
1 of a mile, with 3 fathoms on its outer edge, and 13 or 14 fathoms close to. 
To avoid the Asia Shoal fully on the West side, when going in or out by that channel, the 
island may in passing the shoal, be kept bearing North. The approach to this shoal may be 
known by the overfalls toward the outer edges of it, if the lead is kept going. 
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5th. COAST FROM MARLBOROUGH TO FLAT POINT, WITH SAILING 
" DIRECTIONS. | 

BUFFALO POINT, in about lat. 3° 58'S. a round bluff headland covered with trees, ButfaloPoixt, 
discernible from the Road of Fort Marlborough, is about 24 miles to the southward of the 
West Point of Poolo Bay, and they are frequently considered as one and the same. From coast trom 
Buffalo Point, the coast of Sumatra extends S. E. about 58 leagues to the West part of Flat psec’? ™ 
Point, which is the South point of this large island, and forms the entrance of Sunda Strait 
on the North side. The whole of this extent of coast, is generally bold and safe to approach, 
and the land mountainous a little in the country; soundings reach out from the land about 
Fort Marlborough and Poolo Bay, to the distance of 4 or 5 leagues: and from thence to 
Manna, regular soundings over a sandy bottom are found, where a ship may occasionally an- 
chor in moderate depths, if it fall calm and the current be unfavorable; but farther to the 
southward, the coast becomes more steep, the soundings extending out only a short distance, 
until Little Fortune Island near Flat Point is approached, where soundings are got nearly 2 


leagues from the main. 


. 


MANNA POINT, in lat. 4° 33’S., bearing nearly S. E. from Buffalo Point, distant 17 saanoa Poist, 

leagues, may be known by being a small hill with palmira trees on it, and is the next head- sdjasent.” 
land that projects considerably into the sea. Betwixt them, there are several small places; 
Moreallam, about 4 or 5 leagues from Buffalo Point; Saloomale, about 2 leagues farther ; 
Pring in lat. 4°21'S., distant 11 leagues from Buffalo Point; Alass, 2 leagues more to the 
S. E.; and Penoo, near Manna. The coast in this space may be approached to 15 or 20 
fathoms, and in some parts to 11 or 12 fathoms; but from 18 to 35 fathoms, are good 
depths to preserve in sailing along. 

About 4 miles to the S. Eastward of Buffalo Point, there is a narrow spit with 7 fathoms 
rocks on it, 15 fathoms close to, on the outside, and 12 fathoms soft ground between it and 

, the shore, from which it is distant about 2 miles. The spit extends parallel to the shore 
about 4 mile, opposite to a low point of land, and the least water found on it has been 
7 fathoms. 

At Pring, the Company’s ships sometimes anchor to receive pepper; they should anchor anchorage 
there, in 12 fathoms muddy bottom; for farther in, the ground is foul and rocky on the “*""™ 
edge of a shoal, projecting about 2 or 3 miles off shore. With the resident’s house bearing 
N. E. by E. 4 E. distant about 3 miles, the Kent shoaled at once from 9 to 7 fathoms, 
and anchored during a strong gale, where she had the best bower cable cut to pieces in 1 
night: about ? of a mile from the ship, the boat had 7 fathoms very rocky, and farther in, 
found the water shoal suddenly, the sea breaking there, when blowing fresh. | 

Manna, is an English settlement near the point of that name; at this place the Com- ana at mas. 
pany’s ships touch, to take in pepper from thence and Penoo, and generally anchor in 10 or ™ 
12 fathoms. The Europa, at anchor taking in pepper at Penoo, had the house at Penoo 
bearing N.4E., and Manna E.by N. A small cascade falls perpendicularly from the 
steep cliffs, which line the shore near Manna, to which the Elgin East India ship dispatched 
a boat for water; but the boat was lost, and the crew perished in the tremendous surf, that 
generally prevails along this coast. 

Manna Point may be rounded in 14 fathoms, but not nearer, as a reef is said to project 
from it about a mile; to the southward of the point, there are 12 and 14 fathoms about 14 
mile from it; but no ground 50 fathoms at the distance of 24 or 3 miles, for the coast to 
the S. Eastward becomes more steep. About 5 leagues S. E. from Manna, there is a place 


called Pathang, or Padang. 
L 


Cawoor, and 
the adjacent 
st. 


Geo. site of 
Pulo Pisang. 


Anchorage, 
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CAWOOR, in lat. 4° 56’ S., distant about 11 or 12 leagues to the S. E. of Manna, is an 
English settlement, near the South part of a concavity in the land about 5 miles in length, 
where, in the small bay of Cawoor, ships are sheltered from southerly winds; and, in Sam- 
bat Bay, which forms the North part of the concavity, there is good shelter from N. W. 
and Westerly winds in 9 or 10 fathoms, sand and muddy bottom. From Sambat River on 
the East side, to Secooniet or Bandar Point, that forms the western extremity, this bay is 
about 24 miles wide, having the village Bandar at the N. W. side, where there is a small 
river, and a level country. 


From the anchorage in the bay, Mount Poogong may be seen over the other land 
bearing E. S. E. 

The anchorage at Cawoor is in 11 or 12 fathoms, with the resident’s house bearing about 
E.N.E., distant 1 mile, the South point of the bay S. by E. or S. 7 E., 14 mile, and the 
western extreme of the land W.N. W., about 3! miles. 

The passage for boats going to the factory, is betwixt 2 coral banks, and very‘narrow, 
with breakers on each side; about 100 yards to the westward of the factory, there is a small 
black rock, on the western bank, which must be kept very near on the larboard hand. 
Steering out from the anchorage to the westward, the depth increases regularly, but rather 
suddenly, from 14 fathoms in the road, to 42 fathoms sand and shells, a little way outside 
of the bay. About $ a mile from the shore, outside of the South point, there is 40 fathoms 
water, and 20 fathoms close to the breakers. 


PULO PISANG, in lat. 5°8’S., lon. 104° 63/ E., by ,Capt. William Owen’s observa- 
tions, bears from the South point of Cawoor Bay about S. E. by E., distant 8 leagues; the 
coast between them is steep, and no soundings got except very close in. Point Poogong, - 
about 3 leagues from Pulo Pisang, projects a little into the sea; and Mount Poogong in lat. 
5° 4/S., is a high remarkable mountain, situated near the sea, which bears nearly North 
from the same island, and may be discerned a great way from the offing. Pulo Pisang is of 
round form, about a mile in diameter, consisting chietly of a bed of rock chrystal, and on 
the East side between it and the main, there is good anhcorage and shelter from N. W. and 
Westerly winds, in 12 or 15 fathoms. ‘The Revenge moored in 16 fathoms with the island 
bearing from S.W.4 S. to W.N.W., Sillaloo Rock at Crooe S. E.4E., extremes of 


' Sumatra from S. S. E. to W. N. W. 4 N., and the rocks about 50 yards off the S E. part of 


and contigue 
ens shoals. 


the island S. W. by S. Southerly, distance from the island 3 cables lengths, and from the 
main # of a mile. | | 

To the northward of the island, about 4 way between it and the main,.there is a reef of 
rocks on which the sea generally breaks, having 12 and 16 fathoms on the South side, 20 
fathoins on the West side, 12 fathoms foul ground to the northward; and about North or 
N. by W. from the reef, there is a patch of coral rock with 2 fathoms on it, seeming to pre- 
clude any safe passage for large ships betwixt the reef and Sumatra shore. Between the 
N. W. end of the island and reef, the depths are from 10 to 18 fathoms; but to the east- 
ward of the latter, the water is shoal; with foul ground, generally from 4 or 44, to 3 fathoms 
on the visible patches of coral rock. This shoal water and foul ground, extends from the 
North part of the island ih a N.N. Easterly direction toward the main, so that it would be 
imprudent for a ship drawing much water to endeavour to pass between the island and the 
Sumatra shore; but a small ship by keeping about 2 cables lengths from the island, may 
come in from the northward, or pass out that way. Wood and water may be got on the 
main, to the N. E. of the island, and the soundings are regular in the road, from the East 
side of the island close to the shore of Sumatra. A reef lines the outside of the island, 
stretching to a small distance, from which the depth increases quickly in standing to the 
southward, there being 36 and 40 fathoms about a 4 mile off. 
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CROOE, in lat. 5° 15'S., about 7 miles S. E. by E. from Pulo Pisang, and situated at crove ana 
the bottom of the bay, is an English settlement, on the bank of a small river, close to theca 
northward of Sillaloo Rock, navigable by small boats at high water. Alli round the bay, 
from abreast of Pulo Pisang to Crooe, soundings of 35 fathoms are got about a 4 mile from 
the shore, and they extend farther out from the latter place: but care is required, if workin 
into Crooe Road, to avoid a Dangerous Rocky Shoal, discovered by Mr. M*Kellar, of H. 

M. 8. Billequeux, which ship touched here, and procured good water, bullocks, buffalos, and 
other refreshments. 

This shoal bears about N. 4 W. from Sillaloo Rock 14 mile, from a remarkable tree near Dangerous 
the shore at the bottom of the bay it bears S. W., and is about 4 a mile distant from the 
nearest shore, and from the anchorage of Crooe about N. by W. ¢ of a mile. There is 14 
fathom water upon this rocky shoal, 14 and 15 fathoms inside of it, and 18 or 20 fathoms 
to the southward, between it and the anchorage of Crooe. 

Sillaloo Rock, appears like an island when seen at a distance; foul ground projects from it 
about 2 cables lengths into 10 fathoms, from thence sandy bottom to 54 fathoms about 
mile off shore. The anchorage is safe here, in the S. E. monsoon, being well sheltered from 
these winds by Carrang Pingan, the point that forms the South side of the bay, off which 
there are no soundings about 2 cables lengths from the breakers, and 40 fathoms close to. 


BENCOONAT, in lat. 5° 35'S., bearing about S. E. from Pulo Pisang, 8 or 9 leagues, ®*"°"* 
is a small town or village subject to Crooe, situated on the North side of a low point, having 
on it Palmira trees : the bay here, is interspersed with rocks, which stretch out near a league 
from the point, but there is a passage for boats or very small vessels, close along the shore. 
Siggen Point, about 3 leagues to the N. W., forming the western extremity of the bay, has 
a reef projecting about a mile or more, with 20 fathoms close to ; and between Crooe Bay 
and that of Bencoonat, soundings extend a little way from the land. The coast hereabout, 
and farther to the southward, is generally low fronting the sea, but inland the country is 
mountainous. A ship intending to touch at Bencoonat, should anchor well out, to avoid | 


the rocky ground. 


Little 


LITTLE FORTUNE ISLAND, called by the natives PULO BATOA KETCHEEL, ¥i*.. 
in lat. 5° 54’ S., distant about 4 miles from the main, bears nearly S. E. by S. from Ben- ™"™ 
coonat 8 leagues; and it is low and woody, about a mile in diameter. Along the coast be- 
tween them, soundings are found 3 or 4 miles from the shore; and in the vicinity of the 
island, the bank becomes more regular, and extends farther out, having soundings on it from 
2 to 3 leagues off the main. About 4 leagues to the northward of Little Fortune Island, a 
low point of land forms the northern extreme of a bay, where there is a village. When that 
Point bears North easterly, the Sugar Loaf N. E. } E., and the island S. E. 4 S. 10 miles, 


there is 27 fathoms sandy bottom, about 3 miles off shore. 
This island is environed by a reef, but there is good anchorage about a mile to the east- deri” 
and at Bil- 


ward of it, in 8 or 9 fathoms, anda passage betwixt it and the main, with various depths, from iinving 
5 or 6, to 12 and 13 fathoms. ‘There is also good anchorage in BILLIMBING BAY on™” 
the opposite shore, a little to the northward of the South end of Sumatra, where a ship may lie 

In 7 or 8 fathoms at the entrance of the bay, and small vessels may lie in 3 fathoms inside, 
sheltered from all winds. The small river Billimbing is on the East side of the bay, and 
there is fresh water at the S. W. side, inside of the point that forms it, from which a reef 
projects to the northward about + mile. Capt. W. Owen at anchor in this bay, in H. M.S. 
Baracouta, observed in lat. 5°54’ S., Samanca Peak E. by N. $ N., Billimbing Point S. E. 
$S8., outer breaker of its reef S.S. E.4 E., Little Fortune Island W. 3S. | 

The soundings are a guide in passing outside of the island in the night, and from thence 
round Flat Point, for they extend rather more ae 2 leagues off shore; and the bank is very 
z 
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flat round the island. A ship coasting along with the wind from the land, and favorable 


_ weather, may borrow into 15 fathoms occasionally if the lead is kept going ; in the Atlas, we 


Bank of 
soundings. 


5 


borrowed to 12 fathoms, when passing Fortune Island and the land about Flat Point, during 
the night; but that seems too near, particularly in a large ship. 

The bank of soundings extends far South from Flat Point, otherwise there must be a 
detached bank a great way out from it, on which the 2 following ships had soundings, as 
will appear by an extract from their journals. 

Bridgewater, 7th February, 1816, lat. observed at noon 6° 15’ S., the body of Keysers 
Island bearing N.'24° E., Low or Flat Point N. 17° E., southern extreme of Princes Island 


§.47° E., sounded and had ground 54 fathoms. 


Geo. site of 
Flat Point, 
the land 
around. 


Bale of 
Cotton Rock. 


Atlas, 7th February, 1816, with the island Crockatoa bearing E. by N. ? N., and- the 
low land about Flat Point, on Sumatra, N. by E. at noon, had soundings of 50 fathoms, 
having steered 2 miles S. W. by W. from being in 28 fathoms at 11 A.M. About 5 leagues 
W.S. W. from Flat Point, there is a coral bank of 30 fathoms placed in some Dutch charts. 


FLAT POINT, ig lat. 6°0'S., lon. 104° 40! E., distant about 3 leagues to the S. East- 
ward of Little Fortune Island, is the S. Westernmost extremity of Sumatra, bounding the 
entrance of Sunda Strait on the North side; and the narrow neck of land by which it is 
formed, separates the deep inlet called Keyser’s Bay, on the East side, from Billimbing Bay 
and Fortune Island on the opposite side. The South part of this neck of land is low and 
woody, extending 3 leagues nearly East and West, the East end of it bounding the entrance 
of Keyser’s Bay, and called Tanjong Chinna, by others Flat Point; but the West end of this 
low land, is here, considered as Flat Point, and lies about 30 miles to the westward of Java 
Head. The ship Speke, in 1793, anchored on the East side of Flat Point in 17 fathoms 
sand, about $ of a mile from the shore, where she filled up her water, and was sheltered 


from N. Westers. 


PRINCIPAL. ISLANDS fronting the WEST COAST of 
SUMATRA ; with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


~PRIOR to any description of the islands off the West coast of Sumatra, it may be proper 
in this section, to notice some supposed dangers, said to lie to the westward of Achen Head, 
1 of which, called the Bale of Cotton Rock, has been long dreaded by navigators; its ex- 
istence, is nevertheless, very doubtful. ” 


BALE OF COTTON ROCK, said to have been seen in the country ship London, bound 
from Bengal to Bombay in 1767, which ship passed within $ a mile of it, at noon on the 5th 
of May, and made it in lat. 5° 29’ N., and lon. 87° 57’ E. by account, from Point Palmiras. 
It appeared about 2 feet above water, 40 feet long, half that breadth, of a dark brown colour, 
and had something like moss upon it. They had no soundings in passing, nor did they send 
a boat to examine whether it was really a rock. 

This is the substance of a letter from Mr. Callendar, then on board the London ; although 
another account states that he was upon the rock, which is inconsistent with his letter. 

Mr. Douglas, an officer in the Countess of Errol, country ship, ts sazd to have been upon 
the Bale of Cotton Rock, in 1794, who made it in lat. 5°25’ N., lon. 87°48’ E., and found 
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it formed like a ship’s bottom, covered with barnacles, about 230 yards in length, and nearly 
6 feet above water, having soundings 120 and 130 fathoms on the East side, and on the N. W. 
and South sides, no ground. | 
Captain Le Meme, of the La Unie, French privateer, has stated, that he was on the Bale 
of Cotton Rock, in December, 1797, and made it in lat. 5° 18’ N., lon. 90° 40! E., from 
Greenwich, by chronometer and lunar observations. He descrited it to be a small island, 
25 or 30 feet above the surface of the sea, about 50 or 60 feet long, and 20 feet in breadth, 
situated on a sand bank extending about 300 feet in a N. E. and S. W. direction. About a 
boat’s length from it, there is 20 fathoms water; at $a mile distance, no ground 100 fathoms. 
Another danger or reef, is suzd to have been seen by Le Meme, in January, 1797, which Another 
he made in lat. 1° 20’ N., lon. 94° 20’ E. Night approaching, the boat could not land upon dangers 
it, but it appeared to be 8 or 10 feet above water, about a mile long from East to West, and 
no soundings 1 mile from it. 
That this reef, and the Bale of Cotton Rock, described by Le Meme, may exist, is per- 
haps not impossible, and a good look out is certainly proper, in ships which approach the 
situations assigned to them; there is, however, great reason to doubt the veracity of these 
statements, for, on enquiry in India, I never could obtain any information relative to Mr. 
Douglas, or the Countess of Errol; and probably Le Meme’s statement does not merit much 
confidence. Unfortunately for navigation, sume persons through timidity, descover dangers 
where none really exist, and few that see an tmagznaury danger, examine it sufficiently to 
ascertain its real existence beyond doubt. Another commander, 1s said to have seen lately 
the Bale of Cotton Rock, but there is cause to doubt its existence. 


COCOS, in lat. 3° 6’ N., lon. 95° 12/ E., or 174 miles West of the N. W. extremity of ‘eo. ste of 
Hog Island, bearing from it N. W., distant about 7 leagues, are 2 small, low islands, co- taand. 
vered with trees, separated from each other by a channel 14 or 2 miles wide, which is pro- 
bably not safe, as breakers project. out a little way from the islands, with some islets or rocks 


close to the northernmost. 

The channel between the North end of Hog Island and the Cocos, should be approached Channel be 
with great caution in a large ship, as a shoal bank is described in the journal of the ship 274 Hes 
Jane, to extend about 4 leagues ina S.S.E. direction from the largest Coco Island, on™ 
which, steering to the N. E. she shoaled suddenly to 7 and 64 fathoms. Atsun set, on the 13th 
of June, 1812, the Cocos Islands bore N. # W., and the N. W. point of Hog Island East ,when 
rocks were observed under the bottom, had 3 less 7 fathoms hard sand, then 64 fathoms : 
wore, and stood to the southward, increasing the depth regularly from 63 to 8, 10, 12, 14, 

20, and to 28 fathoms, sand and small black stones. 

The following extract from the.Greyhound packet's journal, also shews, that the above 
mentioned channel is dangerous, unless a ship borrow toward Hog Island. 

February 24th, 1783, at 1 P. M. saw breakers bearing E.S. E. 4 S., and to appearance, 
there is broken or shoal water all the way from these breakers to the Cocos, which then bore 
N.E. by N., and the North end of Hog Island East. We stood within 14 mile of the 
breakers, which are very dangerous, and if.a ship stand in to the eastward between Hog 

Island and the Cocos, she ought never to bring the southernmost Coco to the northwatd of 
N. E., unless her distance from it is above 4 leagues. 

Although ripplings occasioned by the currents or tides among these islands, sometimes 
resemble breakers, and are liable to deceive navigators ; yet, it appears, by the above de- 
scription taken from the journals of these 2 ships, that the channel between the North end 


of Hog Island and the Cocos, is really dangerous. 


HOG ISLAND, the northernmost of the large islands fronting the West coast of Su- pate} 
matra, distant from it 17 or 18 leagues, extends nearly N. W. by W. and S. E. by E. about 


Pulo Banfak 
and adja- 


cent islets, 


towa 
Tappanooly. 
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15 leagues, the North Point being in about lat. 2° 50’ N., lon. 95° 30’ E.,* the South end in 
lat. 2°21'N., and it is about 3 to 4 leagues broad. It is high and hilly, covered with trees, 
and may be seen 9 or 10 leagues; several islets lie near the shore on both sides, and $ or 4 
leagues from the South point, in lat. 2° 10’ N. lie the @ Flat Islands, betwixt which and the 
South end of Hog Island, there is a good passage about 34 or 4 leagues wide, having no 
soundings at 70 fathoms, within 2 miles of the northernmost Flat Island, but the Baring 
found 26 fathoms in mid-channel, coral soundings. The water is in general deep near these 
islands, but on both sides of Hog Island, there are sudden overfalls on several coral patches, 
that lie 1 or 2 leagues off shore. On 1 of these, which bears about South from the S. W. 
point of it, there are very irregular soundings, from 30 to 20, and to 7 fathoms, or probably 
less water: about 24 miles outside of 1 of the islets that front the East end of the island, 
there is a 2 fathoms coral shoal, with 90 fathoms no ground close to it. As there is no in- 
ducement for a ship to stop at this island, nor any sate anchorage about it known to naviga- 
tors, they seldom or never land there, although it is probable, there may be a harbour within 
some of the islets that line its eastern side. There is about 4 or 5 miles to the westward of 
the North point of the island, and 2 miles from 2 islets off that part, a coral shoal with 4 or 
5 fathoms on it, or perhaps less water. 

Capt. Lamb, in the Baring, experienced strong N. W. winds and southerly currents late 
in December, 1815, which prevented him from gaining ground to the northward, on the West 
side of Hog Island: but after passing round its southern extremity, he got the wind favorable 
for proceeding to the northward, and found no southerly current in coasting along the east- 
ern side of the island. 


PULO BANIAK, or BANIA,f distant 10 or 11 leagues E. S. eastward from the South 
end of Hog Island, consist of 2 principal islands a little separated, 1 lying to the N. east- 
ward of the other, with several small ones contiguous to them. From the S. E. side of the 
easternmost or large island, a chain of islets, and some shoals project considerably, but by 
keeping near the Baniaks, there is said to be a safe channel between them and Passage Island, 
which is the easternmost of the chain. At the North end of Baniak, there is a bay in lat. 
2° 18’ N., with coral shoals and a group of islands fronting it; there is a passage into it be- 
twixt the 2 westernmost islands, .and shelter inside, in from 16 to 9 fathoms water ; a ship 
may also anchor outside of these islands, but the soundings are very irregular, and the bottom 
generally coral. The North end of Bamiak, and the adjoining islands that form this bay, 
bear nearly East from the 2 Flat Islands off the South end of Hog Island, and there is a 
channel between them 8 leagues broad. On the northernmost Bamiak Island, there is a 
peaked hill like a sugar loaf. The southern extremity of the 5. westernmost island is in lat. 
2°0' N., and East from this extreme, there is a passage betwixt the Ist and 2d island that 
lie off the S. E. end of the N. easternmost large island, with irregular soundings in it, coral] 
bottom. An 3d island which is round and high, of the same appearance as the 2d, lies to 
the southward of it 5 or 6 miles, and there are various deptlis in a safe passage betwixt them, 
genera’ 'y from 36 to 28 and 19 fathoms, by keeping nearly in mid-channel. Ships coming 
rom the westward, if bound direct to Tappanooly with a fair wind, should steer for these 
islands, and pass to the southward of them, or between the 2 southernmost, then proceed to 
the eastward for Bird Island, leaving it on the starboard hand ; having cleared the latter, 
and the shoal to the N. W. of it, a direct course may be steered for the North entrance of 
Tappanooly Bay. Some persons adopt the channel to the northward of Pulo Baniak, and 


* The Alfred’s chronometers, corresponding nearly with observations taken by Capt. Heywood, and with the 
London’s chronometers, made it in this longitude, which is probably near the truth; although some other ob- 
servations in my ssian, weuld place it 10 leagues more easterly. 

+ Pulo Bania, 1. e. many islands. 
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from thence steer East, to go between Passage Island and the coast, as the channel between 
Pulo Baniak and Hog Island, and that between the former and the North end of Pulo Nyas, 


are equally safe. 


PULO NYAS, NAYS, or NIAS, the largest of the islands off the West coast of Su- $¢e, ste of 
matra, extends from lat. 1°35’ N., lon. 96° 4.5’ E., nearly ina S. E. direction to lat. 0° 28’ N., 
and is 6 or 7 leagues in breadth. The northern extreme bears South from Pulo Baniak, 
about 9 or 10 leagues, and about 3 leagues to the N.N. E. of this extremity, lies the small 
island Pulo Baby, with a 40 fathoms bank close to it on the South side, and a safe channel 
between it and the North end of Pulo Nyas. Many other small islands line the shores of 
the principal 1, at different places, some of which, particularly on the West side, stretch 
out about 3 leagues, also a shoal at the same distance from the N. W. part of the island. 
Although the coast is steep in some places, there is anchorage inside of the group of small 
islands on the S. W. side, at the entrance of Seirombo River; also at a harbour close to the 
South point, there is good anchorage in an excellent bay, where bullocks, buffalos, goats, 
and poultry, are in great abundance, and water easily procured. The natives are said to be 
friendly, and of a different character from the generality of Malays. There is anchorage inside 
of the islands and shoals at the East point of the principal island, at the mouth of Nyas River: 
there is also, other places where a ship might anchor occasionally on the N. E. side, and betwixt 
the East and South points of the island. ‘There is a fine river, about S.S. E. from Pulo 
Baby, where a ship may anchor in 10 or 11 fathoms, about North from the river. In ge- 
neral, the land is high, well clothed with trees, partly cultivated by the natives for rice, and 
this island was,formerly, well inhabited : the people are of small stature, and fairer than those 
of the adjacent coast, the women more particularly, have always been in great demand at 
Batavia, and other Dutch settlements; therefore, from 500 to 600 of the natives have been 
annually purchased here, and carried away in the small vessels employed on this trade. 

Pulo Nyas bearing from E.N.E. to E. by S., 8 or 9 leagues estimated distance, at 10 
A.M. 31st October, 1812, Capt. Bean of the ship Lady Barlow, saw breakers from the poop 
bearing E. N. E., distant only 2 miles. Steered S.S. E. 5 miles till noon, when the ob- 
served lat. was 0° 37’ N., lon. 96° 32' E., by a good chronometer. 

If this was a real danger, seen by Capt. Bean, it lies much farther from Pulo Nyas than 
the situation hitherto assigned to any of the reefs fronting the West side of that island. It 
seems probable, that the supposed danger here stated, might be the effect of strong currents 
or tides, producing ripplings like breakers, but it will be proper to keep a good look out in 
this situation. : 3 | 


Geo. site of | 


CLAPPS ISLAND, (called Clappers Island by the Dutch) situated on the equator, in ¢°." 
lon. 97° 34’ E., distant about 10 or 11 leagues. S. by E. from the South end of Pulo Nyas, 
and 7 or 8 leagues West from the N. W. end of Pulo Mintao, is low, covered with trees, and. 
having some gaps in it, give it the appearance of several small isles, when first seen above 
the horizon. On the 6th and 7th of March, 1783, the Greyhound packet was near it, and 
describes a very dangerous ridge of breakers to extend along the island to the distance of $ 
or 4 miles. . 

Capt. Forrest, saw this island in the night, and called it a low flat island. The brig Olive 
Branch, also got near to it, on the 26th of Sosicniber 1808, and describes it to be a low island 
with > gaps in it: the wind then blowing very hard at N. W., she lost her main-mast, and was 
forced to bear away through the channel between Mintao and Se Beeroo, to refit at Padang. 

In February and March, the current sets strong out to the S. W. in the vicinity of these islands. 


PULO MINTAO, named so by the Portuguese, called formerly by the English NAN- Ge. sto 
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TIAN, but BATOA%* is said to be the name given to it by the natives, is the next large island 
to the S. Eastward of Pulo Nyas, extending from lat. 0° 1'S., lon. 98° 10’ E., in a southerly 
direction to lat.0°41'S., being about 14 leagues in length, and 5 or 6 in breadth. This, 
like the other large islands is moderately elevated and hilly, covered with trees, and many 
small islands line its shores both on the East and West sides, with moderate depths among 
them, and some of them form safe bays or harbours, little known to Europeans. The N. E. 
point of the island is a bluff, with a reef projecting a 4 mile from it, and a few miles to the 
southward, on the East side, is formed a bay called Lams Bay by the Dutch, in about lat. 
0° 5’S., where the Greyhound packet lay several days in March, 1783, and procured a few 
poultry, pigs, and cocoa-nuts, at a dear rate, from some natives who came from the North 
part of the island, and the water got in a creek on the Mintao shore, was brackish. 

The Greyhound, when moored in 16 fathoms sand and shells, nearly in mid-channel be- 
tween Mintao and the island that forms the East side of the bay, had the extremes of Min- 
tao bearing from N. 35° W., to S. 28° E., the island forming. the East side of the bay from 
S. 36° E. to 8. 80° E., off the N. E. end of which projects a long reef, dry at low water; 
2 other islands from N.5° E. to N.67° E., off the nearest shore 4 a mile. The mouth of 
an inlet also bore S. 64° W., which was found to be an arm of the sea, separating a low 
island about 3 miles round, from Mintao; and the other mouth of the inlet, is nearly oppo- 
site to the South point of the island on the East side of the bay, distant from each other 

a mile. 

' After leaving this bay, the Greyhound, in steering for the N. E. point of Mintao, found 
the deepest water by keeping from the Mintao shore, toward the small island on the East 
side of the channel, having never less than 9 fathoms, except 1 cast of 7 fathoms; and this is 
said to be the only channel into Lams Bay, there being no passage in to the southward. 

The North part of the island does not extend above 11 or 12 miles East and West, form- 
ing a bay between the bluff point and another point about 3 miles West of it, which is foul 
on the East side near 2 cable’s lengths from the shore, but the reef on the West side may be 
approached close. ‘Two ships may be sheltered in this bay from southerly winds, but it is 
open to the northerly monsoon ; and the Greyhound could not find any fresh water here, al- 
though it is the best place for refreshments, this part being inhabited, which is not the case 
at Lams Bay. The Greyhound anchored in 18 fathoms sand, off the bluff point 14 mile, 
Mintao from S. E. 2 S., to W. by 8.3S., the outer small isle W. by N.  N., Pulo Penir 
from E.3.N.,to N. E.$N. 

The Greyhound weighed from hence on the 26th of March, 1783, and steered to the eastward 
for the bluff N. E. point of the island, and rounded the reef in 7 fathoms at noon, within 4 a 
mile of the point, lat. observed 0° 1’ N. At 3 P.M. anchored in 10 fathoms good ground, 
about 3 mile to the southward of the first small island in shore, to the southward of the point, 
aud about 3 miles nearer to it than when in Lams Bay, extremes of Mintao from N. 32° W. 
to 8S. 31° E., Pulo Penir from N. 66° E. to the North end, shut in with a small island N. 
20° E., the Watering Creek’s mouth S. 19° W., distant $ a mile. Here, she moored, un- 
bent sails, and lay upward of a month, caulking the upperworks, &c., procured plenty of 
firewood, and water in the creek, which is probably scarce in the dry season, as the boat 
was obliged to go 3 miles up the creek on spring tides to fill the water, which was then in- 
different, and few supplies were obtained from the natives, although the chief of the island 
visited the ship, so that she was obliged to go to Natal for supplies. 

It is said, that the Padang boats go annually to Mintao for dammer and oil. 

The West coast of the island extends about North and South nearly 40 miles, fronted b 
a chain of about 18 or 20 isles of various sizes, some of them several miles distant from the 
main island, dangerous to approach, being lined with reefs and high breakers, and no sound~ 


* Europeans generally apply this name to the island inside, between it and the coast of Sumatra. 
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ings very near them. About a league from the South point of the main island, there is a 
small sloping island, situated in about lat. 0° 45’ S., said to have soundings of 30 to 40 fa- 
thoms between it and the point, with reefs to the S. E. and southward, between it and the 


N. W. end of Se Beeroo. 


PULO BATOA, called also Penir or Pingey, but Cassanie is said to be the name given Pule Bates. 
to it by the natives, situated about 6 or 7 leagues to the N. Eastward of the North end of 
Mintao, nearly mid-way between it and Natal, is of considerable extent, stretching nearly 
Fast and West, having some islets and shoals off its S. E. end, which have been already 
mentioned in the description of the coast of Sumatra, and a chain of islands and shoals ex- 
tend from it over toward Mintao. The South end of Batoa bears E. by N. from the N. E. 
point of Mintao. 

A ship coming from the westward, and bound to Natal, may proceed through the great 
channel formed between the South end of Pulo Nyas and these islands, leaving Mintao and 
Batoa to the southward. ‘This channel is safe with a good look out, but the prudent navi- 
gator will be cautious when near any of the islunds during the night, as they are not yet suffi- 


ciently explored. 
Geo. site of 


SE BEEROO, or NORTH PORA, called Great Fortune, by the Dutch, extends {#9 
nearly N. W. and S. E. about 23 leagues, the North point being in lat. 0°56’ S., lon. 98° 
38'E., by lunar observations, and bears nearly S. E. from the South end of Pulo Mintao, 
distant about 8 or 9 leagues, which is the breadth of SE BEEROO CHANNEL, formed | 
between these islands, but directly in the middle of it there is an extensive reef of breakers, ciannet : 
which is in one with the small island off the South end of Pulo Mintao bearing N. W. and and'Minto. 
N.W. by N. This reef is very extensive, for the brig Olive Branch, ‘in passing to the south- 
ward of it on the 27th of September, 1808, saw the breakers extend toward Mintao as far as 
they could be discerned from the mast-head, and the southern part of them seemed to be 
about mid-channel between Mintao and Se Beeroo. When the breakers bore E. by N.3N. 
distant about 1 mile, she had no ground 70 fathoms ; but after passing the reef and bringing 
It to bear to the westward, she got on a rocky bank with overfalls from 15 to 20 fathoms, 
when the South part of Mintao bore N. W. by W. about 5 leagues, and the extremes of Se 
Beeroo from S. 4 W. to E. S. E.; steering from thence eastward, at a moderate distance 
from Se Beeroo, the depths increased to 25 and 30 fathoms, and shortly afterward to no 
coun: The proper channel from the reef to the North end of Se Beeroo, is about 4 leagues 
road, having soundings from 15 to 26 fathoms in it, by keeping within 3 or 4 miles of Se 
Beeroo: a little to the westward of a direct line drawn from the ‘West end of the reef to the 
N. W. part of that island, there are no soundings, nor any to the eastward of the North 
point of the island, at the distance of 3 miles from the shore. The N. W. point of Se Beeroo 
is in Jat. 1° 0’ S., and 5 or 6 leagues to the westward of the North point of the same island, 
forming the entrance of the channel on the South side. Although little frequented, this ap- 
pears to be a good channel, and convenient for ships bound from the westward to Padang, 
because it lies opposite to that place. When N. W. winds prevail, a ship steering for it, 1 
ought to keep well to the northward, and make the South end of Pulo Mintao, then steer to tush # 
the S. Eastward for the N. W. part of Se Beeroo, to give a birth to the reef between them ; 
afterward, she may keep within 3 or 4 miles of the northern side of the latter island, in steer- 
ing to the eastward through the channel ; a stranger, however, ought not to run through it 
in the night, unless in a case of necessity. 
This channel has been lately more frequented than formerly ; the ship Elizabeth, Capt. Wells, 
went through iton the 3d of February, 1755, and Capt. G. Hayter, then 2d mate of that ship, 
made a plan of it. Capt. Bennet has gone through it several times ; Capt. Owen, also made 
a plan of this channel, in his passage through it in January, 1812, in H. M. S. Cornelia. 
M 
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The ship Hermes, of Caleutta, Capt. Holl, was unfortunately wrecked on the reef South of 
Mintao, that bounds the North side of the channel, a few years ago, by not keeping over to- 
ward the North end of Se Beeroo. The Cormelia, got soundings of 27 fathoms, about 5 
miles W. by N. froin the N. W. point of Se Beeroo, and by keeping within 4 miles of the 
North coast of this island, she carried regular soundings of 20 and 19 fathoms through the 
channel, and the breakers on the mid-channel shoal, were only seen from the mast-head. 

Se Beeroo, is generally high land, and covered with wood, higher in the middle than to- 
ward the extremities, with a sandy beach in many parts, and a great surf breaking often 
upon the shore. On the N. E. side, some small islands are said to lie a little way off; 
others are situated near the 8. W. side and South point: betwixt these and the principal 
island, there is a channel with regular soundings from 16 to 20 fathoms, according to the 
description of the Snow Jenny, which vessel, in January 1769, went through it, between the 
small islands and Se Beeroo; and to pass through it, her directions are nearly as follows. 

Chamel A ship intending to proceed for the Sumatra Coast, by the channel between Mintao and. 

s.W. part ot Se Beeroo, and having been forced to leeward of it by N. W. winds, may occasionally pass 

“eee through the strait to the southward of the latter. Steer in for the West side of Se Beeroo, 
with the highest part of the land bearing about E. N. E., but not more to the northward 
until in 17 or 18 fathoms white clay, which soundings will continue by keeping about mid- 
channel between it and the small islands that front its 8. W. end. Having run along until 
the 3d island (counting from N. Westward) is brought to bear about West, the North point 
of the strait will be seen to the eastward. A boat may be kept a-head in steering to the east- 
ward, and the point on the South side of the strait, will soon be discerned, known by 2 tall 
trees about half a cable’s length from the other trees, standing on the extremity of the point 
among the rocks. ‘The passage is clear until abreast of this point, but in steering from it to 
the eastward, a good look out from the mast-head is requisite, with a boat a-head sounding, 
for in this part of the passage there are many rocks on both sides, projecting from the islands 
that lie contiguous to the passage. The easternmost island near Se Pora, may be approached 
close in passing, to avoid great overfalls and shoal soundings on the North side of the strait, 
and a reef of breakers projecting from the S. Easternmost island off Se Beeroo. When this 
reef is brought to bear N. W. by W., the depth will be 45 fathoms, and farther eastward, 
no ground. : 

én the S. W. side of Se Beeroo, there are white cliffs a little to the northward of the N. 
Westernmost island that forms the channel, and this island has breakers and foul ground 
stretching from it to the N. W. and Westward. 


Seo. ateot ~~ - S§. W. point of Se Beeroo, is in lat. 1° 47'S., lon. 99° 2’ E. by Captain Torin’s observa- 
pintorse tions, agreeing nearly with others taken in the Walpole; and the southern extremity is about 


3 leagues more to the eastward, and a little farther south. 


setowers = SEAFLOWER'S CHANNEL, situated between the Islands Se Beeroo and Se Pora, 
“to English navigators appears to be a new discovery, made by Capt. W. Owen, who passed 
through it in H. M. Brig Seaflower, on the 10th of November, 1806, during the night. - 

Being in lat. 2° 18’S., lon. 99° 5’ E. at noon, with the appearance of a clear passage open to 

the N. Eastward, between the Islands Se Beeroo and Se Pora, he steered for it N. E. by E., 

and afterward N. E. in passing through the channel, which he entered in the evening, and 

ot clear of it about 10 P. M. This channel is bounded on the West side by an islet that 

Hes near the S. E. point of Se Beeroo, and on the East side by the N. W. end of Se Pora 

and an islet near the North end of the latter. These islets bear about E. 4 N. and W.23S. 

« . Of each other, distant 12 or 13 miles, and when about half way between them in mid-chan- 
ao.u, nelat 84 P. M. the Seaflower’s place was lat. 2° 0'S., lon.99° 33’ E. or 1° 2023’ W. from In- 
drapour Point by chronometer. The islet off Se Beeroo that forms the West side of the 
channel appeared to be in lat. 2° 1’S. deduced from noon observation, and 1° 26' West from 
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Indrapour Point. Capt. Owen, describes this channel to be 8 miles wide, clear of danger, 
and they got no soundings at 30 fathoms in passing through. 

The Seaflower, went through this channel again, in 1808, steering about N. by E. 4 E. 
until clear of it to the Eastward ; and several ships have passed through it since that time. 

These observations of Capt. Owen, make the South end of Se Beeroo about 11 or 12 
miles to the southward of Capt. Torins’s observations, which is very remarkable, as both are 
scientific navigators. . | i 

The Seaflower’s Channel, described above, certainly cannot be that through which the 
Jenny passed, as the latter was found to be intricate and winding, not above a mile wide in 
some parts, with soundings of 16, 20, and 25 fathoms; whereas, the Seaflower’s Channel is 
8 miles wide, and apparently clear of danger. The Jenny, therefore, must have passed close to 
the S. W. and South end of Se Beeroo, within the islands which front this part of it, and form 
the N. W. and West sides of Seaflower’s Channel; otherwise, there must be a gut or strait 
through Se Beeroo, in about lat. 1° 45'S. through which this vessel went, if her description 
be correct. 


SE PORA, or SOUTH PORA, extends from the N. W. point in ‘about lat. 2° 0! S., Geo. site or 
ina direction nearly S. E. to Point Marlborough, in lat. 2° 25’S., lon. 99°58! E. which is ~"°™ 
the South point of the island; it being about 12 leagues in length, and nearly half that 
breadth at the North part, decreasing gradually to the southern extremity. It is mostly 
covered with wood, rather less elevated than Se Beeroo, and both these islands are distant 
about 17 leagues from the coast of Sumatra. A little eastward of the N. W. point of Se — 
Pora, HURLOCKS BAY is situated, directly South of the small islands which front the ponccs 
shore, with soft ground in it and moderate depths for anchorage; and there is a narrow ® 
channel leading fom it to an inner bay or harbour, farther inland to the S.W. The outer 
bay being open to N. E. winds, the inner one must be preferred, and in passing through the 
narrow channel, the starboard shore should be approached more close than the opposite side, 
which is rocky. This harbour is sheltered from all winds, inside of the point on the starboard 
side, where there is a red sandy beach, and anchorage in 8 to 10 fathoms, or in 5 or 6 fa- 
thoms, close to the shore; the depths in the narrow passage going in, are from 4 to 6 or 7 
fathoms. Captain Whiteway, who discovered this bay, makes the North coast of Se Pora | 
extend East and E.S. Eastward from it about 34 leagues to Cape Tilleroo the N. E. ex- 
treme of the island, with a small island called Pulo Se Gere, adjoining to the coast, from 
which to the entrance of Hurlocks Bay, a reef projects a great way out from the shore. 

The East coast of Se Pora, extends from Cape Tilleroo S.S. E. about 10 leagues to Point 
Marlborough, and in this space, contains 2 considerable bays; Se Ooban Bay, about 3 
leagues to the southward of Cape Tilleroo, and Se Labba Bay, 7 or 8 miles more to the 
southward. | | 

Se Ooban Bay, may be known by a large ¢uft of trees on the starboard side going in; the se oobax 
course into it is S. W., and a ship should keep in mid-channel, (where there are from 24 to 
30 fathoms,) to avoid the rocks projecting from the points on each side of the entrance. 
There is a brook of fresh water at the N. W. part of the bay, but the best anchorage is in 
the South part, with the point on the South side of the entrance bearing about N. E., in mo- 
derate depths from 8 to 12 or 14 fathoms. After a ship has anchored, it will be proper to 
examine the bottom around her, by sounding in the boat, for in some parts there are patches 

of coral rock. | . 

Se Labba Bay, is known by a round peaked hill close to its South side, called Turk’s Cap, «. ranbe 
situated in lat. 2°17’§., which is seen from both sides of the island. In entering this bay "” 
the course is about S. W., and the depths 45 and 40 fathoms, decreasing to 14 or 12 fa- 
thoms inside. Rocks project from both points, but farthest from that on the South side of 
the entrance, which must have a good birth in passing. There is a coral shoal nearly in the 
: M ; 


North Poggy, 


the adjoining 
isiands, 


and Se Cock 
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middle of the bay, even with the water’s edge, to the southward of which, the bottom is mud 
and proper for anchorage. At either of these bays, a ship may be supplied with wood, 
water, a few hogs, yams, some poultry, and cocoanuts, from the pcople of the few straggling 
villages on this side of the island ; but the West side, is said to be destitute of inhabitants. , 

Between Cape Tilleroo and Point Marlborough, the East coast of Se Pora is generally 
steep, but rocks project a considerable way from the shore in some places, particularly to the 
southward of the Turk’s Cap; and from abreast of it, soundings extend along the coast to- 
ward Point Marlborough. 

The West coast is also rocky, with some small islands adjoining, and the sea breaks high 
upon the shore; 2 of these islands, situated about 4 leagues to the westward of Point Marl- 
borough, lie close to the shore, and near each other; they are low and flat, covered with co- 
coanuts, and rocky to seaward. 

The channel between the South end of Se Pora and North Poggy Island, is about 3 
leagues broad and very safe; there are soundings from 20 to 40 fathoms on a coral bank 
that stretches across betwixt the islands, when the Turk’s Cap and Point Marlborough are 
in one, bearing about N. W. by N.; and a little farther to the eastward, there is no ground. 
Point Marlborough is bluff, and moderately elevated, fronted by adjoining rocks. 


NORTH POGGY, or NORTH NASSAU ISLAND, is about 7 leagues long from 
N. N. W. to S.S. E., and about half that breadth ; the North point, called Cape Cuddalore, 
being in lat. 2° 32’S., and bearing S. E. from Point Marlborough on Se Pora, distant about 
10 miles; the South point situated in lat. 2° 52’S., forms the West side of Se Cockup Strait, 
which separates the North and South Poggy Islands from each other. They are both high, 
covered with wood, and may be seen 14 or 15 leagues. | 

On the West coast of North Poggy, there is a group of islands, with passages and an- 
chorage between the northernmost of them, called Pulo Laubo Laubo; but the best channel 
to the anchorage, is round the North end of this island, from which projects a reef; and on 
the East side, betwixt the island and the Poggy shore, is the road, where a ship may anchor 
in 12 or 13 fathoms, sheltered from all winds excepting those that blow from northward. 
Se Laubo Laubo village, is situated on the side of a rivulet at the S. E. side of the bay, 
where water may be procured. : i 

Battoo Mongo, another village, lies near the S. W. point of the island, which 1s low land, 
and from thence to the South entrance of the strait of Se Cockup, the coast stretches nearly 
East about 3 leagues, and is very rocky, with high breakers upon the shore. This Strait is 
of semicircular form, containing several small islands at the southern part, and 1 at the 
other end, which opens to the eastward ; and although safe, it is not a mile wide in some 
places.. The passage to enter from the southward is between the islands off its mouth, 1 
called Pulo Serasso contiguous to North Poggy, and 2 called Pulo Supaw, near South 
Poggy, by keeping in mid-channel ; and on the West side of the other islands inside, where 
the depths are from 10 to 15 fathoms. On both sides of the N. W. point of South Poggy, 
which projects out into the middle of the strait, there are small bays or coves, with soft bot- 
tom and regular soundings, where a ship may occasionally anchor out of the tide;' for it runs 
3 knots at times, in the middle of the passage. . 

Se Cockup River, is opposite to this point, on the western shore, where fresh water may 
be procured, and the village of that name is several miles up the river; there is also fresh 
water under the high land at North Poggy S. E. point, which forms the North side of the 
eastern entrance of the strait. This entrance is very narrow, the small Island Tongo being 
midway between the points, and both these and the island having rocks projecting a little 
way from them; but there is 20 fathoms in the middle of the narrow passage, betwixt the 
island and South Poggy Point. A little outside of the strait, about 3 a mile eastward from 
the point on the North side, there is a reef of rocks even with the water’s edge, Pulo Se- 
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rasso at the South end of the strait, 1s separated from North Poggy by a very narrow chan- 
nel, with from 5 to ]0 feet water in it, fronting which there is a small island, having a rock 
upon it resembling a thatched house when viewed from theS.W. ‘The sea breaks with 
great violence upon the rock, and upon the low rocky shore to the westward. 


SOUTH POGGY, or SOUTH NASSAU ISLAND, extends from the North point $ui3¢,%, 
at the East end of Se Cockup Strait, in lat. 2° 50’S., about S. E. by S. 11 or 12 leagues to 
the South point in lat. 3°20’S., about lon. 100° 34’ E. ;* and it is from 3 to 4 leagues in 
breadth. Several small islands lie contiguous to the western coast, and on the East side, a 
little to the northward of the South point of the island, 4 small islands form a circular group, 
with a harbour inside of them: the channel between the 2 northernmost islands has 10 fa- 
thoms in it, and there is from 6 to 14 fathoms inside of the harbour. This is generally 
called Southeast Harbour, which is the only place of shelter on the East side of South Poggy, 
but soundings extend along it to the North point, where a vessel may occasionally anchor 
opposite to some of the small villages. 

The sea coast of the Pogey Islands, in several places where the land is low, abounds with 
cocoanuts; some small spots have been planted with pepper vines, but the natives are averse 
to labour. It is said, that on each of the 3 large islands, North, and South Poggy, and Se 
Pora, there were about 800 inhabitants, when Captain Forrest was there about 30 years 
ago. The tide among these, and the other islands which form the chain, rises from 3 to 5 
feet in the springs; but currents are often found to run with the prevailing winds. | 


LAAGE, or LARG,f and BERGEN, are 2 small islands situated to the East, and S. East- tants tre, 
ward of the South end of South Poggy ; Larg bearing from it about S. E. by E. 9 leagues, 
in lat. 3° 30’ S., lon. 1° 12° West from Rat Island by chronometers, and a small round island 
with trees on it, lies nearly close to the East side of Larg, joined to the reef which surrounds 
them. Bergen bears about N. W. by N. from Larg distant 4 or 44 leagues, and the channel 
between them is safe. | | 

There appear to be some coral banks to the westward of Larg, very little known ; pro- coral baste 
bably they are not dangerous. The Europa, on the 2d of May, 1797, steering E.S. E. to 
pass to the southward of Larg, at 11 A. M. had ground 33 fathoms, next cast 17, 10, 9, 8, 
and 7 fathoms; she then hauled off S. W. and deepened in half an hour to 65 fathoms no 
ground. When in 7 fathoms, upon this coral shoal, the East point of Larg bore E. by N. 
about 3 leagues ; and at noon it bore E.by N 4 leagues, when the observed lat. was 3° 39'S. 
Until this shoal is better known, it will be prudent to keep 4 leagues from the West side of 
Larg, in steering to pass it to the southward. The channel between Larg and South Poggy, 
seems wide and safe, according to the account of the ship Addington, which passed through 
itin July, 1804, or rather the channel between Larg and Bergen, which Capt. Owen passed 
through in H. M. Sloop Baracouta in February, 1811. 


TRIESTE, or REEFS ISLAND, in lat. 4° 3’S., about lon. 101° 22’ E., or 22 leagues Geo. site of 
to the westward of Fort Marlborough,} may be seen about 5 leagues from the deck of a large ****"™"" 
ship. It is small, nearly environed by a reef, but there is a coral bank of soundings close 
under it on the East side, where a vessel may anchor occasionally, if drifted near to it by 
the current during calm weather; and some fresh water may be got upon’ the island, in the 
rainy season. The channel between this island and Larg, is spacious and safe. 


* Capt. W. Owen made the South end of this Island in lat. 3° 21'§. and 1° 84’ West of Rat Island by chrono- 
meter, when passing in H. M. Sloops Baracouta and Samarang in February, 1811. 

+ In the Dutch charts, these 2 islands, are marked Laage and Bergen, signifying that the former is Lon, and 
the other High, which have been transmuted by the English into real names, by the corruption of Laage into Larg. 

t} Capt. Owen, made it in lat, 4° 34S. and about 1° 8’ West of Rat Island. . 
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ENGANDO, the southernmost of the large islands fronting the West coast of Sumatra, 
and distant from it about 20 leagues, 1s from 6 to 8 leagues in extent, of triangular form, 
having a level appearance when viewed far off, and may be discerned about 7 or 8 leagues 
from the deck. It is fortified by a rocky shore, with high breakers mostly all round, the 
rocky ledges projecting out 2 or 3 miles in some places, with irregular soundings about a 
league farther out, over a bottom of coral rock. When passing the South end of the island 
in the Atlas, about 2 leagues distance, we had 23 fathoms red and yellow coral rock ; at the 
same time, high breakers on the reefs appeared about midway between us and the shore. 
On the East side, to the northward of the S. E. point, there is a bay inside of 4 small islands, 
with anchorage over a sandy bottom, and shelter from most winds in the upper part of it, 
which extends considerably into the land. The islands are surrounded by rocks, except the 
innermost small 1, of a sandy soil, has 3 or 4 fathoms close to, on the inside; and there is 
anchorage near it, over a sandy bottom. The channel leading into the bay, is betwixt the 2 
outermost islands having 18 fathoms coral rock in mid-channel, and 7 to 4 fathoms white 
sand inside, between the inner island and the North point of the bay, and here it is narrow 
and bounded by rocks. To the northward of the bay, there is a small stream of fresh water, 
but the landing in most parts is difficult; it abounds with good timber, fine fish, yams, and 
cocoanuts. Capt. Owen, visited this island in November, 1806, in H. M. Sloop Seaflower, 
and H. M. Ship Dover, grounded near Amsterdam Island, the largest of those fronting the 
bay, on the 24th of November, 1809. When at anchor in 5 fathoms between the islands 
for the convenience of watering, the lat. observed was 5° 27'S. the S. E. point of Engano 
bearing S. by W. 2 W., East point N. by W. 3 W., Eastern Island North to N.N.E.2E., 
Western Island S. 3 E., Small Green Islet 5. W. 3S., Watering Place S.W.1W. Whilst 
watering here, the crews of the Dover's boats were attacked by the natives, and several of 
the people speared. _ | 

Capt. Owen’s observations, agree with those of the Dover in placing the anchorage be- 
tween the islands in lat. 5° 27’ S., lon. 102° 38’ E.: the North point of the principal island he 
made in lat. 5° 19’S., lon. 102° 20’ E., and the South point appeared to be in lat. 5° 39’ S., 
lon. 102° 26’ E. or 5 miles East of Rat Island, Fort Marlborough. 

I made the South point in lon. 102° 17! E. by lunar observations, and 2°58! West froin 
the peak on the East part of Princes Island, which places it nearly in the same longitude, 
or 9 miles West of its position by Capt. Owen. An observation at noon taken in the Snow 
Fancy, would place the South point in lat. 5° 35’S., but probably it may be in lat. 5° 39/S., 
as stated by the above named officer. The island is well inhabited, by people nearly of the 
same colour, but stouter, and more active than the Malays, and go without clothing. The 
are armed with spears made of hard wood, pointed with bone or iron, which they use for 
striking fish, and they have canoes that carry 6 or 8 men. 

Ships steering for Sunda Strait during the N. W. monsoon, generally endeavour to make 
this island, when not confident of the reckoning. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS to, and from the STRAIT of 
SUNDA, and toward the STRAITS EAST of JAVA: 
NORTH COAST of the former, and adjoinng ISLANDS. 


SHIPS proceeding from Ceylon or the Coromandel Coast for Sunda Strait, whilst the 
S. W. monsoon is prevailing in North latitude, and the 8. E. monsoon in South latitude, 
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from March to October, ought to run down great part of their easting with the S. W. mon-} tween March 
soon, before they cross the equator. If they cross it in lon. 93° or 94° E., Southerly and eae 
§.S. Westerly winds, with variable squalls, may be expected to carry them to the S. East- 
ward; and a reasonable distance from the islands off the West coast of Sumatra may be pre- 
served, by making a tack to the 8. Westward at times, when the wind veers to the S. E. 
A drain of current to the northward may sometimes be experienced, but a ship will generally 
make considerable progress to the S. Eastward by taking every advantage of the shifts of 
wind; for, in the vicinity of the islands, or within a few degrees of them, the winds hang 
much trom South and 8.S. Westward ; whereas, in the ocean, far to the westward, the mon- 
soon will be found to prevail from the S. E. as a ship advances into South latitude, which 
will greatly prolong her passage, should she have crossed the equator far to the westward. 

If bound to Fort Marlborough, it will be prudent to get into the parallel of that place 
before the islands are approached, then steer in for the coast to the southward of Trieste Is- 
land, or betwixt it and Larg, as the winds may render necessary. If a ship is bound direct 
to Sunda Strait, it will be proper to keep well out from the land until she reach the entrance 
of the strait, where her progress will generally be more speedy than by keeping near the 
shore; although a fast sailing vessel may pass along the ccast backward and forward, he- 
tween Fort Marlborough and Sunda Strait, in either monsoon. 


SHIPS bound to Sunda Strait, from October to March, when the N. W. monsoon Be- ad during 
nerally prevails to the southward of the equator, may follow nearly the same track recom- sa... 
mended above for the opposite season; if they depart from the Coromandel coast, and are 
enabled to run down a considerable part of their easting with the N. E. monsoon, before 
they cross the equator. : 

Ships departing from Ceylon, in October, November, March and April, (when N. W. 
winds are seldom found to prevail much in South latitude) ought to stand off nearly close to 
the wind, if it blow from the N. E. quarter, and endeavour to make several degrees of 
easting before they are forced close to the equator by the N. E. monsoon, which they will 
probably experience in November, and March, at leaving Ceylon. In December, January, 
and February, this may not be always necessary, for the N. W. monsoon generally blows 
strongest in these months to the southward of the equator, particularly in the latter part of 
December, all January, and part of February. In these months, ships may shape a direct 
course from the South, or S. E. part of Ceylon, toward the entrance of Sunda Strait; but, 
even at this time, it is prudent to stand to the E.S. Eastward with the N. E. monsoon, 
until the bay is well open, to avoid strong westerly currents and light winds, which are liable 
to prevail in November and December, on the meridian of Ceylon, nearly to the equator; 
and in the space comprised between that meridian and the Maldiva Islands. 


SHIPS bound to any of the straits East of Java, ought, in the strength of the N. W. to seer tor 
monsoon, to make the Island Noesa Baron, in order to correct their reckoning ; for in De- Baie oF eve 
cember and January, the weather is often thick near the South coast of Java, with ‘strong 
westerly winds and easterly currents. Should a ship fall in with that coast much farther to 
the westward, and coast along it at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues, she will generally have the 
winds more brisk near the shore, than if farther out im the offing. 

Captain J. A. Pope, in the ship Minerva, bound from Bombay to China, with the Arda- 
sler in company, left Ceylon on the 11th of December, 1808, and fell in with Steep Point on 
the 31st; they steered a direct course from Ceylon, and were considerably delayed by light 
winds. On the South coast of Java, they had fine weather and light breezes, which enabled 
them to make the following observations in coasting along. 

From Steep Point, in lon. 107° 23’ E., by chronometer, a course E. by S. will carry a ship 
in sight of a remarkable bold headland, in lon. 111°6'E., which appears to be the eastern- 
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most point of a very deep bay, called in some charts, Inland Bay. About 80 miles E. by S. 
from this headland, is situated the point and islets of Tangala, and 2 remarkable hills near the 
shore to the westward. 
From the isles of Tangala, the course is E. by S. 4S. 70 miles to Noesa Baron, which the 

Minerva passed near, made the East point of Java on the 5th of January, 1809, and an- 
chored on the 9th, at Bally Town, in the Strait of Allass. 

In Novemver. “The Anna bound to China by Sunda Strait, was embarrassed a considerable time in No- 

ber, strong vernber and December, to the southward of Ceylon, by light winds and strong westerly cur- 

rents South rents; and she did not reach Sunda Strajt, till the 3d of January, 1793. 

soe” The Britannia left Ceylon for Amboina, on the 6th of December, 1800, and with North, 
N. W., and West winds, she only reached lat. 3° 0/ N., lon. 81° 0’ E., on the 11th, having ex- 
perienced a daily current of 60 miles, and sometimes more, steering to the W.N. W. and 
Westward.* Thecurrent then abated, and changed to the eastward on the 12th; she crossed 
the equator on the 16th, and with a continuance of W.N.W. and W.S. W. winds and 
changeable currents, mostly setting to the eastward, she saw the South coast of Java on the 
26th; had then strong westerly winds, squally weather, and rain, with a current of 30 miles 
on some days to the eastward, with which she anchored in Sapy Bay, on the Ist of Jan. 1801. 

Abstracts or Lhe Canton, and fleet for China, in company, left Ceylon on the 30th of December, 


passages from 


pasages tron 1796, made the S. E. part of Java, on the 27th of January, 1797, and anchored in Allass 
Jeland Java. Strait on the 29th. 

In the latter part of November, and the first part of December, 1794, the Woodford, and 
fleet, for China, had brisk westerly winds steering direct from Ceylon to Sunda Strait. 

In the Atlas, we left Point de Galle for Batavia, on the 8th of January, 1786, and 2 days 
kept nearly close hauled to the N. E. monsoon, blowing then fresh at N. E. by E., which 
decreased on the day following, and was succeeded by variable breezes. On the 12th, in 
lat. 2°40/ N., lon. 834° E., a strong N. N. W. monsoon commenced, with which we crossed 
the equator on the 15th, in lon.91° E.; the wind veered afterward to West, and continued 
mostly between N. W. and S. W., with cloudy weather and much rain, until in lat. 54° S., 
lon. 100° E., we had faint breezes 3 days: strong N. W. winds returned, with which we 
passed Engano on the 25th, and entered Sunda Strait on the following day. | 

In February, light winds frequently are.experienced in the track between Ceylon and the 
N. W. end of Sumatra; if, therefore, a ship, after leaving that island, meet with light winds 
in North latitude, she should approach the equator without loss of time, where N. Westerly 
and variable winds may generally be expected in February, and part of March. 


natraction, - INSTRUCTIONS for approaching JAVA HEAD, throughout the year, are given in 

ing Java ~~ Vol. Ist of this work, under the title “ Directions to sail from St. Paul, to the Strait of 

| Sunda.” Nevertheless, it may sometimes be expedient, to deviate in some degree from ge- 

neral rules, as the winds and currents are liable to differ in some months of 1 year, from their 

direction in the corresponding months of another year, as may be seen by the following 
example. | 

_In May and June, it is always thought safe to fall in with the land to the eastward of 

Java Head, if bound into Sunda Strait, as the S. E. monsoon generally prevails in these 

months along the South coast of Java. ‘The Cadogan, however, fell in with Java Head on 

the 24th of May, 1729, and experienced variable winds from the westward, with S. Easterly 


* Although the Anna, Britannia, and some other ships, have experienced strong westerly currents to the south- 
ward of Ceylon in November and December, which prolonged their passage, and the former had very light winds ; 
this does not always happen, for the Bahar left Cape Comorin on the 16th of December, steered from thence S.S. E., 
crossed the equator on the 20th; here, she got strong N. W. winds, and made a quick passage to Sunda. Strait. 
The Sulivan, several years after, followed the same track as the Bahar did, and was equally fortunate. 


v 
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currents, which kept her working in sight of the head till the 10th of June, and prevented 
her from reaching Bencoolen until the 20th of this month. 

The Montagu, bound to Amoy in China, fell in with the South coast of Java well to the 
eastward of Java Head on the 8th of October, 1703, where she had variable baffling winds, 
and a constant current of 2 to 24 miles per hour setting to the eastward, She got soundings 
generally within 3 or 4 leagues of the coast, excepting in the great bay to the Fast of Java 
Head, no ground was obtained with 100 fathoms line within a mile of the shore. Although 
she frequently anchored, to prevent losing ground by the current, and ultimately got 8. E. and 
Easterly winds, yet she did not get round Java Head, into the strait until the 22d of that 
month. . It is therefore, advisable, to steer nearly direct for Java Head, in most seasons, if a 
ship's longitude is correctly known, borrowing a little to the eastward or westward when it is 
approached, as may be required by the prevailing wind, or other circumstances at the time. 


SHIPS bound from JAVA HEAD for Bombay, ought to run down their westing in the S. E. and to sai 
trade, and adopt the southern route, between the Chagos and Seychelle Islands, from March ward tis. 
to September. Should they approach near the equator early in April, or in October, when 
N.W. and Northerly winds prevail in North latitude at the changing of the monsoons, they 
may if the wind incline from the West and N. W., steer to the northward on the East side 
of the Maldiva Islands, and endeavonr not to fall in with the Malabar Coast until past Cali- 
cut or Mount Dilly. But if several degrees to the westward of the Maldiva Islands when 
the equator is approached, the best passage to Bombay may be expected in April, part of 
September, and October, by keeping to the westward of the Islands, and avoiding the coast. 

From October till March, it will be advisable to cross the equator nearly on the meridian 
of the South end of Ceylon, as westerly winds are liable to prevail near the equator and 
from thence a few degrees to the northward, which will be favorable for steering to fall in 
with the land about Dondre Head or Point de Galle; afterward they may cross the Gulf of 
Manar, and follow the directions for sailing along the Malabar Coast, given in the first vo- 
lume of this work, under the head ‘ Monsoons, Land and Sea-breezes, and Currents, on the 
Western side of Hindoostan.” 

Ships bound from Java Head to Madras in the 8. W. monsoon, ought to make the Friar’s 
Hood on the East part of Ceylon, or at all events not fall to the northward of their port. 

If bound to Madras or Bengal in the N. E. monsoon, they ought to borrow within 2° or 3° 
of Hog Island or Achen Head, in passing into the Bay of Bengal, and follow the directions 
given for ships proceeding from Europe by the “Outer Passage, to places on either side 


the Bay of Bengal.” 
Entrance of 


SUNDA STRAIT, has 2 channels which lead into it from the westward, the small Pxtce ot 
channel between the West end of Java and Prince's Island, and the great channel to the 
northward of this island, betwixt 1t and the South coast of Sumatra, now to be described; 
this coast is indented by 2 large bays, and several islands and rocks front it of various sizes. 


SEMANKO, or KEYSER’S BAY, formed to the North and N. E. of Tanjong Chinna, Key's Bay 
projects into the land about 5 leagues in a N, Westerly direction, and is about 3 leagues om !=4- 
wide, having various depths from 50 to 100 fathoms at the entrance, to 10 and 15 fathoms 
inside along the western shore, and at the upper part, where the anchorage is good over a 
muddy bottom: the village of Borne stands close to the N. W. end of the bay, where there 
are some shoal rivulets; the shores are generally low, and the land marshy near the sea, 
but in some places there are pepper plantations. The ship Speke, in 1793, anchored in 15 
fathoms about 14 mile E. N. E. from the mouth of Borne rivulet, which the long boat could 
not enter ; here, refreshments of all kinds were procured from the Dutch Resident. A little 
inland from the N. W. angle of the bay, stands a high conical mountain, called Samanca 
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or Semanco Peak, also Keyser’s Peak; and to the eastward, between it and Lampoon Bay, 
there are other mountains, the highest of them called Lampoon Peak: these mountains are 
discernible a great way at sea, in clear weather, by ships running for Sunda Strait. . 

-Tubooan, or Keyser’s Island, situated in the middle of the entrance of the bay, is high, 
bold, and safe to approach, the channel on either side of it being spacious and clear of dan- 
ger; but the water is deep, and the bottom rocky in some places. On the N. E. side of the 
island there is anchorage in 15 or 16 fathoms, sandy bottom, about a mile from the shore; 
and near the East point, there Is a salt water creek, having 6 feet water at the entrance, 
with fresh water at its head, where a supply may be procured. ‘There are some pepper plan- 
tations on the island, and tall trees at the East end, fit for masts. There is an excellent 
harbour, with 5, 6, and 7 tathoms water in it, near the East point of Keyser’s Bay, which 
may be known by some islets close to the entrance, 1 of them resembling a sugar loaf. 
This seems to be the place called Kilzang Harbour in some charts, and there is a small cove 
farther to the East, near Tanjong Tckoos. 


LAMPOON BAY, formed between Tanjong Tekoos to the West, and Rajah Bassa to 
the eastward, is very extensive, being 6 or 7 leagues wide at the entrance, stretching north- 
ward into the land nearly the same distance. From Tanjong Tekoos, the West point of the 
bay, a chain of islands extends a considerable way to the eastward, having channels betwixt 
some of them, and between them and the point, with soundings from 40 to 20 fathoms. 
Other islands line the western shores of the bay inside, between which and the main, there 
are several good roads or places of shelter, formed by the adjoining islands and shoals, with 
small villages opposite to them on the main. | 


PULO LAGOONDY, or GOONDY, the outermost and largest island, is separated 
from Tanjong Tekoos by a channel about 3 or # of a mile wide, with 30 or 40 fathoms in 
it, and no soundings outside.in the entrance, which seems to render it rather intricate for 
large ships, as it is formed by high land, liable to produce eddy winds, accompanied at times 
by strong currents. But with a leading land-breeze in the morning, a ship might run out 
through it with safety. 

The ficet from China, having watered at Rajah Bassa, worked across Lampoon Bay to 
keep in smooth water on the weather shore, intending to pass out at the West side of the 
bay between Tanjong Tekoos and Pulo Goondy, but the Arniston having struck on a rock 
about 4 a mile to the N. E. of the small Island Oomowoomang, which lies near the North 
end of Pulo Goondy, induced the fleet to pass out to the eastward of it and the adjoining 
islands, in a good channel formed by these on the West side, and the small Isle Pulo Sara- 
dong to the eastward called also Tims Islet, which on the East side is covered with brush- 
wood. When in this channel, Crockatoa Peak bore South. 

On the North side of Pulo Goondy, a small bay is formed called Nangga Harbour, with 
the small Island Pulo Patappan in the middle of the entrance, on the East side of which is 
the best passage into the harbour, by borrowing near the shore of Pulo Goondy; here, the 
depths are from 15 to 10 fathoms, and from 12 to 7 fathoms inside the harbour, where a ship 
7) moor secured from all winds, and careen if necessary. 


apt. Owen, careened His Majesty’s sloop Baracouta here, in February, 1811, and 


- moored with the West extreme of the harbour bearing N. W. 1 mile, East extreme N. E. 3 


eco. sile. 


Rajah Passa 
Road. 


N. 1 mile, West extreme of Pulo Patappan N. by W. 2 cables lengths, East extreme of the 
same N.N. E. 2 cables lengths, distant from the bottom of the harbour 1 mile, and from the 
reef 1 cable’s length. Lat. observed 5°46’S., lon. 105° 4’ E. 


RAJAH BASSA ROAD), situated directly under the highland called Refreshment 
Head, that forms the East side of Lampoon Bay, has lately been visited by the homeward- 


¥ 
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bound China ships, being an excellent place for procuring good water with facility, and 
turtle at 1 dollar each, a tew fowls, buffalos, oranges, and plantains, may be got for coarse 
cutlery, as the natives seemed to care little for doliars, when the fleet touched here in Feb. 
1815, under convoy of his H. M.S. Grampus, Capt. Collier. The Winchelsea* anchored 
in 12 fathoms blue mud, with Rajah Bassa Peak N. E. by E.4 E., extremes from N.3 E. 
toS. E. 4 E., off shore 14 mile, which is a good birth for watering, there being 2 runs of fine 
water issuing from the high land nearly abreast, and another to the eastward of Cocoanut 
Point, either of which would supply a fleet of ships. | 

The fleet from China, under convoy of H. M.S. Cornelia, Capt. William Owen, anchored 
here on the 21st of January, 1813, the Neptune in 16 fathoms blue mud, had the western- 
most of the Three Brothers bearing S. 56° W., Crockatoa Peak in one with the high land of 
Pulo Sebese S. 20° W. off the nearest of the Three Brothers 33 miles, and from the Rajah 
Bassa shore 3 miles. Large ships ought not to anchor under 10 fathoms, for although the 
soundings decrease regularly over a soft bottom to 6 or 7 fathoms in general, yet, the shore 
is fronted by a rocky bank, which projects out to 5 or 6 fathoms in some place, and is steep to. 

Rajah Bassa Peak, called also Ejow Peak, is about 1600 fect high, the anchorage of the 
road opposite, Capt. Owen made by observation in lat. 5°50'S., and it is about 7 miles Geo. site. 
East of Crockatoa Peak, or in lon. 105° 32’ E. The water deepens to 25 and 27 fathoms 
toward the Three Brothers, which isles lie about 4 miles W. by N. from Cocoanut Point ; 
and there is 18 fathoms in the gut between the Middle and Soutlr Brothers: these 3 islands 
appear as 1 in coming from eastward, and do not begin to open until Rajah Bassa Road is ap- 
proached. The depths from Rajah Bassa Road across Lampoon Bay to Pulo Goondy, are 
from 13 to 19 tathoms, regular soundings and good anchorage. 

The South extreme of Rajah Bassa Road called Cocoanut Point, is low, with cocoanut 
trees overhanging it, from whence the coast trends easterly, forming a concavity between it 
and Hog Point; the land is rather low near the latter, but rises gradually to an elevated peak, 
about a league eastward of Cocoanut Point. . 

TANJONG TOCA, or HOG POINT, situated about 4 leagues to the S. Eastward of de. site of 
the East point of Lampoon Bay, in lat. 5° 54! S., lon. 105°434' E., or 1°84’ West from 
Batavia by chronometer, is the S. Easternmost extremity of Sumatra, and bounds the Strait 
of Sunda on the North side. | 

There is a rock 6 or 7 feet above water, 2 miles N. W. from Hog Point, called Collier’s Adjacent 
Rock, being about 50 feet in circuit, and 50 feet distant from it, lies a coral rock under 
water. These are about a mile distant from the shore, with 50 or 55 fathoms water close 
to, on the outside. There is another rock above water bearing South from Hog Point dis- 
tant 2 of a mile, with 65 or 70 fathoms outside of it, and deep water between it and the 
point, which seems steep to, as no bottom could be got with the hand-lead in sounding 


close to it with a boat. 


ZUTPHEN ISLANDS, called also HOUNDS, or HOG ISLANDS, front the coast zotpren 1» 
of Sumatra to the N. Eastward of Hog Point; there are several shoals and islets between the neieke 
them and the main, among which there is said to be anchorage in some places. The largest """*°"" 
of these islands, and part of the coast adjacent, is high land, mostly covered with wood ; to 
the southward they are very steep, having from 40 to 50 fathoms water very near them, 
where they ought not to be approached close; but toward the northernmost, there is from 
23 to 3O fathoms, and here ships might occasionally anchor, Spieearnee | off the North end 


of this island, which lies in lat. 5° 50'S. The Pigot anchored here in January, 1770, in 20 anchorage 


* Capt. William Moffat of the Winchelsea, at this time, made an excellent survey of Rajah Bassa Road, and 
the soundings from thence to Hog Point. 
N 2 
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fathoms mud and sartd, Banta Point bearing E. by S. 4 S., Fourth Point of Java S. } E., 
West extreme of Thwart-the-way S. by E.4 E., North Island N. by E.4E., Hog Island 
S. W., distant from a small island (that lies near the North extreme of the Zutphen) about 
i mile. The boat had regular soundings from the ship to the entrance of a river on the 
coast of Sumatra, which bore from her N. N. W.; she was launched over the bar, and they 
went about 14 mile up the river, where Tangrea village stands, with rice fields about it, cattle, 
poultry, and plenty of cocoanuts. Here, it is thought, some bullocks and poultry may be 
procured for dollars, but Europeans landing on any part of the coast of Sumatra hereabout, 
must be always on their guard, for the natives are seldom to be trusted. | 

The Lascelles, in December, 1792, anchored in 15 fathoms, North Island bearing N. by 
E. 4 E., the outermost point of Hog Islands S. ? W., and the watering place S. W. by W. 4 
W.., off shore 2 miles. The water they got here, although not brackish, was very soft, and 
fit only for culinary purposes. 

From the South Zutphen Island, called Houts, or Woody Island, there is a reef of rocks, 


and distant about 2 cable’s lengths, with 10 and 12 fathoms in the narrow gut between it and the 


island. On the 12th of February, 1815, the China fleet in passing these islands, found a 
current sweeping round them to the westward at the rate of 4} miles per hour, with strong 
ripplings rushing in among the islands, which horsed some of the ships close to danger: the 
Bombay after dropping 2 anchors, was driven upon the reef off the South Zupthen Island, 
where she lay till the 12th, and after throwmg part of her cargo overboard, all her guns, 
&c., with great exertions of the fleet, she was hove off the reef into the deep gut between it 
and the island, with great damage, which made it necessary to proceed to Bombay, where 
she underwent a complete repair. ‘When aground on the reef, Stroom Rock bore S. 364° E., 
Thwart-the-Way from S.31° E., to S. 534° E., Button E. 8°S., St. Nicholas Point East, 
North Island N. 10° E., islet off the northernmost Zutphen N. 6° E., and the S. E. point of 
Houts or Woody Island S$. 31° W., being then on the inside of the reef of rocks, and 150 
fathoms distant from the shore of Houts Island. | 

The Castle Huntly, brought up with 2 anchors in 14 fathoms rocks, about a cable’s length 
N. 47° E. from the Bombay aground, with a reef off the N. E. end of Houts Island in one 
with the extreme of Long island or North Zutphen bearing N. 37° W ; from this dangerous 
situation, she got clear, by slipping one cable, and with springs on the other, cut it, and 
sheered out clear ot the reef. | 

‘On account of the rapid currents, which are experienced near these islands at times, in 
the Westerly monsoon, ships ought not to approach them at the South and S. E. parts 
nearer than 14 or 14 mile, particularly in passing Houts Island. 


GREAT CHANNEL, to the northward of Prince’s Island, at the West entrance of 
the Strait of Sunda, is separated into several passages, by 3 large islands situated betwixt 
Prince’s Island and the land on the East side of Lampoon Bay. The southernmost of these 
channels 1s about 6 or 64 leagues broad, formed between the North end of Prince’s Island 
and Crockatoa; although destitute of soundings or anchorage, it is much frequented, being - 
the widest passage into the strait, and is considered clear of danger. 

A sunken rock was placed in some old charts, about 5 or 6 miles to the 8. S. W. of Crock- 
atoa, said to have been seen by Lieut. M‘Cluer, and Capt. Drury of the navy is said to have 
examined it a few years ago, and found it to be a rock near the water’s edge. There is, 
however, great cause to think there is no rock existing in this place, and that the channel is 
clear from the South end of Crockatoa to the North end of Princes Island. 


CROCKATOA, or KRAKATOA, extending nearly N. W. and S.E., about 6 or 7 
miles, and 4 or 5 miles in breadth, is a high island, steep to, on the South side, but a reef 
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of rocks projects a little way from the S. E. point.* Near the S. E. end of the island, is 
situated a conical peak in lat. 6° 83’ S., lon. 105° 254’ E., or 19264’ West from Batavia by Ge ste of 
chronometers, bearing about N.E. by N. from the N. E. end of Princes Island, distant 7 
or 74 leagues. Several small islands lie contiguous to the West and northern sides of the 
principal island, of which Verlatens or Forsaken Island at the N. W. end, and Long Island 
atthe N. E. end, are the largest. 

A bank of soft mud extends out from the East side of Crockatoa and Long Island about Anctorage. 
3 miles, when the peak bears W.S. W. to S. W. by W., attording excellent shelter from 
westerly gales, by anchoring in from 20 to 23 fathoms about 14 to 24 miles off shore. The 
peak bearing S. W. by W. is the best birth, but do not anchor with the North end of the 
island to the southward of West, or you will be exposed to a heavy sea rolling in from the 
westward between Crockatoa and Pulo Bessy, during a westerly gale. The Princess Amelia, 
with the fleet from China, took shelter here on the 28thof December, 1815, where they remained 
tillthe 4th of January, 1816, during a continued gale from the westward, in very smooth water; 
while a Swedish ship was driven into Welcomne Bay, and rode with 2 anchors down against 
avery heavy sea. Qn the N. E. end of Long Island, a swamp was found, with apparently 
alittle rain water, as no spring was discovered: a very small spring of fresh water was found 
on Crockatoa, opposite to the South end of Long Island, but it could only be approached 
by boats at high water; directly abreast of Long Island, on the N. E. side of Crockatoa, a 
hot spring was observed, in which the thermometer rose to 154°. No inhabitants were seen 
on these islands, nor any trace of a village, and Capt. Balston of the Princess Amelia, thinks, 
no ship ought to depend on watering at Crockatoa. A wild hog was shot on Long Island, 
and there are also small deer on it. | 

The S. E. end of Crockatoa and East end of Long Island bear N. 3 E. and 8.24 W. of 
each other, forming a bay with a coral reef projecting ? of a mile, and a rock 2 feet under 
water, lies nearly a mile off the South end of Long Island. A reef extends half way across 
from the South end of Long Island toward Crockatoa, and although regular soundings of 28 
to 32 fathoms were found in the channel between these islands, it is too narrow to be navigated 
by a large ship, and rendered more dangerous by eddy winds: the North end of this strait is 
fronted by a small island, and a reef of rocks nearly even with the water's edge, extends from 
the N. W. end of Long Island, above 4 a mile in a westerly direction toward the North end 
of Crockatoa. 


PULO BESSY, or TAMARIND ISLAND, bearing about N. by E. from Crockatoa Pus Bessy. 
Peak, distant $4 or 4 leagues, and nearly of the same size, has also a high peak resembling 
a sugar loaf, it being more acute than the former, situated in lat. 5°57’ S., and 3 miles East 
of Crockatoa peak: some islets and rocks adjoin to the North end of the principal island, but 
It is bold to approach in most places, having 11! and 12 fathoms regular soundings close to 
the North and East sides, and 16 or 17 fathoms near the western part. 
The channel betwixt the South end of this island and those adjoining to the North end of ctanuet ve 


tween it and 


Crockatoa, having regular soundings in it from 18 to 28 fathoms mud, and being about 2 Crockatoa. 
leagues wide, where ships can occasionally anchor to stop tide, or otherwise, it is often pre- 


* As the Peak of Crockatoa may be considered the Fairway Mark in entering the strait of Sunda from the 
westward, its latitude ought to be correctly known, and although the latitude stated above, is thought to be very 
near the truth, it being the result of correct observations taken by Capt. Lestock Wilson, corresponding with 
those of several navigators; yet, other officers, esteemed careful observers, differ more in the latitude of this 
peak, than could have been expected, in a period of improved nautical astronomy. Capt. T. Lynn, made the 
Peak by observation in lat. 6¢12'S. Captains Milliken Craig, and Bampton, made it in 6° 10'S., and some 
Dutch charts place it in the same latitude. I made it in lat. 6° 9’ S., by indifferent observation. Capt. L. Wil- 
son made it 1m lat. 6° 8'3" S., Capt. Balston in 6°9'S., Capt. Denniston in 6° 7’'S., and Capt W. Owen of the 
Royal Navy, made it only in lat. 6° 3'S., or 9 miles less than Capt. Lynn’s observation, although these 2 officers 
are known to be careful observers, and good astronomers! 
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ferred to the channel betwixt the latter and Prince’s Island, particularly by ships working out 

Hindostan against the westerly monsoon. The only danger known in it, is the HINDOSTAN ROCK, 

ss on which the ship of this name struck in 1791; and it is of a spiral form, being only 6 or 
8 feet in diameter, with 15 feet water on its summit, and 10 fathoms close to. About half 
way between it and the bushy S. E. point of Pulo Bessy, the depths are 8 and 10 fathoms, 
and it is distant from the South end of this island about 13 mile. When upon the Hindostan 
Rock, Crockatoa Peak bore S.15°W., the West extreme of Verlaten’s Island S.45°W , 
the East extreme of Long Island S.2°W., Pulo Bessy from N. 44° E., to N. 2° W., the 
peak of Keyser’s Island W. 12° N., and Zee Klip, or Gap Rock W. 5° N., well open to the 
southward of Keyser’s Island. 


Zee Klip. ZEE KLIP,* is a small group, containing 2 or 3 steep pyramidal rocks, situated about 
5 miles westward from the South end of Pulo Bessy, the largest of which having a cleft in 
it, is called sometimes Gap Rock. 

To avold To avoid the Hindostan Rock, a ship ought to keep at least 2 miles from the South end 


tan Rock,” Of Pulo Bessy, but the best mark in proceeding through this channel, is never to bring the 


throweh the Grap Rock open to the southward of Keyser’s Island. - When the Gap Rock is in one with 
chance the South point of this island, it bears W. 12° N.; W. 15° N. when on with the centre; and 
W.17° N. when in one with the North point. . 
The islands on the South side may be approached within 14 or 2 miles, there being 23 
fathoms mud about a 3 of a mile from the North point of Long Island, and 15 fathoms sand 
within a ship’s length of the beach; but a reef of rocks, above water, projects from the 
N. W. part of the island, 4 a mile or more to the W. N. Westward. 


PULO SEBOOKO, or SAMBOORICO, in lat. 5° 533’ S., lies to the N. N. E. of 
Pulo Bessy, leaving a safe channel nearly a league wide between them, and it is situated 
nearly midway between the latter and the S. E. point of Rajah Bassa Road: it is high, co- 
vered with wood, and some islets and rocks lie contiguous to the North and East sides, with 
good anchorage on the East side of the island, in 10 or 12 fathoms near the small islets. 
A reef projects a little way from the South end of the island, and also from the S. W. part, 
but on the North side there is 30 fathoms water between it and the Three Brothers, which 
passage seems to be safe, although not frequented. 


Geo siteot = THWART-THE-WAY, or Middle Island, called Pulo Renyang by the Malays, situated 

way, in the middle of the narrowest part of Sunda Strait, but rather nearer to Hog Point than to 
the Java shore, is of considerable size, being 4 miles long and moderately levied ; It lies 
about 7 leagues to the eastward of the islands last mentioned, the N. E. end being in lat. 5° 
554’ S., and 1° 1’ W. from Batavia by chronometers, or in lon. 105° 51’ E. A reef projects 
a little way from the South side of it, and the bottom is generally rocky near this island, with 
inconvenient depths for anchoring ; there being from 40 to 60 fathoms about a league to the 
northward of it, but less water near its South and South West sides. 

and the The channel between Thwart-the-way and Sumatra, is much frequented in the westerly 

terween it MONsoon, by ships from Banca Strait bound to the westward, being shorter, although more 

and Sunatr®- contracted than the other channel betwixt Thwart-the-way and Java. The northern channel 
may be adopted with a steady wind, for in such case, with the westerly current, a ship will 
get speedily through ; but in light baffling winds, she is liable to be drifted about by strong 
tides or currents near the Stroom Rock, where there is no anchorage except in deep water 
from 40 to 60 fathoms. | 


: * i,e, Sea Rock. 


| 
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STROOM ROCK, situated about 14 or 2 miles to the N. W. of T hwart-the-way 18 & Stroom 
group of 3 or 4 rocks, visible above the sea at high water, then discernible only at a short how fo 


distance ; at other times, it appears about the height of a long boat. Although the passage 
betwixt this roch and Thwart-the-way is safe, the channel to the northward is preferable, by 
keeping within 14 mile of the Zutphen Islands when the wind inclines from the Sumatra side, 
and givinz a birth to the Rock off Hog Point. The Stroom Rock, Button, and Bantam 
Point, are nearly in one, bearing E. 10° N.: when in one with the northern extreme of 
Thwart-the-way, it bears E. by S.4S., and when on with the S. Western extreme of that 
island, it bears S. E. by S. | 


There is said to be a Sunken Rock between Thwart-the-way and the Button, on which the pocptru 


ship Harrison struck ; if such rock really exists, it must be very dangerous, for its true place 
isnot yet known. The Dutch make it bear from the Button W. by N.4N., distant 1 league ; 

by another account it lies 1 mile S. W. from the Button; by another about S. E. by S. 3 
miles from the Button, having on it 15 feet water. This must be a mistake, for if such rock 
exists, 1t certainly lies to the N. Westward of the Button, but there is great reason to doubt 
its existence. 


~ 


SOUTH SIDE of SUNDA STRAIT, with SAILING 
DIRECTIONS to BATAVIA. 


dangers. 


PRINCE'S ISLAND, or PULO PONTANGH, separated from the West part of Geo. site of 


Java by a channel about 4 miles broad, is the largest island at the entrance of Sunda Strait, Island 


being of triangular form, 4 or 5 leagues in extent: the North end is in lat. 6° 27’ S., the 
peaked hill at the S. E. side, in lat. 6° 35’ S., lon. 105° 15’ E, or 1°37 West from Batavia, 
by my chronometers, and it is about 4 miles to the eastward of Java Head. The middle of 
the island is hilly, but in some parts, particularly at the West end, the land is level and low 
fronting the sea, and all the island abounds with wood. A reef projects from the West 
point, betwixt which and the South point of the island, an extensive bay called Casuaris 
Bay, stretches a great way inland, having soundings of various depths, and anchorage at its 
upper end ; but being open to seaward, it is not frequented, consequently little known. The 
North side of the island has soundings from 20 to 12 or 10 fathoms near the shore, but the 
anchorage is destitute of shelter, and too near the land to lie in safety. With the peaked 
hill on the S. E. part bearing from S, W. to N. N. W., there is anchoring ground in 36 to 44 
fathoms about a mile off the eastern shore ; and with the same hill bearing from N. 3 W. to 
W.by N., there is from 10 to 30 fathoms coarse sand, shells and coral, little more than a 
cable’s length off shore. The common anchorage is on the East side of the island, with the 
hill bearing about S. W. by W., and the northern extreme N. 4 E., in 38 fathoms fine sand, 
about # mile off shore ; but as this road is inconvenient for watering, the Peaked Hill may 
be brought to bear about N. W. by N., where a ship in want of water should anchor in 35 
fathoms soft ground, about +a mile from the shore. Here, is a small sandy bay, and at 
Its eastern part, a run of fresh water, where the casks must be filled about 100 yards up, 
(the higher the better) otherwise the water will be brackish. It is only during the westerly 
monsoon that ships can conveniently procure water here, for the springs are nearly dry in the 
S. E. monsoon, when there is little rain; the strong winds also, which blow in this season 


oe Captain L. Wilson made the Peak 1° 383’ West from Batavia by chronometers, or 12 mile more than stated 
above, oe 


Anchorage, 


and adjoii- 
ing dangers. 
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over the West part of Java, render the anchorage at the East end of Princes Island unplea- 
sant, it being then a lee shore. 

From the N. E. end of the island, a reef extends along the shore on each side ; some rocks 
and breakers also lie at the S. E. side of it, in a bay to the S. Westward of the peaked hill ; 


‘ but the rocks called the CARPENTERS, are most in the way of ships that pass betwixt 


Prince’s 
Strait. 


First Point. 


Directions. 


Mew Island. 


Java and Prince’s Island. These are a group of large rocks projecting from the South point 
of the island nearly a mile, having no anchorage near them, there being 50 fathoms close 
to, and abcut 2 ships lengths from them no ground. 


PRINCE'S STRAIT, the BEHOUDEN, or Safe Passage of the Dutch, formed be- 
tween Prince’s Island and Java, is the small or southern channel leading into Sunda Strait ; 
it was formerly much frequented, and recommended as the best passage, both to enter and 
depart from that strait, and it is still chosen by many ships ; now, however, the preference 
is generally given to the great channel betwixt Prince’s Island and Crockatoa, or to that be- 
tween the latter and Tamarind Island, with a steady fair wind, unless a ship intend to water 
at Mew Bay, which is more convenient than Prince's Island for that purpose. 


FIRST POINT of Java, or TANJONG ALONG-AJANG, is the South point of the 
entrance of Prince’s Strait, easily known by a remarkable rock off it called the FRIAR, 
which lies nearly S. E. by S. about 5 miles from the Carpenters, that bound the other side 
of the strait. ‘The West end of Java extends about 4 leagues nearly North and South, steep 
high land, projecting a little in the middle, and this part is generally considered as Java 
Head, already mentioned in the First Volume of this work. The First Point is in lat. 6° 
44’ S., distant near 2 leagues to the northward of the Head, and the coast between them 
which forms a bight, is fronted by high rocks in some places, stretching out about a mile. 
On these rocks, also on the Friar, and Carpenters, the sea breaks high during westerly 
winds, or in bad weather. 

Ships proceeding through Prince’s Strait, in the N. W. monsoon, should keep near to 
Prince’s Island aa the Carpenters, particularly in working out against westerly winds ; a 
current will then, generally be found setting out in their favor. During the other monsoon, 
when S. E. and southerly winds prevail, they ought to keep nearest to the Java shore, and 
the Friar; which rock may be approached within 1 or 2 cable's lengths. 

Ships may sometimes get quickly out to the westward through Prince’s Strait, in the 
N.W. monsoon, during squally weather, when it would be difficult to beat out to the north- 
ward of Prince’s Island. Capt. John Cowman, in the Magdalen, beat out through this 
strait against a westerly gale, by carrying a press of sail, and tacking between the squalls, 
at a time when the heavy sea made it impossible to tack the ship in the Great Channel be- 
tween Crockatoa and Prince’s Island; notwithstanding, he was only 36 hours from North 
Island until clear out of the strait, while other ships from China, anchored for shelter under 
Crockatoa. The Elphinstone, of 1200 tons burthen, Capt. Milliken Craig, bound to China, 
entered Prince’s Strait in the afternoon of the 3d of August, and passed through it in the 
night without anchoring. 


MEW ISLAND, in lat. 6° 43’ S., called also CANTAE, situated in Mew Bay, about 
a league eastward of the First Point of Java, is small and hilly, abounding with wood; be- 
twixt it and the First Point, there is an islet near the Java shore, and regular soundings over 
a sandy bottoin are found to stretch along this side of Prince’s Strait. There is a safe, but 
narrow channel betwixt Mew Island and Java, with various soundings from 5 to 8 and 10 
fathoms, m mid chamnel, over a sandy bottom, where a ship may lie land locked and be 
sheltered from all winds. From the body of the island South, but nearest to the Java shore, 
there is a rocky shoal, which is avoided by keeping nearest to the island; in every other 
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part, mid channel is the best track for vessels passing through, or taking shelter here. The 
- shore is rocky on the outside of Mew Island, but safe to approach, the soundings decreasing 
gradually to 8 or 9 fathoms. On the Java shore to the eastward of the island, there is an Watering 
excellent watering place, during the southerly monsoon, being then preferable, to that at 
Prince’s Island, where the water is sometimes scarce, and the wind blowing upon the shore: 
whereas, the water pours from the rocks here in great abundance, of superior quality to that 

of Anger, North Island, or the Nanka Islands. 

A ship proceeding to the watering place at Mew Island, must give a birth to a reef of 
rocks, which bears about N. by W. nearly $4 mile from the watering place. She may run Anctorage. 
betwixt it and the island, borrowing toward the latter, and anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms in- 
side, in the channel formed between the island and Java; or she may anchor farther out in 
14 fathoms water, over a bottom of fine sand, with the peak on Prince’s Island N. 13° W., 
the extremity of Mew Island W. 8°S., distant from the Java shore about 14 mile, and from 
the watering place 14 mile. The Royal George at anchor in 18 fathoms, had Prince’s Peak 
bearing N. 15° W., North extreine of Prince’s Island N. 2° W., North extreme of Java N. 
42° E., Southern extreme of the Carpenters N. 70° W., Mew Island from S$. 15° W. to S. 
88° W., distant $ a mile, and the Watering Place S.21° E., distant 14 mile. This ship 
and the Thames, watered here, on the 26th of March, 1813. H.M.S.Grampus, with the 
fleet from China, also watered here on the 1st of May, 1811. 

Mew Island is not inhabited, but ships touching there, sometimes procure a small supply 
of turtle, fowls, and cocoa-nuts, at an exorbitant price, from tht people of Prince’s Island, 
who bring them over in their proas. Plenty of wood may be got upon the island, or on the 
opposite shore of Java, near the watering place. The water is clear and good, and falls in 
a cascade from the land, upon the beach ; with the assistance of a hose, it may be filled into 
boats without landing the casks. Inland, a considerable way from the watering place, there 
are some huts or villages, but none contiguous to the sea on this part of the coast. . 


SECOND POINT, or TANJONG GOOKOOLANG, in about lat. 6° 36’ S., and secona 
3 leagues N. Eastward from Mew Island, may be approached to 15 or 16 fathoms, about ajnerat 
14 or 2 miles distance; and a ship may keep in moderate depths for anchoring, in passing sailing i 
along the coast between them, there being no danger unless very near the shore. On the“ 
East side of the point, lies Welcome Bay, extending a great way into the land, and contain- 
ing several islets and shoals ; the outermost of these shoals, extends E. N. E. and W.S. W. 
about 2 cable’s lengths, and is half that breadth, having only 9 feet water on it in some 
places. From this shoal, the Second Point is said to bear W. N. W. about 5 miles, then 
on with the northernmost peak of Prince’s Island, and the Third Point N. E.$ E. About 
a cable’s length outside of it, there is 19 fathoms water, so that care is required not to stand 
into the bay, in working, when near this shoal; and with a fair wind, a direct course should 
be steered from the one point to the other, without borrowing into the bay. The eastern 
side is more clear, with good shelter in the S. Easterly monsoon, but in the westerly monsoon 
this bay ought to be avoided. 


THIRD ‘POINT, or TANJONG LUSSONG, in lat. 6° 27' S., separates Welcome to 
Bay from Pepper Bay, the latter being situated on the East side of this point, and it bears “ 
mearly N. E. by E. 4 E., 5 or 6 leagues from the Second Point. To the eastward of the 
point, there is an islet inside of Pepper Bay, with a shoal to the North westward, rendering 
the approach to it dangerous ; which is the case throughout this bay,” the water being gene- 
rally shoal. A ship being abreast of the Third Point, about a league distant, the small 
asland Seriguy or Pulo Papale, at the N. E. part of Pepper Bay, may be seen bearing about 
E.. by N., but will then be confounded with the contiguous coast; if she is to touch there, it 
will be prudent to steer across the bay, keeping the island on the starboard bow, and not 


the Third 
int. 
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Anchorese borrow toward the shoal water near the Java shore. She may anchor about 2 or 3 miles 
' from Seriguy in 7 or 8 fathoms, with it bearing about S.S. E., where refreshments may be 
procured from the village on the main; but at high prices. A reef projects from the island 

about a mile to the northward, and it stretches from thence to the Java shore. 


Fourth Point, FOURTH POINT, or TANJONG CIECORANG,, situated about 43 leagues N. by E. 
orthe dan. from Seriguy, is low to seaward, and most part of the coast betwixt it and Welcome Bay is 
ald low, interspersed with hills in some places, and abounding with cocoa-nuts. In coasting 
along betwixt Seriguy and the Fourth Point, a ship should keep about 3 miles or more from 

the shore, in soundings from 20 to 30 fathoms, that she may be enabled to anchor, if calms 

and contrary currents render that necessary. About half way from Seriguy toward the 

omt, it would be imprudent to borrow too near the shore, for reefs stretch out nearly a mile 

in some places: and from the Fourth Point, a reef projects about a mile, with 20 fathoms 

very near it. Near the same point, there is said to be a rcef of rocks adjoming to the shore, 

and a sand bank stretching off from the reef about 4 a mile, on which the Catherine was 

lost.* From the outside of it in 12 fathoms water, the Button bears N. N. E. 4 E.; Thwart- 


the-way N.4 E., Crockatoa West, and the nearest part of the Java shore S. E. by E., about 


2 or 23 miles. 

To wil from = Tf a ship havingentered by Prince’s Strait, 1s abreast of the Second Point, she ought to steer 

Point tethe a direct course for the Fourth Point, bearing nearly N. E. from the former, distant about 
13 leagues; or having entered by the great channel, to the northward of Prince’s Island, a 
course should be steered for the same point, if she intend to stop at Anger Road, or is bound 
to Batavia: for it will be prudent to keep near the Java coast during the southerly monsoon, 
and pass betwixt it and Thwart-the-way, whether bound to Batavia or Banca Strait. From 
the Second Point to the Fourth Point, there is generally good ground for anchoring occa- 
sionally, in 18 to 25 or 30 fathoms. 


Geosteot ANGER, or ANJERE VILLAGE, in lat. 6° 3}’ S., lon. 105° 54/ E., about 2 leagues 

“ves eastward of the Fourth Point, is not easily perceived in coming from the westward ; being 
situated in a bay, where the houses or huts are scattered amongst the cocoa-nut trees, it is 
nearly ebscured by them, and by the chain of high hills inland. The easternmost of these 
is a sharp peaked hill, called Anger Peak, directly over the village, and is on with it bearing 
5.5. E.; from the S. W. point of Thwart-the-way, the village bears S.E., and from the 
eastern extreme of the same island, it bears S.30°E. Ships frequently touch at this place 
in the southerly monsoon, to procure refreshments ; but the road is not considered safe nor 
convenient, in the opposite season, for it is ¢hen dangerous landing on account of the high 
surf. Buffulos, some hogs, poultry, vegetables, and frequently turtles, may be procured here ; 
water may be had by empluying the shore boats, or ships may water with their own boats, 

sachorage. when the weather is favorable. The common anchorage in Anger Road, is in from 9 to 14 
fathoms, abreast of the village. The Raymond in 9 fathoms, had the Flagstaff bearing S. 
by E. about of amile. The Ceres, on the 28th of June, 1802, anchored in 13 fathoms about 
3 mile from the shore, with the Flagstaff bearing S. 37° E., Thwart-the-way from N. 28° 
W. to N.43° W., the Button N.7° E., the Cap N. 20° E., and the N.E. extreme of 
Java N. 32° E. 7 | 


Betwixt the Fourth Point and Anger Road, the soundings are irregular and the coast steep, 


* By this ship’s journal, it appears, that she struck on a sunken rock about 2 miles off the shore at the Fourth 
Point, between J}1 and 12 A.M., on the 20th September, 1716, where she bilged, but floated off, and was run 
on shore to save the Treasure, and part of the cargo. Capt. Hunter, of the Catherine, went with the Treasure in 
the long boat to Batavia, and the governor gave every assistance, by sending sloops to take out the cargo, which 
was carried to Edam Island, The Javians afterward, burnt the hull of the ship to procure the iron. 
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the depths from 30 to 35 fathoms about 3 miles off, decreasing to 8 and 10 fathoms about $ 
a mile from the shores of Anger Bay. 


CAP, or SMALL CAP, called Pulo Oolar, or Snake Island by the Malays, is a little ©». 
round isle, bearing N.N. E. from Anger Village about 4 or 5 miles, and nearly E. S. E. 
from the South part of Thwart- -the-way ; between it. and the latter island is the channel, 
having various depths in it from 20 to 50 fathoms, over an uneven, and generally rocky 
bottom. There is a passave betwixt the Cap and the Java shore, but ships proceed not 
through it, on account of Brouwer’s Sand, bounding it to the eastward. . 


BUTTON, or GREAT CAP, situated in lat. 5° 53’S., and 2 leagues North from the sao». 
Small Cap, of similar appearance, but larger and higher, is steep and covered with small 
trees. From Anger Road, nearly to St. Nicholas Point. there is anchorage in 20 to 16 fa- 
thoms by borrowing toward the Java shore; but outside, the depths are great, and the 
bottom unfavorable fur that purpose, where ships are liable to be drifted about by the strong 
tides, if the wind fail them, for the tide runs through this narrow part of the strait, with 
great velocity during the springs. Betwixt Thwart-the-way, and the Java shore, and off the T= 
Button, the tides or currents, set generally strong through the strait to the 8. Westward in 
the south-east monsoon ; and in the opposite direction, during the westerly monsoon. 

Ships seldom pass betwixt the Button and Thwart-the-way, on account of the rock already 
mentioned under the description of the latter island, the proper channel being inside of the 


Button, betwixt it and the Java shore. - 


BROUWERS SAND, bounds this channel on the inside and stretches a considerable Bronwers 
way parallel to the coast of J ava, having an islet and a small passage between it and the 
shore; it is a dangerous shoal, steep to seaward, there being deep water very near it on the 
outside. When the Harrison’s boat was on it in 14 and 2 fathoms water, the Cap bore S. W. 
45S., Thwart-the-way W. by N., the Button N. W.$ N., the point-of an island near the 
shore, (supposed Pulo Merak) which shut in Bantam Point, N. by E., and aa isle close in 
shore, (or Little Pulo Merak) E.N.E. To avoid this shoal, a ship should keep nearly mid- 
channel between the Button and the Java shore, taking care not to bring the Cap in a line 
with the point on the West side of Anger Bay, generally called Anger Point, or Fourth Point. 


PULO MERAK, KETCHEEL, (Little Pulo Merak) lies near the shore inside of the puio mera. 
Brouwers Sand, and Pulo Merak Besar, (Great Pulo Merak) to the northward of it: between 
this island and the main, Merak Harbour is formed, having 6, 8, and 9 fathoms water in it, 
being about a 4 mile in extent, which was surveyed by Capt. Rayley i in H. M. Sloop Bara- 
couta, in neRepeen 1812, and seems to afford good shelter for small ships. 


BANTAM, or ST. NICHOLAS POINT, in lat. 5° 52’ S., lon. 106° 2’ E., or 50 miles Geo, ste of 
West from Batavia by chronometers, is a high bold headland, and bears from the Button E. vein.” 
9° N., distant 7 miles. Close to the shore, on each side of it, there are some small islands, 
Pulo Tampasa to the 8. W., and Pulo Saleyra i in the bay on the East side: the soundings off 
this part of the coast are mostly regular, and ships may anchor in some places, in 20 fathoms 
clay or sand, about 2 or 3 miles from the point; but it appears that the depths do not de- 
crease regularly close to this point, for the Scaleby Castle had 38 fathoms hard bottom, with 
it bearing South, distant 1 mile, where 18 fathoms is marked in some charts, and. even 12 
fathoms in the Dutch charts 

The coast between it and Anger, is high, with indifferent anchorage in the channel until 
Bantam Point is approached ; but there are spots between it and the Button, where a ship 
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may occasionally anchor to stop tide, particularly toward the Java shore, where the depths 
decrease in most places.* 


Pangoriangs PANGORIANG, a small place about 4 miles to the East of St. Nicholas Point, has a 
small rivulet of good water and convenient anchorage, where ships may easily procure a 
supply of that article, and other refreshments may be got at times: this place is frequented 
by H. M. ships, and the anchorage is in from 10 to 16 fathoms. On the 7th of December, 
1812, Capt. Owen, in H. M.S. Cornelia, anchored in 13 fathoms mud, with Ejow, or Rajah 
Bassa Peak bearing W. 10° N., St. Nicholas Point W. 2° N., Pulo Saleyra or Roben Island 
W. 3°S., Goonong Laoo, or highest hill near the ship $. 18° W., Pulo Kaly S. 26° E. to S. 
45° E., Great Pulo Mady S. 64° E., Pulo Pontangh S. 68° E., centre of Pulo Baby N. 72° 
E., and the watering place S. 33° W., off shore about 14 mile. 

Pulo Kaly are 2 small islands, having a passage of 4 fathoms within them, affording good ° 
shelter for small vessels; they lie about half way between Pangoriang and the Red arid 
bluff extreme, that forms the West side of Bantam Bay ; from whence, all the shore is rocky 
to the sandy bay of Saleyra, situated on the S. E. side of St. Nicholas Point. Pulo Saleyra, 
fronting this bay, is low and woody with a sandy beach, having 2 fathoms water inside of it, 
and 22 fathoms near it on the outside. 

To wil from A Ship sailing from Anger Road, or being abreast of it, should steer to pass outside of 

Aneer ? ‘*e the Cap, and inside of the Button, at any discretional distance from either, taking care not 
to borrow too close to the Brouwer’s Sand in passing; when clear of that shoal, and the 
Button, she may steer N. N. Eastward for the Two Brothers if bound to Banca Strait ; or 
to pass Bantam Point within 2 or 3 miles, if bound to Batavia, or Bantam. 


Tides. THE TIDES, in the narrow part of Sunda Strait, seem to be greatly influenced by the 
winds ; and frequently resemble currents more than regular tides. ie Anger Road, the ebb 
tide sets often from 1 to 2 miles per hour to the westward during the S. E. monsoon; con- 
tinuing to.run sometimes about 14 hours at a time, with a slack or flood, of 6 hours. Off 
Thwart-the-way and the Button, in the same season, it often runs 14 hours at a time to the 
S. Westward, from 2 to 34 miles per hour; then changes and sets to N. W. and northward, 
with much less velocity. At other times, the ebb sets about 6 hours to 8. W., and the flood 
6 hours to the N. E., with nearly equal velocity, about 3 or 34 miles per hour, when strong- 
est on the springs, which we experienced in the Anna, in July and August. 

During the westerly monsoon, betwixt Java and Thwart-the-way, the tide has also been 
found to run $ and 34 miles per hour when at its greatest velocity, the ebb 6 hours to the 
S. Westward, and the flood the same length of time to the N. E. but during strong gales 
from the westward, the flood frequently runs longest into the strait. In this season, the tide 
or current on the opposite side of the strait, slants off from the Sumatra coast about the 
Zutphen Islands, toward the middle of the strait, or the Java shore: and from December 
to February, the ebb tide along the Sumatra coast between North Island and Hog Point, has 
been experienced to run generally to the southward from 4 o'clock in the morning until 6 in 
the evening, and the flood weakly to the northward during the night. In February and 
March, a rapid current of 4 to 44 knots per hour, sets sometimes in among the Zutphen 
Islands to the W.S. Westward, or round them toward Hog Point, which requires great cau- 
tion in ships passing those islands, or between Hog Point and the Stroom Rock. 


Baatam bay. BANTAM BAY, about 23 leagues S. Eastward from St. Nicholas Point, is extensive, 
and contains several islands; of which, Pulo Panjang, a long flat island, covered with trees, 
® With the Button bearing W.} N.2 miles, we anchored in the Anna in 28 fathoms, to stop tide during the 


night, and had 20 fathoms nearer to the Java shore. At another time, we anchored in the night in 37 fathoms, 
with the Button bearing S. by W. 4 W., but here the ground was hard. 
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in the West part of the entrance, is the largest. A ship may pass on either side of this 
island, if bound to the anchorage at Bantam, but the eastern channel between it and Great 
Pulo Mady is to be preferred, having 8 or 9 fathoms water, and is much wider than the 
western channel : this is formed between the point that bounds the West side of the bay, and 
the West end of Pulo Panjang, and the depths in it are 6 and 7 fathoms. Should a ship 
pass through this channel, she must give a birth to a reef that projects from the South side 
of Pulo Panjang, and others which extend from the small islands in the western part of the 
bay. When a ship enters by the channel to the eastward of Pulo Panjang, Bantam Iiill (of 
round form) will be seen, which is on with the town bearing S.S. W., and when the flagstaff 
of Bantam bears S.S. W., it is open a little to the westward of Little Pulo Mady : with either 
of these marks on, she may steer for the town, passing on the West side of Great and Little 


Pulo Mady, and anchor off the town in 5 or 6 fathoms mud. There is a passage to the To sat to 


the anchor. 


eastward of these islands, but the channel betwixt them and Pulo Panjang has the deepest x 


water. Pontangh Point is bluff, and forms the East side of Bantam Bay, from which a reef 
projects a great way to seaward, with a regular decrease of depth toward its outer edges. 
The perpendicular rise and fall of tide is 5 or 6 feet in Bantam Bay, and along this part 


of the coast. 


PULO BABY, extends about 4 miles nearly East and West; its West end is in lat. 5° Pule Baby, 


48'S., and bears from St. Nicholas Point E. 19° N., distant 13 miles. This island is woody te the ear 
and bold to approach, excepting the East end, from which projects a reef. About 5 leagues ""” 


nearly East from it, lies the westernmost island of the group called Hoorn’s Islands; this is 
the largest of the group, also called Pulo Tidong, or Wapen Island, the West end of which 
bears about N. 4 W. from Maneaters Island, distant 4 leagues; and to the S. Eastward of 
these, the Great and Little Cambuys are situated. Pulo Baby, and these islands, with their 
adjoining shoals, bound the North side of the passage leading to Batavia; and the shoals 
which stretch along thé Java shore, from that off the East point of Bantam Bay, to that 
projecting from Maneater’s Point, bound the opposite side of the passage. The coast of 
Java, in this space, is low near the sea. | 
Maneater’s Island, situated near the N. W. end of the shoal of that name, which extends 
a great way out from Java, is level and low, and bears from the West end of Pulo Baby E. 
29°S., distant about 7 leagues, and 5 or 6 miles W.S.W. from the Great Cambuys. 
There is a conspicuous tree on the latter, and both it and the Little Cambuys are mode- 


rately elevated. 


A SHIP bound to BATAVIA, being abreast of St. Nicholas Point, about 3 miles dis- ro sal from 
Point toward 


tance, ought, with a fair wind, to steer about E. byS., to pass mid-channel between Pulo Polat t 


Baby and the shoal projecting from the East point of Bantam Bay; and the same course 
continued, will carry her in the fair channel toward Maneater’s Island, if not affected by an 
oblique tide, which generally sets nearly East and West along this part of the coast: but if 
the wind is off the land, a course a little more southerly may be requisite. The best track 
18 to keep in 14 and 15 fathoms when a ship is under sail during the night, taking care not 
to borrow under 12 fathoms toward the Java shore, nor to deepen above 18 fathoms in the 
ofing. For strangers to run in the night, 1t may sometimes be imprudent, but they can 
never be at a loss for anchorage, after reaching St. Nicholas Point, there being moderate 
depths for that purpose, from hence to Batavia. 

When the Great Cambuys is approached, the channel becomes contracted, and bounded 
by shoals, which ought to be passed only in day-light: 1 of these has 16 feet water on it, 
and is about the size of a ship; the West end of Pulo Tidong bears from it N. 4 E., and the 
Fast end N.N.E.4E., Great Cambuys E. S. E. Southerly, and Maneater’s Island S. E. 4 


Co 
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E. There are various channels amongst the islands from hence to Batavia, but that ad- 
joining to the coast of Java, is generally considered the best, and is most frequented. 


by the ter = OUTER CHANNEL, is on the North side of the Great and Little Cambuys, and a 
ship intending to adopt it, should keep within a mile of the great one, to avoid the shoals to 
the northward, nor ought she to approach the East end of the same island under 4 a mile, 
for a spit projects from it. After passing these islands, she must edge to the snuthward 
until they are on with each other, then steer about IX. N. E. for the small island called Pulo 
Dapour, or Duffen’s Island, keeping it a little on the starboard bow. By steering toward it, 
she will pass betwixt 2 shoals, separated about 14 mile from each other, on which beacons 
have sometimes been placed; it will, however, be prudent to keep a boat a-head sounding, 
if ‘unacquainted, for few of the shoals have beacons; the depths in this track are generally 
about 12, 13, and 14 fathoms Having passed Pulo Dapour on the South side, she must 
steer to the ES. Eastward for Edam, to enter Batavia Road by the great channel, leaving 
Edam and Enkhuysen to the eastward, and Haerlem and Hoorn Islands to the westward. 
When Edam Island is approached, the depths will be 10 or 11 fathoms, and a course about 
South should then be steered, to pass betwixt Hoorn and Enkhuysen; when clear of these 
islands, the dome of Batavia church may be brought to bear S. 4 E., and this bearing con- 
tinued, will carry a ship betwixt the Rynland Shoal and Edstern Reef, directly to the road, 
among the shipping. 

Ships do not always pass to the northward of the Cambuys, when proceeding to Batavia 
Road by the great channel, for some ships pass to the southward of them, then steer to the 
eastward on the North sides of Middleburgh, Amsterdam, and Haerlem; the shoals that lie 
contiguous to this track are near the North side of Middleburgh, and to the N. Westward of 
that island; in passing which, a boat should be kept a-head to sound, by those who are 
strangers to the channels. 

Betwixt the Great and Little Cambuys there is a safe passage, through which we came in 
the Atlas; having in running from Pulo Baby with the land-wind in the night, got too far 
from the Java shore, in soundings froin 18 to 22 fathoms; we stood along the North side 
of Great Cambuys in the morning, kept nearest to the little 1 in passing between them, 
and had never less than 10 fathoms. We did not see the 3 fathoms shoal placed in some 
charts, nearly midway between these islands. 


elo ae INNER CHANNEL, leading to Batavia is generally called the DUTCH CHAN- 
Inner Chan. NEL, being constantly used by their ships; and with proper care, it may be considered 


i very safe. 

eontiguns Lo proceed through this channel, a ship should pass between Maneater’s Island and the 

seas. = Great Cambuys, which can only be done with safety in day-light, on account of the shoals 
stretching from these islands. Maneater’s Shoal projects about a mile to the N. W. and 
northward of the island, and 14 mile to the N. Eastward, where the water shoals on the 
edge of it from 9 to 5 fathoms at a cast of the lead; and on this part of it, there Is some- 
times a beacon, which is in one with the South point of the island bearing W.4S. Oppo- 
site to the extremity of Maneater’s Shoal, the passage is bounded on the outside by a reef 
that projects a considerable way to the westward from the West end of Great Cambuys. 
A beacon is sometimes secn upon this reef, and another on a shoal a little detached froin it 
to the westward; at other times, they are destitute of beacons. It is proper to mention, that 
all ships proceeding through any of the channels toward Batavia, must be careful to avoid 
the shoals, for many which are marked in the ofd charts with beacons, have none upon thein. 
The beacons are stolen at times by predatory fishermen, at other times, washed away by the 
sea during the N. W. monsoon, and not replaced for a great length of time, or probably in 
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some cases, not at all. ‘They are not conspicuous, consisting only of a single tree, with a 
small piece of wood In the form of a cross, nailed on some of thei. 

The depths are 9 and 10 fathoms in the passage between Maneater’s Shoal and the reef 
off Great Cambuys, and the best track, if no beacons are seen, 1s to borrow nearer to the 
former island than to the latter. When past Maneater’s Island, a direct course should be 
steered to pass to the southward of Middleburgh Island, bearing from it about E. 2S., 4 
or 45 leagues; the coast betwixt them forms a bight which is safe to approach, the soundings 
decreasing regularly toward the Java shore; and nearly in the middle of the bight, there is 
a place af some trade, called Songy Lampoon. From 9 to 10 fathoms, are the common 
depths in passing through this part of the channel. | 

Ontong Java Point, bounding the East side of the bight, is a sloping headland, covered 
with trees, and surrounded by an extensive shoal or saud bank, called Ontong Java Reef, 
which extends a great way out toward the opposiie Islands. ©n the northern extremity of 
the reef, there is a small beacon with a piece of woud sometimes nailed to it in the form of 
across, betwixt which and the Island Middleburgh is the channel, about 4 a mile broad, 
with regular soundings in it from 8 to 10 fathoms. On the other side of this channel, there 
is sometimes a beacun placed near the S. E. point of Middleburgh, on a spit projecting a 
very little way from that point, but too close to be considered dangerous. 

Nearly West from Midaleburgh, there are some shoal patches that bound the North side 
of the channel, 1 of which is distant 14 mile from the island, bearing West from it; these 
patches are generally destitute of beacons, but there 1s often a buoy upon the Mynderk 
Shoal, which lies about 2 miles W. by N. from the West end of Middleburgh Island. 

To avoid these shoals, a ship ought to keep the Flagstatf of Middleburgh, or the South 
part of that island, at least 3° to the northward of East, until the beacon is seen on the 
point of Ontong Java Reef; she may then steer to pass midway between it and Middle- 
burgh. At low water, the sea may be sometimes seen to break on Ontong Java Reef, close 
inside of the beacon, it being steep to, there, and on the West side; but on the eastern edge 
of it, opposite to Schiedam, and Onrust, the water shoals regularly. Having passed between 
the Islands Middleburgh and Amsterdam on one side, and Ontong Java Reef on the other, 
a ship should steer to the southward for the Islands Schiedam and Onrust; when abreast of 
Schiedam, she must borrow toward Ontong Java Reef, and run to the southward along the | 
edge of it in 5 fathoms, until the passage between Onrust and Kuyper’s Island is fairly open, 
In order to avoid a Rock or Knowl nearly in mid-channel, on which many ships have 
grounded. This knowl is small, with only 24 fathoms on its shoalest part; 54 and 54 fa- 
thoms close to it on the West side; and 6 or 7 fathoms between it and Onrust. There is 
frequently a buoy upon it, which is sometimes sunk, or taken away. | 

When upon the knowl, the piles of Onrust are on with the White House of Kuyper’s Is- 
land; when the piles are open a little with it either way, the knowl is avoided. 

There seem to be other shoal spots to the northward of this knowl, or between it and On- — 
rust, by the account of Capt. Neish, of the Auspicious, which ship grounded on 1 of them, 
the 296th of March, 1816, on her passage from Batavia toward England, with Onrust and 
Kuyper’s Island in one; ‘extremes of the former from S. S. E.3 E. to S. by W.4W., and 
Ontong Java Point W. by N.4.N. When aground had 5 fathoms at the stern, and’ 3 fa- 
thoms at the fore-chains, apparently a soft coral rock of small extent, as the Ganges drawing 
more water, and sailing right a-head of the Auspicious at the time, passed clear of It. 
Hove off with the stream anchor, and touched the ground lightly twice after, by which Capt. 
Neish infers, that the passage between the knowl and Onrust is not safe for large ships, and 

that the only safe channel is to the westward between the knowl and Ontong Java Reef. 

As the depth decreases gradually on the edge of the flats to the eastward of Ontong Java 
Point, this is the safe side of the channel when abreast of Schiedam, and a ship may borrow 
to 44 or 5 fathoms; at all events, she must not deepen above 5 fathoms in passing the know! 
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to the N. Westward of Onrust, or until the passage between it and Kuyper’s Island is fairly 
open; being then clear of the knowl, she must haul over for Kuyper’s Island, and pass near 
‘it on the S. W. side; a beacon will then most probably be perceived, standing on a shoal to- 
ward the Java shore, which must be left to the southward in passing. 

Purmerant Island, situated to the eastward of Kuyper’s Island, has an extensive rocky 
reef projecting froin it nearly 15 mile to the eastward, and about 4 a mile to the southward; 
on the eastern part of this reef there is sometimes a beacon, and formerly there was 1 on the 
South end ; the sea breaks on some parts of it at low water, or when there is much swell. 

When a ship has rounded Kuyper’s Island, and no beacons are perceived on Purmerant 
Reef, or on the shoal adjacent to the main, she ought to steer a direct course for the outer 
part of the shipping in Batavia road, bearing about S. 54° E. from Kuyper’s Island, distant 
2 leagues. In passing along, several beacons will probably be discerned on shoal spots to- 
ward the Java shore, all of which must be left to the southward; and the depths will ge- 
nerally be from 7 to 5 fathoms, in the fair track. When the road is approached within 3 
miles, a beacon to the eastward may probably be discerned on the Rynland Shoal; this 
bears from Kuyper’s Island E.S. E. 3 S., and from the shipping in the road about N. by W., 
not far distant, which may be left to the northward in standing into the road ; and here, a 
ship should anchor in 4, 5, or 6 fathoms, at discretion, off shore about 2 miles, with the 
dome of the church from South to S. by W. | 


touitinto MIDDLE CHANNEL, through which we passed three times, in the Anna, is also 

pnemuae Very safe, and with some winds, preferable to the Inner Channel. To sail into Batavia 

Channel. Road by it, a ship must pass to the southward of the Islands Middleburgh and Amsterdam, 
betwixt them and Ontong Java Reef, as already directed; having passed the latter island, 
instead of hauling to the southward for the Inner Channel between the islands and the main, 
she must steer directly eastward for the small Island Haerlem, leaving Schiedam to the 
southward. When Haerlem is approached, she must edge away to theS. E., betwixt it and 
Rotterdam, and betwixt the latter and Hoorn; keeping nearest to Hoorn, on account of a 
reef that projects from the Island Rotterdam a small distance to the S. Eastward. Having 
rounded the S. W. point of Hoorn Island pretty close, it is prudent to steer S. Eastward 
until the dome of Batavia church is brought to bear S. 4 E. or 8.4 E., to give a good birth 
to Purmerant Reef, already mentioned; which projects a great way eastward from the island 
of that name, and bears about N. by W. 4 W. from Batavia church. 

After passing the Island Hoorn, and having brought the dome to bear between S. 4 E. 
and South, she may steer direct for it, with either of these bearings, until she anchor in the 
road; by keeping the dome of Batavia church S,4E., she will pass midway between the 
Rynland Shoal and Eastern Reef. The soundings throughout this channel, after passing 
Amsterdam Island, are generally 9, 10, and 11 fathoms, until the depths decrease regularly 
near the road. 


theeaten EASTERN CHANNELS, leading to or from Batavia Road, are also safe and conve- 

channels. ° . 
nient. We passed through that formed between Edam, the outermost island, and Alkinaar, 
the next island to the southward, in regular soundings, 9, 10, and 11 fathoms ;, and at 2 other 
times, we passed in the Anna, through the Leyden Channel, leaving the island of that name 
to the southward, and Alkmaar and Enkhuysen Islands to the northward, in 10 and 11 fa- 
thoms regular soundings. The channel between Leyden and the coast of Java is not fre- 
quented by large ships, but is considered safe, ifa ship keep near the island, to avoid the reefs 
between it and the main. One of these about midway between Leyden and the Java shore, 
is delineated on the plans of Batavia Road, as an island of considerable size, with trees on 
it, called Wader Smith; no such island has existed these last 30 years, there being only a 
reef under water in the situation assigned to it. To clear Vader Smith’s Shoal a large 
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white house with a red top bearing §.S. W., will carry a ship into 7 or 8 fathoms in 
the road. 

The shoals nearest to Batavia Road, and most in the way of ships approaching it from ghoats aais- 
the northward, are the Rynland Shoal, and Eastern Reef; the latter may be considered as tio; 
the western extremity of that called Vader Smith, or is ‘separated from it only by a very °"™ 
small channel. 

The Eastern Reef is composed of rocks and sand, partly dry at low water spring tides, 
but there is no break upon it at high water, when the sea is smooth. On the West end of 
this reef there is generally a beacon, which is discernible from Batavia Road, and bears N. E. 

1 N, when in one with the body of Leyden Island. All ships pass to the westward of this — 
beacon, there being no safe channel to the eastward of it, for a large vessel. 

The Rynland Shoal is rocky, with only 10 feet water on it; and is of round form, about 
the length of a large ship in diameter. It bears N.by W. from the shipping in the road, 
distant about a mile, and bears also N. by W., or N. 3 W. from Batavia church; although 
directly fronting the road, itis at times destitute of a beacon, which was the case twece 
when we were at Batavia in the Anna. In 1793, a floating beacon framed of several pieces 
of timber, was placed on this shoal, which was more conspicuous than any of the other bea- 
cons. Ships generally pass inside of the Rynland Shoal, when they sail through the Inner, 
or Onrust Channel ; but ships sailing to, or from the road by any of the northern channels, 
mostly pass between it and the Eastern Reef beacon, which passage is safe, with the dome 
of Batavia church bearing from South to S. 4 E.; or this may be kept S. z E., which is the 
best bearing for sailing to, or from the road, betwixt these shoals; this has been already 
mentioned, in the directions for approaching Batavia by the outer, and middle channels. 


BATAVIA OBSERVATORY, in lat. 6°9'S., lon. 106° 512’ E., by astronomical ob- Geo. site of 
. : . ° . . Batavia. 

servations made by Johan Mauritz Mohr, and this longitude is considered to be very correct.* 

Here, a ship may procure all kinds of necessary supplies; poultry, excellent fruits, and ve- 
getables are plentiful, and sold at moderate prices. ‘The city is spacious, and many of the 

houses well built, but the low marshy coast around the bay, and the stagnant water in the 

canals, which intersect the streets, generate noxious vapours, rendering this place very un- 
healthy at all times to strangers. The most unhealthy time, is when the canals have lost’ 

much of their waters, about the latter part of the dry season, from September to December. 
Strangers ought never to sleep on shore, if it can be avoided. 

A few miles inland from Batavia, toward the hills, the country is healthy; and the Euro- 
peans who reside there, differ much in appearance from those who inhabit the city, for the 
latter have in general, a sickly and emaciated aspect. | 

Batavia is a place of considerable trade, but all foreign ships must obtain permission from 
the Shahbunder, before they can trade with private merchants. The principal exports are 
sugar, coffee, spices, &c. The imports, opium, iron, and piece-goods, of various kinds. 

ronting the small river or canal that leads to the city, there is a bar of hard bottom, 
mixed with mud, a little way out, on which there is about 2 or 3 feet at low water The - 
channel for boats to enter the river, is to the eastward of the bar; and there is at times, a surf 
upon the bar at low water, when blowing strong in the N. W. monsoon, and strangers ought 
not then to send their boats to the river, for some small boats have been overset upon the 


a 


* By mean of many observations of sun and stars on both sides the moon, taken in 3 different voyages, I made 
the lon. of Batavia 106° 54}' E.; but the lon. of the Dutch astronomer, mentioned above, is probably nearest the 
truth, particularly as some navigators have made it less than the lon. stated above. 

+ A tea-spoon full of red bark taken in a glass of port wine, or other cordial, at rising in the morning, has been 
thought an excellent preventative against the damp vapours, which occasion the Batavia fever. I generally used 
some preventative of this kind, and never slept on shore, during 4 voyages to this place, and always escaped the 
fever, which proves fatal to thousands. 
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bar, and the people devoured by the crocodiles, which are here, of large size, and very 
numerous. . | 

Anchorage. Ships seldom moor in the road, for the anchors are lane buried in the soft mud; 
small vessels anchor in 34 or 4 fathoms, about a mile off shore; and large ships in 5 or 6 
fathoms, about 14 or 2 miles off, with the dome of the church from S. to S.by W. Ifa 
ship ground on the main, no danger is to be apprehended, the mud flat being very soft; and 
the rise and fall of tide, is not more than 6 feet on the springs. There is little or no varia- 
tion at present in the road of Batavia, or in the seas adjacent. 


Islands The small Island Edam, the outermost of those opposite to Batavia, is in lat. 5° 57/S., 
red. and bears from Batavia Observatory N. 10° E.; there is a Flagstaff upon it, and like most 


of the other islands, it is clothed with trees. Hoorn Island, bears froin the road N. by W. ; 
Onrust is the great marine depot, where the ships are hove down by cranes erected upon the 
wharfs, when they require repairs; and this small island, being the naval arsenal and dock 
yard, abounds with inhabitants. 

The N. W. monsoon generally sets in at Batavia and along the coast of Java, about the 
beginning of November; and the subsequent strong winds, and heavy rains, greatly cool the 
atmosphere. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from BATAVIA, and SUNDA 
STRAIT, to the STRAIT of BANCA: ISLANDS 
and DANGERS in the PASSAGE. 


fost rom OEPARTING from BATAVIA, and bound to Banca Strait, a ship should steer out of 

RataviaRoad, the road with the dome of the church S. $ E. or 8. 4 E., which will carry her between the 
Rynland Shoal and Eastern Reef: from thence, with the dome of the church from South to 
S. 4 E., she may continue to steer to the northward, through the Great, or Edam Channel, 
leaving the Islands Hoorn, Monnikendam, and Haerlem, to the westward ; and Enkhuysen, 
Edam, and the other islands to the eastward. From Edam she ought to steer for the 

tothe south SOUTH WATCHER (Zuyder Watcher) in lat. 5° 414/S. and 84 miles West from Batavia, 

watchers by chronometer, bearing about N. 34° W. from Edam, distant 19 miles; and when it is ap- 
proached within 3 leagues, it should be brought to bear to the northward of N. W., to avoid 
a small doubtful shoal called by the Dutch Nasomver Droogte, situated about 2 leagues S. 
Eastward from the island. Having passed on either side of the South Watcher, at 2 or 24 
miles distance, a course may be steered to the North and N.N. West for the North Watcher, 
giving the easternmost of the Thousand Islands a birth of 3 or 4 leagues. 

Tovasang THOUSAND ISLANDS, are a group or chain of numerous small islands, extending 
nearly N. W. and S. E. and bounding the west side of the passage betwixt the South and 
North Watcher. The northernmost island of the chain, is in about lat. 5° 29’S., and as the 
southernmost islands, to the westward of the South Waicher, have shoals surrounding them, 
it is prudent to give a birth of at least 2 or 3 leagues to them in passing. The westernmost 
isle of the group is separated from the others, and called Pulo Estam, or West Island. In 
sailing betwixt the North and South Watchers, care is also requisite to avoid the following 
shoals, to the eastward of the passage, their situations not being very correctly known. 


ee BREWERS DROOGTE, the southernmost of these shoals, is said to be a sand above 
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water, thought to lie in about lat. 5° 22’S. nearly on the meridian of Edam, and ina N. Easterly 
direction from the South Watcher. MOOLENWERFP, another shoal, is said to lie 34 or sooteawerr 
4 leagues to the northward of Brewer’s Droogte, probably the danger seen by the Arabella in 
1715, which she made in lat. 5°11'S. PRUYSEN’S DROOGTE, is said to be dry at pruysen's 
low water, situated 44 or 5 leagues to the W. N. W. of Brewer's Droogte, and may be "re" 
passed on either side, the depths between them being from 15 to 20 fathoms, and between ~ 
Pruysen’s Droogte and the Thousand Islands to the westward, from 15 to 22 fathoms. 

One of these shoals was seen by the Elphinstone, on the 27th of August, 1812. At 8 
A.M. the South Watcher bore S. 24° W. distant 5 or 6 leagues, steered N. N. E. 9 miles 
till noon, when breakers supposed to be on the Pruysen’s Droogte, bore N. 48° W. about 6 
miles, but no part of it visible above water. When the breakers on the shoal bore E. 8°S., 
distant 3 miles, the Alnwick Castle on the 27th of August, 1812, observed at noon in lat. Geo. site. 
5°17’S., lon. 106° 53’ E. by chronometers from Batavia. Saleby Castle, on the 22d of 
May, 1815, at 9 A. M. when Pruysen’s Droogte bore West 15 mile, had soundings 124 fa- 
thoms. At 4 past 10 A. M. 1 of the Thousand Islands in sight from the mast-head bearing 
S.W. 4S. At noon lat. observed 5° 16'S., Pruysen’s Droogte bearing W: 12° N., distant 
5 or 6 miles. The shoal seen by these 3 ships, appears to be one and the same, or that 
called Pruysen’s Droogte, situated by their observations in lat. 5° 17'S. and bearing from 
the South Watcher N. 10° FE. distant 25 miles.* 


ARMUYDEN BANK, in lat. 5° 137'S., and bearing from the North Watcher E. 5° S. armoydes 

distant 5 or 54 leagues, is an island or bank consisting of loose coral, elevated 10 feet above 
the sea, and about a mile in circuit, environed by a reef of rocks, according to an examina- 
tion made of it by H. M. ship Psyche in 1812, when her boats landed there; and from its 
highest part, the North Watcher was just visible bearing W.4.N. This bank abounds with 
birds’ eggs in some seasons; the soundings within 1 or 2 cables lengths of it are 9 and 10 
fathoms, and from 10 to 14 fathoms in the channel between it and the North Watcher. 
; When the Armuyden Bank bore E. by N. 4 N. distant 3 miles, the Wycombe saw another 
sand bank bearing S.S. E.; the Dutch place also a shoal 6 miles to the 8S. W. of the North 
Watcher, but probably some of these are doubtful. Those which really exist, are not discer- 
mible above 5 miles from a ship’s deck in a clear day. 


NORTH WATCHER, in lat. 5° 122’S., lon. 106° 32’ E. or 19% miles West from Ba- ceo. site ot 
tavia by chronometer, may be passed on the East or West sides, at 1, 2, or 3 miles distance: Watcher. 
about { of a mile from its West side, the soundings are regular from 114 to 124 fathoms, 
but a coral reef with only 6 feet water in some parts, stretches around the South end of the 
island to the distance of about 4 a mile, with a rock in one place above water. Both this 
and the South Watcher are small, covered with trees, and may be seen at the distance of 6 
or 7 leagues. , | 

From the South Watcher, a ship may, if the wind hang easterly, steer about North, giving Te = from 
a wide birth to the Thousand Islands, and afterward pass to the eastward of the Armuyden Watcher — 
Bank and North Watcher. Having got into about lat. 5°S., or being clear of the North s=#- 
Watcher and the adjacent shoals, she may shape a course for Lucepara at the entrance of 
Banca Strait, which bears from the North Watcher N. 10° W. distant 40 or 41 leagues. 
Should the wind incline at S. W. and Westward, it will be prudent to steer more westerly, 


* The Duke of Dorset, on the 20th of May 1715, sent her boat to sound near the rock, stated in the journal, 
to bear about N.E. from the South Watcher, distant supposed about 2 leagues; and it was found to be a little 
above water, not } a ship's length in extent, having elose to it 13 fathoms water. This must be a different shoal 
from that described above, or its distance estimated from the South Watcher is erroneous in the Duke of Dorset’s 
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borrowing toward the banks that project from the Sumatra coast to 9, 10, and 11 fathoms; 
but these, ought not to be approached under 8 or 9 fathoms, particularly in the night. 

The soundings in this track, however, are not always a sufficient guide, the depths varying 
from 13 to 10 or 9 fathoms, in a direct line between the North Watcher and Banca Strait, 
and being nearly the same in the track between thatisland and Gasper Strait. In lat. 3° 45'S. 
there is a Five Fathoms Bank, distant about 11 leagues from the Sumatra coast, which 
might be mistaken for the shore bank, were a ship to get upon it in the might. As the 
soundings are not a sufficient guide, it may be prudent to keep well to the westward in day- 
light, and get a sight of the Sumatra coast at times, edging out in the night as circumstances 
require. , 


NORTH ISLAND, in lat. 5° 41'S., lon. 105° 49’ E. or 19°23’ West from Batavia by 
cbronometer, and about a mile or more from the Sumatra shore, is small, of an even aspect, 
and may be seen about 7 or 8 leagues. Off its South point, there is a smal} islet, with a spit pro- 
jecting a little way, which must have a birth in passing; and with the body of this island 
bearing N. W. about } of a mile, the Royal Charlotte grounded on a knowl on the 18th of 
January, 1813, with 33 fathoms water on it, and from 4} to 5 fathoms close to it on both sides. 
This Island is on the meridian of the West part of Thwart-the-way, and is distant about 10 
miles N. 16° E. from the highest of the Zutphen Islands. | 

THREE SISTERS, are 3 small islands near the Sumatra shore, about a league to the 
S.S. Westward of North Island; there are 2 white cliffs on the low coast between them, 
with a watering place upon the main, a little to the southward of the southernmost White 
Cliff; and firewood contiguous, where ships sometimes used to fill up their water in the 
westerly monsoon, perticularly those bound from China to Europe, by Banca Strait. ‘The 
coast forms a bay between North Island and the Sisters, and here, ships in want of water, 
used to anchor in 8, 10, to 12 fathoms, a little to the northward of the North Sister, with 
North Island bearing about N. by E. or N. 14° E., off the main 14 or 2 miles. The best 
situation, however, for obtaining a speedy supply of water, is to anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms 
mud, abreast of the middle of the opening between the South and North Sisters; for the best 
watering place being abreast of the latter, close to the southernmost White Cliff, the boats 
will make @ trips here, for 1 that they could accomplish to the place where ships commonly 
anchor, as the tide runs chiefly to the southward in this season. 

Amongst the Sisters, the depths are from 2 to 3 fathoms, and the coast of this bay 1s ge- 
nerally lined by a shoal mud flat. About a mile from the North Sister, with the North end 
of it bearing W.S. W., the water shoals from 12 to 6 fathoms at 1 cast of the lead, in 
standing to the southward; and when the North end of the North Sister is on with the 
White Bluff Cliff, bearing about W. 4 N., there are overfalls from 13 to 7 fathoms. There 
is an islet near the main, about 2 miles southward from the Sisters. 


TWO BROTHERS, in lat. 5° 92’ S., (the northern one) lon. 106° 5’ E., or 463 miles 
West of Batavia by chronometer, bears from North Island N. 27° E., distantnearly 12 leagues, 
and from the North Watcher W.64°N. about 27 miles; these are 2 small islands near 
each other, covered with trees, of similar appearance, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues off. 
They are in 1 bearing N. by E. and S. by W., and lie about 6 leagus from the Sumatra coast. 
From each end of these islands, a reef projects to a small distance, which lines also their 
East and West sides, but they may be approached on the West side occasionally within } a 


tile, in soundings of 10 or 11 fathoms: there is said to be a small channel with deep water 
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SHIPS having passed through Sunda Strait, either between Thwart-the-way and the 
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Zutphen Islands, or by the channel betwixt Java and the Button, should steer from these to the Two 
islands, (or after rounding the Button) a direct course for the Two Brothers, if bound to ee 
Banca Strait. The depths will soon decrease in steering to the northward, and after passing 
North Island, 11 or 12 fathoms are good depths to preserve, particularly with a westerly 
wind ; for it is prudent to keep within a moderate distance of the Sumatra Coast, to avoid 
several dangers in the offing. With a working wind, a good mark in day-light, when 
standing toward the main, is to tack when North Island and the High Zutphen Island are 

in one; the depth will then, be generally 7 or 8 fathoms, and a large ship ought not to go 
under these depths, in working betwixt. North Island and the Two Brothers. The latter, 

may be passed on either side within a tew miles, to avoid the adjacent shoals, some of which 

are very dangerous. 


SHAHBUNDER SHOAL, named from a Dutch ship that narrowly escaped being Statpnnder 
lost on it, lies about 7 miles W. by N. 4 N. from the South Brother; but it is extensive, 
formed of various patches, and seems to be the outer extremity of the shoal bank that pro- 
jects along, and far out from this part of the Sumatra Coast. The French ship Jupiter, re- 

. turning from China, grounded, and had part of her keel broken off upon this shoal. The 
Sandwich grounded on 1 of the patches, returning from China in January, 1749, by bor- 
rowing too near the coast; when aground in 17 feet water, the northernmost part of Sumatra 
in sight bore N. by W., the southernmost part W.S. W. 4 S. and the North Brother E.N.E. 
Easterly, distant about 3 leagues. She struck very hard, and after being lightened by 
starting the water, and throwing some lumber over-board, she was forced over the shoal with 
a brisk wind, after grounding 3 times on the different patches. As the depths decrease gra- 
dually toward this shoal, the lead if attended to, will indicate its proximity; and a ship 
passing between it and the Brothers, should keep within 1, 2, or at most 3 miles of the 
latter, taking care not to borrow under 9 fathoms toward the coast,. which in day-light, may 
be kept in sight, if the weather be clear. The only high land near the shore on this part of 
the Sumatra Coast, is a sloping hill with a knob on its summit, situated in lat. 5° 20'S., 
generally called Knob Hill.* OS 


DANGERS to be avoided by ships steering a direct course between Sunda Strait and the 
North Watcher, or in sailing between this Island and the Brothers, are the following. 


JASON ROCK, on which the ship of this name struck in 1742, 1s said to lie W. N. W. j..05 Rock. 
2 leagues from the westernmost isle of the Thousand Islands, and 6 leagues 8S. Westward 
from the North Watcher, but the Warren Hasting’s boat could not find it in this situation. 
This rock is not laid down in some Dutch charts, which have a shoal placed on them 
about 6 miles S. W. from the North Watcher; its true position, seems, therefore, very im- 
perfectly known. 


DOLPHIN ROCK, or SHOAL, where the ship of this name was aground, is said to Delphtn 
be nearly even with the water’s edge, and situated about 2 leagues S. S. E. from the South 
end of the Two Brothers ; but the true place of this shoal, seems also, not correctly determined. 


LYNN SHOAL, is about a cable’s length in extent North and South, having only 2 feet Lynn shou. 
coral rocks on it in some places, and from 14 to 9 fathoms around. When the ship Lynn 
was aground on it in 1748, the Two Brothers bore from W. by N. 3 N. to W. N. W. 4N.,, 
distant about 3 leagues. The Bridgewater’s boat examined this shoal, and found it to bear 
from the South Brother E. S. E. distant 8 or 9 miles. Capt. Waterman, saw this shoal in 
the ship Volunteer, on the 29th of J uly, 1813, when blowing strong with a considerable sea, 
yet the breakers on it were not high, nor will it be visible when the sea is smooth. When 


* Not very conspicuous in some views. 
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the South Brother and it were in one, they bore W. by N.3N., the North Watcher E.2S. 
then distant from the shoal 2 of a mile. 


BROUWER’S SHOALS, in lat. 5° 5’ S., are composed of 2 coral reefs separated about 
4 mile, with a dry patch of sand and coral on each, which are in one bearing N. 17° E. and 
opposite. ‘They are distant from the Two Brothers 9 or 10 miles, the North end of the shoal 
bearing from the North Brother N. 64° E., and the Southern extremity beats N.63° FE. from 
the South Brother. From the North Watcher, the North part of the shoal bears N. 524° 
W., and the southern dry patch bears N. 553° W. from the same island. The whole extent 
of this shoal, is about a mile and 4 mile in breadth; in the swatch betwixt the dry patches, 
there are irregular soundings, from 4 less 5 to 15 fathoms; and hard ground stretches out 
from the North and South ends of the shoal. To the eastward and westward of the shoal, 
at a small distance, the bottom 1s soft, and the depths are generally 144 and 15 fathoms 
regular soundings, about 1 or 14 mile to the eastward of it. 

To avoid the Brouwer’s and Lynn Shoals on the East side, a ship ought to keep nearer to 
the North Watcher than to the Two Brothers; and she ought to kcep within 2 or 3 miles of 
the latter, if it is intended to pass to the westward of these shoals. To avoid the Dolphin 
Rock, a ship passing between it and the Two Brothers, should not bring these islands to the 
westward of North. 


SUMATRA COAST, between the Two Brothers and Lucepara Island at the entrance 
of Banca Strait, is all low land and clothed with trees; several rivers in this space tall into 
the sea, and shoal banks project out 2 or 3 leagues from the land, in some places. The most 
considerable of these rivers, called Tollongbouang, in about lat. 4° 23’ S., is fronted by an 
extensive bank, with very shoal water on it, stretching nearly 3 leagues off, and several miles 
parallel to the coast. | 

Farther northward, in about lat. 4°S., another extensive bank projects to a greater dis- 
tance from the coast than the former, with various shoal soundings on it, and several dry 
patches. This*is generally called the bank or shoals off Tree Island, being situated to the 
East and S. Eastward of a point of land having tall trees on it, which is thought to be sepa- 
rated from the main by a small channel, and therefore called Tree Island. About 7 leagues 
E. N. Eastward fron Tree Island Bank, and 10 or 11 leagues to the 8. S. E. of Lucepara, 
in about lat. 3°45’ S., there is a bank (already mentioned) with 5 or 43 fathoms on it, or pro- 
bably less water in some parts, which several ships have mistaken for the former: this outer 
bank consists of fine grey sand, and the edge of Tree Island Bank of coarse sand and gravel. 
The depths betwixt these banks are generally from 9 to 11 fathoms, but great care is requi- 
site when sailing hereabout in the night, as several ships by borrowing too close to the coast 
after coming through Banca Strait, have grounded on Tree Island Bank, and were in great 
danger. | | 


LUCEPARA ISLAND, about a mile in extent North and South, situated at the sou- 
thern entrance of Banca Strait, is in lat. 3° 13’ S., lon. 106° 10’ E., or 5* miles East from 
the Two Brothers by chronometer, bearing from them N. 23° E., distant 39 leagues. It is 
covered with tall trees, having a small peak on it at one part, and a little rising at the other 
end, when viewed from the S. Eastward, and may be seen about 54 leagues from the deck. 

A reef. projects from the island 2 miles to the S.S. E., and shoal spits of sand extend 4 


* Captain Lestock Wilson, made the difference of longitude 5 miles, by excellent chronometers, which is pro- 
bably near the truth. Lieut. Ross, in bis survey of the shoals to the northward of Lucepara, made this island in 
lat, 3° 132’ S. by observations taken on it, and in lon, 106° 12’ E., or 424 miles West of Entrance Point, at the 
S. E. part of Banca, by chronometers. 
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leagues to the N. W. and N. N. Westward ; a reef also lines the North and East sides to 4 
ofa mile distance, with 3 fathoms close to it, from whence the depths increase gradually to 
the N. E. and eastward, but there is 6 or 7 fathoms within $ of a mile of its S. Western side. 
On the 4th of January, 1813, the Discovery anchored in 64 fathoms blue mud, with the 
island bearing S. W. 458., distant 1} mile, and Lieut. Ross, landed in the boat, on a sandy 
beach, on the East side, a little way to the southward of a projecting rock with a tree on it. 
No fresh water was found, nor could any turtle be procured, although people were stationed 
on the beach at night; but the island abounded with green and cream coloured pigeons, of 
which 46 were shot. 

Capt. Torin, of the Coutts, sent his boat in 1798, to the S. W. side of the island, where a 
fine spring of fresh water was seen, which appeared to be frequented, probably by the 


Malay proas. 


A ship bound to Banta Strait, having approached the Two Brothers bearing to the east- 7 sit trom 


ward of North, should pass near them on the West side, if the wind is favorable; from 8 
thence, she ought to steer North and N. by E. for Lucepara, endeavouring to keep in 
soundings from 9 to 12 fathoms, as a direct course cannot be depended upon, on account of 
irregular currents, or tides setting out from the rivers. Neither can the soundings in this 
tract be implicitly trusted to, being irregular from 84 to 11 or 12 fathoms in some places, 
particularly contiguous to Tree Island Bank, and the edges of the other banks projecting from 
the coast of Sumatra ; also in the vicinity of the 43 or 5 fathoms bank in the offing. It is, 
however, prudent, to borrow toward the main, if the depths increase to 12 or 13 fathoms; 
and to haul off from it, if they decrease to 84 or 9 fathoms toward the banks that line the 
coast. Near these, the soundings are generally more irregular, than farther out from the 
land in 12 and 13 fathoms; but in the latter depths, a ship will be too far off the coast with 
a westerly wind. | 

_ When the weather is clear, during the day, the best guide is generally to keep sight of the 
coast from the deck of a large ship, edging out occasionally in the night, or when the depths 


decrease to 83 or 9 fathoms. 


rothers to 


Banca Strait. 


Having passed the bank off Tree Island, the coast may be approached with greater safety, . 


and the depths will decrease regularly steering to the northward for Lucepara, to 54 fathoms 
when it bears N.4E., distant about 3 or 34 leagues. The South point of Banca, situated 
in lat. 3°6' S., is fronted by extensive banks and overfalls, some of them distant 4 or 5 
leagues to the South and S. S. Westward, with soundings of 9 to 14 fathoms between them. 
Ships which steer from the Two Brothers to give a wide birth to the banks adjoining to the 
Sumatra coast, by keeping in 12 and 13 fathoms, are liable to fall in with the banks which 
front the South end of Banca; which, although not considered dangerous, 7 or 8 fathoms 
may be got upon them, when the land is seen to the northward, distant 7 or 8 leagues, but 
the coast of Sumatra will not be discernible; in such case, they must haul to the westward 
to round Lucepara, the channel betwixt that island and Banca, not being thought safe, ex- 
cept for small vessels. ‘There may, however, be a safe channel to the eastward of Lucepara, 
toward the Banca shore, for Commodore Watson passed to the eastward of the island Luce- 
para during the night, in the Revenge, and had never less than 53 fathoms water ; but Lieut. 
Ross, in his late examination of this place, found several shoal spits separated by gaps of 
deep water ; and he is of opinion, that no large ship ought to attempt the passage between 
Lucepara and Banca, for she would probably ground upon some of the shoal spits which 
extend 54 leagues North of Lucepara, and have 14 to 3 fathoms water upon them, and from 
7 to 10 fathoms close to. : : 
If a ship, sailing in the night between the Two Brothers and Banca Strait, shotld get into 
shoal water, or be-uncertain of her situation, it will be prudent to anchor immediately, and 
wait for day-light; for the depths are moderate, and the bottom throughout this track, gene- 


rally favorable for that purpose. 
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STRAIT of BANCA ; with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


STRAIT OF BANCA, bounded by the island Banca to the East, and by the coast of 
Sumatra on the West side, extends from the island Lucepara about 34 leagues, with an un- 
dulating course to the N. Westward. The Sumatra coast being low marshy land, inundated 
at high water, and only the trees discernible, navigators are liable to estimate their distance 
from it greater than the truth ; but it ought not to be approached too close, on account of a 
shoal mud bank, which extends in some places 2 or 3 miles from the shore. Many ships, 
at different times, have grounded upon this mud bank, adjoining to the coast, and got off 
with great difficulty after much labour, and sometimes with loss of anchors. 

The island of Banca is more elevated, having a chain of hills generally called St. Paul’s 
Mountains, contiguous to its South end; but Parmasang, and Monopin Hills, on the West 
side of the island, are more conspicuous. | Exclusive of the dangers between Lucepara and 


Banca, Pulo Laboang Dapper, bearing from Lucepara E. N. E. is a small island situated 
near the Banca shore. 


TIDES, in Banca Strait, are very irregular, and influenced greatly by the prevailing 
winds: in favorable weather, the flood runs in, at both ends of the strait, to the Nanka 
Islands nearly in the middle of it, where they meet. During the westerly monsoon, when 
rains prevail, the freshes set out of the rivers on the Sumatra coast toward the opposite side, 
which should be guarded against in the night. | | 

There are sometimes, 2 floods and 2 ebbs in 24 hours; at other times, only 1 flood and 1 
ebb during the same interval. When strong S. Easterly winds prevail, the flood runs strong 
into the southern part of the strait, frequently for 14 or 16 hours; and the ebb in the oppo- 
site direction, for 8 or 10 hours. During the opposite season, particularly in December, 
and January, when N. W. and northerly winds predominate, the ebb, or rather current, 
sometimes runs strong out of the southern part of the strait for 12, 14, and even 18 hours ; 
and during the remainder of the 24 hours, there is only a slack or weak indraught, when the 
water rises over the ground. In this season, it is almost impossible for an indifferent sailing 
ship to get through the strait to the northward. 

In August, and also in other months, the flood has been experienced at times, to run in, 
about 12 hours, and the ebb out of the strait for the same length of time, taking a turn all 
round the compass during their change. The velocity of the tide on the springs, is some- 
times from 3 to 4 miles per hour, when the wind is strong; and the perpendicular rise, from 
9 to 12* feet, both within the strait and to the southward of Lucepara. In the channel, be- 
tween this island and Sumatra, where the bottom is soft over an extensive flat, the rise and 
fall of tide has seldom been found more than 9 or 10 feet ; notwithstanding, the water is so 
shoal there, that large ships, deeply laden, are liable to touch the ground at low water. 


WESTERN CHANNEL, formed between the island Lucepara and a low green point 
on the Sumatra coast opposite, called Lucepara Point, is generally chosen by vessels proceed- 
ing through Banca Strait. In this channel, and to the distance of 3 leagues southward from 
Lucepara, the water is shoal on an extensive flat; the depths on which, are generally from 
43 or 43 fathoms, to 5 and 53 fathoms. The West side of the channel is bounded by a 


. mud fiat, ee or 3 miles in some places from the coast; and several dangerous spits 


or shoals lie to the North and N. Westward of Lucepara, which greatly contract the chan- 


* It has been stated, that the tides in Banca Strait have been known to rise and fall about 18 feet ; if this ever 
happen, it must arise from some supernatural cause. 
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nel. The distance from the island to the coast is about 3 leagues or more, but the fair 
channel for ships, is not more than 2 or 24 miles wide in some places, particularly to the 
N. W. of Lucepara, where the shoals in the offing approach nearest to the mud flat that 
fronts the coast. It is prudent for navigators, if unacquainted, to send a boat a-head to snd med nat. 
sound in this part of the strait, which may borrow her soundings from the Sumatra coast, quisite ia 
on the edge of the mud flat, to 4 and 43 fathoms; or she may sound on the edge of the through. 
westernmost shoals in the offing, as circumstances require. | | 

When passing through the channel, the bottom will t general, though not always, be 
hard sand, if a ship draw near the shoals adjacent to Lucepara; and always soft mud, on 
the edge of the flat bounding the West side of the channel. Although close to the edge of 
the N. Westernmost shoal, there are 54 and 6 fathoms soft ground, it is generally hard on 
the edges of these shoals; a ship ought, therefore, to keep in soundings, if possible, neither 


hard, nor too soft, to preserve the mid-channel track. 


THE SHOALS, to the N. W. and northward of Lucepara, that hound the channel on Shoats 
the East side, are long narrow spits extending N. N. W. and N. W. from that island; ex- te Ea" 
cepting a small patch with 24 fathoms on it, situated close to the edge of the extensive bank ehause." 
that lines the East side of the channel. Monsieur Bonvouloir, found them separated by a 
narrow passage, when he grounded upon the large bank, in the ship Fatty Rair, on his pas- 
sage from Batavia, in 1795. When aground, Lucepara bore S. 30° E., Lucepara Point S. ratty rair 

31°W., the First Point N. W., distant from Lucepara about 3 leagues, and the small patch o: oe. 
then bore to the W. N. Westward. When the tide is low, these shoals may sometimes be 
discerned by the discoloured water, by breakers, or ripplings upon them; but they are not 
always visible. 

The Cuffnels, homeward bound, being too far from the Sumatra shore, got aground upon fhe cus. 
the N. £. side of the large bank, on the 21st of February, 1803, Lucepara bearing S. 39°" 
E., Lucepara Point S. 32° W., and the First Point N. W. After getting afloat, and warp- 
ing the length of 4 hawsers to the N.N.E., she anchored in 10 fathoms mud ; Lucepara _ 
Island then bore S.29° E., Lucepara Point S.S. W. 4 W., First Point of Sumatra N. 49° 
W., St. Paul’s Mountains N. 78° E., Pulo Laboang Dapper E. 3°S., observed lat. 3° 4’ S, 
From this station, the North end of the shoal was found on examination, to extend N. N. W. 
about 13 mile from the ship; and to round it, she steered N.N. E. 2 miles in 10 fathoms 
mud, then westward, to get into the proper channel, decreasing the depth to 5 fathoms about 
3 miles from the Sumatra shore. 

Captain Egeberg, was aground on its western edge in 3 fathoms, in a Swedish ship, Luce- and ote 
para bearing S. E. by S.; the Camfall, a Portuguese ship, had the island bearing the same, *”” 
when aground. Captain Torin places the bank on which he was aground in the Coutts, in 
2$ fathoms, about 8 or 9 miles N. 42° W. from Lucepara, the First Point then bearing 

_N.W. 4 W., open a little with the western extremity of the Parmasang Hills. 

H. M. S. Billiqueux, grounded in 34 fathoms, and had hard soundings from 2 to 5 fathoms 
on the shoal, island Lucepara bearing S.48° E., Lucepara Point S.42°W., First Point 
N. 264° W. 

These dangers extending farther to the westward than generally supposed, and the mud The ehanae 
flat projecting a great way out from the opposite coast, render the channel very contracted in face by” 
this part, which may be seen by the following extract taken from Captain Cowman’s journal, “°** 

who. passed close to these shoals in the ship Magdalin, August the 12th, 1806. At 10 
A. M. the island Lucepara S. E. 3 E., First Point N.N. W. 3 W., in 3 fathoms, distant 
about 100 fathoms from an extensive shoal, steered along its western edge several miles, in 
from.3 to 5 fathoms, hard bottom. When the island bore S. E. 2 E., and the First Point 
N.N.W. 4 W., had 4% fathoms hard ground, close to the shoal. The island S. E. 4 E., 
and First Point N. by W. 4 W., had 6 — soft, about 100 fathoms distant from the 


t 


i 
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shoal. The island S. 54° E., First Point N. 15° W., had 8 fathoms, about 200 fathoms to 
the northward of the shoal, and carried from 12 to 14 fathoms from its steep northern verge, 
to the First Point. This shoal is extensive, and shewed itself very plain, and the flat stretch- 
ing from the opposite coast of Sumatra was nearly dry, the tide being very low: the channel 
between them, did not appear to be more than 12 or 2 miles broad. 

Salling In entering the strait, a ship ought not to bring the island to the southward of S. 54° E., 

seco’ until the First Point bears N. 15° W., which will bring her pretty near the Mud Flat; she 
may then stecr North and N. by E. to round the First Point at 3 miles distance. 


SHIPS, bound into the strait from southward, generally fall in with the island Lucepara 
bearing between N. by E. and N. W., in soundings from 53 to 8 or 9 fathoms; if it is seen 
bearing to the westward of North, steer toward the Sumatra coast until Lucepara is brought 
to bear North, distant 3 or 4 leagues. From hence, steer betwixt W.N. W. and N. W.,, 
keeping about 2 leagues from the island, observing as it draws well to the eastward, to borrow 
within 4 miles of the coast and Lucepara Point, bearing nearly West from the island about 
34 leagues. It is prudent to take soundings from the West side of the channel in this part, 
keeping in soft ground from 4% to 54 fathoms. — - 7 

When Lucepara bears E. N. E., Parmasang Hills will be discerned if the weather is clear: 
with the western extremity of these hills bearing N. by W. 4 W., is the fair channel, and by 
the time Lucepara is brought to bear E. by S. 3 S., the First Point ought to be in one with 
the western extreme of Parmasang Hills, bearing about N. by W. 4 W.: you will now have 
5 or 54 fathoms, soon after 43, or probably 43 fathoms, for a little way. With the West 
end of Parmasang Hills kept on with the First Point, steer N. by W. to N. N. W., so as 
to bring the highest Parmasang Hill nearly on with it when Lucepara bears S. 59° E. ;_ here, 
you will have 6 or 64 fathoms, being past the shoalest water, and in the narrowest part of 
the channel, abreast of the western extremity of the shoals in the offing, and the mud spit 
projecting from the coast. Continue to steer about N. by W., still observing to keep the 
First Point in one with the western extremity of the Parmasang Hills, until Lucepara bears 
S. 50° E.; being now clear of the shoals in the offing, steer about N. by E., to round the 
First Point at 3 or 4 miles distance, in 10 or 12 fathoins water. The West extreme of Par- 
masang Hills kept on with the First Point, 1s a safe leading mark to avoid the shoals on the 
Fast side of the channel, as stated by Capt. Torin of the Coutts. 

Should the weather be cloudy, and the Parmasang Hills not visible, keep within 3 or 4 
miles of the Sumatra shore, observing not to bring Lucepara to the southward of S. 54° E., 
until the First Point bears N. by W. 4 W.: when within 5 or 6 miles of the latter, edge out 
a little, to avoid the shoal flat to the southward of that point, being then clear of the west- 
ern extremity of the shoals in the offing; but do not bring the First Point to bear so much 
northerly as N. by W. { W., when it is approached within the distance mentioned above, as 
the Hindostan’s boat had 3} fathoms on the shoal flat with this bearing. 

Hindostan’s $10 the E. N. Eastward of the First Point, there is a small bank with 3 fathoms on it, and 

ses 44 or 5 fathoms all round; the Hindostan got upon this spot on the 7th of May, 1798, and 
when aground, the southernmost hill of Mount Parmasang bore N. 31° W., low land about 
Point Lalary N. 54° W., low land about First Point $.72° W., Lucepara S. 12° E., a hill 
like an island on Banca S.68° E., and a rocky point nearly East. ‘The fleet from China, 
had intended at this time, to proceed out of the strait on the East side of Lucepara, but after 
the Hindostan got clear of the bank on which she grounded, they hauled to the westward for 
the common channel. 7 


wet siaeot THE MUD FLAT, that lines the coast of Sumatra, although not so dangerous as the 
i shoals on the East side of the channel, should nevertheless, be approached with caution, for 
to the southward of the First Point, it projects about 2 miles from the shore; and its verge 
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here, directly opposite to the N. W. extremity of those shoals, is steep to. On the Ist Of severai ships 
September, 1803, the Ganges grounded on the Mud Flat to the southward of the First Point, ea tere. 
this point bearing N. by W. and the island Lucepara S. E. by E. 4 E., off shore 2 or 3 miles. 

This part of the tlat appeared to bea spit, for the boats found 8 and 9 fathoms to the W.S. W., 

with very irregular soundings about the ship. 

The journal states, that it is not safe to approach the First Point under 10 to 12 fathoms, 
nor nearer it than 3 or 4 miles: thts ship lay 20 hours in the mud, was obliged to carry out 
a bower and stream anchor, which were lost, with 2 men. The Cuffnells, on the 7th of 
March, 1811, at 2 P. M. grounded on the Sumatra flat, after having shoaled regularly to 4 
fathoms, island of Lucepara bearing S. E., coast of Sumatra from the First Point N. by W. 
4 W. to South, and Parmasang Mount just open with the Point. Carried out the stream 
anchor astern, and hove off at 2 A. M. being then high water, and anchored about 4 a mile 
to the N. E. of the edge of the tlat. Other ships, when aground on this mud flat, have been 
obliged to start part of their water, before they could be fluated off. . | 

In the Hindostan’s journal, 20th April, 1800, Captain Millett,. made the following re- 
marks relative to this bank. To the southward of the First Point of Sumatra, a mud bank 
projects about 2 miles from a green point of land: when Lucepara bore 8S. E, 4S, just in 
sight, First Point N. by W. 3 W., and the point from whence this bank extends farthest out 
S. by W. ? W., the boat had 31 fathoms; and standing off from it, the water deepened sud- 
denly to 54 fathoms. ‘The Madras put her helm down in 5% fathoms, and grounded ; this: 
bank ought not to be approached under 65 or 7 fathoms. 

August 30th, 1803, the Coutts anchored in 5 fathoms soft mud, Lucepara Point S. 40° 
W., the island E.222°S., and the First Point N. 93° W., distant from the nearest shore 34 
miles; at low water she had only 34 fathoms, and grounded, the tide having fallen 13 fa- 
thom. She was nearly in the fair channel at this time, but rather a little toward the Sumatra 
side; for 44 fathoms is generally the least water in the fair track, with Lucepara bearing 
E. 8. Eastward, which is the,shoalest part of the channel. Farther to the northward, the 
depth increases toward the shoals in the offing, and also toward the mud flat that projects 
from the coast near the. First. Point. 


FIRST POINT, in lat. 3°0' S., lon. 105° 58! E., bearing N. 42° W. from Lucepara aeo. site of 
Island, distant 17 miles, is low and level, the trees on it being of equal height; and it bears ™*?""* 
North a little easterly from Lucepara Point. The Mud Flat projecting from this point, 1s 
steep, and should not be approached under 10 or 12 fathoms, (which is about a mile off) 
particularly on the N. E. side; neither ought a ship to stand off too far to the eastward, on 
account of the bank already mentioned, on which the Hindostan grounded. 


TANJONG PANGONG, OR POINT LALARY, on the island Banca, bears about 
N. W. by N. from the First Point, distant 13 miles; and the coast of Sumatra takes a west- 
erly direction from the First Point about 5 or 6 leagues, then northerly about 4 leagues to 
the Second Point, known by a high tree a little inland, very conspicuous above the others. 
The coast betwixt the First and Second Points forms a deep bight, which is bounded by 2 
interjacent points ; that nearest to the First Point being generally called the False First Point, 
and the other to the northward, the False Second Point. The whole of ‘the coast here, as 
in other parts, is fronted by a shoal mud flat, projecting from it about 2 miles in some places. 


SECOND POINT, in lat. 2°41'S., bears from the First Point nearly N. W., distant 9 jecont 
leagues ; the Sumatra coast in this place, may. be approached to 11 or 12 fathoms, about 2 
or 3 miles off, but ships seldom stand above 4 or $ channel over toward Banca, on account 
of an extensive shoal near that side of the strait, opposite to the Second Point. This shoal, . 
called CARANG TIMBAGA, although formerly not considered dangerous, is now ascer- pq." 
Q 2 
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tained to have several dangerous patches on it: the ship Good Hope, on the 28th of June, 
1814, having shoaled suddenly on its edge from 19 to 10 fathoms, the anchor was let go, 
she had then 6 fathoms rocks under the stern, 44 fathoms on 1 spot, and 8 fathoms sand 
at the main chains, Second Point of Sumatra bore then W. 3°S., Point Lalary S. 35° E., 
'Parmasang Peak N. 433° E., a rock above water S.70° E., distant 2 miles. Capt. Napier, 
of this ship, describes the shoal to be a long narrow ridge of rocks and sand, stretching 
N. W. and S. E. about 2 miles, and thinks the spot of 44 fathoms where he anchored, to 
be the least water on it. The first of the flood sets strong to the N.N.E. across the 
shoal, with ripplings, and the latter part to N.N.W. The boat found regular soundings 

‘of 12 and 13 fathoms between the shoal and the rock, with 7 fathoms close to the latter, 
from which the Second Point bore West, and Pcint Lalary S.S. E. 

The following danger, seen by Capt. Rush, of the Royal Charlotte, on the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, 1813, seems to be on the Carang Timbaga Shoal. Past noon, saw a reef of rocks a 
little above the surface of the sea, (but probably covered at high water) distant about 2 miles 
from the Banca shore, and extending about 3 of a mile, Pinte Hill bearing then 
N.E., Point Lalary S. E.48., Second Point W.2N., and the reef East from us distant 
about 2 miles. | a | 

Lieutenant Ross, of the Discovery, in his survey of the shoals to the northward of Luce- 
para, ascertained the foregoing shoal to be dangerous. On the 29th of December, 1812, 
saw some rocks above water, which were on with Point Lalary bearing S. 33° E., an- 
chored in 10 fathoms, and had 7% fathoms in the chains, coral rock, on the edge of the shoal. 
Sent the boat to sound toward the rocks, and the depths decreased to 2 and 13 fathoms, 
alternately rocks, sand, and mud. When on the rocks, the Second Point bore W. 4 N., 
tree on ditto W. 5°S., White Rock N. 43° E., Paramasang Point N. 8° E., the peak N. 26° 
E., Point Lalary S. 324° E., Great Nanca Island N. 16° W. : 

Directions. The best track in passing from the First to the Second Point, is to keep in from 12 to 18 
fathoms, mostly regular soundings, and not to stand above mid-channel, or at farthest £ 
channel toward Banca, keeping within 5 or 6 miles of the Sumatra shore. 

Parmasang Point, on the Banca side of the strait, projecting out from the hills of this name, 
is steep to, having 5 fathoms very near it, and a rocky islet a little to the northward; be- 
tween it and Nanka Point, the coast of Banca forms a deep bay, having overfalls and foul 
ground in this part, which renders it necessary to avoid this side of the strait, and to keep 
nearest to the Second Point of Sumatra in passing. : 


Trird Feist; = THIRD POINT, in lat. 2°23'S, bears from the Second Point about N. W. by N., 

direction. distant 20 miles, and W. N. W. 3 N. from the highest Parmasang hill; it is a little higher 
than the others, having 13 fathoms about 1 mile off when it bears S.W.4S., and only 3 
feet at 4 mile distance. The coast of Sumatra betwixt these points, forms a deep bay, havin 
a shoal flat stretching across it, and projecting about 4 miles from the shore. To avoid the 
overfalls on the Banca side, and the flat that lines the Sumatra coast, round the Second Point 
about 3 or 4 miles distance, then steer northward for the Nanka Islands, keeping in mid- 
channel ; the soundings in this track, will be generally from 20 to 16 fathoms, decreasing 
toward the Nanka Islands, and being abreast of these at 4 miles distance, haul to the west- 
ward for the Third Point, to pass it at the distance of 2 or 3 miles. 


weo.steot NANKA ISLANDS, in lat. 2° 25'S., lon. 105° 483’ E.,* by chronometers from Batavia, 
lauds, are 3 in number, situated about 4 or 5 miles from the Banca shore; the middle is low, but 
the outermost, or Little Nanka, and also the large, or Great Nanka, next to Banca, are mode- 


* Lieutenant Ross, makes them 1° 132’ East from the East end of Pulo Aor by mean of 4 chronometers, 
which agrees exactly with the lon. stated above. : 
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rately elevated. The latter is high in the middle, sloping to a point at each end when viewed 
from the southward, and is about 14 mile in extent. | 


Ships in want of wood or water, frequently touch here, to procure a supply, which may be Weod and 


got conveniently on the largest island; small ships may anchor occasionally on the North 
side of the islands in 34 or 4 fathoms, but here, the ground is not very good. The Com- 
pany’s ships, bound homeward, anchor to the Southward or S. W. of them, where they fill 
up their water, for these islands are preferable for this purpose, to the watering place at 
North Island, but not so convenient, as at Rajah Bassa. 

The Discovery, on the 28th of December, 1812, anchored in 73 fathoms clay with Great 
Nanka bearing from N. 183° E. to N. 593° E., distant about 2 miles, Little Nanka N. 203° 
W. to N. 253° W., Third Point of Sumatra W. 13°N., Parmasang Point S. 30° E., Parma- 
sang Peak S. 47° E., and a large tree on Sumatra, supposed to be that near the Second Point 
5.3°W. The Wexford anchored in 63 fathoms, about a mile off Great Nanka bearing 
from N. 12° W. to N. 33° E., and Parmasang Peak S. 42° E. | 

Amongst these islands, there are some rocks, and other rocks or reefs, stretch from them to 
the Banca shore, having only 2 or 23 fathoms water between them, precluding any safe pas- 
sage for vessels inside of the islands. From the N. West side of Great Nanka, a reef pro- 
jects about 2 cables lengths, with rocks above and under water, but the N. E. side is safe to 
approach with boats, where there are several coves with white sand; that where the watering 
place is, consists of brownish sand, and the run of water, which is good, may be seen when the 


tide is low, but at other times, it cannot be perceived without landing. There is a spring of 


water near the S. E. point of the island, which is not so good as the former, nor sufficient 
for more than 1 or 2 ships: there are also some springs in a bay, with a sandy beach, on 
the West side of the island, where H. M. S. Billiqueux, and convoy of 7 sail from China, filled 
up their water in March, 1811. The tide rises here 12 feet perpendicular, during the 


springs, and sometimes more. 


FOURTH POINT, in lat. 2° 20’S., bears from the Third Point about W. 4.N., dis- Fourth Points 


tant 7 leagues; the coast betwixt them forms a concavity, lined by a shoal bank, .which may 


be approached occasionally to 7 or 8 fathoms, regular soundings, but you may keep 3 or 4 ee at 
This is considered shoal ‘bank. 


miles off shore, not coming nearer the edge of the bank than 10 fathoms. 
the safe side of the strait, the Banca side having in some places foul ground and overfalls, 
and forming a deep bight between the Nanka Islands and Mintow Point, is seldom borrowed 
on very close; for ships generally keep within 5 or 6 miles of the Sumatra coast, In regular 
soundings from 9 to 12 fathoms. The Fourth Point may be approached occasionally to 10 
fathoms, at the distance of $ or 3 of a mile. From the Fourth Point, the coast stretches an 
West about 7 or 8 leagues, and in this space the different branches of PALAMBAN RIVE 

fall into the sea. Shoal banks project 3 or 4 miles out from these rivers, which are very steep 
to, from 8 or 9 fathoms, and ought never to be approached under these depths, night or day. 
This may be considered as a continued bank extending N.W. and Westward from the 
Fourth Point, from which it projects about 2 miles, but much farther out, a little to the 
westward of the point, and opposite to Palambam Rivers. Several ships have 
this bank, by borrowing too close. The Wycombe, after rounding the Fourth Point abou 


2 or 24 miles distance, in 10 fathoms, continued to keep 10 and 11 fathoms until the lead ¢roundea 


was overhove, and before another cast could be got, she grounded on the edge of the bank, 
the extremes of Sumatra bearing from W.6°S. to E. 19°S., Fourth Point S. 58° E., Mono- 
pin Hill N. 1°E., easternmost part of Banca in sight N. 45° E., off the Sumatra shore 3 
inles. A little way inside of the ship, the boats had 10, 7, and 3 feet water, and the whole 
of the bank toward the shore and the Fourth Point, seemed very little covered at low tide. 
About 4 a cable’s length outside, the water deepened to 8 fathoms, and in this depth an 
anchor was laid, by which she hove off the bank on the following tide. The bank is hard 
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sand, covered with a thin stratum of black mud; and as there is 8 fathoms on its steep edge, 
and 11 fathoms very near, it ought not to be approached under 11 or 10 fathoms, with the 
lead kept going. To avoid it, in day-light, the Fourth Point should not be brought to the 
Eastward of 8S. E. by S. or S.E. 4 8., nor should the point be passed nearer than 3 
miles; when to the westward of the point, a ship ought to keep at least 4 miles from the 


shore. Off Palamban River, it is high water at 8 hours on full and change of the moon, 
rise of tide 7 or 8 feet. 


BATACARANG POINT, in lat. 2°0/S., lon. 104° 53’ E., bearing N. W. by W. 11 or 
114 leagues from the Fourth Point, is surrounded by shoals, stretching out about 2 leagues, 
and known by aclump of trees which gives it a bluff appearance; the False Point is more 
sloping and flat, and lies about 6 or 7 miles farther southward, between which, and the 
Fourth Point, the land forms a deep concavity, where the branches of Palambam River dis- 
embogue into the strait. Salsee River, situated nearest to the Fourth Point, is the eastern- 
most branch, the next is generally called False River, the third Palambam River, and the 
westernmost Salt River. These rivers have inside, trom 3 to 8 or 10 fathoms; and 14 or 2 
fathoms outside, in the channels through the bank that fronts then. During the rainy sea- 
son, large drifts are brought down these rivers by the freshes, which then set strong over to- 
ward the West end of Banca; and as the flood sets strong into them, on the springs, great 
care is requisite in this part of the strait, to avoid being driven too near either shore, both 
sides being fronted by dangers. PALAMBAM TOWN is about 14 leagues up the river, 
where the ¢hief trade is tin, procured from the Island Banca, with some pepper, and rattans, 
the produce of Sumatra. 

Sinall ships, or vessels having only 1 or 2 inasts, in passing through Banca Strait, should 


be always on their guard, to repel any attack from the piratical proas, which often lurk 
about the strait to surprise defenceless vessels. 


MONOPIN HILL, in lat. 2°0'S., lon. 105° 14° E., by mean of chronometers from Batavia 
and Pulo Aor, is situated on the West end of Banca; and its summit ending in a peak which 
may be seen at a considerable distance, answers as a guide in approaching to, or departing 
from the North end of the Strait. About 2 leagues S. 35° W. from the hill, is situated 
Tanjong Colean, or Mintow Point, the western extremity of Banca, having a fort on it; and 
the town of Mintow is a little farther eastward. Mintow Bank is composed of hard sand, 
with soundings from 2 or 3, to 5 fathoms, and it extends a considerable way, nearly parallel 
to the coast; inside of it there are 10 and 12 fathoms, decreasing regularly toward the shore, 
where ships anchor in Mintow Road. A ship working through the strait, to keep clear of 
the outside of Mintow Bank, should not bring Mintow Point to the westward of N. W. by N. 


CARANG BRAM, an extensive shoal of rocks and sand, dry in some places, forms the 
eastern extremity of Mintow Bank, and lies 4 or 5 miles from the shore, off a point of 


Banca called Tanjong Pooni; and this shoal when on with the Peak of Monopin Hill, 
bears N. 39° W. 


AMELIA’S BANK, of 34 fathoms, hard ground, lies about 13 or 2 miles outside of 
Carang Bram Shoal, on which the Walmer Castle grounded, and the Princess Amelia 
touched, when homeward bound from China in 1816: Monopin Hill bears from it N. by W. 
3 W., and the eastern extreme of Carang Bram Shoal, E. 3 N. distant 24 miles, according 
toa plan of it, by Capt. Balston of the last mentioned! ship. ‘The Hope passed inside, between 
it and Carang Bram, in soundings from 5 to 10 and 12 fathoms; the depths increased gradually 
from 45 to 7, 8, and 10 fathoms in a westerly direction from it; and to the southward of 
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it, at the distance of about 4 a mile, the Warley carried regular a of 8 and 9 fa 
thoms, and it ought not to be approached under 7 or 8 fathoms. 


Carang Hod} jee, is another dangerous shoal, close to the West end of Mintow Bank, and Creat 


its outer part is distant 5 or 6 miles from Mintow Point, being in one with Monopin ‘Peak 
bearing from N.E.4$N. to N. E.? E., and it is very extensive. The rocks on it are all 
covered at high water, but many of them are visible at + tide; close to it on the North and 
West sides, the depths are irregular from 16 to 30 fathoms. From Tanjong Colean, or 
Mintow Point, the northern rock of Carang Hodjee bears W.45S., distant 2 miles; other 
rocks on the shoal, bear W. by S. to W.S. W. from the same point. 


ntow 


TO SAIL into MINTOW ROAD, you may pass on either side of Carang Hodjee; if To sal into 


on the East side, Monopin Peak must be brought N.N. E., and with this bearing, steer for sat. 


Mintow Town, which will carry you about a wile or more to the southward of Carang 
Hodjee, in 6 or 7 fathoms hard sand, upon Mintow Bank. When over it, the water wil 
deepen to 12 or 14 fathoms, and shoal again gradually toward the shore; the best Sto ee 
isin 10 or 11 fathoms, about 2 or 3 miles off the town, Monopin Peak bearing N. 10° E 
Tanjong Pooni S. 75° E., and Mintow Point N. g2°W. No ship can pass over Mintow 
Bank with safety if the hill bear to the westward of Nor th, for on the eastern part, toward 
Carang Bram, it dries in many places. With the hill bearing North, a ship steering’ for 
Mintow Road, will cross over the bank in 3 or 34 fathoms at low water spring tides, the 
bottom hard sand, coral and shells. Witha working wind, keep the hill between North 
and N.N.E. 

Ifa ship coming from the northward, intend to enter Mintow Road on that ade of Carang 
Hodjee, she ought to bring Monopin Peak E. N. E., which will carry her between Frederic 
Hendric and Carang Hodjee; and she may pass betwixt the latter and Banca, in a channel 
about 14 mile wide, in 18 to 15 fathoms water, borrowing toward the Banca shore, but not 
under 8 or 9 fathoms. Carang Hodjee must be avoided, for it is steep to, with overfalls 
near it, and rocky ground, from 16 to 30 fathoms She may pass Mintow Point within $a 
cable's length, then haul out to a convenient distance from the shore, and proceed to the an- 


chorage ahreast of the town. 


TANJONG OULAR, is a point about 5 or 6 miles to the northward of Mintow Point, cout ana 
having rocks projecting about 4 miles from it, the outermost of which, are on with Monopin « the worth 


aie th- 
ard of Min- 


fon Point. 


Peak bearing S.70° E. 
Tanjong Beeat, a little farther northward, has also dangerous reefs of rocks projecting 


about 4 miles out; when on with Monopin Peak, the outermost of these bears S. 98° E. 


Betwixt these rocks, and the others called I'r ederi ic Hendric, situated about 34 leagues off [ert Ch 


the Banca shore, there is a channel near 2 leagues wide, which is seldoin frequented except by 
country traders; and it ought not to be chosen ‘by strangers, for the number and (rue positions 
of the Frederic Hendrie Rocks are not cor rectly known. <A vessel to proceed by it, should 
not come under 14 fathoms toward Banca, nor stand farther out than to bring the eastern- 
most land in sight called Poonyabang , and appearing like an island, to bear N. E. 4 E.; 
with this bearing, and Monopin Hill about S. 70° E., a ship will have 18 fathoms hard ‘sand 


and overfalls, near Frederic Hendric. 


FREDERIC HENDRIC, has generally been considered a single rock, situated nearly « Frederic en 


midway between the West end of Banca and Batacarang Point, but there is great cause to’ 
think that sereral. spiral rocks, separated from each other, exist in that situation, which 
have been mistaken for one and the same rock; this will be perceived by the following 


remarks. 


The Nonsuch, on the 29th of July, 1789, after tacking in.5 fathoms on the edge of the 
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bank off Batacarang Point, stood E. } S. to 12 fathoms, then tacked in 11 fathoms, and im- 
mediately grounded, Monopin Hill bearing E. 13°S. off the Banca. shore 3 or 34 leagues, 
and about 4 leagues from the Sumatra shore. Under the bowsprit, had only 14 tathom, and 
5 fathoms abaft.. The tide flowing, she got off, atter being lightened forward. The rock on 
which she grounded, was thought to be the érue Frederic Hendric. Farther to the northward, 
she had previously tacked in overfalls from 73 to 12 fathoms hard ground, on the same side 
of the channel. 

The Charlotte, in 1786, explored another shoal, of considerable extent, thought to be Fre- 
deric Hendric, with soundings on it from 2 to 5 fathoms, rocks and sand. The boat at 
anchor in 14 fathom on the shoalest part, had Monopin Peak bearing E. 23°S., southern- 
most extreme of Banca S. 18° E., extreme of the Little Caramanaches N. 43° E., northern 

‘extreme of the land E. 35° N. the westernmost island N. 38° E., and a bluff rock near the 


. shore E. 18°S. 


Te avoid 


them, 


“and proceed 
from the 
Fourth Point 
out of the 


strait. 


¥ 


The Cesar anchored in 16 fathoms, had 10 fathoms after veering out cable, and at $a 
cable’s length from her, the boat had 2% fathoms, Monopin Hill bearing E. S. E. 4 leagues. 

A Portuguese ship aground, had the West point of Banca E.S.E., and a point on 
Sumatra W.4 N., thought to be Batacarang Point. 

Capt. Waterman, of the ship Volunteer, went in his boat to examine Frederic Hendric 
Rocks in July, 1813, where he perceived white water, but the current setting strong into the 
strait, carried him past the north part of the shoal. When upon the south part of it in 3 fa- 
thoms hard sand, Monopin Hill bore E. 13°S. Mintow Point E. 35°S., high trees of Bata- 
carang Point W. 10°S., and at the distance of a ship’s length had 19 fathoms. That part 
of the shoal where he sounded was very white hard sand, which discoloured the water by the 
current running over it, as the white water extended out to 17 fathoms at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shoal. This navigator, thinks the shoal is not above 6 miles distant from the 
nearest part of Sumatra, and that no ship should deepen above 10 or 11 fathoms, as the 
water deepens very suddenly from 12 fathoms, which is near the steep edge of the shoal. 

Another navigator says, that Frederic Hendric Rock is in one with Monopin Peak bearing 
E. 20°S., and distant 34 leagues from Banca. It is generally thought, that 8 or 9 feet is 
the least water on this rock, but some persons assert that its summit appears above water 
at times, when the tide is very low. This may probably happen, as the perpendicular rise 
and fall of tide is about 2 fathoms on the springs; notwithstanding, navigators in passing, 
seldom discern it, or perceive breakers upon any of these dangers which go by the name of 
Frederic Hendric. ‘To avoid them, ships passing through the fair channel, ought to keep in 
6 or 7 fathoms,.on the edge of Batacarang Bank, and never deepen to the eastward above 9 
fathoms when Monopin Hill bears from East to E.S. E. 35. 


A SHIP bound out of the strait, having passed the Fourth Point at 3 or 4 miles distance, 
in soundings 11 or 12, but not under 10 fathoms, should steer about N. W. by W. for Bata- 
carang Point, attending to the tides, which sometimes run strong into, or out of Palambam 
rivers. The banks fronting these rivers should not be approached under 10 fathoms, nor 
ought a ship to deepen above 12 or 14 fathoms toward Carang Bram, and Mintow Bank, on 
the Banca side. In the fair track, there are some small sandy spots which might alarm 
strangers, or be mistaken for the shoals on the Banca side, should a ship get upon them in 
the night; but the least water on any of them is 6 fathoms. When abreast of an island at 
the entrance of the False River, with a passage on each side of it appearing open, a cast of 
6 fathoms may probably be got upon 1 of these spots. Another patch with 7 fathoms, 
bears nearly S.2 W., distant about 6 miles from Mintow Point. When on another 7 fa- 
thoms bank, Monopin Hill bore N. 20° W., and the Fourth Point S. W.2S., distant about 
2 leagues. From another bank of 9 fathoms, Monopin Hill bears N. by W.3W., and the 
Fourth Point 8. by W. about 6 miles. The best track is about midway between the Banca 
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and Sumatra shores, or rather nearest to the latter, during the night, where the bank fronting 
the coast is safe to approach to 9 or 10 fathoms, if the lead is kept briskly going. 

Steering about N. W. by W. for Batacarang Point, the depths will probably increase to 
15 or 16 fathoms to the S. Westward of Mintow Point, and decrease as the western shore 
and Batacarang Point is approached. Before Monopin Hill is brought to bear East, a ship 
ought to borrow toward the edge of the Sumatra Bank to 8 or 9 fathoms, and when the hill 
bears between E. by S. and E.S. E.4S., she must keep as near as possible in 64 and 7 fa- 
thoms mud, on the a of the bank projecting from Batacarang Point, in order to avoid 
the Frederic Hendric Rocks. With a working wind, a ship should not deepen above 74 or 
§ fathoms, toward these rocks; but she may stand on the western tack, to 5 fathoms on the 
edge of Batacarang Bank. The channel here, is about 4 or 5 miles wide, and if a ship 
deepen to 10 fathoms, she will be very near the Frederic Hendric Rocks. Having brought 
Monopin Hill to bear E.S. E. 4 S., she will be clear of these rocks, and of the North end of 
Banca Strait, and may steer about N. by E. to pass between the Seven Islands and Pulo 
Taya, (which are high islands,) if bound into the China Sea. — 

When northerly winds blow from the China Sea, from October to February, the current 
or flood frequently sets strong to the S. E. into the North entrance of Banca Strait, for 18 
hours at a time; and in the same direction to the eastward of the Island of Banca. When 
S. E. winds prevail, the ebb generally runs strong out of the strait, continuing longer than the 
flood; although the Volunteer in July, 1813, worked into the entrance of the strait with a 
strong current setting to the southward. In settled weather, there are 2 floods and 2 ebbs 


every 24 hours, but they are greatly influenced by the winds. 


DIRECTIONS to SAIL from the NORTHWARD, through 
the STRAITS of BANCA and SUNDA. 


BOUND from the NORTHWARD to BANCA STRAIT, haul in for the Sumatra Lat ae 


well to the westward of Frederic Hendric Rocks: steer then about S. E. by E., or as the 

tides render necessary, to pass in mid-channel; because, the flood running into Palambam 

rivers, may drift. you on the banks projecting $3 or 4 miles from them, if too near the 
Sumatra shore ; or the strong freshes from them at other times, may set you over toward 

the shoals adjacent to Banca. It is, therefore, imprudent for strangers to run in the night, 

unless the weather be very clear, and the land visible. - 

After leaving the bank off Batacarang Point, the depths will increase, and from 10 to 12 i 

fathoms, are the best depths to preserve in passing the bank off Palambam rivers, and the 
Fourth Point. The bank to the westward of this point, being steep from 8 to 2 fathoms, it 

must not be approached under 10 fathoms, and the point having a mud bank projecting 3 you ssa 
miles from it, should be passed at 4 to 5 or 6 miles distance, in 10 or 12 fathoms, steer then 

about E 4S. for the Third Point in 10 to 14 fathoms, not coming under 10 fathoms toward qyi:4 points, 
the bank fronting the Sumatra shore, or about 3 miles distance; and do not stand farther off 
than 6 or 7 miles. The Third Point may be passed at 2 or 3 miles distance, in 10or]1 
fathoms; from thence, an easterly course should be steered toward the Nanka Islands, for Teak 
the deep bight betwixt the Third and —— Points being occupied by an extensive flat, *” 
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projecting about 4 miles off, you ought to keep about mid-channel in this part, or 6 miles 
distant from the Sumatra shore. 


WHEN near the NANKA ISLANDS, a southerly course should be steered for the 
Second Point, known by a tree near it, very conspicuous above the others; the depths will 
be from 16 to 20 fathoms in this track, and the Second Point ought to be passed at 3 or 4 

From thence Miles distance. From hence to the First Point, the best track 1s not to stand above 3 or 2 

to a. channel over toward Banca, to avoid the overfalls and dangers on that side; from 12 to 18 

voi fathoms are the best depths to preserve, keeping within 5 or 6 miles of the Sumatra shore, 
and not borrowing nearer it than 3 miles. 

Tosilfom The First Point should not be rounded nearer than 3 miles, in 10 to 12 fathoms, and 

ike Lucepera after passing it, the island Lucepara will be seeu to the S. Eastward. From the First Point, 

ems a southerly course must be stecred, keeping at least 3 miles, but not more than 4 or 44 miles 
from the Sumatra shore, in 6 to 7 fathoms soft ground, until 4 or 5 miles southward of the 
point; for the mud spit to the South of the First Point, projects at least 2 miles, having 54 
fathoms close to its edge. Having proceeded about 2 leagues to the southward of the point, 
or before Lucepara is brought to bear S.50° E.; a ship ought to borrow on the Sumatra 
shore to 3 miles distance, to give a birth to the western extremity of the dangers in the 
ofting. This is best etfected by bringing the First Point to bear N. by W. 3 W., or if Par- 
masang Hills are visible, by keeping the point on with their western extremity; when Luce-- 
para is brought to bear about S. 54° E., the highest hill may be brought on with the First 
Point, and continued so until the island bears about S. 60° E. Being then clear of the wes- 
tern extremity of the shoals in the offing, steer to the southward with the First Point bearing 
about N. by W. 4 W., in one with the western extremity of Parmasang Hills, keeping about 
3 miles off the coast until Lucepara bear about East; you may then edge out from the coast 
to the S. Eastward, taking care not to approach the island nearer than 2 leagues; and when 
it is brought to bear North at 3 or 4 leagues distance, you witl be clear of the strait, and 
have 54 or 6 fathoms water. If hard soundings are got toward the shoals adjacent to Luce- 
para, haul to the westward into soft ground, in the fair channel. With a working wind, 
from 5 fathoms on the Sumatra side to 7 fathoms toward the shoals, are good soundings, 
and do not open the First Point with the West end of Parmasang Hills, nor bring the point 
to bear N. N. W. till Lucepara bears S. E. by E. 4 E. 

Proceeding from the First Point, through this narrow part of the strait, it 1s advisable for 
persons unacquainted, to keep aboat a-head sounding along the edge of the mud bank that 
lines the coast, the channel being only about 2 miles wide between it and the shoals in the 
offing, and so flat to the West and W. N. Westward of Lucepara, that ships seldom find 
more than 5, and sometimes only 43 or 4% fathoms, in the fair track. By keeping a boat 
sounding in 4 and 44 fathoms on the edge of the mud bank, a ship will be enabled to pass 
through in the proper channel, when other marks are not always discernible. It is necessary 
when off the First Point to borrow on the Sumatra side, for the ebb tide here, sets strong 
to the E.S. E., and a strong current sets in this direction out of the strait, in the latter 


part of the N. E. monsoon, from February to April, liable to horse a ship among the shoals 
to the N. W. of Lucepara. 


and from AFTER bringing LUCEPARA to bear about N. by W. 3 W., distant 5 leagues, the 
tue two bre Gepth will increase to 6 or 64 fathoms, and from thence steer §.S. E. and S. by E. to avoid 
a the shoal banks off Tree Island. As the currents are sometimes irregular, the course can- 
not be always depended upon, neither are the soundings very regular, for there 13 a 5 fa- 
thoms bank about 10 leagues 8.8. Eastward of Lucepara, which some ships have mistaken 
in the night for the bank adjacent to the coast. In day-light, you may borrow toward the 


Sumatra Bank to 9 fathoms, occasionally getting a sight of the land; if the depths decrease 
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under 9 fathoms, haul more out, and endeavour to keep in 10 or 11 fathoms, night or day; 
and should they increase to 12 fathoms, edge in toward the coast until you regain the depth 
of 10 or 11 fathoms. | | 

. Having got into about lat. 4°40' S., or being within 8 or 10 leagues of the Two Brothers, 
keep as near as possible in 9 to 10 fathoms, in order to make these islands bearing to the 
southward ; for if the depth is more than 11 fathoms when they are first seen, you may find 
‘ difficulty in passing to the westward of them with a westerly wind; more so, as the current 
generally sets to the S. Eastward during the westerly monsoon. Should you get in 11 fa- 
thoms, or upward, and fall to leeward of the Two Brothers, be careful to give a birth to the 
Brouwer’s Shoals, situated to the KE, N. Eastward of these islands. And if you fal] in with 
the North Watcher, take care in working to the S. Westward, tn avoid the Jason Rock, or 
other dangers, described in a preceding section, where directions are given for sailing from 
Batavia and Sunda Strait, to the Strait of Banca. 


SHIPS from BANCA STRAIT, bound to Batavia, after falling in with the North Wat- o, one. 
cher,” generally steer for the South Watcher, giving a birth to the Thousand Islands in pass- ¥* 
ing; and from the South Watcher, they steer direct for Batavia Road. The dangers in this 
track may be avoided, by attending to the directions above mentioned. The Two Brothers Cantion 
appear in one when viewed from the northward, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues ; some ships spproachiog 
have nearly run into danger by mistaking Knob Hill on Sumatra for the Two Brothers, when 
discerned in the evening at a great distance; it is therefore, proper, to have a good sight of 
them, if they are to be passed in the night: and if not plainly seen before dark, it will be 
prudent to anchor, or keep standing off, and on, during the night, for the Shahbunder Shoal 
to the westward of these islands, extends a great way from the coast, and is dangerous to 
approach. . 

If bound to Sunda Strait, by kecping sight of the coast, in clear weather, and preserving 
the depth of 9 or 93 fathoms, on drawing near the Two Brothers, steer to pass on the West 
side of them, at from 1 to 3 miles distance, observing not to borrow under 9 fathoms to- 
ward the Shahbunder, or other shoals fronting the coast, nor to exceed the distance of 3 | 
miles from the Two Brothers in passing. Should you pass them on the outside, keep within or passing 
2, or at most 3 miles of them, until they bear to the eastward of North, by which means Brosers. 
the Brouwer’s Shoals, Lynn Shoal, and Dolphin Rock, will be avoided. Having passed ro au from 
the Two Brothers, a South westerly course should be steered, to get in with the coast about nor 
North Island ; which, with the high Zutphen Island, will be seen soon after losing sight of 
the Two Brothers, if the weather is clear. Betwixt the latter and North Island, you may 
stand toward the Sumatra shore to 8 fathoms, with a oS wind ; in day-light, a good 
mark is to tack when North Island comes on with the High Zutphen Island, you will then 
generally have 73 or 8 fathoms soft ground. ; 

From North Island, ships used formerly to steer over for St. Nicholas Point, and then Rests slows 
along the Java Coast inside of the Button, which route is now disused, being circuitous, Nd coast dis 
the leeward side of the strait in the westerly mansoon; but during the easterly monsoon, ships 
ought to prefer the Java side, and pass out of the strait between Prince’s Island and Crocka- 
toa, if they do not intend to stop for a supply of water at Mew Bay: in such case, they may 
go out of the strait betwixt Prince’s Island and Java. ae 

If bound out in the westerly monsoon, give a birth of 1 mile to the islet and spit at they, ccs 
South-east end of North Island, and if not to stop to fill up your water at the Three Sisters, {om Sw 
Stand along the coast, keeping about 2 miles off shore until the Zutphen Islands are ap- 
proached, and anchor in Hound’s Bay, at the North part of these islands, if the day is far 
gone. From hence, weigh early in the morning, and although the wind be scant, you will 
probably reach good anchorage under Pulo Bessy, or Crockatoa, before the tide shift ; which 

z 
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in this season, generally sets to the southward and S. W., from 4 o'clock in the morning 


‘ until the evening, and sometimes to the N. E., or northward, during the night. 


round the 
Zatphen 
Isiande, 


and Eog 
Polat, 


To sail from 
Hog Point. 


Between 
Yulo Besty 
and Cruocka 
tua, 


ew of Sunda 
Strail. 


Having weighed from Hound’s Bay, or being near the northernmost Zutphen Island at 
day-light, pass it at 14 mile distant, and with the land wind, steer to pass the S. E. island, 
called Hout’s Island, at the distance of 14, or not under 14 mile. : 

The indraughts between these islands, produce strong eddies, which render ships ungoverna- 
ble at times, when the wind is light, and in February and March, the current or tide, sweeps 
round them to the S. W. and W.S. W., until past Hog Point, with a velocity of 4 and 44 
miles per hour on the springs; this makes it necessary not to borrow too close in rounding 
Hout Island, to prevent being drifted upon the reef that: projects a little way from it, where 
the Bombay was nearly wrecked. ’ 

When past Hout Island, or when it bears W.N.W., steer to the W.S. Westward, so as 
to round Hog Point at 14 or 2 miles distance, where you will have strong ripplings, but no 
danger to be apprehended in the day time. Having rounded the rock off Hog Point, when 
it bears North, haul up W. N. W., and gradually to N. W., if you intend to touch at Rajah 
Bassa Road for water or refreshments, giving a birth to Collier's Rock, by keeping 2 or 3 
miles off shore as you get to the northward. If the wind be at North, or off the land, haul 
nearer to the shore, but’you will not get moderate depths until within 3 or 4 miles of Cocoa- 
nut Point, and you may round it in 12 to 18 fathoms, at 14 to 2 miles distance, then haul 


jah. up N.N. W. and N. by W. for Rajah Bassa Road, and anchor with the peak E. N. E. or 


E. N. E. 3 N., in from 12 to 14 fathoms blue mud, off shore 14 or 2 miles. 

After getting 4 miles to the northward of Hog Point, a ship in working, may safely stand 
in to 12, and off shore to 20 fathoms. 

The boats proceeding to Rajah Bassa for water, will perceive a Aué at a small distance to 
the right of the river, which should be kept on the starboard bow, in order to pass in, clear 
of the projecting coral rocks. | 

After rounding the Zutphen Islands and Hog Point, if not to touch at Rajah Bassa, steer 
for Pulo Bessy, making an allowance for the tide, which generally sets over toward Java, in 
this season ; and as the wind prevails from westward, ships are frequently obliged to work 
from the Zutphen Islands out of the strait: nevertheless, if they round these islands in the 
morning, they generally get close to Pulo Bessy or Crockatoa, into good anchorage, before 
the tide shifts. The passage between the Zutphen Islands and Stroom Rock, should not be 
attempted in the night, as the strong tides are liable to horse a ship toward the latter, and 
Thwart-the-way ; where deep water, and rocky bottom, render the anchorage very unsafe. 

In blowing weather, a ship may anchor under Crockatoa, where she will be sheltered from 
westerly winds: or having approached Pulo Bessy, the channel between it and Crockatoa 
ought to be preferred to that betwixt the latter and Prince’s Island, because there is good an- 
chorage, should calms or contrary currents make it necessary to anchor, which cannot be 
done in the channel to the southward of Crockatoa. ; 

With a fair wind, keep nearly in mid-channel, and if working through with a westerly 
wind, stand within 24 miles of the islands on either side, but not nearer to the South end of 
Pulo Bessy than 2 miles, in order to avoid the Hindostan Rock; taking care not to bring Zee 
Klip, or Gap Rock, open to the southward of Keyser’s Island, as directed in the section, 
marked “ Strait of Sunda,” with farther instructions relative to these channels, under the de- 
scriptions of their adjacent islands. When clear of Crockatoa, steer about West, which will 
carry you directly out of the strait, if the wind is favorable. With a westerly wind, make 
some short tacks toward the coast of Sumatra, borrowing on that side of the strait until you 
can pass clear out, well to the northward of Prince's Island; and when clear of it, steer 
S. Westward, to round Java Head, if Lound to Europe, or to the Cape of Good Hope. 

When strong winds blow into the strait with a heavy sea, it is difficult, and sometimes 
mpossible, to beat out to the westward, by the large channels to the North of Princes 


a 
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Island ; but, at such times, no difficulty has been experienced, by ships which proceeded out 
through Prince’s Strait, as Prince’s Island protected them from the heavy sea until they 


cleared the strait. | 


GASPAR STRAITS, with SAILING DIRECTIONS ; 
N. E. COAST of BANCA. 


GASPAR STRAITS, formed between the large islands Banca and Billiton, are named casper 
after the Spanish captain from Manilla, who passed through them in 1724; but Captain ““"™ 
Hurle, returning from China in the English ship Macclesfield, had previously passed through 
them, in March, 1702. Pulo Leat, separates these straits into 2 principal branches; that 
to the westward, betwixt it and the S. E. part of Banca, is often called MACCLESFIELD 
STRAIT ; and the eastern branch, situated betwixt Middle Island, and Long Island, near 
Billiton, is generally called CLEMENTS’ STRAIT, after Captain Clements, who com- 
manded the fleet from China, that went through this branch in July 1781. 

Many navigators, now prefer these straits to that of Banca, when returning from China 
late in the season, as the route by them is shorter, and the water much deeper than in the 
Lucepara Channel, with generally more wind. Were it not for many dangerous shoals near 
the water's edge, which are interspersed about these straits, they would be preferable at all 
times to Banca Strait ; and there is less risk of small vessels encountering pirates in these 
straits, than to the westward of Banca. 


MACCLESFIELD STRAIT, being wider and better known than Clements’ Strait, is sacctessea 
more frequented than the latter, by ships that proceed to the eastward of Banca. The South “"™ 
entrance is bounded on the West side by the S. E. point of Banca, called Entrance Point, 
situated in lat. 3°92’ S., lon. 106° 54/ E., or 2 miles East from Batavia by chronometers, and 
bearing from the Two Brothers N.21° E., distant 46 leagues. If bound through Maccles- ceo. ste of 
field Strait, in the southerly monsoon, pass to the eastward of the Two Brothers, then steer Point, wit 
for the strait, giving a birth to the Brouwer’s Shvals: the soundings will generally be regular °"“""" 
In the fair track, from 10 to 15 fathoms soft bottom. The South end of Banca, having 
great overfalls from 20 to 5 fathoms off it in some places, should not be approached nearer 
than 44 leagues; for there is a 44 fathoms bank in lat. 3° 19’ S., distant about 13 miles from 
the nearest part of Banca, and bearing South from a remarkable hummock. About 3 leagues 
N. N. E. and N. Eastward from this bank, there are two 5 fathoms banks, one of which 
bears from Entrance Point S. W. by S., and the southernmost S. 15° W.: the remarkable 

hummock, standing upon a long low point of Banca, when clear of the high land bearin 
N. 25° W.., is a mark for both these banks. To avoid them, and the other shoal banks off 
this coast, keep the low land of Banca which joins the hills, sunk from the deck until En- 
trance Point bears N. by E.; then steer to the N. N. Eastward for the strait, observing not 
to bring Entrance Point to the eastward of N. by E., or N.4E. The Royal George, in 
March 1813, steering out of the strait S. W. by W., shoaled gradually to 5} fathoms, then 
tacked to the castward with Entrance Point bearing N. by W., Rocky Point N. 4 W., and 
the West point of Pulo Leat N. 20° E. ; 


FAIRLIE ROCK, in lat. 3°27’ S., lon. 107° 1’ E., bearing about S. by E.4 E., 82 or Ceo, tte of 
9 leagues from Entrance Point, is the southernmost danger on the East side of the passage, 
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in approaching the strait from S. Westward. This danger was discovered by the company’s 
ship, Fairlie, at 1 A. M. 21st of April, 1813, when she grounded on it; and on examination, 
it was found to be a coral shoal about 4 or 3 of a cable’s length in diameter, with only 6, 5, 
and 4 feet water on its centre, and overfalls of 7 fathoms to 16 fathoms rocky bottom, close 
to it all round. 

When at anchor in 63 fathoms at day-light, “ near the rock bearing from S.S. W. to 
S. W., the southernmost extreme of Banca bore N. by W. 4 W., and Shoal Water Island 
N.E. by E., just in sight from the deck. | 

This rock was also examined by Licut. Ross, in the company’s surveying ship, Discovery, 
on the 5th of July, 1814, who found 8, 9, and 12 fathoms water within 50 yards of it, de- 
creasing to 73 fathoms at the distance of # of a mile to the S. S. Westward; the ground was 
soft about the rock, but sandy ata little distance all round, and the sea shewed small break- 
ers over it at this time. 

When at anchor in 7} fathoms, about 3 mile from the breakers, bearing N. 25° E., Shoal 
Water Island bore N. 563° E., and by observations at noon, with 4 sextants, made the rock 
in lat. 3° 27' 13” S., lon. 107° 2/53" E., or 9/3" East of the island Edam, by mean of 5 chro- 
nometers agreeing within a few seconds of longitude. — 

To avoid this danger, in leaving Macclesfield Strait in the evening, a 8S. $ W., or S. by W. 
course ought to be made good, till at least 10 leagues past Entrance Point, (for in April the 
current was found to set to the eastward) taking care to sink Shoal Water Island from the 
deck of a large ship by the time it bears N. E. by E., it being the only land distinctly seen 
from the Fairlie Rock. | 


VANSITTART'S SHOALS, situated about 4 leagues E.S. Eastward from Entrance 
Point, (together with the last mentioned danger) render the approach to the strait very dan- 
gerous in thick weather, for although the sea breaks on several of them at low water, they 
are not visible when the tide is high. They consist of 9 or 10 different patches, stretching 
from lat. 3° 5’ to 3°11'S., and are 4 or 43 miles in breadth at the South part; to the east- 
ward and southward of them, the soundings are irregular from 10 to 20 fathoms; on the 
West side, the depths near them are generally from 22 to 28 fathoms, decreasing toward 
Banca, the bottom mostly coarse sand, shells, and stones. For marks to avoid these shoals, 


-it may be useful to describe briefly, the adjacent islands. 


PULO LEAT, or Middle Island, in lat. 2°514/ S. the West end, is the principal island 
which separates Macclesfield Strait from Clements’ Strait, and has several hills upon it, 
making it appear like different islands when first seen, and it is of considerable size. 


LONG ISLAND, about 6 leagues to the eastward of Middle Island, and contiguous to 
the West coast of Billiton, bounds Clements’ Strait on the East side; it is of considerable 
extent, with several islets and dangers around. To the southward of the latter, there is a 
group of low islands, and another long low island close to the S. W. end of Billiton. The 
other islands which lie to the S. Eastward of Middle Island, forin the South entrance of 
Clements’ Strait, and have been named from their situation and aspect as follows. Sand 
Island, about 5 miles S. S. E. from the South end of Middle Island, is small and low, and 
about 14 mile E.by N. from it, lies Barn Island. South Island, about 6 miles E. by S. 
from Barn Island, is in lat. 3° 0’S., and North Island bears from South Island North, about 
2miles. Table Island, bears about E.4S., distant 3 miles from South Island. The pro- 
per channel into Clements’ Strait, is bounded by these 3 islands on the East side, and by 

arn Island and Saddle Island to the westward. Saddle Island, named from 2 hills on it, 
is about 3 miles to the S. E. of Barn Island, and 4 miles from South Island, with Low Island 
about a mile to the westward. | 
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SHOAL WATER ISLAND, in about lat. 3° 20’ S., are 2 sinall islands close together, 
bearing South westerly, about 7 leagues from South Island; they are surrounded by a shoal, 
and other shoals project nearly 4 leagues to the southward, with breakers on them, and are 
partly dry at low water. 

If bound into Macclesfield Strait from the southward, to avoid the Fairlie Rock, steer for To avoid the 
the S. E. part of Banca, and having brought Entrance Point to bear about N. 4 E. or North, shoa, 
steer N. by Ek. and N.N.E. for the strait: with a working wind, to avoid Vansittart’s 
Shoals, do not bring Entrance Point to the westward of N.W.4N., until the Peak of 
Saddle Island bears N. E. by E., or by keeping Middle Island a little to the eastward of 
North, they will be avoided When near the N. W. part of these shoals, the West end of 
Middle Island may be brought N.4 W.; but not more westerly until South Island is open 
to the northward of Saddle, and Low Islands; with the northern extremes of these, and the 
South part of South Island in one bearing E. 19° N., is just clear of the northernmost shoals. 

The S. Eastern extremity of Vansittart’s Shoals, bears $.44° W. from Barn Island, and N. 
83° W. from Shoal Water Island.. The S. Western extremity of them bears S. 26° W. from 
Barn Island, and N. 48° W. trom Shoal Water Island. 

Having entered the channel betwixt Entrance Point and these shoals, which is about 3 and enter 
leagues wide, a course should be steered for the small Island at the West point of Middle svat.” — 
Island, to avoid the dangers contiguous to the Banca shore. One of these is a bank to the 
northward of Entrance Point, but the Reefs otf Rocky Point are most in the way of ships, 
particularly the following danger situated nearly in mid-channel. 


DISCOVERY ROCK, on which a Portuguese ship from Macoa was wrecked in 1816, Discovery 
and the Alnwick Castle narrowly escaped, by tacking on the edge of it in 53 fathoms, in” 
1810; but its existence was not known, until Lieut. Ross explored it in the company’s sur- 
veying ship, Discovery, on the 18th of January, 1813, and of which he gives the following 
description. 

I once before passed very near the situation of this rock, without perceiving any indica- 
tion of danger; but while passing at this time, I observed a breaker, at low water spring 
tide, which on examination, was found to be on a sunken coral rock, in diameter about 30 
yards, having only 2 feet water upon it, with perpendicular sides, as within a boat’s length of 
it, there is 7 fathoms water. 

Although there was so little water over the rock, and a small swell at this time, yet the 
sea did not break upon it above once in an hour. The depth about the rock is 20 fathoms, 
but a rocky bank or mdge projects from it to the eastward about a } mile, with 6,7, 10, and 
15 fathoms on its eastern extremity. 

From the rock, Entrance Point bears 8. 17° W., False Rocky Point (which is situated 
between the True Rocky Point and Entrance Point) S. 22° 51' W., Saddle Island S. 59° 36’ 
E., South point of Pulo Leat or Middle Island S. 80° 46’ E., Highest Tuft of Trees on Pulo 
Leat N. 89° 39’ E., North end of Pulo Leat N. 59° 39’ E., Hummock over Tanjong Brekat 
N. 18° 30’ E., and it is distant 4 miles from the small island that lies close to the West point 

of Pulo Leat, and 4 miles from Rocky Point. ' 


ROCKY POINT, is about 2 leagues to the northward of Entrance Point, from which Rocky Poist. 
clusters of rocks, with gaps of deep water of 8 and 10 fathoms between them, stretch out to 
N. Eastward nearly 3 miles; they are of considerable extent, covered at high water, but at 
low tide, many of the rocks are visible. It is advisable to approach them no nearer than 16 
fathoms, for the Warren Hastings struck on ] of them with Entrance Point bearing S 8. W., 
and the North extreme of the 3 islands to the N. W. of Rocky Point N. W. by W. 4 W,, 
having shoaled from 15 fathoms to 4 fathoms at 1 cast of the lead. 

In passing the eastern extremity of these rocks, Entrance Point should not be brought to of te reed 
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the southward of S. 31° W., until abreast of the West point of Pulo Leat, where the soundings 
are generally from 20 to 28 fathoms, if not too near the Discovery Rock, and decreasing to 
either side. The small island off the West point of Pulo Leat is joined to it by a reef, 
which should have a birth of 1 or 2 miles in passing, but not more than 2 or 24 miles, in 
order to avoid the Discovery Rock; and from the North point of Pulo Leat, a reef pro- 
jects to the northward, and another to the westward about 14 mile. A ship will clear the 
latter, if the West point of the small Island contiguous to Pulo Leat, is not brought to the 
westward of S.7° W. 


Tanjong TANJONG BREKAT, in lat. 2° 36’S.; a long projecting point with a hummock over . 
it, is about 7 leagues nearly N. 4 W. from Rocky Point; the coast of Banca between these 
points, forms a very deep and extensive bay, having in it shoal water and several dangers, 

aadto wold With 3 islands already mentioned, at the southern part. About 4 miles to the S. S. E. of 

serit. | Lanjong Brekat, lies a 3 fathoms bank which must be avoided, and borrow not into the bay, 
in passing from Pulo Leat to the northward. About 4 leagues inland to the westward of 
Tanjong ‘breket, there is a mountain on Banca, very conspicuous. 


Geaper ie _ PULO GLASSA, or GASPAR ISLAND, in lat. 2° 254'S., lon. 107° 6’ E., or 14 

tem miles East from Batavia by chronometers, bears North from the East part of Pulo Leat, 
distant 8 leagues, and lies about 54 leagues N.E. by E. from Tanjong Brekat. It is the 
principal mark in sailing to, or from the northern part of these straits, for avoiding the 
shoals, having a peaked hill on it, that may be seen about 10 leagues. There is a rock or 
islet with some trees on it, distant about 14 or 2 miles from the West side of Gaspar Island, 
which is on with the peak bearing E. 5° S. 


tre tad. TREE ISLAND," bearing from Gaspar Peak W. 28°S. distant 7 miles, is a barren 
rock with 2 or 3 trees on its summit, giving it the appearance of a ship under sail, and 
making it visible about 5 leagues. A reef extends to the North and southward from it about 
4a mile, and a rock about the height of a long boat, lies the same distance from it to the 
5. Eastward. 

Tides. There appears to be a great rise and fall of tide, sometimes at these islands, for the Van- 

_ sittart’s boat landed at Tree Island, and found a rise of about 3 fathoms perpendicular, be- 

tween 8 A.M. and 5 P. M.; and it appeared to be high water at 5 or 6 o'clock in the 
evening, the moon then 1} day past change. During the strength of the N. E. monsoon, in 
the China sea, the winds betwixt Banca and the S. W. part of Borneo, generally prevail from 
N. Westward; and the current sets then along the East coast of Banca through Gaspar 
Straits to the S. Eastward, sometimes from 2 to 3 miles per hour. In fine weather, and 
light winds, a kind of tides are experienced in the straits, which are seldom very regular. 

Tourer tron Being in Macclesfield Strait, abreast of the small island at the West point of Pulo Leat, 

throng the at 14 to 24 miles distance, steer about North, observing not to bring Tanjong Brekat to the 
northward of N.N.W. 4 W., nor to shoal under 14 or 15 fathoms in the entrance of the 
great bay between it and Rocky Point. When Tree Island is seen, steer to pass to the 
eastward of it and Gasper Island, at any convenient distance from 2 or 3, to 5 or 6 miles’; 
then steer to the northward, observing not to bring Gaspar Island to the eastward of South 
while it is visible, in order to avoid the following shoals, which render the passage to the 
westward of these islands intricate; whereas, the passage to the eastward of Gaspar Island is 
‘now generally chosen, being thought free of danger from that island across to the isles which 
hie off the N. W. end of Billiton. % 


® There is a cave here, where the Malays come to collect birds nests, which they alse probably find on the 
other Islands. 


& 
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WARREN HASTINGS SHOAL, is about 2 miles in extent, nearly N. by W. and warren tia. 
S. by E., with only 14 fathom on it in some places: the Warren Hastings, when aground ona” 
projecting part at its eastern edge, had the high land of Banca bearing S. 58° W., South ex- 
treme of Banca, or Tanjong Brekat S. 22° W., centre of Gaspar Island E. 20° S. and Tree 
Island S. 17° E. distant about 7 miles. To avoid this shoal on the West side, if passing be- 
tween it and Banca, Tree Island must be kept to the eastward of S.S. E., when Gaspar Is- 
land bears from E. by S. to E.S. E., or until at least 34 leagues to the N. Westward of Tree 
Island. Another good mark is, to steer to the northward, with Tanjong Brekat bearing be- 
tween South, and 5. by W., and not bring it to the westward of the latter bearing, when 
passing the shoal. Having passed to the westward of the Warren Hastings Shoal, steer a 
North course from Tanjong Brekat, to pass betwixt the Vansittart’s Shoal,* (on which the 
ship of that name was lost) and the Belvidere’s Shoals. | 


BELVIDERE’S SHOALS, the S. W. end is in lat. 2°15'S., and bears from Gaspar Briviteres_ - 
Island Peak N.27° W., distant about 12 or 13 miles; they extend from thence, tothe N. 

Eastward about 4 miles, being composed of several coral patches, with from 6 to 10 feet 
water on them, and a rock above water at the N. Eastern extremity. The sea breaks on 
them when there is much swell, and they may be easily avoided in day-light, with a good look 
out. An American ship, however, belonging to Mr. Astor of New York, was wrecked on 


these shoals last year. 


VANSITTART’S SHOAL, in lat. 2° 11'S., bears from Gaspar Island Peak N. 56° W., vansittarve 
distant 25 miles, and 5 leagues to the westward of the Belvidere’s Shoals; it is composed of ©” 
coral rock and very dangerous, because, the depths being 3 and 34 fathoms on it, the water 
is not always discoloured ; consequently, the danger is not visible. 

To pass betwixt the Belvidere’s Shoals and the Vansittart’s Shoal, when Gaspar Island is pietions. 
visible, the Peak kept between S. E. by S. and S.E.4E., will guide you safely through ; 
afterward, steer between N.W. by N. and N. N. W., to avoid several other dangers near 
Banca, and the Magdalen’s Shoal to the eastward. These shoals to the northward and N. 
Westward of Gaspar Island, are mostly all steep to, having from 17 to 20 fathoms water 
close to their edges, and nearly the same depths in the channels between them; but in ap- 
proaching the shoals adjacent to Banca, the water generally shoals to 12 or 14 fathoms, 
rocky bottom; you ought, therefore, not to borrow under 14 or 15 fathoms toward Banca,f 
after having passed Gaspar Island, if the passage to the westward of the outer shoals is fol- 
lowed ; which is not advisable, when that to the eastward of them and Gaspar Island is 
known to be wide and safe. : 


MAGDALEN’S SHOAL, discovered by Captain John Cowman, on the 24th of No- mastaes 
vember, 1806, on his passage from China toward New York, in the American ship Magda- 
len, is the outermost shoal discovered to the northward of Gaspar Straits, and preay in the 
way of ships coming from the northward in thick weather toward the straits. He was within 
$a cable’s length of the shoal before it was perceived, which was found to consist of 2 


* The Vansittart was lost by striking on this shoal, after having nearly completed a survey of Macclesfield 
Strait, on her passage toward China, in 1789: since Captain L. Wilson made that survey, 2 other dangers have 
been discovered farther to the northward; which render the passage West of Gaspar Island, dangerous in thick 
weather ; and it is not improbable, that 1 or 2 more undiscovered shoals, may exist in this dangerous sea to the 


eastward of Ca. ; : 

+ Although this caution has been hitherto thought necessary, Captain Robert Scott, states, that in pow 
,Warren Hastings, he hauled in with the coast ot Banca a little to the northward of Tanjong Brekat, then 
along to the northward, keeping generally in 11 fathoms water, without perceiving any appearance of shoals, 
nor any danger except contiguous to the shore, although a constant look out was kept at the mast-head. There 
are, however, dangers in }2 or 18 fathoms, to the northward of Pulo Panjang, and off Tanjang Ryah, shortly to 
be described. : 

S 
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patches of coral rock, about 80 fathoms in length, and 15 fathoms in breadth, with deep 
water between them. The boat found 12 feet water upon them, but in some parts, there 
may be less. About 4a cable's length from the shoal, they had 19, 20, and 2) fathoms 
water; being noon at the time, the observed lat. was 1° 564’ S., the summit of Gaspar Island 
Peak then in sight from the deck, bearing S. 10° E., distant 104 leagues. By keeping Gas- 
par Peak 5. 4 E. or South, the shoal will be left to the westward in passing, but Gaspar 
Peak will not be discernible from the shoal unless the weather is clear. On the 13th of 
July, 1814, Lieutenant Ross, endeavoured to find this shoal, without success, the weather 
was thick, and no discoloured water could be discerned to indicate a shoal in the situation 
assigned to it; he therefore, thinks it must be a very small spot, or the lat. assigned to it 
cannot be perfectly correct. 


SEVERN’S SHOAL, discovered by Captain John Whetton, in the American ship Se- 
vern, from New York, on the 23d of May, 1802, is much in the way of ships running from 
Pulo Toty toward Gaspar Island, and is the northernmost of the discovered shoals off the 
East coast of Banca. At sun-set, Gaspar Peak bore S. E. 3 S., distant 43 or 5 leagues ; 
from this situation they steered N. W. 3 N., 35 miles to day-light, then struck ona coral 
shoal, and got off it on the following flood, after lightning the ship of 30 tons of ballast, 
and carrying out a bower anchor. ‘The shoal appeared to extend N. N. E. and S. S. W., 
about 2 or 3 miles, and on that part where the ship grounded, there was only 10 feet ona 
rock, which was the least water they found. When aground, lat. observed 1° 40/S., and the 
hills on Banca appeared detached from each other, like islands, bearing from S. W. by S. 2 


S. to S. W. by W.; the mountain Goonong Marass was seen inland beyond the other hills, 
and the nearest land seemed distant about 7 leagues from the shoal. 


OTHER SHOALS, whose positions are not correctly known, lie nearer to the coast of 
Banca than those last mentioned, which are avoided by not coming under 16 fathoms; the 
bottom in such case, will be mostly mud, but generally foul and rocky under 15 fathoms. 
The Sulivan, from China, hauling in to get a sight of Banca, on the 25th of December, 
1784, during thick weather, after shcaling to 135 fathoms rocky bottom, saw 3 shoals with 
breakers, one bearing S.S. W. 3 miles, one S. E. by S. 3 miles, and another E. N. E. about 
4 miles; there appeared amongst the breakers, some rocks above water. These dangers 
seem to be about 4 leagues off Banca, and in about lat. 2° 3'S., a little to the northward of 
Pulo Panjang;* but the weather being very thick, the land was not seen at the time the 
shoals were visible. 

The Hillsborough, returning from China, toward Macclesfield Strait, by keeping too close 
to the coast of Banca, struck upon a rock at 4 P. M., on the 27th of March, 1788, having 
only 3 feet water on the shoalest part; and when the ship was aground forward, there was 
13 fathoms at the main chains on both sides. After getting off, she anchored in 14 tathoms 
a little to the westward of the reef, extremes of Banca from W.N..W. to S. E., 5 small is- 
lands bearing South, and the lat. about 2° 3’S.; the boat on the South end of the reef, bore 
from the ship about S. E., and when on the other end, about N. E. 

The 5 islands bearing South from the ship, when at anchor near the reef, must have been 
Pulo Panjang, the islet near it, and 3 others ata little distance to the South-eastward; it 
seems, therefore, very probable, that the reef on which this ship struck, was } of those 


seen in the Sulivan; and if not the same as those encountered by the General Elliot, it must 
be situated very near them. 


* With the small island off Pulo Panjang bearmg S. by W. } W., 5 miles distant, and the eastern extreme of 
Banca S. S. E. 4 E., being the toe of the mountain over Fanjong Brekat, the General Elliet got entangled with 
shoals, and had 8 fathoms close to them, m the situation described above ; as the Sulivan had deeper water, the 


shoals seen by her, may be others at a greater distance from the coast, although they are probably the same, and 
do not lie so far off shore as mentioned above. 
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A little farther to the northward, about 4 leagues off Banca, in lat. 1°55’S., there is a 
patch with overfalls from 13 to 7 fathoms, and probudly less water, over which the General 
Elliot passed. 

* The last mentioned bank, seems to be that called PALMER'S SHOAL, and the following raters 
description of it, is given by Capt. Roddam of the ship Palmer. August 27th, 1811, at 45 °°" 
minutes P. M. the ship suddenly struck, having sounded about 5 minutes before im 14 fa- 
thoms ; saw discoloured water on both sides under the quarters, had then 10 fathoms by the 
lead, the ship having passed rapidly over the shoal; next cast, had 11, 10, 11 fathoms, then 
anchored, the wind blowing fresh from S. E. against us. When at anchor, Tanjong Ryah 
bore W.N.W. distant about 5 leagues, the southernmost low islands of Pulo Panjang 
8.5. W. ¢ W. distant 12 or 14 miles, the shoal on which we struck bearing about N.N. E. 

2} miles, according to the distance run until anchoring. : 


N. E. COAST of BANCA, being little known, it may be proper here, to describe it x.z. coas 
briefly. There are many hills interspersed along this coast, near the sea, and some mountains * 
inland; 41 of the former, is about 4 leagues West from Tanjong Brekat; and about 6. 
leagues to the westward of Tanjong Ryah, in lat. 1953'S., lon. 105° 59’ E., stands the Goonoug 
double peaked mountain, Goonong Marass, the largest on the North part of Banca. Pulo 5... na. 
Panjang, in lat. 2°9'S., is about 2 leagues off shore, surrounded with reefs, having a small Je 
island near it, and others to the S. Eastward ; and opposite to it, on the Banca shore, there 
is a river, where Marawan, a place for tin, is situated, which cannot be approached by ships 
on account of surrounding dangers. A brig sent lately from Mintow to Marawan for tin, yeaa. 
got entangled by the numerous shoals, near that place, and grounded on 1 of them, although 
she had a Malay pilot on board, which obliged her to lie near Pulo Panjang, distant about 


10 miles from Marawan, where she took in tin. 


| - : 
TANJONG RYAH, in lat. 1°55’S., lon. 106° 14" E., bearing from Tanjong Brekat Geo. ute of 
nearly N. W. distant about 19 leagues, has 2 huminocks on it, and the coast between these Ryah. 
headlands forms a concavity, with several islands in it, and the dangers already mentioned. 
Black Rock Reef, situated 4 or 5 miles to the South and S.S. Eastward of Tanjong Black Rock 
Ryah, is very extensive, with only 3 feet water, rocky bottom in some places; but there are 
also rocks above water on it about 14 feet high. This shoal, and also the reef fronting Tan- 
jong Ryah, have 9 and 10 fathoms water close to them, both of which were examined by 
Captain Waterman, when he anchored in Songy Leat Bay in July, 1813, in the ship Volun- 
teer. From the highest rock of Black Rock Reef, Goonong Marass was open to the south- 
ward of Tanjong Ryah Hills bearing W.7° N., easternmost hill of Tanjong Ryah N. 53° W., 
Tanjong Tuan N.30° W., Songy Len Bay S. E. extreme N. 39° W., Inner Pulo Panjang. 


S. 12° E., Outer ditto S. 22° F. 


SONGY LEAT -BAY, in lat. 1° 50'S., situated to the N. W. of Tanjong Ryah, has songy ves, 
good anchorage, and shelter from southerly winds. The Volunteer, at anchor in 5 fathoms 
white stiff clay, about ? of a mile from the shore, had Goonong Marass bearing W. 6° S., 
the North point of the Bay and Tanjong Tuan in one N. N. W., Tanjong Ryah Point S. E. 
+ S., and Songy Leat River W.4N. 
_ Fresh water is difficult to be got here, as boats can only enter the river when the tide 
is high: wood may be cut close to the beach; and spars of any dimensions may be got with 
little difficulty, in the South part of the bay, within 4 a mile of the shore. From the river 
nearly to S. E. point of the bay, a fine sandy beach lines the shore, the soundings decreasing 
Tadually toward it, over a clear bottom; this bay and the adjacent coast abounds with fine 
sh. The tide rises 9 feet at full and change of the moon, and flows till 5 P. M. only once 


in 24 hours. 
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and other The coast about Pulo Panjang, and from thence to Songy Leat Bay, is dangerous to ap- 
° proach too close, but from the latter place to ‘Tanjong Muncooda, it is clear, and from 
thence westerly near to Clabat Bay, where it becomes dangerous at the East part of this bay, 
near the islands at its entrance. 
‘Tanjong Tuan, in lat. 1°38'S., has a hill on it with several others inland, and may be ap- 
proached within 4 a mile; it bears from Tanjong Ryah nearly N.N. W.4 W., about 6 
leagues, the coast to the South of it forming a bay, and Pulo Simbang, a small island, lies 
about 2 leagues S. Eastward from Tanjong Tuan. 
Tanjong Muncooda in lat. 1° 283’S., is the northernmost point of Banca, and bears from 
Tanjon Ruan about N. W. by W. 5 or 6 leagues, and has a small island near it, called 
Pulo Munesods. About 3 — W. by S., lies the entrance of Clabat or Calabat Bay, 
having several islands in it, and Pulo Punyosoo close to Tanjong Punyosoo, the point that 
bounds the East side of the entrance. The bottom of Calabat Bay, is said to communicate 
Anchorage ¢ With an extensive Lagoon inland, in which there is 16 fathoms water. Country ships anchor 
Calabat Bay. tO procure tin, at the entrance of the bay, in 94 or 10 fathoms, about 2 miles from Pulo 
Punyosoo, on with Goonong Marass, bearing S. 28° E., Goonong Calabat S.28° W., Tan- 
jong Malaloo, the West point of the bay, W. 15°S., the hill over it called Goonong Ma- 
laloo W. 20°S., and Pulo Muncooda E. 7° N. 
Tanjong Goonting, in lat. 1°43'S., forms the North Point of Songy Booloo Bay, and is 
on with Monopin Hill, bearing S. 22° W.: it is about 64 leagues to the S. Westward of the 
West point of Calabat Bay, and between them, there are several other points, also 2 islands, 
Several rocks called Pulo Pamooja, and Pulo Proute; and 2 rocks, called Carang-Malan-Toole, and Ca- 
rang-Malan-Dooyong, which lie about a league off shore. 
Carang-Malan-Dooyong, the easternmost of these rocks, is the largest, being as high as a 
small vessel’s hull, and bears W. 28°N. from the West point of Calabat Bay, distant 4 or 5 
miles; and when on with Goonong Marass and a little hill, it bears S. 35° E. 
-Carang-Malan-Toole, about the height of a boat above water, is 3 or 4 miles off shore, 
and about the same distance W. 17°S. from the rock last mentioned, and bears from Pulo 
Proute N.6°E. Nearer the shore, lies another rock called Carang-Malan-Goonting, which 
bears from Pulo Proute E. 18° N., and from Carang-Malan-Dooyong W. 12°S. 
Anchorageto The soundings about 2 or 3 miles outside of these rocks, vary from 17 to 26 fathoms, 
wun. and they are steep to, but a ship may anchor to the eastward of them, off Tanjong Malaloo 
in 13 fathoms, with that point S.61° W., Pulo Proute S.66° W., Caran-Malan-Dooyong 
W. 3° S., Carang-Malan-Toole W. 18° S., and Carang-Malan- Goonting W. 20° S. 


sougy Bolco SONGY BOOLOO, bearing S.65°E., about 5 miles from Tanjong Goonting, is the 
principal town near the North end of Banca, and frequented by the country traders: the 
bay is about 4 leagues in extent from Tanjong Goonting to Tanjong Beeat, but occupied by 
shoal water to the distance of 3 miles from the shore. 

Ships in want of water, may anchor under Tanjong Goonting in 5 or 6.fathoms, with it 
bearing N, 18° E., the S. W. extreme of the bay, (a long low point) 8. 32° W., Songy Boo- 
loo S. 83° E., and the watering place which is about 14 mile inside of Tanjong Goonting, 
N.61°E. Ora ship may anchor in 5 fathoms, abreast of Songy Booloo, bearing N. 52° E., 
Tanjong Goonting N. 20° W., Monopin Hill S. 33° W., and Tanjong Beeat the western- 
most extreme §.49° W.., off shore about 3 miles. 


Yo sail MIDDLE PASSAGE, formed between Macclesfield and Clement’s Straits, has for- 


ee 


Middfe Pas merly been adopted by several ships which proceeded betwixt Banca and Billiton; but it is 
pr suas, now little frequented, being more intricate than Macclesfield Strait. A ship intending to 
proceed through it, should, in coming from S. Westward, steer betwixt Entrance Point and 


Vansittart’s Shoals, toward Middle Island, borrowing on the East side of the channel until 
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Sandy Island is approached. ‘There are 2 shoals between Barn Island and the S. E. part of 
Middle Island, and a passage nearly in mid-channel, by leaving a shoal on each side; but 

the best passage is to the eastward of them: a ship ought, therefore, to keep within a mile of 

the West side of Sandy Island, and bring it to bear S. W. byS.; by keeping it on this 
bearing, but nothing to the southward, she will pass clear to the eastward of the outer shoal, 
which will be easily discerned by the discoloured water. Having passed this shoal, a nor- 
therly course should be steered, keeping at least a league from the East side of Middle Is- 

land; if the weather is clear, Gaspar Island will soon be seen bearing about N. by W., which 
should be passed on the East side at the distance of 3 to 5 or 6 miles. Whilst Gaspar Is- 

land is visible, do not bring it to the eastward of South, which will carry a ship in the fair - 
channel to the eastward of the Magdalen’s Shoal. Being clear of the latter, by sinking Gas- and tom 
par Island under the horizon, if the weather is clear, or getting into lat. 1°50'S., a direct the chin” 
course about N. N. W. may be steered, if bound into the China Sea, to pass between Pulo ** 
Aor and Pulo Domar, the latter bearing from Gaspar Island N. 19° W., distant 110 leagues. 

The depths in this track, will increase from 18 and 20 fathoms near Gaspar Island and the 
adjacent shoals, to 26 or 28 fathoms eastward of Pulo Lingin, and to 30 or 34 fathoms, as 


Pulo Aor, or Pulo Domar is approached. 


CLEMENT'S STRAIT, may be adopted occasionally, if winds or other circumstances Directions ter 
favor the passage through it, in preference to that through Macclesfield Strait; which pro- trove Cle 
bably, will seldom be experienced. Should a ship, however, coming from the southward in- ee 
tend to proceed through Clement's Strait, she ought to steer up to the westward of Shoal- 
Water-Island and the shoals to the southward of it, giving them a birth of 3 or 4 miles in 
passing: when clear of that island, to avoid the S. Eastern extremity of the Vansittart’s 
Shoals, she must haul to the eastward until the peak of Saddle Island bears N. by E., then 
steer for it, and pass mid-channel betwixt it and South Island. 

There is a good channel about 3 miles wide, betwixt the N. E. end of Vansittart’s Shoals 

and Low Island, through which a ship may proceed into Macclesfield Strait, or Middle 
Passage, if circumstances should render that necessary; and in such case, she may pass to 
the westward of Low Island, giving it a birth of 2 miles. But to proceed through Clements’ 
Strait, after passing about mid-channel betwixt Saddle Island and South Island, a course 
about North will be proper, to pass midway between Barn Island and North Island, or 
rather nearest to the latter; this track is requisite to avoid a sunken rock about 6 or 8 fa- 
thoms in diameter, having only 14 fathom water upon it, and 8 to 10 fathoms all round. 
Saddle Island bears from it S. by W. 4 W. 3 or 4 miles, North Island E. by N. about the 
same distance, Barn Island W. by S., and it lies nearly North from the reef that stretches 
about 14 mile eastward of Saddle Island. Having passed through this narrow part of the 
strait, with North Island bearing East or E. by S., a direct course may be steered to pass on 
the East side of Gaspar Island, if bound into the China Sea; or to the N. Eastward, if 
bound to the coast of Borneo, taking care to give a birth of at least 2 leagues to the N. W. 
coast of Billiton, as sunken rocks are interspersed throughout Treacherous Bay, which is si- 
tuated between Long Island and the group of islands at the N. W. end of Billiton. 

Excepting Macclesfield Strait, Clements’ Strait is the best and widest passage amongst 
the islands which lie between the S. E. point of Banca and Billiton; there being no known - 

dangers in it besides those already mentioned, if a ship keep in the fair channel, where the 
depths are generally from 16 to 20 fathoms. 2 
If coming from the East, and bound to the northward through any of the straits of Gas- 
par, steer to make SHOE ISLAND, situated in lat. 3° 473’ S., lon. 108° 2’ E. by chronometers Geo, site of 
from Batavia: from thence, steer N. W. which will lead you betwixt Shoal-W ater-Island 
‘and a long low island off the S. W. part of Billiton, where the water will deepen to 22 and 
24 fathoms sandy bottom. Should you make the S. E. part of Billiton, coast along in 11 


Geo. site of 
Pulo Toty; 
and direc- 
tions to sail 
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or 12 fathoms until Shoal-Water Island 1s seen bearing about West, 4 leagues distant; the 
water will then deepen, and when Saddle Island is discerned to the N. N. W.., steer to pass 
midway between it and South Island, 1f bound through Clements’ Strait ; but if Maccles- 
field Strait is to be chosen, steer a little more westerly, to pass betwixt the "North end of the 
Vansittart's Shoals and Low, and Sandy Islands, keeping within 2 or 3 miles of the west 
sides of these islands in passing, tien steer near the West side of Pulo Leat, conforming 
to the directions in the beginning of this section, for proceeding through Macclesfield Strait. 
It is sometimes very dificult. to get to the northward through any of these straits in the 
northerly monsoon, and even so late as March, calms and faint airs, with a constant sou- 
therly current have been known to prevent ships from making any progress to the north- 
ward, and obliged them to lie at anchor for several days together. At this season it is im- 
proper to attempt the passage to the northward, through any of these straits; ina small ship, 
the passa ge close along the West coast of Borneo ought to be prefered. . _ 


SHIPS ce CHINA, intending to proceed through Gaspar Straits, may proceed by the 
westernmost 1, called Macclestield Strait, if not very late in the season; and it probably 
aes to be chosen as the best at all times. 

eparting from Pulo Domar, a course should be steer ed for Pulo Toty, in lat. 0° 58’ S., 
lon. 105° 42’ E., bearing from Pulo Domar, S. 6° E. distant 75 leagues, or 23 miles E. fon 


_ the latter by chr onometer; if a southerly current is experienced after leaving Pulo Domar, 


it will probably set to the S, Eastward, as the distance is increased to the South of the equa- 
tor, for which make allowance in thick weather, when observations are not obtained, or when 
the wind draws to N. Westward. Pulo Docan bears nearly S. W. by W. about 3 leagues 
from Pulo Toty, and the depths are from 20 to 15 fathoms mud, in a safe channel between 
them; but pass to the East of Pulo Toty at 4 to 6 leagues distance, or even far eh if the 
wind incline from N. Eastward. 

Havin ; ae Pulo Toty, from which Gaspar Island bears S. 44° E: distant 40 leagues, 
steer an E. 5. Easterly course, to get on the meridian of the latter Island before you get into 
lat. 1°50°S. in order to pass to the East of the Magdalen’s Shoal, and all the dangers ad- 
jacent to the coast of Banca, by entering the straits on the East side of Gaspar Island: af- 

terward, haul to the S. Westward, to pass on the West side of Pulo Leat within 13 or 2 miles, 
to avoid the Discovery Rock. 

The foregoing directions, are only applicable to ships which come from China very early in 
the season, when N. Westerly winds sometimes prevail; but the best route to pursue, in ge- 
neral, particularly in the latter part of the northerly monsoon, when 8S. E. and FE asterly 
winds are often experienced between Banca and Billiton, is to steer for the North Natunas 
if not certain of your longitude, and pass 5 or 6 leagues to the westward of them, and the 
islands which lie off the western part of the Great Natuna, in order to give a birth to ¢ 
shoals that lie from 2 to 34 leagues S. S. Westerly from N.W. Island: from hence, steer to 
pass to the West of Haycock Island, te avoid Diana’s Shoal, and proceed to the southward, 
leaving Victory and Barren Islands to the West, and Camel Island, St. Julian, and St. Es 
prit Islands to the eastward, if the wind admit; otherwise, you may pass through the most 
convenient channel between these islands, which are all thought to be safe, with soundiigs 
from 20 to 35 fathoms. Having passed the St. Esprit Islands, steer to fall in with Gaspar 
Island bearing to the 8. Westward, taking care to get to the East of its meridian before you 
pass the Magdalen’ s Shoal; the soundings j in this track are generally from 20 to 27 fathoms. 
When Gaspar Island is discerned bearing from South to S. W., steer to pass it on the East 
side at a convenient distance, and pass Pulo Leat on the West side within | or 2 miles, nor 
Stand farther than 24 miles at most from it in working, when abreast of the Discovery Shoal. 

Having brought the West point of Pulo Leat to bear N. by E., steer out of the sirait with 
this bearing, or in working, it may be kept between North and N. by E.4 E. If working 
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out between Vansittart’s Shoals, and the shoal patches off the South end of Banca, Entrance 
Point must be kept between N.4 E. and N. W. by N., or that point bearing North to N. 
by W., is a safe guide with a leading wind. With either of these marks, steer S. by W. until 
the low land that joins the hills on Banca, is sunk under the horizon ; and to avoid the Fairlie 
Rock, sink Shoal Water Island by the time it bears N. E. by E., observing that Entrance 
Point must not bear to the westward of N. by W., when the distance from it is increased to 
8 leagues. When this point is distant 53 or 6 leagues, bearing to the northward, a direct 
course may be steered to fall in with the Two Brothers, if N. Westerly winds prevail; but 
it will be prudent to make the North Watcher, when the winds are S. Easterly. 

Proceeding through Macclesfield Strait, when S. E. winds predominate, borrow near to 
Pulo Leat and the East side cf the channel, to be enabled to pass clear out, without falling 
to leeward upon the shoal banks and overfalls projecting from the South end of Banca. The 
soundings in the strait, are generally 17 and 18 fathoms in mid-channel, increasing abreast 
of the West point of Pulo Leat to 24 or 28 fathoms; from thence, the depths decrease to 
12 and 11 fathoms, in passing out of the strait to the southward of Entrance Put. The 
bottom in many places is mud,, but often it consists of coarse sand, shells and stones, and 
in some places rocky, particularly near the shoals on the Banca side. About 14 mile west- 
ward from the small island adjoining to the West Point of Pulo Leat, the bottom is also 


rocky and improper for anchorage. 
' : 


RETURNING FROM CHINA, very late in the season, 8.5. Westerly winds in the to sat trom 


southern part of the China sea, are liable to set you over to the eastward amongst the islands ward : 
iroug 


adjacent to the coast of Borneo. Should this happen so late as June, it would be tedious ci ments 


Strait late 


getting to the southward; in such case, you may steer for the N.W. end of Billiton, and inte 


season. 


pass through Clements’ Strait. The island of Billiton is high uneven land, and its coasts, 
which have never been well explored, are lined with many dangers, and islands of various 
sizes. The outermost island of the group, adjoining to the N. W. end of Billiton, is in lat. 
2° 35'S., and bears nearly S. W. 4 S. from the island Souroutou, distant about 23 leagues. 

Having approached the N. W. end of Billiton, (which may be seen about.8 leagues) give 

a birth of 4 or 5 miles to the group of islands contiguous to It, and a direct course must be 
steered to the S. W., to pass the N. W. end of Long Island about the same distance ; for 
TREACHEROUS BAY, fronting the coast of Billiton is very dangerous, having many 
sunken rocks at 4 and 5 miles distance from the shore, and the coast is barren and destitute 
of fresh water. _ The fleet under Captain Clements, went into this bay in search of fresh 
water, in July, 1781; and the Mansfield and Pigot both struck, and lay some time upon 
the sunken rocks, N. W. Island then bearing N. 26° E. 6 or 7 miles, outer extreme of Long 
Island S. 50° W., Gaspar Island N. 67° W., off Billiton 4 or 5 miles. 

After passing the N. W. end of Long Island, a S.S. Westerly course should be followed 
toward North Island, then a southerly one, to pass to the westward of North and South 
Islands, nearly in mid-channel, betwixt them and Saddle Island. When through the chan- 
nel between these islands, continue a southerly course, taking care not to bring Saddle Island 
to the eastward of N. by E., until you are 10 or 11 miles to the southward of it, in order to 
avoid the S. E. angle of Vansittart’s Shoals, then steer westerly to give a birth to Shoal 
Water Island and the shoals to the South of it, and particularly to Fairlie Rock, by leaving 
all these dangers to the S. Eastward; when clear of them, steer a direct course to fall in with 
the North Watcher. | | Ns 


PARTICULAR INSTRUCTIONS for sailing through Clements’ Strait, are given in the 
preceding pages; and the islands and dangers contiguous to it and the other branches of the 
straits of Gaspar, are described at the beginning of this section. 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS from BANCA STRAIT to PULO 
AOR. ISLANDS and DANGERS adjacent to the PASSAGE: 
also DIRECTIONS for RHIO STRAIT. 


WHEN CLEAR of Frederic Hendric Rocks at the North end of Banca Strait, and 
bound into the China Sea, steer N. by E. to pass between the Seven Islands and Pulo Taya, 
in regular soundings, increasing from 7 to 12 or 14 fathoms as the islands are approached. 

to sittrom In thick weather or in the night, the lead may be useful as a guide, to discover if there is 

to the any oblique current, for the depth will generally decrease over a bottom of ouze mixed with 

northwar®’. sand toward the Sumatra Coast, and increase near the Seven Islands over an ouzy or muddy 
bottom ; but these islands must be approached with caution in the night, on account of the 
rock near the westernmost of them, for the soundings do not always to a certainty, point out 
its proximity. 


Geo.sieot PULO TOOJOO, i.e. SEVEN ISLANDS, lie in 2 groups, extending 7 or 8 miles 

tai” in Jatitude, the southernmost consisting of 3 islands, being separated from the others of the 
northern group ; the N. Westernmost of these islands are in lat. 1° 8’ S., lon. 105° 24! E., or 
about 10 miles East of Monopin Hill.* Some of them are seen from the northern extremity 
of Banca, being generally high, and may be discerned 8 or 9 leagues: they are all covered 
with trees except the westernmost, which is a Barren Rocky Islet, with a small rock just 
above water to the W. N. W. of it, distant 1 or 2 miles; this renders a cautious approach 

Palo Docan, Necessary in the night, or in thick weather. Pulo Docan, bears about E. N. E. from the 
Seven Islands 4 or 5 leagues, and the channel between it and them, has 15 and 16 fathoms 
regular soundings. : : 


Geo. steot = PULO TAYA, or SAIA, in lat. 0°452’S., lon. 104° 58’ E., distant 34 miles N. 503° W. 
mue"y* from the N. Westernmost of the Seven Islands, bears from Pulo Docan W. by N. zN.; 
being high, it may be seen 11 or 12 leagues in clear weather, and near it on the East side, 
lie 2 rocky islets. ITLCHESTER SHOALS, to the northward of Pulo Taya, appear to be 
imperfectly known, and are much in the way of ships steering from Pulo Taya toward the 
ticheter East point of Lingin. The Ilchester returning from China in 1754, had thick weather after 
shea: passing Pulo Aor, and in hauling to the W.S. W., struck on a shoal, December 12th, at 4. 
P. M., on which there was 2% fathoms sand and mud ; she got off, by throwing the sails aback, 
after being about 10 minutes aground. When on it, the weather was thick, and 2 hummocks 
bearing N.N. Westerly, thought to be the East point of Lingin, or the islands contiguous to 
it, was the only land visible; and by computation from the succeeding noon observation, the 
shoal appeared to lie in lat.0°28’S. After anchoring near it on the West side, in 18 fa- 
thoms, and weighing on the following morning, she steered S. 5S. W. and S. W. byS. 6 or 7 
leagues, made Pulo Taya bearing S. E. by S. about 3 leagues, and passed to the westward 
of it; having experienced about 20 miles of westerly current from leaving Pulo Aor. 
The brig, Tweed, in December, 1799, shoaled suddenly in working into Lingin Bay, from 
18 to 3 fathoms hard ground, on the western part of the Ilchester Shoals, with Pulo Taya 
bearing S. 3 W., distant 44 leagues, tacked immediately and steered S.S. E., deepening to 
8 fathoms, then steered W. by S., and had overfalls from 20, to 10, 9, and 8 fathoms. 
The Forth, in 1803, grounded on the West part of the Ilchester Shoals, with the small 
_ island off the East point of Lingin bearing N. by E. 4 E., distant about 12 miles. 
* Lieut. Ross, on the 22d December, 1812, by chronometers and cross bearings, made the N. Westernmost of 


the Seven Islands 11} miles East of Monopin Hill ; whereas, Capt. Lestock Wilson’s observations in 1789, placed 
the westernmost rock, nearly on the meridian of that hill. 
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— Iichester Shoals were probably those seen by Captain Cowman, in the ship Magdalen, on 
his passage from New York to China, 17th August, 1806, for it appears by the following 
extract taken from his journal, that there are several shoal patches near this situation. ‘ At 
2 P.M. passed amongst some shoals, appearing to have no more than 2 or 3 feet water upon 
them in some places; Pulo Taya on with some of the shoals bore 8.41° W., Lingin Point 
then N. 27° W., other patches nearly dry, about 14 mile N. E. by E. from the ship, and in 
sounding, we had never less than 17 fathoms.” If these bearings are correct, the shoals ap- 
pear to lie farther eastward than generally supposed, and are greatly in the way of ships: to 
avoid them in coming from the northward, Lingin Point should have a good birth, and it 
seems advisable not to haul to the westward to make Pulo Taya until near its parallel, or 
after having passed lat. 0° 32’ S. 


LINGIN, or LINGA, is a large island, extending E. N. E. and W.N.W. about 16 Geo. site of 
leagues, its North part being situated on the equator. There is a mountain on its southern Islands. ear 


part, with 2 remarkable peaks* near each other, rising like spires from its summit, and Tan- © 


jong Eang the S. E. extremity of the island projects out into a point, in lat. 0°20 S., ton. 
105° 4’ E., having islets and rocks around ; it is formed of a hill, joined to the hich land in 
the interior by a neck of low land, and often mistaken for an island. The N.E. side of 
Lingin has several islands near it, and those called the Dominos in lat. 0° 10/ S., are mode- 
rately elevated, the outermost of which, or East Domino, bears about North 3 leagues from 
Lingin East Point, and nearly the same distance from the opposite shore, having rocks pro- 
jecting from it to the South, and close to the eastward of this small island, the depth 1s 14 
fathoms ; about 3 leagues off the N. EF. part of Lingin, from 10 to 15 fathoms are the com- 
mon depths; and irregular, from 14 to 22 fathoms, close to the rocks at the East Point. 


Coming from N. Eastward, and bound into Lingin Road, round the East point of the foil into 


island at a moderate distance, then steer westward for the anchorage, observing not to bor- 
row too near the South coast, as the Stirling Castle was wrecked on a shoal that projects 
from the Third Point, counting westward from the East point of the island, which has 16 
feet water on it, and 12 or 14 fathoms close to. If coming from Banca Straif, pass to the 
westward of Pulo Taya, and steer for the high land to the eastward of Lingin Peak, giving 
a moderate birth to Pulo Sinkep, which forms the West side of the channel, and in working, 
it may be approached within 3 miles in 6 or 5 fathoms: the soundings are not always re- 
gular, but they will «lecrease gradually as the road is approached. The anchorage is 5 or 6 
miles off shore, in 5 or 44 fathoms mud, with Pulo Taya bearing about S.S.E., the East 
point of Lingin East southerly, about 23 or 3 miles to the S. Eastward of Pulo Kelumbo, 
a small island that lies about 4 miles S.S. Eastward from the mouth of the nver, which 
issues from the peak, and upon its banks the town of Lingin is situated. The country tra- 
ders, touch here at times with opium, for which in return, they receive tin, pepper, rattans, 
and some gold ; but the inhabitants being treacherous, and addicted to piracy, this. island is 
not often visited, for a ship intending to touch here, must be well armed, constantly prepared 
to repel any assault that may be made by their armed proas. 

Lingin Bay, is of semicircular form, exposed to southerly and easterly winds, as large 
ships are obliged to lie far out, on account of shoal water, extending from the mouth of the 
river around Pulo Kelumbo and its adjoining islets. 

Ships may also steer for the bay, by passing to the eastward of Pulo Taya, the channel 
being about 3 leagues wide between it and the Ilchester Shoals ;-in such case, borrow near 
Pulo Taya, then steer N. W. by W. and N. W., afterward, more northerly for the road. 


PULO SINKEP, PULO SLIAR, and PULO POONOOBOO, form a group of 3 


* Called sometimes, the Asses Ears. 
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islands, with some adjoining islets, stretching from the 8. W. part of Lingin 6 or 7 leagues 
to the southward ; Pulo Sinkep, the easternmost of these, 1s high, and being separated from 
each other by narrow inlets, they appear as one large island. | 


STRAIT OF DASSEE, called also Labooan Dadong, formed between this group and 
the S. W. end of Lingin, has soundings generally from 7 to 14 fathoms, and may be navi- 

ted with care, in ships of moderate size, as this is a short route from Lingin Road to the 
Straits of Dryon. If bound from Lingin Road to the westward, through the Strait of Dassee, 
steer out to the South and S. Westward, till near the N. E. part of Pulo Sinkep, to give a 
birth to the islets off Tanjong Datoo, the West point of Lingin Bay, and the extensive shoal 
which stretches from thence to the road. Having passed about mid-channel between the 
islets off Tanjong Datoo and those near the southern shore, steer for the S. West Point of 
Lingin, and the depths will be 12 and 14 fathoms near the islets and rocks on the South side 
of the strait, and 9 or 10 fathoms toward the Lingin shore ; the bottom hard in the eastern 
part of the strait, and soft to the westward. Having passed the S. W. point of Lingin, steer 
about West in soundings of 11, to 9, and 8 fathoms soft ground, and pass to the northward 
of Tree Island or Green Island about 2 milcs distant, in 7, 8, or 9 fathoms, then steer to 


the N. West for the Straits of Dryon. 


DOGGER BANKS, situated to the S. Eastward of Pulo Panjang, are considerably in 
the way of ships sailing between Banca Strait and Pulo Aor, in thick weather, or in the 
night ; for the true situation of these 2 banks (which are thought to lie near each other) is 
not correctly known. 

The Crown Prince, Danish Indiaman, struck on 1 of them in 1748, and had seen Pulo 
Panjang about $ an hour before bearing N. W. by N.; the soundings near it decreased from 


— 25, to 24, 23, and 19 fathoms coarse sand, close to the edge of the bank, on which ripplings 


were seen when she struck. 

Jurian Verburg, sent in the Bark Ryder from Batavia, to examine Banca Strait in 176], 
found 1 of these banks, called by him Geldria’s Shoal; he had only 1 and 14 fathoms water 
on it, coarse sand with shells, and 7 fathoms at its extremity. From the shoal, Pulo Pan- 
jang bore N. W. by N. northerly, Ragged Island N. 18° W., distant about 14 miles, and a 
rock above water appearing like a boat N. N. W., he made the shoal in lat 0° 30’ North, 
which seems too much to the southward, for Ragged Island, and more particularly the rock 
mentioned, which lies on a reef about 2 leagues to the southward of that island, could not 
be discerned from lat. 0° 30’ N. 

Captain Dempster, returning from China in the Ganges, struck on 1 of these shoals at 
9 P.M. 27th May, 1784; the helm was immediately put down, and the ship came about in 
34 fathoms rocks ; stood off N. E. by E., and anchored in 20 fathoms sand, the water having 
deepened as fast as the lead could be hove. At day-light, Pulo Panjang in sight from the 
deck bearing N. W. by N., 2 small islands W. by S. distant about 7 leagues, with several 
small hummocks between it and them, appearing like low islands; the rippling on the reef 
then S. W. about $a mile. Observed lat. was 0°37’ N., and the weather being hazy, pre- 
vented Lingin from being seen. The reef appeared to stretch E. N. E. and W.S. W. about 
a mile, and half that breadth, having on it great overfalls from 2 to 6 fathoms, and the boat 
on 1 part, found only 6 feet coral rock. At a small distance to the southward, the boat 
had 17 and 18 fathoms, to the northward 20 and 22 fathoms, and_16 fathoms close to the 
reef. The sea did not break on it, although Captain Dempster saw in 1 part the appear- 
ance of a rock even with the waters edge, there being only a rippling upon the reef when they 
examined it. 

Probably the shoals seen by these ships, are one and the same, for Pulo Panjang bears 
N. W. by N. from both, although Verburgh describes that examined by him, to consist of 
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coarse sand and shells, and the latitude also disagrees considerably, but perhaps it ought not 
to be depended upon: these dangers are in lon. 105° 14’ E. 
The West end of Pulo Panjang being high land, is sometimes mistaken at a distance for 


Bintang Hill. 
FROM BANCA STRAIT, if bound into the China sea, after having steered about N.. to salt trom 


by E., and having passed between the Seven Islands and Pulo Taya, when 5 leagues to the toPue au. 
eastward of the latter, steer N. E. by N., to give a birth to the Ilchester Shoals, and to cross | 
the equator in 20 or 21 fathoms. From hence, steer about N. N. E. 3 E., until past the 
Dogger Banks, observing not to come under 24 or 25 fathoms between lat. 0° 30’ N., and 
0°45’ N., by which means, these dangers will be avoided. Having passed to the eastward 
of them in 25 or 26 fathoms, or having got into the latitude last mentioned, steer N. N. W. 
until in Jat. 1°0' N.; being then abreast of Ragged Island, and Pulo Panjang, a N. W. by 
N. course will lead you fair to the eastward of Pulo Aor, if there is no lateral current, in 


soundings from 29 to 33 fathoms fine grey sand, or sometimes sand and mud. 


TO ENTER RHIO STRAIT, when coming from the S. E., or southward, pass along oss trom 

the East coast of Lingin at any convenient distance, in soundings from 14 to 18 fathoms, ward int 

iving a birth of 3 or 4 miles to the islands off its N. E. part. Having passed these, steer to“ 
the N. W. for Pulo Rodong, which may be approached within 1 or 2 miles at the N. E. and 

North parts, in soundings of 10 to 12 fathoms: this island is of considerable size, with a 
peaked hill situated in lat. 1°21/S., and bears North from the northern part of Lingin, dis- 
tant 3 or 4 leagues. J*rom Pulo Rodong, steer N. Westerly toward the entrance of the strait, 
keeping Table Hill, situated on the South part of Pulo Gallatt, which is flat at the summit, 
a little on the larboard bow. In entering the strait, borrow toward the islets near Pulo Gal- 
latt, as the Topies or Five Islands, forming the East side of the entrance, have shoals ex- 
tending 3 or 4 miles to the S.S. W., and 1 or 2 miles from their western sides: the sound- 
ings will decrease to 8 and 10 fathoms inside, and in some parts to 54 or 6 fathoms. When 
clear of the Five Islands, which lie to the W. N. W. of Long Island, (and between which 
is a passage, but not so wide as the western channel,) steer North and N. by E. for Rhio 
Town, and pass between the island off the S. W. point of Bintang, and Pulo Sootoo the 
other island to the westward ; for shoals extend from the latter in a N. Westerly direction, 
nearly to the West side of the strait, and a shoal mud bank projects from it to the S.S. West- 
ward. The S. W. point of Bintang Island, called Tanjong Bantang, is 5 or 6 miles to the 
southward of.Rhio, and after passing it, continue to steer northward until abreast of Rhio 
Point, if to stop there ; the common anchorage is in 5 or 6 fathoms to the northward of the ort of Rito. 
point, under Pulo Beringa, in lat.0° 57’ N. Rhio was formerly a port of great trade, but 
having suffered severely at various times, by requisitions of the Dutch, and piratical invasion, 
it affords few articles of merchandize at present; and is not frequented, except by small 


country traders, with the view of procuring a little pepper, or tin. 


To sail from 


DEPARTING from RHIO, and bound to the northward, avoid the shoal to the west- Te sil trom 
ward of Pulo Beringa, by borrowing on the East side of the strait, toward it and close to pour strait; 
Pulo Tercoli, the next island, as the rocky banks to the southward of the latter, are not al- 
ways easily discerned. From the North part of the largest bank, dry at low water, Capt. 
Robert Scott, had Bintang Hill bearing N.27°E., the East part of Pulo Tercoli low and 
sandy N.21° W., distant 34 miles, West part of ditto N. 30° W., First Hill to the south- 
ward of the strait W.5°S. 

From the N: W. part of the bank, East point of Pulo Tercoli bore N. 11° W., West point 
of ditto N.23°W., distant from this island not more than 3 miles, the first hill to the south- 
ward of the strait W. 3° N., Little Luban N.61° W., Bintang Hill N. 31° E. 
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These banks are very dangerous, particularly in coming from the northward with a flood 
tide, if you do not keep near to Pulo Tercoli, as the channel is greatly contracted by them. 
Having passed Pulo Tercoli, steer westward, and the depth will increase as Pulo Luban is 
approached ; and after rounding the West end of this island, and Little Luban, at a moderate 
distance, the course is about North to pass nearly in mid-channel toward the North entrance 
of the strait, or rather nearest the western side, In various soundings from 10 to 20 fathoms. 
There are several shoals contiguous to the shores on each side, which render it necessary for 
those unacquainted to keep a boat sounding a-head, when sailing through this strait; but the 
Pan Shoal. PAN SHOAL, situated at the North entrance of the strait, nearly in mid-channel, is the 
. greatest danger, being extensive and rocky, sometimes visible at low water. There is a safe 
passage on either side of it, but that on the West side, between it and Pulo Battam, is not so 
wide as the other to the eastward between it and Bintang, although either may be adopted, if 
the land is approached close. When the North extreme of Bintang bore E. by N., the North 
extreme of Pulo Battam W. N. W., Barbucit Hill N. 4 E., the shoal was in one with Bintang 
Hill bearing E. by S.15S., distant about $a mile. Its eastern extremity bears 8. 4° W. from 
Barbucit Hill, and its western extremity S. by E. } E. from Johore Hill, and its centre bears 
E. S. E. from the N. E. point of Pulo Battam. To avoid this shoal, it is best to proceed 
by the eastern channel, keeping within 3 or 4 miles of the Bintang shore, in soundings of 13 
or 14 fathoms, to 18 and 20 fathoms toward the shoal ; and when the North extreme of Pulo = 
Batang is brought to bear W. byS., you are clear of it, and entered into the Strait of Sinca- 
pour. Barbucit Hill, kept North or N.1W., leads clear of it to the eastward ; and Johore 
Hill bearing about N. by W., leads clear of it to the westward. 
And back Coming from the northward into Rhio Strait, bring Johore Hill to bear N.N.W., or 
sraitor  Barbucit Hill N.4 W., then steer South, taking care not to bring the latter to the eastward 
rr of North; for in such case, you would be very near the Pan Shoal. Having passed it, and 
fairly entered the strait, the course is about South to round Little Luban about 2 or 3 cable’s 
lengths distance; then E. by S. and E.S. E., to pass at a small distance on the West sides 
of Pulo Tercoli and Pulo Beringa. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from BANCA STRAIT, 
through the STRAITS of DRYON: To return SOUTH- 
WARD, by the same ROUTE. 


Straits of STRAITS OF DRYON, or DURIAN, or rather the passage known by these names, 

Yrree’ is about 40 leagues in length from Pulo Varela to the Carimons; and on the West side, is 
bounded by the coast of Sumatra, False Durian, Sabon, and the contiguous islands ; on the 
East side, it is bounded by the islands off the South and West sides of Lingin, Great and 
Little Durian, and the adjacent islands. ; 

Tosilfrom Being abreast of Batacarang Point in 7 fathoms, and bound through these straits, steer 

ihe former, aDOUt N. N. W. 4 W. toward Pulo Varela, distant about 22 leagues; but the bank along 
the Sumatra coast in this space being very flat, the soundings are the best guide, by keeping 
in from 54 to 7 fathoms; and in working, the coast may be approached to 5 fathoms. The 
tides near the shore, are generally strong ; in the offing they are irregular, and currents some- 
times prevail. 


palo Varele  PULO VARELA, or Barallah, in about lat. 0°54'/S., bearing W. 2S. from Pulo Taya 
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about 12 or 13 leagues, is of middling height, and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues. You may 
anchor at the S. W. side, and procure water, which is got on the island; but this ought only 
to be done in case of -necessity, as the piratical proas which lurk about these islands, have 
been known to assault and massacre the crews of boats, sent on shore to procure water at this 
isand.* ‘There are some islets and rocks contiguous to Pulo Varela, which are steep to; the 
channel to the northward, between it and the small islands contiguous to the South end of 
Pulo Sinkep and Pulo Sliar, is safe, with soundings from 10 to 16 fathoms water, by giving 
a birth to Reef Island, which bounds the N. W. part of the passage, but the channel to the 
southward, betwixt Pulo Varela and the cvast, is more frequented and better known than 
the northern ctiannel. | 

In passing through it, keep in 11 or 12 fathoms toward Pulo Varela, to give a birth to To tall bee 
the spit of hard ground projecting from Tanjong Bon, which is steep from 5 fathoms; but sma 
in working, tt may be approached occasionally to 6 or 7 fathoms. Being through the narrow 
part of the passave between ‘Tanjong Bon and Pulo Varela, which is about 5 miles wide, a 
course N. W. by W. should be steered for the Calantigas, keeping along the coast in 9 to 12 
fathoms ; with a working wind. the Sumatra coast may be approached to 6 or 7 fathoms. 
In this track, the tides must be particularly attended to, for they are often irregular, and 
sometimes set out of Jambee River to the N. Eastward 23 or 3 miles per hour. 

Reef Island, distant about 5 leagues N. Westward from Pulo Varela, is a flat low island, 
often mistaken for the latter, in coming from the northward. When steering toward the Ca- 
lantigas, the southernmost of these islands must not be brought more westerly than N. W. 
by N., until Reef {sland is bearing to the southward of E. by S., to avoid a reef which the 
ship Speke struck upon, bearing about S. E. from the South Calantiga 3 or 4 leagues, and 
W.4N. from Reef Island, with 10 fathoms water close to: a small black rock is sometimes 
seen upon it, about the height of a boat. Betwixt this reef and the Calantigas, there is a 
safe passage on the East side of these islands, by rounding the northernmost about 14 mile 
off, in 6 or 7 fathoms ; the soundings in this passage are generally from 7 to 9 fathoms 
muddy bottoin, sometimes sand, but the western channel is preferable. 


CALANTIGAS, in about lat. 0° 35' S., bearing nearly N. W. by W. from Pulo Varela sitisss 
11 or 12 leagues, are 5 islands extending about 7 miles nearly N. 15° E. and opposite; the 
3 principal islands are high, and may be seen 8 leagues, and the others, 5 or 6 leagues from 
the deck. There is 7 fathoms close to these islands, and off the South end of the southern- 
most, lie 2 rocks, each about the size of a long boat ;f when bearing N. N. E., all the islands 
are in 1, and they open when the southernmost bears N.by W. $ W. Having approached 
these islands, give a birth of 23 miles to the southernmost, to avoid the 2 rocks that lie near 
it, and by keeping about the same distance to the westward of them, the depths will be 
mostly from 9 to 10 fathoms mud in the fair channel: in working, the coast may be ap- 
proached to 6 fathoms; and from this depth, to 9 or 10 fathoms toward the islands, is a 
favorable track for that purpose 
Having passed the Calantigas, a course about North and N.4W. should be steered for 
the southernmost of the Three Brothers, distant about 22 leagues, and bearing N. 4 W. from 
them: the Sumatra coast may be approached in working to 7 or 8 fathoms, but the spit that 
stretches out from Tanjong Bassoo, to the N. Westward of the Calantigas, being steep to, 
ought to have a birth in passing. The best guide, is to keep in 14 to 16 fathoms, taking 
care not to deepen above 18 or 19 fathoms to the eastward, particularly as the distance from 
the Calantigas is increased, for the ground on that side is foul and improper for anchorage. 


Directions. 


* The ship Herculus, was attacked by 17 large proas near this place, and narrowly escaped being taken by them. 
+ The Althea’s journal, states, that no rocks were seen in a southerly direction, but 2 small rocks were ob= 
served ta the N.W., about 2 miles off shore. 


Three Bro- 
thers. 


(Crreat and 
LittleDurian. 


To sai} to- 
ward the 
Brothers; 


and throngh 


~ the eastern 
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To the N. Westward of these islands about 4 or 5 miles, there are some spots with 7 to 9 
fathoms sand ; but in steering about North, the depths will increase to 14 and 16 fathoms, 
which ought to be preserved, by edging a little to the eastward when they decrease, and 
hauling to the westward when the water deepens. 


THREE BROTHERS, extend nearly North and South about 12 miles, the southern- 
most being the largest and highest, although of small extent, and may be seen at 6 leagues 
distance. It lies in lat. 0°31'N., and on the N. E. side, there is a white cliff or rock, 
which makes this island remarkable. The Middle Brother is not so high as the southern 
1, and lies North from it 3 miles. The North Brother is smaller and lower than the 
other 2, and is sometimes cailed the Round Brother: it lies to the N. N. Westward of 
the middle 1 about 3 or 4 miles, and betwixt them, there is a safe passage with 11 to 17 
fathoms water, now frequently used. Ships going through it, should haul close round the 
Middle Brother, to give a birth to the rock above water, situated on the extremity of the 
reef that projects from the North Brother about 2 miles to the S. E., and is partly dry at 
low water: an extensive shoal in the offing, bounds the channel to the eastward of these is- 
lands, having great overfalls near it, and only 3 or 4 fathoms rocks upon it in some parts. 


GREAT and LITTLE DRYON or DURIAN, situated about N. by W. from the 
Brothers, separated from each other by a narrow creek, are 2 high islands, bounding the 
straits on the N. E. side. [False Durian, to the westward of the Brothers, bounds the strait 
on the S. W. side, and has a peak on it; but the conical peak of Great Durian, being higher 
than any of the other land, is first discerned in coming from the southward. 

As the islands hereabout have a similar appearance, strangers ought to be careful in coming 
from the southward, not to mistake one for the other, for some ships have not been able to 
discern the proper passage.* 

When the peak of Great Duman is seen bearing about N. 4 W. or N. by W., you will be 
in the fair track, steer for the South Brother, which in one with Great Durian Peak, bears 
N. by W. When the Middle Brother is seen, it ought not to be brought to the westward 
of that peak until the Southern Brother is approached, on account of the shoal to the east- 
ward of these islands, for it extends considerably to the southward. The channel betwixt 
the shoal and the Brothers, is about 4 or 5 miles wide, having 16 and 17 fathoms on the 
East side, and 10 or 11 fathoms toward the Brothers. The channel to the westward of the 
Three Brothers, betwixt them and False Durian, has from 8 to 12 fathoms water, and is 
equally safe as that to the eastward of them. 


TO SAIL through the EASTERN CHANNEL, a birth of 2 miles should be given to 
the South and Middle Brothers, by rounding them in 10 or 11 fathoms, and deepening to 
12 or 13 fathoms on drawing near the North Brother, to avoid the reef projecting from it; 
but care must be taken not to stand far over toward the Eastern Shoal. This will not be 


approached too close, if the beach on the Middle Brother be kept well in sight from the 


deck ; or in working, if you get on the edge of the overfalls in standing to the eastward, im- 
mediately tack, and stand toward the Brothers to 10 or 11 fathoms. When the southern 
point of the Little or South Durian is approached, 3 islets near it called the Tombs will be 
discerned, and Sabon Hill bearing about W. 20° N. making like @ islands, which may be 
mistaken for the Carimons. Having passed the Middle and North Brothers on the East 
side, at 2 to 3 miles distance, haul to the westward, giving a birth of 1 or 1} mile to the 


* H. M. ship Buffalo, in October, 1808, coming from the southward, and not being able to discover the proper 
passage, got to the eastward of Durian ; she then stood to the northward amongst the islands betwixt Durian and 
Pulo Batang, through a safe passage with regular soundings, 6 fathoms mud the least water; although no navi- 
gable passage amongst these islands to the eastward of Durian, was formerly thought to exist. 
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Tombs and the southern part of Durian, as some rocks under water, lie scattered along 


toy 
that shore. 


Ms, 


i TO SAIL through the WESTERN CHANNEL, after the South Brother is approached Tossil 
steer to the westward of it at 14 or 2 miles distance, and proceed to the northward in 9 and Westers 
8 fathoms, about mid-channel between the other Brothers and the eastern part of False Du- 
ran, or rather nearest the latter, to avoid the foul ground contiguous to the Brothers, and 
and the rocks projecting from the N. E. end of False Durian. 

Having cleared the Brothers by either of these channels, Passage Islands will be seen to 
the N. W.; these are 2 small islands on the East side of the passage, having a flat island 
opposite to them, which lies on the West side of the passage. There is a channel to the 
eastward, betwixt these islands and Durian, which is not frequented, for it is not so conve- 
nient as the former; but in case of necessity, you may sail betwixt any of these islands, 
giving them a birth of 1 mile, as their points are generally rocky and foul ground. 

After leaving the Brothers, steer for the Passage Islands, in mid-channel, the depths will sige Tasnde. 
. be from 17 to 22 fathoms. When they are approached, Red Island, which lies off the 

N. W. part of Durian, will be discerned, known by 2 islets to the northward of it called the 

Twins; betwixt these and Middleburg Shoal, there is a safe passage, with care, in day-light; 
but as foul ground projects from the N. W. end of Red Island about 2 or 24 miles, and the 
depths being from 17 to 20 fathoms, with some overfalls, the channel to the westward is 


preferable. 
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_ MIDDLEBURG SHOAL, situated nearly midway between Red Island and the Sabon Middleburg 
shore, is about 14 mile in extent, steep to, on both sides. ‘ When the 2 Passage Islands are" 
nearly in one, they are in a line with the shoal bearing S. 34° E. ;* the rocks on it are dry at 
3 ebb, and with a good look out, it will generally be visible at high water. From the centre 
k of the shoal, Red Island bears E. 15° N., Sabon Peak W. 15°N, and the Peak of the 
: Little Carimon about N.W. by N., the Twins then open about a cable’s length to the 
, North of Red Island. If it is intended to pass to the eastward of the shoal, the best track 
, Seems to be about midway betwixt it and Red Island in 18 and 17 fathoms mud, which 
, Channel is about 3 miles wide, from Middleburg Shoal to another shoal detached about 13 
, or 2 miles from the N. W. part of Red Island, having 19 and 20 fathoms close to it on the 
West side, and 20 to 22 fathoms in a narrow passage betwixt it and Red Island. The 
country ship, Warren Hastings, appears to have passed between Red Island and this de- 
tached shoal, according to the following extract from her journal. March 31st, 1789, at 11 
A.M. passed between Red Island and a reef of rocks to the westward of it; when in mid- 
channel, they bore E. by N.4 N. and W. by S. $ S., about 1 or 4a mile distant from each. 
This narrow passage ought not to be followed; and if the other between the Middleburg 
Shoal and the reef to the West of Red Island is adopted, care is requisite: when the Middle- 
burg Shoal is conspicuous, you may borrow toward it with a commanding breeze; otherwise, 
it will be prudent to keep mid-channel between itand Red Island ; it is said, that the Peak of 
Great Durian bearing S. E. 4 S., or the northern Passage Island in one with the West end 
of the peak of False Durian, will lead fair through betwixt Red Island and Middleburg 
Shoal. In working, do not bring the peak of False Durian above a ship’s length open to 
the westward of the northernmost Passage Island, nor nearer to the reef off Red Island, 
than to bring that peak nearly on with the southernmost Passage Island. Here, the tides 
are very strong, between Middleburg Shoal and Red Island, the flood setting to the south- 


* Lieutenant Boyce, of the Nautilis, sent his boat to the shoal, and when upon a patch of 4¢ feet rocks, the 2 
Passage Islands were in 1 bearing S. 29° E., Sabon Peak W.15° N., Red Island E. 14°N., the southern Twin 
about a ship’s length open with Red Island, and the same distance from the other Twin. 
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ward, and the ebb to the northward, from 3 to 4 knots on the springs; high water about 5 
hours at full and change of the moon. 4 
Touiltrom To sail to the westward of Middleburg Shoal is advisable, the channel being about 3} 
Iuiands. miles wide, with regular soundings 8} and 9 fathoms near the shoal, decreasing gradually 
toward the Sabon shore over a bottom of soft mud, proper for anchorage. When clear of 
Passage Islands, haul immediately to the westward for the Sabon shore, then steer about 
N.N. W. along it, in 7 fathoms, which will lead in the fair track betwixt that shore and 
Middleburg Shoal. In working, do not deepen above 84 fathoms, as there is 9 fathoms 
very near the western edge of the shoal; but the Sabon shore may be approached to 54 or 6 
fathoms. After steering along the Sabon shore in about 7 fathoms until Red Island bears 
E. by S., edge out a little, about N. by W. or North, and deepen to 10 or 12 fathoms; con- 
tinuing to keep in these depths, steer to the northward, taking care to give a good birth to 
tothe Litte the South end of the Great Carimon, for a reef is said to project a great way East from the 
carmen South Point of that island. When abreast of the point, the distance of 4 or 5 miles should 
be preserved from the East side of the Great Carimon, and the Little Carimon may be 
rounded at any convenient distance, if bound to the northward. 
There is a bank of sand to the eastward of the Carimons, extending N. N:.W. andS. S. E. 
4 or 5 miles, upon which the Ariel shoaled regularly from 17 to 7 fathoms sand, and steered 
N. N. W. about 5 miles, least water 34 fathoms, which appeared to be the least water on it. 
When upon its South extremity, the hill over Tanjong Boulus bore N. 4 E., outer extreme 
of Little Carimon N. N. W. } W., peak of Great Carimon N. W. by W., low land about 
Tanjong Boulus North, distant from the Little Carimon 5 or 6 miles; and continuing a 
N. N. W. course, deepened quick off the North end of the bank to 10 and 15 fathoms. 


Sabon and SABON, is the principal island on the West side of the channel, and lies nearest to the 
and. Great Carimon, but the whole of the western shore from False Durian to the Carimons, 
formed of numerous low islands, 1s generally called the Sabon shore; for they are separated 
from Sabon, and from each other, only by very narrow channels, and therefore, appear as 
1 continued island. 
A reef of rocks, dry at 4 tide, projects from the Sabon shore about 4 a mile, with the 
hill bearing W. $ N., which is easily avoided by edging out a little from it. Sabon Hill or 
Peak cannot easily be mistaken, being the only hill on the West side of the channel to the 
southward of the Great Carimon; this island has on it éwo high peaked hills, and the Little 
Carimon, one. The latter, is the northernmost of these islands that bound the West side of 
the channel; it and the Great Carimon, are much higher land than any of the islands to the 
southward. All the islands adjacent to the straits of Dryon, are covered with trees, and the 
whole of the N. E. part of Sumatra, 1s woody, and low land. 


Straits of STRAITS of SABON, and MANDOL are very intricate, and never attempted by Eu- 

Sabon, Man- ° ° ° . . 

dol, ropean navigators. The former is contiguous to the West sides of False Durian, Sabon, and 
the Great Carimou: that of Mandol, is along the Sumatra coast, having part of this coast, 
the Islands Mandol, and Pantjoor, and the entrance of Brewer's Strait on the West side ; 
and several islets and reefs on the East side, which separate it from Sabon Strait. As both 
these straits arc bordered by reefs, with shoal water in some places, they appear to be only 
navigable by proas or small vessels. 


audBrewers, BREWERS STRAIT, is a narrow arm of the sea, which extends from the former straits 
to the westward; and joining Siak River, falls into Malacca Strait nearly opposite to the 
town of that name, by which the coast of Sumatra, to the westward of the Carimons, is 
formed of several islands. Pantjoor is the largest, and with the others, is considered by na- 
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vigators as the main land. Although Brewer’s Strait is narrow, there is said to be good 
depth of water in it, but it is only navigated by the country proas. 


IF BOUND to the SOUTHWARD, through the straits of Dryon, steer from the Teall tte: 

to the south- 
ward throngh 
the straits of 


Little Carimon about S.S. E. or 8.8. E. § E., observing not to come under 10 or 12 fa- 
thoms until past the South extreme of the Great Carimon, which ought to have a birth of ts 
4 miles on account of the reef. When this extreme bears W. by N., or when the space be- ” 
tween it and Sabon is fairly open, haul in 8. by E., or South, until in 7 fathoms, then keep 
along the Sabon shore in this depth, which will carry you in the fair channel, to the west- 
ward of Middleburg Shoal. In working, deepen not above 8 or 84 fathoms abreast of the 
shoal. When Red Island is bearing N. E. by E., and the Twins nearly on with its South 
point, you will be clear to the southward of Middleburg Shoal, and should haul over gra- 
dually for the Passage Islands. Leaving a flat island to the westward, and the Two Pas- 
sage Islands to the eastward, the depths will be from 18 to 22 fathoms; and being through 
this channel, steer for the westernmost of the islets off the South end of Durian, called the 
Tombs, keeping nearest the eastern shore. The Tombs must have a birth of 1 mile in 
passing, for the foul ground about them and the South end of Durian, ought not to be ap- 
proached under 16 fathoms; the depths in this part of the channel are from 17 to 20 fa- 
thoms. If to proceed through the western channel, betwixt the Brothers and False Durian, 
steer for the N. E. end of the latter, and pass between it and the North Brother, keeping 
about mid-channel; proceeding to the southward, continue to keep in mid-channel, between 
the other Brothers and the East side of False Durian. 

To pass to the eastward of the Brothers, after eee Tombs, and S. W. end of Du- 
rian, steer East or E. by S., keeping 2 miles from the North Brother in passing it on the 
North and East sides, where the water will shoal to 12 or 13 fathoms; then steer S.S. E. 
and S. by E., to pass the Middle and South Brothers at the same distance, not borrowing 
nearer to them than 10 or 12 fathoms. With a working wind, care must be taken not to 
stand too far over toward the shoal in the offing, but tack immediately, if irregular soundings 
are got on the overfalls near it; nor stand so far out, as to sink the beach of the 
Middle Brother from the deck. The depths in this channel will be mostly from 10 or 12 fa- 
thoms near the Brothers, to 16 or 18 fathoms near the overfalls on the edge of the Eas- 


tern Shoal. 


BEING abreast of the South or Great Brother, about 3 miles distance, to avoid the sou- 
thern extremity of the eastern shoal, steer South or S. by W. until the Brother 1s brought to 
bear N. N. W.; and whether you have passed to the castward or westward of the Three 
Brothers, after having brought the South Brother to bear N. N. W. or North, steer for the 
Calantigas about a South course, and endeavour to keep in from 14 to 16 fathoms. With a 
working wind, the best track is to stand to the eastward until in 17 fathoms, about mid-channel ; 
and into 12 fathoms toward the Sumatra shore; but not under this depth in passing Tanjong 
Barro, situated a little to the southward of the equator, and Tanjong Bassoo to the N. West- 
ward of the Calantigas. After passing Tanjong Bassoo, the coast may be approached occa- 

sionally to 6 or 7 fathoms; but the best track with a fair wind, is about mid-channel betwixt 
it and the Calantigas, or to pass to the westward of these islands about 24 miles if the wind 
is N. Easterly, to avoid the 2 rocks off the southernmost island. 

Having passed the Calantigas, the southernmost of these islands must be kept to the north- 
ward of N.W.by N. until Reef Island bears East or E. $ N., to avoid the reef bearing 
S. E. from the South Calantiya; the proper track is, to keep along the Sumatra coast in 9 to 
12 fathoms, in steering from the Calantigas to Pulo Varela, borrowing to 6 or 7 fathoms 
toward the coast, with a working wind. Great care is, however, necessary, if running here 
in thick weather, or in the night, on account of strong tides setting into, or out of the rivers ; 
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for the Princess Charlotte, at 1 A.M. on the 11th of April, 1813, steering S. E. by E., 
shoaled suddenly from 14 to 8 and 5 fathoms, then grounded on a bottom of sand and mud, 
opposite to the mouth of Jambee or Sambir River. At day-light Pulo Varela bore E. N. E., 
Lingin Peak N.N. E. $ E., Tanjong Bon S. E. by E. 4 E., the Sumatra shore distant about 
2 or 24 leagues; lat. observed 0° 55 Having grounded at high water, the tide fell from 
18 to 10 feet, and with every exertion by rafting the spars along side, starting water, and 
throwing 1332 bags of rice overboard to lighten the ship, she could not be floated off until 
the 15th, or 4 days after she grounded on the bank. 

Pulo Varela, bears about S. E. by E. 11 or 12 leagues from the Calantigas, and may be 
passed about 2 or 3 miles distance in 10 or 12 fathoms; but the spit surrounding Tanjong 
Bon, on the opposite side of the channel, although steep from 5 fathoms, may be approached 
to 6 fathoms in working. , 

From Pulo Varela to Batacarang Point, at the entrance of Banca Strait, the course is 
about S.S. E. 4 E. 22 leagues, and the whole of the bank fronting the coast, is in this space 
very flat, with regular soundings upon it; the best guide, therefore, is, after leaving Pulo 
Varela, to keep along the coast in from 53 to 7 fathoms, until Batacarang Point is approached; 
and 64 or 7 fathoms are the proper depths to preserve, when passing this point and entering 
into Banca Strait, to avoid the Frederic Hendric Rocks, on the East side of the channel: 
with a working wind, the point may be approached to 5$ or 5 fathoms. 


STRAIT OF MALACCA. 


Ist. DESCRIPTION OF WINDS AND CURRENTS: DIRECTIONS FOR 
SAILING INTO, OR OUT OF THE STRAIT. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION of the prevailing winds and currents near Achen Head 
and the Nicobar Islands, is given in Volume First of this work, under the head of “ Direc- 
tions for the Outer Passage, to places on either side the Bay of Bengal, &c.” and directions 
for sailing to, and from Achen and Malacca Strait, are given under the title “ Directions for 
Sailing from Bengal, Madras, and other parts of the Bay, &c.” and also in the section before 
it, some instructions will be found. Farther directions with a more particular account of 
winds and currents at the entrance of the strait, have been given in this present volume, 
under the title “West Coast of Sumatra,” in Section Ist, where Achen and the circumjacent 
islands are described ; and here, it seems necessary to give a brief summary of the winds and 
currents which prevail znsede of the strait; with some additional instructions for sailing into, 
or out of it, when ships come from, or are bound ¢o, the Coromandel coast, or Ceylon. 


S.W. MONSOON, prevails outside of Achen Head from April to October, and seldom 
blows far into the strait, particularly near the Sumatra side, for the force of the monsoon, 
being repelled by the mountains and high land stretching from Achen along the coast of 
Pedir, it is succeeded by light variable winds and calms, with sometimes land breezes, or 
hard sudden squalls from the Sumatra coast in the night, which require great caution. <A 
ship passing Pulo Rondo with a strong S. W. monsoon, will be liable to lose it as soon as 
she gets to the eastward of Pulo Way, and brings Achen Head in the direction of the wind. 

Some navigators, prefer the track from Pulo Rondo along the coast of Sumatra to Dia- 
mond Point, and from thence to Pulo Varela and the Arroas. Sometimes, speedy pas- 
sages have been made by this route, both early and late in the season; and a ship adopting 
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it, should keep close along the Pedir coast, to benefit by the land and sea breezes, which are 
found to blow only near the shore; the latter, not farther than a few miles from it. This is 
rendered more necessary, because light airs and calms prevail greatly in the offing, and the To enter the 
current generally setting strong along the coast of Pedir to the westward in the S. W. mon- Pedu Coase. 
soon, she will probably be drifted about, or carried back toward the entrance of the strait, 
unless she keep close to the coast, where there is anchorage in many places within 1 or 2 


miles of the shoré. 

This track is now nearly exploded, for exclusive of the prevailing light baffling winds and Tre route 
westerly currents, it is also subject to dangerous lightning, and sudden severe squalls from Maisy de 
the land in the night. The route on the other side of the strait, adjacent to the Malay """™ 
coast, is therefore prefered, because there is less lightning on this side, seldom any severe 
squalls, few calms; but generally variable winds, or land and sea breezes, and sometimes a 
favorable current, with regular tides near the land, as a ship proceeds to the eastward. The 
middle of the strait, should if possible always be avoided, especially about Pulo Pera,* where 
calms predominate in the S. W. monsoon. 

S. E. and Southerly winds, prevail much throughout the strait during the S. W. monsoon, 
but they vary frequently in every direction, although those between S. E. and S. W. generally 


predominate. 


SUMATRAS, or squalls from south-westward, are often experienced in the S. W. mon- sunaas. 
soon; also North-westers, or squalls from this direction, are then more common than in the 
other season. Sumatras generally come off the land during the first part of the night, and 
are sometimes sudden and severe,f accompanied with loud thunder, lightning, and rain; they 
are experienced throughout the strait, particularly in the vicinity of the Pedir Coast, and be- 
tween Parcelar Hill and the Carimons. Here, they often blow for 6 or 8 hours at a 
time, either in a strong or moderate gale, the commencement being mostly sudden and se- 
vere; for in Malacca Road, where they generally begin between 7 or 8 P. M. and midnight, 
many ships part their cables, and some have been driven on the mud bank that lines the 


shore, by these squalls. | 


NORTHWESTERS, do not prevail so much as the former, and although most commMonN worthwesters 
in the northern part of the strait, between Achen Head and the Arroas, they sometimes blow 
through it to the Carimons; or even through Sincapour Strait to Pedro Branco. These 
blow sometimes severe at their approach, but their strength soon abates; they are mostly 
preceded by a black cloudy arch, rising rapidly from the horizon toward the zenith, allowing 
not more than sufficient time to reduce sail after its first appearance; but at other times, the 
approach of these squalls is more slow. Like Sumatras, the Northwesters are sometimes 
accompanied by thunder, lightning, and heavy rain. Should a ship be at anchor stopping to senese vy 
tide, during a calm or otherwise, and a black cloud begin to rise, indicating a Northwester, “™ 
the anchor ought to be instantly weighed if bound to the southwazd, before the squall reach 
her; as the first part of these squalls generally blow strong, she may find it impossible to 
weigh the anchor, and therefore be deprived of benefiting by them. 

e passage through the strait, is greatly facilitated by running in the night, for steady 

breezes often prevail during the absence of the sun, when calms and faint airs are experienced 
in the day. 

To neraois unacquainted, Malacca Strait appears an intricate navigation, but as the Chan~ remarks om 


the naviga- 


nels are mostly spacious, with good anchorage, it is certainly not dangerous if common pru- ton a 
Strait. 


* Near this island, many ships have been 6 or 8 days delayed by calms, during the S. W. monsoon. — 
+ Ships are liable to lose a topmast in these squalls; 1 ship lost all her topmasts, the commander having been 
erroneously informed, that no squalls in Malacca Strait required precaution, excepting those which came from 
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dence is observed. Many ships keep under way day and night, in most parts of the strait, 
and often pass through, without anchoring above once or twice. ‘To persons a little ac- 
quainted, or even to strangers, there is little danger by keeping under way with clear wea- 
ther during the night, in any part of the strait, except when passing the Two and a Half 
Fathoms Bank between the Arroas and Parcelar Hill, passing Tree Island when coming 
from the northward, from thence to St. John’s if not very clear, and going out betwixt Pedro 
Branco and the reef off Point Romania. Ships which sail well, will gain ground during 
neap tides, with a moderate working wind in most parts of the strait, against the tide or cur- 
rent, if every advantage is taken of the favorable shifts of wind. If the wind is directly con- 
trary, it may be found impossible to gain ground at times, even against neap tides, between 
the Arroas and Mount Mora,‘where they run with greater strength than in any other part of 
the strait. A stream anchor is very convenient for stopping tide in most parts of the strait; 
and in calms during the day, a kedge is sometimes suflicient for that purpose, where the 
tides are not strong. 


N. E. MONSOON, may be considered the fair season throughout Malacca Strait, for 
the weather is then generally. settled; seldom any hard squalls are experienced, and there 
is much less thunder, lightning, and rain, than in the other season. Northerly and N. E. 
winds then prevail, particularly near the Malay side of the strait, breezes mostly blow from 
that shore during the night. These North and N. E. winds, frequently blow strong betwixt 
Pulo Jarra and the islands at the North end of the strait; ships, therefore, coming from the 
southward, and bound into the harbour of Prince of Wales’ Island in this monsoon, should 
after passing Dinding, keep along the edge of the mud-bank which lines the coast, that they 
may not be delayed in reaching the harbour with the strong N. E. winds and short sea, liable 
to prevail in the offing, when near Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Ships can proceed through the strait in both monsoons, whether bound to the northward 
or southward; but those going to the northward, generally make the most speedy passage, 
and sometimes get through, without anchoring above once or twice. 


THE CURRENT in Malacca Strait, where tides do not prevail, sets often to the north- 
ward; in the middle of the strait, 1t generally sets in that direction, from the Arroas to 
Junkseylon and Pulo Rondo, in both monsoons; but sometimes to the southward along the 
Malay side, during the N.E. monsoon. In the entrance of the strait, betwixt the Pedir 
coast, Pulo Bouton, and Junkseylon, the general course of the current is to the northward 
all the year round: but along the Malay coast, and amongst the islands contiguous to it, 
regular tides mostly prevail. The current runs along the coast of Pedir, out of the strait to 
the westward during the 8. W. monsoon, whilst it is setting to the northward between Pulo 
Rondo and Junkseylon; but close in with the Sumatra coast, there are tides from Diamond 
Point to the S. Eastward. About the Arroas, the current sets often strong to the N. West- 
ward, with a slack, or weak flood at times, setting to 5. Eastward ; from thence to the Cari- 
mons, regular tides prevail throughout the strait from one side to the other, and the ebb 
which sets to the N. W. runs longer, and is stronger than the flood. The flood sets to the 
S. E. as far as the Carimons, and between the North end of the Little Carimon and Tree 
Island, meets with the flood running in from the China Sea through Sincapour Strait; after 
this junction, the flood sets to the South, toward the straits of Dryon. 


SHIPS from MADRAS or CEYLON, if bound to Malacca Strait in the N. E. mon- 
soon, will be liable to have a tedious passage ; they ought to tack at times with the favorable 
shifts, and if possible keep well to the northward, to be enabled to pass between the Little 
Andaman and Car-Nicobar Islands, or through the Sombreiro Channel, if they come from 
Madras. Those which come from Ceylon in this season, will probably have a long passage 
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of 20 to $0 days, even if they sail tolerably. When the winds permit, these ought to keep 
well toward the South end of Great Nicobar in entering the strait; but they may enter it by 
the Surat Passage, if they fall to leeward of Pulo Brasse, and find difficulty in getting round 
the islands off Achen. 

During the strength of the N.E. monsoon, in December and January, it is frequently 
very difficult in an indifferent sailing ship, to get from Achen along the coast of Pedir to 
Diamond Point,* as the current mostly runs to the westward there, whilst it 1s setting to the 
northward in the offing; therefore, ships in these months, ought to stand off from the Pedir 
coast, and endeavour to get in with Junkseylon Head, or near the islands on the Malay side, 
where favorable winds and land breezes will be found, to carry them along that coast to the 


S. Eastward. 


SHIPS bound from Madras in the S. W. monsoon, have the choice of passing to the Ave inthe 
southward of the Nicobars, or through any of the channels between these islands and the »n; 
Little Andaman ; the Sombreiro Channel being safe, and thé most direct route, is preferable 
when observations are obtained ; and a ship ought to borrow toward the South side of the 
entrance in approaching it, because the currents near, and among these islands, run mostly 
to the northward with the S. W. monsoon. Ships which come from any part of the Coro- 
mandel coast to the northward of Madras, should pass betwixt the South end of the Little 
Andaman and Car-Nicobar, and the same channel may be adopted by them in the N. E. 
monsoon, borrowing in either case, to the windward shore; when through it, steer a course 
to give a proper birth to Junkseylon Head, and to pass Pulo Bouton at a moderate distance. 


SHIPS from Ceylon, bound into Malacca Strait during the S. W. monsoon, should steer 
to pass nearly mid-channel between Pulo Rondo and the South end of Great Nicobar, keep- 
ing in about lat. 6° 20' N , when passing through the channel. Ifthe weather is cloudy, and 
the wind strong from S. W. or S.S. W., borrow toward the islands off Achen, if the latitude 

_ 1s not known by observation, in case of a northerly current; but when the wind prevails from 
westward, the current sometimes sets southerly; great caution, is therefore, requisite, if the 
latitude is not known near the truth, when running into the entrance of the strait in the night, 
during dark blowing weather. 

A slip bound to Achen, in this season, ought to keep well to the southward, to fall in with 
Achen Head, then proceed through the Surat Passage, or through the Bengal passage, close 
round the North end of Pulo Brasse, and along the East side of that island to the road. 


WHETHER the Sombreiro Channel, or that to the southward of Great Nicobar be ana to enter 
chosen, in order to avoid baffling light winds adjacent to the coast, inside’ of Achen Head, sim provsea 
give a wide birth to the islands off it, and steer eastward for Pulo Bouton. By keeping well Macy ase 
out from the land of Sumatra, and falling in with Pulo Bouton bearing about East or E. by dros. 
S., sometimes brisk westerly winds will continue up to Prince of Wales’ Island, when calms 
and faint breezes prevail near the coast of Pedir. This does not always happen, for light 
airs happen at times, from the coast of Pedir directly across to the Malay side; it is, hows 
ever, the preferable route, for considerable advantage is generally experienced, by avoiding 
the islands off Achen, and the coast of Sumatra, during the strength of the S. W. monsoon. 

When the winds are light and baffling from southward, a ship may sometimes be carried to 
the northward of Pulo Bouton in steering for it, by the northerly current prevailing in the 
entrance of the strait; but after approaching the islands on the Malay side, she will get to 
the south- eastward along that coast without difficulty, and find there, N. Westerly and varta- 


” The Surat Castle, got round Achen Head in December 1807, arid was nearly 6 weeks from thence to Dia- 
mond Point, and from the latter place, she got to Prince of Wales’ Island in 2 days. 
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ble breezes. After passing to the westward of Pulo Bouton at any convenient distance from 
2 to 7 leagues, steer for the Sambilangs, if not bound to Prince of Wales’ Island, keeping 
within a moderate distance of the coast, in soundings of 35 to 20 fathoms. With a working 
wind, the West side of this island may be approached to 10 or 12 fathoms, and the exten- 
sive mud bank that stretches along the coast from thence to Pulo Dinding, may be borrowed 
on to the same depths, if the lead is kept briskly going; observing, that the water shoals 
rapidly on the edge of it when under 15 fathoms. This bank 1s all soft mud, and projects in 
some places about 3 and 4 leagues to seaward from the low coast of Perah; small vessels 
may borrow on it to 7 or 8 fathoms, but if the helm is put down in a large ship in 9 or 10 
fathoms, when standing toward the bank with a fresh breeze, she will in some parts be in 7 
or 8 fathoms before the sails are trimmed on the other tack. 

After passing betwixt the Sambilangs and Pulo Jarra, at any discretional distance from 
either side, as circumstances require, with a fair wind, a 8.5. E. course will be proper to 
get soundings on the western extremity of the North sand, or to get sight of the Arroas bear- 
ing to the S. Eastward. With a contrary wind, it is prudent to keep near the coast, from 
the Sambilangs a considerable way to the southward, then edge out, to round the West end 
of the North Sand, and get a sight of the Arroas; afterward, work near the edge of the 
sand to benefit by the tides, and preserve moderate depths for anchorage, borrowing on it 
occasionally to 10 or 11 fathoms. 


SHIPS from MALACCA STRAIT, bound to Madras or the Coromandel Coast, during 
the N. E. monsoon, should keep near the Malay side and the adjacent islands, until they 
reach Junkseylon ; which, with the islands off its southern extremity, may be rounded at any 
convenient distance. From Junkseylon, a course to pass betwixt the Car-Nicobar and the 
South end of the Little Andaman may be adopted, if early in the season; or the Sombreiro 
Channel may be chosen at discretion, if not bound to the northward of Madras; and in De- 
cember and January, care must be taken to fall in with the coast a little to the northward of 
the intended port. | | 7 

Ships bound to Madras in the S. W. monsoon, must adopt the Sumatra side of the strait, 
keeping near the Pedir Coast, to benefit by the westerly or eddy current contiguous to it ; 
they ought to go out by the Surat Passage, if the weather is favorable, or after reaching — 
Achen, they may proceed close along the Fast side of Pulo Brasse, and round the islets at 
its North end. The passage will generally be tedious in this monsoon, after clearing Achen 
Head, although some ships have reached Madras in 14 or 15 days from that place, during 
the strength of the S. W. monsoon, by taking advantage of every favorable change of wind 
to get to the westward, and tacking with those changes as most expedient. 


SHIPS bound to Ceylon in this season, after clearing Achen Head, must endeavour to 


get to the South of the equator, giving the islands off the West coast of Sumatra a wide birth, 


if possible. Having got into S. Easterly winds, a westerly course must be pursued until on 
the meridian of the intended port; then a North course for it, may be followed, observing 


to fall in with the land on the West side of Point de Galle, if bound there; or with the 


and in the 
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south-east part of the island, if bound to Baticolo or Trincomale ; for oe westerly winds 
and easterly currents, prevail along the South coast of Ceylon during the 5. W. monsoon. 
It is very seldom that any ships sail from Malacca Strait to Madras or Ceylon in this season, 
and it may sometimes be found impracticable to accomplish the passage, in ships which sail 
indifferently by the wind. 

Ships bound to Ceylon during the N. E. monsoon, will generally experience favorable 
weather, and a fair wind. In proceeding out of the strait, they may pass on either side of 
Pulo Pera at discretion, and borrow toward Pulo Rondo, or toward the South end of Great 
Nicobar, as circumstances render expedient; should they fall accidentally to leeward of 
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Pulo Rondo, they may pass safely through the channel formed betwixt the ledge of rocks 

lying about 2 miles to the southward of it, and Pulo Way. After taking a departure from 

Pulo Rondo, or the South end of Great Nicobar, a direct course may be steered to fall in 

with Ceylon to the northward of Trincomale, if bound to that port. If bound to Point de ¥*t¢!° 
Galle, Colcnibe, or the Malabar Coast, the land should be made to the northward of the ™!™"* &* 
Little Basses, particularly in the night ; for there, the lead, if kept going, will give sufficient 
warning before the land is approached too close. In day-light, you may steer direct for the 
Great Basses, if the wind blow steady at N. Eastward, allowing for a probable southerly cur- 

rent running along the coast; and as this current generally prevails in the strength of the 

N. E. monsoon, along the East side of Ceylon, it is prudent, even in day-light, to fall in 

with the coast a little to the northward of the Great Basses; or to the northward of the Little 
Basses, when the wind hangs northerly, or when it inclines to be light and variable. After 
rounding the Basses, ships bound to the Malabar Coast must keep close to Ceylon, as it 
bound to Point de Galle or Colombo ; and they ought to coast along nearly to the latter place, 


before they stretch off for Cape Comorin. 


¢d. COAST OF PEDIR, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS ; AND FROM DIA- 
MOND POINT TO THE ARROAS, ALONG THE SUMATRA SIDE OF 
THE STRAIT. 


THE NORTH PART of SUMATRA, called the Coast of Pedir, extends from Point Cos or 
Pedro, the northernmost point of the island, nearly E.2S., about 44 leagues to Diamond =~ 
Point, its eastern boundary. This coast is Jow in several places close to the sea, but the 
country a little inland is all very high, with some remarkable mountains. 


TANJONG BATOO, generally called Point Pedro, situated about 4 or 5 leagues tanjong 
E. N. Eastward from Achen Road, terminates in a gentle slope, and is covered with large os 
trees ; the coast between it and Achen, may with safety be approached to 10 fathoms, but 
the point must not be borrowed on under this depth, as it is fronted by foul ground. Yet in 
passing Point Pedro during the night, it is not advisable to go outside of 16 or 17 fathoms, 
that Pulo Malora may have a proper birth to the northward ; for this small island lies to the 
N. Eastward of Achen Road, and rather nearer to Point Pedro than to Pulo Way. Tanjong ana aaje- 
Batoo Pootie, is known by a large white rock off it, and bears E. 5° S. from Tanjong Batoo, “" °"" 
distant about 4 leagues. Between these points lies Deep Bay, or Back Bay, having sound- 
ings of 20 fathoms in it, about 1 or 14 mile off shore; but there is no ground, when the dis- 
tance from it exceeds 4 or 5 miles, more particularly about Tanjong Batoo Pootie, the coast 


is nearly steep to. 


PEDIR POINT, in about lat. 5° 29’ N., lon. 96° 10’ E., bearing from Tanjong Batoo Geo. site of 
Pootie S. 67° E., distant 5 or 6 leagues, may be known by some bushy trees on its extremity, 
by the Golden Mountain, which bears from it W. by S. 4 S. nearly, and by the land trend- 
ing from it to the S.S. Eastward. In sailing from Achen along this part of the coast, keep to sau 
near it, where in most parts, you may anchor if necessary, for there is seldom any hidden “*™ °™* 
danger above 4a mile from the shore; and as the bank is steep to, with westerly and varia- 
ble currents outside, here you are more liable to calms than in soundings, and may lose much 

ground bY getting out of anchorage. 

Pedir Point may be borrowed on to 10 fathoms, within $ a mile; from hence, the course ‘e *o=4 

is S.S. E. and S. E. by S. to the road of Pedir, where the anchorage is in 10 fathoms, with 
the point bearing N. W., Golden Mount W.4N., and the entrance of the river (which 1s 
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liut Conspicuous) S. 4 W. to S.S.W., distant 14 or 2 miles: or small ships may anchor in 7 
fathoms about a mile off shore. Boats can enter the river at low water neap tides, but not 
until a 3 flood on the springs, for then, there is a considerable surf on the bar. Pedir, ex- 
ports great quantities of beetle-nut, cultivated here, and pepper brought from places of less 
consequence, which makes the trade of the whole coast take its name after this port. Pedir 
Village is in lat. 5° 224’ N., and 26 miles East of the Golden Mountain, or in lon. 96° 15! E, 


OUJONG, or UJAM RAJAH POINT, bears from Pedir Point E. 16° S., distant 
about 12 leagues, and in working between them you may stand into 12 or |4 fathomns, al- 
though in some places these depths are not above $a mile trom the shore; when near Ou- 
jong Rajah Point, go not under 20 fathoins, for contiguous to it, there is sazd to be foul 
ground. There are several villages along this part of the coast; Burrong, in lat, 5°20’ N., 
about 5 or 6 miles E. 8S. Eastward from Pedir, situated near. the entrance of a river, from 
whence the bushy tree on Pedir Point is just visible from the deck, has now become the chief 
place on the coast for trade, and is much frequented by Chulia vessels from the Coromandel 
coast. Burrong, is also called Gingham, but Gingham River stretches westerly froin it to- 
ward Pedir. Ayerlaboo is an inconsiderable placc, 3 miles eastward from Burrong, and 
Sawang, 4 or 5 miles farther, may be known by a grove of trees, very conspicuous. Merdoo, 
about 4 leagues eastward of Sawang, may be known by some huts and straggling trees, and a 
large tree on the point of the river, the entrance of which is not conspicuous; but a run of 
water, resembling a path in the valley between the hills, appears very plain in the rainy sea- 
son. Sambelangan, about 2 leagues to the eastward of Merdoo, has a small fort on each side 
of the river, and lies in a bight betwixt Merdoo Point and Oujong Rajah Point; ships may 
anchor at any of these places, the coast being bold and safe to approach, but excepting Bur- 
rong and Sambelangan, these villages produce very few articles of trade. The anchorage at 
Sambelangan is in 12 to 15 fathoms, with Merdoo Point bearing W. by N., Oujong Rajah 
Point E. by N., distance off shore 1 or 14 mile. : 


PASSANGAN POINT, bearing from Oujong Rajah Point E. 13° N., distant 6 leagues, 
is bluff, known by a grove of cocoa-nut trees on its extremity, which is divided by the mouth 
of a river; the coast between these places is much indented, soundings do not extend off 
above 2 miles, and 8 or 9 miles eastward from Oujong Rajah, are very irregular; you then 
find a bank about 1 or 2 miles from the shore, with 10 fathoms on-its edge all the way to 
Passangan. This bank, shoals gradually to the shore, but 4 a mile beyond its verge, there 
is no bottom at 50 or 60 fathoms. | 

Elephant Mountain, in lon. 96° 50’ E., called also Friar’s Hood, bearing S. W.35S., when 
in one with Passangan Point, is situated several leagues inland, and may easily be known by 
its abrupt and singular aspect: it will point out when Passangan Point is approached, which 
may be rounded within the distance of a mile with the land wind, for although the sea gene- 
rally breaks upon the point, there is no ground at 30 fathoms about 2 cable's lengths outside 
of the breakers. 

Passangan River, falls into the bay, to the eastward of the point, off which, you may 
anchor in 15 to 20 fathoms about 4 a mile from the shore, with the point bearing W. by N. 


GUM GUMA, or Rocky Point, bears E. 5° N. from Passangan River, distant 4 leagues, 
and the soundings between them, do not extend far out: in working here, stand m to 20 
fathoms, but not under this depth off Rocky Point, (which is known by a clump of trees at 
its extremity, somewhat higher than the rest) as a reef projects from it. 

Tooloo-Samwoi Point, is in lat. 5° 13’ N., lon. 97° 22’ E., about 2 leagues eastward of 
Rocky Point; the coast between them is very steep, having 25 fathoms about $ a mile off, 
and the water shoals very quick from that depth toward the shore. On the extremity of the 
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trees, which makes it resemble an island when 


7 


former point, there is a square clump of 
first seen. | 


TOOLOO-SAMWOI, or Tulosamaway, in lat. 5°10’ N., at the bottom of the bay to Tooter. 
the S. Eastward of the point, is a place of some trade, where there is a fort and village near 
the mouth of the river. Ships which stop here to trade, or to procure water and refresh- ia 
ments, must be constantly guarded against the perfidy of the natives, and those of the other 
towns along this coast, who have been too successful, at various times, in surprising small 
ships or two-masted vessels, and massacreing their crews. | = ae 

If bound into the road, from westward, round the point at any convenient distance, keep- 
ing the western side of the bay close aboard, if the wind be westerly ; and anchor in 10 or 
11 fathoms with the point N. 15° W., Passier Grove S. 74° E., and the High Table Moun- 
tain to the S. W. of Diamond Point S. E. by S., about $ a mile from the western shore. 


DIAMOND POINT, or TANJONG GOERE, in lat. 5° 18’ N., lon. 97° 48! E., by ceo. site ot 
chronometers, and 11 or 12 leagues to the eastward of Rocky Point, forms the eastern eXx- point; coas 
tremity of the coast of Pedir; the trees on it being of unequal height, and higher than those trou. 
on the land contiguous, make the point appear like a low sloping island when viewed at a 
considerable distance, but the ground is very little elevated above the sea at high water 


spring tides. | 
Inland, there is a High Table Mountain to the 8.5. Westward, which is seen from the 


ofing in clear weather. 
Betwixt Tooloo-Samwoi and Diamond Point, lies the river and village of Courtay, or 


Curtoy, and the whole of this part of the coast is clear of danger, except when Diamond 
Point is approached ; for a shoal, with 14 and 2 fathoms on it, bears about W. 4S. from the 
point, and North from the village Courtay, distant 2 or 3 miles from the shore. Close to 
this shoal’ on the outside, there is 11 fathoms, and between it and the shore, 5, 4, and 3 
fathoms. Diamond Point is fronted by a reef, which extends about a mile out, on the N. W. 
side of the point; therefore, borrow no nearer the coast than 2 miles, to avoid the reef; nor 
come under 12 fathoms, in passing the point, or the shoal to the westward, for the depths 
decrease suddenly afterward. 

From Diamond Point, the coast on the West side stretches W.S. W., and on the East 
side about S. 8S. E., it being the principal headland on the Sumatra side of the strait. Al- Ties aot 
though the tides along the Bedir coast are weak, and only perceptible near the shore, (there 
being a current generally setting to the westward in the offing during the S. W. monsoon) they 
began to set strong abreast of Diamond Point, the flood to the eastward and the ebb to the 
westward. It is high water on the Pedir Coast, at 104 hours, on full and change of the 
moon, about the western part; and at 12 hours, off Diamond Point. The soundings are «dine. 
not always regular about this point, the depths being from 20 to 35 or 40 fathoms, about 3 
miles, to 5 or 6 leagues off: soundings extend from the point across the strait to Pulo Pera, 
and from thence to the Ladda Islands, and to Prince of Wales’ Island. A little outside of 


Pulo Pera, there are no soundings. © 
Samatra 


SUMATRA COAST, from Diamond Point to the Arroa Islands, is all low and woody, Semstre 
fronting the sea, containing several rivers and villages, frequented only by coasting proas, or Diamond, | 
other small vessels ; consequently little known to Europeans. | Arron 

Caution is necessary in sailing along this coast, as it is fronted by some shoals; upon 1 
of which H. M.S. Hesper got into 3 fathoms, on the 14th of April, 1816. She observed at 
noon in lat. 4° 37’ N., and steered N. W. 4 N. 24 miles, keeping about 4 miles off shore in 

fr om 18 to 22 fathoms water till 5 P. M., Diamond Point then in sight from the mast-head 
bearing N. W. a little westerly, distant about 20 miles, sounded in 7 fathoms, and shoaled to 
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$3 fathoms in hanling out N. N. W., deepening when over the shoal gradually to 19 fathoms. 
About 14 mile within the track of the ship, the water appeared shoaler than the place she 
passed over. | 

The ftood sets along this coast to the S. E. and the ebb to the N. W., varying a point or 
2, according to the direction of the coast; the ebb is generally strongest, and of longer 
duration than the flood, but seldom runs above 14 mile per hour, when the distance from the 
shore is considerable. The soundings along the coast, are sometimes Hregular, with foul 
ground in many places under 30 fathoms; but outside.of this depth, the bottom consists of 
mud, or mud and sand; and it is of the same quality, in the middle of the strait. 

Although the Malay side of the strait is preferable to the other, yet if a ship happen to be off 
Diamond Point with a steady N. W. gale, she may steer along the Sumatra coast at a mode- 
rate distance, toward Pulo Varela and the Arroas. This route is shorter than the common 
one along the Malay side; and the best, depths to preserve after passing Diamond Point, are 
from 30 to 36 fathoms, not borrowing under 20 or 25 fathoms toward the Sumatra shore, in 
working ; but she may stand out into the middle of the strait, to any distance required. 

The coast may be approached occasionally, in some places, to 12 or 14 fathoms, if you 
intend to anchor off any of the rivers. 


PULO VARELA, in lat. 3°47’ N., lon. 99° 364 E., bearing from Diamond Point S. 
49° E., distant 140 miles, and about 5% or 6 leagues from the Sumatra shore, is high, and 
may be seen at 8 leagues distance. At its South end, in alittle cove, water may be procured 
from a small ran, but not always in sufficient quantity; and you may anchor at the S. E. part 
of the island in 12 to 18 fathoms, about a mile off, and procure plenty of firewood: off the 
N. W. point, lies an islet or rock, and another off the South end. Boats landing here, ought 
to be guarded against the perfidy of the Batoo-bara people, from the adjacent coast, who fre- 
quently lurk about it with a few proas, in search of plunder, or to dry their nets ; and they 
have more than once, massacred, or made slaves of crews of boats, which landed to procure 
wood and water.* 

The depths near the island on the inside, are 18 to 24.fathoms, decreasing toward the 


Sumatra coast, but not always regular, as several banks are known to exist here; of which, 
the following is dangerous. | 


VARELA REEF, bearing W. 7S. from the island, distant 5 or 54 leagues, has some- 
times breakers on its southern part, from whence a long spit, or bank of sand, extends to 
N.N. Westward, The American ship, William, Capt. Bodin on the 2d of September, 1811, 
shoaled to 7 fathoms hard sand on this bank, and shortly after saw breakers bearing S. E. by 
E., which were brought to bear E. 3 N., distant about 2 miles, when in one with Pulo Va- 
rela, the latter just visible from the deck, then in 12 fathoms water. Anchored afterward, 
in 7 fathoms on the bank, with the breakers bearing S. E. 4 E., and Pulo Varela E. by S., 
and after weighing, steered E. by S. 3. miles, then shoaling suddenly to 3? fathoms, steered 
W.N. W. and anchored in 6 fathoms, with Pulo Varela E.2°N., a high grove of trees on 
Sumatra, thought to be at the mouth of Delly River W.S. W.4S., and the breakers S.S. E. 
After weighing a second time, steered E. by S. about 2 miles, and shoaling again to 3 fa- 
thoms, wore to the W. N. W. and N. W., deepening very slowly till Pulo Varela bore East, 
then had 7 fathoms, and steered N. E., increasing the depth to 9, 10, 12, and 13 fathoms in 
a few casts of the lead. 

There is a bank about 4 or 5 miles to the S. W. of Pulo Varela, on which the American 
ship, William, had 9 fathoms; and 10 miles to the W. S. Westward of the island, and 4 or 
5 miles in a S.E. direction from Varela Reef, she had 9 fathoms on another bank: on a 


* In 1788, the boat. belonging to the ship, Dadaloy, Capt, Richardson, wag cut off at this island, where she 
‘was sent to procure water. 
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third bank, about 4 or 44 leagues S. by W. from the same island, she had 9 and 8 fathoms, 
with soundings from 18 to 26 fathoms between them. 

Another bank, bearing about N. W. by N. 3 leagues from Pulo Varela, is said to have 
only 2 fathoms on it, but 7 or 8 fathoms, appears to be the least water that has been found 
in the situation assigned to it. About 4 leagues to the N. Eastward of Pulo Varela, the 
depths are from 32 to 35 fathoms. 


TWO BROTHERS, bearing nearly N. N. E. and S.S. W., 4 or 5 miles from each other, ceo. site of 
are covered with wood, and much lower than Pulo Varela; the northeramest, called Pulo Brothen. 
Pandan, is in lat. 3°24’ N., lon. 99° 54’ E., bearing from Paulo Varela S. E. 4 8., distant 
9 leagues. The southernmost called Salanama, is largest; the soundings about 4 or 5 miles 
to the northward of Pulo Pandan, are 26 and 27 fathoms; but to the N. W. and westward 
of it, at the distance of 4 to 8 or 9 miles, the American ship, William, had from 7 fathoms 
the least water, to 9 or 10 fathoms, sometimes sandy bottom, at other times soft mud. 

From Diamond Point, having proceeded along the Sumatra side of the strait, you may 7» ait trom 
pass on either side of Pulo Varela, giving a birth to the reef, if you pass inside, then steer Poi to ue 
toward the Two Brothers, which pass to the eastward, as the channel betwixt them and the“ 
coast is not frequented ; besides, the passage outside, is more direct toward the channel 
formed between the Arroas and North Sand. The Long Arroa.bears about 8. E. by E. 18 
leagues from the Northernmost Brother, and after passing the latter, steer more easterly, to 
make the Arroa bearing well to the South, or to get soundings on the western end of the 
. orth Sand; then, proceed through the channel between the North and South Sands, toward 

arcelar Hill. : 


BATOO-BARA, opposite to the Brothers, is situated on the bank of a river, from whence 3*obr. 
the natives export in their proas to Prince of Wales’ Island and Malacca, rattans and some 
other articles of trade; the river is navigable by small vessels at high water, but the natives 
being perfidious, this place is seldom visited by Europeans. 

From hence to Siak River, nearly opposite to Malacca, the coast of Sumatra is little suaun 


coast from 


known; it is all low land, the trees only appearing above water, with several rivers and shoal thenceto 
banks stretching outa considerable way from the shore in some places. ‘The channel along coutignons ° 
this coast, to the southward of the Arroas and South Sand, is said to be wide and safe: seve-- 
ral vessels having fallen to the southward of the Arroas during N. Westerly winds, and fee- 
ward currents, proceeded through it, and had generally soundings from 7, to 10, 12, and 16 
fathoms; but the land being low and level, destitute of proper marks, no large ship ought to 
adopt this channel, until it is surveyed, or better known; and a boat kept sounding a-head, 
will be requisite, should a ship be obliged to push through it in a case of emergency.* | 

The East and West channel, formed between the sands from the Arroas to Parcelar Hill, 
and then betwixt the Malay coast and South Sand, is frequented by ships of every descrip- 
tion ; and it seems far preferable to that along the Sumatra side of the strait, at leasé, until 
the latter is well explored. It has been said, that 7 leagues W. by N. from the Long Arroa 
there is a bank even with the water’s edge, but most probably, no such bank exists. 


* Some years back, a Danish vessel, unacquainted with the strait, passed to the southward of the Arroas and 
South Sand; then crossed over to Malacca, it is said, without experiencing any indication of danger. This 
channel adjacent to the coast of Sumatra, has been lately examined in some degree, by one of the Company's 
marine vessels; but no information of the result, has yet been transmitted to this country. 
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3d, MALAY SIDE OF THE STRAIT, FROM JUNKSEYLON TO PRINCE OF 
oo WALES’ ISLAND, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


andislands =, . . es 
from Jauk- Islands of various sizes; and inside most of the groups, and between them, there are passages 


seylon to 


Queda, with for small vessels, but large ships generally sail outside. . 
for the Inner A. small vessel proceeding from Junkseylon during the N. E. monsoon, may pass on either 
side of the outer groups to the S. E. of Pulo Panjang, as most convenient: the first of these, 
called the Vogels, is a group of small islands about 6 leagues from Panjang, with 14 and 16 
fathoms water inside, and 25 to 30 fathoms outside of them. 

The Pilgrims, is the next group, about 4 or 5 leagues farther to the 8. Eastward, which is 
composed of very sinall islands, and bears nearly East about 9 leagues from the Brothers off 
Junkseylon. Some persons call the largest island of this group, Slipper Island, but Sapata 
or Slipper Island, seems to belong to a group of 2 or 3 islands, situated 4 or 5 leagues farther 
to the S. Eastward. ‘The latter are called Pulo Allang by the Malays, but navigators give 
to the largest, the various names of Pulo Mohea, Tupia, or Slipper Island. Betwixt these 
islands, and many others which lie contiguous to the coast, the depths are from 20 to 12 fa- 
thoms; and there is good anchorage amongst them: some articles of refreshment may be got 
at Pulo Telibon, which lies close to the shore in lat. 7° 14’ N., where vessels may anchor in 
4 or 5 fathoms, off its western side. From Telibon, a chain of high rocky islands stretches 
along the coast to the North end of Pulo Trotto, having a good passage of 8, 9, and 10 fa- 
thoms on the outside; and if bound to Queda, a small vessel may pass inside of the large is- 
Jands Trotto, Lancava, Ladda’s, between them and the main, in various soundings from 4 or 
5 fathoms near the coast, to 8 and 10 fathoms by keeping nearest these islands; for the shore 
opposite, is lined by a shoal mud bank, extending a great way over toward the islands. 
From thence, she may haul into 5 or 6 fathoms water near the coast, and anchor in 5} or 6 
fathoms, with Queda River’s entrance E. by N. Northerly, Elephant Mount N. E. 4N., 
Boonting Islands about S. S. E., and the Rocky Islands called Payers or Peers about 4 or 5 
leagues to the westward, bearing W. by S.Southerly. There is very little trade here, since 
the establishment of the English at Pulo Penang, but refreshments may be procured. Queda 
Town, in lat. 6°6' N. is built on both sides of the entrance of the river, which although 
fronted by a mud flat, has sufficient depth of water within, for sloops and brigs to anchor, 
where the Rajah resides, about 10 or 12 miles above the town. The tide rises here, about 
5 or 6 feet, and flows to nearly 12 hours at full and change of the moon. Elephant Mount, 
is situated near the shore in lat, 6° 103’ N., and in lat. 6° 21' N. lies Parlis River, off which 
the coasting vessels anchor in 3 fathoms, to the S. W. of 4 islands that lie near the main, 
and with a Haycock Mount bearing to the N. N. Eastward, as the mud bank lining the coast 
is here very flat. 


Malay coat MALAY COAST, between Junkseylon and Prince of Wales’ Island, is fronted by many 


utePas LITTLE PASSAGE, is preferable to that last mentioned, inside of the principal islands; 
os and if you intend to proceed by it, after rounding the Brothers at 3 or 4 miles distance, steer 
East and E. by S. for Pulo Mohea, which will carry you outside of the Pilgrims, and about 
8 or 9 miles to the eastward of the Guilder Rock, if there be no oblique current. 


nilder SANGALD, ST. GELDE, or GUILDER ROCK, in lat. 7° 10’ N., is a reef elevated 
about 2 or 3 feet above water, having 30 and 33 fathoms to the N. Eastward, and from 36 
to 40 fathoms water very close to it on the outside; it bears about South 5 leagues from the 
Pilgrims, and the same distance W. by S. 4S. from Pulo Mohea, and requires great care, if 
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soundings are got near it in the night, particularly, as it is said only to be visible in the 
N. E. monsoon or dry season. 

Having approached Pulo Mohea, it may be passed on the West side, at 4 or 5 miles dis- 
tance, by which the Guilder Rock will have a birth of 3 leagues to the westward: from Pulo 
Mohea steer about S. E. by E. for Edam, which is the easternmost of 3 small islands of 
middling height, situated nearly midway between Pulo Bouton and Trotto; in passing be- 
twixt Trotto and Edam, borrow on the latter, to avoid the Black Rock that lies 4 or 5 miles mul ner 
off the N. W. side of Trotto, nearly even with the surface at low water. There is also a Jacent to the 
dangerous reef of rocks fronting the S. E. end of Bouton, on which the sea breaks, havinga 
passage with 16 fathoms water between them and Edam Islands, which may be chosen if 
necessary. 

From Edam, steer S. Easterly for the S. W. end of the Laddas, which pass in 16 fathoms 
if the wind be North or N. Easterly ; from hence, steer about E. by S. for the Peers, and 
pass to the westward of them, giving a birth of 3 miles to Rotta, the westernmost islet. 
Having passed the Peers, steer E.S. Easterly for the Boonting Islands, and pass them on 
the outside at a moderate distance, if bound to Prince of Wales’ Island. _ 

' The passage between Trotto and the Laddas is also safe, with depths from 14 to 9 and 8 
fathoms, and along the West side of the former, the depths are 7 and 6 fathoms near the 
shore: about + passage over from the S. E. point of Trotto, lies a Pyramidal Rock with 15 
fathoms close to it, and near the point there is a smaller rock and an islet. | Having passed 
these, borrow afterward near to the Ladda shore, to give a birth to the shoal mud bank that 
stretches from the main land far over toward the islands. 


LANCAVA, or LOUCAVA GROUP, consists of 3 large islands, and many smaller Lencavel 
ones bordering them to the East and Southward; and they extend nearly N. W. and S. E. 
from the South part of Pulo Ladda,* in lat. 6° 8’N., to the North end of Trotto in lat. 
6°49’N. They are high bold islands, particularly Lancava the central 1, which has 
on it a high peaked hill: there is also upon Pulo Ladda, to the S. Eastward, a peaked hill (co. site of 
resembling the former, in about lat. 6° 21/N., lon. 99° 50’ E., which is generally called te =“ 
Ladda Peak. 

The Laddas, which form the South and East parts of the group, are high rugged islands, 
of barren aspect ; and betwixt the 2 largest islands, situated at their southern extremity, there 
is a safe harbour, called Bass Harbour, by Captain Forrest. The channel leading to it from 
the N. W., is along the S. W. end of Lancava, where the depths are from 7 to 12 fathoms; 
and there is from 4 or 5, to 9 and 10 fathoms water, in the channel betwixt the islands 
leading into the harbour from the southward. The South part of Lancava, about 3 or 4 
miles to the northward of Bass Harbour, is partly cleared, and inhabited by Malays and 
Chinese; but there being no trade at these islands, the harbour is not frequented. 

Trotto, the northernmost large island of the group, has a cove or small harbour, at its 
N. E. end; and the channel that separates Lancava from this island, contains soundings 
from 8 to 14 fathoms, as mentioned above. About 3 or 4 leagues outside of these islands, 
the depths are from 24 to 30 fathoms, and close to them from 8 to 12 or 16 fathoms, but 
not very regular. There are tides among, and inside of them, but currents prevail frequently 
in the offing, setting mostly to the northward in the S. W. monsoon, and to the southward 
during the Ny. E. monsoon. 


* Captain Forrest calls the large central Island Pulo Ladda, which generally bears the name Lancava; and to 
the easternmost large island, commonly called Pulo Ladda, he gives the name of Lancaway. Strangers landing 
on any of these islands, ought to be cautious if they penetrate inland, for they may be liable to see some snakes, 
which are here very large. When the Princess Royal’s boat landed on Trotto, the crew killed a snake 22 feet in 
length, the skin of which I afterward saw at Canton. : 
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Geo. siteof  PULO BOUTON, is formed of @ large and high islands, very near each other, with 
“uo pee™" some contiguous islets, and a reef of rocks off their S. E. extremity. The large islands are 
both high, and the easternmost is formed of a regular sloping pyramidal mountain, generally 
called Bouton Dome, which may be seen about 17 or 18 leagues. By mean of observations, 
taken when passing at various times, I made the Dome in lat. 6° 33’ N., lon. 99° 204’ E.,* 
or 194 miles to the eastward of the meridian of Pulo Pera; and the body of the @ islands 
(which appear as one when seen from the westward) in lat. 6° 34’ N. | 

This group, is farther from the coast than any of the other islands which front the eastern 
side of the strait; the depths close to Pulo Bouton, are from 17 to 26 fathoms; $3 or 4 
leagues outside of it from 30 to 33 fathoms; and midway between it and Pulo Pera, gene- 
rally from 40 to 50 fathoms. 


Geositef = PULO PERA, in lat. 5°49'N., lon. 99° 1’ E.,t is a high round barren rock, situated 
nearly midway between Diamond Point and the coast of Queda, and may be discerned 6 or 
7 leagues from a ship’s deck. At leaving the strait, sometimes a departure is taken from 
this island, and when the weather is cloudy, during the §. W. monsoon, it is not unfrequentl 
the first land seen after running into the entrance of the strait ; for Pulo Rondo, or the South 
end of the Great Nicobar, is not always discerned in passing. 

This island being steep to, with soundings from 40 to 50 fathoms very near it all round, 
should be avoided, in the S. W. monsoon, particularly ; for then, calms and faintairs are liable 
to prevail in its neighbourhood, during which, some ships have been carried by the currents to- 
ward it at different times, and were obliged to anchor in deep water, to prevent being driven 
against the steep rock. The soundings to the distance of 5 or 6 miles from it, in all direc- 
tions, are from 40 to 60 fathoms; but 6 or 7 leagues to the westward of it, there is none to 
be got with 60 or 70 fathoms line. 


Prince of PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND, called by the natives Pulo Penang, its centre bears 

Wale band. from Pulo Pera E. 13°S. distant 25 leagues; and the soundings decrease regularly from 45 
or 50 fathoms near the latter, to 30 and 25 fathoms within 5 or 6 leagues of the former, 
which extends from lat. 5° 16’ to 5° 30’ N., being nearly 5 leagues in length, and 7 or 8 miles 
in breadth; the West coast forms a small. indentation, with a space of woody low land 
fronting the sea, and 2 small islands adjacent to the S. W. point, the northernmost of which 
is bold to approach, having from 5 to 7 fathoms very near it: opposite to this islet, water 
may be got under a point of the principal island. : 

The N. W. end of the island is high uneven land, and excepting the South part, and the 
eastern side, where the town is built, and where there is a considerable track of low land 
cultivated contiguous to the sea, the rest of the island is all high, and covered with trees. 
When viewed at a great distance from the offing, it has a regular oblong appearance, discerni- 
ble about 20 leagues in clear weather. 

About 5% miles directly West from the Fort Flagstaff, stands the mountain on which sig- 
nals are displayed for ships approaching the island; by mean of trigonometrical, and baro- 
metrical admeasurement, I made it to be 2170 feet in perpendicular height above the level 


* Captain Heywood made it in lon. 99° 20’ E., by lunar observations and chronometers. 
t From the S. part of Junkseylon, I measured 0° 384’ E. by chron. to Pulo Pera, making it in98° 58 3’ ) 


From Malacca : . , 3 103 W. do. do 99 43 

From the South end of Nicobar ; 5 14 E. do. do. 99 14 { Mean. 
From Golden Mount... : $ $3 12 E. do. do. 99 1 / IE. 
From Malacca, Captain Mackintosh . . 3 15 W, do. do. 99 O ( Lon. 

From Madras, Captain P. Heywood . 18 389 E. ‘do. do. 


_ ., 9 Of 
The mean of observations in my possession, taken by 7 other persens, correspond, with this mean, placing Pulo 
Pera in lon. 99° 1’ E. , 
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of the sea; and at a small distance from it, an adjoining summit appeared to be about 60 or 
80 feet higher than the signal mountain. — . 

This island was presented by the King of Queda to Captain F. Light, and taken posses- 
sion of by him for the use of the East India Company in 1786; the Company have also ob- 
tained a grant, of a considerable track of the main land fronting the island, which is all low 
near the sea, except a small hilla little inland, contiguous to Praya River. 

Fort Cornwallis, is built on the N. E. point of the island, close to the town, which is cee. site of 
called George Town by the Europeans, or Tanjang Panaique by the Malays, and contains “***™ 
4000 or 5000 inhabitants. Thé principal articles exported, are pepper, beetle-nut, rattans, 
tin, and some gold, brought here from the main, from Sumatra, Java, and other islands to 
the eastward, by the Malay proas; and for which they receive opium, piece-goods, arrack, 
dollars, &c. Water and firewood may be procured here, at moderate prices; also bullocks 
and poultry are’ brought from the coasts of Perah and Queda, which sell high, and are scarce 
when the harbour abounds with ships. Most of the trade of Junkseylon, Queda, Sanlan- 
gore and other Malay ports, is now concentrated here; and very little business can be done 
at any of those places. 

The Flagstaff of the Fort, by good observations, I made in lat. 5° 243’ N.,* lon. 100° 214! 

E., by mean of lunar observations, and 2°13'E. from the South end of Junkseylon by 
chronometers. 

~The Harbour, is nearly 2 miles in breadth from the Fort Point to the main, with sound-— 
ings of 12 to 14 fathoms in the middle, 6 and 7 fathoms near the Malay shore, and 9 or 10. 
fathoms near the Fort Point, which is pretty steep to. The best birth to moor in a large 

ship, is about 3 mile to the southward of the point in 9 or 10 fathoms, and closer to the 
town in sinall vessels; as the tides are more regular here, than abreast of the point, where 

ships are liable to take turns in their cables, in tending. 

It is high water on the shore about 2 hours, on full and change of the moon, but the flood ™* 
runs to the southward until near 3 hours in the middle of the harbour; the velocity of the 
tides, is from 2 to 3 knots during the springs, and the perpendicular rise, from 7 to 9 feet. 


by the North, or Great Channel ; and this channel, is preferable at all times for large ships, be- into me © 
cause the South Channel is dangerous to proceed through, without a pilot; or unless the na-"""°*"" 
vigator is acquainted with it, and his vessel not large. 

If bound in with a westerly wind, steer for the North end of Prince of Wales’ Island, | 
which is high, bold, and safe to approach; if the wind is at N. E. or northward, borrow to- 
ward the Ladda Islands and Peers, and after rounding them at 2 or 3 leagues distance, steer 
between S. E. by E. and E. S. E. for the BOONTING ISLANDS. These are of mode- 
rate height, 4 in number, with an islet between them; and they extend along the Queda 
shore nearly North and South, about 4 or 5 leagues to the northward of the North end of 
Prince of Wales’ Island. Pulo Boonting, the northernmost and largest, lies opposite ta the 
High Land or Peak of Queda, the second is called Sesson, the third Pangel, the southern- | 
most Bidan, which isin lat. 5° 45’ N., and to the E. S. LE. of it, is the river Marboo, having a 
bank of shoal water stretching from it close to Bidan: the deepest water inside of this is- 
land is 4 and 5 fathoms, 6 and 7 fathoms inside of the others; excepting Pulo Boonting, 
which has only 2 or 24 fathoms inside of it, being nearest to the shore. These islands may 
be approached to 14 or 15 fathoms in the night, or to any distance thought proper in the 

day, there being no danger but what is visible. Having passed them, the course is about 
S. S. E. to keep midway betwixt the North part of Prince of Wales’ Island and the main, 


TO SAIL into the HARBOUR, all ships that come from the northward, approach it pireetions 


* Captain P. Heywood made it in lat. 5° 25' N., lon. 100° 21’ E. by mean of lunar observations, and 19°59’ E. 
from Madras Flagstaff, by mean of chronometers in 4 different voyages. 
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for an extensive flat Bank or Bar, stretches from side to side, on which the deepest water is 


~ about mid-channel, or rather nearest to the Malay shore. The least water on this bank, is 


Senth Chan- 
nel and con- 
tiguoas 
banks. 


4 fathoms at low water spring tides, very even soundings; yet, it is unpleasant passing over 
it in a large ship at low water, if drawing upward of 20 feet, particularly with much swell, 
but this seldoms happens. : 

The N. E. point of the island, is about 4 miles to the N. West of the Fort Point, having 
at a small distance outside of it, the rocky islet Pulo Teecoos, with some rocks around ; when 
abreast of this islet, the water deepens gradually toward the harbour. The bay formed be- 
twixt the Fort Point and the N. E. point, is occupied by a shoal mud flat, steep from 5 to 4, 
then 3 and 2 fathoms. 

Steering toward the entrance of the harbour in day-light, Pulo Bidan, kept about N. by W. 
is a good mark: during the night, there is no danger running in when the weather is clear, 
and the land distinctly seen; for in such case, even with a contrary wind, persons a little 
acquainted may work into the harbour without fear, as far as Pulo Teecoos, or even a little 
farther. 

When passing over the flat bank between the North part of the island and the main, the 
soundings are not a sufficient guide, as the depths are nearly equal from side to side, until 
either shore is approached within 14 mile; therefore, in the night, attend particularly to the 
appearance of the land, to enable you to keep in the proper track. The shore of the main, 
being low, and covered with trees, will not be so conspicuous as the high land of the island; 
consequently, the latter will generally appear nearest, when you are in mid-channel between 
them. | 

When Pulo Teecoos is approached, the water will gradually deepen, as you are then over 
the shoalest part of the bank, and ought to make short tacks in working up to the harbour, 
for here, the channel becomes more contracted than farther out. The rocks that project a 
little way from Pulo Teecoos, are steep to, and may be approached to 5 or 54 fathoms, at 
low water ; and in 54 to 6 fathoms, will be proper depths to tack from the edge of the mud 
bank that lines the shore of the island, from thence nearly to the Fort Point. In standing 
toward the main, tack when the depths decrease a little under those found in mid-channel ; 
abreast of the fort, and 2 or 3 miles to the northward of it, about 7 fathoms is a good depth 
to tack in from the Queda shore. ; . 

In the mght, do not run amongst the shipping; unless well acquainted, anchor abreast of 
Pulo Teecoos, or betwixt it and the Fort Point, until day-light. 


DEPARTING from the HARBOUR, large ships generally go out by the North Chan- 
nel, even when bound to the southward, although this occasions a loss sometimes of 1 or 2 
days, when Northwesters prevail in the S.W. monsoon. The directions given above, will 
answer either for sailing out, or in, by this channel. 

A large ship ought not to adopt the South Channel, unless a good pilot can be procured, 
for several ships have grounded on the sands which bound it, and were in danger ;* naviga~ 
tors in charge of large ships, deeply laden, are therefore, in general, averse to go out by the 
South Channel. 

_ On the West side, the South Channel is bounded by the Long Sand, which begins about 
? of a mile to the southward of the Fort Point, and stretches nearly to the North point of 
Pulo Jerajah, having a small channel of 3, 4, and 5 fathoms betwixt it and the western shore. 

Pulo Jerajah, to the southward of the Long Sand, and adjoining to Prince of Wales’ Is- 
land, extends about 2 miles to the southward, and is a high bold island, rising in a pyramidal 


* The Lowajee from Bombay bound to China, going out by the South Channel, with a pilot on board, and 
drawing 21 feet water, got upon the Praya Sand nearly at high tide; here, she lay 12 hours, and strained consi- 


derably, by heeling off the bank, and the danger would have been great, had she not fortunately floated on the 
following tide. 
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form, betwixt which and the western shore, there is 5 and 6 fathoms water in the small 
channel continued from the inside of the Long Sand. | 

The East side of Pulo Jerajah is bold, steep to approach, and forms the West side of the 
proper channel to the South of the Long Sand; farther southward, the S. E. end of Prince 
of Wales’ Island, and Pulo Ramio off it, bounds the West side of the channel at its southern 
entrance, which are both safe to approach. 

The South Channel is bounded on the East side by Praya Sand, the Middle Ground or 
Spit, and Kio Flat: Praya Sand extends about 23 miles North and South, parallel to the 
Long Sand about ? of a mile distant; and the North end of it bears S. 15° E. from the Fort 
Flagstaff, distant about 2 miles, and is very steep to, having 9 and 10 fathoms at the dis- 
tance of a cable’s length: it should not be approached nearer than this distance, being the 
most dangerous part of the channel. Praya River extends a considerable way inland, with 
2$ and 3 fathoms water at the entrance, which is about a mile N. Eastward of the North 
end of Praya Sand. The Middle Ground or Spit, is a narrow ridge of sand stretching about 
N.N. W. within 4 of a mile of the East side of the Long Sand; the narrow space between 
them 1s called the Bar, having 3} and 3} fathoms on it at low water, and the least water on 
the Middle Ground at low water spring tides, is 17 feet. The South ends of the Middle 
Ground, and Praya Sand, join; and both terminate in the northern extremity of Kio Flat, 
a very extensive mud bank, which bounds the East side of the channel from thence to sea- 
ward, and is named frem Pulo Kio, situated near the Malay shore. This flat is a soft mud 
bank, stretching from the coast nearly to the S. E. end of Prince of Wales’ Island, having 
from 24 to 3 and 4 fathoms irregular soundings on its edge, where it bounds the East side 
of the channel. 

Buoys, were first placed on the eastern edge of the Long’ Sand, on each end of the Praya 
Sand, and on the North point of the spit, to point out the bar and channel: these having 
been destroyed or taken away by the Malays, were afterward replaced by beacons, which are 
also sometimes wanting. 


SHIPS BOUND OUT, by the South Channel, generally weigh about 3-flood, and steer reuse 
S. by E. and South, to enter the channel between the Long Sand and Praya Sand ; when the by # to ss. 
bar 1s approached, it will be proper to keep near the eastern edge of the Long Sand, and the | 
depth in crossing it is } less 5, or nearly 5 fathoms at high water spring tides. When over 
the bar, a South course should be steered, the water will deepen instantly to 7 fathoms, and 
afterward shoal to 54 fathoms betwixt the North end of Pulo Jerajah and Kio Flat. As 
soon as the North point of Pulo Jerajah bears to the northward, the depth will decrease to 
6 and 7 fathoms, it will then be proper to haul near that island, and these depths will con- 
tinue through the channel, in steering past the S. E. end of Prince of Wales’ Island and 
Pulo Ramio, to seaward. The greatest depths, are near the East sides of the islands, which 
are steep to; but on the East side of the channel, the water shoals suddenly upon the edge of 
Kio Fiat. - After passing Pulo Ramio close on the East side, the course is about S. S. W. 
or S. by W., according to the set of the tide, to proceed through the fair channel, betwixt 
Kio Fiat and the mud bank on the West side of the entrance. 

The leading mark is, to keep the body of Pulo Jerajah on with the East end of Pulo Ra- 
mio, which will carry a ship fairly out: if Pulo Jerajah is shutting in with Pulo Ramio, she 
will eg the West side; and if entirely open with it, she will be in the East side of the 
channel. : 
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4th. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND 
TO THE ARROAS, AND FROM THENCE TO PARCELAR HILL. 


FROM the S. W. end of Prince of Wales’ Island, Pulo Dinding bears nearly S. 5. E., 
distant about 60 miles, and the coast between them, which is mostly low and woody near 
the sea, forms a bight; but high mountains appear inland, in the kingdom of Perah. There 
is also some hills near the sea to the northward of Pulo Dinding, which greatly resemble it 
in coming from that direction, and have therefore, been called False Dinding. 

The whole of the coast of Perah is lined by a shoal mud bank, extending out from 2 to 3$ 
leagues; the depth decreases suddenly on the edge of it, when under 15 fathoms, but you 
may occasionally stand into 9 or 10 fathoms in working, with the lead kept briskly going; it 
would be imprudent to borrow under these depths, particularly im the night.* 

If abreast of the N. W. end of Prince of Wales’ Island with a fair wind, steer along the 
coast at a moderate distance, in soundings from 16 to 25 or 30 fathoms; in working, you 
may approach the island to 10 or 12 fathoms, and the edge of the mud bank that fronts the 
coast between it and Pulo Dinding, may be approached to the same depths, in the day 
time. By keeping well in with the coast, the westerly current mostly prevailing in the offing, 
will be partly avoided; the winds may be also expected more favorable, and should it be 
necessary to anchor occasionally, this can be done with more convenience, than in deeper 
water. 


PULO DINDING, in lat. 4° 16’ N., is high and woody, situated near the main, and 
appears with a hill at each end, when first seen; close to it on the S. W. side lies Little 
Pulo Dinding, with @ islets at its western part near the South point, to the W.S. Westward 
of which, at 4 or 5 miles distance, there is a spit or bank of mud, probably not dangerous. 
We shoaled suddenly from 14 to 63 fathoms on its edge, and although probably about 6 
fathoms may be the least water on it, a proper birth ought to be given in passing. There 
9 a shoal to the northward of Great Dinding, which is avoided by keeping out in 9 or 10 
athoms. 

At the East end of Great Dinding, there is fresh water near the ruins of a fort, where 
formerly the Dutch had a settlement. If you wish to procure water at this place, pass be- 
twixt the northernmost Sambilangs and Little Dinding, where the depths are mostly from 
20 to 26 fathoms. There is a rock above water, nearly inidway betwixt Great Dinding and 
the Sambilangs, having a safe channel on either side, which is best avoided by attending to 
the tide, and steering close along the bold South shore of Dinding to the East point, where 
you may anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms close to the East of the point, or to the southward of it, 
As seems most convenient. 


SAMBILANGS, i.e. NINE ISLANDS, situated to the southward of Dinding, extend 
7 or 8 miles nearly N. E. and S. W.; they are mostly small, high bluff islands, covered with 
trees, and may be seen about 7 leagues. The South Sambilang, or outermost of these is- 
lands, is in lat. 4° 3’ N., lon. 100° 35’ E. bearing FE. 5° N. from Pulo Jarra distant about 7 
leagues. To the N. Westward of it about 1 or 14 mile, there is a rock speckled bluck and 


* The Alfred and True Briton, at 8 P.M. 29th of September, 1799, grounded on the edge of the bank, not 
far to the southward of Prince of Wales’ Island, the South point of it bearing N. N. W., Saddle Island N. N. W. 
4 W., off the low land on the Malay shore about 7 miles. From that time, they were employed carrying out 
their stream and kedge anchors, and heaving the ships up to them each tide at high water, through the soft mud, 
until the 4th of October, when both ships got fairly afloat. This case, evinces the propriety of not making too 
free with the edge of the bank inthe night. See the directions in Section I. for sailing into the strait. 
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whete, which appears all whtte when the sun shines on it; and about 2 miles to the N.N.W. 
of the same island, and 1 mile from the former rock, there is a black rock, not much 
elevated above water. ‘These rocks should not be approached close in the night, being 
steep to, for the soundings near them, and 1 or 2 miles outside, are generally from 23 to 
26 fathoms, and the same depths are found very near and amongst the Sambilangs. There 
is a safe channel inside of these islands, with sounding of 15 to 23 fathoms; and the chan- 
nels betwixt some of them, are also safe, but rather narrow. 


PERAH RIVER, extends a considerable way into the country, having a wide entrance Perab River 

directly East from the Sambilangs, but the middle and South side of the entrance is very 
shoal, dry in many places at low water; the shoal flat, continues to stretch along the coast 
about Tanjong Ooloor, (the point of land abreast of the Sambilangs) and from thence South, 
toward Salangore. The proper channel into Perah River, is to the S. Eastward of Pulo 
Dinding, by borrowing near the North point of the entrance, and keeping along the low 
bank on that side of the river, where the depths are irregular from 3 to 7 fathoms. The 
tides inside, have a velocity about 4 or 5 miles per hour during the springs. 


PULO JARRA, in lat. 4° 0’ N., lon. 100° 14 E., bearing from the centre of Prince of (eo. ste of 
Wales’ Island S. 2° W., distant 27 leagues, is small, covered with trees, and may be dis- 
cerned about 7 leagues. It is steep to, having from 33 to 36 fathoms very near it in every 
direction, and the same depths between it and Pulo Varela: mid-channel betwixt it and the 
Sambilangs, there is generally from 30 to 32 fathoms, decreasing to 25 or 26 fathoms near 
the latter islands. 

Although a ship may, at discretion, pass on either side of Pulo Jarra, the channel betwixt 
it and the Sambilangs is always prefered when circumstances permit, for the current often 
sets strong to the N. Westward in the middle of the strait, and calms are more prevalent 
there, than near the coast. 


ROUND ARROA, in lat. 2° 49’ N., lon. 100° 49! E., bearing from the South Sambi- roua 
lang S. 4° E., distant about 24 leagues, is a round rock, with some trees on it, that may be “"™ 
discerned about 6 leagues ; having also 2 rocky islets close to it, which are visible 4 leagues, 

1 to the northward, the other to the southward, with other straggling rocks around: this island, 
is the principal mark for the West part of the East and West channel, betwixt the sands. 


LONG, or GREAT ARROA, in lat. 2°52)’ N., bears nearly N. W. by W. from the poss arroa, 
Round Arroa, distant 5 or 6 miles, and is about 14 mile in length, covered with trees, of a 
flat appearance, and not so high as the other. The Malay fishermen sometimes frequent this 
island, to fish and procure turtle; it is, therefore, proper, for boats landing here, to be on their 
guard. Water can be got in a cove with a fine sandy beach, on the N. 2. side of the island. 
The Locko in 1787, sent her long boat to procure some, without success, for the Malays, 
then residing here, would not allow the boat to have any water, except they were paid for it. 

On the 30th of April, 1811, the William Pitt’s boat landed here, and saw a small hut, 
which appeared to have been inhabited a short time before. Several springs of good water 
ran down deep valleys, which were lined on each side with cabbage trees ; and the face of 
the island was covered with strong high grass. Had 10 fathoms water close to the sandy 
beach, but the small islets which front the Arroa, are mostly united by reefs of sharp pointed 
rocks, few of which are visible at high water, or at the distance ships pass : the tide appeared 
to rise on the rocks, about 10 feet perpendicular. 

The Arroas ought not to be approached in the night, on account of the rocks adjacent, 1 
of which, a flat black rock, very little elevated above the surface at high water, les about 
4 miles N. Eastward from the Round Arroa, and nearly East from the Long Arroa 6 or 7 
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miles. To the westward of the flat black rock 1 or 2 miles, between it and the Arroas, 
there is a sunken rock on which the sea sometimes breaks; the ship Seton, of Bombay, 
passed between this sunken rock and the flat black rock, in 1796, and carried soundings from 
17 to 11 fathoms. About 2 miles N. Eastward from the Long Arroa, there is a Rock of 
considerable height above water, with regular soundings very near it, 8 and 9 fathoms mud; 
and within a mile of the N. W. and West sides of the Long Arroa, the depths are regular 
from 9 to 11 or 12 fathoms. 

Several ships steering for the Arroas, having been set to the westward of them by currents, 
lost much time working with northerly winds round the long one, and the black rock off it, 
where they generally found regular soundings over a soft bottom, The Lowajee, and other 
ships, which fell to the westward of the Arroas during northerly winds, went to the south- 


‘ward of them, and after passing the Round Arroa, hauled to the N. Eastward into the pro- 


per channel, having experienced various soundings from 7 to 11 fathoms to the southward of 
these islands. | 


BEING about MID-CHANNEL, between Pulo Jarra and the South Sambilang, or 

rather nearest the latter, to guard against westerly currents, steer about 8.S. E., or S. 20° 
E., if you pass near the Sambilang, which will carry you well to the N. E. of the Arroas, 
but not too far on the North sand. Excepting a shingly spot in lat. 3° 20' N., bearing 
South from the Sambilangs, with 13 fathoms on it, the soundings in this track are pretty re- 
gular, generally between 34 and 40 fathoms in a direct line from Pulo Jarra nearly to the 
Arroas; and 24 to 30 fathoms in a direct line between the South Sambilang and western 
extremity of the North sand. | ‘ 
. When the winds incline at East or E.S. Eastward, keep near the Malay coast, in sound- 
ings from 20 to 30 fathoms, until 8 or 10 leagues past the Sambilangs, then steer more sou- 
therly to get soundings of 16 or 18 fathoms on the N. Western verge of the North sand ; 
and as there is no danger on the N. W. and Western edges of the sand, it may be rounded 
close, by borrowing occasionally to 14 or 16 fathoms, and edging out to 20 or 24 fathoms 
as circumstances require, until the Arroas or Parcelar Hill is seen. 


NORTH SAND, or NORTH BANK, is very extensive, consisting of various small 
patches or spits of sand, separated by considerable spaces of regular soundings from 8 to 12 
fathoms. ‘There are many dangers on the eastern part of the North sand, adjacent to the 
coast ; the middle and southern parts are also dangerous, but the N. W. and western edges 
may be approached with safety, if the lead is kept briskly going. The N. W. extremity of 
the sand is in lat. 3°13’ N., from hence its outer edge stretches 8.S. E. 4 E., and S. E. by 
S., about 7 or 8 leagues, then more easterly toward the South entrance of Callam Strait. 

The depths decrease quickly in approaching the N. Western extremity of the North sand, 
from 28 or 26, to 10 fathoms or less, on the spits that form this part, which pears N. N. 
Eastward from the Arroas, 8-or 9 leagues distant. On the.spits which form the N. W. and 
western boundary of the sand, there appear to be no danger; I have generally found the 
depths on the outer spits to be 9 and 10 fathoms, when standing over them with a working 
wind ; 74 or 8 fathoms on the spits a little farther on the bank to the eastward ; and from 11 
to 14 or 15 fathoms in the channels between them. When the Round Arroa is seen from 
the mast-head bearing S.S. W. of S.S. W. 4 W., you are on the N. W. edge of the North 
sand, and will pass over spits of 8 and 10 fathoms. Round Arroa S. 8. W. 4 W., seen from 
the fore-yard, we had 74 fathoms. Round Atroa from the fore-yard S. W.4S., and Par- 
celar Hill E. by S.2S., just visible from the poop, had 7 fathoms hard sand. 

As there seems to be no danger on the spits that form the exterior boundary of the North 
Sand to the N. Westward, if you do not intend to stand far in upon it, but tack when 9 or 
10 fathoms is found on the outer spits, it is advisable when bound to the southward with a 
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contrary wind, to keep near the western edge of the sand in working, making short tacks to 
the westward, and standing on its edge occasionally to 10 or 11 fathoms in a large ship, or 
to 8 or 9 fathoms in a small one. By this means, moderate depths will be found for anchor- 
ing during the ebb, with tides more regular, and more favorable, than farther out in deep 
water toward the Arroas ; for here, during S. E. winds, a current is often experienced to set 
N. W. and westward, when tides are prevailing along the edge of the sand. It is high water 
about the Arroas, and near the western edge of the North sand, at 6 hours on full and 
change of the moon; the strength of the ebb tide sets generally between N. W. and N. W. 
by N., 2% miles per hour, and it falls about 10 or 14 feet perpendicular ; the flood sets in 
the opposite direction about S. E. £ S., slanting a little on the western edge of the North sand, 
or running nearly parallel to it, but is not so strong as the ebb. | 

_ Although the north-west and western edges of the North sand are not dangerous, it would 
be very imprudent to stand over toward the middle* of it, on account of the Blenheim’. 
Shoal, and probably other dangers not yet explored ; and the southern extremity of the sand, 
called generally the North Sand Head, ought always to be approached with great caution, 
for it is terminated by a bank, having on it only 2 or 24 fathoms. 


TWO AND HALF FATHOMS BANK, may be considered the most dangerous part two and 
of the North sand, because it fronts the North side of the channel between the Arroas and fj. ant. 
Parcelar Hill. His Majesty’s sloop, Victor, examined it with her boats in January, 1805, 
and found it to extend from N. N. W. to S.S. E. about 14 mile, and about 1 mile from 
Ek. N. E. to W.S.W. When on it, Parcelar Hill bore E. 43° S., a hill called False Par- 
celar N.45° E., and the low land was just visible with the eye elevated 16 feet above the 
sea. From 2% to 3 fathoms, were the depths found on it at low water, and it appeared very 
hard, the lead frequently slipping into holes, as froma rock, but brought up only fine sand ; 
around the bank, the depths increase from 4 and 5, to 10 and 11 fathoms, mostly hard hot- 
tom; and eddies may be seen if the tide is strong, when crossing the spit that projects from 
its southern extremity into the channel. Ifa ship in borrowing toward the bank with a nor- 
therly wind, get soundings on this spit or tail of the Two and Half Fathoms Bank, she ought 
not to go under 10 or 11 fathoms, but must edge out to the southward. Several ships have 
grounded upon the bank at different times, by running in the night, or by borrowing too close 
in the day, and were in great danger of being wrecked. It is situated in lat. 2°54’ N., dis- 
tant about 5 leagues from the low land at the South entrance of the strait of Callam. 


BLENHEIM’S SHOAL, bearing about N. by W., 3 leagues from the 24-Fathoms Bank, ,,. 
and well in upon the North sand, was not known until H. M.S. Blenheim, of 74 guns, Ad- shea, and 
miral Troubridge, by standing far over on the sand, grounded, and was nearly lost; although part of the 
this happened during neap tides, they were obliged to lighten her by cutting away the masts, 
and taking out the guns, &c. before she could be hove off the shoal. Captain Bissell of that 
ship, gave the following account of the shoal, dated H. M. S. Blenheim aground, 6th of April 
1806 ; ‘‘ Peak of Salangore Hills N. 56° E., another hill ( probably False Parcelar) N. 66° 
E., Parcelar Hill E. 23° S., distant 84 or 9 leagues, lat. obsd. 3° 3’ N. It extends E. N. E. 
and W.S. W. about 17 mile, having only 6 and 7 feet in many places at low water reap 
tides, consequently less on the springs.” 

There seems to be a safe passage between the Blenheim’s Shoal and the 24-Fathoms Bank, 
for the Victor had from 7 to 12 and 14 fathoms mostly hard sand, steering from the latter 
N. W. and northward, and passed close on the S. W. side of the Blenheim’s Shoal without 


° The Albion in September 1800, with Parcelar Hill E.S. E. stood on the sand, steered eastward, and had 
no less than 3 fathoms crossing over to the low land of Callam, where she tacked in 54 fathoms; but although 
this ship passed over in safety, it is not advisable to cross over the North Sand, as there may be shoal spots not 
yet known; particularly one spot said to lie to the northward of the Blenheim’s Shoal. 
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discerning it, although she shoaled there to 5} and 5 fathoms. From thence, she steered 
N. W. by N. and N. N. W. over the North sand, in regular soundings from 83 to 12 fathoms 
sandy bottom, the least water being 84 fathoms; and the depth increased to 16 and 18 fa- 
thoms, when she got upon the northern extremity of the sand. The Mornington passed to 
the northward of the 24-Fathoms Bank, then betwixt it and the Blenheiin’s Shoal, on the 
12th of December, 1803, and carried soundings from 6 to 8 and 10 fathoms, with Parcelar 
Hill bearing about E. by S.2 S. 

Although with Parcelar Hill bearing between E. by S. and E. by S.45S., there may bea 
safe passage over the North sand, betwixt the 24-Fathoms Bank and the Blenheim’s Shoal, 
yet to venture through it, would be very imprudent in a large ship, or to stand far over to 
the eastward upon the North sand, until it is surveyed, or better known. There is a chan- 
nel over it near the land, bounded on each side by dry sands or breakers, which was formerly 
frequented, but it seems intricate except for small vessels. A brig proceeded through it re- 
cently, on her passage from Prince of Wales’ Island to Malacca, and worked through between 
the breakers, in soundings mostly 5 and 6 fathoms, where the channel appeared to be from 
4 to 1 mile broad. 


THE SOUNDINGS between the western part of the North sand and the Long Arroa, 
are irregular from 35 to 46 fathoms about mid-channel, decreasing fast near the edge of the 
sand to 20 or 18 fathoms; the deep water extends within .4 or 5 miles of the high rock to 
the northward of the Long Arroa, then shoals suddenly to 20 and 18 fathoms, about 2 miles 
to the N. Eastward of that rock: but in some places, the soundings are very irregular, par- 
ticularly to N. E. and northward of the rocks which lie near the Round Arroa. 

Working between the Long Arroa and the North sand in the night, 16 or 18 fathoms are 
good depths to tack in, from the edge of the sand; mid-channel track, and your proximity 
to the rocks off the Arroas, will be known by deep soundings of 35 to 46 fathoms; but far- 
ther eastward, betwixt the Round Arroa and the S. W. part of the North sand, the depths 
decrease, and are here generally irregular, 14 to 25 fathoms from side to side, except upon 
the bank adjacent to the Arroa. The soundings are more regular contiguous to the edge of 
the North sand, than in the South side of the channel. 

If in rounding the edge of the North sand, the Round Arroa is never entirely sunk from 
the quarter deck of a large ship, or with the eye elevated above the sea 16 or 17 feet, she 
will not be too close to the sand; but when the Arroa is sunk from the poop, she will get 
upon some of the outer spits, into 7 or 8 fathoms hard sand. 


THE BANKS a, and contiguous to the South side of the East and West channel, be 
tween the Arroas and Parcelar Hill, are the following. A small bank about 7 miles N. E. 
from the Round Arroa, and 3 or 4 miles distant from the flat black rock; the least water 
found on it, has been 54, 6, 7, and 8 fathoms. To the N. W., about 3 miles from this bank, 
there is deep water of 40 and 42 fathoms ; and the soundings between it and the edge of the 
North sand, are mostly regular from 15 to 20 fathouns. | 

There ig a small bank bearing from the Round Arroa East southerly, distant about 44 
leagues, on which, the least water found by us in the Gunjavar, was 44 fathoms hard sand. 

Another small round bank, lies 16 or 17 miles East from the Round Arroa, and about 
W.3S. from Parcelar Hill, which is alarming to strangers, who suddenly get upon it, al- 
though not dangerous. Sounding all over it, we had not less than 5 and 53 fathoms hard 
sand, at low water spring tides; and from the ship at anchor, on the middle of it, the boats 
deepened fast in every direction, about the distance of a cable’s length, to 12 and 14 fathoms. 

From this small bank about 3 or 4 miles E. by S. to F.S. E., there are other shoal patches 
of hard sand, with soundmgs of 6, 7, and 8 fathoms on them. [From these shoal patches on 
the South side of the channel, between the Arroas and the land of Parcelar, the Round 
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Arroa bears from West southerly to W. 3° N., and Parcelar Hill E. 5° N. to E. 7°N.; and 
the westernmost of them, more parttcularly, are much nearer to the Arroa than to the low 
land of Parcelar. The least water on any of them, is probably 45 or 5 fathoms, but they 
are alarming to strangers, and will be avoided, by not bringing the Round Arroa to the west- 
ward of W.45S., or West a large 3 S., whilst it can be discerned from the poop of a lofty 
ship; or by keeping Parcelar Hill to the eastward of E. 5° N., in passing them. 


SOUTH SAND, appears to be formed of small banks, similar to those last mentioned, south saad. 
which probably are the prominent patches of the N. W. end of the sand, generally called 
the South Sand [ead: the breadth of the channel between it and the North Sand Head is 
7 or 8 miles. In June, 1795, Captain Mackintosh, in the Sarah, got upon this extremity 
of the South sand; they saw the Round Arroa from the mizen shrouds before dark, bearing 
S. by W.2 W., and steered between 8. E. by S. and E. by S., in soundings from 25 to 16 fa- 
thoms until 10 P. M., when they shoaled quick to 83 fathoms and anchored. At day-light, 
found they were far to the southward, Parcelar Hill bearing E. 15° N.; weighed with the 
wind at S.S. E., steered N. W. and N. W. by W. in regular soundings, decreasing gradually 
from 9! to 63 fathoms when the hill bore FE. 114° N.; deepened afterward to 14 fathoms, 
steered N. N. E. and N. E. by N., in 84 to 20 fathoms, the hill E. 9° N.; then steered to- 
ward the hill bearing E. 7° N., and had no less than 20 fathoms. When this ship shoaled 
to 83 fathoms, with Parcelar Hill bearing E. 15° N., she was probably not far from danger 
on the South Sand, as will appear by the following extract from the journal of the Henry 
Addington. 
-August 31st, 1811, at noon, saw breakers on the South Sand, bearing from South to S. 
by E., distant about 6 miles, Parcelar Hill bearing E. 16° N., East point of Pulo Loomaut 
N. 56° E., Body of Pulo Callam N. 40° E., in 26 fathoms. The Essex, in company, had 
Parcelar Hill bearing E. by N.3N., distant 12 or 14 miles, the trees under the South end 
of the hill just visible, but none of the low land to the southward, when the breakers bore 
S.¢&. 5 or 6 miles, and Long Molflers about the North point of the South Sand S. W., 
then in 25 fathoms. ‘The Cumberland, also in company, had Parcelar Hill bearing E. 15° 
N., distant about 12 miles, when the body of the breakers bore S. 9° E., about 4 miles, 
which appeared to extend about 3 of aimile in a N. W. and S. E, direction, and are probably 
not visible except when the tide is low, or with a considerable swell. 
The most dangerous part of the South sand, is its eastern side, nearly opposite to Parcelar 
Point, which will be mentioned in describing the channel from Parcelar Hill to Cape Rachado. 


TO SAIL through the EAST and WEST CHANNEL, between the sands ; with a strong birections 
and steady S$. W. wind, give the western edge of the North Sand a birth, by keeping about chanel 
mid-channel betwixt it and the Arroas, until the Round Arroa is brought to bear about sands and 
W.S. W., then steer more easterly, sinking it from the deck when it bears about W. § S., nu. 
or W. 3S. : 

With the wind light and variable, between North and S. E., steer from Pulo Jarra of the 

Sambilangs, for the western verge of the North Sand, and keep along the edge of it in 18 of 
20 fathoms, borrowing to 12 or 14 fathoms occasionally, and edging off to 20, 24, or 26 fa- 
thoms, as circumstances require. When the Round Arroa is discernible bearing about 
5.5. W., the Long Arroa will be seen about S. W., and the former ought then to be kept in 
sight from the quarter deck of a large ship, or from the poop of a small one, in soundings 
from 16 to 20 fathoms; for there is no danger on the edge of the North sand, if the Round 
Arroa can be seen from the quarter deck. After the Arroa is brought to bear W.S. W., 
steer an easterly course, as the wind and tide require, to sink it from the deck bearing W. 3» 

5., and 14 or 15 fathoms will be the least water. When the Round Arroa is no longer vi- 

sible, bring Parcelar Hill to bear East, and draw it to E. 6° N. or E. 6° N., by the time the 
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low land of Pulo Callam is appearing from the deck, being then abreast of the 24-Fathoms 
Bank. With Parcelar Hill E. 32°S., you will get upon this bank; the hill E. 2°S., will 
just clear it, and you may probably cross over the tail or spit in 7 or 8 fathoms with Parcelar 
Hill E. 1°S. or E. 2°S.; but the hill should not be brought to the southward of East when 
passing the 24-Fathoms Bank, compasses are so liable to error. From this bank, a spit ex- 
tends to the southward a considerable way into the channel, with a gradual increase of depth 
upon it, proportionate to the distance from the bank; with Parcelar Hill E.2° N., you will 
carry 1] or 12 fathoms in crossing the spit, and with the hill E. 4 N. you will pass clear to 
the southward of it, in 17 to 20 fathoms. 

This spit is sometimes called the Eastern Bank, it being nearer the low land of Parcelar 
than any other bank in the East and West channel ; for there are several spots of 10, 11, or 
12 fathoms, farther to the westward, exclusive of the shoal patches already mentioned, si- 
tuated on the South side of the channel betwixt the Round Arroa and South Sand Head. 
The depths in the fair track, are mostly from 15 to 20 fathoms, and in the western part of 
the channel, they are subject to the least irregularity in the vicinity of the North Sand; but 
in the eastern part of it, opposite to the 23-Fathoms Bank, they are liable to the least irre- 
gularity well to the southward, in the neighbourhood of the South Sand ; and generally here, 
the depths are from 20 to 23 fathoms. | 

When the tides run strong in the springs, eddies are perceived upon the spit that projects 
from the 24-Fathoms Bank, indicating its proximity. Between the Sand Heads, the stréngth 
of the ebb sets nearly N. W., but the first and latter parts of it, run very irregular. The 
flood is more regular in its direction, and runs with less velocity, although sometimes, liable 
to vary: this renders the passing of the 24-Fathoms Bank dangerous in the night, unless 
near it before dark, and the situation well determined; or unless. the night is so clear that 
Parcelar Hill can be seen, and its bearing taken, which sometimes happens. 

Parcelar Hill is obscured at times during the day by clouds, when the dow land of Pulo 
Callam, or that to the westward of the strait, may be visible from the 24-Fathoms Bank ; 
if so, the body of this piece of low land kept E. N. E.3 N., or the East end of the same 
E.N.E., are good bearings to pass clear of the 24-Fathoms Bank; and in coming from the 
eastward, if it is sunk from the quarter deck of a large ship with these bearings, she will be 
clear to the westward of that danger. 

In proceeding through the channel, when the Round Arroa is sunk from the deck, and 
Parcelar Hill bearing E. 8° N., a ship will be near shoal water on the extremity of the South 
Sand ; with the hill E. 7° N., she will pass over some of the small patches of 5 or 6 fathoms 
sand, having 16 or 17 fathoms around them. And when the Round Arroa is just disappear- 
ing with Parcelar Hill bearing E.3S., she will be near the edge of the North Sand. The 
hill bearing East when in the West part of the channel, to E. 6° N., when the low land is 
seen from the deck, are safe bearings to work with throughout the middle and eastern parts 
of the channel, if the compass is true. . And 13 fathoms is a good depth to tack in, from 
either side, when passing between the Sand Heads. 

When abreast of the 24-Fathoms Bank, or crossing the spit that projects from it, the low 
land of Callam is plainly seen from the quarter deck of a large ship; and from the poop, the 
tops of the trees may be discerned stretching from Pulo Callam almost to Parcelar Hill. 
When the low land to the southward of the hill begins to appear, the channel becomes wide, 
as you are past the 24-Fathoms Bank, and South Sand Head; the hill may then be brought 
from East to E. by N.4.N., in working toward the land of Parcelar; and if Pulo Callam is 
kept plainly in sight from the deck, you will not be too close to the South Sand. 


PARCELAR HILL, in lat. 2° 52’ N., Ion. 101° 29’ E., bearing E.4° N. from the 
Round Arroa, distant 49 miles, and 46 miles West from Malacca by chronometers, is of 
oblong form, sloping at each end when viewed from the westward, with the summit a little 
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to the West of its centre ; but of a regular pyramidal aspect of small elevation, when seen 
from the South or 8.58. Eastward, if not too far distant ; and its declivity is very gentle to 
each extremity. It is easily distinguished, being situated much nearer the sea, and having a 
darker shade than the other hills, which are farther inland. From the N. Western extremity 
of the North Sand, its summit is just discernible from the poop or mizen shrouds of a large 
ship, bearing E. by 8. $ S. or E.S. E., and the highest part is generally set in taking the 
bearings of the hill, when passing through the East and West channel. Directly fronting 
the hill, there 1s the mouth of a river. | 
After passing the 24-Fathoms Bank, and having the trees to the S. E. of Parcelar Hill irections. 
visible from the deck, the water will soon deepen to 22 and 24 fathoms soft ground, in steer- 
ing eastward for the hill: when the land is approached within 6 miles, it will shoal again to 
18 or 19 fathoms, then steer along the coast at the same distance, in proceeding toward Cape 
Rachado. With a working wind, stand not off above 33 leagues from the land about Par- 
celar, nor approach the South Sand nearer than 27 fathoms, for the depths contiguous to it 
hereabout, are not so great as to the southward of Parcelar Point, where deep water indi- 


cates the proximity of danger on the eastern part of the sand. 


5th. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM THE SAMBILANGS TO SALA 
GORE, AND THROUGH THE STRAIT OF CALLAM. : 


WHEN bound to SALANGORE, or to proceed through the Strait of Caflam, steer to To sat tru 
the eastward after rounding the Sambilangs, until the coast is approached, which from thence lanes to Se 
to Salangore, is low and level fronting the sea, and covered with trees. Withanortherly or 
easterly wind, coast along in sight of the low land, keeping about 2, 3, or 4 leagues off, as 
circumstances require, observing not to rise the beach from the deck, nor borrow under 8 or 


9 fathoms. 
TANJONG AWAT, or CAPE CARAN, called also Mud Point, about 3 leagues N. soak 


Westward of Salangore, is encompassed by a shoal bank, which ought not to be approached 
under 54 or 6 fathoms. About 5 miles W. N. Westward from Tanjong Awat, and 3 or 4 
miles off shore, there is a bank of sand and broken shells, of considerable extent, having only 
34 fathoms on its shoalest parts. On its edge, and between it and the shore, the depths are 
5 and 6 fathoms, and as they decrease, the bottom becomes hard. After the Sambilangs 
disappear, Salangore Hill may be seen from the deck bearing S. E. by E. or 8. E. by E. 34 E., 
when in 10 or 11 fathoms green ouze; a ship ought then to keep the white sandy beach sunk 
from the poop, in steering along the coast to the S. Eastward, which will carry her outside 
of the shoal, in soundings not less than 8 or 9 fathoms. When Tanjong Awat bears nearly 
East, or the low land is seen beyond it, the beach may be raised with safety; but a birth. of 
14 or 2 miles ought to be given this point, for until past it, the water shoals suddenly from 
6 or 7 fathoms in standing toward the shore. After passing Tanjong Awat, the lead is a 
sufficient guide in steering eastward for Salangore.Road, as the water shoals gradually on the 


edge of the mud bank that lines the shore. 


SALANGORE HILL and FORT, in lat. 3° 20' N., lon. 101° 18’ E., is on the South Geo. ste of 
side of the entrance of the river; and as the water is shoal to the southward, the best ancho- — pons 
rage is abreast of the river, in any depth at discretion from 4 to 6 or 7 fathoms, ‘with Tan- - 
jong Awat bearing N. W., and the 2 Pulo Anzas S. by E. or S. by E. 4 E., about 3 leagues 
distant. The river is navigable at high water for vessels of considerable burthen, and there 
is no danger at the entrance, the bottom being soft mud. It is high water in the road about 
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- & hours on full and charge of the moon. This place was formerly frequented, for tin and 


other articles of trddd, which are now carried to Prince of Wales’ Island, in the coasting 
proas: The Rajah of Salangore, has seldom been considered hostile to Europeans, but 


“vessels at arichor in the rodd ought to be always on their guard, and not to allow any proas 


to approach them during the night; for here, as well ay in several other parts of Malacca 
Strait, piraticat proag frequently lurk about in search of defenceless vessels, of to assault 
those who are not watchful. 


CALLAM, or COLONG STRAIT, is formed by Pulo Callam and its contiguous istands 
on the West side, and on the East side by the main land and Pulo Loomaut: the latter is a 
large islahd to the northward of Parcelar Hill, separated from the main by a narrow strait, 
called the False Strait; which has 34 to 9 fathomns water in it. The South entrance of this 
strait, is the first opening to the westward of Parcelar Hill; and its northern entrance, called 
Callam River, or Black River, unites with Callam Strait opposite to Deep Water Point. 

The North entrance of Callami Strait, bears about 8. E. by S. from Salangore Road, dis- 
tant 6 leagues, and Parcelar Hill bears from it about S.S.E.3E. The @ islands, called 
Mudancoos or Pulo Anzas, lie upon the eastern verge of a shoal adjoining to the inner part 
of the North Sand; they are steep to, and, with the edge of the contiguous sand, form the 
West side of the channel in proceeding toward Callam Strait. Opposite to Pulo Anzas, and 
bearing about S. E. by S. from Salangore Road; the Bottle Islands are situated on the bank 
that bounds the East side of the channel, distant 3 or 4 miles from the shore. These islets 


or rocks, must not be approached nearer than 14 or 2 miles, for the reef projects about a 


mile outside of them; and 1 mile or more 8S. W. 4S. from the southernmost or outer Bottle 
Island, there is a Dangerous Rock, having close to it 5 fathoms water.* To give a birth to 
these, it is proper to steer about S. by E: for Pulo Anzas, at leaving Salangore Road with 
the flood tide, because it sets S. E. to 8. E. by S. 

_ From the extremity of Bottle Islands’ Reef, called sometimes Sail Shoal, Pulo Anzas bear 
W. by S. about 3 miles: the channel betwixt them is very safe, having from 54 or 6 fathoms 
mud on the East side, to 9 and 10 fathoms within a mile of Pulo Anzas, and from hence to 
the éntrance of Callam Strait, the depths are mostly from 6 to 8 fathoms in the fair channel. 

Having steered from Salangore Road, according as the tide requires to pass nearer to 
Pulo Arizas than to the Bottle Islands, a course from thence about S. E. by S. will lead di- 
rectly to the Strait of Callam. In working, tack in 8 fathoms toward the edge of the North 
Sand, when near Pulo Anzas; and approach no nearer to the Bottle Islands than 54 or 6 
fathoths, giving these a birth of 13 or 2 miles, observing to keep in soft bottcm. When a 
littlé to the southward of Pulo Anzas, the channel may be traversed occasionally to 5 fa- 
thotns on éither side, fegular soundings, the bottom soft mud; but in standing to the south- 
ward, dd not bring Pulo Anzas to the northward of N. W., for the entrance of the strait 
bears S. E. froth these islands, and there 1s a shoal in a direct line between them and the 
West point of the entrance: the edge of the North Sand, bounding that side of the channel, 
lies nearly in the same directions by bringing Pulo Anzas nothing to the northward of N. W., 
leads clear of all danger on the West side of the channel. 

A little to the northward of the entrance of the strait, there is a shoal, which is avoided b 
keeping the middle Bottle Island on with Salangore Hill, and taking care not to open the bill 
to the westward, which is also a mark for the fair channel. Another mark is, to keep Parce- 
lar Hill about its own length on with the West point of the entrance; and either side may 
be approached in steering into it, they being both steep to, and clear of danger. 


¢ The Calcutta brig, twas lost oti this rock in 1499. Th a iikituactipt chart, presented td ihe by Mr. Kiteon 
in 1810, there is a rock laid down on which the Bornholm was Jost, with Salaeue Hil bearing N. 2° E., th 


northernmost Pulo Anza W. by N., and the southernmost Bottle Island about N. E. $ N.: there is 7 fathome 
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FIRST, or NORTH REACH, extending nearly S. by E.} E. about 5 miles, and 14 First reach. 
mile in breadth, is clear of danger; having 6 and 5 fathoms water very close to the shore of 
either side, and from 8 to 10 fathoms in mid-channel. The bluff point on the S. W. side of 
this reach, is called Deep Water Point, because the water deepens off it to 18, 20, and 22 
fathoms; it is steep to, and should be approached pretty close, to avoid the indraught of the 


river opposite. | 


SECOND REACH, or BAR REACH, extends from Deep Water Point about S: secona 
W.by W., and after rounding that point, the deepest water is found toward the eastern *“~ 
shore: when the Second Reach is entered, an openmg to seaward is perceived at the South 
part of it, which admits no passage, sian rtrd filled with sand banks, dry at low water. 

A little to the westward of Deep Water Point, there is a small creek; and on the eastern 
shore, another, called Bar Creek, bearing about South from the former. After rounding ;, ,a 
Deep Water Point, the depths decrease fast to 6 or 7 fathoms in steering over for Bar Creek, truth, 
and abaut 3 channel distant from the eastern shore, is a proper track, to prevent being horsed ™- 
by the flood too close upon that side. If unacquainted, aischor in 6 fathoms a little short 

of the bar, to sound and examine it before crossing, as the sands are liable to shift; and 2 
boats may be placed on it, to point out the best track. To the south-east of Bar Creek, 
there is another creek, and the bar begins at the former, stretching from thence across the 
strait toward the opening to sea. Between the creeks, the water is very shoal within 4 a 
eable’s length of the eastern shore; but about 4 channel over from it, the deepest water is 
generally found on the bar, which is not more than 2% or 3 fathoms at low water, and 44 or 

44 fathoms at high water spring tides. 

The best mark for crossing the bar, is to keep the bluff of Deep Water Point 'N.‘E. 4 E. 

or N. E. 3 E., on with the middle of a small hill having a clump of trees upon it, and is the 

northernmost of four small hills: when the Bar Creek is fairly open, bearing E. by S. 4 S. 
or E. S. E., you will be on the top of the bar, which is about a cable’s length across. If at 
anchor to the northward of the bar, the best time to weigh is about 24 hours flood, which will 
give time sufficient to kedge or warp over it before high water, should circumstances regder 
that necessary. The flood runs through the middle of the strait until it is nearly 4 ebb on 
the shore, and this is generally the case in most parts of Malacca Strait. 

After passing the bar, the water will deepen gradually to 5 fathoms abreast of the second 
creek, and the least water will be 53 or 6 fathoms, in steering from thence about a large 
cable’s length .off the eastern shore. The western shore must be avoided until the Third 
Reach is entered, for it is fronted by a shoal of hard ground, stretching from the large 
opening to seaward, a considerable way into the strait. 

There is a creek on the eastern shore, bearing about E. 4 S. from the South point of the 
©pening to seaward, having on its South side, about a cable’s length from the entrance, and 
nearly ‘the same distance inland, some wells of fresh water, which can only be procured by 
carrying it in buckets to the boats. ‘The Point on the North side of the entrance of this 
creek, is called Ann Grab Point, from a grab of that name having been wrecked on the flat 
that projects a little way off it; this point, ought, therefore, to havea birth of 14 or 1 large 
cable's length, in passing. A Portuguese ship was lost farther to the northward; and in 
1806, the ship Strathspey got aground, was attacked by the Malay Pirates, taken by them, 
and carried to Salangore.* | 


* This strait was formerly much used by ships of moderate size, but it ought nat. now to be recommended, for 
it has of late years been constantly infested by piratical proas, which lurk in-the creeks ready to surprise small 
vessels, qr ships which have the misfortune to get aground. ‘The preference ought certainly to be piven to the 
channel between the Arroas and Parcelar Hill, for although the by it may sometimes be less speedy than 

that through the strait of Callam, this is of little consequence, alan crapared with its greater safety. 
; ZQ 
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THIRD, or SOUTH REACH, extends S. W. by S. and S.W., about 2 leagues or 


more; having entered it a little way you may approach either side in working, to any dis- 
tancé thought proper, for both shores are steep to: the water will deepen from 8 or 9, to 12 
and 14 fathoms, as the southern entrance of the strait draws near, and shoal again gradually 
to 54 or 6 fathoms; there will be no less water, if the point on the 8. E. side is not bor- 
rowed upon too close, for it is fronted by a projecting flat. ‘The best track, is to steer out in 
mid-channel between the points which form the entrance, or rather nearest the western 
shore; then 8S.S. W. to South, according to the tide, until the water deepen to 10 or 12 
fathoms ; and after edging away about S. 8. E., and deepening to 15 or 16 fathoms, a S. E. 


course may be steered along the coast for Cape Rachado, keeping from 4 to 8 miles off 
the land. 


TO ENTER CALLAM STRAIT, when coming from the southward ; having brought 
Parcelar Hill to bear about East, the entrance of the False Strait will be discerned, to the 
N. Westward of which, about 3 miles distant, lies the mouth of Callam Strait. Caution is 
requisite in steering for the entrance of the strait, as the ebb tide is liable to carry you to- 
ward the sand banks which project'a great way to the westward of the West point, and are 
nearly dry in some places at low water, 2 or 3 miles distant from that point; steer therefore, 
for the point on the East side of the entrance, until near it, then keep in mid-channel, in 
sailing into the mouth of the strait; and the best time to enter it is about high water.. After 
the shoal fronting the East point is rounded, continue to keep nearer to the eastern shore 
than mid-channel, to prevent being horsed by the ebb into the opening to the northward, a 
little inside of the strait on the West side, which is barred up with sands. Having passed, 
and shut in this opening, the preceding directions for sailing to the southward may be 
attended to, in proceeding through the strait to the N. E. and Northward. 


oth. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING FROM PARCELAR HILL TO CAP 
| RACHADO, AND FROM THENCE TO MALACCA. 


THE DANGERS contiguous to the channel betwixt Parcelar Hill and Cape Rachado, 
render the navigation of this part of the strait a little difficult in the night, to persons unac- 
quainted, for the soundings being in some places irregular, are not a sufficient guide; the 


‘dangers on each side, must therefore be described, prior to giving directions for sailing 


Coast and 
bank fronting 
that bill. 


through the channel. 

_ From the point on the East side of the entrance of False Strait, the land takes an easterly 
direction to Parcelar Hill, then turns gradually round S. Easterly to Parcelar Point, which 
is 10 or 11 miles distant from the hill. A bight or concavity fronting Parcelar Hill, is 
therefore formed betwixt these points, occupied by a shoal steep bank stretching from point 
to point; this bank is composed of fine hard black sand like steel filings, and ought to be 
approached with great caution, being steep to. Ata considerable distance outside of it, 17 
and 18 fathoms are found in some places; and from 16 or 17 fathoms close to its outer 
edge, the water shoals suddenly to 3 and 24 fathoms. 

Anna, in June, 1803, standing in toward Parcelar Hill with the wind at S. E., had se- 
veral casts of 17 fathoms, the large lead kept going; next east we had 5 fathoms, and al- 
though the helm was instantly put down, the ship grounded in stays, being then high water. 
In the night, we had only 12 feet at low water, and 18 feet at high water; but on the fol- 
lowing day, the tide rose to 21 feet before high water, when we hove her off the bank by the 
stream anchor, previously carried out with a whole cable. When aground, the centre of Par- 
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celar Hill bore N. 31° E., northern extreme of the land N.51° W., and Parcelar Point or 
the southern extreme S. 49° E., off shore about 23 miles.* 

The tides were then at a medium between springs and neaps, and flowed only 6 feet per- 
pendicularly in the night, but had flowed to 9 feet a considerable time before high water 
during the day; it herefore appears, that here, as on the coasts of Scindy, Guzarat, C oncan, 
and other parts to the northward of the equator, the principal, or highest tides, are in the 
day, during the 5S. W. monsoon, when the sun is near the northern tropic; and the highest 
tides at these places happen in the night during the N. E. monsoon, when the sun is in the 
southern hemisphere. ‘Ihe perpendicular rise and fall of the tides on ,the sands, and be- 
twixt Pulo Callam and Cape Rachado, is from 11 to 14 or 15 feet on high springs, and 
their velocity is then about 2 to 23 miles per hour, between Parcelar Hill and the Cape. 
They set fair through the channel, the flood about S. E. by E. and the ebb N. W. by W.., 
but close to the South Sand, the latter sets about N. W.; near Cape Rachado, the tides 


are strongest, and run with eddies during the springs. 


PARCELAR POINT, in lat. 2°42’ N., being of a round form, similar to the adjacent varceta: 
low coast, is not easily distinguished ; but a little eastward from it, there is.a white patch on '”" 
the shore, which may be discerned when the point is bearing well to the northward, and the 
observer not too far distant from the land.t This point may be approached occasionally to 
2 miles, for the bank that occupies the bight abreast of Parcelar Hill, converges near the 
the point, having 20 fathoms water a little way from its edge. 

There are several dangerous shoal patches, stretching S. Eastward from Parcelar Point, Shosts in the 
the southernmost of which called Bambek Shoal, is about 4 leagues distant from the Point, iad id Cape 
nearly midway between it and Cape Rachado. 

The northernmost of these patches, is not far from Parcelar Point, having 20 and 21 fa- 
thoms near its outer edge: some of the others have regular soundings on their edges, from 
12 to 9 or 8 fathoms; but the soundings in general, are not a safe guide in standing near 
these banks. When within 3 or 33 leagues of Cape Rachado, or a little nearer it than to - 
Parcelar Point, you are clear to the southwand- ‘of all the dangers i in the extensive bight be- 
tween. them, Shick bound the East side of the channel. 

On 1 of the northernmost patches in the bight, not far to the southward of Parcelar Point, 
the Sarah, aground in 24 fathoms, had 10 fathoms in thé opposite chains, Parcelar Hill 
bearing N. 30° W. 

The Gunjavar, after rounding Cape Rachado with a westerly wind, lay up N. N. W. in 
soundings from 20 to 13 fathoms, and got between the southernmost, or Bambek Shoal, and 
the shore. She tacked in 15 fathoms, steered West 2 miles close hauled, in 9 to 15 fathoms 
soft, then 12 fathoms hard ground, next cast 4 fathoms, and grounded on the inner edge of 
the shoal, Cape Rachado bearing S. E. 4 E. 4$ or 5 leagues, Parcelar Point the northern ex- 
treme of the land N. W. by W. off shore 3 or 4 miles. The kedge anchor was laid out, she 
was then hove off, and anchored in 8 fathoms, night approaching; and next morning, weighed 
and stood to the S. E. and Southward, round the eastern extremity of the shoal. 


* This part of the coast fronting Parcelar Hill, having in former charts been represented convex instead of 
concave, toward the sea, with good soundings close to the shore, many navigators have thereby been led into error, 
and ran their ships aground on the Shore Bank. The Mysore grounded on it in 1802, and was with some diffi- 
culty hove off, after throwing her lumber, some guns, &c. overboard. 

With Parcelar Hill N. 4 W. the Gunjavar’s helm was put down in 11 fathoms, and she grounded in stays. 
The Hampshire of Bombay ; a Portuguese ship belonging to Macao, and several other ships, have grounded at 
various times upon this bank, which stretches along the shore fronting Parcelar Hill, and from thence, it recedes 
toward Parcelar Point. 

+ There is also a white patch, near the extreme of a point about 3 leagues N. N, Westward from Cape Ra- 


chado, with a small island to the westward of it, and others to the eastward. 


Dangers on 
the evetern 
part of the 
South Sand 


Geo. ate of 
Cape R» 
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The Portuguese ship Carmo, aground in 11 feet water on 1 of the patches in the bight, 
had Cape Rachado bearing S. E.  E., and Parcelar Hill about N. W. 4 N. 

The ship La Paix, bound from China to Bengal, was wrecked on Bambek Shoal, on the 28th 
of November, 1805. At 5 P. M. she tacked in 19 fathoms, and after running 2 miles 8. 'W. 
by W., struck and grounded on the shoal in 24 fathoms, Cape Rachado bearing 8. E. by E., 
Parcelar Point N. W. by W., the Hill N. 41° W. off shore 4 miles. Found on sounding aif 
round, that they were encompased by rocks and shoals, and having only 10 feet rocky bot- 
tom under the bow, she soon bilged with the swell, and was totally lost. Other ships, have 
formerly been wrecked on these shoals, which evinces the danger of borrowing toward them ; 
they will be avoided, by not — Cape Rachado to the southward of $. 60° E., nor Par- 
celar Point to the westward of N. 43° W., in passing these shoals in the bight between them. 


SOUTH SAND), from its N. Western extremity (already mentioned in the preceding 
Section) to abreast of Parcelar Point, is very little known, but considered dangerous and 
steep on the N.E. side. About S. W. from Parcelar Hill, and 5 leagues distant from the 
nearest part of the land, H. M.S. Albion in 1804, got into 6 fathoms upon 1 of the outer 

tches of the South Sand, which is probably the nearest to the land in that part. The 

ansittart, on the 15th of August, 1815, steering S. E. 4 E. at 3 A. M. grounded on the 
South Sand im a 4 less 4 fathoms, and had 7 fathoms under the stern. Hove the sails aback 
and floated off, then anchored, but a squall coming from southward, cut the cable, steered 
West about 3 miles, and anchored at 44 A. M. in 104 fathoms, with Parceler Hill at day- 
light, bearing N. 214° E., and the low land about Parcelar Point N. 51° E. 

The eastern extremity of the South Sand, bearing between S. by E. 3 E. and S. by W.4 W. 
from Parcelar Point, seems to be the part most dangerous, and best known; for several 
ships have grounded upon the patches of which it is formed, and were nearly lost; and as 
these patches lie opposite to the shoals to the 5. Eastward of Parcelar Point, the channel be- 
tween them is more contracted, and more dangerous ere, than in any other part of the strait 
from Parcelar Hill to the Carimons. | oe 

The patches on this extremity of the South Sand, nearest to the land, are distant 10% or 
11 miles from the land of Parcelar Point, and they consist of small pyramids of hard sand, 
with 14 and 2 fathoms water upon them. The Hornby tacked in 9 fathoms elose to 1 of 
the patches with Parcelar Hill N. by W., and Cape Rachado E. 4S. appearing Jike an is- 
land ; and the boat on examining it, found only 14 fathom water. _ 

The Lord Macartney, aground on 1 of these patches in 9 feet at low water, had Parcelar 
Hill bearmg N. ee and Cape Rachado E. 5° S., which seems to have been on the patch 
last mentioned. Prior to grounding, she must have been some time on the South Sand, for 
she steered E. N. E. 4 miles in 18 to 13 fathoms, next cast 5 fathoms, and then grounded. 
she lay on the sand from the 21st to the 29th of August, 1792, and was nearly lost, having 
ri obhged tto discharge much of the cargo, into 2 ships sent to her assistance from 

acca. 

The Besborough, aground, had Parcelar Hill N. 2 W., and Cape Rachado E. 3 S. 6 or 
64 leagues; the Lascelles in company, at the same time, at anchor in 8 fathoms, bore from 
the eg 'S. by W. about $ a mile. When the Besborough floated, they steered he- 
tween E.'S. E. and 8. S, E,, in irregular soundings from 8 to 17 fathoms, bard.,ground. The 
Indus of Bombay, and other ships also grounded, and were nearly lost upon these dangerous 


pyramids, which form the eastern extremity of the South Sand. 


About 5 miles farther §. Eastward, His ‘Majesty’s ship ‘Trident had 5 fathoms on another 


patch of ‘the eastern part of the South Sand, with Parcelar Hill N. by W. 4 W., and Cape 
Rachado E. by N. ; she hauled to the eastward, and deepened gradually. 


TANJONG TUAN, or CAPE RACHADO, in lat. 2°98’ N., lon. 101° 59’ E., or 23 
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miles-West from Malacca by chronometer, bears from Parcelar Point S. E. by E. 24 or 25 
miles. It is a steep bluff headland covered with trees, and may be discerned at the distance 
of 7 leagues; it is just visible from the poop of a large ship, when she is a little to the south- 
ward of Parcelar Point. When first seen in coming from westward, it appears like an is- 
land ; the adjacent coast, and neck of land that joins it to the Cape, being much lower than 
the latter, are not so soon perceived ; and the whole of the coast that forms the deep bight 
between Parcelar Point and Cape Rachado, has a similar aspect, rather low and woody, 
with some small rivers. There is an islet or rock close to the pitch of the Cape, and a bay 
on each side, that to the N. W. being the largest, in which are some islands near the shore, 
bold to approach, but you should not stand far into the bay, it having never been sufficiently 
explored. Close to the Cape, the depths are 24 and 28 fathoms: and about 3 or 4 miles off 
it, from 15 to 22 fathoms, irregular at times: from this situation, the low woody coast of 
Sumatra may be seen from the deck, the strait being here, more contracted than in any other 
part to the northward of Malacca. 


chado; ad- 
joining coast. 


HAVING proceeded through the EAST and WEST CHANNEL, or through Callam pirections te 
Strait, do not in working, stand above 34 or 4 leagues off the land; nor above 3 leagues off celar tutor 
it, when Parcelar Hill bears between North and N. N.W. You may borrow occasionally, ciito. 
within 14 or 2 miles of the land to the westward of Parcelar Hill, or tack in 13 fathoms 
when the hill bears between E. by S. and E. by N.; but the shoal that stretches along the 
the concavity of the land abreast of Parcelar Hill, projects about 24 miles to seaward, and 
being steep to, on the outer edge, should not be approached under 17 fathoms. Close to 
its outer edge, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms, and nearly the same depths, 17, 18, and 
19 fathoms, are found at a considerable distance outside of it, in some places. About 3 or 
4 miles outside of the edge of the Shore Bank, there is a dong narrow bank in the fair chan- 
nel, with 13, 14, and 15 fathoms water on it, which might in the night, be mistaken for the 
edge of the former. The North end of this narrow bank, bears about W. by S. from Par- 
celar Hill, and it extends parallel to the coast nearly till abreast of Parcelar Point; with the 
hill bearing from E. by N. to N. N. E., the depths on it are 13 to 16 fathoms; and on its 
southern part, 18 to 21 fathoms. The soundings inside of this bank, are mostly 19 and 20 
fathoms near it, shoaling to 17 fathoms close to the edge of the Shore Bank, but not always 
regular; for around Parcelar Point, there is 20 or 21 fathoms very near the Shore Bahk, the 
same depth on the southern extremity of the Channel Bank, 20 to 24 fathoms between them, 
and 26 to 30 fathoms off the South end of the Channel Bank, about 3 or 4 miles to the 
S.S. W. of Parcelar Point. 

To avoid all the dangers fronting the shore, betwixt Parcelar Hill and Cape Rachado, do 
hot come within a direct line joining the 2 extremes of the land, in passing the bight off 
Parcelar Hill; nor bring Parcelar Point, (the southern extreme of the land,) to the south- 
ward of S. 60° E., to keep clear of the edge of the Shoal Bank embracing the bight to the 
N. Westward of that point. Do not approach Parcelar Point nearer than 2 miles, or rather 
give it a birth of 3 or 4 miles in passing. When Cape Rachado is seen, keep it to the east- 
ward of 8. 60° E., nor bring the North extreme, (Parcelar Point,) to the westward of N. 
43° 'W. in passing the extensive bight between them; for these bearings will not lead you 
far outside of the shoals which stretch along its northern and middle parts. 

Cape Rachado E. 8. E., is a fair mid-channel bearing throughout; when working, it may 
be brought to E. S. E. 4 8., or S. 60° E., in standing toward the shoals in the bight; and to 
E. by S. $S., in standing toward the Pyramids on the eastern part of the South Sand ; but 
as the channel betwixt them is not more than 8 miles wide, it would be dangerous in tra- 
versing, to exceed these bearings of the Cape, when it appears like an island. When it is 

approached within 34 or 4 leagues, and the low neck of land that joins it to the coast be 
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considerably elevated from the deck, the channel becomes wider; and may then occasionally, 
be traversed with the Cape bearing from S. E. by E. to E.4S. 


FROM abreast of PARCELAR POINT in the night, at 4 or 5 miles distance, steer 
S. E. by E. for Cape Rachado, which is the course from point to point: the soundings in 
the fair track, will be generally 25 to 27 fathoms; from 35 to 40 or 44 fathoms, will be near 
the Pyramids of the South Sand; and with 17 or 18 fathoms when abreast of the shoals in 
the bight, is much nearer them than to the South Sand. This may be usetul as a general 
remark, but the soundings are often irregular in the channel; for a little to the southward of 
Parcelar Point, there is 30 fathoms within 2 miles of the Shore Bank, 20 fathoms close to 
it, and from 10 to 14 fathoms, contiguous to the other patches and Bambek Shoal, more 
distant from Parcelar Point. There are also some small banks in the channel, having from 
11 to 15 fathoms water on them, although these are few, and generally in the shore side of the 
channel. Particular care must be taken not to deepen above 36 or 38 fathoms toward the 
Pyramids that form the eastern edge of the South Sand, for the depths increase near them 
on the N. E. side to 40 or 44 fathoms, then decrease suddenly to 30, 20, 10, and 2 or 13 
fathoms upon them. If the lead is kept going, the deep soundings in the outer part of the 
channel, is a certain indication of the proximity of this part of the South Sand, when passing 
it in the night. To the N. Westward, opposite to Parcelar Hill, the depths near the edge 
of it are not so great; and when Cape Rachado is brought to bear N. E. there is thought to 
be no danger on the South Sand; for after passing the Cape a little way, the strait is sazd 
to be safe from side to side, excepting a bank about 6 leagues to the S. Westward of the 
Water Islands, on which the Milford grounded. It is, however, advisable not to exceed the 
distance of 4 leagues from the Malay coast, in sailing from Cape Rachado to Malacca, and 
the Cape may be passed at the distance of 1 to 6 or 7 miles, as circumstances require. 
About 2 leagues to the 8. Eastward of the Cape, there is a small bank in the channel with 
10 and 12 fathoms on it; and the depths in the offing, are irregular from 16 to 25 fathoms 
betwixt Cape Rachado and Tanjong Clin; but farther eastward, they become more regular. 


TANJONG CLIN, or Peer Punjah, about 5 miles to the N. W. of Fisher’s Island, and 
63 or 7 leagues 8. E. by E. from Cape Rachado, is known by 2 or 3 trees on its extremity, 
more elevated than the others near the sea. The coast betwixt it and Cape Rachado forms 
a bight, and being rocky in several parts, with 17 and 18 fathoms not far from the shore, 
should not be approached nearer than 24 or 3 miles, for the soundings are not always re- 
gular. About 6 or 7 miles to the eastward of the cape, the entrance of Lenque River is si- 
tuated, which 1s a considerable river, navigable by small vessels. 

The coast about 2 leagues to the N. W. of Tanjong Clin, is lined by straggling rocks 
under water, projecting 14 or 2 miles from the shore, with 10 and 11 fathoms between some 
of them; near these, there is a large rock always above water, distant 14 or 2 miles from the 
shore, having near it 17, 18, and 19 fathoms irregular soundings. - 

The Snow Forth stood in, let go her anchor in 12 fathoms during the night, when near 


high water; and after tending to the ebb, got fast aground, upon 1 of these rocks, which 


shews the impropriety of borrowing too close to the shore hereabout in the night. 


FISHER’S ISLAND, bounding the N.W. side of Malacca Road, is low and level; 
being encompassed, and joined to the main by foul ground, it ought not to be approached 
under 15 fathoms toward the South end, these depths being near the edge of the shoal. 
With the extremes of the island bearing from N. 11° W. to N. 223° W., body of it N. 15° 
W. distant 4 a mile, Malacca Flagstaff on the Hill E.14°N., Outer Water Island S. 45° 
E., and Tanjong Clin the northern extreme N. 59° W., there is a CIRCULAR SHOAL, 
about 10 or 12 fathoms in extent, having 18 feet on it at low water spring tides, the bot- 
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tom sand and stones intermixed with mud.* To avoid this shoal, and other rocks near the 

S. E. side of Fisher’s Island, do not stand nearer to the island than 1 mile, but tack from it 

in 15 fathoms, with the lead kept briskly going, when working into Malacca Road during 

the night. The coast about Tanjong Clin, and from thence to Malacca Road, may be ap- 

proached to 14 or 15 fathoms, but it would be imprudent to go under these depths in a large 

ship, particularly in the night. | 

In sailing from Cape Rachado toward Malacca, or the Water Islands, (the latter bearing To sail from 

fram it about S. E. 3 E. distant 12 leagues) keep from 3 to 6 or 7 miles off shore, in sound- chai to 
ings from 16 to 20 fathoins, which are not always regular; when well out in the offing, the wo the Water 
depths in some parts increase to 24 or 26 fathoms, particularly opposite to Tanjong Clin, ~~ 
and Malacca. If you do not stop here, steer a course as the wind may require, to puss out- 
side of the Water Islands, at any distance thought proper, but if bound into Malacca Road, 
with the wind from the land, Fisher's Island may be rounded within 1} mile. 

If working into the road in the night, or approaching it from southward, when round the to sit into 
Water Islands, do not haul in too close to the rocky flat called PANJANG REEF, which tie night. 
projects about 2 miles from the shore, and extends along it to Red Island, near Malacca. 

The church and Flagstaff on the hill, bears from the West end of Panjang Reef N. 4 E., Panjane 
distant 13 mile, and from its East end N. 25° W., distant 34 miles: within 2 cable’s lengths 
of its southern edge, there are 18 and 19 fathoms water, and 15 fathoms close to the rocks ; 
the lead is therefore no guide, if you go under 18 or 19 fathoms toward the S. Eastern edge 
of the reef. - The Cartier, and Asia, returning from China in different seasons, got upon 
this reef by hauling up too soon for the road, during the night, where they lay a tide ina 
very dangerous situation; the Cartier had 43 fathoms under her stern at low water, and the 
rocks appearing above water close to her stem. Several other ships have grounded on this 
reef in the night, whilst the Shah Byramgore, barely escaped by anchoring close to the rocks ft 

From 20 fathoms in the offing, the depths decrease regularly over a bottom of soft mud Anchorage 
toward the road, where the best anchorage is under 10 fathoms, with the church on the hill Road 
N.E by E.  Fisher’s Island N. W. 4 W., and the Tuft of trees East, off the town about 

- 14 or 2 miles. When the depth is more than 10 fathoms, the bottom is generally stiff clay, 
requiring good cables to purchase the anchors, after they are seated in the ground; but under 
10 fathoms the bottom is soft mud, and continues so, close to the shore. Large ships may 
anchor in from 7 to 9 fathoms; and small ones, in 6, 5, or 4 fathoms at discretion, there 
being no danger, if they should happen to ground on the soft mud bank that fronts the town. 
Do not anchor on the East side of the road, near Red Island, for the bottom is foul and 
rocky, the depth decreasing suddenly from 8 to 3 fathoms on the northern extremity of Pan- 

jang Reef. During the S. W. monsoon, sudden hard squalls frequently blow into the road 
from the Sumatra side in the night, accompanied with much thunder, lightning and rain; 
several ships have been damaged here, by lightning, at various times. | 

The tides of flood and ebb, continue to run through the road 2 hours after high and low 


* The Sarah borrowing too close, shoaled from 10 to 5 fathoms at a east ; other ships, approaching still nearer 
to Fisher's Island, have grounded on the shoal; and in 1789, I saw a snow bound from Manilla to Madras, run 
aground upon the spit which projects from Fisher’s Island, by borrowing too close after weighing from Malacca 
Road. ere is a narrow channel between this spit and the Circular Shoal, through which the Terpsichore fri- 
gate passed in 1808. 

The Charles Grant on the 19th of September, 1811, when steering into the road, had a cast of 5} fathoms by 
borrowing toward the S. E. side of Fisher's Island, and when the anchor was dropped, she was brought up in 8 
fathoms with the flagstaff bearing N. 55°E., Fisher’s Island N. 55° W.: the boat was then sent to sound on the 
shoal spot, which was found with difficulty, being very small, and had } less 5 fathoms on it at low water; it 

bore from the ship at anchor N.64° W., distant about ja mile, but the motion of the boat, prevented bearings 


from pee taken on the shoal. ; 
. into the road in a dark night, with a strong breeze, 


+ Hi. S. Trident, bearing Admiral Rainier’s flag, going 4 
saw the breakers on the reef, and brought up with 2 anchors within a cable’s length of the reef in 18 fathoms. 


It is said, that a lighthouse has been lately erected at Malacca, to guide ships into the road clear of Panjang Reef. 
Aa 
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water on the ground ; and boats cannot get into the river after half ebb. The rise of tide is 
from 8 to 10 feet on the springs, and it runs about 2 miles per hour. The sea worm, is very 
destructive in this road, to vessels or boats which have not copper sheathing. 


Geo. steot MALACCA FORT, or the Church on the Hill, is in lat. 2°19’N., lon 102° 15’ E., by 

the Fort. mean of a series of lunar observations taken by different navigators, corroborated by chrono- 
meters from Prince of Wales’ Island. This hill, on which the church is built, and where 
the colours are displayed, stands in the centre of the fort, fronting the sea on the South side 
of the river; and the town lines the sea shore on the North side the river, there being a draw 
bridge of communication. 

Country The country a few leagues inland from Malacca, is formed of undulating hills moderately 

sours elevated, generally called Malacca Hills, and 7$ leagues E. by N. 4 N. from it, there is a 
high mountain called Goonong Ledang, also Queen’s Mount, or Mount Ophir ; but the coast, 
and the land adjacent to the town, is low, and all the country 1s mostly covered with wood*. 

Since Malacca has been in possession of the English (and some time previously) its trade 

greatly decreased, having been drawn to Prince of Wales’ Island; but it will always be the 
most convenient port in the strait, for ships to touch at, when only water and refreshments 

Convenient are wanted. Water is immediately sent off, on application to the master attendant ; and fish, 

ing refreay Yams, sago, and a variety of excellent fruits, may be procured at moderate prices. — 

ee Buffalos, a few hogs, and some poultry, may also be obtained, and grain imported from 
Java, Sumatra, or Bengal. Dammer for caulking, is an article of trade here, and poon spars 
for masts, brought over from Siak River, on the opposite coast of Sumatra. 

Boats may proceed into the river, about a large % flood; they should steer for the Church 

on the Hill, keeping it rather on the starboard bow, and when the bar is approached, the 
channel may be discovered, by the stakes at the entrance of the river. 


7th, DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM MALACCA TO SINCAPOUR 
STRAIT: COASTS, ISLANDS, BANKS, AND DANGERS. | 


Water WATER ISLANDS, or FOUR BROTHERS, situated from 6 to 10 miles S. East- 

Tslands. . ° . . 
ward of Malacca Road, are high small round islands, covered with trees, and take their 
name from the fifth, or largest one, nearest the coast, which has excellent fresh water on its 

‘ide uf them. astern side. As the flood tide sets along the coast from Malacca Road toward these islands, 
ships leaving the road should steer well out to seaward, in order to round the outer island at 
any convenient distance, close to which, there is 17 or 18 fathoms, and 20 fathoms about 
a mile off. 

The common passage for ships, is outside of these islands, but Captain J. Lindsay’s exa- 
mination of this place, proves that small ships may occasionally pass with safety between 
some of them, if any advantage is to be had thereby. Inside of the outer island, and also 
betwixt the westernmost and the others, the passage is safe, and the depths 18 and 19 fa- 
thoms soft mud. 

Channels be ~~ “The widest channel is between the large island and the Four Brothers, were it not for a 
" rock or reef under water, nearly in mid-channel. When upon it in 8 feet at low water, the 
West end of the large Water Island bore N. 28° W., and Malacca Church open to the west- 


* Being situated near the equator, on the side of a strait, liable to calms, with offensive mud banks close to 
the houses, which dry every tide, and the low country around being almost an impenetrable forest ; it might na- 
turally be expected, that Malacca would thereby, be rendered an unhealthy place, and by the noxious vapours 
and exhalations arising from the woods. It is, however, the most healthy place known in India, so near to the 
equator ; of which, the venerable inhabitants, daily seen in the streets, are sufficient proofs, 
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ward of it 19293’ by sextant, the N. E. end of the Large Island N. 4 W., the westernmost 
Brother, W.S. W., and the small island or point to the eastward of the southernmost Brother, 

just appearing over the rocky point of the East end of the Middle Brother, bearing then S. } 

FE. There is a good passage on either side of this rock, in 18 and 19 tathoms water; and it 

may be avoided, by keeping either the Middle Brother, or the Large Island a-board ; for the 

rock is about 1 mile from the South East end of the latter, and nearly the same distance from 

the Middle Brother. After passing through this channel, the depth will decrease to 10 or 

12 fathoms on the mud bank fronting the coast to the eastward of the islands, on which 

there is no danger. 

Vessels coming from the eastward, to pass through this channel, may keep the South end 
of the Large Water Island N. W., or more westerly, until they shut in the southernmost 
Brother with the 2 others; or they may steer for the N. Easternmost Brother, and pass it at 
4a mile distant, not bringing the westernmost Brother to the southward of W.5S. W. 3 S. 
until past the Middle Brother, which may be approached within 100 yards without danger. 


OUTER WATER ISLAND, bears S. E. from Malacca Road, distant 9 or 10 miles; To sail from 
in passing it with a working wind, do not stand above 4 leagues to the S. Westward, for the War 
Three Fathoms Bank on which the Milford grounded, is thought to lie about 6 leagues S. W. sEutwara. 
from these islands; and a few miles farther to the north-westward, we shoaled suddenly in the 
Anna, from 28 to 8 fathoms, and tacked. After rounding the Water Islands, the coast may 
be approached to 12 or 13 fathoms in working, until past Mount Mora; the Sumatra coast 
may also be approached occasionally to 14 fathoms, in this part of the strait; but it is best 
to keep nearest the Malay side, to prevent getting outside of the Long Bank in the middle of 


the strait, to the South of Mount Formosa. 


MOUNT MORA, or MOAR, in lat. 1°59! N., bearing E. by S. about 8 leagues from proune store 
the Outer Water Island, is an insolated hill near the sea, covered with wood, just visible from 24,ne,, 
Malacca Road. ‘Tanjong Tor, the contiguous point of land, bears about E.S. E. from the °°" 
Outer Water Island, and with the whole of the coast in this space, is low level land, having 
several small rivers falling into the sea. The coast from thence to Formosa river, continues 
low and woody, and the whole of the opposite land of Sumatra, is low, and covered with trees. 


MOUNT FORMOSA, in lat. 1°49! N., lon. 102° 56’ E., or 41 miles East from Malacca ceo. site of 
by chronometers, is the highest summit of a group of undulating mountains near the sea, and fyrmess. 
is just discernible from the Water Islands. The western end of this mount, forms the bluff ©=*2res"*: 
point of land called Point Sizan, on the East side of the entrance of Formosa river, which 
extends a considerable way into the country. Abreast of this river, there is an extensive Formos 
shoal called FORMOSA BANK, on which the Murad-bux shoaled to 24 fathoms, in 1800. °°" 
The Asia steering along shore to the S. Eastward in 12 and 14 fathoms with the land wind, 
Shoaled suddenly, and grounded on this bank in June 1803, where she lay a tide. When 
aground in 24 fathoms at low water, Formosa Peak bore N. E. by E. 4 E., entrance of For- 
mosa river N. E. 4 E., Mount Mora, N. W. by N., western extreme of the land N. W. by 
W. off Formosa river 5 or 6 miles, which appears to be the shoalest part of the bank, and 
consists of black sand. This dangerous part of the bank, seems to be connected to Point 
Sizan by a spit of shoal water, from which it is distant about 4 miles, and nearly equal dis- 
tance from the point on the other side of Formosa River. From the shoalest part of the 
bank, a spit extends a great way to N. Westward, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water on it, 
which probably reaches to the shore a little eastward of Tanjong Tor, or about S.S. E. from 
Mount Mora. Betwixt the bank and the shore, there are regular soundings, 10 and 12 fa- 
thoms soft ground ; when the Asia floated, she was drifted inside of the bank by a squall, 
and steered 3 miles to the N. W. along its inner edge, in 8 and 9 fathoms, then crossed it in 

Aa 2 ‘ 
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5 fathoms with the western extreme bearing N.W. 3 W., Mount Mora N. W. by N., 
Mount Formosa E. by N. $ N., and a little hill near the shore with a peaked summit N.N. E. 
3} E. On the outer edges of the bank, the depths decrease suddenly, but the lead if kept 
briskly going, will indicate its proximity, and give warning to tack. 

About 5 miles W. N. W. from Forniosa Bank, there is a small bunk of 10 to 8 fathoms, 
having 18 and 17 fathoms between it and the shore. The Antelope, had 2 casts of 8 fa- 
thoms sand on this bank, with Mount Formosa bearing E.4N., Mount Mora N. by W., 
bluff end of Formosa Hills forming Point Sizan E. by N., off shore about 8 miles, and in 
crossing toward the shore had 18 fathoms. From Mount Mora about S. W., and 34 or 4 
leagues off the Sumatra shore, we shoaled in the Anna from 25 to 11 fathoms upon a bank, 
and deepened regularly when over it to 23 fathoms, then shoaled again to 11 fathoms, where 
we tacked about 4 miles from the coast of Sumatra. These sinall banks in the fair channel, 
here, and in other parts of the strait, with from 9 to 14 fathoms on them, may sometimes - 
cause anxiety to persons unacquainted, when not certain of their situation in the night. 


PULO PISANG, in lat. 1°28’ N., lon. 103° 16’ E., or 61 miles East from Malacca, 
by chronometer, is of middling height, covered with wood, and composed of 3 hummocks ; 
the central part being of a round form, and rather more elevated than the other hummocks, 
may be seen 8 or 9 leagues. It lies about 4 or 5 miles from the coast, and is connected to 
it by an extensive mud-bank, over which there is said to be a channel with 3 or 4 fathoms 
water, fit for small vessels. Close to the Kast side of Pulo Pisang, there is 2 round islets, 
and 2 others of similar aspect, contiguous to its western side. On the largest of these, fresh 
water may be sometimes procured. ‘Ihe coast fronting the sea betwixt Mount Formosa and 
Pulo Pisang, is low and woody, excepting Battoo Baloo, a small round mount near the sea, 
rather more than half way from Formosa toward Pisang. 

The coast from Mount Formosa to Pulo Pisang, and from thence to Pulo Cocob, is lined 
by a shoal mud bank, projecting 3 and 4 miles off shore; and 2 leagues to the N. W. of 
Pisang, it stretches out near 5 miles, leaving a space of good soundings nearer the island, 
which is steep to, on the N. W. and West sides. On the edge of this shore bank, the depths 
decrease suddenly from 10 or 9, to 6, 5, and 4 fathoms, to the N. W. of Pisang; and from 
12 or 11, to 4, 3, and 2 fathoms to the S. Eastward of that island, being here, more steep and 
dangerous. 

It may be observed as a general rule, that on the edges of the shore banks throughout the 
strait, the depths decrease suddenly ; and also on the edges of those in the offing. 


PISANG BANKS, exclusive of that lining the coast last mentioned, are three in number 
betwixt it and the coast of Sumatra. The first, called the FAIR CHANNEL BANK, 
extends parallel to the coast, in the direction of the channel; and lies a little nearer to the 
Shore Bank than to the Long Middle Bank. Mount Formosa bears about North from its 
northern extremity, and Pulo Pisang about North from its southern extreme; the depths on — 
it are generally from 8 to 11 fathoms, and the least water known, is 64 to 7 fathoms in two 
places near its South end, with Pulo Pisang bearing E. by N. and N. E. by N., from 4 to 5 
miles. ‘There appear to be some small gaps in this bank, as I have crossed over it with the 
lead going, and had not shoal soundings; but these gaps are very narrow, for ships making 
long tacks across the channel generally get soundings from 8 to 11 or 12 fathoms in cross- 
ing over the bank, which is a good guide in the night. The depths betwixt this bank and the 
Shore Bank, are 13 to 20 fathoms; and between it and the Long Middle Bank, generally 
from 16 to 24 fathoms, but not always regular. 


LONG MIDDLE BANK, distant 6 or 7 miles outside of the Fair Channel Bank, and 
extending parallel to it and the coast, is situated nearly in mid-strait between the Malay and 
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Sumatra shores. From its N. Western extremity, which is the shoalest part, Mount For- 
mosa bears N. by E. 4 E., and Pulo Pisang E. 4S. to E. 38.; and from thence to the North 
end of the Great Carimon, it is a continued narrow bank, having 34 and 4 fathoms at low 
water on its N. Western extremity, 4 and 5 fathoms on its middle part, and 63 to 8 fathoms 
on its §. Eastern part toward the Carimons. With Mount Formosa bearing N. by E. 4 E. 
and Pulo Pisang E. $S., we anchored in 44 fathoms, and the least water found in sounding 
around with the boats, was 34 fathoms at low water, soft ground. 

The Dublin had 34 and 3 fathoms at low water upon it, Mount Formosa bearing N. by 
E., which was the least water found, the bottom soft, excepting a cast or two of sand. 

The Nottingham had three casts of 44 fathoms, crossing over the bank, with Mount For- 
mosa N. 4 W., and Pulo Pisang E.4.N., and as it was not far from high water at the time, 
the depth in this place is probably about 3% fathoms at low water. 

This Long Middle Bank, can hardly be considered dangerous, for it consists mostly of soft 
muddy bottom, with seldom less than 4 fathoms water on it; excepting the N. Western part, 
where there are some patches of 34 or 3{ fathoms at low water, over a bottom of hard black 
sand mixed with mud. A ship drawing 21 or 22 feet water, might probably touch at low 
tide on these patches, but this will seldom or never happen, with proper care. In a ship 
drawing 20 and 21 feet water, I have frequently crossed over this bank in different parts, 
without apprehending any danger. It is, however, best to keep in the proper channel, be- 
twixt it and the Malay shore. Both it and the Fair Channel Bank are narrow, but of 


great length. 


SUMATRA BANK, or third in number from that adjoining to the Malay shore, is si- somata 
tuated to the southward of the North part of the Long Middle Bank, about half way between °"""” 
it and the Sumatra shore. This bank is very imperfectly known, for few ships approach the 
Sumatra coast in this part of the strait. In 1787, the Locko grounded upon it, in 24 fa- 
thoms at low water, sand and mud, with Mount Formosa bearing N. by E. 10 or 12 leagues, 
Pulo Pisang E. N. E. about 8 leagues, off the Sumatra shore about 3 leagues. Before 
grounding, she passed over a bank of 4 fathoms, with Mount Formosa bearing N. 4 E., and 
Pulo Pisang E. N. E. When she floated, they steered N. E., with the boats sounding a- 
head, shoaled from 5 to 33 fathoms, and then deepened to 16 fathoms in the channel betwixt 
the Sumatra Bank and the Long Middle Bank. 

As the Locko passed over several shoal spots, it may be inferred, that this bank, adjacent 
to the Sumatra coast, is not a continued regular bank, but consists of separated shoal patches. 

If a ship, in proceeding past Formosa Bank in the night, should, by giving it a wide birth, 1o pas be 


twixt i¢ and 


get far out in the offing, and at day-light find herself to the southward of the Long Middle tne Yong 
Bank, she may continue to sail along the outside of it: or if the wind is contrary, she may san.” 
work to the S. Eastward betwixt it and the Sumatra Bank, there being a safe channel be- 
tween them, with soundings of 16 to 19 fathoms, shoaling quick on the edge of either bank. 

It will be prudent to work nearest the edge of the Long Middle Bank, as the Sumatra Bank 

is not so well known, nor so safe to borrow upon; and when Pulo Pisang 1s brought to bear 
about N. E. by E., she may cross over the Long Middle Bank ; for on this part of it, she 


will have 54, 6, or 7 fathoms, in crossing over it to the eastward, to regain the proper channel. 


PULO PISANG, bears E. 32°S., 66 or 67 miles from the Outer Water Island ; and To sail trom 
when abreast of the latter, at 1 to 3 or 4 miles distance, a S. E. by E. course will carry you islands to 
about the same distance outside of the bank that fronts Formosa River, if not affected by” oe 
lateral tides. The flood sets generally fair through the strait from the Water Islands to the 
Carimons, and the ebb in the opposite direction, about 2 miles per hour on the springs. 
When Mount Formosa is brought to bear about N. E., keep within 3, or at most 4 leagues 
of the Malay coast, to prevent falling to the southward of the North end of the Long Middle 
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Bank. If the weather is clear, and Pulo Pisang discerned, keep it between E. by S. 4S. and 
E.S. E. 3 S., until Mount Formosa is brought to bear North or N. by W., in working be- 
twixt the North end of the Long Middle Bank and the coast. Pulo Pisang may be brought 
to bear S. E. by E., 1n standing toward the edge of the bank that lines the coast betwixt it 
and Mount Formosa, excepting about 2 leagues to the N. W. of that island, it forms an 
elbow, and should not be borrowed on so close; for there, 5 fathoms 1s found on the verge 
of it with Pulo Pisang bearing E. 34°S.; but when nearer Pisang, the outer islet may be 
brought to bear S. by I. or South. When Mount Formosa is brought to bear N. by W., 
Pulo Pisang may occasionally be brought to bear E.3S. or East, in standing toward the 
Long Middle Bank. The channel is generally 35 to 4 leagues broad, and the soundings in 
crossing over the Fair Channel Bank, will be a guide in working through the channel during 
the night; or you may stand into 10 or 12 fathoins on the edge of the Shore Bank, and off 
to 18 or 20 fathoms. In day-light, when abreast of Mount Formosa, and Pulo Pisang be vi- 
sible bearing E. S. E. or E.S. E. 3 S., steer for it; either of these bearings, will carry you 
nearly in mid-channel, between the Long Middle Bank and the shore. When Pulo Pisang 
draws near, its western side, and the @ islets off it, may be approached within 3 a mile if 
thought proper, as they are bold close to, with 13 and 15 fathoms within a cable's length of 
them; and in standing off shore about 34 leagues from the island, you will be close to, or 
upon the 8. E. part of the Long Middle Bank, where there is 6 or 63 fathoms on it. In 
working, when passing Pulo Pisang, tack about 14 or 2 miles from it, in 14 to 17 fathoms, 
and stand not off from it above 3 leagues. 


Puto coco, PULO COCOB, bearing from Pulo Pisang about S. E. 3 E., distant 5 leagues, is a low 

comtad flat island close to the Malay shore, which may be known by the trees on its N. W. side, 

mut bank: being of a bright green colour, low, and resembling grass ; but those on its South end, are 
tall erect poon trees, like those on the adjoining coast, from which it is perceived to be sepa- 
rated by a creek or narrow strait, when the bluff S. E. point of Pulo Cocob that forms the 
entrance of the strait is bearing N.16° W. The coast betwixt Pulo Pisang and Pulo Co- 
cob, is lined by a shoal mud bank, with small gaps in it, and projecting spits, which should 
not be approached under 12 fathoms, for it is generally steep to, from 11 or 12 fathoms. 
The Gunjavar shoaled suddenly from 14 to 5 fathoms on the edge of it, a little to the S. E. 
of Pulo Pisang; she had 3 fathoms in stays, and touched the ground, the outermost islet otf 
Pisang bearing N. W. 3 W., the innermost one N.N.W. 4 W., distant 2 or 3 miles from 
Pulo Pisang. 

Tosit trom Vo not bring the outer islet off Pulo Pisang to the westward of N. W., until 4 or 5 miles 


toward ant past Pisang, in standing toward the shore bank; the western part of Pisang may then be 


sux. brought to bear occasionally N. W., in working toward Pulo Cocob, or stand no nearer the 
shore than 11 or 12 fathoms. 
In the fair channel, between Pulo Pisang and the Little Carimon, the depth is mostly from 
16 to 18 fathoms, differing very little, until the water shoals on the edges of the banks that 
bound it on either side: when the N. Eastern Brother is on with the North end of the Little 
Carimon, or nearly so, it is a good mark to tack from the South side of the channel, for the 
depths begin then to decrease quickly on the S. E. end of the Long Middle Bank, when under 
13 fathoms. In working during the night, keep the lead briskly going, and do not borrow 
under 13 or 14 fathoms on either side; with a fair wind, keep in 17 to 19 fathoms about 
mid-channel. 


Little Co LITTLE CARIMON, bearing from the highest part of Pulo Pisang S. 25° E., about 7, 
the Brothers. Or 74 leagues, is a high bold island, rising to a peak in the centre, covered with trees, and its 
North end is in lat. 19 84’ N. The round islets, called the Brothers, lie to the N. W. of it, 


the 2 outermost about 3 miles off, are situated near each other ; the other, of similar appear- 
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ance, lies within a mile of the Carimon, and js not so soon discerned as the 2 outer ones. 
About 2 miles to the southward of the Brothers, there is a rock above water, not far off the 


Great Carimon, and entirely out of the track of ships. 


GREAT CARIMON, has on its North end 2 high peaked hills, and from thence it con- Great c- 
sists of low level land, extending about 3 leagues in a S.S. Easterly direction toward the” 
strait of Durian, nearly joining to the northern extremity of Sabon; and its North end, is 
separated from the Little Carimon, only by a narrow gut. Near the West side of the Great 
Carimon, there are several low islands of various sizes. 

The Brothers and Little Carimon are bold to approach, with soundings of 18 to 22 fathoms 
near them, and generally 17 or 18 fathoms in mid-channel betwixt the Little Carimon and 
the S_E. point of Pulo Cocob, from which it bears S.15° W., distant 9 or 10 miles: the 
depths are nearly the same from mid-channel, close to the edge of the bank that projects out 
from the Malay shore to the distance of 14 mile; and it stretches from Pulo Cocob entrance, 


to the eastward around Tanjong Boulus. | 


TANJONG BOULUS, or BOORO, in lat. 1°15’ N., about 4 miles S. Eastward from taniovg 
the South end of Pulo Cocob, and 3 leagues N. E. by N. from the Little Carimon, is the” 
southernmost extremity of the Malay peninsula, and of the continent of Asia: it is a broad 
point of semi-circular low land, having high trees on its western side ; and low, bright green 
mangroves to the eastward. Inland, to the northward of Tanjong Boulus, there is an isolated 
mount called Pontiana; all the adjacent country is low. 

The mud bank that extends from Pulo Cocob entrance, around Tanjong Boulus, is steep and the ade 
to, on the outer edge, and projects about 14 or 2 miles from the shore. The Milford ba.* 
srounded on it in 1786. His Majesty’s ship Dedaigneuse, in company with the fleet from 
China, in January 1805, steering W. by N., grounded upon it in the night: she had 8 feet 
water over the starboard bow, 5 fathoms under the stern, and the anchor laid out with 2 of a 
cable in an E.S. E. direction to heave the ship off by, was in 17 fathoms water. When a- 
eround, the N. W. end of Little Carimon bore 8. 50° W., South end of it S. 33° W., North 
Brother W. 28° S., the S. W. end of Pulo Cocob N. 57° W., North side of it N. 48° W., the 
Eastern rounding of Tanjong Boulus N. 58° E., its Western rounding N. 46° W., the limit 
between the low green mangroves to the eastward and the high trees westward, bearing 
North, off the nearest part of the shore about 14 mile. Abreast of Pulo Cocob opening, 
the mud bank projects a little farther from the shore; and 14 or 15 fathoms is near the verge 
of it in that part. | 

From Tanjong Boulus, the coast trends to the N. Eastward, having near it, Isle Cobra, 
or Snake Island, on the West side of the entrance of Sincapour. Old Strait, which is formed ota strait of 


Sincapvur, 


between it and Tooly Island to the S. E. This strait is from 4 a mile to 14 mile broad, with mnrtke Mn 


tiguous 


soundings of 5 or 6, to 10 fathoms; it is bounded on the South side by the island Tooly, the irands. 
large island Sincapour, and their contiguous islands; and on the North side by the island 
Salat Boora, and the main. Betwixt the East point of Sincapour Island and Johore Hill, 

the eastern mouth of the Old Strait communicates with the large strait, now in general use; 

the former being more contracted, with strong tides, is now seldom chosen by any ship.* 


* Captain Benners, in an American ship, went into the easté™ entrance of the Old Strait, a few years back, 
and anchored at Johore in search of pepper. At leaving that place, he passed to the westward through the Old 
Strait, backed and filled with the tide most of the way, and had no less water than 6 fathoms, regular soundings. 

Inside of the anchorage at the East part of St. Johns, there is a narrow passage into the Old Strait, through 
which Capt. Robert Scott came, when passenger in a Buggess Proa from Gooty, on the East coast of Borneo, 
bound to Prince of Wales’ Island in 1797; and for which, he gives the following directions. 

If you intend to proceed through the passage within St. Johns, steer into the bight till you open the strait’s 
mouth, which is very narrow, but deep; having entered it, keep in mid-channel till through, then steer for a 
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FROM abreast of Tanjong Boulus, at 3 or 4 miles distance, the course is about E. S. E. 
to pass on the North side of Tree Island, and to round the Rabbit and Coney at the en- 
trance of Sincapour Strait; this must however, depend greatly on the direction of the wind 
and tide, the latter being very irregular hereabout, occasioned by the various islands and 
channels, and the meeting of the tides. Because, the flood from the Bay of Bengal, con- 
tinues to set through the strait to the Carimons, and about Tree Island, it meets the flood 
tide which comes from the China Sea by the strait of Sincapour, producing a division of 
tides in this place. About Tree Island, the tide sometimes sets fair through the channel, 
about W.N. W. and E.S.E., 5 or 6 hours each way; and at other times, 6 hours in 1 di- 
rection, and 12 or 18 hours in the opposite direction, very irregular. It sometimes sets 
about N. W. and S. E., frequently North and South in a direct line across the channel, be- 
twixt the Straits of Durian and the West entrance of the Old Strait of Sincapour. After 
getting 8 or 9 miles to the eastward of the Little Carimon, it is prudent in the night to an- 
chor, for it would ¢hen be very dangerous to pass Tree Island, on account of the uncertainty 
of the tides, unless Barn Island is distinctly seen, and its bearing obtained correctly. 


8th. SINCAPOUR STRAIT; DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING THROUGH IT, 
INTO THE CHINA SEA. 


SINCAPOUR STRAIT, (called Governor’s Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese) may be considered to commence at Tree Island, which is the first danger in the 
approach to it, and where the channel becomes narrow; from thence, it extends about 17 


leagues to Pedro Branco, situated at its eastern entrance. 


Tree Island, 


to pass it. 


Red Island 
and the Bro 
thers. 


TREE ISLAND or BANK, in lat. 1°73’ N., bearing from the North end of the Little 
Caron East a little southerly distant about 5 or 53 leagues, and from the Coney off the 
South end of Barn Island W. 9° S. distant 5 or 6 miles, is a bank of rocks and sand very 
little elevated above the sea at high water, having on it 2 small trees or bushes, separated 
from each other. From the West and N. W. part, a reef or spit projects a considerable 
way, on the extremity of which you will shoal the water when passing near, and it ought not 
to be approached under 13 or 14 fathoms. 

In clear weather during the day, the North Peak of the Great Carimon on with the South 
Point of Little Carimon, is a fair mark for passing Tree Island; but in dark weather, or 
when passing it with clear weather in the night, Barn Island is the best guide. 

The South end of Barn Island kept E. by S., is a mid-channel bearing, in passing Tree 
Island. With a working wind, do not near the shoal on the North side of the channel, 
more than to bring the South end of Barn Island E.S. E., nor approach Tree Island nearer, 
than to have the same bearing E.5°S. Abreast of the N.E. point of Tree Island, we had 
13 and 14 fathoms, being near it, with the South end of Barn Island bearing E. 3°S.; but 
it should not be brought to the Eastward of E. 5°S. or E. 4° S., when abreast of the N. W. 
end of Tree Island. | 


RED ISLAND, distant about 24 miles S. E. by E. from Tree Island, and 8. 46° W., 4 


small sandy island with a tree on it, which leave on your left hand about } a mile; afterward, keep near the star- 
board shore till you open the mouth of the narrow strait leading into the Old Strait of Sincapour, and keep nearly 
in mid channel, as both sides are fronted by some sunken rocks. After getting in, there are 5 and 6 fathoms all 
through the strait ; and when clear out, you will see the North part of the Little Carimon bearing W. by N., steer 
then about W. S. W. 4 S., till past Tanjong Boulus, and afterward steer for Pulo Pisang. If chased by an enemy, 
this passage might be tried, and should you not like to venture the whole of the way, you might probably save 
your vessel by getting inside of this strait, although it is too narrow for large ships. 
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miles from the Coney, is small, with a beach of red sand, and covered with green trees. 
The Brothers, about 14 mile S. E. by S. from Red Island, are 2 islands near each other, 
covered with trees; the northern 1 called Long Island, is largest and low, the other or Round 
Brother, 1s small, and considerably elevated. 

There is a passage to the southward of Tree Island, and betwixt it and Red Island, Postage ve 
through which the ship La Paix, Capt. Wright, sailed on her voyage from Bengal to China, aut Red 
in July, 1805. ‘They carried soundings of 15 and 20 fathoms to the southward of Tree Is- °°" 
land, and shoaled to 8 fathoms soft bottom when abreast of Red Island, about 4 a mile. 
distant. | , 

A shoal is said to lie about 2 leagues E.S.E. $ S. from the North end of the Little Ca- stoas prove 
rimon, and W.19°S. from Barn Island; but the rock now to be described, were there no ™€. 
other dangers, makes the passage pursued by the La Paix, very unsafe. | 

In December, 1811, the Charlotte, with several other ships under convoy of H. M.S. 

Clorinda from China, rounded the Coney in the night, and the wind being scant from the 
northward, in hauling up for the Carimon, they fell to leeward of Tree Island,* which was 
seen on the weather bow. At this time, most of the ships tacked, but the Charlotte grounded 
on the KENT ROCK, which is about 20 feet square, having on it 2} fathoms, with 54 KentRock. 
and 6 fathoms all round, deepening to 8, 10, 15, 17, and 35 fathoms at a small distance to 
the N. Eastward of it. When upon the rock, Tree Island bore from N.63° W. to N. 85° W., 
Red Island 8. 57° E., just touching the East end of Long Island, Round Island S. 51° E., 
the Rabbit a sail’s breadth open with St. John’s N. 67° E., Coney N. 72° E., Barn Island 
N. 54° E. to N.65° E. She lay on the rock till high water, then floated off, and when 
aground on it, the tide ran past her about 4 knots to the southward; whilst the other ships, 
and the frigate at anchor within 2 cables’ lengths of the rock, experienced a tide only of 1 
knot per hour. ; 

This appears to be the same rock, on which the ship Mandarian was lost the year before, 
and it seems to have been known to English navigators at an early period. .In the Kent's 
journal, February, 1708, is the following remark, ‘after rounding the Rabbit and Coney 
close, came no nearer Tree Island, (probably Red Island,) than 30 fathoms, being the lee 
side, and an ugly rock in the channel, which I have struck upon formerly, is unknown to 
most persons which come this way: its about 3 miles East from the easternmost single tree 


on the Sandy Island,” (Tree Island.) 


SULTAN’S SHOAL, on which the ship of this name grounded in 1789, has only 3 feet svar 
rocks on the shoalest part at low water; near the edge of it, there are from 3 to 4, 5, and 6 
fathoms, and about a cable’s length off it, 12 fathoms. When aground on it, the North end 
of the Little Carimon bore W. by S. 4 S., an island near the old strait entrance N. W. by 
N. Northerly, the South end of Barn Island E. S. E. 4 S., and the Rabbit and Coney just 
open, distant about 6 miles. This shoal is about 5 miles N. Westward from Barn Island, 
and nearly the same distance to the northward of Tree Island, being the only danger known 
on the North side of the channel between Tanjong Boulus and Barn Island. 

The soundings in the fair channel between Tree Island and the Sultan’s Shoal, are irre- ihe chaurel, 
gular, from 15 to 25 fathoms; generally -14 to 16 fathoms near Tree Island, deepening tho. 
to 22 and 24 fathoms in the North side of the channel, until the decrease is sudden to 12 
and 8 fathoms on the edge of the Sultan’s Shoal. In that part of the channel comprised be- 


_* After rounding the Coney in the Gunjavar, in 1789, and hauling up W.N. W. with the wind at North, the 
night became very dark, lost sight of Barn Island: we thought the tide was setting fair through the channel to 
the W.N. W., but having lost the lead, the first cast after preparing another, was 5 fathoms; the helm was in- 
stantly put down, and the anchor let go when the ship came head to the wind, and found the tide setting South. 
At day-light, we had not room to cast until the wind shifted, beingywithin a cable’s length of the rocks pro- 
jecting from the S, E. end of Tree Island. 

Bb 
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‘ twixt Tree Island and Barn Island, the depths are mostly from 16 to 9-fathoms, but there 
Ancuorage. ale some banks of 64, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms in the fair channel, proper for anchorage; and on 
the West side of Barn Island, at ? to 14 mile off it, there is good anchorage im 8 to 11 fa- 

thoms out of the stream, where ships may stop tide, or anchor during the night. 


tantsiends BARN ISLAND,* bearing E.4N. 7 or 7} leagues from the North end of the Little 
Carimon, and E. by N. 4.N. 5 miles from Tree Island, is moderately elevated, of a square 
level aspect, covered with trees, and discernible at 5 leagues distance ; it is bold to approach 


on the West side to 8 or 10 fathoms, about 4 or 2 of a mile off, but the shore 1s rocky at 
low water, in landing with a boat. 


Aligator ALIGATOR ISLAND, nearly joins to the N. W. end of Barn Island, the space be- 

Manes tween them affording no passage for ships; it is about the same size and height as Barn Is- 
land, of a sloping form, 1 end lower than the other: this island may be approached on the 

adjacent is» S: W. side occasionally to 9 or 10 fathoms, about ¥ of a mile, or 1 mile off. To the north- 

landsand = ward of it, there is another island, eastward of the Sultan’s Shoal : and all these islands, ex- 
tending from Barn Island to the entrance of the Old Strait, and to St. John’s, are united by 
reefs and dangers, mostly covered at high water. 


Rabbitan’ = RABBIT and CONEY, are 2 small round islets, connected with the S. E. end of Barn 

_ Island by a reef of rocks rtly dry at low water; the Coney or outermost, is the smallest, 
distant from the point of Barn Island about $ a mile. The Rabbit is on with the: centre of 
Barn Island bearing N. 51° W., the Coney is on with it N. 33° W., and these islets are on 
with each other bearing N. 19° E. 

direction. Ships keep near the Coney in passing, as the depths within 2 cables’ lengths of it are from 
20 to 25 fathoms. In working here, do not stand far over toward the South Shore, in case 
of falling calm; for the water is deep on that side, with a rocky bottom unfavorable for an- 
chorage, and some dangers exist, not visible at high water. 

Tosite™ When in mid-channel between Tanjong Boulus and the Little Carimon, in 17 to 20 fa- 

igen’ thoms water, steer E. S. E. or S. Eastward, as the prevailing wind and tide require, observing 
to bring the North point of Little Carimon W. 48., or to draw gradually the North Peak 
of Great Carimon in one with the South point of Little Carimon, bearing about W. by S. 3 
S., which will carry you about 2 miles to the North of Tree Island. If the wind is sou- 
therly, borrow tow ard it to 14 fathoms, about a mile distant, (but no nearer) which will favor 
you in rounding the Rabbit and Coney. The South end of Barn Island kept E. $S., is the 
best guide in passing Tree Island with a southerly wind ; E. by S. is the mid-channel bearing ; 
and in working, you may traverse with it bearing from E.5°S. to ES. E., in passing between 
Tree Island and the Sultan’s Shoal. Having passed Tree Island, a 'S. Easterly course 
should be steered, to round the Coney at from 2 cables’ lengths to 1 or 14 mile distant; or 
if the wind and tides are adverse, or a dark night coming on, anchor to the “westward oF Barn 
Island, out of the strength of the tides. 


ectame SL. JOHN’S South Point, or the small islets close to, and appearing as part of that 
ke island: bear from the Coney E. 25° N., distant 11 miles. A direct line, or strait course be- 
tween them, is the fair track along the North side of the channel, in irregular soundings 
mostly from 18 to 30 fathoms, sand and gravel, or rotten rock, where you may anchor occa- 
sionally ; but the South side of the strait, ‘must be av roided, the depths there being great, and 
the bottom rocky and dangerous. St. J ohin’s is composed of 2 moder ately elevated sloping i is- 


lands, extending North and South, separated by a narrow gut, with 4 fathoms water init quite 


* Called Square Island, or Passage Island, by the French. 
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through; and they appear as 1 island, with a regular convex outline, until close to their. sou- 
thern extreme, when the gap between them is perceived. Close to the South point of each, 
there is a small islet, which are steep to, having 18 to 25 fathoms within a cable’s length of 
them. About a mile, or rather less, to the westward of the South point of St. Jolin’s, there 
are 2 small round islands, with 20 or 25 fathoms near them on the S. E. side, but rocks 


join them to the northward. 
Middle 


MIDDLE ISLAND, situated on the North side of the channel, rather nearer to St. John’s Mit! 
than to the Coney, is a low green island, with others extending from it to the N. Westward. 
A spit or prong, projects from the S. E. end of Middle Island; and to the E.S. Eastward | 
about a large mile from it, there is a Reef of Rocks always covered, except at very low Reet near it, 
tides, some points of the rocks being then just discernible, even with the surface of the water. 

There is deep water inside of this reef, for the Carron, and other ships returning from China 

in 1804, after passing from St. John’s toward the Coney in the night, got on the North ” 
side of it, having hauled over too much in the North side of the channel. The reef being a 

steep coral wall on that side, the Carron rubbed against it without receiving any damave: 

Some of the Europe Fleet from China in 1809, also got within this reef during the night; 


and the ship Dart struck on it, by standing too far over to the northward in working. ‘The othe: reete 


South point of St. John’s kept E. N. E. 4 .N., carries a ship clear of it to the southward. site of the 


The North side of the channel between Barn Island and Middle Island, is bounded mostly 
by shoals and coral reefs, partly dry at low water. | , 8S 


DANGERS in the South side of the channel, are Ist, a reef of rocks about 3% or 4 miles Dangers in 
to the S. Eastward of the Coney, always covered, except at low water it is partly visible. site af it 
The Snow Forth anchored in 40 fathoms about 4 a mile from this reef, and was obliged to 
cut from her anchor, it having hooked a rock. 8 | 


BUFFALO ROCK, about 4 miles N. Eastward from the former, bears East or E. 1° Soo 
N. from the Coney 6 or 64 miles, from the South point of St. John’s S. 34° W. about 54 
miles, and from the centre of Middle Island S. 23° E. distant 4 miles, being situated nearly 
in mid-strait betwixt the latter island and the southern shore. It is a black rock about the 
size of a long boat, always seen above water, with soundings of 40 to 60 fathoms around. 
The ship Soliman Shah, having got over on that side of the strait during light winds, was 
drifted by the tide close to the Buffalo Rock, and let go her anchor in 60 fathoms, from 
which she cut when a breeze sprung up, to keep clear of the danger. Betwixt the Buffalo 
Rock and the reef off the S. E. end of Middle Island, is the narrowest part of the strait; it 
is prudent in working here, to keep nearest the North side of the channel, making short 
tacks, and not to deepen above 30 or 34 fathoms toward the Buffalo Rock, and the South 


side of the strait. . 
pr Two Rocky 


TWO LEDGES OF ROCKS, bearing S. 42° E. and S. 45° E. from the gap, or To 
South point of St. John’s, distant 5 or 54 miles, and about 2 leagues eastward from the Buf-  _ 
falo Rock, lie near each other, and part of them is always visible above water. ‘There are 
overfalls, and shoal water near them to the N. E. and Eastward, which with the dangers be- 
fore mentioned, make it prudent to avoid the South side of the strait, until several miles to 


the eastward of St. John’s.* ” 


© It hasbeen said, that recently an American ship passed along the South side of the strait, betwixt it and the 
Buffalo Rock, and these ledges to the S. E. of St. John’s, without discovering any other dangers ; but there is 
great reason to think, that the bottom is generally rocky on that side, and the tides very irregular, occasioned by 
tlhe various inlets among the islands which form it; the passage along it, must therefore be narrow, intricate, and 
dangerous, and ought not to be attempted. Even were it surveyed, the northern channel being wider, would 


still be found preferable. 
Bb2 
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rides, THE TIDES set fair through the channel about E. N. E. and W. S. W. between the 
Coney and St. John’s, frequently very. rapid,.with eddies on the springs. Their velocity 
when strongest, is from 4 to 44 miles per hour, making it unpleasant to anchor here in large 
ships when the weather is unsettled in the night, particularly if unacquainted. When the 
weather is favorable, and the tides moderate, you may conveniently anchor in any part of the 
North side of the channel, betwixt the Coney and St. John’s, should calms or other circum- 
stances render it necessary to stop tide; but the best anchorage is fronting Middle Island, 
upon a bank of rotten rock and course sand, having soundings on it from 15 to 18 fathoms. 
How toati¢ If at anchor during the night, the weather becomes squally, making a ship sheer about 
inthe net. With a strong tide, and part her cable, do not let go another anchor, except it be very dark ; 
but run as the wind permits, either round the Coney, and anchor to the westward of Barn 
Island, out of the tide; or round the South point of St. John’s, and anchor on the East side 
of it, in 12 to 16 fathoms. With the body of this island bearing from W.S. W. to S. W. 
by W., about 14 or 2 mules off the beach, the ancho is good, upon a bank of mud, where 
anchorage the tide is very weak, being broken by the Island St. John’s. In approaching this an- 
Joan's. = Chorage, reduce sail in time, as the depths in coming from the eastward, decrease quickly 
from 30 and 26, to 16 fathoms on the bank, and it would be imprudent to anchor under 12 
or 14 fathoms, particularly in the night, for shoal water and rocky bottom, stretch out from 
Wooden’ the North end of St. John’s.. Here, or on Barn Island, firewood may be procured, and at a 
little distance from the shore of the gap that separates the 2 islands of St. John’s, there ts 
said to be a pond of good water on the easternmost island, overshaded by the trees. 
Abreast of the South end of St. John’s, a ship ought not to anchor if it can be avoided, 
PA for the water is deep, and the tides run in eddies, with greater rapidity than in any other 
part of the strait. The flood has been observed in both monsoons, to run to the westward 
set ofthe 10 or 12 hours at a time, or even 18 hours, strong and weak, alternately; at other times, 
wr. the flood sets only 6 hours to the westward, and the ebb the same length of time to the east- 
ward, but the tides throughout Sincapour Strait, are seldom very regular. The perpendi- 
cular rise and fall, is about 12 to 14 feet on the springs. 


rout = THE CHANNEL betwixt the Coney and St. John’s, should not be attempted in the 

channel from night, if unacquainted, or the weather not be clear; but in settled weather, there is little 

st. Jobws; danger to be apprehended in passing through the channel with the tide, in a handy middle 
sized ship, even with a contrary wind, if a little acquainted, by attending to the following 
instructions. ' 

If the night is not very dark, either Barn Island or St. John’s will be visible, and when 
midway between them, both at the same time. As a guide, use the South end of either of 
these islands, which ever is most conspicuous. The South end of Barn Island W. 3 S. to 
W. by S. 4S. are good bearings; or the South end of St. John’s from N. E. by E. to 
E. N. E. 4 N.; but when near it, the South end of this island may be brought from E. N. E. 
4.N.to N. E. in working. The narrowest part of the channel, is when the Buffalo Rock 
bears S. by E. to South, betwixt it and the reef projecting to the eastward of Middle Is- 
land; and to know in the night, when you are in this part of the channel, Middle Island 
will in general be perceived nearer, and more distinctly than the other islands on the North 
side of the channel. When approaching the meridian of the Buffalo Rock, observe, that it 
bears S. 23° E. from the centre of Middle Island; when, therefore, this island is bearing 
about N. N. W., keep the South end of St. John’s E. N. E. 4 N. to E.N. E. 3 N., or the 
South end of Barn Island W. by S.458., which is a good bearing until about 2 miles to the 
eastward of Middle Island; being then past the reef on the North side of the channel, and 
well to the eastward of the Buffalo Rock, steer direct for the South point of St. John’s, or’ 
make short tacks if the wind is contrary, to pass it at a small distance. 
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FROM THE SOUTH END of St. John’s, Pedro Branco bears E. by N. distant 11 2nd trom | 


or 12 leagues, and until several miles past St. John’s, the South side of the strait must be ‘the eastward 
avoided, on account of the ledges of rocks and overfalls already mentioned ; but the North 

side is safe to approach to 12 or 14 fathoms, betwixt St. John’s and the Red Cliffs near the 

East end of Sincapour Island, for the depths along the South side of this island, decrease 

pretty regularly from 36 or 40 fathoms in mid-strait, to 14 and 12 fathoms within 1 mile of 

the shore, all good anchoring ground. “The depths in mid-strait, are generally between 32 

and 45 fathoms from St. John’s until nearly abreast of the Red Cliffs, and then decrease to 20 

or 18 fathoms: they are irregular from 12 to 16 fathoms near Battam N. E. Point, which 

bounds the entrance of Rhio Strait on the West side, and bears E. 2S. from the South end 

of St. John’s, distant 34 or 4 leagues. 

The Southern Shore, adjacent to Battam N. E. Point, is safe to approach within 2 or 3 
miles, but mid-strait is the best track with a fair wind, or even in working, to benefit by the 
strength of the tide, when it is favorable. If in deep water, and losing ground, haul in to- 
ward the Sincapour side, and anchor in 15 to 18 or 20 fathoms. When the East part of 
the Red Cliffs, or the East end of Sincapour Island is brought to bear about N. by W., the 
North side of the strait ought not to be approached nearer than 2 leagues, but mid-channel 
track must be preserved, in passing the shoal off the entrance of the old strait of Sincapour. 
The South coast of Sincapour Island, is level and woody, with 2 Red Cliffs, 1 of which being 
to the northward of the East point, is not visible unless the entrance of the strait is well 
open: the opposite side of the strait 1s also woody, but not so level as the former. 


JOHORE SHOAL, is composed of hard sand, having 24 fathoms on its shoalest part at sonore shosl. 

low water, 3 and 34 fathoms on its southern extremity, and from 12 to 14 or 15 fathoms 

very near to it, on the South, East, and Western sides. The South end of St. John’s bears 
from its eastern extremity S. W. by W. 4 W.; Johore Hill N. N. E., South Cape of Johore 

E. by N. $.N., and it is 3 or 4 miles distant from Johore Point, and 4 or 44 miles distant from 

the Bast point of Sincapour Island, directly fronting the entrance of the Old Strait of Sinca- 
pour: a small hill on the East side of this strait, to the northward of Johore Hill, called 
False Johore Hill, bears North from the East end of the shoal, and this small hill is in one 
with the East point of Sincapour Island bearing N.40° E. As the water shoals quickly 
from 17 or 18 to 15, 12, then 4 fathoms on its eastern extreme, do not borrow under 16 or tion. 
17 fathoms toward it, but keep about mid-strait in the night, attending to the lead if your 
distance from either shore is not distinctly perceived. In day-light, the Island St. John’s 
kept W. by S., is a fair bearing in passing the shoal, and also in passing through the strait 

to the eastward. Captain W. Owen examined this shoal in'H. M. bng Seaflower, in 
April and September, 1807, and found it extend from the easternmost Red Cliffs of Sinca- 
pour Island in a long flat spit to the eastward, with 24 fathoms on it at low water, and no 
apparent passage between it and that island, except for small vessels, but the water shoals 
gradually toward its western part. Between the East end of the shoal and Johore bluff point, 
there is a safe channel 2 or 24 miles wide leading into the old strait of Sincapour, with 
depths of 8 to 12 fathoms, decreasing to 5 and 44 fathoms néar the shore, and to 6 fathoms 
near the North side of the shoal. To avoid Johore Shoal in coming from the eastward, 
come no nearer to the North shore than 17 fathoms after Johore Hill bears North or Bar- 
bucit Hill N. E.3 E.* The breadth of the channel from Johore Shoal to Battam N. E. 


* The Kent in February, 1708, from Point Romania, kept im 10, 12, and 18 fathoms to Johore Point, and in 
steering out to the southward 4 fathoms on Johore Shoal, and the boat near the ship had 3 and 23 fathoms 
coral rocks. Her journal has the following remark; To avoid this dangerous shoal, let no one come nearer the 
Blaff White Sandy Point (Red Cliffs) that forms the West side of the entrance into Johore, than 12 fathoms, which 
is about 5 miles off shore.” In the London’s journal, 26th of June, 1700, it is stated, that Johore Shoal projects 
¥ of the strait’s breadth from the western shore. This ship lay about a month at Johore, taking in pepper. 
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Point, nearly opposite to it, on the South shore, is about 6 or 7 miles, and the soundings be- 
tween them, are mostly from 20 to 24 fathoms in the fair tr ack, decreasing toward the edge 
of the shoal, and also near the South shore to the westward of the point; but to the N. 
Eastward of this point, otf the entrance of Rhio Strait, there are 30 and 34 fathoms in some 
places. Close to Battam N. E. Point, there is a small island with rocks contiguous to it. 


Johoretitt «= JOHORE HILL, is of a regular oblong sloping form, several with trees, situated a 

ratte x4 Jittle inland from the bluff called Johore Point, which forms the East side of the entrance of 
the old strait of Sincapour ; a little inside of which, the river and town of Johore is situated, 
formerly a place of considerable tr ade, but now unfrequented. Betwixt the East point of 
Sincapour Island and Johore Shoal, there is no safe passage for ships of large size, the shoal 
being joined to the point by a spit of 2 and 2+ fathoins, which Captain Court passed over in 
a small vessel. 


\ 


varbvuctit = BARBUCIT HILL, in lat. 1° 243/N., bearing from Pedro Branco W. 173°N. distant 

sari. 144 miles, is a regular pyramid rising from the low land, about 21 leagues E. N. Eastward 
from Johore Hill; and being only about 5 miles inland from Point Romania, it is used as 
a mark in entering the strait. About mid- -way between Johore Point and Barbucit Hill, the 
land of Johore projects farthest to the southward, and is called the South Cape, which bears 
nearly E. 4S. from Johore Point, and West from Pedro Branco; the land between it and 
Johore Point forms a bay, with shoal water in it, but the depths decrease gradually. There 
is an indifferent watering place in this bay, near the second point to the westward of the 
South Cape, inside of a low black rock, situated near the shore. 


Font Rome = POINT ROMANIA, in lat. 19 224’N., distant about 5 miles to the E. N. E. of the 


nia, the con- 


tiguous bays, South Cape, forms the S. E. extremity of the malay Peninsula; which, with the circumja- 
places. cent coast, 1s level land, and covered with trees.- Close to Point ‘Romania on the West side, 
lies Romania River, having 2 or 3 feet water at its narrow entrance, at low tide, and is navi- 
gable by boats 2 or 3 miles inland. Although nothing is found here but timber, fish, and 
. feptiles, water may be procured with ease in this river, during the N. E. monsoon; but there 
are several better and more convenient watering places, in the sandy bays betwixt Point Ro- 
mania atid a small round island called Watering Island, about 3 miles to the westward, 
directly under Barbucit [ill. Inside of this island, there is an excellent stream of fresh 
water upon the main, where water may be got with facility in either monsoon; but in the 
N. E. monsoon, the streams betwixt it and Point Romania are mote convenient. In the 
eastern extremity of the long sandy bay, which contains Watering Island at its western part, 
there is a large rivulet, having shoal water projecting a considerable way out from the en- 
trance, with rocks containing beds of excellent oysters. 
The coast The whole of the coast of Johore, from Johore Point to Point Romania, may be ap- 
e to ap 
proach. = proached by the lead; the water shoals quickly from 25, to 15, 11, and 10 fathoms, on the 
édge of the bank that fronts it, then more gradually to 4 fathoms, and there is thought to 
be no danger at the distance of 4 a mile from the shore. Some spots lie near the shore be- 
twixt Johore Point and Point Romania, 1 of which has 7 fathoms on it, and 13 fathoms 
around ; but there 1s said, to be no less water on any of these detached spots. 


Romania Ts ROMANIA ISLANDS, fronting the point of this name, are 6 in auinbee the western- 


lands, and 


the rocks or Most or largest 1 is -composed of @ islands very near each other, joined by a reef. The nor- 
inem. ~— thernmost, and 8. Easternmost, are 2 barren rocks, but the others are covered with trees ; 
ae extend about 2} miles N. E. and S. W., the largest being within a mile of the point, 


the nearcst to it. There is a ‘Tock about 12 feet. above water near thé South. point of 


@ 
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South Island, and a reef called the South Reef, consisting of strageling rocks and extending 
to the eastward, which are bold to approach on the South side. 

The Whales Crown, a rock scarcely visible at high tide, lies # of a mile or more, to the 
eastward of the South reef, having 7 fathoms close to it, and 8 or 9 fathoms around. ‘There 
isa shoal S. W. from the northernmost islet, about a cable’s length, the other rocks amongst 
these islands are mostly above water, and there is 7 fathoms between the South reef and tit 
islands; there is also deep water around the large island, and betwixt it and the others, with 
soft bottom, excepting near the rocks. The South reef extends N. E. and S. W. about 3 
cables’ lengths; from its S. W. point, the bluff next Point Romania bears N. by W. 4 W., 
Barbucit Hill on with the North Hump of the Large Island W. by N. 4 N., and the point 
of Watering Island West, having on it a remarkable green tree. 


INNER CHANNEL, between Point Romania and the islands, may be considered ier cham 
safe for small vessels, with a leading wind, and forms a good harbour in the 8. W. mon- men 
soon, the bottom being all soft. Captain Owen, in H. M. brig Seaflower, found no less 
water than 5 fathoms in the futr way, in the northern part of the channel, which ap- 
peared clear, and of width sufficient for small ships; other navigators have found 42 or 43 
fathoms at low water, in some places. Point Romania, is bold to approach, having 4 fa- 
thoms within 30 yards of it, 7 fathoms a little farther out, deepening to 12 fathoms toward 
the largest island, which is nearly 1 mile distant from the point. A ship entering the chan- 
nel from the southward, or leaving it, may borrow toward the South reef and largest island, 
where the depths are greater than near the main; and the best track betwixt it and the other 
islands, is about mid-channel, or rather nearest the islands, where the depths are generally 
from 5 to 9 fathoms. | | 

There is an excellent watering river close round the Rocky Point, about 4 cables’ lengths and contign. 
to the northward of Point Romania; the country abounds with various kinds of timber, wild °°" 
elephants, buffalos, mouse-dcer, hogs, guanas, monkies, peacocks, &c. with oysters upon the 
rocks; and it is not inhabited, hereabout. Near Romania River there is a considerable ex- 
tent of forest, without much underwood, which is easily penetrated ; but in other parts, the 


woods are generally impervious. 


ROMANIA OUTER REEF, is formed of detached spits of sand and patches of coral Romania _ 
rock, on which the least water appears to be 23 fathoms; and there are channels or gaps of 
deep water from 6 to 10 fathoms betwixt some of them. The best of these channels, is 
formed betwixt the westernmost patches of the outer reef, and Romania Islands ; being 
bounded on the West side by these islands, the South reef, and Whale’s Crown, adjoining to 
them. In this channel, the depths are from 8 to 12 fathoms, which is used by the Chinese 
Junks : but there being no proper marks, it ought not to be attempted by European ships, 
until it is better explored. Shoulda ship from ne€essity use it, she ought to pass to the east- 
ward of the islands about 1 or 2 miles distance off them, taking care to haul well out when 
abreast of the southernmost, to give a birth to the Whale’s Crown and South reef. 

_The patch of the outer reef nearest to Pedro Branco, bears N. N. W. } W. from it 43 to 
47 miles, which is steep to, and dangerous, having on it 18 feet rocks. On this patch, the 
Anna struck in December, 1800: with the wind N. Westerly, rounding the edge of the reef 
very close, in soundings from 12 to 9, and once 7 fathoms, a strong ebb tide running to the 
northward, horsed us amongst the eddies upon the reef, and we had several casts of 7 fa- 
thoms. The outer edge of it formed a steep wall, very conspicuous by the deep blue water 
outside, and white discoloured water within, where the ship touched the rocks in hauling off 
the reef, although drawing only 19 feet water. She took a considerable careen by the: fresh 
wind and strong tide, and grazed over the rocks into 12 fathoms the first cast, Pedro Branco 
bearing then S$. 5S. E. 3 E. about 43 miles, southern island off Point Romania W. S. W. ¢5., 
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South peint of the largest island W. by S.15S., and its southernmost hump in one with the 
South Cape or westernmost point of Romania. A few cables lengths to the southward of 
this dangerous patch, the depth increases to 16 and 17 fathoms, and it is thought to be the 
S. Westernmost danger of the outer reef. 

To the N. Eastward of the patch last mentioned, there are several others, with $ and 34 
fathoms on them: the outermost of these, among which H. M.S. Panther got embarrassed, 
are extensive, and their southern part,bears from Pedro Branco N. by W. 4 W. to N. by W. 
3 W. distant 5 or 53 miles; they stretch from thence to the northward 1 or 14 mile, and 
i 9 and 10 fathoms close to them on the East and S. E. sides. Another spit to the N. 

estward of these, bears N. N. W. from Pedro Branco, and E. by N. from Barbucit Hill ; 
between thern, the ship General Baird passed, in 6, 8, and 10 fathoms water. 

The northernmost patch of Romania outer reef, is in lat. 1° 31’ N., distant from the coast 
abreast about 10 miles; from Bintang Hill it bears N. 3° W., from Pedro Branco, N.9° E. 
distant 11 miles, and about the same distance from the northernmost Island off Point Ro- 
mania; from the. Largest Island it bears N. 52° E., from Barbucit Hill N.65° E., and 
about E. 4 N. from False Barbucit Hill. There is probably no danger on this patch, al- 
though the Seaflower had overfalls of 6 and 7 fathoms hard sand on it; but the Hornby 
shoaled suddenly from 13, to 10, 7, 5, and 43 fathoms upon it, in coming from the north- 
ward, and deepened in hauling out to the eastward as fast as the lead could be hove, to 5, 7, 
10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 fathoms; it ought, therefore, to be avoided, as 43 fathoms is too little 
water for a large ship when there is much swell. Betwixt this northernmost patch of the 
reef, and the opposite coast, there is thought to be no danger, the depths inside of it being 


- generally from 10 to 15 fathoms; and there seems to be a'channel or gap of deep water to 
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the S. W. and Southward, between it and the other patches of the reef. 


FALSE BARBUCIT HILL, in lat. 1° 30’ N. is a low sloping hill near the sea, ap- 
pearing like a tope of trees a little more elevated than the adjacent coast, which is all rather 
low and woody to the northward of Barbucit Hill. The False Hill being discernible much 
sooner than the other during hazy weather, in coming from the North toward the northern 


extremity of the outer reef, answers as a guide in the approach to it, and bears from Pedro 
Branco N. 45° W. 


PEDRO BRANCO (or White Rock) situated in the middle of the entrance of Sincapour 
strait, is in lat. 1°20'N. lon. 104° 253’ E. or 2° 10}’ E. from Malacca, and 9 miles West 
from Pulo Aor, by mean of many chronometers:* from the largest island off Point Romania, 
it bears E. 15°S. distant 9 miles, and the same distance from the shore of Bintang, and is in 
one with the centre of Bintang Hill bearing S. 124° E. It is small, of white appearance, by 
birds’ dung, not much elevated at high tide, but may be seen 9 or 10 miles from the quarter- 
deck of a large ship, being just visible ven Point Romania bears North, distant 3 or 4 
miles; in the night, it cannot be discerned until close to. On the North and N. W. sides, 
Pedro Branco is steep to, having soundings of 17 fathoms close to the rock, and 30 to 36 fa- 
thoms near it, decreasing to 16 and 17 fathoms to the northward, close to the edge of Ro- 
mania Reef: to the southward, it is dangerous to approach, for 2 ledges of rocks called the 
S. E. Rocks, near each other; lie about a mile or more to the S. S. Eastward off it, which are 
very little above the surface at high water. But the S. W. Rocks, is the principal danger, 
when proceeding through the South channnel, which consist of 3 pointed rocks very little 
detached from each other, with 8 and 9 fathoms close to, and betwixt them, 16 or 17 fa- 


*. By many chronometric admeasurements in different voyages to China, corresponding within a mile of each 
other, I made it in this longitude ; but some navigators have made it 2, 3, and 4 miles more easterly. Captain 
Keith Forbes, landed on the S. E. part of Pedro Branco on the 13th of April, 1813, and had 17 fathoms close to it, 
which was covered with oysters at the water's edge, from whence a small boat might be filled in an hour. 
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thoms at avery small distance in the stream of them. They bear from Barbucit Hill E. 27° 
S., from Pedro Branco S. 16° W. distant about 23 miles, are not visible until the ebb has 
been made some time, and they are nearly covered before the stream of flood begins to run; 
from 16 and 17 fathoms close to this danger, the depths decrease to 8 fathoms, within 2 
miles off the Bintang shore, and from 8 to 6 and 5 fathoms, near that shore. 

BINTANG HILL, in lat. 1°2’ N., lon. 104° 30! E., bearing S. 123° E. from Pedro fintane Hitt 
Branco, distant about 63 leagues, in clear weather may be seen 14 leagues, and answers as” 
a mark in approaching the entrance of the strait from the northward. When viewed from 
' that direction, it forms a saddle, and adjoining to it on the North side, there is a small co- 
nical hill called False Bintang Hill, the summit of which is central with the saddle of the 
large hill bearing S.6° E. When the centre of the Saddle bears South, the summit of the 
False, or Little Hill, is just open with the western shoulder of the Large Hill, and this mark - 
or bearing of Bintang Hill, is a safe guide to carry a ship to the eastward of, but pretty 
near the outer reef of Romania. | : . 

The North side of the Island Bintang, extends nearly E.3 N. and W.4S. about 7 
leagues ; like most of the other land bounding the Strait of Sincapour, it is covered with 
trees, and excepting the hills inland, not much elevated. About 14 mile from the shore, to 
the N. Eastward of the point that bounds the entrance of Rhio Strait on the East side, 
there is a small island which may be approached within 1 or 1$ mile, or to 14 or 12 fathoms 
on the North and West sides; and the Bintang shore may be borrowed on, in general to 7 
or 8 fathoms, when ships are proceeding through the South channel. : | 

Bintang, is the largest Island on the South side of Sincapour Strait; Pulo Battam on 
the West side of Rhio Strait, is also of considerable size, from whence, a chain of islands 
of various magnitudes, separated by narrow guts, extends westward nearly opposite to the | 
Rabbit and Coney. Small vessels proceeding through the strait, ought to be on their guard, 4 cantion. 
to resist any attack from the Malay Pirates, who frequently lurk in their proas amongst the 
islands on the South side, or about the Old Strait, near the island of Sincapour. 


EASTERN BANK, extends from the N. E. part of Bintang, about North and N. by W. Ea 
7 leagues, having soundings upon it generally from 10 or 11, to 13 and 14 fathoms. To™” 
the distance of 2 or 3 leagues from the N. E. part of Bintang, the depths on it are 10 to 12 
fathoms ; East from Pedro Branco about 2 leagues, they are irregular, 16 or 18 fathoms in 
some places; and 11, 12, to 14 fathoms within 1 or 2 miles of that rock on the East side. 
To the E. N. E. and N. E. of Pedro Branco, about 3 or 4 leagues, the soundings are gene- 
rally pretty regular on the Eastern Bank, 13 to 144 fathoms, sand and gravel: and in 
standing off it to the eastward, they gradually increase to 20 fathoms, at 2 or 3 leagues dis- 
tance. Qn the northern part of the ase Bank, in lat. 1°32'N., there is a shoal patch, ._.., 
the least water on it 8 fathoms hard bottom, to 10 and 11 fathoms the general depth. It is thera part 
of small extent, Bintang Hill bearing from it S. 4 W., Barbucit Hill about W. S. W., False toms 
Barbucit Hill W. 3S., and the northernmost patch of Romania outer reef W. 4 S. or W. by : 
5., distant 4or 5 miles. Ships getting soundings of 8 to 10 fathoms on this patch of the Eas- 
tern Bank, during hazy weather, sometimes think they are on the northern patch of Romania 
outer reef, then haul more to the eastward, which renders them liable to fall to leeward of 


the strait, if unacquainted. 


THE SOUNDINGS are mostly 13 to 15 fathoms, a little irregular in some parts, tO gondine 


the distance of 4 or 5 miles northward from the northernmost patch of Romania outer reef, 5" Roms, 


and from the patch of the Eastern Bank; and they continue nearly the same, until within 3 ine or ne 
or 4 miles of the coast: farther to the northward, the depths decrease gradually in steering*** 
for Pulo Aor, with a regular decrease contiguous to the main land. : 
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Between the shoal patch of the Eastern Bank, and the northernmost patch of the reef, 
the soundings are a little irregular from 13 to 17 fathoms. Farther to the southward, be- 
tween the Eastern Bank and the reef, the water deepens to 19, 20, and 22 fathoms; and 
when Pedro Branco is approached, soundings of 32 to 36 fathoms are found near it to the 
northward and N. W., decreasing in the North side of the channel to 17 or 16 fathoms sand 
and gravel, near the southern patches ot Romania Reef. To the S. W. and westward of 
Pedro Branco, the soundings near it are 34 to 28 fathoms ; but there are some small banks 
W. byS. and W. byS.4S., about 5 miles from it, with 10 to 15 fathoms water on them, and 
20 to 30 fathoms around. Some ships have been in great danger, by getting shoal soundings 
in this situation, mistaking them for the soundings on the edge of Romania Reef, when at- 
tempting to pass out of the strait between Pedro Branco and that reef, in the night. From 
Romania Islands westward, the strait is clear to Johore Shoal, and the soundings 18 to 25 
fathoms in the fair track, rather more than mid-strait toward the northern shore, decreasing 
regularly to the latter. In mid-strait, the depths are from 26 to 32 fathoms, decreasing to 
either side; and the only danger to be avoided in making long tacks, is the Pan Shoal with- 
in the entrance of Rhio Strait, which has been described in the directions for sailing through 
that strait; but it is out of the track of ships proceeding through the Strait of Sincapour. 


_ THE TIDES near Pedro Branco, and contiguous to the reef off the Islands and Point 
Romania, are frequently very irregular, in time, velocity, and direction. In the strength 
of the N. E. monsoon, when the current runs to the S.S. Eastward from Pulo Aor across 
the equator, the flood sometimes runs into the entrance of the strait to the S. Westward, 10 
or 12 hours at a time; but the ebb generally runs with the greatest velocity, and of longest 
duration, in both seasons, particularly in the S. W. monsoon. About the full and change of 
the moon, the ebb often sets out strong during the night, for 10 or 12 hours together, but 
not very rapid in the first and latter part: at other times, it is fluctuating, and not strong. 
Betwixt Pedro Branco and the edge of Romania Reef, the strength of the ebb runs generally 
about N. E. by N. when regular, and the flood in the opposite direction; but I have some- 
times observed the tide to set all round the compass during the night, and once N. N. W. 2 
miles an hour, directly over the reef. About the northern patches of the reef, the tides have 
also been found at times very irregular, setting East and West, and all round the compass ; 
but their general direction in that part, is nearly North and South, or within 2 points of the 
meridian. In the South Channel, betwixt Pedro Branco and Bintang, the flood sets about 
W.S. W. and W. by S., and the ebb in the opposite direction along the Bintang shore, but 
subject to irregularities. 

On full and change of the moon, it is high water at Pedro Branco about 11 hours, when 
any regularity is preserved by the tides. ‘The velocity of the ebb when strongest, is from 4 
to 44 miles an hour, in the entrance of the strait, and between Point Romania and Pedro 
Branco ; but the flood is not so strong. The velocity of the tides during the neaps, is from 
2 to 3 miles an hour, frequently very irregular. 


NORTH CHANNEL, formed between Pedro Branco and Romania Reef, has been hi- 
therto in general use; but it is not so wide, nor so safe to adopt in the night, for running out 
of the strait, as the South Cliannel along the Bintang shore. Having passed Johore Shoal, 
about mid-strait, and intending to proceed out of the strait through the North Channel, steer 
for Pedro Branco, if day-light. Should the wind hang at southward, keep well out from the 
Romania Shore, and endeavour to make Pedro Branco bearing E. N. E. or E. by N., that 
you may be enabled to borrow toward it with the ebb tide, to give a proper birth to the edge 
of Romania Reef, in steering out of the strait: and do not approach the reef under 16 or 17 
fathoms when Pedro Branco bears from S. E. to South, particularly with a southerly wind. 
After Pedro Branco is brought to bear S$. S. W., edge away to the N. Eastward, observing 
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to keep it to the westward of S.S. W. whilst in sight, or having brought the centre of Bintang 
Saddle Hill to bear South, ¢f visable, steer to the northward along the edge of the reef, 
keeping that bearing. The summit of the False, or Little Hill, will éhen be open with the 
western shoulder of the Large Saddle Hill, which will carry you to the northward between 
the shoal patch of the eastern bank and the northern patch of the reef, in soundings from 
16 to 13 fathoms. The centre of Bintang Hill must not be brought to the eastward of South 
in passing the N. Eastern part of the reef; for if it bear S$. 3° E., you will get upon the 
north-easternmost patch of the reef, where there are overfalls of hard ground trom 6 or 7, 
to 44 fathoms. 

With a fair wind, or if night is approaching, after passing Pedro Branco, or thick wea- 
ther coming on, do not round the reef close, but continue to steer about 3 leagues to the 
N. East, before a direct course is pursued for Pulo Aor. 

If not so far advanced as to discern Pedro Branco before dark, haul in toward the land, a 
little to the West of Point Romania, and anchor in from 10 to 18 fathoms, during the right ; 
for it is then dangerous to run out betwixt the reef and Pedro Branco, unless the weather is 
settled and clear, the breeze favorable and commanding, and the velocity and direction of 
the tide known at the time; because, the soundings to the westward of Pedro Branco, are 
irregular in some places, and not a certain guide. 

If, however, you are resolved to run out during a clear night, (which may sometimes be 
done by those well acquainted with the channel) pass Point Romania about 4 or 5 miles dis- 
tance, in soundings of 18 to 22 fathoms, and endeavour to preserve these depths in rounding 
the reef, borrowing a little on either side of the channel, as the prevailing wind or tide may 
render advisable. When abreast of Pedro Branco, from 18 to 22 fathoms are good sound- 
ings with a fair wind, and you will then be much nearer to the reef, than to the former. Be 
careful on the ebb tide, even with a commanding breeze, not on any account to shoal under 
17 or 18 fathoms, until Pedro Branco is passed, and bearing to the westward of South ; for 
with a strong ebb tide, you may be drifted on the edge of the reef without warning, as the 
distance from 20 to 12 fathoms is very little, and there are 12 fathoms close to some of the 
dangerous patches. After passing Pedro Branco, continue to steer 2 or 3 leagues to the east- 
ward, to make certain of being clear of the outer patches of Romania Reef, then a direct 
course to the northward may be pursued, toward Pulo Aor. 


SOUTH CHANNEL, formed betwixt Pedro Branco and the Bintang shore, being soon 
wider than the North Channel, is preferable for sailing through in the night, although until °""* 
recently, it was dettle known.* The depths in the South Channel are 7, 8, and 9 fathoms 
near the shore of Bintang, from 10 to 12 fathoms in mid-channel, and 15 or 16 fathoms near 
the ledges of rocks to the S. E. and S. Westward of Pedro Branco. ‘The depths in this chan- 
nel, are greater to the westward of the meridian of Pedro Branco, than upon, or to the east- 
ts of its meridian, which ought to be kept in remembrance, when passing through it in 
the night. | 

In proceeding out of Sincapour Strait, if not so far advanced as to discern Pedro Branco 
before the evening, steer for the South Channel, by hauling toward the N. W. point of Bin- 
tang, if the wind is southerly, observing to give a birth to the small island which lies about 
14 mile off that shore. After passing this small island in 14 or 15 fathoms, keep within 3 to su om 
miles of the Bintang shore, particularly when abreast of the ledges of rocks to the S. W. and *” *’ 
S. Eastward of Pedro Branco ; these bound the channel un the North side, which is about 6 


*. ‘The Rooke frigate went through the channel betwixt Pedro Branco and Bintang in 1700. Afterward, it 
seems to have been obscured from the knowledge of Europeans for a great length of time; for English naviga- 
tors knew of no safe passage, until Captain J. Elmore, in the ship Gratitude, went through in 1784, It is now 
much frequented, icularly by ships going out, or entering the strait in the night, and is found to be an ex- 
cellent channel, ing good anchorage, with moderate depths of water. 
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miles wide betwixt them and the shore. There are 16 and 17 fathoms very near the S. W. 
rocks, and. when abreast of them, 10 to 12 fathoms 1s a safe track; but the most certain 
guide is, to take the soundings from the Bintang shore, hauling in occasionally to 8 fathoms, 
and edging out to 10 and 11 fathoms. ‘The bottom in 8 fathoms contiguous to the shore, is 
sometimes hard sand, but the depths decrease regularly ; out in 10 and 11 fathoms, about 
mid-channel, the bottom is clay in some parts, or sand and gravel mixed with clay. You 
may stand toward the Bintang shore to 8 fathoms in working, or to 7 fathoms in some places, 
and out to 13 or 14 fathoms; but in the night, do not deepen to more than 13 fathoms, 
when abreast of the ledges of rocks adjacent to Pedro Branco. About S. by E. ? E. from 


Pedro Branco, Capt. Cowman had 5% fathoms on a bank about 24 miles from Bintang. with - 


7 and 8 fathoms close round it, when passing out of the strait of Rhio by the South Channel 
in the night. 

When proceeding out in the night, if the summit of Bintang Hill is visible over the low 
land, it may be brought to bear S. by W., you may then edge off to the northward, if certain 
that the ebb tide is running out of the strait. But if the wind is unsteady, and the direction 
of the tide unknown, continue to steer N. Eastward for some time, until well outside of 
Pedro Branco and Romania Reef, to prevent the flood from drifting you near either of 
these dangers. | 

You may anchor in the South Channel conveniently day or night, the depths in mid- 
channel being generally 11 or 12 fathoms, and near the Bintang shore, 8 and 9 fathoms sand, 
or sand and clay. 

Ships bound from Sincapour to the coast of Borneo, or intending to proceed by the East- 
ern Passage toward China, are frequently several days working out of Sincapour Strait, 
when the N. E. monsoon blows strong into it at times, in part of N ovember, December, and 
January. It may, therefore, be advisable, for a ship after reaching the entrance of Rhio 
Strait, and finding the weather dark and cloudy, with a strong gale blowing from the N. East- 
ward, not to lose time working out to the eastward with the ebb tide, and anchoring on the 
flood; for in such case, she may save considerable fatigue to the crew, wear of ground tackle, 
and probably some time, by proceeding to the 8. Eastward through Rhio Strait. Here, she 
will have smooth water and favorable breezes, and when through it, she may haul to the 
S. Eastward between the Dogger Banks and Lingin, then steer eastward for the Carimata 
Passage, as the wind generally draws to the northward when the equator is approached. In 
the Section marked, ‘ Sailing Directions from Banca Strait to Pulo Aor,” retnarks are given 
for sailing through the Strait of Rhio. 


DIRECTIONS to ENTER SINCAPOUR STRAIT, and to 
| RETURN BY IT, and MALACCA STRAIT. 


DURING the strength of the N. E. monsoon, the current sets generally to the South 
or S.S.E., between Pulo Aor and the East end of Bintang, by which, ships running for 
Sincapour Strait, are liable to fall to the southward of its entrance in thick weather, if pro- 
per allowance be not made. If at anchor under Pulo Aor, you ought not to weigh until past 
midnight, particularly with a fresh breeze, that the approach be not too close to the entrance 
of the strait before day-light; and the same rule may be observed if you heave to, near the 
island in the evening, to let some hours pass over prior to bearing away for the strait. 

Departing from Bolo Aor, steer to bring it bearing about North, when disappearing: if 


» 
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. the weather is clear, Bintang Hill and Pulo Aor may be seen together, but this seldom 
happens. Do not bring the ceutre of Bintang Saddle Hill to the eastward of South, until 
Pedro Branco is visible from the deck ; for with the hill bearing South, you will not pass far 
outside of the N. Easternmost patch of Romania Reef; but it is a safe bearing if the com- 
pass be true, and will lead down in soundings of 16 to 13 fathoms. 

In hazy weatner, Bintang Hill is seldom visible until you have passed the eastern part Of or in nazy 
the reef; in such case, having Pulo Aor disappearing about North, a course S. by W. to **™*" 
§.S. W. may be requisite to counteract the S. Easterly currents, or the ebb tide setting out 
of the strait to N. Eastward. ‘The depths will decrease regularly in steering scuthward, and 

the low land will probably be seen to the westward, when in 20 or 18 fathoms: coast it 

_ along at 34 or 4 leagues distance, until False Barbucit dow slopeng hill is discerned, appear- 

 inga little way from the sea, like a clump of trees more elevated than the others. When this 

>> hill bears W.S. W., 15 fathoms is the fair track; with it bearing W. 28S. and W.4S., over- 
falls from 16 to 13 fathoms may be experienced, or probably less water, being then about 

. the parallel of the N. Easternmost patch of Romania Reef, and the shoal patch with 8 to 
10 fathoms, on the Eastern Bank. 

Having coasted along at 33 to 4 leagues distance, with the land plain in sight from the 
deck, and having brought False Barbucit Hill to bear about W. by S., you are approaching 
the N. Easternmost patch of the reef: and with this hill bearing about W. 7 S., if a cast of 
10, 9, or 8 fathoms is got, but uncertain whether these soundings are on the N. Eastern ex- 
tremity of the reef, or on the shoal patch of the Eastern Bank, haul to the S. Eastward until 
in 14 or 15 fathoms. Steer then South about 2 miles, or until False Barbucit Hill bears 
West, which will place you to the southward of the shoal patch of the Eastern Bank, and 
abreast of the N. Eastern extremity of Romania Reef; you may then haul in to the W. S. 
Westward, and get a cast of 10 or 11 fathoms, and will then be certain that these soundings: 
are on the edge of the reef; but in doing so, heave the lead quick, and if there is less than 
10 fathoms, haul out directly eastward into 15 or 16 fathoms, and then steer along the S. 
Eastern edge of the reef in 16 or 17 fathoms. If when Pedro Branco is discerned, it bear to enter 


S. S. W., you are clear to the eastward of the reef; but if it is seen bearing S. by W., you Sirivoy te 
will be close to, or upon the edge of shoal water. Having steered round the reef, so far as neo” 
to bring Pedro Branco to bear 8. by W., do not come under ‘16 or 17 fathoms in passing 
along the southern part of the reef; for it is steep from 16 to 12, and from 12 to 3 fathoms 
at a cast, on some of the shoal rocky patches with Pedro Branco bearing trom S. E. to 
South. Having passed betwixt Pedro Branco and the edge of Romania Reef, in any depth 
from 17 to 32 fathoms, as the tide and the prevailing wind render expedient, steer to the 
W. S. Westward nearly in mid-strait, to give a birth to, Johore Shoal. Although Pedro 
Branco is steep to, on the North side, it should not be approached very close, for navigators 
are liable to estimate their distance from it sometimes greater than the truth; and as the 
tides run strong, ships are in danger of being drifted quickly toward it without warning, if 


they borrow near it in light breezes.* 


SOUTH CHANNEL, is very convenient for ships which fall to leeward of Pedro to eater 
Branco during thick weather, as they have no occasion to anchor outside. .If the wind is South ‘cham 
N. Easterly, they may run down until within 4 or 5 miles of the Bintang shore, then haul to "* 
the westward, and pass nearly in mid-channel between it and Pedro Branco, in 11 to 13 fa- 
thoms water. With the wind at N. W. or North, it is advisable to borrow toward the Rocky 


Ledges to the S. E. and S. Westward of Pedro Branco, and endeavour to pass rather nearer 


* The Shah Munchah, a large and valuable ship, from China bound to Bombay, standing into the strait at 
mid-day, with a strong flood tide and scant wind, stood too near Pedro Branco before tacking, and was totally 
lost, by the tide horsing her upon the rock whilst in stays, 
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to it than to the Bintang shore, observing not to approach too close to the S. W. rocks, as 
they are covered at half tide. By borrowing toward the weather side of the channel, ships 
will be enabled to reach well into the entrance of the strait, and if the wind ts scant and the 
tide setting out against them, they will have smooth water and good bottom for anchorage, 
until the tide of flood is favorable for proceeding to the westward. 

Some ships have been set to the southward of the entrance of the strait, by the current, 
and having mistaken the high land on the West end of Pulo Panjang, for Barbucit Hill, and 
one of the rocky islets, for Pedro Branco, they were obliged to proceed round Bintang, and 
entered the strait of Sincapour by Rhio Strait; others have passed to the westward, through 

Directions the straits of Durian. Ships which happen to fall to leeward of the entrance of Sincapour 
which fate Strait, Ought not to go between Bintang and Panjang, that passage being interspersed with 
many islets and rocky shoals, rendering it unsafe for large ships, if boats are not kept a-head 
to sound. But in such case, it 1s advisable to pass outside of Panjang, then steer to the 
S. Westward betwixt the 8S. E. end of Bintang and the adjoining islands, with a boat sound- 
alee ing a-head, as there are some reefs and sand banks, covered at high water. ‘The easternmost 
eateromost Island Off Pulo Panjang, is in lat. 0°54" N., lon. 104° 563’ E., and another island bearing 
"from the former S. 39° W., lies in lat. 0°48’ N. Monkey Island, fronting the South coast 
of Bintang, is of considerable extent; after passing between it and Low Island, which lies 
to the eastward, ships intending to touch at Rhio should haul to the N. W. for that strait; 
otherwise, they may steer to the westward between the islands, to proceed through the straits 
of Durian, and enter into Malacca Strait at the Carimons. Persons unacquainted, ought 
in passing amongst these islands, not to neglect to keep a boat sounding a-head, to examine 

the channels. 


pirestioes HAVING ENTERED THE STRAIT OF SINCAPOUR, by either channel, steer 
tothe west. to the westward in mid-strait, or at any discretional distance from the North shore, until 
sincspour  JOhore Shoal, the first danger is approached: keep then about mid-strait in passing it, and 
do not borrow nearer it than 18 or 17 fathoms, as the water shoals suddenly under 16 or 17 
fathoms ; the island St. John’s kept W. by S., is a fair bearing, in steering to the westward. 
When the East end of Sincapour Island, or the Red Cliffs, bears about N. by W., you are 
clear to the westward of the shoal ; the northern shore is then safe to approach as far as St. 

John’s, but the South side of the strait, being rocky and dangerous, must be avoided. 

If the wind and tide be unfavorable, or the weather very dark in the night, you may anchor 
in 14 to 18 fathoms, toward the North Shore, or under the East side of St. John’s; other- 
wise, pass the South point of this island as close as the wind may render proper, and steer 
W.S. W. and W. by5. to round the Rabbit and Coney. It is best to keep nearest the North 
side of the channel in this track, to avoid the Buffalo Rock, and the deep water and rocky 
bottom toward the South Shore, but care must be taken to give a birth to the reef off the 
S. E. end of Middle Island. The South end of St. John’s kept E. N. E. $ N., leads clear 
of that reef, or the South end of Barn Island W. by S.$S.; and either of these are safe 
bearings, to carry you along in the North side of the channel until the Coney is approached, 
which inay be rounded at the distance of 2 or 3 cable’s lengths, if the wind is northerly. 

vromthenee When round the CONEY and South point of Barn Island, steer W. N. W. to pass be- 

twixt Tree Island and the Sultan's Shoal, and from thence between Tanjong Boulus and the 
Little Carimon. The South end of Barn Island kept E. by S., will carry you about mid- 
ehannel ; with it E. 38., you will near Tree Island; and if E.S.E., you will approach the 
Sultan’s Shoal. After passing Tree Island, steer about W. N. W., hauling up a little either 
way as the wind or tide may require, to pass rather nearer than mid-channel toward Tanjong 
Boulus, which aught to have a birth of 2 miles, on account of the shoal mud bank that en- 
circles it, and is steep from 16 fathoms. 


From abreast of Pulo Cocob entrance, steer about N. W. for Pulo Pisang, observing not 
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to approach Pulo Cocob, or the mud bank that stretches along the coast between it and Pulo 
Pisang, under 11 or 12 fathoms; nor bring the outer part of the latter island to the west- 
ward of N. W. With a fair wind, keep in 17 to 19 fathoms about mid-channel, and do not 
borrow under 13 fathoms on either side, when working in the night. 
When Pulo Pisang is approached, pass outside of it at 3 or 4 miles distance if the wind fo Piss 

is favorable, then steer about N. W. by W., which is a fair channel course to clear Formosa 
Bank ; or if Pulo Pisang is kept about E.S. E., it is a proper bearing throughout the chan- 
nel. In working, you may stand inio 10 of 12 fathoms on the edge of the Shore Bank, and 
off 2 or 24 leagues to 18 or 20 fathoms; the soundings on the Fair Channel Bank, will be a 


guide 1m crossing over it on each tack. , 

From abreast of the bank off Formosa River, at 3 or 4 miles distance, steer N. W. by W. to Formosa 
for the Water Islands ; borrowing toward the Malay Coast occasionally to 12 or 13 fathoms, water 
there being no danger in this part of the strait from side to side. After rounding the Outer -"""” 
Water Island, at any distance thought proper, if you do not intend to touch at Malacca, 
steer about N. W. and N. W. by W. for Cape Rachado, in soundings from 20 to 16 fathoms, 
keeping within 6 or 7 mites of the Malay Coast; but it must not be approached nearer than 
3 miles, in passing the rocky shore between Tanjong Clin and Cape Rachado. This cape cape ne 
may be passed within 1 or 2 miles, and trom thence, steer N. W by W. for Parcelar Point, ““"” 
observing not to bring Cape Rachado to the southward of S.60° E. in standing toward the 
shoals in the bight, nor to the eastward of E. by S.4S. in passing the eastern patches of the 
South Sand, when the Cape appears like an island. The soundings are irregular, but getie- 
rally from 25 to 27 fathoms about mid-channel, 17 and 18 fathoins near the shoals in the 
bight, and 35 to 44 fathoms near the dangerous patches of the South Sand. Cape Rachado 
kept about E.S. E., is a fair bearing in passing through the channel toward Parcelar Point, 
and when this point is approached, it may be passed at 3, 4, or 5 miles distance; but the 
coast forming the bight between it and Cape Rachado, must not be approached nearer than 
5 miles, on account of the shoals which stretch along its northern and middle parts. 

From Parcelar Point, steer about N. W. 4 W., keeping 3 or 4 miles off shore, to avoid sd to Par 
the shoal bank that lines the coast abreast of Parcelar Hill, and do not borrow on the edge 
of it under 17 or 18 fathoms, for it is very steep under these depths. In working, you may 
stand about 3 leagues from the land, into 24 or 25 fathoms, and will probably shoal to 13 
or 14 fathoms in crossing the narrow bank in the fair channel. 


HAVING brought PARCELAR HILL to bear about E. by N. 4 N., you may with a 70 sait mom 


the land of 


southerly wind and ebb tide, edge away for the East and West channel, betwixt the North Parcetar, 
and South Sands, gradually drawing Parcelar Hill to bear about E. 4 N., by the time the Eas tna” 
low land of Callam is nearly disappearing from the deck. If the hill is clouded, keep the na, 
body of Pulo Callam, or that part of land to the westward of the strait, bearing about E. N. E. 

4 N., which will carry you well clear of the 23-Fathoms Bank ; and when the low land dis- 
appears from the deck, you have passed it, and may steer along the edge of the North Sand 

about W. by N., altering the course as the wind or tides require, to keep from 14 to 16 or 

17 fathoms. When clear tothe westward of the 23-Fathoms Bank, Parcelar Hill may be 
brought to the southward of East, in steering along the edge of the North Sand; and those 

who are a little acquainted, may pass through this part of the channel in the night, if the 
weather is clear and the set of the tide known, by taking the soundings from the edge of the 
North Sand, and hauling off occasionally when the depths decrease under 12 or 13 fathoms. 

With a southerly wind, keep about mid-channel, but care must be taken in the night not to 
approach the rocks off the Round Arroa; for if the Arroa is discerned with the glass or other- 

wise, haul immediately to the northward, to give a birth to these rocks, and you will deepen 

to 35 or 44 fathoms to the N. Eastward of the Long Arroa. From this situation, or from from thence 
the western extremity of the North Sand, steer about North to make the Sambilangs, and bis, 


to Prince of 
Wales’ 
Island, 


and ont of 
Malacca 
Strait. 
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do not approach these islands under 25 or 26 fathoms when passing between them and Pulo 
Jarra in a dark night, on account of the rocks that lie to the westward of them; about 28 
to 30 fathoms are good depths to preserve, in passing through this channel during the night. 


FROM the SAMBILANGS, steer to the N. N. Westward for Prince of Wales’ Island, 
giving a birth of 4 or 5 miles to Pulo Dinding in passing, to avoid the mud bank in the ofting ; 
and afterward, keep along the coast of Pcrah in soundings of 16 to 20 fathoms, about 32 to 
4 leagues off. In working, do not stand out farther than 25 fathoms, and tack from the 
edge of the shore bank in 10 or 11 fathoms; for the water shoals suddenly under these 
depths, rendering it necessary to keep the lead going quickly, when near the edge of the bank. 
In the N. E. monsoon, ships bound to Prince of Wales’ Island, Bengal, or Madras, ought 
to be particularly careful, to keep near the Malay side of the strait atter passing Pulo Din- 
ding; for strong N. E. winds, with a short sea, sometimes prevail in mid-strait, betwixt 
Diamond Point and Prince of Wales’ Island, making it dithicult for ships which are in the 
offing, to regain the Eastern Shore. Large ships bound into Prince of Wales’ Island, ought 
not to attempt to pass through the South Channel, unless there is a good pilot on board ; but 
they should coast round the island, and proceed into the harbour by the North channel. 


DEPARTING from, or having passed PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND, whether 
bound to Bengal, or to the coast of Coromandel, steer to pass outside of the Ladda Islands, 
Pulo Bouton, and Junkseylon Head, at a moderate distance: if bound to Ceylon, the Ma- 
labar coast, or other parts to the westward or southward, steer for the channel between Pulo 
Rondo and the South Nicobar, conforming to the directions already given for sailing fo or 
from Malacca Strait, in both monsoons; which will be found in this Second Volume, under 
the title, ‘‘ Navigation of Malacca Strait,” section Ist, and under the title ‘‘ West Coast of 
Sumatra” section Ist; also, in the last sections of Volume First, farther directions will be 
found for sailing into, and out of the strait, and between it and the ditlerent coasts of India, 
during either monsoon. 


CHINA SEA. 
MONSOONS, WINDS, TY-FOONGS, AND CURRENTS. 


S. W. MONSOON, generally commences in the China Sea, about the middle, or end 
of April, and continues to the beginning, or middle of October, liable to an acceleration or 
retardation of 12 or 15 days in one season from another ; it sets in, rather sooner about the 
gulfs of Siam and Tonking, and along the western coasts, than over to the eastward in the 
open sea, near the coast of China, or near the coasts of Palawan and Luconia. It also con- 


_ tinues longer, to the southward of Cape Padaran and Pulo Sapata, and along the coast of 


Palawan, in the southern part of the China Sea, than it does more to the northward; for 
southerly winds frequently prevail between Sincapour Strait and Pulo Sapata, until the 8th, 
10th, or 15th of October, when N. E. and easterly winds are blowing in the northern part of 
that sea. In September and great part of October, the winds off the North extremity of 
Borneo, and the West end of Palawan, generally blow strong from S. Westward, with dark 
cloudy weather and much rain. 

In May, the winds are often light and variable in the open sea, and easterly or S. E. winds 
are hable to happen for a day or two at a time, during the whole of the S. W. monsoon; 
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particularly in the northern part of the China Sea, where these winds frequently predominate 
in both monsoons. About Formosa, and betwixt it and the China Coast, N. Easterly winds 
often prevail in July, August, and September. | 

The S. W. monsoon is strongest, and least liable to changes, in June, July, and August ; 
in these months, and also in May, sudden hard squalls blow sometimes out of the Gulf of 
Siam, as far'as Pulo Condore, and Pulo Sapata. When dense clouds are perceived to rise, 
indicating the approach of these squalls, sail ought to be reduced without delay. 

From the Gulf of Siam to Cupe Padaran, the 8. W. monsoon blows along the coast nearly 
parallel to it; and if close in, a faint breeze from the land is at times experienced in the 
night, which is succeeded by a short interval of calm on the following morning, occasioned 
by the influence of the sun. The monsoon breeze then sets in, and generally continues brisk 
during the day. These land and sea breezes, prevail with most regularity on the coast of 
Cochin-china, from Cape Padaran northward to the Tonking Gulf; for the sea wind dies 
away almost every evening on this coast, during the S. W. monsoon, and a land breeze comes 
off in the night, although not at a regular hour. This is followed by calms or faint airs, 
which frequently continue until noon; then the sea breeze sets in from S. Eastward. 

In March and April, there are land and sea breezes on the coast of Luconia, with fine 
weather ; but after the 5. W. monsoon sets in strong in June, and from that time until it 
abates in October, the weather is mostly as and the winds blowing from the sea upon 
that coast, generally produce much rain. In June, July, and part of August, there is at 
times, much rain, and cloudy weather, all over the China Sea. On the South coast of 
China, the winds during the S. W. monsoon, prevail frequently at South, and S. S. Eastward. 


N. E. MONSOON, frequently commences in the northern part of the China Sea, about x. 2 mon. 
the end of September, or early in October; but in the southern part of this sea, it seldom is 
sets in steady until November; for here, light southerly, or variable breezes, prevail through 
most part of October. The weather in some years, is settled and fine, during the months 
of September and October; for the N. E. monsoon, does not always set in with a storm; 
but the equinox is a very precarious period, for within a few days of it, storms are liable to 
happen,* and also with the setting in of the monsoon, in October. : 

In November, the N. E. monsoon generally prevails; but it blows more steady, and with 
greatest strength, in December and January. The weather is frequently cloudy, with much 
rain, and a pretty large sea in these months; particularly about Pulo Sapata, and from 
thence to the entrance of Sincapour Strait: there are also considerable intervals of fine wea- 
ther. On the coast of Palawan, the winds are very variable in October, November, and 
the early part of December ; by which, ships may pass along that coast either to the N. E. 
or S. Westward, at these times, but the weather is often very dark and cloudy. The winds 
on the coast of Luconia, are frequently variable during the N. E. monsoon, generally from 
the North and N. Eastward; but they veer to N. W. and Westward at times, and then blow 
strong, with cloudy weather and rain. In the Gulf of Tonking, there are sometimes faint 
land breezes close to the coast in November ; but the N. E. monsoon prevails along the coast _ 
of Cochin-china, as far to the southward as Cape Padaran, generally from September or the 
early part of October, to the beginning or middle of April. 


® On the 22d of September, 1786, near the Grand Ladrone, the javar encountered a storm which con- 
tinued several days, disabled, and obliged her to take shelter in Galong at the South end of Hainan, where 
she remained 6 months. The Warley on the 22d of September 1803, off St. John’s had a tempest, that drove her 
to the Taya Islands, blew away her topmasts and did other damage. The Bombay late in September 1789, had 
a tempest close to St. John’s, which obliged her to cut away her mainmast, and run on shore. 

During these last 7 years, several of H. M. ships, and those belonging to the company, bave been dismasted 
by these equinoctial 1 y-foongs, which generally happen within 8 or 10 days of the equinox ; and in these teri - 
pests, the Ocean, Tyue Briton, and other ships, have foundered with all their crews. 
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Ii February the strength of the N. E. monsoon abates ; during this month and March, it 


‘blows moderately, with steady weather all over the China sea; and inclines to land and sea 


breezes on the coast of Luconia. On the South coast of China, when the N. E. monsoon 
prevails, the winds blow mostly from E. N. E., parallel to the shore; they veer, and blow — 
off the land at times, and also from the S. Eastward, but there are seldom any regular land 
or sea breezes on that coast. 4% | 


TY-FOONG’S,* are dangerous tempests, liable to happen in the northern part of the 
China sea, along the southern and eastern coasts of China, near Formosa, the Bashee 
Islands, the North end of Luconia; also to the eastward of those islands, and betwixt For- 
mosa and the Japan Archipelago. These tempests blow with greatest fury near land : as the 
distance is increased to the southward of the coast of China, their violence abates propor- 


_ tionally, seldom reaching beyond lat. 16° N. 


They have been experienced in both monsoons; but in May, November, or December, 
are not felt severe in the China Sea, ¢f they Aappen in these months; although in the vici- 
nity of Formosa and the Bashee Islands, there are furious gusts sometimes in November. 
From December to May, Ty-foongs seldom or never happen; of late years, those which 
have been experienced in June and July, were the most violent; many ships have been dis- 
masted, and sustained other damage by them. The months of August, September, and 
October, are also subject to these tempests ; about the equinox in September, is a very pre- 
carious period, particularly if the change, or perigee of the moon, happen at the same time: 
when this was the case, ‘Ty-foongs happened several years at the equinox in September, on 
the coast of China, and many ships have been dismasted on the 21st or 229d of September. 

To prognosticate the approach of these tempests, would be very useful to navigators, but 
this cannot be done with certainty, for they frequently commence without giving much indi- 
cation of their approach. The clouds having a red aspect, is not a certain warning of the 
approach of a Ty-foong; for at the rising, but more particularly at the setting of the sun, 
the clouds in settled weather, are sometimes tinged with a deep red colour by the reflected 
light, especially those opposite to the luminary. A hazy atmosphere, preventing land from 
being seen at great distances, is no unfavorable sign on the coast of China; for this is gene- 
rally its state, in medzum, or settled weather. Neither is an irregular swell, a good criterion 


' to judge of the approach of a Ty-foong ; for near the coast of China, a cross swell frequently 


prevails during steady settled weather. A serene sky, with the horizon remarkably clear, 
should not be considered an indication of a continuance of favorable weather ; for a series of 
fine weather and calms, favoring an increase of heat above the mean temperature, is-liable to 
be succeeded by a Ty-foong. When the horizon is very clear In some parts, and the summits 
of the hills or islands obscured in dense black clouds, there is some irregularity in the atmos- 
phere, and stormy weather may be apprehended ; but in reality, Ty-foongs are seldom pre- 
ceded by any certain sign or indication. Marine Barometers, if well constructed, seem to 
afford the best means to anticipate these tempests ; for the mercury is sometimes liable to a 


greater fall on the South coast of China, than might be expected within the tropics.f 


¢ i.e, Great Winds: in the Chinese language, Ty, is great or mighty, and Foong, signifies wind. 

+ Proceeding across the Gulf of Tonking by the inner passage to China, on the 21st of July, 1804, in lat. 18° 
N., the mercury fell in a marine barometer made by Troughton, from 29, 65, to 29, 05, previously to, and during 
a hard gale at N. Westward, out of the gulf, which is a great fall for that latitude. ® : 

In lat. 19° N., lon. 115° E., on the 28th of September, 1809, the Neptune’s barometer fell from 29, 85, to 28, 
20 prior to, and during a Ty-foong, in which the True Briton, of 1200 tons burthen, perished with all her crew. 

n lat. 17° N., lon. 115$° E., on the 28th of September, 1810, the Elphinston’s barometer fell from 29, 85, to 
29, 3, before, and during a Ty-foong, which laid her on her beam-ends, and they were cbliged to cut away the 
mizen-mast, and main mast, to save her. In lat. 163° N., lon. 116° E., on the 9th of September, 1812, the El- 
phinston’s barometer fell considerably, by which Capt. Craig prepared for a Ty-foong, which soon followed, and 
dismasted Hi. M.ship Theban, and the Cirencester, but the Elphinstone sustained no injury ; and further, Capt. 
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Many ships. have been driven from the Grand Ladrone to the Mandarin’s Cap, and even 
to the Taya Islands near Hainan, during Ty-foongs; for among the islands and near the 
coast, these tempests generally commence between N. W. and North, then veer suddenly 
to N. E. and eastward, frequently blowing with inconceivable fury, and rising the sea in 
turbulent pyramids, which impinge violently against each other; and the current then runs 
strong to the westward. From eastward, the wind veers to S. KE. and southward, and then — 
becomes moderate. This rotatory motion of the wind during Ty-foongs, is generally expe- 
rienced contiguous to, and within a moderate distance of the coast of China; but about 2° 
or 3° from the coast, a contrary motion takes place. Here, as before, Ty-foongs generally 
commence at northward, but instead of veering to N. E. and eastward, as in the former case, 
the wind veers to N. W. and westward, blowing then very severe, and afterward changes to 
S.W. and southward, where it gradually abates in violence. 

_ During some years, no Ty-foong happens on the South coast of China; at other times, 2 
or $3 of these tempests have been experienced in 1 year ; but fortunately, their fury is seldom 
of long continuance. ~. 


GALES OF WIND, sometimes blow steady from E.N. E.' or N. Eastward, several Osesor 

days at a time, in September or October, near the coast of China. In the same months, 
ales are liable to happen on the West coast of Luconia. Here, they mostly commence: at 

North or N. W., and veer to West, S. W. or Southward, blowing strong from all these di- 
rections, with heavy falls of rain, and a cross turbulent sea; but they seldom continue long. 

Strong N. E. gales have been sometimes experienced on the coast of China, during the 
S. W. monsoon ; in | of these, the Ceres after making the Grand Ladrone on the 16th of 
July, 1802, was driven westward to the Mandarin’s Cap, by the 20th, with strong gales, hard: 
squalls, and the current setting from 1 to 2 miles per hour to the westward. The N. East- 
erly wind continued 9 days, which obliged her to. stand out to sea, and she did not arrive 
until the 26th, at Macoa. ) | 

In May, June, July, and August, severe gales of wind are at times experienced in 
the N. Western part of the China Sea, particularly betwixt lat. 14° N. and the island Hainan, 
with the guif of Tonking open. These gales generally begin at N. N. W. or N. W. and blow 
with violence out of the gulf, accompanied by dark weather and a deluge of rain: from N. W. 
they veer to West and 8. W. still blowing strong; and abate as they veer more southerly. 
When these N. W. gales are blowing in the vicinity of the island Hainan and the coast of 
Cochin-China, strong S. W. or southerly gales, generally prevail at the same time, out in the 


5) 


middle of the China Sea. 


CURRENTS, in the China sea, are very mutable, their direction and velocity depending correatsis 
much upon local circumstances. Late in April or early in May, they generally begin to set Sea daring 
to the northward, in the South and middle parts of the China sea, and continue to set N. messoos’ 
Easterly until September, while the S. W. monsoon is strong; but they are not constant in 
this monsoon, for at times when the wind is moderate or light, the currents are liable to 
change and set in various directions. After the strength of the monsoon has abated, there. 
is often little or no current in the open sea, setting to the N. Eastward; and sometimes, it 
Sets to the southward. . 

7 the coast of Cambodia, from Pulo Oby to Cape Padaran, the current sets mostly 
to the E. N. Eastward, patallel to the shores, from April to the middle of October ; and 
during the same period, it sets generally to the northward along the East coast of Malay, 
from the entrance of Sincapour Strait to the Gulf of Siam. Lo the northward of Cape 


Krusenstern, the Russian circumnavigator, informed me, that the mercury fell below the graduated scale of 27 
inches, in his marine barometer, during the progress of a Ty-foong, when near the Japan Islands. 
| Dd@ 
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Padaran, there is very little current in the S. W. monsoon, near the coast of Cochin-China; 
for from thence to the Gulf of Tonking, a small drain is sometimes found setting to the 
northward, at other times to the southward. When a gale happens to blow out of the Gulf 
of Tonking from N. W. and Westward, the current at the saine time sets generally to the 
S. W. or Southward, in the vicinity of the Paracels, or where these gales are experienced ; 
and this current running oblique, or contrary to the wind, a very turbulent and high sea, is 
thereby produced. 

On the South coast of China, the current is much governed by the wind: when stron 
S. W. winds prevail, it runs along shore to the eastward, seldom strong. Near, 
amongst the islands, westward of Macao, there 1s generally a westerly current, occasioned by 
the freshes from Canton River, which set in that direction; frequently sweeping along the 


islands from Macao to St. John’s between W.S. W. and W.N. W., about 1 to 2 miles per 


hour. This westerly current is, however, not always constant in the S. W. monsoon, for it 
slacks at times; then a weak tide, may sometimes be experienced to set to the eastward. 

On the coasts of Luconia, and Palawan, the current generally sets northward in the S. W. 
monsoon, but frequently there is none, and near these cvasts, it seldom runs very strong. 
Near the Bashee Islands, it sometimes sets to the eastward when strong westerly winds pre- 
vail ; but generally strong to the northward, or between N. N. W. and N. E. 


DURING the N. E. MONSOON, the current in the China sea, generally runs to the 
S. Westward before the wind, with a velocity proportionate to its strength ; for when strong 
gales blow in the early part of this monsoon, an augmentation of the S. Westerly current is 
produced. When the force of the monsoon is abated, or during moderate and light breezes, 
there is often little or no current. 

In the western parts of the China sea, along the coasts of Cochin-China and Malay, the 
current in general, begins to run to the southward about the middle of October, sometimes 
sooner on the former coast, and continues until April. During the month of March, the 
current runs constantly to the southward about Pulo Aor, with light easterly breezes, and 
calms at times. On the coast of Cochin-China, and adjacent to the Island Hainan, sou- 
therly or S. W. currents commence sometimes about the middle of September; and from 
lat. 15° N. they increase in strength near the land, to lat. 11°N. or 114°N., then decrease 
farther to the southward. During the prevalence of the N. E. monsoon, from about lat. 
14°N. to Cape Padaran, the current frequently runs at the rate of 40 or 50, and sometimes 
60 miles to the southward in 24 hours, along the coast. This southerly current is not al- 
ways so strong, and it is confined to the limits mentioned; for it abates at Cape Padaran, 
and runs with less velocity to the S. W., toward the entrance of the Gulf of Siam. 

On the South coast of China, the current during the N. E. monsoon, runs almost con- 
stantly to the W.S. Westward, parallel to the land; and sometimes with inconceivable rapi- 
dity, when a Ty-foong, or a storm happens. At the distance of 20 or 30 leagues from the 
coast, the current seldom runs so strong as near it; and out in 30 or 40 fathoms water, 
there is much less current than in shoal water, near the shore, and amongst the islands. 
The Westerly current sometimes slacks, and contiguous to the land, is succeeded by a kind 


’ of tides. 


Betwixt the Island Formosa and the China coast, the current runs to the southward du- 

ing the N. E. monsoon, and generally to the 8S. W. or Southward, between the South end 

ia pe and the North end of Laconia, when strong N.E. winds prevail; but here, in 
light variable winds, it often sets te the northward. On the West coast of Luconia, it is 
changeable, sometimes setting southward along the coast, at other times to the northward. 
On the coast of Palawan, the current is also mutable, governed by the prevailing winds, but 
seldom runs strong in any direction, unless propelled by strong gales. ‘To the eastward of 
Formosa, about Botel Tobago Xima, the cusrent frequently runs strong to the northward 
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and N. Eastward, so early as the Ist of March; and although changeable at times, it sets 
~~ in that direction during the S. W. monsoon; and in the opposite direction, during 
the N. E. monsoon. | -_ 


INSTRUCTIONS for SAILING THROUGH the CHINA 
SEA, to, or from CANTON RIVER, at all SEASONS. 


SHIPS BOUND to CHINA, which depart from Sincapour Strait, or Banca Strait, in toner pas. 


February, March, and part of April, may expect a tedious, beating passage: in March, proper, 
April, or May, they may proceed by the INNER PASSAGE, along the coast of Cochin- $'W. mon 
China, which is generally the most expeditious route in these months; but when June ap- “ 
proaches, and the S.W. monsoon is set regularly in, the track by the Macclesfield Bank 

seems preferable, the winds being more steady in the open sea than near the coast.* Even sferward,the 
so early as April, a ship may sometimes get a westerly breeze blowing out of the Gulf of preferable; 
Siam, about the full and change of the moon, to carry her to the Macclesfield Bank ; and af- 
terward, easterly winds to run her to the Grand Ladrone: but had she proceeded hy the 

Inner Passage, easterly winds would have retarded her progress round the 8. E. coast of Hai- 

nan, and from thence to the entrance of Canton River. Some ships proceeding by the 

Outer Passage, have carried strong S. W. and Southerly winds, when others inside of the 
shoals, have experienced at the same time, N. W. and Westerly storms blowing out of the 

Gulf of Tonking, with dark weather and much rain, and were in danger of being driven 
among the shoals. This happened to the Portuguese ship, St. Antonia, of Macao; she left 

Pulo Canton on the same day we did in the Anna, 20th of July, 1804; and on the following 

day, a gale commenced at N.W. out of the Gulf, which increased to a violent storm at 
westward, and not being able to carry sail, she was driven and lostf upon 1 of the shoals in 

lat. 16°45'N. By carrying a press of sail during the first part of the gale, we weathered 

the N. Western limit of the shoals in lat. 17° N. about 12 or 14 leagues; having experienced 

in 2 days, during the gale, a current to the S.S. W. of 50 miles. This strong southerly cur- 

rent, was also experienced in the St. Antonio, for when she struck, they were by reckoning, 

well to the northward of all the dangers. 

Although the passage to Canton by the Macclesfield Bank, seems preferable to that by 4 crary sup 
the coast of Cochin-China, during the strength of the S. W. monsoon ; nevertheless, if 9 ce! song 
_ ship be weak and crazy, or making much water, the Inner Passage ought ta be chosen, for ime me 
the gales which blow out of the Gulf of Tonking, are not frequent; and by adopting thia ==. 
passage, she may keep sight of the land, except for a few hours ata time, Departing from 
Sincapour Strait, or from Pulo Aor, she ought to steer along the coast to the Redang Islands, 
from thence across the mouth of Siam Gulf, Pulo Obv, and along the coasts of Cambodia, 
and Cochin-China, keeping the latter aboard to Cape Turon. . From hence, it is not above 
$ a day’s run to the S. W. part of Hainan, and she should coast along this island to its N. B. 
extremity, (Hainan-Head,) passing between it and the Taya Islands, then erosa aver for the 


* In June, 1803, and in July, 1804, we proceeded by the inner passage in the Anna, and 2 ships went the 
outer passage by the Macclesfield Bank, at each of these times, having left Sincapour Strait nearly when we did, 
On comparing the journals of those ships with ours, it appeared, that on the same days, when nearly m the same 
parallels of latitude, they experienced a steady S. W. monsoon, while we on the coast of Cochin-China, had land 
breezes in the night, S. Easterly and variable sea breezes in the day, with intervening calms. ’ 

+ The commander, and part of the crew of this ship, reached the Island Hainan upor a raft, and from thence, 
were conveyed by the Chinese to Canton, where | saw him, and gota narrative concerning the loss of his ship. 
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coast of China about Tien-Pak, or more easterly about Hai-Lin-Shan. The islands may 
be coasted along at discretion, from hence to Macao, or shelter may be taken amongst 
them, on emergency. By following this route, a crazy or leaky ship, will have smooth 
water; and being near land, may reach a haven, or be run on shore, if it is found impossible 
to keep her atloat, by which the crew will be saved. And if the boats are kept in readiness, 
the crew may proceed to the nearest port, or coast along to any convenient place, as cir- 
cumstances require. Ifa ship leave Sincapour Strait before the middle of March, or the Ist 
of April, the passage will be tedious, unless she sail very well, and hold a good wind. 


To sail OUTER PASSAGE to Canton, through the middle of the China sea, becomes preca- 


Chintwato- Tious if a ship is not up with Pulo Sapata early in October; for about this island, strong 


ie'in he SOUtherly currents begin to prevail about the middle of October, with light northerly winds, 

sewn, variable airs and calms; by which many ships have been delayed for several days, and made 

no progress to the northward. This induced some of them to stretch over to the eastward, 

where they got entangled among the numerous shoals, and were in great danger: others have 

by ine cater bore away, and proceeded to China by the eastern passage. These southerly currents about 

Pulo Sapata, are liable to slack for a few days at a time, and this may enable a ship, with 

the assistance of favorable breezes, (which sometimes happen) to reach lat. 13° or 14° N., 

where the southerly currents are not so strong as off Cape Padaran, about Pulo Sapata, and 

the Catwicks. Having reached lat. 13° or 14° N., a ship may steer eastward if the wind 

permit, being then to the northward of the shoals, in order to secure her passage, by getting 

near the coast of Luconia. Should the wind hang to N. E. and E.N. E. after passing the 

parallel of 12° or 13° N., rendering it difficult to get to the eastward, long stretches to the 

northward ought to be made; and if the wind permit, a short tack may be made at times, to 

keep up the easting; for it would be imprudent to fall in with the coast of China, to the 
_westward of the Grand Ladrone. : 

Several ships which did not reach Pulo Sapata until the middle of October, and even so 
late as the 1st of November, have experienced brisk southerly winds, which carried them near 
the coast of Luconia, from whence they got quickly to Macao; but these instances are rare, 
for southerly currents and light breezes, generally prevail about Pulo Sapata, during the 
greater part of October, and early in November. | 

The Royal Charlotte, Triton, and Warley, left Sincapour Strait on the 25th of October, 
1793, had no southerly current till they reached Pulo Sapata on the 4th of November ; after- 
terward, they had N. W., but mostly N. Easterly breezes, and some days, a current of 10 
miles to the southward. On the 23d, they saw the coast of Luconia in lat. 16° N. and on 
the Ist of December in lat. 19°20’ N., had a gale between North and N. E., which drove 
them back to lat. 18° 30’ N., and they did not arrive at Macao until the 7th. 

The Jehangire, after passing Pulo Sapata in October, 1806, had E. N. Easterly winds 
and westerly currents, and on the 26th she got on a coral bank with overfalls of. 11, 93, to 
30 fathoms, in lat. 16° 20/N., lon. 112° 35’ E. by chronometer, which must have been the 
eastern limit of the Lincoln’s Shoals, but no danger was visible from the mast-head. It was 
calm at the time, and the current setting to S. Eastward, soon carried her off the bank ; and 
although this ship was so far to the westward, at this late period, she nevertheless, reached 
Macao by the direct route. 

In the Anna, we sailed from Bombay on the 26th of August, 1802, bound for China ; the 
Lowjee worked out of the harbour with us, and the Ardassier, sailed 3 days after, likewise 
bound to China. On the 14th of September we passed Pedro Branco, entered the China 
sea, and had light southerly winds till in lat. 12@°N.; then, with variable winds mostly at 
E. N. E. and N. E. we proceeded to the northward by the common route, making a tack to 
the eastward at times to prevent falling to leeward, but were never to the eastward of lon. 
115° E.: made the Lema Islands on the 30th of September, and moored at Whampoa on 
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| the 4th of October. Having delivered our cargo of cotton, and received a full cargo for 
| Bombay, we left Canton River on the 2d of December, and on this day passed the Ardassier 
bound inward, which ship had been embarrassed among the shoals to the eastward of Pulo 
Sapata, and afterward caine through the Palawan Passage, and along the coast of Luconia. 
The Lowjee, went through Malacca Strait, and from thence through the Sooloo sea, into the 
pacific ocean, by the eastern passage to China, and she did not arrive in Canton River till 
about tle middle of December, or 14 days after we left it in the Anna, where we had re- 
mained 2 months, although both ships left Bombay harbour together. 

The 2 ships Success, and Good Success, left Malacca on the Ist of October, 1814, the 
former proceeded by the Palawan Passage, the latter beat up through the middle of the China 
sea with N. E. and E. N. E. winds, was never to the eastward of lon. 115° E., and both 
ships arrived in Macao Road at the same time, on the 1st of November. 


PALAWAN PASSAGE, seems preferable to any other when a ship is late in the sea- s=4 y ts 
son, in order to avoid the southerly currents and light winds which may be expected about Passe 
Pulo Sapata, and in the middle of the China sea, whereby, the passage in an indifferent 
sailing ship will be rendered precarious; or to prevent embarrassment amongst the shoals, 
should the dangerous track from Pulo Sapata to the eastward be followed. It is therefore, 

advisable, for a ship leaving Pulo Aor about, or after the middle of October, to steer for the 
North Anambas, and North Natuna, passing to the northward of them; and from thence 
eastward, through the channel betwixt the Louisa Shoal, and Royal Charlotte Shoal. 
When past them, an E. N. Easterly course should be steered, to give a birth to the Viper’s 
Shoals, and a sight of the Island Balambangan may be got at the distance of 9 or 10 leagues, 
if the wind is southerly; but with a westerly wind, pass that island at the distance of 14 or 
16 leagues, and make the Island Balabac, which may be passed at any convenient distance, 
about 9 or 10 leagues with a fair wind. Steer then N. N. Easterly for the channel formed 
by the Half Moon, Royal Captain, and Bombay Shoals in the offing, and the shoals near 
Palawan on the inside, which is about 10 leagues wide; and if the lead be kept going in the 
night, it will point out the proximity of the inner shoals, as the bank of soundings projects 
out from the coast of Palawan a little way beyond these shoals in most places: but froin lat. 
9° 15’ N. to 9°56'N. there is 50 fathoms water close to several of the dangers. The best 
track to pass through this channel, is, to keep about 9 or 10 leagues off the S. W. end of 
Palawan, and the same distance preserved from the land, in proceeding along that coast, will 
carry you in the fatr track, clear outside of the inner shoals, and inside of those in the offing. 
If the wind incline easterly, pass in sight of the N. E. end of Palawan, and the Islands Ca- 
lamianes, then cross over to make Luban, or Goat Island; and keep the coast of Luconia 
aboard, if easterly winds prevail, taking care to give a birth to the Sisters and Adders Is- 
land, which are not so close to the land as sometimes represented. With the wind at S. W. 
or Westward, the coast should not be approached very close, particularly in passing Cape 
Bolina, or in crossing the bay to the northward of it; for the current sets from the northward 
at times into the bay, and the Cape is encircled by rocky ground, and shoal water. | 
Ships which stretch off from Cape Bolina, will generally be able to pass to the eastward 
of the Pratas Shoal, unless a strong N. E. gale prevail, with a leeward current, which fre- 
quently happens; it is therefore, advisable, particularly in a ship that sails indifferently, to 
endeavour to keep in the vicinity of the coast of Luconia until abreast of Cape Bajadore, to 
make sure of falling in with the coast of China to the eastward of the Lema Islands. | 


THE PASSAGE to China by the coasts of Palawan and Luconia, jap generally be ac- 
complished without much difficulty, in October, November, and even in December; and a 
ship which sails well, may with perseverance, make a passage by this route, also in January, 
or at any period of the N. E. monsoon, as may be seen by the following examples. 
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Several ships have proceeded to China by the Palawan Coast, in November and December, 

The American brig Pennsylvania, passed Achen Head early in Noveinber, 1803, went 
through Malacca Strait, and after getting near Pulo Sapata, with N. E. winds, stood to the 
eastward, and got embarrassed among the shoals; notwithstanding, this vessel made her 
passage through the middle of the China sea in the strength of the N. E. monsoon, arriving at 
Macao in January, 1804. 

The Lord Castlereagh, Captain Mc. Farlane, left Bombay on the 14th of September, 
1804, remained 3 days at Malacca, proceeded by the Palawan Passaze, and along the coast 
of Luconia, and arrived at Macao on the 3d of November, having been at sea 46 days, on 
her passage from Bombay to China. Had the Pennsylvania followed the same route, she 
probably would have reached China in December; and the danyerous track, through which 
she navigated, would have been avoided. 

The Lord Walsingham, passed the Natunas on the 17th of October, 1787, carried steady 
S. W. winds along the coasts of Palawan and Luconia, and made ine coast of China, on the 
30th of the same month, in Jat. 22°44’ N. 

The Eugenia, passed the Natunas on the 12th of October, 1895, proceeded by the Pala- 
wan Passage, and on the 24th made the coast of China, at Pedro Branco. The York and 
Royal Bishop, got sight of Balabac on the Ist of November, 1786, went by the Palawan 
Passage, and on the 30th arrived at Macao: the Walpole left Pulo Pisang on the West 
coast of Sumatra, on the 12th of October, 1783, and arrived at Macao on the 10th of De- 
cember by the Palawan Passage. ‘These ships were not coppered. 

The Hammaun Shah, Captain P. D. Schmidt, from Bengal, left Sincapour Strait on the 
@d of November, 1811, passed in sight of the North Natuna on the 9th, and between the 
Louisa and Royal Charlotte Shoals, with S. W. winds, which continued till she passed Bala- 
bac Island on the 19th, at 8 or 9 leagues distance. On the 21st she saw the Royal Captain’s 
Shoal, and the Bombay's Shoal on the following day, and from hence she had moderate 
breezes often at N. Eastward, and a current of 18 miles some days in her favor, in passing 
along the coast of Luconia at from 8 to 14 leagues distance. She stood off too soon from 
this coast, being 20 leagues distant from it when in lat. 16°48’ N. on the 2d of December, 
and in attempting to cross over for the coast of China, a strong N. E. gale with a heavy sea, 
broke all her weather shrouds, which obliged them to wear on the 5th, and take shelter under 
Luconia to repair the damage sustained. Afterward, she took a departure from Cape Bolina 
on the 7th, passed to the westward of Pratas Shoal with strong N.E. winds, saw the Lema 
Islands on the 11th of December, and anchored in Macao Road on this day. 

The Herefordshire, and General Kyd, in company, left Sincapour Strait on the 14th of 
October, 1815, had mostly light breezes from S. W. and Westward till the 29th, when the 
made the Island Balabac, and the S. W. end of Palawan ; from hence, they had strong S. W. 
and W.S. W. winds, cloudy weather, and rain, in running through the outer channel be- 
tween the outer and inner shoals, which veered to South and S. S. E., with the same weather, 
‘as they approached the coast of Luconia. They kept within 9 or 10 leagues of this coast, 
till the 3d of November, then nearly abreast of Cape Bajadore, where the wind became va- 
triable, and shifted to N. E.; afterward to South and S. E. as they steered over for the coast 
of China, which they approached far to the eastward, and were 2 days with Northerly and 
N. E. winds, running W.N. W. and West till they made the Lema Islands, and anchored 
in Canton River on the 6th of November. ° 

Ships which sae! mdifferently, often adopt the eastern route to China, after the middle of 
November ; or otherwise pass into the Sooloo Sea by the Strait of Balabac, and after reaching 
the Island Mindanao, proceed to the northward along the West coast of this island, Negroes 
Island, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia, which is generally practicable in the N. E. monsoon.* 


* The Ghitton, Abergavenny, Lord Thurlow, and Osterly in company, reached lat,Q°N. near Pulo Sspata, 
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But the most speedy passages, have been generally made along the coasts of Palawan, and 
Luconia, in October and November; although short gales from the northward, have in some 
seasons, caused considerable delay to ships proceeding by this route. A_ ship leaving Ma- 
lacca Strait, however, will most probably reach China much sooner by the Palawan Pas- 
sage, than by any other route, during the whole period of the N. E. monsoon. 


SHIPS BOUND from CHINA to the Straits of Sincapour, or Banca, ought in March To «ait trom 
and April, to adopt the Outer Passage by the Macclesfield Bank, which is the most expedi- tinough the 


China sea, 


tious route in these months; at all other times, the Inner Passage by the coast of Cochin- curing the 


China, seems preferable. This is the shortest route, and the ease afforded to ships, by ane 
steering from the Grand Ladrone immediately before the wind, when blowing strong at N. 
Eastward, is a great advantage: whereas, a S.S. E. course is steered at times, for the Mac- 
clesfield Bank, which often brings the wind and sea before the beam, and strains greatly 
ships deeply laden. Many have strained so much, that in order to gain upon the pumps, 
they were forced to bear away for the Inner Passage; others, by persevering in the Outer 
Passage, have laboured excessively, and some of them at last, foundered with their crews ; 
exclusive of other missing ships, which after leaving China, probably suffered from the same 


cause. Had those ships at leaving Canton River, steered S.S. W. 4 W. the direct course 


fer the Inner Passage, they probably would not have strained in the least, but have reached 
their ports of destination in safety. #4 


DURING the 8. W. MONSOON, it has been considered by many navigators, almost and in me 
impracticable to make a passage down the China Sea: but a fast sailing ship bound to sco. ”” 
India, will generally succeed by the Inner Passage, during the whole of the $. W. monsoon. 

If she depart from the Grand Ladrone with an Easterly or 8. Easterly wind, which frequently 
blows for a few days at a time, at all seasons, she will, if bound to Bengal, probably reach 
her port of destination sooner than by following any of the eastern routes, on either side of 


Luconia. | 
Of late years, several ships have made their passage down the China sea, in every month 


of the S. W. monsoon; others which were indifferent sailers, have not been always so success- 
ful. The passage from the Grand Ladrone to Sincapour Strait during the 8S. W. monsoon, 


early in October, 1793; here, they got light N. E. winds with southerly currents, gained no ground during 7 days, 
and apprehending that they would not be able to make the passage through the China sea, bore away on the 14th 
of October. In lat. 6° N, lon. 112° E. they got westerly winds, which carried them through Balabac Strait, and to 
Mindanao on the 29th: they proceeded from hence, along the West sides of Negroes Island, Panay, and Mindora, 
with variable breezes mostly between S.E. and S. W. and arrived, November 7th, in Manilla Bay. Here, they 
remained until the 7th of December, kept along the coast of Luconia to lat. 17° 20’ N., which they reached on the 
12th; passed on the West side of Pratas Shoal on the J 5th, and arrived on the 17th at Macao. 

The Alfred and True Briton in company, left Sincapour Strait on the 24th of October, 1799, had light 
northerly, and variable breezes, and reached lat.7°40'N. lon, 106° 42’ E. on the 15th of November: they were 
drifted back to lat. 54° N. on the 22d, then stood to the eastward with northerly winds, and passed close to the 
North end of the Louisa Shoal on the 26th, rounded the South end of Balambangan on the 6th of December, and 
anchored about 14 mile off Banguey, with the extremes from N. } E. to S. % E. and the peak N,N. E. and a 
rivers mouth East. With their long boats, they filled up their water from this river, sailed on the 9th, and were 
until the 17th-working with N. E. and Easterly winds ehrough the Strait of Balabac, to the northward of Ban- 
guey. They anchored at Sooloo on the 25th, where they procured some bulloeks, filled up their water, and 
sailed again on the 29th of December, and proceeded by the eastern passage to China. 

These ‘ships had a very tedious passage from entering the China sea, until they arrived at Sooloo, but they 
had little or no southerly current after passing the Louisa Shoal: had they adopted the Palawan Passage, and 
along the coast of Luconia, it is probable, they would have arrived much sooner in China, than by the circuitous 
route of an eastern passage. In some seasons, however, the winds are more favorable for proceeding by the Pa- 
lawan Passage than in-others; and it is barely possible, that a ship which sails badly close to the wind, may not 
always be certain of getting to China by that route, if November is far advanced before she reach the S. W. end 
of Palawan. | 7 
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may be accomplished in from 20 to 35 days, by a ship that sails well; particularly, if at her 
departure, every effort is made to get to the S. Westward near the island Hainan, or rather 
to get close in with the coast of Cochin-China, as soon as possible. 
t may be useful to give a few brief abstracts of passages down the China sea, during the 
S. W. monsoon, to shew the irregularity of the winds in this season. 
The Anna, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 25th of May, 1792, witha 
S. E. wind, which continued 1 day; it then veered to South, and kept betwixt that and S.S.W.: 


Abstracts of With these winds, she did not endeavour to reach the coast of Cochin-China, but worked to 
China, late in the southward in the middle of the China sea, and after reaching lat. 15° N. the wind shifted 
and during to the eastward of South, and kept mostly at $8. S. Eastward until she made Point Calavite 


S.w. 
monsvon, 


on Mindora, on the 14th of June. She then proceeded through the Sooloo sea, Macassar, 
and Sunda Straits. In lat. 15° N. lon. 1153° E., when the wind veered to eastward of 
South, and continued in that quarter, she could easily have reached the southern part of the 
coast of Cochin-China, by standing on the larboard tack; for the current was in general 
weak, and seldom set to the northward. 

The same ship, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 13th of June, 1793, 
intending to proceed by the Mindora sea as in the former season, and reached lat. 173° N., 
on the 17th: squally weather, and strong wmds from 8S. Westward then set in, and continued 
with a current to the northward several days, which prevented her from making any progress 
to the southward; she therefore, bore away on the 21st for the Bashee Islands, and pro- 
ceeded by the Eastern Passage. After she bore away, the wind continued at S. W. in mo- 
derate and light breezes, and the northerly current vanished, for none was experienced in 
running toward the Bashee Islands. 

The True Briton, left the Grand Ladrone on the 27th of May, 1802, having easterly 


winds she steered to the southward, and saw Cape Bolina on the 7th of June ; the wind then 
‘came from southward with a northerly current, which induced her to bear away, in order to 


proceed through the channel between the North end of Luconia and the Babuyanes Islands; 
but on opening that channel, the wind veered to East and S. E., with a current setting to 
the northward, which obliged her to pass out among the Bashees, betwixt Monmouth Island 
and Grafton Island, into the Pacific Ocean. 

The Arniston and fleet, left the Grand Ladrone on the 6th of July 1796, and were 10 days 
reaching the Bashee Islands, with mostly S. Easterly winds. 

The Cornwallis, in 1789, proceeded down the middle of the China sea in May and June, 
and reached Sincapour Strait in about 30 days from Macao; having made several of the 
shoals to the eastward of Pulo Sapata, during her passage. 

The fleet bound to England, left the Grand Ladrone on the 10th of May, 1807, intending 
to adopt the passage through the Mindora and Sooloo sea ; but the wind being at N. E. when 
they sailed, and veering to eastward, they were obliged to steer for Pulo Sapata, and passed 
that island on the 22d with a N.E. wind. On the 26th in lat. 7° N. they got the wind 
light and variable at southward, made Pulo Capas on the 31st, then continued to work along 
the eastern coast of Malay, against southerly winds and a current setting generally to the 
northward, until the 18th of June, they got into the strait of Sincapour. | 

The Laurel left Macao, on the 10th of June, 1788, bound to Tringany and Bengal; she 
had the wind first at S.S. W., when variable at S. E., East, and N. E., and on the 17th had 
soundings on the Macclesfield Bank. With a continuance of variable winds, sometimes 
southerly, at other times from N. E. and N. W., she proceeded to the southward, and on 
the 27th, passed close to a low sandy island in lat, 8° 43’ N., having a sand bank and reef 
projecting from it. From thence, the winds were mostly light and variable from South to 
S. W., with which she got sight of the North Natunas on the 6th of July, and anchored on 
the 10th in Tringany Road. - | ) 

The same ship, in the preceding year, left Macao on the 26th of June, bound to Batavia : 


. ‘ 
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had S. W. and S.S. W. winds the first 4 days, then variable at N. W., N. E., and S. E., 
the following 4 days; afterward, S. KE and Easterly, until she made the S. W. part of Pala- 
wan and the adjacent shoals, on the 8th of July. She went through Balabac Strait, along 
the N. E. coast of Borneo, through the strait of Macassar, and did not anchor at Japara on 
the Island of Java, until the 12th of August. 

The Lord Castlereagh and Charlotte, left the Grand Ladrone about the middle of July 
1807, intending to proceed by the Eastern Passage outside of Luconia, being bound to Bom- 
bay. The winds being at eastward, they were retarded greatly, encountered a Ty-foong 
near the Bashee Islands, in which the Charlotte lost her sails and returned to Macao. The 
wind continuing at eastward, the Castlereagh bore away for the Inner Passage, betwixt the 
shoals and Hainan, then proceeded along the coasts of Cochin-China and Cambodia, the 
wind prevailing from eastward most of the time. From thence, she soon got to Tringany — 
and Malacca, and after remaining a month at the latter place, had a tedious passage to 
Prince of Wales’ Island; and in working out between Achen Head and the Nicobars, in Oc- 
tober and early in November, she experienced westerly winds. Although this ship gat 
re down the China sea in July, it is probable, that if at leaving the Grand Ladrone, the 
wind had permitted her to proceed into the Pacific Ocean, she would have made a quicker 
passage to Bombay; for the route from Malacca Strait to the western coasts of India, is ge- 
nerally very tedious in the S. W. monsoon. 

The Thames, Captain Williams, left the Grand Ladrone on the 20th of August, 1800, 
bound to England, had the winds variable, mostly at S. Eastward, for several days, which 
prevented her from making much progress in that direction toward the Mindora Passage; and 
the season being far advanced, it was resolved when in lat. 19° N. on the 25th, to proceed 
down the China sea, toward Sincapour Strait. She had soundings on the Macclesfield 
Bank on the 29th; afterward, the winds were often at S. W. and S.S. W., blowing strong 
with a heavy sea, and sometimes variable light breezes were experienced, which prevented 
ber from reaching Sincapour Strait until the 9th of October.* - 

The Asia, bound to Bombay, with the Sarah in company, left the Grand Ladrone on the 
20th of August, 1803, made the Taya Islands on the 23d, Pulo Canton on the 29th, passed 
Cape Padaran on the 4th of September: from hence, with southerly and variable winds, 
they worked to the southward, saw Pulo Condore on the 14th, passed outside of Pulo Ca- 
pas, and inside of Pulo Timoan, Pulo Tingy, and the circumjacent islands, close along the 
Malay coast, and on the 30th got into Sincapour Strait. | 

The Asia, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 10th of September, 1798, 
had a gale at northward on the 12th, which veered to N. W. and West on the following day, 
then abated: at sun-set on the 15th, the South part of Hainan bore from N. E. to N. W., dis- 
tant 6 or 7 leagues, in 45 fathoms water ; stood S. Westward with a S.S8. E. and southerly 
wind, and in 49 fathoms on the following noon, saw the coast of Cochin-China. She pro- 
ceeded along this coast, with moderate and variable breezes, saw Cape St. James on the 21st; 
with westerly winds she then stuod to the southward, passed 15 leagues to the eastward of - 
Pulo Condore, outside of Pulo Timoan and Pulo Aor, and on the Ist of October entered the 
Strait of Sincapour. | 

The Anna, (and 3 other ships belonging to Bombay,) left the coast of China on the 15th 
of September, 1803, had variable winds from N. W. to North, round to N. E., East and 
S. E., made Pulo Canton on the 19th, experienced strong southerly currents along the coast 

a Cochin-China to Cape Padaran, which she passed on the 22d. Here, we got strong 
- W. gales on the 23d and 24th, also on the 27th and 28th had strong gales, hard squalls 
and a high sea, when working betwixt Pulo Condore and the coast of Cambodia, which 


bea Captain Williams, was the first commander, in the Company’s service, who attempted and succeeded, in 
ting down the middle of the China sea with a large ship against the S. W. monsoon, notwithstanding the 
€s had a weakly crew at the time. 
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Several ships have proceeded to China by the Palawan Coast, in November and December, 
The American brig Pennsylvania, passed Achen Head early in Noveinber, 1803, went 
through Malacca Strait, and after getting near Pulo Supata, with N. E. winds, stood to the 
eastward, and got embarrassed among the shoals; notwithstanding, this vessel mude her 
_ passage through the middle of the China sea in the strength of the N. E. monsoon, arriving at 

Macao in January, 1804. 

The Lord Castlereagh, Captain Mc. Farlane, left Bombay on the 14th of September, 
1804, remained 3 days at Malacca, proceeded by the Palawan Passaye, and along the coast 
of Luconia, and arrived at Macao on the 3d of November, having been at sea 46 days, on 
her passage from Bombay to China. Had the Pennsylvania followed the same route, she 
probably would have reached China in December; and the danyerous track, through which 
she navigated, would have been avoided. | 

The Lord Walsingham, passed the Natunas on the 17th of October, 1787, carried steady 
S. W. winds along the coasts of Palawan and Luconia, and made ine coast uf China, on the 
30th of the same month, in lat. 22°44’ N. 

The Eugenia, passed the Natunas on the 12th of October, 1895, proceeded by the Pala- 
wan Passage, and on the 24th made the coast of China, at Pedro Branco. The York and 
Royal Bishop, got sight of Balabac on the Ist of November, 1786, went by the Palawan 
Passage, and on the 30th arrived at Macao: the Walpole left Pulo Pisang on the West 
coast of Sumatra, on the 12th of October, 1783, and arrived at Macao on the 10th of De- 
cember by the Palawan Passage. ‘These ships were not coppered. 

The Hammaun Shah, Captain P. D. Schmidt, from Bengal, left Sincapour Strait on the 
2d of November, 1811, passed in sight of the North Natuna on the 9th, and between the 
Louisa and Royal Charlotte Shoals, with S. W. winds, which continued till she passed Bala- 
bac Island on the 19th, at 8 or 9 leagues distance. On the 21st she saw the Royal Captain’s 
Shoal, and the Bombay's Shoal on the following day, and from hence she had modcrate 
breezes often at N. Eastward, and a current of 18 miles some days in her favor, in passing 
along the coast of Luconia at from 8 to 14 leagues distance. She stood off too soon from 
this coast, being 20 leagues distant from it when in lat. 16°48’ N. on the 2d of December, 
and in attempting to cross over for the coast of China, a strong N. E. gale with a heavy sea, 
broke all her weather shrouds, which obliged them to wear on the 5th, and take shelter under 
Luconia to repair the damage sustained. Afterward, she took a departure from Cape Bolina 
on the 7th, passed to the westward of Pratas Shoal with strong N.E. winds, saw the Lema 
Islands on the 11th of December, and anchored in Macao Road on this day. 

The Herefordshire, and General Kyd, in company, left Sincapour Strait on the 14th of 
October, 1815, had mostly light breezes from S. W. and Westward till the 29th, when the 
made the Island Balabac, and the S. W. end of Palawan ; from hence, they had strong 8. W. 
and W.S. W. winds, cloudy weather, and rain, in running through the outer channel be- 
tween the outer and inner shoals, which veered to South and S. S. E., with the same weather, 
as they approached the coast of Luconia. They kept within 9 or 10 leagues of this coast, 
till the 3d of November, then nearly abreast of Cape Bajadore, where the wind became va- 
rieble, and shifted to N. E.; afterward to South and S. E. as they steered over for the coast 
of China, which they approached far to the eastward, and were 2 days with Northerly and 
N. E. winds, running W.N. W. and West till they made the Lema Yslands, and anchored 
in Canton River on the 6th of November. ° 

Ships which saz endifferently, often adopt the eastern route to China, after the middle of 
November ; or otherwise pass into the Sooloo Sea by the Strait of Balabac, and after reaching 
the Island Mindanao, proceed to the northward along the West coast of this island, Negroes 
Island, Panay, Mindora, and Laconia, which is generally practicable in the N. E. monsoon.* 


* The Ghatton, Abergavenny, Lord Tharlow, and Osterly in company, reached lat, 9° N. near Pulo Sapata, 
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But the most speedy passages, have been generally made along the coasts of Palawan, and 
Luconia, in October and November; although short gales from the northward, have in some 
seasons, caused considerable delay to ships proceeding by this route. A ship leaving Ma- 
lacca Strait, however, will most probably reach China much sooner by the Palawan Pas- 
sage, than by any other route, during the whole period of the N. E. monsoon. 


SHIPS BOUND from CHINA to the Straits of Sincapour, or Banca, ought in March To sail from 


ta, 
uch the 


hina sea, 


tious route in these months; at ali other times, the Inner Passage by the coast of Cochin- «uring te 


N.E. moan- 


and April, to adopt the Outer Passage by the Macclesfield Bank, which is the most expedi- tine 


China, seems _ preferable. 
steering from the Grand Ladrone immediately before the wind, when blowing strong at N. 


Eastward, is a great advantage : whereas, a 8.8. E. course is steered at times, for the Mac- 
clesfield Bank, which often brings the wind and sea before the beam, and strains greatly 
ships deeply laden. Many have strained so much, that in order to gain upon the pumps, 
they were forced to bear away for the Inner Passage; others, by persevering in the Outer 
Passage, have laboured excessively, and some of them at last, foundered with their crews ; 
exclusive of other missing ships, which after leaving China, probably suffered from the same 
cause. Had those ships at leaving Canton River, steered S.S. W. 4 W. the direct course 
fer the Inner Passage, they probably would not have strained in the least, but have reached 


their ports of destination in safety. . 


This is the shortest route, and the ease afforded to ships, by son; 


DURING the 8. W. MONSOON, it has been considered by many navigators, almost and In the 


impracticable to make a passage down the China Sea: but a fast sailing ship bound to sou. 


India, will generally succeed by the Inner Passage, during the whole of the $. W. monsoon. 
If she depart from the Grand Ladrone with an Easterly or 8. Easterly wind, which frequently 
blows for a few days at a time, at all seasons, she will, if bound to Bengal, probably reach 
her port of destination sooner than by following any of the eastern routes, on either side of 
Luconia. 

Of late years, several ships have made their passage down the China sea, in every month 
of the S. W. monsoon; others which were indifferent sailers, have not been always so success- 
ful. The passage from the Grand Ladrone to Sincapour Strait during the S. W. monsoon, 


early in October, 1793; here, they got light N. E. winds with southerly currents, gained no ground during 7 days, 
and apprehending that they would not be able to make the passage through the China sea, bore away on the 14th 
of October. In lat. 6° N. lon. 112° E they got westerly winds, which carried them through Balabac Strait, and to 
Mindanao on the 29th: they proceeded from hence, along the West sides of Negroes Island, Panay, and Mindora, 
with variable breezes mostly between S.E. and S. W. and arrived, November 7th, in Manilla Bay. Here, they 
remained until the 7th of December, kept along the coast of Luconia to lat. 17° 20’ N., which they reached on the 
12th; passed on the West side of Pratas Shoal on the 1 5th, and arrived on the 17th at Macao. 

The Alfred and True Briton in company, left Sincapour Strait on the 24th of October, 1799, had light 
northerly, and variable breezes, and reached lat.7°40'N. lon, 106° 42’ E. on the 15th of November: they were 
drifted back to lat. 54° N. on the 22d, then stood to the eastward with northerly winds, and passed close to the 
North end of the Louisa Shoal on the 26th, rounded the South end of Balambangan on the 6th of December, and 
anchored about 1} mile off Banguey, with the extremes from N. 3 E. to S. % E. and the peak N,N. E. and a 
river's mouth East. With their long boats, they filled up their water from this river, sailed on the 9th, and were 
until the 17th working with N. E. and Easterly winds through the Strait of Balabac, to the northward ot Ban- 
guey. They anchored at Sooloo on the 25th, where they procured some bulloeks, filled up their water, and 
sailed again on the 29th of December, and proceeded by the eastern passage to China. 

These ‘ships had a very tedious passage from entering the China sea, until they arrived at Sooloo, but they 
had little or no southerly current after passing the Louisa Shoal: had they adopted the Palawan Passage, and 
along the coast of Luconia, it is probable, they would have arrived much sooner in China, than by the circuitous 
route of an eastern passage. In some seasons, however, the winds are more favorable for proceeding by the Pa- 
lawan Passage than in-others ; and it is barely possible, that a ship which sails badly close to the wind, may not 
always be certain of getting to China by that route, if November is far advanced before she reach the S. W. end 


of Palawan. | 
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may be accomplished in from 20 to 35 days, by a ship that sails well; particularly, if at her 


departure, every effort is made to get to the 8. Westward near the island Hainan, or rather 


to get close in with the coast of Cochin-China, as soon as possible. 
t may be useful to give a few brief abstracts of passages down the China sea, during the 
5. W. monsoon, to shew the irregularity of the winds in this season. 
The Anna, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 25th of May, 1792, witha 
S. E. wind, which continued 1 day; it then veered to South, and kept betwixt that and S.S.W.: 


Avetracts of With these winds, she did not endeavour to reach the coast of Cochin-China, but worked to 
Chins, tate in te Southward in the middle of the China sea, and after reaching lat. 15° N. the wind shifted 
anidnring to the eastward of South, and kept mostly at S. S. Eastward until she made Point Calavite 


the 8. w. 


on Mindora, on the 14th of June. She then proceeded through the Soolodo sea, Macassar, 
and Sunda Straits. In lat. 15° N. lon. 1154° E., when the wind veered to eastward of 
South, and continued in that quarter, she could easily have reached the southern part of the 
coast of Cochin-China, by standing on the larboard tack; for the current was in general 
weak, and seldom set to the northward. 

The same ship, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 13th of June, 1793, 
intending to proceed by the Mindora sea as in the former season, and reached Jat. 174° N., 
on the 17th: squally weather, and strong winds from S. Westward then set in, and continued 
with a current to the northward several days, which prevented her from making any progress 
to the southward; she therefore, bore away on the 21st for the Bashee Islands, and pro- 


_ ceeded by the Eastern Passage. After she bore away, the wind continued at S. W. in mo- 


derate and light breezes, and the northerly current vanished, for none was experienced in 
running toward the Bashee Islands. 
The True Briton, left the Grand Ladrone on the 27th of May, 1802, having easterly 


winds she steered to the southward, and saw Cape Bolina on the 7th of June ; the wind then 
‘came from southward with a northerly current, which induced her to bear away, in order to 


proceed through the channel between the North end of Luconia and the Babuyanes Islands; 
but on opening that channel, the wind veered to East and S. E., with a current setting to 
the northward, which obliged her to pass out among the Bashees, betwixt Monmouth Island 
and Grafton Island, into the Pacific Ocean. 

The Arniston and fleet, left the Grand Ladrone on the 6th of July 1796, and were 10 days 
reaching the Bashee Islands, with mostly S. Easterly winds. 

The Cornwallis, m 1789, proceeded down the middle of the China sea in May and June, 
and reached Sincapour Strait in about 30 days from Macao; having made several of the 
shoals to the eastward of Pulo Sapata, during her passage. 

The fleet bound to England, left the Grand Ladrone on the 10th of May, 1807, intending 
to adopt the passage through the Mindora and Sooloo sea ; but the wind being at N. E. when 
they sailed, and veering to eastward, they were obliged to steer for Pulo Sapata, and passed 
that island on the 22d with a N. E. wind. On the 26th in lat. 7° N. they got the wind 
light and variable at southward, made Pulo Capas on the 31st, then continved to work along 
the eastern coast of Malay, against southerly winds and a current setting generally to the 
northward, until the 18th of June, they got into the strait of Sincapour. 

The Laurel left Macao, on the 10th of June, 1788, bound to Tringany and Bengal; she 
had the wind first at §.S. W., when variable at S. E., East, and N. E., and on the 17th had 
soundings on the Macclesfield Bank. With a continuance of variable winds, sometimes 
southerly, at other times from N. E. and N.W., she proceeded to the southward, and on 
the 27th, passed close to a low sandy island in lat, 8° 43’ N., having a sand bank and reef 
projecting from it. From thence, the winds were mostly light and variable from South to 
S. W., with which she got sight of the North Natunas on the 6th of July, and anchored on 
the 10th in Tringany Road. 7 | | 

The same ship, in the preceding year, left Macao on the 26th of June, bound to Batavia ; 
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had S. W. and §.S. W. winds the first 4 days, then variable at N. W., N. E., and S. E., 
the following 4 days; afterward, §. KE and Easterly, until she made the S. W. part of Pala- 
wan and the adjacent shoals, on the 8th of July. She went through Balabac Strait, along 
the N. E. coast of Borneo, through the strait of Macassar, and did not anchor at Japara on 
the Island of Java, until the 12th of August. 

The Lord Castlereagh and Charlotte, left the Grand Ladrone about the middle of July 

1807, intending to proceed by the Eastern Passage outside of Luconia, being bound to Bom- 
_ bay. The winds being at eastward, they were retarded greatly, encountered a Ty-foong 
near the Bashee Islands, in which the Charlotte lost her sails and returned to Macao. The 
wind continuing at eastward, the Castlereagh bore away for the Inner Passage, betwixt the 
shoals and Hainan, then proceeded along the coasts of Cochin-China and Cambodia, the 
wind prevailing from eastward most of the time. [rom thence, she soon got to Tringany 
and Malacca, and after remaining a month at the latter place, had a tedious passage to 
Prince of Wales’ Island; and in working out between Achen Head and the Nicobars, in Oc- 
tober and early in November, she experienced westerly winds. Although this ship gat 
easily down the China sea in July, it is probable, that if at leaving the Grand Ladrone, the 
wind had permitted her to proceed into the Pacific Ocean, she would have made a quicker 
passage to Bombay; for the route from Malacca Strait to the western coasts of India, is ge- 
nerally very tedious in the 8. W. monsoon. 

The Thames, Captain Williams, left the Grand Ladrone on the 20th of August, 1800, 
bound to England, had the winds variable, mostly at S. Eastward, for several days, which 
prevented her from making much progress in that direction toward the Mindora Passage; and 
the season being far advanced, it was resolved when in lat, 19° N. on the 25th, to proceed 
down the China sea, toward Sincapour Strait. She had soundings on the Macclesfield 
Bank on the 29th; afterward, the winds were often at S. W. and S.S. W., blowing strong 
with a heavy sea, and sometimes variable light breezes were experienced, which prevented 
her from reaching Sincapour Strait until the 9th of October.* : 

The Asia, bound to Bombay, with the Sarah in company, left the Grand Ladrone on the 
20th of August, 1803, made the Taya Islands on the 23d, Pulo Canton on the 29th, passed 
Cape Padaran on the 4th of September: from hence, with southerly and variable winds, 
they worked to the southward, saw Pulo Condore on the 14th, passed outside of Pulo Ca- 
pas, and inside of Pulo Timoan, Pulo Tingy, and the circumjacent islands, close along the 
Malay coast, and on the 30th got into Sincapour Strait. 

The Asia, bound to Bombay, left the Grand Ladrone on the 10th of September, 1798, 
had a gale at northward on the 12th, which veered to N. W. and West on the following day, 
then abated: at sun-set on the 15th, the South part of Hainan bore from N. E. to N. W., dis- 
tant 6 or 7 leagues, in 45 fathoms water; stood S. Westward with a 8.5. E. and southerly 
wind, and in 49 fathoms on the following noon, saw the coast of Cochin-China. She pro- 

ceeded along this coast, with moderate and variable breezes, saw Cape St. James on the 21st; 
with westerly winds she then stuod to the southward, passed 15 leagues to the eastward of - 
Pulo Condore, outside of Pulo Timoan and Pulo Aor, and on the Ist of October entered the 
strait of Sincapour. 7 

The Anna, (and 3 other ships belonging to Bombay,) left the coast of China on the 15th 
of September, 1803, had variable winds from N. W. to North, round to N. E., East and 
S. E., made Pulo Canton on the 19th, experienced strong southerly currents along the coast 
of Cochin-China to Cape Padaran, which she passed on the 22d. Here, we got strong 
S. W. gales on the 23d and 24th, also on the 27th and 28th had strong gales, hard squalls 
and a high sea, when working betwixt Pulo Condore and the coast of Cambodia, which 


* Captain Williams, was the first commander, in the Company’s service, who attempted and succeeded, in 
beating down the middle of the China sea with a large ship against the S.W. monsoon, notwithstanding the 
Thames had a weakly crew at the time. . 
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abated on the 29th. Worked along the coast, until in sight of Pulo Oby on the 30th, saw 
the Redang Islands on the 5th-of October, then proceeded to the southward in sight of the 
Malay coast, with the winds mostly variable and light between 8S. E. and S. W., inclining to 
land and sea breezes, and a drain of northerly current. We passed close on the East side 
of Pulo Aor on the 10th, and on the 12th, entered the strait of Sincapour. 

The Upton Castle from Manilla, bound to Bombay, endeavoured to pass through the 
strait of Manilla, in July, into the Pacific Ocean; but here, she met with strong easterly 
winds and a lee current, which induced Captain Beyts the commander of this ship, to steer 
westward through the China sea, and the easterly winds continued till he anchored at Nhia- 
trang on the coast of Cochin China, early in August, where after receiving a supply of water, 
he worked along the western side of the China sea to the strait of Sincapour. 


FROM WHAT HAS BEEN STATED, it appears, that in a fast sailing ship, a pas- 
sage may be made down the China Sea during any period of the S. W. monsoon ; although 
in some years, with considerable difficulty. In June, July, and August, an indifferent sail- 
ing ship should not attempt it, except she depart from the coast of China with a favorable 
wind : and even in a fast sailing ship, unless some matertal advantage is in view, she ought 
not to proceed down the China Sea in these months, if bound to the western parts of India. 
A ship bound to Bengal, may sometimes make a tolerable passage, by sailing early from 
China; but those bound to Bombay, will generally have a tedious passage from Achen Head 
to that port, in October and part of November ; and if a ship depart from China in May or 
June, she will probubly reach Bombay as soon, or sooner by an Eastern Passage, than by 
beating down the China Sea, and proceeding through the straits of Malacca, or Sunda. 


ISLANDS in the S. WESTERN PART of the CHINA SEA: 
EAST COAST of MALAY; with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


EXCLUSIVE of the islands contiguous to the West coast of Borneo, there are several 
groups, and detached islands to the northward of the equator, situated in the space betwixt 
that coast and the Malay peninsula, which require notice ; for ships passing between Sinca- 
pour Strait and the Coast of Borneo, or proceeding into, or out of the China Sea by the Ca- 
rimata Passage, generally pass near, or among some of these islands. 


ST. BARBE, called PULO PANEEKY BASSAR, by the Malays, in lat.0°7'N., 
lon. 107° 15’ E., or 9 miles East of Gaspar Island, and 2° 40’ East of Pedro Branco by 
chronometers, is a high bold island, of triangular form, about 3 miles long ; when first dis- 
cerned, it appears like 2 or 3 islands, being lower at the centre than at the N. E. and West 
parts. The N. W. point has 2 small rocks nearly joining to it, and a bay on the East side 
of the point, where water may be procured, and some of the sandy beaches afford turtle at 
times; and a ship may anchor off the S. E. end of the island, in 25 or 26 fathoms, where 
also wood and water miay be procured. As the shore is fronted by a reef, boats can only 
land at high tide, at which time, fresh water may be rafted off from the bay at the North 
part of the island, which is the best anchorage in the southerly monsoon. ‘The tide rises 
here about 6 feet on the springs, and flows to 6 hours on full and change of the moon. 


DIRECTION ISLAND, or PULO PANEEKEY KATCHEEL, in lat. 0° 15’ N., 
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lon. 108° 5’ E., or E. | N. 164 leagues from the former, is somewhat larger, and of consi- Geo. ste of 
derable height: betwixt it and St. Barbe, the soundings are generally from 20 to 30 fathoms ; tana. 
to the westward of the latter 35 to 25 fathoms, decreasing to 20 and 18 fathoms toward 
Lingin. About 7 leagues N. N. W. from Direction Island, the Hillsborough had 7 fathoms 


on a rocky bank, which is probably not dangerous. 


PULO DATTOO, in lat. 0°7' N., distant about 10 or 11 leagues eastward from Di- puio patos, 
rection Island, and 4 or 5 miles to the westward of Souroutou, lies within 8 or 9 leagues of istants” 
the Borneo coast, and being high, it is visible from the ships at anchor in Pontiana, and 
Mampava Roads. ‘l'o the N. Eastward ot Pulo Dattoo, several islands stretch along the 
coast from lat. 0° 20' to 0° 50’ N. betwixt Mampava and Sambas, having safe channels and 
regular soundings among them. From Pulo Dattoo, the depths decrease from 18 or 19 fa- 
thoms, to 4 and 5 fathoms, within 3 or 4 miles of the Borneo shore. 

ST. ESPRIT, are a group of islands, extending about 4 leagues W. by N. and E. by xy Geo. alte 5 
the body of them being in about lat. 0° 34/ N.; the easternmost island, is in lat. 0° 34 N., isiands. 
lon. 107° 134’ E., bearing from the North bluff point of St. Barbe N.3°W., distant 27 
miles. : 

Green Island, in lat. 0°43’ N., is a small square island, with a sandy beach, and covered 
with trees, situated in a direct line between the Tambelan, and easternmost St. Esprit islands, 


rather nearer than mid-channel to the latter. 


TAMBELAN, or TUMBELAN ISLANDS, about 12 leagues N. Eastward of those cou, site of 
last mentioned, are a group of considerable extent, in a N. W. and 8S. E. direction, and jana.” 
moderately elevated ; the large Tambelan or Easternmost Island, is in lat. 1° 0’ N., lon. 107° 
35’ E. by chronometer. There is good anchorage and shelter from most winds on the West . 
side of the Great Tambelan, with a channel near a mile wide between its South point and the 
islets adjacent. There is also a wide channel between the islands at their western part, lead- 
ing eastward to the Great Tambelan, with 30 to 18 fathoms water, formed between the N. E. 
and S. W. division of these islands, in an extensive bason or harbour. Directly North from. 
the easternmost island, in lat. 1° 12° N. there is a gap rock, and another small rock to the 
eastward near it; the-depths around these rocks are 24 to 30 fathoms, and the passage be- 
twixt them and the islands is sate, if care be taken to avoid the Europe Shoal. A ship touch- 
ing at the Tambelan Islands, may sometimes procure a few goats, poultry, or other refresh- 
ments, although little is to be expected here, the natives being very pgor. There is a white 
rock about 7 miles E. S. E. from Pulo Jarra, or the 8. Easternmost island of the Tambelans, 


with a safe passage between them. 


EUROPE SHOAL, on which the company’s ship of this name grounded in 1816, is a Exrope 
new discovery, situated near to the Tambelan Islands. It extends about $ a mile East and 
West, and is } mile in breadth, with various depths on it, from 5 fathoms rocky bottom, to 
2 fathoms the least water. When just clear of the edge of the shoal, extremes of the Tam- 
belaps bore from S. by W. 3 W. to S. E., distant about 4 leagues. Stood a little to the N. E. 
and anchored in 25 fathoms, with Rocky Island bearing W.345S., Gap Rock East, Tambelans 
from S. by W. # W. to S. E. 3 E., distant about 5 leagues. By the bearings of the Tam- 


belans, this dangerous shoal appears to lie in lat. 1° 12’ N., lon. 107° 20’ E.* Geo ite. 


€ 


* This communication received from Capt. D. Inverarity, secretary to the Marine Board at Calcutta, is accom- 
panied by the following remark. Ido not think that these bearings are very correct, and it appears that I must 
have passed close to this shoal in my passage from Borneo to Malacca Strait, in the Sophia, without discovering 


any appearance of shoal water. 
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Rocky ROCKY ISLAND, in lat. 1°9’ N., distant about 3 leagues W. N. W. from the N. W. 


ihe: extremity of the Tambelans, is small, and has an islet close toit. SADDLE ISLAND, 
about 4 leagues farther to the N. W.., is situated in lat. 1°16’ N. CAMEL ISLAND, or 
CAMEL’S HUMP, in about lat. 1°10'N., is 4 leagues to the S. W. of Saddle Island, and 
6 or 64 leagues nearly West from Rocky Island: the channels betwixt these islands are safe, 
the depths from 26 to 34 fathoms. 


Geo. stteot ST. JULIAN, in about lat. 0°54’ N., lon. 106°48' E., is a small island, which by se- 
sea" veral navigators, has been mistaken for the Camel’s Hump. 3 


Geo.siteot = WVICTORY ISLAND, in lat. 1°34’ N., lon. 106° 29’ E., is of moderate height, covered 

Iu’ with wood, sometimes called Woody Island. About 10 miles E.S. Eastward from it, in 
lat. 1° 39’ N., there is a barren whitish island, called sometimes, French White Rock. The 
depths near Victory Island, are 34 and 36 fathoms, decreasing a little to the westward, as 
the entrance of Sincapour Strait is approached. 


Anambas ANAMBAS ISLANDS, are extensive, and may be considered as consisting of 3 divi- 
mm sions or groups, with safe channels between them. SOUTH ANAMBAS, or Southern 
ceo. ue, COUP, lie North a little westerly from Victory Island, and extend from lat. 2° 18’ to 2° 40! 
"" _N., having to the westward in lat. 2° 18'N., lon. 105° 35’ E. a White Rock, high above 
water, with a small saddle island several leagues to the N. E. of it. 


Heo. ste ot PULO DOMAR, in lat. 2°45’ N., lon. 105° 27' E., or 524 miles East from Pulo Aor, 
is a high barren rock, with 34 or 36 fathoms water close to it; 35 to 40 fathoms betwixt it 
and the Anambas; and 32 to 36 fathoms, in the proper channel between it and Pulo Aor. 


Geo teot MIDDLE, or GREAT ANAMBAS, area group of high islands, nearly joining to each 
other: their western limit is in lat. 3°9’ N., lon. 105°41’ E.. and some of them are the 
largest of the Anambas Islands. 

Ancien small group, to the N. Eastward of these, called NORTH ANAMBAS, forms 
the N. E. limit of these islands, in lat. 3° 27’ N., lon. 106° 15’ E. One of the islands with 
a peak upon it, is in lat. 3°10’ N. 

The Anambas are seldom correctly delineated, having never been surveyed, nor much fre- 
quented. ‘The largest islands are inhabited, and abound with tropical fruits and vegetables, 
but it is dangerous landing without proper precaution, for the Malays who reside on them, 
will massacre, or make slaves of strangers, if they perceive a convenient opportunity. 


Wotunes. NATUNAS, extend from the coast of Borneo a great way to the N. Westward, distin- 
= as 3 groups, the North Natunas, Grand Natuna and its contiguous isles, and South 
a 


tunas near Borneo; this group is subdivided by a safe channel, and the outside channel is 
spacious, betwixt it and the Grand Natuna. 


NORTH NATUNAS, consisting of a long island stretching N. E. by N. and S. W. by 

5. about 7 iniles, with a small island close to each extremity, are highest at the northern 

part, but to the southward, rather low; and close to the N. W. point of the northernmost 
Nous! island, there is a small islet. The northern extremity of these islands is in lat. 4°49! N,, 
Narn ~~ Jon. 108° 2’ E., measured from Pedro Branco by chronometer. There is 35 fathoms water 
about 14 mile N. N. W. from the northern island, but the whole of the western coast of these 

islands is lined by a dangerous reef, which extends nearly 4 miles West from their southern 
extremity, and S. by W. 2 miles from this extremity in lat. 4° 39’ N. lies a rock above water. 

The soundings near these islands, are irregular in some places, for the Laurel had from 20 
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to 10 fathoms, and at one time 7 fathoms coral rock, with the islands bearing from N. W. 
by W. to W.S. W., distant 5 or 6 miles; when the body of them bore S. W., distant 3 or 4 
miles, the soundings were more regular. Saddle Island, in lat. 4°33’ N., distant about 6 
leagues S. W. by W. from the North Natunas, and 84 leagues N. N. Westward from N. W. 
Island, which hes to the West of the North end ot Grand Natuna, has a reef projecting 
from its South end, and another from the North-west end, with less than 3 fathoms water on 
it, and 40 fathoms close to. A rock above water lies about 3 or 4 miles to the S. S. W. of 
this island, with 28 fathoms between them. The North Natunas produce cocoa-nuts, and 
some other fruits, and they are inhabited by Malays. 

A shoal of breakers about 2 miles in extent, is said to be situated in lat. 4° 25’ N., seen by 
the Success on the 14th of November, 1815: when the breakers were seen from the deck, 
bearing E. by S. about 2 miles, Saddle Island bore N. W. # W., the N. E. extreme of North 
Natuna N. by E., the N. W. extreme of Grand Natuna S.by W. 4 W., distant about 6 
leagues, and about 5 leagues from Saddle Island. She afterward tacked in 35 fathoms, 
within a mile of the breakers. 


GRAND, or GREAT NATUNAY*, extends from lat. 3°40! to 4° 13’ N., and the @ cco. site of 
small islands off the North point, joined to it by a reef, extend about 3 miles farther, with Naum. 
17 fathoms within a mile of them. The northern extreme is in lon. 108° 15’ E., and the 
eastern part of the island in 108° 26’ E. by chronometer, and it is about 6 or 64 leagues in 
breadth East and West: the land in the interior is high to the South of lat.4°.N., where 
stands a Quoin Hill, and a mountain near the East puint, which may be seen 14 or 15 
leagues ; but some of the points that project into the sea, are low, particularly from lat. 4° 
N. to the North end of the island is all low, with red cliffs at the northern extremity. Reefs 
and islets line the eastern coast, rendering it dangerous to approach under 2 leagues in some 
places, at which distance the depths are from 34 to 46 fathoms; the western coast 1s also 
fronted by islands of various sizes, among which, the chief is S. W. Island, in lat. 3° 34’ N, 
its southern point, and it is high. Peaked Island, in lat. 3°54! N. is also high; and N. W, 
Island, situated in lat. 4° 7 N., lon. 107° 52’ E., which is lined by a reef, projecting a mile 
or more from its South point, with anchorage of 20 fathoms on the West side. 

In lat. 4° 14’ N., and 6 miles S. S. W. from N. W. Island, lies a reef of coral rock with 
only 2 fathoms on it, and from 20 to 30 fathoms near it on the West and S. W. sides: about 
5 miles S. W. by S. from the above reef, and 3 leagues W. N. W. from Peaked Island, and 
a little farther from N. W. Island, there lies another coral shoal in lat. 3°57’ N., having 3 
fathoms rocks on it, and from 20 to 30 fathoms mud close around.T 


HAYCOCK ISLAND), distant 10 or 11 leagues S. Westward from West Island off ceo. site of 
Grand Natuna, jin lat. 3°20! N., lon. 107° 34 E., is high and of a conical shape. LOW tia 
ISLAND (called also Separate) lies to the southward of it, in lat. 3°1/ N., and is of con- 
siderable extent. A reef extends above a league from Haycock Island to the 8. Westward, 


and also to southward. 


DIANA SHOAL, is a dangerous coral reef to the N. Westward of Low Island, which 
Lieut. Kempthorne got upon, in H. M. brig Diana, and from whose journal the oo 
account is taken. December 10th, 1808, at 4 past 7 A. M. saw the bottom, and sound 
in 4 less 5 fathoms, but lost the lead, by it getting fixed in the coral. Wore to the east- 
ward, and had 4 5, 6,7, 8, 10, 11, 17 fathoms, then no bottom at 20 fathoms. The boat, 
sent to sound, had 3} fathoms, and several casts of 54 fathoms on the points of coral, with 


* Called by the Malays Pulo Boong-ooran. ; 
+ ‘These 2 dhoals were explored by Lieut. Ross in the Company's surveying ship Discovery, in 1814. 
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deep water between them : two spots of discoloured water, one bearing South, and the other 
S. W. by W. about 2 miles, appeared much shoaler than where the boat sounded. The shoal 
seemed to extend N. E. by E. and S. W. by W., on which no broken water was visible, but 
when the swell rolled over the points of coral, it resembled a shoal of fish. 

When the bottom was first seen in 3 less 5 fathoms, the N. E. point of Low Island bore 
S. E., and the N. W. point with the S. W. point just open of it, bore S.S. E. 4 E., Haycock 
Island N. 43° W., distance from Low Island about 9 or 10 miles. Where the boat sounded, 
she had nearly the same bearings, but was $ a mile more to the N. W., with Haycock 
Island just in sight from her. Made Low Island in lat. 3°0! N. 

The channel between the Grand Natuna and the Anambas Islands, 1s wide and safe in 
day-light; but as several coral spots with very little water on them have been discovered in 
the vicinity of the Natunas, within the last 10 years, a good look out is necessary, as some 
unknown shoal patches may probably exist hereabout. | 


Geo.siteop SOUTH NATUNAS, form a kind of square about 10 or 12 leagues in diameter; the 

tuna.” northernmost of them called Flat Island, in Jat. 3° 3/ N., lon. 108° 54’ E., is of considerable 
extent from North to South, formed of low land, except the North end, which is of moderate 
height : to the southward of it, there are some islets and rocks, and a Rocky Shoal about 6 
or 7 miles to the eastward. ‘WEST ISLAND, in lat. 2° 49’ N., lon. 108° 40! E., 9 leagues 
S. W. 4S. from Flat Island, is of considerable height, and bears trom the small island in 
lat.4°0O'N., off the East point of Grand Natuna, S. 7° E. distant 80 miles: a reef projects 
4 a mile from the North and West sides of the island, and farther from the N. E. part; and 
at the distance of 23 miles N. E. by E. from it, there is a high rock, apparently environed 
with shoal water. ‘The depths in the channel between the Grand Natuna and these islands, 
are from 40 to 52 fathoms. EAST ISLAND, in lat. 2°49'N., lon. 109° 26’ E., is high, 
and distant about 15 leagues to the eastward of West Island. SOUTH ISLAND, or Sa- 
pata, in lat. 2°28’ N., and 7 or 8 leagues S. Westward of East Island, is also called High 
Island, and has some islets near it. 

The passage between the South Natunas, formed by Flat Island Group and West Island 
on one side, and by East Island and South Island on the other, is wide and safe, with sound- 
ings from 20 to 30 fathoms. , The islands on the East of it are steep to, but Flat Island 
Group must not be approached close, the ground being rocky to the distance of 3 or 4 miles 
off; and the shoal to the eastward of the island is dangerous, on which the Pigot nearly 
grounded. 

To the southward of the South Natunas, there are some other islands adjacent to the 
coast of Borneo: of these, the South Haycock in lat.2° 13’ N., lon. 108° 57’ E., is the 
most conspicuous ; and the 2 small islands St. Pierre in lat. 1° 56’ N., lon. 108° 53’ E., about 
6 or 7 leagues distant from the South Haycock, are in one with each other bearing E.4N.:. 
a little outside of these islands, the soundings are from 22 to 28 fathoms. About 3 miles 
S.5.W. from the largest island of St. Pierre, there is a Dangerous Ledge of rocks with 
breakers on it; having 18 fathoms mud, when it bears North, about 2 miles distance. 


pul Tiny, PULO TINGY, in lat. 2°17' N.,-bearing nearly W.S. W. from Pulo Aor 93 or 10 


the channel 


imide of it, leagues, 13 the southernmost of the islands situated near the East coast of Malay ; it is con- 
guousisies, Spicuous by a very high peak, which rising gradually from the low land near the sea, termi- 
nates at the summit in a sharp spire or cone. A chain of islets project from the S. E. part 
of the principal island, about 3 leagues to S.S. Eastward, the outermost of them being a 
round bluff rock in lat. 2° 8’ N., and 4 or 5 leagues distant from the main. There is another 
small island inside, adjoining to Pulo Tingy, which is on with the peak bearing N. N. E. 3 
E.; and N.W. by N. from this small island, there is a rock about the size of a boat, offa 


bluff point on the main, which forms the northern extreme of a bay. From the N.W. point 
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of Pulo Baby, which is an island of considerable size, and the nearest to the northward of 
Pulo Tingy, the rock mentioned bears N. W. by N. 4 .N.: this, and the other rocks near the 
main, are not high above water. 

The passage inside of Pulo Tingy, betwixt it, the contiguous islets, and the main land, is 
safe in day-light; with regular soundings, 6 and 7 fathoms near the main, and 12 or 14 fa- 
thoms near Pulo Tingy. The course through is about N. W. by N., but it would be danger- 
ous to run in the night, on account of numerous islets, and some rocks above water. On 
the North side of Pulo Tingy, in a small bay, there are cocoa-nut trees, banana trees, and 
huts ; and a watering place at the South end of the island. 


PULO AOR, or WAWOOR, is in lat. 2° 29’ to 2° 30’ N., lon. 104° 344’ E., or 9° 92! Geo. site ot 


W. from Grand Ladrone, by mean of many chronometers ; Captain Heywood made it 2° 10 
E. of Malacca, I made it the same, and 9 miles East of Pedro Branco by mean of chrono- 
meters in different voyages, and Captain C. M‘Intosh made it also 9 miles East of Pedro 
Branco by chronometers, ‘This island is generally adopted as a point of departure, by ships 
bound to China; they also steer for it, on their returning passage, which makes a near ap- - 
proximation of its geographical situation, very desirable; and there is reason to think, that 
the position stated above, is within one mele of its true situation. It is small, but high and 
covered with trees, formed of 2 hills with a gap between them, which gives it the appearance 
of 2 islands when viewed at a great distance bearing N. E. or S. W., and resembles a@ saddle 
on a nearer approach; but when it bears to the N. W., the hills are in one. The eastern- 
most hill, is of round form, like a dome, rather higher than the other, and in elear weather, 
may be seen 15 or 16 leagues from the deck ; at such times, Bintang Hill and Pulo Aor are 
visible together, when mid-way between them. The bay on the S. W. side of the island, 
affords good shelter in the N. E. monsoon, when the wind is any way between North and 
E.S. E ; ‘and here, persons unacquainted with the entrance of Sincapour Strait, frequently 
anchor in dark hazy blowing weather, until it becomes more favorable for running into that 
strait. Close to the S. E. point of Pulo Aor, there is an islet covered with trees, and conti- 
guous to the N. W. point of the bay, another: to the northward of the latter, there is a third 
islet larger than those, separated from the North end of the principal island, by a narrow, but 


probably deep gut. 
If coming from the northward, and intending to anchor in Pulo Aor Bay during N. E. 


winds, pass on the West side of the island, in order to fetch into the bay so far as the water- 


4 Pulo Aor. 


the bay. 


ing place, which is a small running stream on the North side of it. After rounding the West ro sail inte 


side of the island at any convenient distance, which is steep to, haul into the bay until the 
small island is oa with the N. W. point of it, and anchor in 20 to 15 fathoms sandy bottom, 
with the extremes bearing from N. W. to S. E. 4 E., off shore about $ a mile: but sail ought 
to be reduced in time, because from 20 fathoms the bank is steep, and it would be impru- 
dent to shoal under 15 fathoms in a large ship. : 

The island is inhabited, and there are a considerable number of huts around the bay, where 
firewood and some cocoa-nuts may be procured, but no other refreshments except water. 


Ships water with their own boats, for the natives although shy of strangers, are generally 


found to be inoffensive ; it is, however, imprudent, to let the sailors go up into the country. 
There is a rise and fall of tide about 5 or 6 feet perpendicular, although the current in the 
offing sets mostly with the monsoon. The depths near Pulo Aor, are from 32 to 35 fathoms 
to the northward and eastward, 24 and 25 fathoms to the westward, decreasing to 16 or 17 
fathoms toward Pulo Tingy, and to 21 fathoms close to the South end of Pulo Pisang. 


PULO PISANG, or PAMBEELAN, in lat. 2°37’ N., distant about 5 leagues N. W. 
by W. from Pulo Aor, resembles the latter when seen in hazy weather bearing to the S. WwW. 
or Southward ; for it is formed of 2 hills with a gap between them, which gives it the ap- 

Ff 


Palo Pisang. 


Creo. site of 
Pulo Thinoan; 
inside chan- 
nel, and cone 
tiguous isles. 
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pearance of a saddle, but it is not so high as Pulo Aor. It is said, that water may be got 
upon Pulo Pisang, but ships seldom stop here, for it is not inhabited, consequently affords 
no supplies. The bay on the S. W. side is similar to that of Pulo Aor, with the exception 
of the islets; the anchorage in the bay is in 18 or 19 fathoms 1 mile off shore. A very re- 
markable perpendicular rock will be seen on the side of the hill close to the sea. 


PULO TIMOAN, or TEOMAN, the largest and highest of these islands, extends 
about 10 miles North and South, and is 4 or 5 miles in breadth; the South end of it being 
in lat. 2° 44' N., bearing about N. W. 4 W. from Pulo Aor 8 or 84 leagues, and 10 miles 
distant from Pulo Pisang. The northern extremity is in lat. 2°54’ N., and both the North 
and South parts are in lon. 104°15’ E. At a small distance from the N.W. end of the 
island, there is a group formed of 4 small ones, the northernmost of which, a round small 
island, is in lat. 2°56’ N.; the next to this has a flat appearance, and is larger than the 
others. Pulo Timoan may be discerned 18 or 20 leagues in clear weather, and on its South 


-end, 2 remarkable peaks, standing on 1 base, rise almost perpendicularly from the sea to 


a great height, called from their aspect, the Asses Ears. - There is a village on the S. E. side 
of the island, in a small sandy bay, with anchorage in 20 or 22 fathoms sand, during fine 
weather; but the bay on the S. W. side, in lat. 2°48’ N., affords the best shelter in the 
N.E. monsoon. If you intend to anchor here, when coming from the northward, pass close 
round the N. W. end of Pulo Timoan, betwixt it and the small islands, in which passage, the 
depths are 24 to 20 fathoms, and it is 2 or 3 miles broad. Keeping about 14 or 2 miles 
from the western shore of Timoan, the water will shoal gradually in the bay to 10 or 9 fa- 
thoms sand and gravel; the best birth is in 15 or 16 fathoms, with the island bearing from 
E.S. E. to N.N.W., and the middle of the sandy bay N.N.E.3E. There is a small 
river at the East side of the bay, where boats can fill their casks, but a bar at the entrance 
prevents their going in and out at low water ; at a small rivulet on the N. W. side of the bay, 
fresh water may be filled at all times. Firewood may be procured in abundance near the 
shore. Refreshments are not to be had here, the bay not being inhabited, although in se- 
veral parts of the island, there are fruits, vegetables, and some cultivation. There is also 


_ a stream of fresh water at the South end of the island, which runs over a stony beach into 


the sea, at the foot of the hill that slopes down from the Asses Ears to the southward. - 
From this watering place, the peak of Pulo Tingy bears S.6° W., centre of Pulo Pisang S. 
50° E., highest part of Pulo Aor S. 54° E., a small islet in the offing S.8° W., and the ex- 
tremes of Pulo Timoan from East to $.68°W. These bearings were taken by Captain Wil- 
liam Richardson, on shore, when he watered here in the Althea, in March, 1806. Ships 
seldom touch at this island, and persons landing on it, must be guarded against deceit, nor 
ought they to penetrate into the interior, for the natives are little known to Europeans. | 

Along the West side of the island, there are tides, the flood setting northward, and the 
ebb to the southward, 1 or 14 mile per hour at times; it is high water at 6 hours on full. 
and change of the moon, and flows perpendicularly 7 or 8 feet. 

Near the South end of Pulo Timoan, there is a small island, and another small rocky 
island to the S. W., about 2 or 24 leagues from the Asses Ears, and the same distance from 
the former island : the channel between these islands is very safe, with regular soundings of 
15 to 18, and 20 fathoms within 14 mile cf the S. W. end of Pulo Timoan. After passing 
between these islands, the depths are mostly 16 to 14 fathoms soft ground, 1n steering N. 
Westward through the channel, bounded on the East side by the group of 4 islands oft the 
N. W. end of Pulo Timoan; and on the West side by 3 small islands about 34 or 4 leagues 
to the S. Westward of these. This channel on the West side of Pulo Timoan, is generally 


from 24 to 4 leagues wide, and clear of danger, nor does there appear to be any around that 
island, but what is visible above water. 
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SOUNDINGS, in a N.N. W. direction from the North end of Pulo Timoan, are gene- Soundings 
rally 17 and 18 fathoms; N. by W. from it 10 or 11 leagues, 19 and 20 fathoms; 96 fa-iwauds 
thoms N. by W. about 4 leagues from it; and nearly close to the northern extremity of the 
island, 25 and 26 fathoms, which increase to 33 and 34 fathoms when it bears South 15 or 
16 leagues. When the North end ofthe island bears 8.8. W. about 2 leagues, the depth is 
25 fathoms; when bearing West about 5 leagues, 27 or 28 fathoms; these depths continue 
about 4 leagues from the East side, and until Pulo Pisang bears W.S. W. about the same 
distance : as Pulo Aor is approached, they increase to 30 or 32 fathoms. 

During the night, or in hazy weather, several ships have at various times, found them- sailing 
selves close to the North end of Pulo Timoan, when they were well to the eastward of it by “““""" 
the reckoning. 

This may always be prevented when coming from the northward in thick weather, by at- 
tending to the lead, and not coming under 32 or 33 fathoms when these islands are ap- 
proached. When in lat. 3° 30’ N., it will be proper to keep out in 33 fathoms, and if you 
borrow not under 30 fathoms, will pass several leagues to the eastward of Pulo Timoan and 

Pulo Pisang ; but to pass outside of Pulo Aor, she must haul off into 33 or 34 fathoms, for 
there are 32 and 33 fathoms within 3 or 4 miles of the N. E. and eastern parts of this island. 

THE ARCHIPELAGO of small islands to the westward of Pulo Timoan, and Pulo ie 
Pisang, are numerous, some of them beimg close to the coast, but the greater part, @ and $ the «2: 


eee off it. 

etwixt these and the Malay coast, there is a safe channel for ships of any description, by 
keeping along the coast at from 3 to 4 or 5 miles distance, when passing inside of these 
islands and the others adjoining to Pulo Tingy. The depths in this INNER CHANNEL, 
are 8 to 11 fathoms in the fair track, generally soft ground; with a few casts of sand in 
some places, about mid-way between Pulo Tingy and the main. With a working wind, you 
may borrow toward the main, generally to 7, and in some places to 6 fathoms, and stand 
off to 11, 12, and 13 fathoms. The channel is safe in the day, but in the narrow parts 
among the islands, it is prudent to anchor at night, because some of the rocks or islets, are 
very little above water: several ships have, nevertheless, proceeded through in the night.* 
There are tides here at times, setting along the coast, but currents predominate when the 
wind blows strong, which run to the southward in the N. E. monsoon, and in the opposite 
direction during the southerly monsoon. 

In lat. 2° 43'N., and bearing W.4S. from the South end of Pulo Timoan about 9 or 10 
leagues, there is an island of considerable size near the main, with some small ones to the 
N. W. of it, and others close to the shore; close under the West side of the large island, 
there is good anchorage in 4 and 44 fathoms stiff mud, where vessels may be sheltered from 
all winds. It is called BLAIR’S HARBOUR, and is easy of accass, by passing close in- Blair's Har 
side of the small islands, or betwixt them and the North point of the large one; there, the 
depth is 6 and 7 fathoms, decreasing to 5 and 44 fathoms inside. By digging wells 5 feet 
deep, about 20 or 30 yards from high water mark, on the large island, plenty of good water 
may be procured. ‘There is good anchorage under some of the other islands farther out; 


* The ships, Seton and Surprise, from China, on the 11th of November 1796, passed inside of Pulo Varela, 
then steered along the coast in soundings of 10 to 13 fathoms; and in the night, passed inside of Pulo Tingy, 
where they had 9 to 7 fathoms, regular soundings. | 

Tbe ship, Laurel, from Tringany, worked to the southward through this Inner Channel, on the 18th and 
19th of September, 1788, and was under sail part of the night, when to the northward of Pulo Tingy. The 
Asia, and Sarah, from China, bound to Bombay, passed along the Malay coast, through this Inner Channel on 
the 26th and 27th of September, 1803; these ships, prudently anchored during the night, when in the narrow 
part of the channel among the islands. 

The Margaret, on the 20th September, 1802, worked to the southward between Pulo Tingy and the main, 
standing im to the shore within 4 amile in 5} fathoms, and off to 9 and 10 fathoms. 
Ff 2 
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Captain Purefoy, in a gale at N. E., ran under 1 of them, which he called Shelter Island; 
here, he remained at anchor in smooth water, until the gale became moderate and the wea- 
ther clear. 


x 


puloVarea, PULO VARELA, in about lat. 3° 16’ N. bearing N..W. 10 leagues from the North 

ne rock2@¢ end of Pulo Timoan, is a barren rock 3 or 4 leagues from the main, crowned with a few 

se. bushes, which may be discerned about 5 leagues off. There is a ledge of rocks even with 
the water’s edge, about 1 or 2 miles N. by E. 4 E. from Pulo Varela, on which the sea breaks 
in bad weather; and about 2 leagues to the N. Eastward of it, there is a rocky bank with 
overfalls, the exact position of which is not well known, but probably it is not dangerous, 
for the least water on it is thought to be about 6 fathoms. 

It appeared to be this bank, that we got upon in the Anna, on the 9th of October, 1803, 
on our passage from China. We ‘were in 17 fathoms at sun-set, Pulo Timoan in sight 
bearing S.S. E. 4 E., stood S. W. by S. with the wind S. Easterly, shoaling gradually to 13 
fathoms at 9 P. M. and tacked: when about, steering E.4N., shoaled to 9 fathoins hard 
bottom, then 2 casts of 7 fathoms rocky, next cast 15 fathoms, and for a short tine afterward 
had overfalls from 11 to 13 fathoms, then deepened gradually in soft soundings. By compu- 
tation from our observations on the preceding and following days, this bank where we had 7 
fathoms, is in lat. 3° 20’ N: and bears N. 40° W., from the North end of Pulo Timoan about 
11 leagues; but as Pulo Varela could not be discerned, and being night, we had not the 
means of determining the exact situation. This 1s probably the same bank that the 
General Elliot ts said to have anchored upon, about 3 leagues E.4N. from Pulo Varela, 
which by examining with her boats, was thought to extend North and South about 3 miles, 
and to be about 4 a mile in breadth. She had 18 fathoms before getting on the edge of the 
bank, and the least water found upon it was 6 fathoms coral rock. Betwixt it and Pulo Va- 
rela, regular soundings were found, 13 and 14 fathoms sandy bottom, and in some places 
mud. The bank will be avoided, by keeping out in 20 or 22 fathoms. 

ann leds The channel along the coast, inside of Pulo Varela, is very safe; for although the bot- 
"tom is hard sand in some places, the soundings are generally pretty regular, about 11 or 12 
fathoms near the island and the rock to the northward of it, shoaling gradually toward the 

main. 

In lat. 3° 51’N. and 50 miles West of Pulo Aor, Captain W. Owen, on the 2d of Octo- 

ber, 1807, at 3 A. M. steering S. by E. 3 E. shoaled from 13 to 11, 9, 8, and 73 fathoms, 
hauled out E.S. E. and deepened fast to 8, 10, 12, and 16 fathoms: being night when he 
got these shoal soundings, the situation assigned to them is by computation. _ : 


gatconot EAST COAST OF MALAY, from Point Romania to opposite Pulo Varela, is mostly 
wy" Jow and woody; its general direction is N. N. Westward, and when clear of Romania Reef, 
safe to approach by the lead. About 9 leagues to the North-West of Pulo Varela, in lat. 
3° 31’N. Pahan or Pahang River is situated, formerly a place of considerable trade. On 
the 11th of September, 1803, the Generous Friends anchored in 8 fathoms in Pahan Road, 
and observed the lat. 3°31’N. ‘Tingoram, a large and deep bay with 3 islets in it, lies 
about 12 leagues farther North in lat. 4° 12’ N., in which the depths decrease regularly to 7 
fathoms mud. Between Pulo Varela and Tingoram Bay, the coast is in general safe to ap- 
proach to 8 or 7 fathoms; but there are frequently overfalls of 1 or 2 fathoms in the offing, 
on ridges that lie parallel to the coast; and there are some spots of 7 or 8 fathoms sand and 
gravel, with 9 fathoms inside of them. | | 
From Tingoram, the coast extends about 11 leagues N. by W. and North, to Pakango 
River, forming several sandy bays: a chain of mountains commences inland, nearly abreast 
of Pulo Varela, which converges toward the coast at Tingoram, then extends along it nearly 
to Tringany. The North point of Pakango River, is a bluff headland, and bold to approach. 
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PULO BRALA, or CAPAS de MER, in lat. 4° 47’ N. lon. 103° 37’ E. by chronometer, Geo. 
l 


distant about 6 or 64 leagues off the main, is of considerable size, and may be seen 10 or 1 
leagues: when it bears S. 8° W. its summit is flat, but appears in hummocks when bearing 
S. W. and Westward. There is a black rock, 1 or 2 miles distant from its southern extre- 
mity; and the islet Capas Laut with 2 or 3 rocks near it, lie about 2 leagues North from its 
northern extremity; which render a close approach to Pulo Brala, dangerous in the night. 
Betwixt this island and the coast opposite, about Pakango River, the soundings are irregular 
in some places, and the bottom rocky, or sandy; but in other places, regular soundings are 
found over a bottom of soft mud. The channel is wide and safe, by not borrowing under 
11 or 10 fathoms toward the main, nor nearer to Pulo Brala than 19 or 20 fathoms. The 
depths outside of this island, are 34 and 35 fathoms to the N. E. and Eastward of it, at 4 
and 5 leagues distance. | 


site of 


Brala; 


PULO CAPAS de TERRE, or CAPAS DANAT, in lat. 5° 15’ N. about 34 leagues Palo Capas 


S. Eastward from Tringany Road, called sometime Little Capas, lies near the main, 12 or 
13 leagues N. W. from Pulo Brala; it is rather low, and there is no safe channel for ships 


between it and the shore. 


TRINGANY RIVER’S ENTRANCE, in lat. 5° 21'N., lon. 103° 4’ E., bears about Geo. ste of 


N.N. W. 12 or 13 leagues from Pakango River, and is a place of considerable trade, where 
pepper and sometimes a little gold is procured. Hitherto, ships have been in no danger of 
surprise from the inhabitants of this place, for the Rajah and the Government of Tringany, 
are more friendly to strangers than those of other Malay Ports. Water, provision, fruits, 
and vegetables, may be procured. The best anchorage for large ships, is in 7 fathoms, with 
the flagstaff S. W. by W., Redang Islands N. 3 W. to N. N. W. 4 W., Pulo Capas de Terre 
S. E. 358. 3 or 4 leagues, about 2 or 24 miles from the mouth of the river. Small ships, 
may anchor farther in shore, in 5 fathoms. The road of Tringany is considered safe from 
March to September, but it is prudent to leave it before the equinox, although the gales 
from N. Eastward seldom are experienced until after the 15th of October; these gales gene- 
rally commence at westward, and veer round to N. E. | 


t Redang Is- 


REDANG ISLANDS, are mostly high, and form an extensive chain along the coast Rete! 
from lat. 5° 33’ N. to about lat. 6° 4’ N.; the channel betwixt them and the main is thought channels 


to be safe, with 12 to 9 fathoms water; but that between the innermost and the outer ones, 
has 16 and 17 fathoms in it, and better known. The Great Redang in about lat. 5° 50’ N. 
is high, of considerable extent, having a harbour fit for small vessels formed at its S. E. part, 
betwixt it and another contiguous island, in which the depths are from 23 to 5 fathoms. 
The soundings in the channel betwixt the Great Redang Island and the main, are regular, 
deepening from the latter, to 17 fathoms sand and shells, with the Redang bearing from 
N. E. by N. toS.E. by E., distant 2 miles. Pulo Lantinga is 23 or 3 leagues to the N. W. 
of Great Redang, and the soundings mid-channel between them are 23 and 24 fathoms ; at 
14 mile from the N. E. side of Pulo Lantinga, the depth is 17 fathoms. Pulo Printian in 


lat. 6° 4’ N. distant about 6 or 7 leagues to the W. N. Westward of Great Redang, consists _ 


of 2 high islands, separated by a narrow gut at their southern extremities, but opening into 
a large bay to the northward. This bay is open to N. E. or Northerly winds, but well 
sheltered trom the 8. W, monsoon ; the soundings decrease regularly from 15 fathoms at the 
entrance, to 5 and 4 fathoms close to the shores on each side, and to 6 fathoms close to a 
ridge of rocks at the bottom of the bay. Turtle are got in the sandy bay, on the N. E. side, 
and large scollops, which Captain Cheminant, (who went into this bay in 1789, with the 
Warren Fiastings, in company with a fleet of Proas belonging to the Rajab of Tringany) 


be 


em. 
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found to be very good refreshments. Off the N. E. part of the northernmost island, there 
are 4 small isles, 1 of them remarkable, by having a round bluff aspect. 


Celaptan and CALANTAN RIVER, in about lat. 6° 14/ N. and 8 or 9 leagues W. N. W., or N. W. 

ent. by W. 4 W. from Pulo Printian, is under the government of Tringany, where ships some- 
times touch to procure pepper; the bar of the river is shoal, and a number of sand banks 
lie inside, on which boats will ground. In the road at anchor, in 5% fathoms mud, the ob- 
served lat. 6° 18’ N.,* with the river bearing South, extremes of the coast from S. E. by E, 
4 E. to Tanjong Datoo N. W. by W. 4 W. off shore about 3 miles. The coast from abreast 
of the Redang islands to this place, may be borrowed on to 7 fathoms, soft regular sound- 
ings: from Calantan, it stretches westward into the Gulf of Siam, but is very imperfectly 
known beyond that place; for although formerly there was a considerable trade carried on 
betwixt Siam and various parts of India, it has been discontinued nearly for these last 20 
years ; and few ships have entered the gulf during this period, owing to the desolated state 

. of the Kingdom of Siam, by frequent wars. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS TO, and FROM SIAM: COAST 
of CAMBODIA ;xy PULO OBY, PULO CONDORE, and 
adjacent ISLANDS, with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Tosa tron COMING from the southward, bound to Siam in the S. W. monsoon, keep out in 24 or 


the south 


ward to Sim 2.5 fathoms after leaving Pulo Timoan until you pass Pulo Varela: or pass inside of these 

mensuon. islands at discretion, if the weather be favorable. Afterward, steer along the coast inside of 
Pulo Brala, as the wind hangs sometimes far westerly; and proceed through the channel 
betwixt the outer and inner Redang Islands, keeping inside of the great 1, then on the 
N. E. sides of Pulo Lantinga and Pulo Printian. 

If you pass outside of the Redang Islands, haul in for the main after rounding them, and 
proceed along the coast at a moderate distance, which stretches between N.W. and 
W.N.W. to Cape Patani in about lat.7°4’ N. From Calantan to this place, the coast is 
low, forming several bays, with some contiguous islands; inland, the country is generally 

Patani Cape hilly, or mountainous. In about lat. 7° 19’ N. and 14 leagues from Cape Patani, lies Pulo 
Lozin, an islet or rock, which should not be approached in the S. W. monsoon, for it is ad- 
visable to keep within a moderate distance of the western coast; the soundings about 2 
leagues inside of Pulo Lozin are 26 and 27 fathoms, decreasing regularly toward Cape Pa- 

and Bay, tani to 8 fathoms. Patani Bay, is to the westward of the Cape, and must not be ap- 
proached on the eastern side, being very shoal; the anchorage is on the West side, whcre 
the bottom is soft. This was formerly a place of considerable trade,f but at present it is 
not frequented. 


* This latitude was observed by Captain Benners of an American ship; but on the 3d of September, 1802, 
the Margaret anchored in } less 5 fathoms in Calantan Road, with the River’s mouth bearing W. by S., off shore 
2 miles, the nearest of the Redang Islands, or Pulo Printian E. S. E., and observed in lat. 6° 11'N, | 

+ By the Formosas’s Journal, it will be seen that 2 detached islets or rocks, exist in this place. “On the 8th of 
November, 1679, passed near 2 rocks, that lie E, 4S, and W. ! N. of each other distant about 8 miles, in lat. 
7° 17' N. which are not so far off shore, as placed in the charts, nor can they be seen above 4 miles from the deck, 
and the soundings about them are 26 to 28 fathoms mud. The island laid down for them goes by the name of 
Pulo Cosyn, but they are Pulo Cosyn’s, in regard they are 2 very dangerous rocks.” 

¢ The Company’s ship, Globe, anchored in Patani Road, in June, 1612, sailed for Siam in August, returned 
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From the West side of Patani Bay, steer along the coast in 12 or 14 fathoms, and _pre- 
serve the same depths in passing the Large Island TANTALAM, which appears as part of Toland Tanta. 
the coast in coming from the eastward; but Ligor Bay, forms a deep concavity, on the West — 
side of its northern extremity. 


PULO CARA, in about lat. 8° 29’ N. and 7 or 74 leagues to the eastward of the North pato cars 
point of the Island Tantalam, is formed of a group of 3 islands near each other; the nor- 
thernmost and largest, has on the S. W. side a sandy bay, where there ¢s satd to be a run of 
fresh water. The southernmost is only a large rock, of white appearance when viewed from 
that direction,-and about 2 cables’ lengths from its southern extremity, there is a flat rock, 
near the water's edge. The channel inside of these islands is safe, having from 14 to 18 fa- 
thoms water about mid-way betwixt them and the N. E. end of Tantalam. 


PULO CARNOM, bearing about N. N. W. distant 32 leagues from Pulo Cara, seems pastocarnom 
at first sight like 2 islands, the mountain that forms it having a low gap, only perceptible 
at a short distance. The soundings are 18 to 20 fathoms, steering in the fair track between 
these islands ; before reaching Pulo Carnom, the LARCHIN Islands will be seen to the rerevia 
westward contiguous to the coast, consisting of a considerable group of small islands and ™*™ 
rocks, and to the S. Eastward of them, the high land of Point Carson The passage is to 
the eastward of Pulo Carnom, which may be approached occasionally within 2 or 3 miles, in 
10 to 12 fathoms water. | | 


PULO SANCORI, about 7 leagues N. W. by N. from Pulo Carnom, is nearly of equal puto saacor 
height; and Pulo Bardia, about 8 leagues farther in the same direction, is also a high island Bardia.” 
adjacent to the main. These islands need not be approached, but from Pulo Carnon, steer 
a North course-toward Cin Point, in about lat. 12° N., bearing nearly N. 3 E. from it about cin point, 
40 leagues: the high mountains close over this point, make it visible at a great distance, and ** 
there are 2 small islands adjoining to the extreme point, which has a bay on each side. 
From abreast of the bay on the North side of the point, the coast extends about N.N. E., 
having good soundings at a moderate distance; there is no danger in coasting along, until 
the road of Pepery is approached, to the southward of which, a bank ts satd to project about 
4 leagues from the shore, requiring the lead to be kept going. - If you do not stop at Pepery 
Road, after passing the bank mentioned, steer N. E. by E. and E. N E. about 7 leagues, to 
anchor off Siam Bar, making proper allowance for the tides. 


MENAM, or SIAM RIVER, falls into the sea by several branches; the land that sepa- Gee. site of 
rates them is low, and cannot be seen above $ leagues off, but it is a little more elevated at 4 Bw. 
the eastern branch, by which it may be known. ‘This is the best navigable channel, although 
the bar has on it, only 8 or 9 feet at low tide, and projects about 14 league out from the en- 
trance; there is 17 or 18 feet on it at high water spring tides, and 19 or 20 feet in Septem- 
ber, October, and November, when the river inundates the low country by the rains. The 
entrance of the river is in lat. 13° 30° N., about lon. 101° 15’ E., and the anchorage is to the 
southward of the Bar, about 3 or 4 leagues off, in any depth thought proper; under 3 fa- 
thoms, the bottom becomes hard toward the fishing stakes. 


JUTHIA, the principal city, is in lat. 14° 18’ N., about 24 leagues up the river; and the 
city of Bankok is about 10 leagues up, built upon an Island. The deepest water on the 
bar, is to bring the entrance of the river N.1 W., then steer direct for it, but a vessel in- 


from thence in a paseage of 8 days to Patani in November, where she remained during the N. E. monsoon ; she 
sailed again in March 1613, for Siam, returned to Patani in September; and finally departed from the gulf of 
Siam, for Malacca strait, in October. 
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tending to proceed into the river, ought to procure a pilot. A little way inside, on the eas- 
tern bank, there is a fishing village and guard-house, where all vessels bound up the river 
land their guns, ammunition, &c. From hence, the navigation is very safe to Bankok, and 
the soundings regular from 6 to 9 fathoms mud. 

Although Europeans have discontinued the trade with this place, owing to the impo- 
verished state of the country, and the delay occasioned by being obliged to remain to retail 
their merchandise ; there is still, however, a great trade carricd on in large junks from Siam, 
to China, Cochin-China, and several of the Malay ports. — 

To sail from From Siam, ships bound to the southward, generally depart in the N. E. monsoon: if they 
N.E.mon- sail for Malacca Strait before the middle of September, a tedious passage may be expected; 
| and jn such case, the coast ought to be kept aboard the whole of the way to the reef off 
Point Romania, in order to benefit by any favorable shifts of wind from the land, or to pre- 

serve anchorage in moderate depths, when winds and currents are adverse, which will often 

_ happen befare October. When easterly winds blow strong, the current sets into the Gulf 
Carrents, Of Siam, along the western shore; at all other times, the freshes from the rivers produce an 
outset to S. E. or Eastward. And this current sets frequently from 20 to 30 miles per day 

to the eastward in the strength of the S. W. monsoon, when the entrance of the gulf is open. 


Cape Tiant = 6S CAPE LIANT, in about lat. 12°27’ N. distant 21 or 22 leagues S. by E. from Siam 

seus Bar, is a projecting headland on the East side of the gulf, having groups of islands on both 

guiling diree sides of it, which are considered safe to approach; and the whole of the eastern coast, is for- 
tified by an extensive chain, or groups of islands of various sizes. Cancao River, in about 
lat. 10° 5’ N. to the eastward of Pulo Way, was formerly a Chinese Colony, and a place of 
some trade. 

Departing from Siam Bar in the N. E. monsoon, steer a course to pass near Cape Liant 
and the circumjacent islands, increasing the depth gradually to 15 or 16 fathoms; from 
abreast of the cape, steer about S. E. by 8. for Pulo Way in lat. 9°55’ N., which are high 
islands, safe to approach. Proceeding from Cape Liant, the depths regularly increase over 
a mud bottom, to 35 and 45 fathoms in sight of Pulo Way: if these islands are not seen 
when in their latitude, and the depth be from 45 to 50 fathoms, haul up I. S, Eastward to 
get a sight of Pulo Panjang, in about lat. 9° 5'N.. to the westward of which, at 5 leagues 
distance, the depths are 28 or 30 fathoms. It is advisable to make this island, although 
Pulo Way has been previously seen, which is high, encompassed with several islets, and 
having brought it to bear about North, steer about S. by E. 4 E. for Pulu Aor, if bound to 
Malacca or Banca Straits. In case of a westerly current, the lead will be a sufficient guide 
to prevent getting near the coast, which ought not to be approached i this season to the 
northward of Pulo Brala; nor will it be advisable to see any Jand betore making Pulo Ti- 
moan or Pulo Aor, unless you pass through any of the channels to the westward of these 
islands. 


To sail from 


siam, inthe Lf you depart from Siam Bar in the §. W. monsoon, keep along the West side of the gulf, 

xen. then work to the southward in the vicinity of the Malay Coast, if bound to the straits of 
Banca or Malacca. If bound to China, Cochin-China, or Manilla, steer to. pass along the 
West coast of the gulf as far as Cin Point, then steer S. E. to get a sight of Pulo Panjang, 
attending to the currents, which generally set eastward in this season; if this island is not 
discernible when in its latitude, an easterly course may be steered, until it 1s seen. 

Having passed Pulo Panjang, steer a S. E. course for Pulo Oby, di-tant from the former 
about 20 leagues, which ought be rounded on the South side at a, muderate distance, on ac- 
count of the ledge of rocks off it, having 17 fathoms water close to. From Pulo Panjang, in 
the track steering toward Pulo Oby, the water shoals from 25 to 19 and 13 fathoms near the 
latter; and on the N. W. side of this island, it shoals quickly from 15 to 5 fathoms, soft blue 
mud, mixed with gravel. 
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PULO OBY, in lat. 8° 25’ N., lon. 104° 54’ E. by chronometers, distant about 5 leagues Geo. site of 
nearly South, from the S. W. point of Cambodia, which bounds the entrance of Siam Gulf Watering 
on the East side, is several miles in extent, and formed of different hills ; but the mountain oe 
in the centre of the island, being higher than the other hills, may be discerned 15 or 16 
leagues. There are a few families here, banished from the continent, who subsist on ve- 
getables and maize, which they cultivate. A stream of fresh water issues from the top of 
the mountain, and descending on the North side of the island, empties itself into the sea at 
the landing place on that side, where a ship may conveniently fill 100 butts of water ina 
day; but the best anchorage during the S. W. monsoon, is on the East side of the island, 
opposite to a small bay, and to the northward of a small island that hes off the S. E. end of 
Pulo Oby. Exclusive of this small island, there is a Ledge of Rocks bearing E. S. E. } S. 
from the S. W. extremity of Pulo Oby, distant 3 or 4 miles, about 40 fathoms in length, and 
only the height of a ship’s hull above water, with 17 fathoms within $ a cable’s length, and 


it is dangerous to approach in the night. 


PULO OBY FALSE, about 9 or 10 leagues to the N. N. W. of the former, and 5 or 6 Fale oy, 
leagues westward from the S. W. point of Cambodia, is a considerable isle, with some small co =die- 
ones around ; and a reef projects from the S. E. end of the principal island. To the S. East- 
ward of the point of Cambodia, a shoal flat stretches out a great way from the coast, but 
there is a very safe channel with 6 to 8 or 9 fathoms, inside of Pulo Oby, and Pulo Oby 
False, betwixt them and the flat that fronts the coast. The tides are regular, and set strong neces. 
East and West betwixt Pulo Oby and the main, except when obstructed by strong winds. In 
the dry season, there are junks employed carrying water from that island to the adjacent con- 
tinent, where it is a scarce article at times. | 

From Pulo Oby, if bound to Manilla, steer to pass on the South side of Pulo Condore, 1 sit trom 

bearing E. § N. from Pulo Oby, distant 109 miles, taking care in the night to give a proper Masille. 
birth to the Brothers, for the westernmost is a Bare Rock, not much elevated above water. 
From Pulo Condore, steer to pass on the South side of Pulo Sapata, and from this island 
N. E. until in lat. 12° N.; being then to the northward of the shoals, steer direct for Manilla 
Bay. Ships crossing from the Redang Islands toward the coast of Cambodia in March, 
ought to keep well to the eastward if possible; for the current sets to the westward about 
Pulo Oby, into the gulf of Siam during that month, and the winds prevail at East and 
E. N. Eastward. . 

Ships coming from the southward, in the S. W. monsoon, and bound to Cambodia River, To spproscn 
should endeavour to see Pulo Oby, or at least make the coast well to the westward; those River, ana 
bound to Cape St. James’ Bay, at the entrance of Sai-Gon River, ought to pass on the West Bay, iw the 

side of Pulo Condore, for the wind sometimes hangs far to the westward. In a direct line som 
from Pulo Brala to Pulo Oby, the depths decrease from 35 fathoms, pretty regularly to 20 
fathoms when the latter is bearing about North or N. N. W. 6 to 8 leagues. If Pulo Con- 

dore is approached from 8S. Westward, the depths will decrease to 19 or 18 fathoms when it 
bears about N. E., distant 20 leagues; afterward, 18 and 17 fathoms regular soundings will *"“"™ 
continue, steering close up to it on this bearing. 

After rounding Pulo Oby, if bound for Cambodia River, haul to the northward until near 
the coast, then proceed along it to the N. Eastward, keeping soundings from 8 to 10 fathoms. 

All the coast of Cambodia, from the S. W. point to the N. E. extremity, is very low land, coas ot 
inundated by the sea at times ; and in most parts, the trees are just discerned nearly level (in shiny 
with the water’s edge, from the deck of a large ship, at the distance of 33 or 4 leagues. The giver?“ 
shoal banks which line the coast, project out 3 or 4 leagues from it in some places, having 
23 and 3 fathoms sand on them, and 6 to 7 fathoms near their edges. The soundings are 
very regular in the offing, and decrease daa in depth, until the edges of the shore banks 
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are approached ; then from 9 or 8 fathoms, the water shoals suddenly in somé places ;* the 
bottoin near the edges of the banks, and also a considerable way to seaward, 1s mostly fine 
sand and ouze. | 

As the coast 1s very low, without any conspicuous marks, it becomes necessary for a vessel 
bound to Cambodia River, to borrow on the edges of the banks sometimes to 5, or even to 
4 fathoms; but in doing so, great caution is tequisite in a vessel of considerable burthen. 
Coasting along in 5 or 6 fathoms, the entrance of a river may be seen, where the trees ap- 
pear higher than in other parts of the coast; from which Cambodia River bears about 
BE. N. E. 20 or 22 leagues. Steering from hence N.N. Eastward in the direction of the 
coast, the mouth of another river will be discerned; and the coast there, takes an easterly 
direction as far as the river Cambodia. 

As the coast here, is very low, destitute of any particular mark, it must be approached 


pretty close to observe its bearing, and when it changes from East to N. Eastward, the en- 
trance of Cambodia River will be abreast. 


CAMBODIA RIVER, disembogues into the sea by 3 principal branches; thé western- 
most being the proper one for ships, its entrance in about lat.9°34'N., and 18 leagues 
N. by W. from Pulo Condore. The sands projecting a considerable way to seaward, render 
the navigation into the river difficult, particularly as they are liable to shift; it is therefore, 
prudent, to anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms outside, until a pilot can be procured, if you intend to 
proceed over the bar, the depth on which, is said to be 14 to 18 feet hard sand, at high 
water spring tides.—| Cambodia city or town, is nearly 80 leagues up the river, the trade to 
which, has been long discontinued by Europeans, and since the country became subject to 
the government of Cochin-china, the trade of Cambodia has been transferred to Sai-Gon. 

From the western branch of Cambodia River, the coast stretches N. Eastward to the next 
branch, which is narrow, and called the Eastern Channel; thence northward to the third 
branch, called the Japanese Channel, off which lies a small island called Crab Island. The 
coast about the mouths of Cambodia River, may be approached to 6 or 7 fathoms; the 
soundings are very regular, and a sufficient guide in the night, the bottom being uniformly 
soft. Betwixt Crab Island and Cape St. James’, the coast continues low, forming a great 
concavity, with a shoal bank lining it, and projecting a great way out from the low islands 
which separate the different mouths of Sai-Gon River. : : 


PULO CONDORE (the centre) is in lat. 8°40’ N., lon. 106° 49’ E. by mean of tfany 
observations : by chronometers, I made it 2° 74’ East of Pulo Aor, and Captain Shepherd- 
son, made it 7° 2’ West from Grand Ladrone by chronometer.{ The principal island of the 
group, under this name, is about 3 leagues in length N. EZ. and S. W., from 2 to 4 miles mn 
breadth, encompassed by several islands much smaller, which are mostly all high, and co- 
vered with trees. The large island is formed of a ridge of high mountains,§ and inhabited 
by people from Cambodia and Cochin-china, who continue tributary to that government ; 
they reside in a village on the S. E. side of the island, where the Great Bay || is situated. 


* In the Anna, from China, working along this coast, in September, 1803, we had 9} and 9 fathoms regular 
Soundings for upward of an hour, steering W.N. W. and at noon observed in lat 8° 58’ N. the entrance of a 
river visible from the poop bearing W. 3 N. the low coast nearly level with the horizon ftom the deck, had then 
from 9 to 8 fathoms at a cast, the helm was immediately put down, and had 7} fathoms in the stays. 

+ The company’s ships, which traded to Cambodia in the 16th century, frequently got aground in the river, 
and it appears always to have been an intricate navigation for large ships. | 

t Lieut. Ross, in the company’s surveying ship, Discovery, made Pulo Condore 2° 3’ East of Pulo Aor, aud 7° 
43’ W. of Grand Ladrone by good chronometers. 

§ The highest part of Pulo Condore is about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, by geometrical computations, 
for we saw it from the quarter deck of the Anna, when 50 miles distant, just visible above the horizon. 

| The English settled, and built a fort here in 1702; and a few years afterward, were mostly all cut off in 
the night, by Maccassar soldiers in their employ. : 
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This bay is fronted by several islands to the South and eastward, with soundings in it from 6 
to 14 fathoms, but is rather exposed to easterly winds. There are 3 passages into it, that 
betwixt the South point of Condore and the small isles adjacent, is very narrow ; that betwixt 
the East end of Condore and the islands opposite, has the deepest water ; the other, fronting 
the bay on the 8. E. side, is widest, with 4, 5, 6 and 7 fathoms water; and in entering it, 
the White Button and island on the N. E. side, should be approached, for there the deepest 
water is found. The village is on a plain at the bottom of the bay, and the inhabitants sub- 
sist chiefly on yams, pumpkins, fruits, and fish: the chicf of the village has iustructions 
from the King of Cochin-china, to furnish pilots to ships that touch there, and are bound to 
Cape St. James’ Bay. — 

The harbour of Pulo Condore, is formed betwixt the West end of the principal island, ana mae 
and an adjoining high island, called sometimes Little Condore, the S. E. point of which nearly ”“” 
joins to the principal one, but they are separated about $a league to the northward, at which part 
is the entrance of the harbour: here, the depths are 10 and 9 fathoms mud, decreasing gra- 
dually to 5, 4 and 3 fathoms near the flat that occupies the bottom of the harbour, which is 
dry at low water. This harbour is well sheltered by the surrounding hills, and fresh water 
may be procured on the East side at a small bay, that on the western shore being brackish ; 
the tide rises 3 or 4 feet, high water at 3 hours on full and change of the moon. On the 
North side of the entrance, there are some islands with a passage between the outermost and 
the others: near 1 league E. N. E. from the N. E. end of Pulo Condore, there is a barren 
white rock. These islands abound with timber, but there are no articles of trade to be pro- 
cured: the soil being generally dry and unfruitful, the country unhealthy, and abounding 
with reptiles, there is no inducement for strangers to visit this place ; consequently, few ships 
touch here. About 15 leagues S. E. from Pulo Condore, the variation was 1° 40! Easterly 
in 1805, and it appears to be at present from 1° to 2° Easterly, all over the China Sea. 


BROTHERS, are 2 sinall islands, about 24 or 3 miles from each other, and are on the prothers. 
same line, bearing E. N. E. 2 N. and opposite. The westernmost is a Barren Rock, (not 
more conspicuous than Pedro Branco at the entrance of Sincapour Strait) having high break- - 
ers on its eastern side, during blowing weather. The easternmost Brother is a high round 
islet, with trees on its summit, bearing W. by S, from the centre of Pulo Condore, distant 


8 leagues. 


lings 


SOUNDINGS, in a direct line from the Brothers toward Pulo Oby, are mostly 14 and soma 
15 fathoms, very regular; from 13 fathoms close to the Brothers on the inside, shoaling gra- these 
dually toward the coast of Cambodia; 17 or 18 fathoms about 4 leagues outside ‘of the Bro- ""~ 
thers; 13 and 12 fathoms within 2 miles of them on the East and N. E: sides, deepening to 
17 fathoms close to Pulo Condore. When Pulo Condore bears N. by E. and North about 
10 leagues, the soundings are 19 and 18 fathoms; when N. W. 7 or 8 leagues, 20 to 21 fa- 
thoms; West 12 leagues, 24 fathoms ; West 20 leagues, 27 fathoms; and there seems to be 
soundings as far to the eastward, as to touch an imaginary line drawn from Pulo Sapata to 
the Natunas. Rounding Pulo Condore on the South and 8. E. sides within 2 to 3 iniles dis- 
tance, we carried regularly 17 fathoms; at the same distance from the East end of it, had 
18 fathoms. From 18 fathoms near the White Rock off tlie N. E. end of Pulo Condore, 
the soundings continue between 19 and 17 fathoms in a direct line to Cape St. James, until 
that headland is approached. From Pulo Condore steering direct for the Great Catwick, 
the depths increase very slowly until within 12 or 15 leagues of the latter, then rather 
quicker from 30 or 34, to 45 and 50 fathoms near the Catwick. 
Although the soundings are in general very regular around Pulo Condore, to a great dis- 
tance in every direction, there appear to be, nevertheless, some coral banks to the N. East- 
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ward, in the track toward the coast of Tsiompa, and 1 to the southward, probably none 
of them are covered with less than 5 or 6 fathoms water. 


CHARLOTTE’S BANK, is the first of these, situated in lat. 7°11’ North, lon. 107° 
36’ East, or 54 miles East of Pulo Condore, by chronometer, which Captain Askwith, got 
upon in the Charlotte, on the 20th of September, 1807, returning from China to Bombay: 
they passed within 6 leagues of Pulo Condore, on the preceding day, and got upon the bank 
= 10 A. M.; the least water found on it was 3 less 5 fathoms, coral rock, and 40 fathoms 
close to. 

“ Steering South, under close reefs, blowing a strong gale at W.S. W., at 10 A. M. coral 
rocks were perceived under the ship; the helm was immediately put a weather, to ware, and 
had 4 less 5 fathoms with the deep sea lead, when before the wind. In coming to the wind 
on the other tack, there was so little water apparently under the bow, that I expected the 
ship would have struck in pitching: when round, had 8 fathoms; and from the fore-yard, a 
small spot appeared to the southward, with less water. From the poop, this coral bank ap- 
peared to extend about 24 miles to the southward, and to the eastward 14 mile ; in standing 
to the N. W., deepened fast to 40 fathoms.” | 

On the 15th of December, 1813, Lieut. Ross, remained 16 hours at anchor on this bank, 


_ while the boats were sounding over it, which was found to extend about 3 miles East and 
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West, and 14 mile North and South, broadest at the western part: the least depth found, 
was 64 fathoms, on the N. W. point, where the water is discoloured. The lat. of the bank 
observed at anchor was 7° 5’ 25° N., lon. 107° 39’ E., or 3° 22/ East from the East point of 
Pulo Aor by chronometers. This bank will be avoided, by keeping under 30 fathoms water 
when passing its parallel. There is a bank of hard ground in lat. 7° 0’ N., lon. 107° 29! E. 
by mean of 4 chronometers, on which Capt. F. Pellew, in H. M.S. Pheton had 12 and 14 
fathoms, steering N. E. by N. 2 miles; probably the Charlotte’s Bank. 


LAUREL’S BANKS, 2 in number, were sounded upon by Captain Cheminant, in the 


ship Laurel, on his passage to China, in April, 1787 ; they had 9 fathoms coral rocks on the 


western part of 1 of these banks, which was the least water; 22 to 24 fathoms near its 
edge, and he made it in lat.9°30’ N. A few days before, they shoaled suddenly from 29 
and 28, to 17 fathoms rocks on the N. W. edge of another bank, in lat. 9°27’ N. computed 
from noon observation, probably part of the former bank. To the N. N. Westward of these 
banks, in about lat. 10° 4’ N. they shoaled suddenly from 21 and 20, to 13 and 12 fathoms 
rocks, upon another bank. As‘the weather was unfavorable, and the ship beating against a 
N. E. wind, the true situation of these banks could not be ascertained, but they hie S. East- 
ward from Cape St. James’; and it is possible, that the southernmost bank was the Royal 
Bishop’s Shoal, as the latitude when the ship got upon it, was not correctly known. 


ROYAL BISHOP’S BANK, or SHOAL, is a rocky bank of considerable extent; the 
soundings near its edges are 32 and 34 fathoms to the S. E. and southward, 26 and 24 fa- 
thoms to the 8. W., and 29 and 30 fathoms to the N. Westward: from 10 to 17 fathoms 
rocky bottom, are the common depths found upon it, and the least water 1s ae to be 7 
or 8 fathoms. The Gunjavar got on it at noon in lat. 9°48’ N. and 403 miles West from 
Pulo Sapata, by chronometer; the Murad-Bux, was on its southern part in lat. 9° 40’ N. and 
1° 39’ E. from Pulo Condore, by chronometer ; so, it appears to be about 3 leagues in length 
North and South, and in lon. 108°214/ E. bearing W.S. W. from Pulo Sapata, distant 
44 miles. 

- It appears to have been upon the western edge of this bank, that the ship, Udney, got 
suddenly into shoal soundings at midnight, on the 8th of May, 1809, when bound from 
Bengal to Manilla. She was steering N. Eastward with a light easterly breeze, in soundings 
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from 24 to 26 fathoms, and from this depth (the lead being hove only once every hour) had 
7 fathoms, tacked immediately, the ship just having steerage way ; next cast had ]1 fathoms, 
then 14 fathoms coral, soon after 27 and 28 fathoms. When she tacked in 7 fathoms, her 
situation by computation from the preceding and following noon observations, was in lat. 9° 
473’ N., len. 108° 8’ E. by chronometer. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS for the COAST of TSIOMPA |; 
DANGERS adjacent, PULO CEICER DE MER, PULO 
SAPATA, CATWICKS, and contiguous CHANNELS. 
_ 


CAPE ST. JAMES, in lat. 10° 16'41° N., lon. 107° 4’ 15” E., or 1°58’ 15" West* from Geo. ate of 
Pulo Sapata by chronometers, bearing from Pulo Condore N. 14° E., distant 33 leagues, ea 
forms the eastern boundary of the bay and channel leading to Sai-Gon River. It is the first 
high land seen in coming from S. Westward, the whole of the coast from hence to the gulf 
of Siam, being very low drowned land: the mountain that forms the cape is intersected by 
low gaps, and appears like 3 islands when first seen at the distance of 10 or 11-leagues ; but 
on a near approach, the low land that forms these divisions, is perceived. 

When bound to Cape St. James’ Bay, in the S. W. monsoon, pass to the westward of Pulo 7 approach 
Condore, having previously made allowance for a current setting out of the gulf of Siam, into the bay. 
whilst crossing the entrance of that gulf. When the body of Pulo Condore is bearing about 
South, steer North, or N. 3 W. ifan easterly current prevail, which will soon bring you on 
the edge of the bank that fronts the mouths of Cambodia River, and extends to the entrance 
of Sai-Gon River. Steer then northward along the edge of the Lank, keeping in 8 or 9, to 
11 or 12 fathoms: if the water shoal under 7 or 8 fathoms, haul to the eastward, and it will 
immediately deepen, the soundings being regular on the edge of the bank. When Cape St. 

James’ is approached within 6 or 7 miles, with the wind westerly, steer along the edge of the 
bank in 7 to 9 fathoms, until the cape bear about N. E. then stand for it, and keep within 
14 or 1 mile of the land, in proceeding to the anchorage in the bay. About 4 or 5 miles 
South froin the pitch of the Cape, there is a Small Bank on which Captain Purefoy had 3 
fathoms hard ground; the preceding track to the westward of it, has been recommended with 

a scant wind, to prevent getting to leeward of the cape. With aS. W. or Southerly wind, 
pass to the eastward of the Small Bank, by bringing the cape to bear N. N. W. when 3 or 

4 leagues distant, and steer for it on that bearing; when it is approached, keep near the 
western shore of the cape, which is bold to, and safe to borrow upon, from the pitch of the 
cape to the low green valley with cocoa-nut trees, at the East part of the bay of Cape St. 
James’; here, ships may anchor in from 54 to 7 fathoms good holding ground, with the vil- Anchorage. | 
lage bearing E.S.E. The bottom in the channel is mud, but hard upon the edge of the 
bank that bounds its western side ; the water also shoals suddenly on this bank in some places, 
it ought, therefore, not to be borrowed upon: with the cape E. by N.4N., and the village 
N.E. 4 E., there is‘a spot of 6 to 4 fathoms, irregular soundings. ‘There is no good water 
to be got at the village; ships in want, must send to Gagneray River for it, round the point 
about 34 miles to the northward. 

Pilots may be got at the village, when ships intend to proceed up Sai-Gon River, the en- $G- 


* Lieut. Ross made it in this position, by correct observations taken on shore; Capt. C. Mackintosh made it a 
few miles more easterly. : 
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trance of which, is about 5 miles W. N. Westward from Gagneray Point: and it is an ex- 

Geo ste of cellent river, with depth suflicient for ships of any description, The city of Sai-Gon is in 
lat. 10°50’ N., lon. 106° 43’ E. where the King of Cochin-China has a foundry for casting 
cannon for his ships, &c.; this being his grand inarine depot, where the vessels of war are 
built, the country abounding with timber, and mostly every necessary article for building. 
The Portuguese have carried on a constant trade from Macao to this place for many years ; 
and recently, some English ships from Madras have traded to Cochin-China, without de- 
riving much advantage thereby. 

Cape St. James’ Bay, is called Vung-tau by the natives; the tide here rises 8 feet perpen- 
dicular, and runs pretty strong on the springs, high water at 11 hours on full and change of 
the moon. Although the cape is steep on the West side, there is a sinall islet close to it on 
the S. E. side; and with the cape bearing between N. W. by W. and W.N. W. it should 
not be approached nearer than 2 or 3 miles, for there is 5 fathoms hard ground about 1 or 
13 mile from it, with these bearings. 


cet CAPE TIWOANE, bearing E. by N.~N. from Cape St. James, distant about 13 miles, 
coast adja is high, and the termination of a chain of hills that stretches to the northward; the coast is 
— low close to the sea, and in the middle of a flat sandy shore, betwixt these capes, lies the 
entrance of Cua-lop River, which stretches inland, and unites with Gagneray Bay, opposite 
to the entrance of Sai-Gon River. Cua-lop River is navigable only by boats or small ves- 
sels drawing 6 feet water. In passing along this part of the coast, do not come under 10 
fathoms, for the water shoals suddenly to 6 fathoms sand, with Cape St. James W. by N. 3 
N., Cape Tiwoane N. E. § N. to N. E. # N. distant 7 miles, and Point Bakeck N. E. by 
E. You may occasionally anchor on either side of Cape Tiwoane, in 7 fathoms water. 
Point Bakeck = POINT BAKECK, is of middling height, and bears from Cape Tiwoane about E.N. E. 
frosting it, 4 N. distant 19 miles, the coast between them forming a considerable bay, in which there is 
a small river called Chitram ; from the entrance of this river to Point Bakeck, a dangerous 
bank projects 4 or 5 miles from the shore, having only 2 or 3 fathoms on its southern edge 
with sailing 1 SOME places, and overfalls from 7 to 3 fathoms farther in, toward the shore. To avoid 
' this bank, after passing Cape Tiwoane at 4 or 5 miles distance, steer about EK. N. E. to keep 
6 or 7 miles off shore, in soundings 9 to 11 fathoms, until Pot Bakeck bear about North. 
There are some overfalls in this track, particularly near the edge of the bank, the water shoals 
suddenly over a hard bottom; but out in 10 or 11 fathoms, the bottom is generally soft, and 
the soundings pretty regular. When Point Bakeck bears N.by W. or N. by W. § W. 
Cowlsland. about 6 miles distant, and being in 10 or 11 fathoms, steer N. E. for Cow Island, whicla 
bears from that point E. 37° N. distant 17 miles: it is .a small round island in lat. 10° 39/ 
N., with trees upon its summit, and is safe to approach, the depths decreasing regularly 
toward it. On the East side of Point Bakeck, there is also good soundings. 


Britto’s BRITTO'’S BANK,* extends several leagues parallel to this part of the coast, at the 
distance of 3 or 4 leagues off it, and 24 leagues southward from Cow Island : the N.E. end 
of this bank is in about lat. 10° 324’ N. and the mark for this part is, Cow Island bearing 
N. by W. on with the eastern summit of a remarkable mountain inland. The southern ex- 
tremity is not well known, for ships passing outside, generally give it a good birth, and.it is 
seldom discernible by those passing on either side, unless a strong gale prevail at the time, 
the depths on it being generaily from 2 to 4 fathoms. 
tomente = To avoid Britto’s Bank, on the outside, keep 5 leagues from the coast when abreast of the 
bank, and do not come under 17 fathoms; but at that distance from the coast, it will be 


* On which a Portuguese Captain of that name was shipwrecked. 
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sometimes difficult to see land marks, to know when clear of the bank; therefore, vessels 
bound from Cape St. James Bay along the coast, or those approaching that bay from the 
eastward, may proceed through the inside channel, but persons unacquainted, ought only to 
do so, with proper precaution in day-light. | 

Having passed Point Bakeck at 6 miles distance, steer N. E. as before mentioned, to pro- ana through 
ceed inside of Britto’s Bank; the best track is to keep in mid-channel, in soundings from 8 ‘inser 
to 9 or 10 fathoms, and pass Cow Island at 3 to 5 miles distance. ‘The depths decrease to- 
ward Cow Island and the main, to 7 and 6 fathoms; and from 9 fathoms in mid-channel, 
they mcrease to 12 and 14 fathoms near the edge of Britto’s Bank, the latter depth being 
close to the rocks, where a ship might strike before another cast of the lead could be hove. 


POINT KE-GA, in lat. 10° 413’ N., lon. 108° 4’ E. bearing from Cow Island E. by N, Geo. site of - 
about 11 or 12 miles, projects a long way out, by which a great bay is formed on each side: rer 

this point, resembles an island when viewed at a distance, being joined to the main by a low 
narrow causeway, formed of a rocky mass of singular appearance, which has the aspect of a 
city in ruins. ‘The point is safe to approach, but it must be kept to the northward of East, se 
in coming from Cow Island toward it, on account of a bank projecting from a village on 
this side. In the bay betwixt Point Bakeck and Point Ke-ga, the land is low and woody in 
some parts near the sea, with several small rivers: inland, the country is high, and the re- 
gular sloping mountain called TAICOU, in lat. 10°45’ N., stands directly over Point Ke-ga, Gro. site of 
bearing from it N. W.4.N., and the Point is formed by the foot of this beautiful mountain. Taicos, 
Mount Taicou, is seen a great way to seaward, being the most conspicuous land in this part 
of the coast, and detached from any other high land. 


POINT VINAY, bearing from Point Ke-ga, N. E.4 E., 19 miles distant, is encom- Foiut Viusy. 
passed by a small bank on the West side, inside of which, there is good anchorage in & fa- 
thoms, opposite to a fishing village in the small bay formed on the West side of the point. 
The Bay of Phuiay, is formed by the land trending northward from Point Ke-ga to Phuiay 
River, and from thence eastward to Point Vinay; abreast of this river, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, there is anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, and the entrance of the river , 
may be known by an islet formed of a mass of rocks, that hie well out from it. Tiger Island, tiger tatana. 
is separated from the shore on the East side of Point Vinay, only by a passage for small 
boats, being situated close to the point ; although covered with birds’ dung, it is not conspi- 
cuous, and only perceived when a ship is well in with the shore. The coast hereabout, is . 
speckled with alternate patches of sand and verdure. | 


MUI-GUIO, or LITTLE CAPE, bearing N. E. ¢ E. from Point Vinay distant about Msicuts. 

16 miles, forms the South point of the Bay ot Phanry, and is known by a high steep sand 
fill close to the sea; between these points, the coast is moderately elevated and steep to sea- 
ward, having 10 and 11 fathoms water near it. From Mui-guio, the coast stretches nearly 
North to the entrance of Phanry River, and is of a reddish colour: a vessel may anchor in 6 
fathoms about a league off shore, but the bar of the river 1s only navigable by boats, on the 
flood tide. This is a large fishing village, whose numerous boats* are seen fishing in the 
offing, sometimes at a considerable distance from the shore. ; 


POINT LAGAN, situated in lat. 11° 9’ N., and bearing E. 16° N. from Mui-Gulo, dis- point regan 
tant about 5 leagues, is a narrow and low neck of land, projecting a considerable way into 
the sea; on the West side, there is a small bay with a fishing village, where there is good 


* These boats, and others of Cochin-China, sail fast, and have great stability, being safe in a high sea; their 
sails are of a triangular form, constructed of light mats. 
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ward, in the track toward the coast of Tsiompa, and 1 to the southward, probably none 
of them are covered with less than 5 or 6 fathoms water. 


CHARLOTTE’S BANK, is the first of these, situated in lat. 7° 11’ North, lon. 107° 
36’ East, or 54 miles East of Pulo Condore, by chronometer, which Captain Askwith, got 
upon in the Charlotte, on the 20th of Septeinber, 1807, returning from China to Bombay: 
they passed within 6 leagues of Pulo Condore, on the preceding day, and got upon the bank 
at 10 A.M.3; the least water found on it was 4 less 5 fathoins, coral rock, and 40 fathoms 
close to. 

“ Steering South, under close reefs, blowing a strong gale at W.S. W., at 10 A. M. coral 
rocks were perceived under the ship; the helm was immediately put a weather, to ware, and 
had 4 less 5 fathoms with the deep sea lead, when before the wind. In coming to the wind 
on the other tack, there was so little water apparently under the bow, that I expected the 
ship would have struck in pitching: when round, had 8 fathoms; and from the fore-yard, a 
smal] spot appeared to the southward, with less water. From the poop, this coral bank ap- 
peared to extend about 23 miles to the southward, and to the eastward 14 mile; in standing 
to the N. W., deepened fast to 40 fathoms.” 

On the 15th of December, 1813, Lieut. Ross, remained 16 hours at anchor on this bank, 
while the boats were sounding over it, which was found to extend about 3 miles East and 
West, and 14 mile North and South, broadest at the western part: the least depth found, 
was 64 fathoms, on the N. W. point, where the water is discoloured. The lat. of the bank 
observed at anchor was 7° 5’ 25° N., lon. 107° 39’ E., or 3° 23/ East from the East point of 
Pulo Aor by chronometers. This bank will be avoided, by keeping under 30 fathoms water 
when passing its parallel. There is a bank of hard ground in lat. 7° 0’ N., lon. 107° 29! E. 
by mean of 4 chronometers, on which Capt. F. Pellew, in H. M.S. Phaeton had 12 and 14 
fathoms, steering N. E. by N. 2 miles; probably the Charlotte’s Bank. 


LAUREL’S BANKS, 2 in number, were sounded upon by Captain Cheminant, in the 


ship Laurel, on his passage to China, in April, 1787 ; they had 9 fathoms coral rocks on the 


western part of 1 of these banks, which was the least water; 22 to 24 fathoms near its 
edge, and he made it in lat. 9°30’ N. A few days before, they shoaled suddenly from 29 
and 28, to 17 fathoms rocks on the N. W. edge of another bank, in lat. 9° 27’ N. computed 
from noon observation, probably part of the former bank. To the N. N. Westward of these 
banks, in about lat. 10° 4’ N. they shoaled suddenly from 21 and 20, to 13 and 12 fathoms 
rocks, upon another bank. As:the weather was unfavorable, and the ship beating against a 
N. E. wind, the trwe situation of these banks could not be ascertained, but they lie S. East- 
ward from Cape St. James’; and. it is possible, that the southernmost bank was the Royal 
Bishop’s Shoal, as the latitude when the ship got upon it, was not correctly known. 


ROYAL BISHOP’S BANK, or SHOAL, is a rocky bank of considerable extent; the 
soundings near its edges are 32 and 34 fathoms to the S. E. and southward, 26 and 24 fa- 
thoms to the S. W., and 29 and 30 fathoms to the N. Westward: from 10 to 17 fathoms 
rocky bottom, are the common depths found upon it, and the least water is thought to be 7 
or 8 fathoms. The Gunjavar got on it at noon in lat. 9°48’ N. and 40} miles West from 
Pulo Sapata, by chronometer ; the Murad-Bux, was on its southern part in lat. 9° 40° N. and 
1°39 E. from Pulo Condore, by chronometer ; so, it appears to be about 3 leagues in length 
North and South, and in lon. 108°214' E. bearing W.S. W. from Pulo Sapata, distant 
44 miles. 

It appears to have been upon the western edge of this bank, that the ship, Udney, got 
suddenly into shoal soundings at midnight, on the 8th of May, 1809, when bound from 
Bengal to Manilla. She was steering N. Eastward with a light easterly breeze, in soundings 


.y 
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from 24 to 26 fathoms, and from this depth (the lead being hove only once every hour) had 
7 fathoms, tacked immediately, the ship just having steerage way ; next cast had ]1 fathoms, 
then 14 fathoms coral, soon after 27 and 28 fathoms. When she tacked in 7 fathoms, her 
situation by computation from the preceding and following noon observations, was in lat. 9° 
473’ N., lon. 108° 8’ E. by chronometer. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS for the COAST of TSIOMP4A; 
DANGERS adjacent, PULO CEICER DE MER, PULO 
SAPATA, CATWICKS, and contiguous CHANNELS. 


CAPE ST. JAMES, in lat. 10° 16°41" N., lon. 107° 4/ 15” E., or 19° 58°15" West* from Geo. ate o¢ 
Pulo Sapata by chronometers, bearing from Pulo Condore N. 14° E., distant 33 leagues, j.nte” 
forms the eastern boundary of the bay and channel leading to Sai-Gon River. It is the first 
high land seen in coming from S. Westward, the whole of the coast from hence to the gulf 
of Siam, being very low drowned land: the mountain that forms the cape is intersected by 
low gaps, and appears like 3 islands when first seen at the distance of 10 or 11-leagues ; but 
on a near approach, the low land that forms these divisions, is perceived. 

When bound to Cape St. James’ Bay, in the S. W. monsoon, pass to the westward of Pulo To sppresct 
Condore, having previously made allowance for a current setting out of the gulf of Siam, into the bay. 
whilst crossing the entrance of that gulf. When the body of Pulo Condore is bearing about 
South, steer North, or N. 4 W. if an easterly current prevail, which will soon bring you on 
the edge of the bank that fronts the mouths of Cambodia River, and extends to the entrance 
of Sai-Gon River. Steer then northward along the edge of the tank, keeping in 8 or 9, to 
11 or 12 fathoms: if the water shoal under 7 or 8 fathoms, haul to the eastward, and it will 
immediately deepen, the soundings being regular on the edge of the bank. When Cape St. 
James’ is approached within 6 or 7 miles, with the wind westerly, steer along the edge of the 
bank in 7 to 9 fathoms, until the cape bear about N. E. then stand for it, and keep within 
14 or I mile of the land, in proceeding to the anchorage in the bay. About 4 or 5 miles 
South froin the pitch of the Cape, there is a Small Bank on which Captain Purefoy had 3 
fathoms hard ground; the preceding track to the westward of it, has been recommended with 
a scant wind, to prevent getting to leeward of the cape. With aS. W. or Southerly wind, 
pass to the eastward of the Small Bank, by bringing the cape to bear N. N. W. when 3 or 
4. leagues distant, and steer for it on that bearing; when it is approached, keep near the 
western shore of the cape, which is bold to, and safe to borrow upon, from the pitch of the 
cape to the low green valley with cocoa-nut trees, at the East part of the bay of Cape St. 
James’; here, ships may anchor in from 5} to 7 fathoms good holding ground, with the vil- Anchorage. 
lage bearing E.S.E. ‘The bottom in the channel is mud, but hard upon the edge of the 
bank that bounds its western side ; the water also shoals suddenly on this bank in some places, 
it ought, therefore, not to be borrowed upon: with the cape E. by N.4.N., and the village 
N. E 4 E., there is-a spot of 6 to 4 fathoms, irregular soundings. There is no good water 
to be got at the village; ships in want, must send to Gagneray River for it, round the point 
about 34 miles to the northward. eo | 

Pilots may be got at the village, when ships intend to proceed up Sai-Gon River, the en- #\4s* 


* Lieut. Ross made it in this position, by correct observations taken on shore; Capt. C. Mackintosh made it a 
few miles more easterly. 
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trance of which, is about 5 miles W. N. Westward from Gagneray Point: and it is an ex- 

Geo. site of cellent river, with depth sufficient for ships of any description. The city of Sai-Gon is in 
lat. 10°50! N., lon. 106° 43’ E. where the King of Cochin-China has a foundry for casting 
cannon for his ships, &c.; this being his grand marine depot, where the vessels of war are 
built, the country abounding with timber, and mostly every necessary article for building. 
The Portuguese have carried on a constant trade from Macao to this place for many years ; 
and recently, some English ships from Madras have traded to Cochin-China, without de- 
riving much advantage thereby. 

Cape St. James’ Bay, is called Vung-tau by the natives; the tide here rises 8 feet perpen- 
dicular, and runs pretty strong on the springs, high water at 11 hours on full and change of 
the moon. Although the cape is steep on the West side, there is a small islet close to 1t on 
the S. E. side; and with the cape bearing between N.W. by W. and W.N. W. it should 
not be approached nearer than 2 or 3 miles, for there 1s 5 fathoms hard ground about 1 or 
14 mile from it, with these bearings. 


cpet? CAPE TIWOANE, bearing E. by N.%N. from Cape St. James, distant about 13 miles, 
east adja. i high, and the termination of a chain of hills that stretches to the northward; the coast is 
i low close to the sea, and in the middle of a flat sandy shore, betwixt these capes, lies the 
entrance of Cua-lop River, which stretches inland, and unites with Gagneray Bay, opposite 
to the entrance of Sai-Gon River. Cua-lop River is navigable only by boats or small ves- | 
sels drawing 6 feet water. In passing along this part of the coast, do not come under 10 
fathoms, for the water shoals suddenly to 6 fathoms sand, with Cape St. James W. by N. 2 
N., Cape Tiwoane N. E. 3 N. to N. E. 2 N. distant 7 miles, and Point Bakeck N. E. by 


E. You may occasionally anchor on either side of Cape Tiwoane, in 7 fathoms water. 


Point Bakeck = POINT BAKECK, is of middling height, and bears from Cape Tiwoane about E.N. E. 

fromting it, 4 N. distant 19 miles, the coast between them forming a considerable bay, in which there is 
a small river called Chitram; from the entrance of this river to Point Bakeck, a dangerous 
bank projects 4 or 5 miles from the shore, having only 2 or 3 fathoms on its southern edge 

vith siling In some places, and overfalls from 7 to 3 fathoms farther in, toward the shore. ‘To avoid 
this bank, after passing Cape Tiwoane at 4 or 5 miles distance, steer about E. N. E. to keep 
6 or 7 miles off shore, in soundings 9 to 11 fathoms, until Point Bakeck bear about North. 
There are some overfalls in this track, particularly near the edge of the bank, the water shoals 
suddenly over a hard bottom; but out in 10 or 11 fathoms, the bottom is generally soft, and 
the soundings pretty regular. When Point Bakeck bears N.by W. or N. by W. § W. 

Cow Island. about 6 miles distant, and being in 10 or 11 fathoms, steer N. E. for Cow Island, which 
bears from that point E. 37° N. distant 17 miles: it is .a small round island in lat. 10° 39/ 
N., with trees upon its summit, and is safe to approach, the depths decreasing regularly 
toward it. On the East side of Point Bakeck, there is also good soundings. 


Britto’s BRITTO’S BANK,* extends several leagues parallel to this part of the coast, at the 
distance of 3 or 4 leagues off it, and 24 leagues southward from Cow Island: the N. E. end 
of this bank is in about Jat. 10° 324’ N. and the mark for this part is, Cow Island bearing 
N. by W. on with the eastern summit of a remarkable mountain inland. The southern ex- 
tremity is not well known, for ships passing outside, generally give it a good birth, audit is 
seldom discernible by those passing on either side, unless a strong gale prevail at the time, 
the depths on it being generaily from 2 to 4 fathoms. 

toraonive §~=—' To avoid Britto’s Bank, on the outside, keep 5 leagues from the coast when abreast of the 

bank, and do not come under 17 fathoms; but at that distance from the coast, it will be 


* On which a Portuguese Captain of that name was shipwrecked. 
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sometimes difficult to see jand marks, to know when clear of the bank; therefore, vessels 
bound from Cape St. James Bay along the coast, or those approaching that bay from the 
eastward, may proceed through the inside channel, but persons unacquainted, ought only to 


do 30, with proper precaution in day-light. 

Having passed Point Bakeck at 6 miles distance, steer N. E. as before mentioned, to pro= ana throure 
ceed inside of Britto’s Bank; the best track ts to keep in mid-channel, in soundings from 8 jeinay" 
to 9 or 10 fathoms, and pass Cow Island at 3 to 5 miles distance. The depths decrease to- 
ward Cow Island and the main, to 7 and 6 fathoms; and from 9 fathoms in mid-channel, 
they increase to 12 and 14 fathoms near the edge of Britto’s Bank, the latter depth being 


close to the rocks, where a ship mighit strike before another cast of the lead could be hove. 


POINT KE-GA, in lat. 10°41}'N., lon. 108° 4’ E. bearing from Cow Island E. by N. Ge. site or ~ 

‘about 11 or 12 miles, projects a long way out, by which a great bay 1s formed on each side: peer 

this point, resembles an island when viewed at a distance, being jotned to the main by a low 

narrow causeway, formed of a rocky mass of singular appearance, which has the aspect of a : 

city in ruins. The point is safe to approach, but it must be kept to the northward of East, di" 

in coming from Cow Island toward it, on account of a bank projecting from a village on 

this side. In the bay betwixt Point Bakeck and Point Ke-ga, the land is low and woody in 

some parts near the sea, with several small rivers: inland, the country is high, and the re- 

gular sloping mountain called TAICOU, in lat. 10°45’ N., stands directly over Point Ke-ga, Gro. site of 

bearing from it N. W.4N., and the Point is formed by the foot of this beautiful mountain, Taco, 

Mount Taicou, is seen a great way to seaward, being the most conspicuous land in this part 


of the coast, and detached from any other high land. 


POINT VINAY, bearing from Point Ke-ga, N. E.4 E., 19 miles distant, is encom- Foiut Vinay. 
passed by a small bank on the West side, inside of which, there is good anchorage in & fa- 
thoms, opposite to a fishing village in the small bay formed on the West side of the point. 
The Bay of Phuiay, is formed by the land trending northward from Point Ke-ga to Phuiay 
River, and from thence eastward to Point Vinay; abreast of this river, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, there is anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, and the entrance of the river 
may be known by an islet formed of a mass of rocks, that he well out from it. Tiger Island, -iger tana. 
is separated from the shore on the East side of Point Vinay, only by a passage for small 
boats, being situated close to the point ; although covered with birds’ dung, it is not conspi- 
euous, and only perceived when a ship is well in with the shore. ‘The coast hereabout, is - 


speckled with alternate patches of sand and verdure. 


MUI-GUIO, or LITTLE CAPE, bearing N. E. ? E. from Point Vinay distant about Moicuic. 
16 miles, forms the South point of the Bay of Phanry, and is known by a high steep sand | 
Aill close to the sea; between these points, the coast is moderately elevated and steep to sea- 
ward, having 10 and 11 fathoms water near it. From Mui-guio, the coast stretches nearly 
North to the entrance of Phanry River, and is of a reddish colour: a vessel may anchor in 6 
fathoms about a league off shore, but the bar of the river is only navigable by boats, on the 
flood tide. This is a large fishing village, whose numerous boats* are seen fishing in the 


offing, sometimes at a considerable distance from the shore. 


POINT LAGAN, situated in lat. 11° 9’ N., and bearing E. 16° N. from Mui-Guio, dis- Point Lagan 
tant about 5 leagues, is a narrow and low neck of land, projecting a considerable ‘way into 
the sea; on the West side, there is a small bay with a fishing village, where there is good 


* These boats, and others of Cochin-China, sail fast, and have great’ stability, being safe in a high sea; their 
sails are of a triangular form, constructed of light mats. 
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anchorage for small vessels. There is also a small village to the northward of Point Lagan, 
where vessels may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. 


PULO CEICER de TERRE, called HON-CAU by the natives, distant about 8 or 9. 
miles E. 30° N. from Point Lagan, is in lat. 11° 13’ N. lon. 108° 48! E., or 4° 56° West from 
Grand Ladrone, and 4° 134/ East from Pulo Aor by chronometers ; this is a low island ex- 
tending nearly E. N. E. and W.S. W., having near its centre, a mass of rocks higher than 
the other parts, which is discernible about 5 leagues from the deck of a large ship. When 
first seen, it appears like a small peak or spire, and sometimes like a boat's sail; the whole 
of the island is rocky and barren, but a little grass or green moss, may be perceived on the 
flat part. The 2 low extremities of the island ate encompassed with rocks, which project 
out above and below water to a considerable distance; there are also some rocks above 
water on the South side, but as the danger is generally visible, the island may be approached 


_in the day within 24 or 3 miles. In the night, it ought not to be approached so close, .for 


then, the island cannot be perceived unless it be very near. 

The coast behind this island, forms a deep and extensive bay, stretching from Point Lagan 
to the land of Cape Padaran, and the High Land of CEICER, to the N. W. and North- 
ward of the island, is very mountainous close to the sea. Betwixt Pulo Ceicer de Terre and 
the N. E. side of the bay, opposite to the Gap of Padaran, lies the Bank of Breda, having 4 
fathoms coral rocks on its eastern edge, and there is said to be much less water to the west- 
ward; it is not in the way of ships passing outside of Pulo Ceicer de Terre, unless with a 
working wind, they stand far into the bay betwixt that island and theland of Padaran. In- 
side of the island, there is a channel with soundings of 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, between it and 
the bank mentioned above, which is sometimes frequented by the native coasting vessels. 


~ CAPE PADARAN, called MUI-DIN by the natives, in lat. 11° 21’ N. lon. 109° 0’ E. 
or 4° 44’ West from Grand Ladrone by chronometers, bears about N. E. ~ E. from Pulo 
Ceicer de Terre, distant 5 leagues. It is a piece of high land, steep and convex to seaward, 
and forms the projecting part of the continent to the S. E. The high land of Padaran, is 
Joined to the adjacent mountain of Ceicer by a neck of low level land, only visible when 
near the shore on the South side of the cape, but seldom seen at the distance which ships 
generally pass: this gives the land of Cape Padaran an isolated appearance when approached 
from S. Westward, and it has a similar aspect in coming from the northward. The neck of 
low land forms a very deep gap between the land of Padaran and the mountain to the west- 
ward, and this gap or chasm in the land, is generally called the GAP of PADARAN, and 
by the natives, CANA. It is very conspicuous at a great distance, and serves as a mark 
to avoid Holland’s Bank, and to point out the direction of Pulo Ceicer de Terre, this island 
being on with the Gap bearing from N. by E.4 E.to N. by E.3 EL | 


SOUNDINGS do not extend far out from*Cape Padaran, it being a steep headland, 
bold to approach, having from 25 to 30 fathoms very near the shore: when it bore W. by N. 
4 N. distant 2 miles, and Pulo Ceicer de Terre W. by S. #5S., we had no ground at 40 fa- 
thoms; with the Cape N. by E. # E., and Pulo Ceicer de Terre W.3S., we had ground 25 
fathoms, about 2 miles off the bluff land of Padaran. About half way betwixt the Cape and 
Pulo Ceicer de Terre, the depths begin to decrease, to 20, 17, and 14 fathoms irregular 
soundings, when within 4 or 5 miles of the island. The soundings about Pulo Ceicer de 
Terre, being in general irregular, are not always a sufficient guide in the night, to shew the 
proximity of the island; for although near it, the water shoals to 9, 8, or 7 fathoms, there 
are also overfalls from 17 to 10 and 8 fathoms in some places, at the distance of 2, 3, or 4 
leagues to the southward of the island | When it bears North about 4 leagues, there are 
overfalls from 18 to 12 fathoms, and the depths are very irregular with it bearing between 
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North and N. by E.: the Althea got on a bank of 8, 7, and 64 fathoms, with Ceicer de 
Terre bearing N. by E.4 E. just in sight from the deck, and Point Lagan, N.by W. 4 W. 
A little farther to the westward, the soundings become more regular, decreasing in depth 
gradually toward the coast, and increasing to 23 or 24 fathoms near Holland’s Bank. The 
channel bounded by this bank in the offing, and by the coast of Pulo Ceicer de ‘Terre on the 
inside, is 7 leagues wide; ships working through it in the night, ought not to stand farther 
out than 22 o1 20 fathoms, for the depths close to the edge of Holland's Bank, are trom 23 
or 24, to 25 or 26 fathoms in some places. 


HOLLAND’S BANK, extends in a N. E. and S. W. direction several leagues ; the nor- sonana'e 
thern extremity is not well determined, but it is thought to be distant about 4 or 44 leagues &*"* 
to the N. W. of the North end of Pulo Ceicer de Mer, and in lat. 10°48’N. This part of 
the bank is not known to be dangerous, for some ships which got upon it, had from 12 to 8 
fathoms, irregular soundings and rocky bottom. After tacking in 11 fathoms near the coast 
a little to the westward of Point Lagan, we steered 7 leagues S. by E., increasing the depth 
to 26 fathoms at noon, then tacked, considering ourselves near the northern part of Holland’s 
Bank, although no signs of shoal water could be perceived. When we tacked in 26 fathoms, 
our distance from Pulo Ceicer de Mer was about 5 leagues, the easternmost hill on it bearing 
S. E.34S., the westernmost hill S. E. ¢S., and the islet that lies off its N. W. end, was a 
little open with the southern extreme, bearing S. E. by S. Southerly. 

If Pulo Ceicer de Mer is not brought to the eastward of S. E. by S. or S. E.45,., it is 
probable that a ship would have no less than 7 or 8 fathoms, steering toward it with these 
bearings, in crossing the northern extremity of Holland’s Bank. It is, however, well known, 
that the western part of this bank is very dangerous for large ships ; particularly so, when the 
centre of Pulo Ceicer de Mer bears between E. by S. and E.S. E., about 7 leagues distant, 
and the low part of the island that unates the 2 hills, yusé viseble from the deck of a large - 
ship, the elevation of the eye being about 22 feet. The soundings close to this part of the 
bank, are 23 and 24 fathoms; and by standing on the edge of it, when under 20 fathoms, 
they decrease in a few cables’ lengths, to 10, 6, and 34 fathoms rocks, in several places. If, 
however, the lead be attended to, and hove quick, it will point out the edge of the bank, be- | 
fore a ship get into danger; and this seems to hold good, in the approach to the bank on 
both sides. | 

The fleet from China, in January, 1805, by steering too much southerly from Cape Pa- 
daran, got on the western part of Holland’s Bank, and the Canton, Glatton; and H. M.S. 
Grampus struck, although at a considerable distance from each other; the latter ship drawing 
20 feet, struck hard several times, had 22 feet water by the lead, and was lifted over the 
rocky pyramids by the swell. These ships struck, in lat. 10° 38! to 10°42’ N., the Gap of 
Padaran bearing N. 16° E., the sand hill on Mui-guio about N. N. W., Mount Taicou about 
W.by N.4N., and the centre of Pulo Ceicer de Mer, E. by S. 3S. from the southernmost 
ship, and E.S. E. from the northernmost, distant 64 or 7 leagues, the low part of that island 
which joins the 2 hills, plain in sight from the quarter deck. | 

To avoid the western part of Holland’s Bank in clear weather, do not rise Pulo Ceicer de Directions t 
Mer more than to have the summits of the 2 hills visible from the poop of a large ship, | 
when the island is bearing betwixt E. 4S. and S. E. ; for if the low part of the island between 
the hills, be in sight from the poop bearing from E.'by S. to E.S. E., you will be near the 
edge of the bank. When Pulo Ceicer de Mer, is brought to bear to the southward of S. E. 

4 S it may be approached within 5 leagues, and the islet adjacent to it may then be seen 
from the deck. .- | 

When bound to China, by the Inner Passage, steer from Pulo Aor to pass close on the raters 
East side of Pulo Condore; from thence, a N. E. by N. course will carry you outside 0) Wy pS 
Britto’s Bank, and in the fair channel between Holland’s Bank and the coast, if there be no x25" 

Hh 


dangerons. 
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lateral current. The best guide in the night, is not to approach the coast under 17 or 18 
fathoms until certain of being to the eastward of Britto’s Bank, nor to deepen above 20 or 21 
fathoms toward the western part of Holland’s Bank; the fair track betwixt these banks, 
and between the latter and the coast, being from 17 to 20 fathoms, until irregular soundings 


are got in the channel to the southward of Pulo Ceicer de Terre, which have been described 
above. . 


Geo, ste of PULO CEICER DE MER, bears from Pulo Ceicer de Terre S. 7° E. distant 41 miles, 
de Mer, its centre being in lat. 10° 323’ N. lon. 108° 53’ E., and it is 4 or 5 miles in extent nearly 
N.E. and S.W. There are 2 small hills which form its extremities, 1 of them sloping, the 
other conical; and as these are discerned before the level land in the centre of the island, 
which unites the hills, they appear sometimes like separate islands when first seen in clear 
weather, about 8 or 83 leagues distance from the deck of a large ship. Some rocks, witha 
reef, project about a mile from the North, and: South-east parts of the island; and a rocky 
islet high above water, lies about 4 or 5 miles off its N. Western part, which may be seen at 
oo leagues distance. This island is easy of access on the West side, where a ship may anchor 
~ occasionally; it is well cultivated and inhabited principally by fishermen, who pay an an- 
nual tribute in salt fish and birds’ nests, to the King of Cochin-China. The soundings ex- 
tend a very little way to the eastward of the island. 
and the con The channel between Pulo Ceicer de Mer and Holland’s Bank, is from 3 to 4 leagues 
nels. wide, and appears to be safe: several ships in passing through it, have found the soundings 
irregular, from 12 to 9 and 8 fathoms rocky, when they borrowed on the edge of Holland's 
Bank ; but on hauling toward the island, they always got into more regular depths of 18, 20, 
and 24 fathoms ; the Milford had from 24 to 26 fathoms, in passing on the West side of the 
rocky islet, about 2 or 3 miles distance. ‘The passage betwixt this islet and Pulo Ceicer de 
Mer seems also safe, for the American ship Devotion, went through it in 1803, and saw no 
appearance of danger. ‘To the northward of the island, the depths increase to 35 fathoms, 
and decrease to 17 fathoms when it is just visible from the deck bearing about S. S. E. 


Geo. siteof == PULO SAPATA, or SHOE ISLAND, bearing from the centre of Pulo Ceicer de 
"’ Mer about S. 18° E., distant 33 miles, is in lat. 10° 1/N., lon. 109° 24’ E., or 4° 28! E. of 
Pulo Aor, 4° 414’ West of Grand Ladrone, and 22 miles West from Cape Varela on the 
coast of Cochin-China, by mean of many excellent chronometers. 
It is the easternmost of the 3 islands that go by the name of Catwicks, and may be seen 
10 leagues from the deck of a large ship ; being apparently an high inaccessible barren rock, 
forming a receptacle for numerous birds.. When viewed in some directions, it resembles a 
shoe, at other bearings it seems a large square column, and when bearing to the westward 
it assumes the form of a pyramid. Ships generally endeavour to make this island, or to 


pass within 6 or 8 leagues of the East side of it, in proceeding to, or from Manilla, or to 
China by the outer passage. 


Little Cap PYRAMID, or LITTLE CATWICK, situated about 2 miles N. W. by W. from Pulo 
'  Sapata, is a small barren rocky isle, terminating in a peak at the summit, and may be seen 

7 or 8 leagues ; it is encompassed by a reef, on which the sea breaks high in blowing weather, 

and although there may be a safe passage betwixt it and Pulo Sapata, by keeping nearest 


to the latter, it must be very narrow, and ought not to be attempted unless in a case of the 
greatest necessity.* 


* There is reason to think, that the ships Seton and Surprise, went through this passage at midnight on the 
8th of November, 1796; the Journal, states, that they were running 7 miles per hour under the Goose-Wings 
of their fore-saiJs, when Pulo Sapata was seen bearing S. by W. about 2 miles distant, and finding they could not 


- 
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from Pulo Sapata, distant about 33 leagues, and nearly South from Pulo Ceicer de Mer, — 
about 9 leagues, is a high barren island of a round convex form, nearly of the same size and 

height as Pulo Sapata, and may be seen about 9 leagues. ~The channel betwixt this island conten: 
and Pulo Ceicer de Mer, is very spacious and safe, with soundings of 25 or 30 fathoms near 
the latter, deepening to 4.5 and 50 fathoms in mid-channel, and toward the Catwick : when 
through it, the depths decrease quickly in standing to the westward. 

The channel betwixt the Great and Little Catwicks, may likewise be considered safe in 
day-light, but great caution is requisite when passing through it in the night, for exclusive of 
the reef environing the Little Catwick, another Danger is thought to lie nearly in the 
middle of this channel, the drue situation of which is not known, notwithstanding many 
ships have passed through at various times. The French ship La Paix, in passing, saw 204 davgers, 
breakers on a rock supposed to be near the water’s edge, which she places to the eastward 
of the Great Catwick, at nearly equal distance from it and the Little Catwick. 

The Europe fleet from China, consisting of 9 sail, under convoy of H. M.S. Atheniene, 
saw the Great Catwick at midnight, on the 13th of March, 1805, and passed between it and 
the Little Catwick. Several of the ships, saw the latter and Pulo Sapata, and by their 
white appearance from the moon’s light, mistook them for strange sails, and thought the 
Great Catwick was Pulo Sapata. In the Arniston, breakers were seen bearing E. $ S., 
when the Great Catwick bore W.4N., probably about 3 or 4 miles; the Journal states, 
that the breakers appeared to roll over a rock about a ship’s length, and were very high on 
the North end of it, but the rock was not visible: the breakers were on the beam when first 
discerned, and continued in sight until they bore N. E. There is cause to think, that this 
danger was not the reef which projects around the Little Catwick, for by the Journal it ap- 
pears, that the Arniston was not near the last mentioned island, and it 2s sazd, that some 
ships of the fleet were to the eastward of her when the breakers were seen; if so, this must 
be the danger seen by the La Paix. | 

The Gunjavar, saw Pula Sapata bearing S. by W. about 24 miles distant, at 7 A. M. on 
the 7th of January, 1804, she hauled to the westward to pass between the Great and Little 
Catwicks. ‘ At 8 A. M. saw the Little Catwick bearing S. W., with breakers all round it, 
same time Pulo Sapata 8S. # W. distant 2 or 24 miles. When at é past 8, Pulo Sapata bore 
S. E.Z£ E., and the Little Catwick S. E. by S., saw the Great Catwick bearing W. $N., 
and very high breakers extending a long way from the N. E. side of it; bore away South 
and 8.8. W. to go between them and the Little Catwick. When the Little Catwick was — 
on with Pulo Sapata bearing S. E. by E. and the Great Catwick W. by N.4N., had 21 
fathoms water in mid-channel, which appeared to be about 4 miles wide; but the weather 
being thick, with rain, the distance may not be very correct: the reef that surrounds the 

_ Little Catwick, did not appear to extend far out. We had no observation for latitude, from 
leaving the Grand Ladrone until we made Pulo Aor.” 

By this extract, taken from the Gunjavar’s Journal, it appears that she kept near the 
Little Catwick in passing through the channel: the breakers seen to the westward, are said 
to extend a long way from the N. FE. side of the Great Catwick, but from the distance she 
was off, and the unfavorable state of the weather, it seems probable that they were detached 
a considerable way from the Great Catwick; and, as the island bore W.4N. from the 
Gunjavar, and also from the Arniston, when the breakers were abreast, there is reason to 
think, it was one and the same danger, seen from both ships, and that the passage between 
it and either of the Catwicks, is safe in day-light. The Great Catwick is thought to be steep 


clear it to the eastward, they bore away and passed betwixt it and the Catwicks, having been obliged to steer 
various Courses to avoid the dangers on each side. Notwithstanding the statement in the journal, it may be pos- 
sible, that it was the channel betwixt the Great and Little Catwicks, which these ships passed through at so 


great a risk. 
Hh 2 


Soundings. 
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to, several ships having apparently, passed very near to the North and East sides of it in 
the night. 

The Macclesfield, passed between the Great and Little Catwicks, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1721, and her Journal contains the following remark. “ Saw some breakers tying about 
2 miles N. E. from the Great Catwick, which I believe are not seen in little wind and 
smooth water.” 

H. M.S. Grampus, with 4 China ships, passed between the Catwicks on the 17 of Octo- 
ber, 1810, having rounded the North end of the Great Catwick within a mile, when after- 
ward at 11 A. M. a reef of breakers was seen from the Grampus between the Catwicks, 
bearing E. by S. apparently 2 miles in length, steered S. E. by S. between it and the Great 
Catwick: at 4 past 11 the breakers bore N. E. 1 mile, Great Catwick N. by W. 3? W. 3 
miles, Little Catwick E. by S.45. Lieutenant Ross, on the 30th of April, at 114 A. M. 
1813, tacked with Pulo Sapata bearing 8. 64° E., the Little Catwick then open 4 of a point 
with its North extreme, Great Catwick W. by N. 4 miles, when the appearance of breakers 
was seen bearing E. by N. distant 14 mile.* 


A REEF South Eastward of Pulo Sapata, is said to have been discovered by the Swedish 
ship Gottenburgh, in 1744, and that her boat had only 13 and 14 feet upon it, when the 
body of Pulo Sapata bore N. W. by W. distant 3 or 4 English miles, and deepened to 12 
fathoms standing toward the island. The American ship Caledonia’s Journal, states, that 
they passed close to a reef in November, 1802, on the North end of which the sea broke 
high when the swell rolled over it: they suppose, there is about 2 fathoms water on its shoalest 
part, that it will not be easily discerned in moderate weather, that it is 4 or 5 miles to the 
S. Eastward of Pulo Sapata, and that with the Catwick a little open from the S. W. end of 
the former, a ship will pass outside of the reef. These accounts would seem to prove the 
existence of a reef to the S. Eastward of Pulo Sapata, but many ships apparently, sail over 
the exact position assigned to it, without any appearance of shoal water being seen. Several 
navigators have thought indeed, that they saw the reef in passing, but their Journals are 
very discordant, both in its bearing and distance from Pulo Sapata, some placing it 3 miles, 
and others 3 leagues from that island. If it exists, probably it lies about 4 miles distant 
from Pulo Sapata, for the island is known to be steep to, on the S. E. side; the Hornby 
passed within a few cables’ lengths of it in the night, and other ships have passed it on the 
S. E. side, at 1, 2, and 3, to 4 miles distance. A collision of currents or tides, is sometimes 
seen in the vicinity of these islands, producing ripplings in the sea, like breakers upon a 
shoal; which no doubt, may probably be marked sometimes as dangers. Ships, however, 
which pass within 5 or 6 miles of Pulo Sapata on the S. E. side, may keep a good look out, 
and endeavour to discover if a shcal really exists in that situation. 


“SOUNDINGS deepen fast, in approaching Pulo Sapata and the Catwicks from the 
westward ; in a direct line, about mid-way between them and Pulo Condore, the depths are 
27 and 28 fathoms, increasing to 65 fathoms when Pulo Sapata bears about N. E. 12 or 13 
leagues. When it bears about N. N. E. 9 leagues, the soundings are 67 to 70 fathoms, but 
not always regular ; the edge of the bank coincides nearly with the meridian of Pulo Sapata, 
for very deep soundings only are obtained, a little way to the eastward of that limit. The 
depths increase to 110 and 120 fathoms, when Pulo Sapata bears N. W. by N. to N.W. 2 
N., distant about 4 or 44 leagues, and a little farther out, there are no more soundings; a 


¢ It is much to be regretted, that the true position, and real existence of this supposed danger between the Cat- 
wicks, have not yet been determined, particularly at this time, but Lieutenant Ross remarks, that a high sea and 
unsettled weather prevented him from sending a boat to examine the place where the appearance of breakers was 
seen; he is, however, of opinion, that it is a real danger, bearing about E. 3 S. or East from the Great Catwick, 
nearly in mid-channel. 


ft 
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ship, therefure, being nearly in the parallel of this island, may be certain that she is to the 
eastward of it, when soundings are not obtained. | 


DOUBTFUL DANGERS hereabout, are, a rock said to lie to the westward of the pote 


Great Catwick, which probably has no existence. Middleburgh Shoal, said to bear S. 2° 
E. from Pulo Sapata about 19 leagues, in lat. 9° 3’N. is also very doubtful; for several 
ships bave crossed over the situation assigned to it, and saw no appearance of a shoal. 

Andrada Rock, said ‘to lie 22 leagues eastward of Pulo Sapata, seems to have no real ex- 
istence. The American ship Lovely Lass, saw the appearance of it in lat. 9°47! N. lon. 
110° 18’ E., but it was probubly a drift from Cambodia River, which they mistook for a 
rock. This ship, passed also close to a small white patch, thought to be a sand bank, in 
lat. 6° 48’ N. on the meridian of North Natuna; but they might have been deceived, by a 
collection of fish-spawn, in a limit between contrary currents. 

The Vigio, seen by the Fanny, on the 12th of September, 1803, is said to be a low exten- 
sive reef, with a tree qn its western extremity, and a rock to the eastward. She passed it at 
2 miles distance, and made it in lat. 11°17’ N. and 1° 13' E. from Pulo Sapata by chrono- 
meter, bearing N. 44° East from this island, distant 105 miles. I have passed within 2 miles 
of this danger, as shewn by the Fanny’s chronometer, and although the day was clear, and 
our track correctly known by chronometers from Pulo Sapata, no appearance of a shoal was 
discerned from the mast head. Many ships, late in the season, steer N. E. 3 N. and N. E. 
from Pulo Sapata, without discovering any shoal, or apprehending danger to be near; but 
these courses ought to carry them directly over the Vigio, if it were in the position assigned 
it by the Fanny. Lieutenants Ross and Maughan, in their survey of the China sea, also 
searched in vain for the Vigio of the Fanny; which ship might probably have mistaken a 
large drift for a shoal. These officers, in exploring the dangers to the eastward of Pulo Sa- 
pata, have found none so near to it as the West London Shoal, which is situated upward of 
60 leagues distance to the E.S. Eastward; those found on the parallel of the island, being 
at a greater distance. 


COAST of COCHIN-CHINA, from CAPE PADARAN to 


CAPE TURON; DIRECTIONS for SAILING into 
the HARBOURS, and along the COAST. 


CAPE PADARAN, (described in the last section) is the southern boundary of the Padaran poy. 


Great Bay of the same name, called also Phanran Bay, after a considerable town in the 
bottom of it, where there is a tolerable harbour, formed by a reef dry at low tide, that pro- 
Jects from the western shore about 2 miles, and shelters vessels from the sea. On the North 
side of Cape Padaran, there is a bight where vessels may anchor in the S. W. monsoon, 
with fresh water, at the South side of a small sandy bay: large ships ought not to anchor 
under 9 or 10 fathoms, for the bottom is foul near the shore. | 

The ship Admiral Gambier, sailed from Canton River on the 5th of September, 1812, 
reached Cape Varela on the 9th; meeting here with strong South and S. W. winds, and 


Squally weather, she continued to beat avainst them near the coast till the 23d, then stood . 


Into Padaran Bay, where she anchored in 12 fathoms, with the East extremity of Cape Pa- 
daran, bearing S.S. E., northern extreme of the bay N. N.E., distant from the shore about 


- 
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* @ miles. She cut firewood, and filled up her water here, and sailed from this anchorage on 
the 26th of September. 

To sil into =» After weighing from this anchorage, or having passed Cape Padaran, if bound to the har- 
bour, steer for the middle of the bay, to avoid a reef and foul ground contiguous to the wes- 
tern shore; then keep to the northward, for the North point of the harbour's entrance, until 
the reef on the western side of it is plainly seen. 

When near the entrance, a mass of rocks placed 1 over the other like ruins, will be per- 
ceived close to the shore at the N. W. side of the harbour, and beyond it, an isolated hill; 
keep the highest rock of the mass on with this hill, in steering past the reef at the distance 
of 4 of a mile, 6 or 7 fathoms will be least water; ‘and when inside of the reef, steer more 
westerly, and anchor in 4 fathoms, good holding ground, There is a rivulet at the bottom 
of the harbour, and a stream of fr esh water, where the reef joins to the shore. 

To proceed from the harbour, the directions which have been given for passing the reef, 
must be observed; when clear of it, avoid the North side of the bay, because it is rocky 

the bey. ground; steer therefore, to the S. E. until the North point of the bay is brought to bear N. E. 
and pass it at the distance of 3 miles; this point is low, surrounded with rocks under water, 
close to which, there is a dry sand bank. From hence, to Cape Varela False, the coast is 
very mountainous and steep, extending nearly+N. E. by N.; a little to the southward of 
that cape, there is an opening into VUNG-GAN G, a great bason or cove, inhabited by 
fishermen, which is darkened by the steep surrounding mountains; but it is uncertain, whe- 
ther or not this cove will admit ships, and afford safe anchorage. 


Cape Varela ~=CAPE VARELA, FALSE,* called MUI-DAVAICH by the natives, in lat. 11° 44’ N. 

the adjacent bearing from Cape Padaran about N.N. E. 3 E. 84 or 9 leagues, is formed by a very high 
oblong mountam of great magnitude, which from the steep cliffs that front the sea, rises with 
a gentle acclivity inland; and may be known from the other prominent head- lands, by its 
great height, convex outline, and by regularly sloping to seaward. In crossing the bay of 
Padaran, soundings of 40 to 50 fathoms may be got if not far out; the North point ought 
not to be approached under 40 fathoms in the night, because it is fronted by foul ground, 
and a small island lies a little way out from the shore. 

Cape Varela.False, forms the South point of the entrance to Camraigne Bay, which is 

steep to, and may be ‘approached close, having 20 fathoms very near the shore ; and betwixt 
- the shore and the island that lies to the N. W., there is a narrow passage, with 12 to 14 fa- 
thoms water in it, fit for small vessels. 


conrslese CAMRAIGNE BAY entrance, is in lat. 11°49’ N., bounded on the South side by the 
land of Cape Varela False and the contiguous isles, and by the high island TAGNE on the 
North side; this is called the large entrance, in which there is from 18 to 14 fathoms water. 
The small entrance, is formed betwixt the North point of the island Tagne and the opposite 
point of the main, in which there are 7 and 8 fathoms water; but it is very narrow, and 
should not be used except in a case of necessity. 

The OUTER HARBOUR of Camraigne, is to the N. W. of the island Tagne, having 
anata 20 and 12 fathoms water in it, and protected from the sea by that island. ‘About 14 mile 
bours. farther to the N. Westward, is the entrance to Camraisne INNER HARBOUR, about 3 
of a mile wide; formed by: a point of land on thé North side, and a long neck or narrow 
peninsula to the S. Westward. The inner harbour is an extensive lagoon, but the best an- 
chorage is a little inside of the entrance, in any depth from 10 to 6 or 7 fathoins ; for all the 
_ Western part is very shoal, and the shores around the western and northern parts of the har- 


* Named from a jek or nob upon the mountain, a little inland, having some pmesetablance to that over Cape 
Varela, although not near so conspicuous. 
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bour, are lined by a coral bank. From the northern extremity of the harbour, a river 
extends parallel to the coast 5 or 6 leagues ; separated from the sea only by a narrow neck 
of land, consisting of small sand hills, and a great barren sandy plain. 

The source of the river lies in marshy ground, not far from the city of Nhiatrang. There 
are no hidden dangers in either the outer or inner harbours, and they are safe for ships of 
any description, the bottom generally mud, and good holding ground. This harbour is 
mostly inhabited by fishermen. : 


WATER ISLANDS, situated in lat. 12° 2’ to 12°4’ N. are of moderate height, distant 7%, 
34 or 4 miles off the main Jand, to the northward of Camraigne Bay: the southernmost is 
called Hone Noi, the other Hone Nyoai, which is largest, with some Islets and rocks near 
it. The channel inside of these islands is said to be very safe, with 12 fathoms water near 
the shore, and there is good anchorage opposite to them in the 8S. W. monsoon, close to the 
coast at the Great Plain; or the passage inside of these islands may be adopted, if you in- 
tend to proceed into Nhiatrang by the South entrance. The great sandy plain, is about 3 aor the tre 
leagues in extent, ending at the South entrance of Nhiatrang Bay; at each extreme, there” 
is a bluff point, and the bay comprehended between them, is called DGIAY BAY. It arccky tant. 
must be observed, that although the passage inside of the Water Islands is thought to be 
safe, there is a rocky patch to the N. W. of these islands in the fair track, on which the 
Lord Castlereagh shoaled suddenly, on the 18th of August, 1807. She had worked out of 
Nhiatrang Bay in the morning, betwixt Tree Island and the 2 islands ncar the shore, and 
observed at noon in lat. 12° 8’ N.; after steering South 4 miles with the wind at E.S. E., the 
water shoaled suddenly from 13 to 63 fathoms, and the helm was put down; rocks and sea 
weed, were seen under the bottom, but the least water by the lead was 63 fathoms, which 
deepened to 13 fathoms in standing about 2 cable’s lengths to the N. Eastward. When upon 
this shoal patch, Hone Noi, the southernmost Water Island, bore S. E. 4 E., the bluff 
point at the northern extremity of Dgiay Bay N. W. 4 W., the bluff point at its southern 
extreme S. by E. easterly, distance of the sand downs on the shore of the bay 23 or 3 miles. 
Inside of this rocky patch, there are 12 and 11 fathoms regular soundings. 


NHIATRANG BAY, is large, covered by Tre Island and its adjoining isles to the Nhat. 
southward, by the main land and Fisher’s Islands to the northward and eastward. To pro- wire, 
ceed into the bay, by the South entrance, you may pass on either side of the Water Islands, 
then betwixt Tre Island and the 2 isles that lie nearly in the passage; the soundings are 
regular, from 12 fathoms at the entrance, to 6 and 7 fathoms between the West point of 
Tre Island and the main, where the channel is 14 or 14 mile wide. The passage contiguous 
to the main, inside of the @ isles that lie in the channel, is also safe ; but that betwixt them 
and Tre Island is wider, and preferable. 

_ The anchorage at Nhiatrang is in 8 fathoms good holding ground, with the entrance of the 
river bearing about N. W. or N. W.4 N. 1 mile, and Tre Island E.S.E.- The river has a 
bar, and will only admit vessels drawing 7 or 8 feet water; it communicates with Nhiatrang 
City, about 5 miles to the westward, which is the capital of the provinces, Nhiatrang and . 
— and has a fort built in the European manner, by Monsr. Oliver, a French engi- 
neer. Here, they manufacture some silk, and other articles, and carry on trade with diffe- 
rent parts of the coast ; a ship in want of wood or water, will obtain the necessary refresh- 
ments, by touching at this place. | 
_ The Lord Castlereagh, on her passage from China, anchored on the 15th of August, 1807, = 
in Nhiatrang Road, in 9 fathoms stiff clay, with the entrance of the river N.W.3N., © 
White Rock N. by E., Shala Island N. E. 4 E., Pyramid Island E. by N., Tre Island from 
E.4S. to 8.E.35., and a ledge of rocks off it, bearing E.S.E. 45S. She watered with 
her own boats in the river, which was found very good a little inside of the entrance at low 
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water ; and about 4 or 5 miles up, the water was fresh at $ ebb. About 2 miles up the 


-river, there is not depth sufficient for a loaded long boat at 4 ebb, there being several shoal 


banks that stretch across it. ‘The rise of tide is 5 or 6 feet, high water at 84 hours on full 
and change of the moon, and there is only one flood and one ebb in 24 hours. Tre Island in 
lat. 12° 16’ N. is high, and contains several coves, where vessels may repair their damages : 
the Upton Castle anchored to the westward of Tre Island, between the inner island and the 
main, to the southward of Nhiatrang Road, and found it good anchorage, and convenient 
for watering. : | 

The northern channel leading to Nhiatrang Road is wide and safe, but there is thought to 
be a Coral Bank on the N. W. side, opposite to the large bay of Binkang, which makes it 
proper to keep nearest to Tre Island. There is a passage between the South point of Bin- 


' kang Bay, and Turtle Island, which lies off it; and there is also a passage between the small 
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isle Secke and the East point of the same bay; the coral bank mentioned above, is thought 
to lie nearly in a direct line betwixt these @ islands. 


FISHER’S ISLANDS, situated to the N. E. of Tre Island, form a group of 2 or 3 bar- 
ren islands, with some rocks close to them; Pyramid Island, 1 of these, in about lat. 12° 
21' N., is a high, regular cone or pyramid, conspicuous as a mark in sailing along the coast. 
This island is about 14 or 2 leagues to the southward of the northernmost 1, called Shala; 
and there is a channel with 25 to 30 fathoms water between them. The southernmost 
island is of moderate height, flat on the summit, like the crown of a hat, when viewed in some 
directions ; the channel betwixt it and Tre Island is safe, and there are soundings of 60 to 75 
fathoms about 3 or 4 leagues outside of these islands; the soundings inside of Pyramid Island, 


are from 16 to 20 fathoms, decreasing regularly close to the South side of the entrance of 
Hone Cohe Bay. , 


HONE COHE BAY entrance, about 2} or 3 leagues northward from Pyramid Island, 
has several islands in it; the outermost, called Bac, has to the eastward of 1t about 1 mile, 
a rock called the Button, and 3 islands to the westward. Betwixt Isle Bac and the small 1 
to the westward, there is a safe passage, and also between the latter and the other 2 islands, 
which lie much nearer the western shore, but the widest channel is outside of Isle Bac, be- 
tween it and the East point of the bay. Having passed these islands, if bound into the bay, 
steer to the N. W. in mid-channel betwixt the point on the West side that forms Hone Cohe 
Harbour, and a small island to the eastward ; then steer westerly to round the point, after- 
ward to the southward, and anchor on the West side of it in 4 fathoms good holding ground, 
sheltered all round; here, the village Hone Cohe, and some other habitations are situated. 

On the East side of the bay, there are several islands at the entrance of a cove, into 


_ which ships may warp, and moor to the trees, there being plenty of water and no danger ; 


but vessels do not go there, as the cove is inhabited only by a few fishermen. This cove or 
harbour, is formed by high mountains, and communicates with the sea by a passage called 
Cua-Be,. (or Little Passage) to the S. Eastward, bounded on each side by high land, re- 


_ sembling steep perpendicular walls; but it is unknown, whether this passage is navigable, or 


Thee Kings. 
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otherwise. There are good soundings along the East side of the bay; to the northward and 
westward, it is extensive, but rocky and shoal near the shores; and in the middle of it, there 
are several islands. The tide rises 5 feet at Hone Cohe, high water at 113 hours on full and 
change of the moon. ) 


THREE KINGS, are 3 rocks, situated about 14 mile East of the point of Cua-be ; 
they are bold to approach, having 30 fathoms water near them, with a passage betwixt them 
and the point. About 5 miles more to the northward, lies the small island Doi-Moi, at 
some views resembling a turret or centry box; the Point, from which it is separated by a 
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very narrow channel, is the easternmost land of Cochin-china, being a little tothe eastward 

of the meridian of Cape Varela, and the land between them, forms a concavity called Honne 
Gomme Bay. The soundings in this bay are regular, and there is good anchorage in 8 OF some 
10 fathoms sandy bottom, at the South side, about 2 iniles to the W. N. W. of the point, °°"™™* ""™ 
and near to a small island: here, water may be got at the southern extremity of the sandy 

flat, but in the dry season, wells must be dug in the sand, at some distance from the sea. 

Fresh water may be procured in this manner, on most parts of the coast. ‘The sandy flat, snd adjoin 
which extends from the high land of Cua-be, to that of Cape Varela, is a neck of. land 
scarcely a mile broad in some places, separating the bottom of Hone Cohe Bay from the 

sea, and the 3 islands in the middle of that bay, may in passing, be perceived over the 

sandy flat. | 7 


ONG-RO HARBOUR, situated to the S. W. of Cape Varela, at the northern extre- Ong-ro Har- 
mity of Honne Gomme Bay, is very safe at all times; it is about a mile wide at the entrance, 
stretching about 3 miles inland in a N. E. direction, with soundings of 8, 7, and 6 fathoms 
close to the village at the upper part of it. The bottom is all fine clay, except within 100 
yards of the shore on either side, it is frequently sand or coral rocks: on the West side of 
the harbour, fresh water may be procured in several places, but the best eA idg place 1s 
about half way up on the same side, to the N. Eastward of a little cove. Pulo Varela, is 
a small island near the shore, to the S. W. of the entrance of the harbour; to proceed into 
the latter, bring the tunnel or peak, to bear N. N. W. and steer for it with this bearing, 
which will lead into the entrance of the harbour, where you will have 10 or 93 fathoms water. 


CAPE VARELA, or PAGODA CAPE, is formed of steep cliffs, extending nearly Geo. site ot 
North and South 2 or 23. miles, having in the middle of them, a small sandy bay, where a 
stream of excellent water descends from the mountains into the sea. This cape is in lat. 12° 
55’ N., lon. 109° 244’ E., or 14° 194° West from Grand Ladrone, by mean of a series of 
admeasurement with excellent chronometers at various times. The cape. itself may be seen 
9 or 10 Jeagues, and when first perceived in coming from the northward, appears like an 
island, the gap of low land which joins it to the mountain behind, being then depressed under 
the horizon. This mountain* stands directly over the cape, having upon its summit a large 
perpendicular rock, resembling a pagoda or chimney, called DA-BIA by the natives, which 
makes: it very conspicuous ; and it may be seen about 20 leagues distance from the deck of a 
large ship, either from the northward or southward, in clear weather; but the summits of 
the mountains are frequently obscured by clouds or vapours, particularly in the N. E. mon- 
soon. ‘The cape may be approached very close, there being 20 and 25 fathoms around it, 
at a small distance from the shore. oe 

From abreast of Cape Varela False, the course is N. by E. 4 E. and N. by E., until Py- wien sating 
ramid Island, and the other Fisher’s Islands are passed, then N. 4 E. and North to Cape “"“"°* 
Varela : the best track in the night, with a fair wind, is to keep from 2 to 3 leagues off the 
different headlands, which, with the Water Islands and Fisher’s Islands, will be visible at 
that distance in. passing along, if the weather be clear. When the weather is unfavorable, 
edge a little farther out, to give the islands a proper birth; and if soundings are obtained, 
you will not be far from them, or some of the headlands. | —_ 

About 4 or 5 miles N.4 W. from Cape Varela, lies a mass of rocks, some of .them level 
with the water's edge; but the central 1 is considerably elevated, with a large stone on its 
summit, appearing as if placed by art: in passing near, a hole is perceived through below the : 
upper stone when abreast, which has given it the name of PERFORATED ROCK. Perforated 
There ts a safe passage betwixt it and the main land, having soundings of 20 to 25 fathoms. “"~ 

ad There is a hot spring in the middle of the Cape Mountain, and there is said to be silver ore in some of these’ 
mountains, which form double and treble ridges behind the cape. 

, Ti 
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Finyamy PHUYEN BAY, is extensive, being formed by the land taking a westerly and N. W. 
vamjcest direction from Cape Varela to Phuyen River, distant from it about 5 leagues, and afterward 
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7 oe to the northward. About 6 or 6} leagues N. Westward from Cape Varela, stands a 


hich isolated mountain not far inland, being.a regular cone, called CONICAL MOUNTAIN, 
or EPERVIER;; and a little to the southward of it, there is a sloping piece of land with a 
rock or pagoda on it, which is only discerned when near the shore. Here, the inland moun- 
tains recede to the westward, a great way from the sea, and the Cape Varela Chain stretch- 
ing also to the westward, a large space of low land is formed close to the sea around the bay 
of Phuyen, betwixt Cape Varela and Conical Mountain. ‘The entrance of Phuyen River is 
te the southward of this mountain, and will only admit of boats. A ship may anchor off it 
in § or 9 fathoms good ground, with Conical Mountain bearing about N. N. W., and a pa- 
goda on a mountain some distance inland N. W., but these mountains are frequently obscured 
by clouds. The soundings across the bay of Phuyen, are 30 to 35 fathoms, about 4 and 5 
miles off shore. Several flat islands adjoin to the coast on the North side of the bay, of 
which, MAIGNIA is the most considerable, distant about 2 miles from the shore, having an 
indifferent passage inside of it, of irregular depths and the bottom rocky ; close to it on the 
outside, there are 23 and 24 fathoms water. Abreast of this island, there are on the coast, 
near the sea, 2 small hummocks, 1 of them resembling a sugar loaf. 


PHUYEN HARBOUR’S ENTRANCE, in lat. 13°23’ N., is about 5 miles to the 
northward of the island Maignia, and 34 leagues S.S. Westward from Pulo Cambir ; it is 
about 2 miles wide, with 10 and 11 fathoms water on either side of the small island that 
lies a little inside, called Nest Island, which ought not to be approached close on the West 
side, because a reef projects about a musket shot in that direction. 

This harbour, which is one of the best in the world, branches out into 3 harbours inside, 
distinguished by the names of XUAN-DAI, VUNG-LAM, and VUNG-CHAO. The 
anchorage of Xuan-dai is on the South side, in 7 or 8 fathoms sandy bottom, with the en- 
trance of the river bearing South, and Nest Island about N. E. by E. That of Vung-Lam 
is about 2 miles more to the N. Westward, in 7 fathoms mud, on the North side of an 
island that fronts the cove, with the village bearmg S.W. by W. Vung-Chao, about a 
league farther northward, on the East side of the great or inner harbour, is sheltered from 
every wind by circumjacent mountains, and the anchorage is in 44 or 5 fathoms, with the 
houses in the grove of cocoa-nut trees bearing S. E. to S. E. by E. On the North side of 
the harbour, a coral reef lines the shore, which is visible at low water, and stretches all round 
the bottom of the inner harbour. In proceeding toward Vung-Chao, the Buoy Rock must. 
be avoided, which is nearly even with the water's edge, and lies about 4 of a mile from the 
eastern shore, outside of the point that forms the East side of the entrance to the inner har- 
bour. There is a small cove called VUNG-LA, under the North pomt of the outer 
entrance, where 2 or 3 vessels might be hove down, if requisite. The country around this 
excellent harbour, is well cultivated, and, together with the houses and huts interspersed along 
the hills, present in entering it, a beautiful landscape. The provinee of Phuyen, 1s better 
cultivated than any other in Cochin-china. 


GAIN-BA POINT, is about a league to the northward of the entrance of Phuyen Hrar- 
bour, where vessels may anchor occasionally in the small bays formed on each side of it; in 
the bay on the South side, there is a fishing village: this point, and the coast between it and 
the entrance of Phuyen Harbour, may be passed very elose in 10 or 12 fathoms water. 
About a league to the northward of Gaia Point, lies another point, called Vung-Trich, 
and the point Vung-Mon, about 4 miles beyond the latter; these 2 points are also bold, and 
may be passed very. close, in 10 or 12 fathoms. The bay of Vung-Mon, situated. hetwixt 
these points, is safe to approach, with regular soundings ia it toward the shore. 
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COU-MONG HARBOUR'S ENTRANCE, situated on the South side of this bay, {tt gou-mong 
lat. 13° 29/ N. is very narrow, with 7 and 8 fathoms in it, 5 and 4 fathoms a little inside, 
and 3 to 4 fathoms to the southward of the small island in the middle of the harbour. This 
is an excellent cove for small vessels, or those of middling size; and there is a little village 
among the cocoa-nut trees to the northward of the island. Wung-Mon Point, like that of 
Gain-ba, has a bay on each side, with a small fishing village in the northern 1: a vessel 
intending to anchor there, must give a birth to the northern extremity of the point, for rocks 
project from it above and under water, having 10 fathoms close to them ; the anchotape is 
also in 10 fathoms. 


PULO CAMBIR, in lat. 13° 33! N., and 4 or 5 miles to the westward of the meridian of Pulo Cam 

Cape Varela, has a regular sloping appearance, and may be discerned about 6 leagues from =‘ 

a ship’s deck; it is of considerable size, extending N. N. W. and S.5S. E., having a few fisher- 

men’s huts on the S. W. side, and at a small distance S. Eastward from its South end, there 

are some sharp peaked rocks, called the TWO PAPS. This island is nearly abreast of 
Vung-Mon Point, about 4 or 5 miles distant; and the channel betwixt it and the coast is 

vety safe, with 12 and 13 fathoms near Vung-Mon Point, 20 fathoms toward Pulo Cambir, 

and outside of this island, at a small distance, there are no soundings. - There is 23 fathoms 

with it bearing N. by W. 5 or 6 miles. 


DATE ISLAND, about 2 or 24 leagues to the northward of Vung-Mon Point, and 14 vate tase, 
mile distant from the main, is of round form, covered with trees; betwixt it and another janing com 
round island nearer the shore, there is a passage with 5 and 6 fathoms water; and there aré 
some rocks above water, to the northward of the island last mentioned. From Vung-Mon 
Point, to opposite Date Island, the coast is steep and very mountainous ; forming a consi- 
derable concavity, called Cambir Bay. 


QUINHONE HARBOUR’S ENTRANCE, bearing about North 6 miles from Date cusbone 
Island, is bounded on the West side by a neck of sand about 4 miles long, and on the East with sire- 
side by high steep land. Close to the point on the East side, and within it, there is plenty 
of water ; and the harbour is sheltered from southerly winds by the curved form of the high 
land on that side of the entrance, and protected by forts built on the point; but large ships 
are prevented from entering it, by a shoal bank that extends a long way out from the West- 
erm Point, then stretching across, joins to the land on the East side of the entrance, and 
forms a bar on which there is only 3 and 3} fathoms water. The deepest water is close to 
the point on the East side of the entrance, where Captain Purefoy says, a ship may carry 
from 3} to 4 fathoms on the bar, at high water spring tides: inside of it, the depth increases 
to 7, 8, and 10 fathoms. The western part, and bottom of the harbour, 1s a spacious lagoon, — 
with. very shoal water; several small rivers fall into it, one of which communicates with the 
city Quinhone, situated about 5 leagues to the westward, and is the capital of the province of 
the same name. This harbour was a place of considerable trade, prior to the long war be- 
tween the King of Cochin-china, and his rebellious subjects. A ship may anchor outside of 
the bar im 44 fathoms good holding ground, with the Sandy West bint just a little open 
with the East point of the entrance, if she intend to touch here, and not to go into the harbour. 


CAPE SAN-HO, in lat. 13°44! N., lon. 109° 14! E, about 24 or 3 miles East from the ceo. ate of 


entrance of Quinhone Harbour, is a high bluff Head Land, forming the eastern point of the com and ai 
bay of Quinhone: close to the land, a little to the northward of the cape, there is an island ces. 
called Hau by the natives; and the coast, which extends about 5 miles North from the cape, 
is very steep andhigh. Abreast of the North point of this high land, there are some small 
isles ; one of them, called Cau, is a round islet, about 1 mile off the point; and nearly 14 
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mile outside of this, there are some rocky islets named Hom-Cone and Hom-Co by the na- 
tives, and by Europeans, Black Jack. Between these and isle Cau, and also inside of the 
latter, vessels may occasionally pass, there being 15 and 20 fathoms water around them. 
On the North side of the point opposite to these islets, there is a pare eees in the S. W. 
monsoon, fronting a sinall bay formed by the point. 

Froin ‘Cape Varela to Cape San-ho, the course is N. by W.; and N. 4 W. about 19 
leagues, to pass outside of Black Jack, and the other islets that lie to the northward of the 
latter cape: soundings will not be got in this track, unless well in with the coast. 

A little inland, there is a mount in the vicinity of Quinhone City, with a spire pagoda. on 
it; farther to the northw ard, there is a mountain with a tower on its summit, and the tower 
is crowned with a small spire or funnel; the latter is in about lat. 14° 6’ N., and they are 
discernible when sailing along the coast at a considerable distance. 


BUFFALO, in about lat. 14° 11’ N., and 4 or 5 miles distant from the high land abreast, 
is a convex rock of sloping form, moderately elevated, but will not be seen in the night until 
it is approached very close. It lies 5 or 6 leagues to the northward of, the North point of 
the high land that forms Quinhone Harbour; from which point, the coast is low for some 
distance, and again becomes high, opposite to the Buffalo. The water is very deep outside 
of this rock, and the coast to the westward is bold and safe to approach, having soundings of 
14, and 16 fathoms very near the shore. A fleet of ships from China, having no observations, 
got close to this part of the coast in the night; some of the ships passed outside of the Buf- 


falo, others passed nerwecn it and the main, and found the channel safe, with regular 
soundings. 


- NUOC-NGOL, or Fresh Water Point, and Bay, lie about 3 leagues to the N. W. of 
the Buffalo; there is a small island nearly touching the point, on the South side of which is 
the bay, having a village close under the point ; and there is good anchorage in 10 or 12 fa- 
thoms sandy bottom. TURTLE ISLAND, about 3 or 4 leagues farther to the northward, 
and 4 miles off shore, is small, and very little above water; but there is a safe channel be- 


twixt it and the coast. There are soundings of 65 or 70 fathoms, apone 3 or 4 leagues off 
this part of the coast. | 


TAMQUAN RIVER, lies to the N.W. of Turtle Island, in about lat. 14° 39:N.* 
situated at the northern extremity of a sandy flat, having a bar at the entrance, passable only 
by boats at high water. The anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms, is mud and sand, partly sheltered 
from northerly winds, by the coast stretching out about 2 miles eastward from the North 
side of the river. TIPHOU RIVER, is a few miles more to the southward, in the middle 


_ of the sandy flat; the anchorage off this river, is in 7 or 8 fathoms sandy bottom. 
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From the Point of Tamquan, the coast extends North a little easter ly about 2 leagues, 
then it takes a direction nearly N. W. by N. about 7 leagues, to Quan-ngai River ; itis steep 
and bold to approach, having 30 fathoms within 2 or 3 miles of the shore ; contiguous to the 
sea, the coast is of moderate height, but the country is very high inland. There is an- 
chorage off Quan-ngai River: Cape Batangan, about 2 leagues to the N. E. of it, projects 
out to seaward, and forms a bay on the South side; on this side of the cape, about a mile 


distant, there are some rocks nearly even with the water's edge, called Rocky Island, betwixt 


which and the cape, the ace vessels sometimes pass. The coast, from this cape to Ban- 


tam Cape, extends neatly N. W. about 4 leagues, mene soundings of 20 and 25 fathoms 
near the shorc. - 


* Another account places it in lat. 14°32’ N. which may probably be nearest the truth. 
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PULO CANTON, called COLLAO-RAY by the natives,fin lat. 15° 23’ N. lon. 109° 6’ Geo. die of 
E. or 4° 38/ West from Grand Ladrone by chronometers, 1s about 4 leagues distant from iland and 
Cape Batangan, and the coast tow hich it lies opposite, a little to the northward of that tse. 
cape. It is of considerable size,’ discernible about 9 leagues trom the deck of a large ship, 
and has a level aspect when viewed froin the southward: on the West side, it 1s inhabited, 
well cultivated, and fresh water may be procured here. A reef projects from the S. E. end 
of the island, and to the northward, there are overfalls and rocky bottom, extending from it 
and from the Low Island that lies to the N. W. of Pulo Canton about a league. The N. E. 
sides of these islands should not be closely approached, for although it is not known that 
danger exists, overfalls of 15 to 7 fathoms have been experienced ‘about 2 or 3 leagues to 
the northward of Pulo Canton.: When it bears S.S. E. 4 leagues, there is 50 fathoms water. 

The channel betwixt the island and the main is very safe, with soundings of 25 to 34 fa- 
thoms; within 2 or 3 miles of the main, the depths are generally about 30 fathoms, de- 
creasing to 25 fathoms toward Pulo Canton; the low island to the northward, should not be 
approached. «21:7 | 

It may be proper to observe in this alae, that ships which adopt the inner passage to 1 sil slong 
China during the strength of the 5. W. monsoon, in June, July, and August, ought not to w:5.¥. 
edge off from the coast of Cochin-C hina, until they pass within sight of Pulo Canton, par- 
ticularly if the winds are light and baffling; and in such case, it is advisable to steer well to 
the North, toward the South part of Hainan, to prevent being driven near the N. Western 
extremity of the Paracels, should a N. Westerly storm happen to blow from the Gulf of 


Tonking, which has been equally experienced in J une and July. 


PORT QUI- QUICK, Beas about W. by N. from Pulo Canton, is a considerable bay port oxi. 
formed on the West side of Cape Bantam, close to the foot of high mountains ; it is about qt an4 
2 leagues wide, and 14 league deep, with some islets in it, and “stnall creeks where fresh *"™ 
water may be procured ; and it affords good anchorage in the S. W. monsoon. At the-N, 
Western extremity of the bay, there is a small bay or cove under Happoix Point, said to 
afford shelter in the N. E. monsoon; opposite to it, Happoix River may be discerned, which 
extends a great way inland. 

From Happoix Point, the coast extends near N. W. by N. about 15 leagues to Cape Tu- 
ron, and in this space, the country is mountainous, a little inland. About 4 leagues north- 
ward from Happoix Point, lies the island CHAM-COLLAO FALSE, which is about 4 Cham Coltav 
leagues off the coast; of. consicesb ie height, and a i is said to project from its southern ™ 


cpaemny: eo hee ate eae 


CHAM- CALLAO, a a 15° 54’ N., about 5 leagues to the N. Westward of the former, Cham Collao 
and 3 leagues distant from the main, is a high island about 2 leagues in length N. N. W. ous channel. 
and 8.S. E., having some islets adjoining its South end, and others projecting to the west- 
ward from its:N. We part...; It is inhabited; well cultivated, and the anchorage on the West 
side, in 4 or 44 fathoms near the village, may be considered a safe harbour in all winds. 
| The channel. betwixt these: islands and: the main, % safe, with soundings mostly from 6 to 8 
fathoms; and.in some parts 5 fathoms, to the westward of Cham Collao. Opposite to this 
island, lies the entrance of Fai-fo River, which by a narrow arm of the sea, communicates ratio. 
with. Turon Bay';: near. Fai-fo Rrver’s entrance there is a mass of marble rocks, very conspi- 


cuous. when eamne near: ae coast. 
CAPE TURON, * or. a I EN TCHU in lat, 16° 8’ N. lon. 108° 18! E. by chronometers Geo site of 


* The description of the coast of Cochin-China, from Cape St. James’ to Turon Cape and Bay, is partly taken 
from Monsieur Dayot’s excellent survey, (which Mr. Drummond kindly allowed me to have translated from the 
French original, in his possession, at gra in 1804,) and partly : from my own observations made i in ° voyages, 


snilmg along the coast: | 
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and lunar observations, is the easternmost extremity of the peninsula that forms the East 
side of Turon Bay; and Collao-hanne, or Turon Island in lat. 16° 11'N. lies close to the 
point of land that forms the N. W. side of its entrance. The entrance of Turon Bay, is 
about 4 or 5 miles wide, with regular soundings 15 and 14 fathoms, decreasing inside to 8, 
7, and 6 fathoms. The northern shore of the peninsula ought not to be approached very 
close, for a reef on which the sea sometimes breaks, projects out about } of a mile from the 
third point ; the inner point of the peninsula, is also joined to a small contiguous island by a 
shoal. This small island is in lat. 16°24’N., and the common anchorage is on the South 
side of it and the point, in 5 or 54 fathoms, where ships are sheltered from all winds. This 
is an excellent harbour, affording plenty of poultry and other refreshments, from the adja- 
cent villages; several rivers fall into the bay, and the depths decrease regularly toward the 
circuimjacent shores, but Turon River and Sandy Isle at the eastern side of the bay, are 
lined by a shoal bank. This, was formerly a great place of trade, and some European na- 
tions had factories here; but no trade has been carried on by Europeans to this port for a 
considerable time past. ‘The peninsula, and Turon Island, are both high; and the country © 
inland, is generally high and mountainous. The soundings about 2 or 3 miles outside of 
Cape Turon, are 24 to 25 fathoms, the same depths are got about 2 or 24 leagues to the 
N. Eastward of the island, abreast of the entrance of the Bay; and the bottom is generally 
mud or ouze. . 

Approaching Turon from southward, the mass of marble rocks appears insulated, resem- 
bling a castle; a few miles to the northward of which, the Cape Peninsula is perceived with 
2 peaked hills on it, 1 of them much higher than the other, and united by a low narrow isth- 
mus: having approached the Cape Peninsula, steer round it at a moderate distance, into the 
harbour. Turon Bay, is called Han-san by the natives. 
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GULF of TONKING, and the ISLAND HAINAN, with 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Cp coer CAPE CHOUVAY, or CHOUMAY, in lat. 16°21’ N., bearing N. W. by W.9 leagues 

me from Cape Turon, has good anchorage in a small bay on the West side, where there is a 
river; and a little farther to the N. W., there are other rivers: the coast between these 2 
capes forms a bight, and a river falls into it. 


Hue River. HUE, or HUE-FO RIVER, in about lat. 16°35’ N., distant 9 leagues N. W. by W. 
from Cape Chouvay, has good anchorage off it in 6 fathoms mud, and upon the bar there 
is about 2 fathoms at low water. The city Hue, about 4 or 5 leagues up the river, was for- . 
merly the residence of the King of Cochin-China; when the northern provinces rebelled, it 
became the seat of the rebel government, but has again, with these provinces been re-taken by 
that King, who sometimes resides in it at the present time... About 6 leagues northward of 
the entrance of Hue River, lies Tiger Island, in about lat. 16° 55’ N. which is high and small. 
There are regular soundings aleng this part of the coast, the bottom mostly blue mud, or 

Tiger land. mud and sand; about 6 or 7 leagues to the N. W. of Tiger Island, the soundings are 30 to 
84 fathoms; and they reach from thence, across the entrance of the gulf, to the West part 
of Hainan. 


Galt; © TONKING, or TUNG-QUIN GULF, is bounded at the entrance, by the 8S. W. end 
of Hainan onthe North side, and on the South side by Cape Chouvay and the coast about 
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Hue River, for this river is generally considered as the boundary betwixt the coast of Cochin- 
China and that of Tonking. The gulf is about 35 leagues wide, having several islands eon- 
tizuous to the western shore, and at the bottom of it, Numerous small islands and some 
shoals. There are soundings all over it, 45 and 40 fathoms in the middle, decreasing to- 
ward either shore ; the bottom is generally soft, and proper for anchorage. In some parts, 
the soundings appear to be irregular, for the Rolla* in lat. 17°25’ N., to the northward of 
Tiger Island, shoaled from 35 and 30 fathoms mud, to 10 fathoms on a bank, steering W. 
by S.; and soon deepened again to 25 and 30 fathoms, steering W. by N. 

Two considerable islands, amongst several others near the shore in the bottom of the gulf, 
are marks for 2 principal branches of Tonking River. One of these called Rockbo, falls 
into the N. W. part of the gulf in about lat. 20°6 N. which has been frequented by the 
Chinese and Siamese vessels ; although there is thought to be only 12 feet water in the chan- 
nel, at the entrance, soft inud: about a league westward from it, and 2 miles off shore, lies 
Fisher's Island, of moderate height and small, which is a mark for the river. 

The other branch, or principal river, called Domea, from the first considerable town on 
its banks, falls into the gulf about 20 leagues N. Eastward of the former, in about lat. 20° 
50’ N. Between these rivers, there are many dangerous shoals, projecting 3 leagues from 
the shore; and the whole coast of the gulf, to the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu, which bounds it 
on the East side, 1s fronted by shoals and reefs, some of them projecting a great way out 
from the main land. 

The bar of the principal river, is composed of hard sand, liable to shift with the tides, me par, ana 
which renders a pilot necessary, when a ship intends to proceed into the river; 1 may be ieShenore 
got from the village Batsha, situated at the mouth of the river, by firing a gun, and making ““ 
the signal. The mark to approach the river, is to steer for a mountain inland called the 
Elephant, bearing about N. W. by W., and when Pearl Island, which is small, situated on 
the eastern side of the road, ts brought to bear about N.N.E. 1 league distant, it will be 
proper to anchor in 6 to 8 fathoms and wait for a pilot; the bar will then be distant 2 or 3 
miles. The Formosa, on the 13th of July, 1680, anchored in 8 fathoms sand, Tiger’s Hook 
N.N.E., the Alcoran N.4E., Pearl Island N. N. E.4E., and the Elephant N. W. by N. 
which was the best anchorage at that time. . 

Inside of the bar, the depths increase over soft bottom, and the river which is above a mile 
in breadth at the mouth, becomes more contracted farther up. Cachao, the capital city of 
Tonking, is about 28 leagues up the river. European ships traded to this river upward of 
140 years ago, but this trade has been discontinued for a long period, and the knowledge of 
the navigation of this gulf, having not been carefully recorded, is now almost lost to Euro- 
peans ; and it will probably continue so, unless trade should revive, and be an inducement 
for ships to return to this place: the foregoing remarks for this gulf, and for the rivers, ought 
therefore, not. be relied on implicitly. 

If boand. to Forking in the S. W. monsoon, keep along the coast of Cochin-China to 
Cape Chouvay, or to Tiger Island, from thence, steer to the N. W. and N.N. W., giving a 
proper birth to the West Coast of Hainan; the lead will shew the approach to it, by the 
quick decrease in depth when near its contiguous banks, which should not be borrowed on 
under 16 or 20 fathoms. Having reached lat. 19° N. and in 28 or 30 fathoms, if the Island 


° This ship bound from Canton to England with teas, on account of the Company, made a dangerous and sin- 
gular mistake. She lett the Grand Ladrone on the 6th of February, 1804, steered for the inner passage, saw Pulo 
Canton bearing S. by W. 6 or 7 leagues on the 9th, which they mistook for an Island of the Paracels. Afterward, 
she stood to the northward in the night, and to the westward in the day, endeavouring to force a passage through 
amongst, or te roun:t the northern limit of the Paracels; but was always obstructed by a chain of islands and 
shoals. At last, on the 16th they observed in lat: 17° 28’ N , had regular soundings for 2 days in the entrance of 
the Gulf of Tonking; shortly after, saw Tiger Island bearing S. E., and having tried for 7 days to force a passage 
through the Paracels, they found that it was the main land they had mistaken for those dangers ; consequently, 
steered.to the S. Eastward along the coast. 
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Hainan has not been seen, a N. by W. course ought to be steered to make the Norway Is- 
lands, whieh are of middling height; the southernmost said to be in lat. 20° 35''N., about 13 
leagues E.S. Eastward of the Bar of Tonking River; but the course steered, and the ap- 
proach to the river, must be governed by the tides or currents, which are frequently found 
to set out of the gulf. On the bar, there 1s only about 6 feet water at low tide, -when they 
rise and fall most; and 12 feet at low water, when there is little rise and fall; at high water, 
there is in the former case, 24 or 26 tect upon it, and only 14 or 16 feet in the latter case." 

Leaving the bar in the N. LE. monsoon, steer between S. E. and S. E. by E., which will 
bring you in sight of Hainan, the N.W. part of which must be avoided, | ‘by not coming 
under 20 fathoms toward the sands, said to stretch out 6 or 7 leagues. Easterly. winds pre- 
vail often in the gulf during the N. E. monsoon, when outside in the open sea the winds are 
blowing at the same time from N. Eastward. 3 


HAINAN, or HAI-NAM, bounding the gulf of Tonking to the S.E. and Eastward, 
extends about 55 leagues, ina N. E. and §. W. direction, and is about 25 leagues in breadth. 
{t is in most parts, very high uneven land when viewed from seaward ; but inland there are 
many level districts, cultivated with rice, sugar-cane, areka, or bettle- nut trees, and tobacco. 
These cultivated plains, are separated from each other by lofty mountains, covered with i impe- 
netrable forests, through which the natives have cut narrow passes in the fost accessible 
parts, to enable them to go from 1 district to the other. ‘The island is subject to the Chi- 
nese, who hold all the places of profit or of Conscquence, keeping the inoffensive aborigines 
in a state of abject poverty. 

The N.W. coast is little known to Enrapeans: some shoal banks are said to extend 6 or 
7 leagues from the West part of it, which may be approached to 16 or 18 fathoms, or to 15 


fathoms in some places, the soundings being regular toward then. 


The South and S. E. coasts, are bold to approach, with soundings generally from 25 to 
35 fathoms very near, or close to the headlands, deepening to 65 or 70 fathoms about 5 
leagues off ; and in some places, these soundings extend 6 or 7 leagues off shore.. 

The South coast, is indented with several fine bays, affording good anchorage, and belies 
from the N. E. monsoon, each of which may be considered a safe harbour during that mon- 
soon, but they are partly open to southerly winds. 


YAIT-CHEW BAY, situated at the western extremity of the island in lat. 18° 24’ N., 
has some islets in it, and moderate depths for anchorage, but exposed to southerly and S. W. 
winds ; it is the westernmost bay on the South side of the island. A little way up the river 
which falls into the bay, stands the fortified town of Yait-chew, with a citadel or fort to the 


- westward: the governor of the island, frequently resides here, it being 1 of the chief towns. 


* Inthe entrance of Tonking River, there is but 1 flood and ebb in 24 hours; and when the moon is near the 
equator, twice every month, there is little or no tide, being then dead neaps. With the moon’s declination the 
tides increase, and when she is in the tropical signs they rise most; only with this difference, that when the moon 
has North declination, the tide flows when she is above the earth, and ebbs when she is under the horizon, 
making high water at setting, and low water at the rising moon: whereas, the moon having South declination, 
makes high water at her rising, and low water at her setting, the tide then flowing when she is under, and ebbing 
when she is above the horizon. 

The tides are highest in the easterly monsoon, for the current which then sets along the coast of China to the 
westward, is impelled by the strength of the wind through the channels on both sides of Hainan, producing an 
accumulation of water in the gulf; whereas, the N. W. and Westerly winds, which greatly prevail about this gulf 
in the other monsoon, tend to force the water out of it to the southward. 

At many of the eastern islands, in the Indian Seas, there is only 1 flood and 1 ebb during 24 hours, which 
seem to be dependant on the moon’s declination, as at Tonking, although not observed by navigators. At the 
Island Baseelan, near Mindanao, where the Anna’s long boat went into Maloza River 3 times for water, we found 
only | flood in 24 hours, high water at the rising moon. 

In Canton River, although there are 2 tides in 24 hours, they are influenced greatly by the moon's declination ; 
their height at times, apparently, depending on that, nearly as much ason her conjunction with, or opposition 
to the sun. 
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SY-CHEW BAY, situated a little to the eastward of the former, is exposed to South sy-chew Bay. 
and West winds; a little inland, there is a hill with a pagoda or funnel upon it. ° 


SAMA, or SAMOY BAY, the next to the eastward, distant 8 or 9 leagues from Yait- sama Bay. 
chew Bay, has several islets and rocks in it, with anchorage inside of them for small vessels. 
A considerable river falls into the N. E. part of the bay, with a small fort at its entrance; 
and Sama Town, the residence of a mandarin, stands near its western bank. 


YU-LIN-KAN BAY, separated from that of Sama, by a long narrow point of land, Yetioxrs 
has 22 fathoms soft bottom in the entrance, and from 11 to 7 fathoms at the proper anchor- 
ing place in the N. E. arm of the bay, where ships are sheltered in every direction, except 
between South and W.S. W. Several ships which were driven from the coast of China by 
Ty-foongs at the beginning of the N. E. monsoon, have been known to take shelter in this 
bay, until the monsoon was expended : there is fresh water to the northward of an islet, on the 
eastern shore of the bay. To the northward of the anchorage there is a passage into an 
inner harbour, where small vessels are sheltered from all winds, and where a large ship may 
go if necessary. Rocky or Foul Point, forming the East side of the entrance, is surrounded 
by a rocky reef, but the Sandy Point on the West side, has 4 fathoms within less than a 
ship’s length; betwixt these points, the entrance of the harbour is not above 4 mile wide, 
and considerably contracted by the reef projecting from Rocky Point. To the southward 
_ of Sandy Point, a reef projects out a considerable way from the western shore, which re- Directions to 
quires care in steering for the entrance. A ship may warp in, if the weather is fine; or with the Harbor, 
a southerly or easterly wind she may sail in, by keeping nearest to the eastern shore until 
nearly abreast of Rocky Point, then steer over for the Sandy Point, and round it at a small 
distance. The best time to enter the harbour, is at low water, the dangers being more con- 
spicuous, and 5 or 54 fathoms will be the smallest depth in the fair channel; having rounded 
Sandy Point, and shut it in with the land on the East side of the outer bay, a ship should 
anchor in 54 or 6 fathoms, within a small 4 mile of the shore near Sandy Point, and exa- 
mine the bottom around with boats, prior to mooring. 


GALONG BAY, is separated from that of Yu-lin-kan, by a piece of high land about 2 Ge. ste 
leagues broad, which forms the southern extremity of Hainan, and its most prominent part point of 
is in lat. 18° 11’ N. lon. 109° 20’ E. by lunar observations. This bay is about 5 miles wide, 
and 4 miles in depth, having 2 round islands called the Brothers in the entrance, and 1 
near the middle of the upper part of the bay, called St. Peter’s, or Middle Island; in the 
N. W. part, there are some rocks above and under water, and the bottom along the western 
side of the bay is generally foul. With a leading wind, the bay may be entered by any of the Directions 
3 channels; that between the East Brother and the eastern shore, has from 15 to 18 fathoms into Galong 
coarse sandy bottom, and as a reef projects from the N. E. end of the Brother, it is prudent 
to keep in mid-channel, or rather nearest to the main. ‘The channel between the Brothers 
is very safe, the depths in it from 16 to 19 fathoms blue clay; but the western channel is 
the most convenient with a working wind, being about a league wide, with soundings of 18 
and 20 fathoms from the West Brother, until close to the S. W. point of the bay: inside, the 
depths are from 15 to 11 fathoms, good anchoring ground. A little way outside of the Bro- 
thers, the depths increase to 35 and 40 fathoms. | 

Ships wintering in this bay during the N. E. monsoon, moor in 7 or 8 fathoms dark sand 
and mud, at the N. E. part, with the village Galong bearing E. by S. about a mile; and a 
reef that lines the South side of the little bay contiguous to the village, must have a birth in 
mooring. Here, ships are sheltered from all winds, by the circumjacent high land, except 
those that blow between South and S. W. which force a considerable swell into the bay. 

One large ship might moor under fours, close on the North side of Middle Island, or several 
. Kk 
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small vessels might be sheltered there, from all winds. Northward from the common an- 
chorage, there is a white sandy beach, and a rocky part of the shore separates it from the 
small bay to the eastward ; on the N.'W. side of these rocks, fresh water is procured from 
a small run, that terminates in a pool close to the beach. The tide rises here, about 4 or 
5 feet. | 

The fishermen will ask 80 or 100 dollars to carry a ship into this bay, but there is no oc- 
casion for a pilot; after entering it by either channel, work or sail up between Middle Island 
and the East side of the bay, which are safe to approach, and anchor opposite to the village. 
Small bullocks are got here, at 7 or 8 dollars each; rice, sweet potatoes, and some other 
vegetables, may be procured for dollars; also fish and some poultry.* 


Leongtoy = LIEONG-SOY, or TONG-SOY BAY, about 8 or 9 leagues N. Eastward of Galong 
Bay, is a large open anchorage; but sheltered from N. E. and northerly winds, by anchar- 
ing well in toward the East side of the bay in 7 or 8 fathoms, with the rocky point of Lieong- 
‘tat coat, SOY bearing to the E.S. Eastward, off which a reef projects some distance. At the North 
part of the bay, there is an inlet to a Jagoon, near which stands Lieong-soy town, the resi- 
dence of a mandarin._ Ton-kieou is another considerable town farther to the westward, with 
a bay, and some islands, and rocks fronting it: a river descends from the town into the 
North part of this bay, and a serpentine inlet from the West side of it, leads into a lake, 
where the country around is well cultivated, and forms a beautiful plain, separated from the 
land that forms Galong Bay by a chain of mountains. 
The land to the eastward of Lieong-soy Bay, is high, rocky, and barren, with 36 fathoms 
water within 2 or 3 miles of the shore. : 


Site TIENG-FONG, or SAIL ROCK, in about lat. 18°29’ N., and 3 or 4 leagues E. N. 
xz. Eastward of the eastern part of the land that forms Lieong-soy Bay, is a rugged peaked rock, 
appearing like a Chinese junk in some views: the depths about 3 miles outside of it, are 35 
to 38 fathoms ; and there is a channel with 10 to 13 fathoms between it and the shore, from 
which it is distant 4 or 5 miles. From this rock, to the island Tinhosa, the distance is about 
10 leagues N. E. by E., and there are 3 islands near the shore in this space, with 12 and 14 
fathoms water close to them. Inside of the easternmost of these islands, lies the town of 
Manchow, and near the coast abreast of the westernmost, there is a ridge of high land with 
3 peaks on it, the centre 1 most pointed and a little higher than the others: this lies near 
the sea, and at a considerable distance, is sometimes mistaken for Tinhosa Island. Farther 
inland, in about lat. 18° 56’ N., there is a high mountain of similar appearance to the former, 
but more elevated ; it was seen bearing W.S. W. nearly 30 leagues distant, then forming in 
3 peaks or sugar loaves. 
In moderate weather, sailing along this coast, bamboes may frequently be seen standing 
erect above the surface of the sea; they are the buoys of drift nets, which the fishermen place 
sometimes a great way from the land, to catch flying fish. 


veo sitet = TINHOSA ISLAND, is in lat. 18°46’ N., lon. 110° 29! E., or 3° 15' W. from Grand 

sharbowr. Ladrone by chronometers; and in 1803, I made it 1°44’ E. from Cape Varela by mean of 3 

chronometers. It is of considerable extent, with steep cliffs fronting the sea, and a peak or 

hill on its N. W. part, which slopes down to the eastward ; it is just discernible at 11 leagues 
distance from the poop. 

The West side of the island being of a concave form, with soundings of 8 to 10 fathoms 


* Several ships have wintered in this bay at various times. Having been disabled by a Ty-foong, in the Gun- 
pve, on the 24th of September, 1786, we were obliged to take shelter under Hainan, and remained in Galong 

ay until the Ist of April following ; we walked inland at discretion, and found the natives very inoffensive. The 
igland abounds with wood fit for fuel, but none of the timber seems durable, or proper for ship building. 
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betwixt it and the Hainan shore, good shelter may be found against all winds, excepting 
those which blow from South, or S. Westward ; it therefore, forms a good harbour in the 
N. E. monsoon ; the entrance to it is 2 miles wide, betwixt the 8. W. point of the island and 
the opposite shore. The Valentine took shelter here, after being driven from her anchors 
close to the Grand Ladrone, early in October, 1763, and sailed m March following for 
Macao. ‘Tinhosa, is steep to, on the outside; when passing it about a mile distant, we had 
35 fathoms soft ground, and about 3 or 4 miles to the eastward of it, 60 and 65 fathoms. 


TINHOSA FALSE, in about lat. 19° 3’ N., and 6 leagues N. N. Eastward from Tin- rinvon 
hosa, is an island of small extent, and middling height ; and when viewed from the south. 
ward, has a rock like a pillar at its eastern extremity. | . 

From Tinhosa False, the coast extends N. by E. and N.N. E. about 10 or 11 leagues to cout trom 

the high land of TONGEON ; in this extent, the land contiguous to the sea is mostly tow wa 
and level, covered with trees, but far inland, the country is mountainous. The low part of 
the coast should not be approached under 15 fathoms in passing along, for our Chinese pilot 
asserted, that the bottom is foul and rocky under that depth. To the northward of this tow 
land, the coast becomes again high, and safe to approach :. the high land projects out a little 
to the eastward, and from lat. 19° 43’ N. stretches northward, forming HAINAN HEAD, Geo. at ot 
the N. Eastern extremity of the island, in lat. 20°0' N., lon. 110°54/ E. "The northern Hew. 
coast from hence, taking a westerly direction, an intricate channel is formed betwixt it and 
the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu; this channel is little known to Europeans, but the Haman 
fishermen say, it is not very ‘safe for large ships, being lined by sands and breakers. ‘Thee North coax 
East side of the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu, is thought to be fronted by sands extending from 
the N. E. part of Hainan a great way to the northward, and projecting well out to seaward. 
This bight between the North end of Hainan and Tien-pak is very little known, but the 
Prince of. Wales, from Port Jackson bound to Canton, fell to leeward m January, 1797, and 
had from 12 to 14 fathoms within 2 miles of the breakers on these shoals, with the North 
end of Hainan bearing from S. W. to W. by S. 

Kiong-chew-fu, on the North side of Hainan, contiguous to the channel and shoals, is a 
considerable town, where the Junks from China come to trade, and it 1s said to be a good 
harbour. 


TAYA ISLANDS, separated from the high land of Hainan Head, by a safe channel 4 (er; site of 
or 5 leagues wide, are a group of high barren islands, 6 or 7 in number, (with some rocks) !sianas 
which may be scen about 8 leagues from the deck; and the pilots say, there is a safe passage chanel. 
between some of them. They extend N. E. by N. and S. W. by S. about 6 a pr the 
northernmost being in lat. 19° 56’ N., lon. 111° 10! E., or 2° 34’ West from Grand Ladrone, 
by chronometers. The southernmost island, in about lat. 16° 39° N. seems the largest, from 
which a high sand bank stretches to the N. N. Eastward several miles, having regular sound- 
ings, 20 and 21 fathoms about 3 miles from it on the East side. When these islands bear 
W. by S. distant 7 leagues, the depth is 45 fathoms; when they bear N. by W. about the 
game distance, it is 48 fathoms ; and soundings extend on the parallel of the northernmost 
island, as far eastward as the meridian of the Grand Ladrone: the Warley had 36 fathoms 
in lat. 20° 25’ N., with these islands bearing South, having been driven to the westward in a 
Ty-foong, on the 24th of September, 1803. 7 

The depths in the channel betwixt these islands and Hainan Head, are from 10 to 17 fa- 
thoms ; and there is in the western part of the channel, adjacent to Hainan, a high peaked 
iskand, called Feou-kieou. 7 
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PARACELS, and the BANKS or DANGERS in the NOR- 
 THERN PART of the CHINA SEA. 


PARACELS, delineated formerly as a continued large bank, interspersed with groups 
of large and small islands, extending North and South from lat. 12° to about 164° or 17° N., 
with the nearest part of it, within 15 to 20 leagues of the coast of Cochin-china. Other 
shoals and islands, called Amphitrite, Lincoln, &c. were placed nearly 3° farther to the 
eastward, with a wide space between them and the former bank ; but it is now certain, that 
all these dangers form only one archipelago, consisting of shoals and low isles, not far 
separated. ‘T’his will be seen by the following description of them, taken from the survey 
made by Lieuts. Ross and Maughan, of the Bombay Marine. | 


NORTH SHOAL, extending E. by N. and W. by S. about 2 leagues, is narrow and 
steep to, having soundings only on the North side, 14 fathoms within 4 a cable’s length of 
the rocks: the ‘rast end of this shoal or reef, is in lat. 17°6’ N., lon. 111° 322’ E., and it 
appears to be the N. Westernmost danger of the Paracels. 


' AMPHITRITE, is formed of 5 low, narrow, islands, connected by a reef of rocks that 
projects 2 or 3 miles beyond their extremes; and upon the westernmost island there is a 
cocoa-nut tree. The western extremity of this danger is in lat. 16° 59’ N., lon. 112° 12’ E., 
and it extends about 4 leagues E.S. E., the eastern extremity being in lat. 16° 54/ N., lon. 
112° 23! E. ; it forms the northern limit of danger, in this part of the Archipelago. 

There are no soundings on the North side, but good anchorage in 10 fathoms sand, is got 
under the S. E. side of the chain, about 4 a mile from the rocks: no fresh water is procurable. 


WOODY ISLAND, in lat. 16°50’ N., lon. 112° 18!’ E, is about 3 miles in circumfe. 
rence, covered with small trees, and has a spring of very good water on its western side, 


near some cocoa-nut trees. A reef projects around this island to the distance of # of a mile, 
connected with Rocky Island. 


ROCKY ISLAND, in lat. 16° 52’ N., lon. 112° 20! E. is small, and nearly of the same 
height as Woody Island ; there are no soundings to the N. E. or eastward of it, but irregular 
soundings extend 6 miles to the S. Westward of these islands, decreasing to 14 fathoms in 
some places. Close to the reef on the West side of Woody Island, there 1s 25 fathoms; and 
the depths decrease gradually from 30, to 15 fathoms toward the Amphitrite, where a vessel 
may anchor, if requisite. : 


LINCOLN ISLAND, in lat. 16° 40’ N., lon. 112° 42’ E., is about 3 miles in circuit, 
enveloped with a reef to the distance of a mile; it is low, covered with small brush wood, 
and has a spring of excellent water, near to 3 cocoa-nut trees in its centre. There is 20 fa- 
thoms close to the rocks at the South and West sides, and the soundings appear to extend 
about 2 miles off, but the water is deep on the East side. This is the easternmost island of 
the Paracels. 


PYRAMID ROCK, in lat. 16° 36’ N., lon. 112° 37’ E., about 6 miles to the S. W. of 
Lincoln Island, has no soundings close to; but the pilot said, that soundings were continued 
in a narrow line, from the South part of Lincoln Island to the shoal seen by the ship Bombay 
Merchant, in 1800. | 
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BOMBAY’S SHOAL, in lat. 16° 0’ to 16° 6’ N., lon. 112° 26! to 119° 38’ E. by lunar Geo. site of 


observations and chronometers, is a reef of breakers of oblong form, about 4 leagues in extent et aad 
E. by N. and W. by S., having an entrance apparently at the West part, with deep water 
inside : some of the rocks are level with the water, and have sandy patches on the inside of 

them. This shoal is steep to, for at # mile off the South side, the Bombay had no ground 

with 100 fathoms line; and close around it, Lieut. Ross in his survey, got no ground. It 

seems to bear about South from Pyramid Rock, for although the Bombay, by chronometer, 

made it several miles more easterly than the longitude stated above from the survey of Lieut. 

Ross, it probably is not so; because the Jehangire observed at noon, October 25th, 1806, 

in lat. 16° 5’ N., lon. 112° 52’ E. by good chronometer, and no danger could be discerned 

from the mast head. On the following day this ship got upon a CORAL BANK, in lat. Geo. site of 
16° 18’ N., lon. 112°35" E., and had 12, 10, and 94 fathoms; next cast 30, and in less than eae 
an hour had no ground, drifting to the S. Eastward by the lead, being calm at the time. 

This seems to corroborate with the account of the pilot mentioned above, that there are 
soundings on coral banks, in a line between Lincoln Island and the Bombay’s Shoal ; which, 


with those dangers, form the eastern boundary of the Paracels. 


CRESCENT CHAIN, of islands and reefs, called (by Lieut. Ross) Money’s, Robert’s, Geo. site of 
Pattle’s, Drummond’s, and Governor Duncan’s Islands, extends from lat. 16°27’ to 16° 39! chain, 
N., and from lon. 111° 29’ to 111° 44’ E. They consist of 6 low sandy islands, connected 
by reefs, stretching nearly East and West in the form of a crescent; at the East end of 
which, an elbow is formed, by part of the reef turning round to the S. Westward; on this 
part, stands Governor Duncan’s Islands, 2 in number, with an opening of 4 miles wide, be- 
twixt.their contiguous reef and that projecting around Money’s Island which forms the west- 
ern extreme. This opening is on the South side of the Chain, and inside there are soundings ; 
but the ground is chiefly coral, with great overfalls from 25 to 5 fathoms. The best anchor- 
age is close to the reef, on the North side of Governor Duncan’s Islands, where there are 
some broad patches of sandy bottom. Betwixt Governor Duncan's Islands, and Drummond’s 
Island, which lies next them to the eastward, there is a narrow passage with soundings of 
14 and 12 fathoms, but it ought not to be attempted in a large vessel. On the South sides 
of these 3 islands, no soundings are obtained. 


OBSERVATION BANK, in lat. 16°35’ N., lon. 111° 403/ E. is small, situated on the Geo. site of 


bservation 


North side of the Crescent Chain last mentioned ; and may be considered as part of it. Bank. 


DISCOVERY SHOAL, or REEF, extends from the West end, in lat. 16° 11’ N., lon. Geo. site of 
111° 324’ E., about E. by N. 54 leagues, its eastern extremity being in lat. 16°16’ N., lon, steal,” 
111°464’ E. This long and dangerous reef, is of the shape of an extended oval, with an 

opening of 1 cable’s length on its South side, having in it overfalls from 2 to 20 fathoms ; 
and there is a small opening on the North side. There are no soundings about 20 yards 
from the reef, and scarcely 2 fathoms water over any part of it, with many spiral rocks a 


few feet above the water’s edge. The Huinan boats come here to fish, from January to May. 


VULADOR’S SHOAL, extending E. by N. and W. by S. 7 miles, has a few small Yuladors 
spiral rocks above water, with high breakers, and no soundings at the distance of a cable's 
length on either side. Lieut. Ross in his survey, makes the centre of this shoal in lat. 16° 18/ Ge ste. 
N., lon. 112° 2’ E.; the Portuguese Saow, Vulador, in her passage from Macao to Manilla, 
saw it on the 21st of July, 1807, and by chronometer made it in lat. 16° 19’ N., lon. 112° 5’ E., 
bearing S. 15° W. from Amphitrite Islands, distant 39 miles. She had passed to the west- 
ward of these islands on the preceding day, and in steering to the southward, had no sound- 
ings, nor did she see any other shoal, but that which has been named after her. 
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Geo. ste of PASSOO KEAH, in lat. 16° 2’ N., lon. 111° 45’ E., is a small sandy island to the south- 
ward of the Discovery Shoal, surrounded by a coral reef, having no soundings near it. 


© Geositeot =TRITON’S ISLAND, or BANK, in lat. 15°46’ N., lon. 111° 11’ E. by chronometers, 
Island. = extends in a N. W. and S. E. direction about 3 or 4 miles, according to a plan of it sent to 
me by Captain Brown, of the Triton: the North part is a sandy lump about 20 feet high, 
sloping down in a low point to the S. Eastward, with high breakers projecting out a great 
way In that direction ; another reef projects from its N. W. end, and, like the preceding dan- 
gers, there is no soundings near it. 
This is thought to be the southernmost and westernmost danger of the Paracels, and it 
bears from Pulo Canton, which is the nearest land of Cochin-china, E.11°N., distant 
122 miles. 
Cora patches In June 1815, Lieut. P. Maughan, in the Investigator, passed within a + mile of some 
covered. PATCHES OF CORAL, having he supposed, about 6 or 8 fathoms water over them ; but 
no soundings could be got with 110 fathoms line at that distance, and a boat could not be 
hoisted out to examine them, on account of the high sea and blowing weather. These patches 
were seen at 2 P. M. which are situated in lat. 14° 12’ N. by noon observation, and in lon. 
112°59' E. It seems therefore, probable, that some banks, or even dangers may exist, to 
the South or S. Eastward of the Triton’s Bank. | 
At the Crescent Chain, and at some other of the Paracel Reefs, there are regular tides 
during the springs ; the currents run gencrally strong before the wind in both monsoons, but 
in light winds between the monsoons, they are continually changing their direction amongst 
the shoals ; ships ought, therefore, never to come within the limits of these dangers, if it can 
possibly be prevented, for they may be drifted upon some of the reefs during calms, close to 
which there is no anchorage. There are several channels betwixt the different reefs or shoals, 
from 4 or 5, to 10 and 12 leagues wide. 


Tides and 
currents. 


maeciested = =MACCLESFIELD BANK, discovered by the English ship of this name in 1701, is of 
greater extent than generally supposed, for the Fort St. David country ship, is said to have 
obtained soundings in lat. 15° 17’ N. on its southern part ; and in lat. 16° 19’ N. by noon ob- 
servation, the Stormont had 41 fathoms on its northern part, and about 1 mile farther to 
Geo. site. the southward she had 14 fathoms water. The Cirencester had soundings in lat. 16°21/ N. 
on its North end; the bank, therefore, appears to extend from lat. 15° 17' to 16°21’ N.: 
its extent East and West, is about 70 miles, the western edge betng nearly on the meridian 
of the Grand Ladrone, and its eastern edge about 1° 10’ E. of that meridian, by chronome- 
ters. The depths on this bank are generally very irregular, from 25 or 30, to 45 or 50 fa- 
thoms.coral rock ; and in some places, where the soundings are a little regular, the bottom 
is coarse, or fine sand. There appear to be gaps in some parts of the bank, where no ground 
is obtained with 80 or 100 fathoms line; for several ships in steering directly over it, after 
etting ground, have lost soundings for a considerable time, and obtained them again. The 
arron, m lat. 15°27’ N. and 30 miles East of Grand Ladrone, by chronometers, had 13 
fathoms coral rock, and in 10 minutes no ground with 60 fathoms of. line steermg N. N. E. 
and North ; after running 10 miles, she got ground 14 and 16 fathoms, and carried sound- 
ings of 35 to 44 fathoms, steering North 8 miles, and again lost ground ; continued steering 
a North course 14 miles, and had no ground with 45 fathoms of line, until in lat. 16°0' N., 
she then carried soundings of 38 and 44 fathoms, steering 4 miles on the same course. 

On the northern and eastern parts of the bank, there are level patches of considerable di- 
mensions, with regular soundmgs from 9 to 15 fathoms, sandy bottom ; there are also some 
patches on the southern and western parts, with 14 to 17 fathoins upon thém. In lat. 15° 
40/ N. on the meridian of Grand Ladrone by chronometers, the (runjavar had 13 and 14 
fathoms water: in lat. 16°10' N., and 32 miles East of Grand Ladrone by chronometers, 
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she had 10 fathoms coral: in lat. 15° 30’ N., and 26 miles East of Grand Ladrone by chre- 
nometers, she had 124 fathoms; and in lat. 16° 5’ N., and 28 miles East of Grand Ladrone 
by chronometers, she had 10 fathoms coral rock. The Castlereagh, in lat. 15°58’ N., and 
7 miles East of Grand Ladrone by chronometers, had 14 fathoms, and in lat. 15° 43’ N., 
and 3 miles East of Grand Ladrone, she had 40 and 43 fathoms, all coral rock. 

The greatest extent of the bank, East and West, appears to be near its northern extremity, 
for Captain Fraser had soundings 1° 8’ E. of Grand Ladrone by chronometer. In lat. 15° 
56’ N. and 1° 8’ E. of Grand Ladrone, by chronometer, the Thetis had 113 fathoms, and 
carried soundings 3 or 4 miles farther to the eastward, deepening to 20, 40, 60, and 75; 
then 80 fathoms no ground when 1° 12’ E. of Grand Ladrone. 

_ The shoalest water, seems to be on the northern extremity of the bank; for in lat. 16° 19’ 
N. and 50 miles East from Grand Ladrone, by chronometers, corresponding with lunar ob- 
servations, the Cirencester had } less 10 tathoms, deepening gradually until in lat. 16° 214’ 
N. then 55 fathoms no ground. 

The American ship Devotion, had 84 fathoms in lat. 16°9' N.; and the Milford had re- 

lar soundings of 84 to 9 fathoms near an hour, steering to the N. Westward over the 

¥. E. part of the bank. | 

It has been said, that there is 5 or 6 fathoms water on some parts of the Macclesfield 
Bank ; but the least water found on it, by andtsputable infarination, appears to be 8 fathoms; 
and there probably may be rather less, on some small patches of the coral ridges. Although 
this bank seems free fram danger at present, yet, by the progressive vegetation, and consoli- 
dation of the coral into rock, the shoalest patches may én ézme become so much elevated, 
as to render them dangerons for large ships to pass over, when the sea runs high. 

Between the Macclesfield Bank, and the eastern limit of the Paracels, it has been said, 
there are other coral Lanks with soundings of various depths upon them; yet, in the space of 
about 16 leagues, comprehended between the western edge of the Macclefield Bank and the 
Bombay’s Shoal, or N. Eastern limit of the Paracels, probably no seundings are to be 
obtained. 


SCARBORQUGIT SHOAL, or MARQONA, on which the Scarborough struck in the scarborough 
the night, on the 12th of September, 1748, is a dangerous reef of rocks, a little more than’ 
midway from the Macclestie!d Bank, toward the coast of Luconia. From the North end to 
the middle of the shoal, it is about 94 miles in extent East and West, decreasing to a@ point 
at the Suuth end, steep to, on all sides, having no soundings close to the rocks, of whieh only 
a few are seen above water, interspersed over different parts of the shoal. A frigate, sent by 
the Spanish Adiniral from Manilla, surveyed it in April, 1800, and found it extend 82 miles 
North and South, or from lat. 15° 4/ to 15° 123' N.; the East part 3° 63’ West, and the... 
Western part 3° 164! West from Manilla, by chronometers ; and the nearest part, distant 
13% nautle miles from Point Capones. This makes the centre of the shoal in lon. 117° 483! 
E., Point Capones being in lon. 120° 3’ E. Captain T. Rebertson, in the Cirencester, passed 
close to this shoal on the 20th of Octaber, in the same year, and made it 8° 47’ E. of Pulo 
Sapata, by chronometers, or in lon. 117° 494’ East. | | 


- alte. 


ST. ESPRIT SHOAL, is very imperfectly known, both in respect to its situation and y psori 
extent: and whether it is really dangerous, has not yet been ascertained beyond doubt. M. So 
D. Apres, places the centre of it in Jat, 19°33’ N. and 55 miles West from Grand Ladrone 
by account; being 6 leagues in diameter, with 9 to 15 fathoms on its southern part, and on 
the northern part, rocks even with the water’s edge. Mr. Dalrymple has placed its eentre 
in lat. 19° 6’N. and 39 miles West of Grand Ladrone, from the Asseveido’s account, which 
vessel discovered it on her passage from Macag to Manilla, on the 17th of May, 1755, The 
Grosvenor sailed 2 miles an it, in 1765; she got upon ite eaatern part, had 6} fathoms, and 
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saw several spots, with apparently less water; this ship’s position of the shoal, and that as- 
signed to it by the Asseviedo, agree with each other. A French ship had 8 fathoms on it in 
1763; she agrees with the ships mentioned, in respect to its latitude, but states the bank to 
be small. The Milford, in 1789, got upon its eastern part; perceiving the rocks along side, 
sounded, had several casts of 8 fathoms, and suddenly got out of soundings, by hauling to the 
eastward : she steered N. by E., and made the Grand Ladrone bearing about N. E. by N. 
Lieutenant Ross, in the Discovery, on the 24th of June, 1813, steering eastward, got from 
25 fathoms no ground, into 15 fathoms coral, and having ran about a mile, lost soundings. 


- Steered back to the westward, and at 11 hours 55 minutes A. M. again got on the bank, and 


Geo. site by 
Lieut. Ross, 
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ran 3 miles across it, least water found was 10 fathoms. At noon, when in this depth, by 
yee observation the lat. was 19° 30’ 10’ N. lon. 113° 6 E. or 38 miles West from Grand 
drone by chronometers, in a run of 48 hours to that island. 

Lieutenant Ross is of opinion, that this bank is of small extent, that the report of dry 
rocks on it 1s without foundation, as the swell at this time was high, and would have pro- 
duced breakers on any very shoal parts ; whereas, no discoloured water was visible till in 10 
fathoms, although the day was very clear. But strong ripplings broke on board the ship 
when in the vicinity of the bank, which might be mistaken for breakers by persons un- 
acquainted., 

The true situation of the St. Esprit Bank, here given by Lieutenant Ross, agrees nearly 
in latitude with De Apres’ account, but differs 24 miles from that of the Asseviedo and 
Grosvenor, which leaves room to apprehend, that 2 banks detached from each other, may 

ossibly exist hereabout. The Althea in 1806, passed close to discoloured water, in lat. 
19° 36’ N. lon. 112° 17’ E., or 1°48/ East of Tinhosa; she hauled off from it, but got no 
soundings in passing. | 


PRATAS, or PRATERS SHOAL, is of circular form, flattened on each side, with 4 
obtuse points: it is composed of coral rock, level with the water’s edge in many places; in 
other parts, there are from 2 to 8 feet water over the rocks. On the N. W. part, about 2 
or 3 miles inside of the edge of the reef, lies a low island formed of white coral, and of consi- 
siderable size, covered with coarse grass and shrubs, which may be seen 3} leagues from a 
large ship’s deck ; it is visible, when near the southern extremity of the shoal, but more con- 
spicuous in approaching it from the West or Northward. 

The South part of the shoal, is a continued range of breakers steep to, extending W. N. W. 
and E.S.E.; the western side, stretches N. N. W. and S. 8. E. and although the water ap- 
pears very shoal on this part, the sea does not always break; the eastern side does not break 
when the sea is smooth, for the Eugenia, on the 22d of October, 1805, was within 3 or 4 
miles of this side at noon, before the shoal was discerned* When the sea runs high, it ap- 
pears, that breakers are seen mostly all round the exterior parts of the shoal: but inside, the 
water is smooth, of a green colour, and seems pretty deep in some places. Although it is 
steep to, in most parts, there appear to be several spots where a ship might find anchorage 
outside of the breakers, in a case of necessity, particularly on the West side ; but the best an- 
chorage is to the N. Westward of the island, where soundings project 2 or 3 miles from the 
edge of the shoal. 

Several navigators by good chronometers, agree nearly, in making the South end of the 
shoal in lat. 20° 364/ N.; North end in lat. 20° 52’ N.; East side in lon. 116° 52’ E.; West 
side in lon. 116° 41’ E. ; and the body of the island in lat. 20° 44’ N. lon. 116° 42’ E. 

By good chronometers, Captain Mackintosh, made Pratas Island 1° 403! East of Pedro 
Branco, 2° 264' East of the East end of Great Lema, and 2° 54' East of Grand Ladrone. 


* The Frederic Adolphus Swedish ship, was lost on the East side, on the 4th of September, 1761, with the is- 
land bearing W. N. W., and several other ships have been wrecked on this dangerous shoal, 
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Lieutenant Ross, in the Discovery, with the Investigator in company, visited this shoal on 
the 28th of August, 1813; the first soundings got were 74 fathoms fine coral, about 1} or 2 
- miles off the N. E. point, and a little beyond that distance no ground. From hence, steered 
along the North side, about ? of a mile off the breakers, in soundings from 31 to 38 fathoms; 
the Tavestigator keeping about 3 mile off, had great overfalls from 10 to 24 fathoms., After 
rounding the N. W. point about | mile off, in 35 fathoms rocky bottom, they anchored on the 
West side in 24 fathoms, with the island bearing from S. 393° E. to S. 654° E. off its West 
end about 13 mile, N. W. point of the shoal N. N. E. distant 2 miles; and about half way 
between the ship and the shore, had 4 and 5 fathoms, then very shoal water. 

On landing, there was found to be a deep inlet or harbour for boats on the West side of 
the island, which must afford shelter to the Chinese fishermen, who come here to fish in the 
early part of the year; and upon the island was erected a Chinese Temple by pieees of 
wreck, apparently that of a junk. 

By observations taken on the island, Lieutenant Ross made it in lat. 20° 42! 55” N. lon, Seo. ate vy 
116° 442’ E. North-east point of the shoal in lat. 20°47/N. lon. 116° 532/E. North- 
west point in lat. 20° 45’ N. lon. 116° 423’ E., and the ships anchorage on the western ex- 
treme in lat. 20°43’ N. lon. 116° 412’ E., which situations were fixed by 3 very good chro- 
nometers. 

Pratas Island was found to bear from Pedro Branco S. 423° E. distant 1304 miles, and 
from the North end of the Great Lema S. 59° E. distant 157 miles. 

The shoals which have been described in this section, are the only dangers situated in the 
northern part of the China sea, at a considerable distance from land. | 


ISLANDS and HARBOURS on the SOUTH COAST of 
CHINA,* WESTWARD of CANTON RIVER, 
with SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


NOW-CHOW, in lat. 20° 58’N., lon. 110° 26’ E., bearing W.S. W. 4 S., about 17 ceo. site of. 
leagues from Tien-pak, and situated at the N. E. part of the peninsula of Lui-chew-fu, is a “°™""" 
small port, dangerous to enter; but when in it, there is good shelter. This place was a ren- 
dezvous of the Ladrones, whose vessels anchored in great numbers, along side of the forts 
and town, their crews being part of the inhabitants. The Maria, a Portuguese ship, went 
into this place for water, and was captured by the Ladrones ; ships ought not to go into the 
harbour, if not well armed. 


OU-CHEUN, situated near a remarkable high bluff rocky mountain projecting from the °*™ 
main, considerably to the westward of Tien-pak, is a town with a channel leading to it; 
where is said to be a harbour, with water on the bar sufficient for a small ship. 
The high bluff mountain bears from Sey-ho Point S. 84° W., and the coast to the west- 
ward of this mountain is low and sandy, scarcely visible from the mast-head in 10 fathoms 
water. | 
- TIEN-PAK, or TIEN-PE-HIEN, is the principal place on the South coast of China irde age 


cent coast 


where salt is made, and several hundred Junks are employed transporting it to Canton.» ina islands 


* Chiefly from the survey of that coast, by Lieutenants Ross and Maughan... 
L1 
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The high land on the N. E. side of the road, called Lintoa, has the appearance of a high 
round mountain, im coming from the eastward ; it 1s separated from the other high land to the 
eastward, by an isthmus of white sand, and its southern extreme is called Sey-ho Point. 
From this point E. 12°S. 1} mile, and 1 mile distant from the high-land, lies a reef of rocks 
on which the sea often breaks, having 11 fathoms close to, on the South side, with 7 fathoms 
regular soundings between it and the shore. From Sey-ho Point, S. 41° W., about 4 a mile, 
Pauk-pyah, a large rock of white aspect is situated, having between it and the point, 6 and 7 
fathoms water. Foong-ky-chy, a small island, lies about 1¢ mile to the westward of Pauk- 

yah. Ty-foong-kyoh, about 21 miles to the S. Westward of the latter, is of considerable 
Geo. site. ight, being the outermost island of the road, situated in lat. 12° 993’ N., lon. 111° 19’ E. 
or 2° 31’ West from Grand Ladrone by chronometer. : 
Directionsfor A small ship in want of shelter from a N. E. or East gale, may keep near the reef of 
theroad, rOcks to the eastward of Sye-ho Point, then between the point and Pauk-pyah, and anchor 
in 4 fathoms sand and mud, about 3 of a mile to the westward of the point, with Pauk-pyah, 
bearing S. 3° E., and a pagoda on the high land near Sye-ho Point N.63° E. She must not 
go farther to the northward, for the bay is very shoal in that direction, with a rock in it 
above water. . 4 

Large ships ought to pass about 1 mile to the southward of Pauk-pyah and Foong-ky-chy, 
in 7 or 8 fathoms water, and anchor in 6 fathoms between the latter and Ty-foong-kyoh, or 
rather a little inside of this island, which’ will shelter them from S. W. winds; and F oong- 
ky-chy, and Sye-ho Point, will break the force of the N. E. and E. winds. From the N. W. 
side of Ty-foong-kyoh, there projects a shoal bank with only 23 fathoms ; but directly inside 
of its North point, there is 6 and 64 fathoms soft bottom. 

Tien-pak Harbour, being very small, and the bar situated about 1 mile to the N.N. E. 
of Foong-ky-chy, having only 33 fathoms on it at high water, ships ought not to go into it, 
unless they are in want of immediate repairs. When at anchor in the road, the coast from 
Sye-ho Point to the remarkable bluff distant hill to the westward, appears as 1 deep bay 
with a sandy beach, having high back land, and the entrance of the harbour is not easily 
discerned. 

If a ship intend to go in, she should anchor in 44 fathoms mud, between the North side 
of Foong-ky-chy and the bar, to be ready to cross over at high water. To approach this 
anchorage, coming from Sye-ho Point or from Pauk-pyah, two sunken rocks must be 
avoided, which lie between the latter and Foong-ky-chy, with 5 fathoms water close to them: 
they bear from Pauk-pyah N.79° W., and from Sye-ho Point S. 77° W.; it is, therefore, 
advisable, te keep the highest part of this point bearing East, in passing to the anchorage 
at the bar. : | 

On the N. W. end of Foong-ky-chy, there is a small sharp hummock, which having brought 
to bear 5.8. W., a vessel may steer on the opposite point toward the bar, and will shoal 
gradually. The best guide, after getting over it a little way, is, for a person at the mast- 
head to direct the course up channel between the 2 dry sands; or if covered, to keep a boat 
on each side. The channel is not more than % a mile wide, and in it the depth increases 
from the bar, to 7 fathoms mud close to a low point of sand that forms the S. E. side of the 
harbour ; and here, a vessel is sheltered from all winds: this point is distant 2 miles from the 
bar, and bears from the small brow of Foong-ky-chy N. 28° E. 

The channel decreases in depth to 24 fathoms, where the salt Junks he close to the salt 
pans, about 24 miles to the northward of the low sandy point, the site of a village, protected 
by small forts on each side of the harbour. 

To the N. Westward of the bar about 1? mile, lies Marble Rock, and near 4 miles more 
to the westward, there is a reef of black rocks; neither of these can be approached, the water 
being very shoal on that side of the bar. The tide rises 84 feet on the bar at full and change 

‘of the moon; high water at 12 hours. After the 1st of September, there is almost a con- 
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stant westerly current along this coast, running from 4 a mile to 13 mile per hour. TIEN- tierpx 
PAK CITY, is walled round, and of considerable extent; it lies at the bottom of the shoal” 
bay on the N. E. side of the harbour, and can only be approached in boats at high water, 
through creeks. that intersect the extensive flat situated between it and the anchorage. A 
ship touching here in distress, may procure temporary masts, and get iron work done inthe — - 
city ; refreshments of all kinds may be got from the villages contiguous to the harbour.. Some 
water may be obtained on the Island Ty-foong-kyoh, at a small spring near the shore; but 

the Chinese boats will bring it from the city, at a very moderate rate. It is prudent to 
send an officer to wait on the chief Mandarin, stating the supplies wanted, and‘ a small pre- 

sent to him may be useful. The Warley anchored off this place on the 27th of September, 
1803, after being disabled in a T'y-foong, and got from the Mandarin, a pilot and 30 Chinese, 

to assist in working the ship to Macac; she worked close along the coast, and’ was from 

the 5th of October to the 4th of November, getting from Tien-pak to Macao. 


TY-CHOOK-CHOW, in lat. 21° 26’ N., about E.by N. from Sye-ho Point, and 1 2% 
league distant from the coast, has rocks on the North side, stretching to the N. W., and to- 
ward the coast ; but there is anchorage on the west side of thts island in 6 fathoms fine sand, 
about ~ mile off shore, where a ship will be sheltered from easterly winds: the soundings are 
7 and 8 fathoms, betwixt it and the reef to the eastward of Sye-ho Point. 


CHIN-CHOW, bearing N.63° E. from Ty-chook-chow, distant 54 miles, is high, and cuiactow 
covered with grass ; it should not be approached on the South side nearer than 14 or 2 miles, 
in 10: or 11 fathoms, for a reef of rocks projects 8.4 E. from it about # of a mile, on which 
the sea generally breaks: close to.the island on the East side, there is 8 fathoms foul ground ; 
to the westward, between it and Ty-chook-chow, there are 7 and 8 fathoms gravelly bot- 
tom. The coast between. these islands, forms a deep bay with shoal water, having on the 
Fast side a fort, and an inlet for boats, called Yue-tong, (or Fish Pass.) 


SONG-YUE POINT, in lat. 21° 31’ N., ‘lon. 111° 403’ E., bearing from Chin-chow $s sof 
E.13°N. about 10. miles, is the S. Western extremity of the great bay, at the N. E. 
part of which Hai-ling Harbour 1s situated, and close to it there is 9 or 10 fathoms water. 
Approaching it from. the eastward, 3 little hummocks appear near the point, with a long 
sandy. beach between them and the high land: the bay on the West side is shoal, and Song- 
yue Town stands at its N. Eastern angle. The Brothers, distant 3 miles N. N. E. from 
Song-yue Point, are 2 islets near the high land, having rocks projecting about 4 a mile; but 
about 1 mile te the eastward of them, there is 8 fathoms water. | | 


HAI-LING-SHAN,® (called: Huiling-san by Lieutenant Ross) extends E.N. E. and Geo. site of 
'W.S.W. about 4 leagues, and is a high island, separated by a narrow passage from the with litecr 
coast on the North side, having an extensive shoal bay to the N. Eastward, and the harbour sailing into 
ison the West side. Two small islands, by some persons called TWINS, by the Chinese, °°" 
MAMEE-CHOW,t bear from Song-yue Point E. 17° N. distant 10 miles; and are situated 
in. lat. 21° 34’ N., lon. 111° 50! E. close to the S. W. point of Hai-ling-shan, being united to 
it by a reef and sand bank. They form the outer point of Hai-ling Harbour, and in coming 
from. the eastward, being on with each other, appear as a single island. 

To sail into the harbour, if coming from the eastward, pass about 4 mile on the South side 
of Mamee-chow, in.8 fathoms water, and round them about the distance of a cable’s length 
in 7 fathoms. On the brow of the western 1, there is a remarkable stone, and N.7° W. 


* Hai, is literally sea; and Shan, a high island or mountain, in the Chinese language. 
+ This signifies Breasts or Paps, as Chow does an islet or small isle. . 
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from this distant 1200 yards, lies a sand bank, having only 21 fathoms on it at low water 
spring tides. From the same stone, Deep-water Point bears N. 26° E. distant 1400 yards, 
and the space between it and Mamee-chow, is dry at low water. Having rounded the western 
Mamee-Cnhow, steer direct for Deep-water Point, which pass at rather less distance than a 
cable’s length, for the edge of the 24 fathoms bank is within 24 cables’ lengths of it. 

From Mamee-chow, the depths are 7 and 8 fathoms, until they increase suddenly to 9 
and 10 fathoms near Deep-water Point. From this point N. 32° E. distant 2170 yards, 
there is a small hill covered with trees, and a fort on its summit, not easily discerned: steer 
from Deep-water Point direct for the fort, until abreast of Teep-chow, a small island 
about mid way between them. After passing the point, the depth will suddenly decrease to 
6, then to 5 fathoms near Teep-chow, to the westward of which, about 4 mile distant, large 
ships should anchor with the fort bearing N.E. by N. The anchorage is confined for 
more than 2 large ships; and although this harbour is safe, it should only be resorted to by 
ships of large size, in a case of necessity. 

The bay between Teep-chow and Deep-water Point, has only 24 fathoms water in it; here, 
adjacent to a small joss house in ruins, fresh water may be procured. 

The harbour for small vessels, is in the bay formed between Teep-chow and the fort, where 
the depths are 8 and 9 feet; the village Chino is situated in this bay, where water and re- 
freshments are obtained ; carpenters, and caulkers, may be got to work on board, and smith’s 
work can be executed at the village. 

About 4 a mile westward from Teep-chow, the water is shoal, over a sandy bottom; and 
deepens again in a narrow gap, to the westward of: which there are breakers, about 14 mile 
distant from the fort. There is a small peaked islet about 2 miles N. 134° E. from the fort, 
and between them some rocks, dry at low water; a ship should not pass the fort, the water 
to the northward being shoal. | 

The 23 fathoms bank is small, and steep to the East side; it bears from the fort S. 443° 
W., and from Deep-water Point W.8°S. On the N. W. extreme of Hai-ling-shan, there is 
a small peaked hill, bearing from Deep-water Point N.214° E., distant about 4 miles ; 
when this peaked hill and peaked islet are in 1 bearing N. 283° E., the 21 fathoms bank is 
on the same line of bearing. A small ship may pass to the westward of the bank, in 4 fa- 
thoms sandy bottom, but it is not an advisable channel for a large one. 

The tides are sufficiently strong to admit a ship to back and fill, from Mamee-chow to the 
anchorage, as the channel is too narrow for working. It is high water about 83 hours on 
full and change of the moon, at the anchorage, and the tide rises from 7 to 8 teet. The 
harbour may be considered safe for ships of any size, . being sheltered by Mamee-chow Point, 
and Mount-Look-Out (740 feet high) from southerly winds; by the other high land of the 
island from easterly and N. E. winds; and by the high land of Koan on the opposite coast, 
from westerly winds. The West side of the bay, between Mamee-chow and the Brothers, 


should not be approached under 5 fathoms, the bottom being sandy, with shoal water under 
that depth. 


BLUFF POINT, bearing E.9°N., 3 miles from Mamee-chow, is high, and has 9 and 
10 fathoms water close to it; between them, the land is cultivated, and forms a bay. ‘To 
the eastward of Bluff Point, the land forms a small concavity fronted by a large sandy beach ; 
and 4 miles E. 234° N. from that point, there are 2 rocky islets close together, appearing as 
3 small hummocks, which may be passed at the distance of a mile in 7 or 8 fathoms. A 
little inland from these, stands Sugar-loaf Hill, which does not shew its peak when seen 
to the eastward of Bluff Point. 

Close to the East point of Hai-ling-shan, and bearing E. 174° N. distant 54 miles from 
the 2 rocky islets, there is a small island, having 7 fathoms close to it, and to the East end 
of Hai-ling-shan; but S. W. by S. 14 mile from the small island, there is a reef of rocks 
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nearly covered at high water, which has 6 fathoms close to, and may be passed about a mile 
off, in 7 or 8 fathoms. On the East part of Hai-ling-shan, and contiguous to the sea, there 
is a remarkable patch of red sand, discernible when off the Mandarin’s Cap. 


TY-OA POINT and BAY, about 53 leagues to the E. N. Eastward of the East end of 1y-0 Poi 
Hai-ling-shan, and bearing from the Mandarin’s Cap N. 244° W., distant 164 miles, is in lat. ee 
21° 43’ N., lon. 112° 15’ E. The depths decrease regularly coming from the Mandarin’s . 
Cap, to 44 fathoms at low water, close to Ty-oa Point; inside of the point, and in the exten- 
sive bay to the N. W., the water is shoal. Ty-oa Village, is round within the point, and 
the residence of a Mandarin; here, a large ship might procure water, or get a letter for- 
warded to Canton, but the water 1s too shoal to anchor under shelter of the point, except 
for small vessels. ‘There is a white building amongst some trees, on an elevated point a 
little inside of Ty-oa Point, by which the approach from the southward to this place may be 
known. A small vessel may anchor within $ a mile of the point in 3 or 33 fathoms at low 
water, and be sheltered from easterly winds; but she must not go near the island that lies a 
little inside, as some rocks covered at high water, with 4 fathoms close to them, project to 
the southward of it, and bear from Ty-oa Point W. 84° N. distant 14 mile. Close to the 
tow there is 24 fathoms water, where the Salt Junks take shelter when chased by the La- 
drones, and are protected by 2 old batteries. 

The following islands and rocks, are interspersed over the space of sea comprehended be- 
tween Hai-ling-shan and Haw-cheun. 


MANDARIN'’S CAP, called FAN-SHEE-AK* by the Chinese, in lat. 21° 28’ N., lon. Geo-aite of 
112° 224’ E., is a barren rock of white appearance, about 200 feet high, converging gra- Cs. 
dually to the summit, and terminating in a sharp peak: near it, to the northward, lie 2 other 
rocks, 1 of which is very small. From the Mandarin’s Cap, Nam-oa Harbour bears 
N. E. by E. distant 13 miles, and the South end of St. John’s E. 143° N. near 8 leagues. 

On the South and West sides, there is 15 and 16 fathoms mud bottom within a cable’s length 

of the rock, and 13 fathoms a little to the northward. Off these rocks in August and Sep- «reas. 
tember, when easterly winds frequently prevail, the current sometimes sets to the westward 

3 miles per hour; abating only to 14 mile per hour, when the tide should be setting to the 
eastward. The. westerly current prevails constantly along this coast during the easterly mon- 

soon, and frequently in the S. W. monsoon ; particularly, if the wind veer to the eastward. _ 


NAM-PANG, bearing N. 63° W., distant 104 miles from the Mandarin’s Cap, being NamPang. 
the next island to it, 1s high at the West end, and about 14 mile in length ; on the North 
side, a small bay nearly separates the island into 2 parts. It is safe to approach, having 
9 and 10 fathoms near the shore all round, but it is destitute of fresh water. 


s 


ROUND ISLAND, bearing West 34 miles from Nam-pang, is small, and named from — 
its appearance: to the S.S. Westward of it about 2 miles, there are 2 rocks above water, 


with 10 fathoms water betwixt them and the island, and no hidden danger. 


QUOIN, is an islet resembling a gunners quoin, situated close to the East side of Nee- casts. 
wok, and 2% miles to the N. N. W. of Nam-pang; the passage between it and the latter, has 
8 and 9 fathoms water in it, clear of danger. 


NEE-WOK, is an island of moderate height, about a mile in length, bearing from Nam- ¥eewox. 
pang N. 34° W. about 34 miles; there is a small rock above water, betwixt it and the Quoin, | 
but no other danger ; the depths being 8 and 9 fathoms close to it all round. , | 
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TY-WOK, in lat. 21°39! N., about 14 mile N. N. W. from Nee-wok, and the N. West- 
ernmost of these islands, is high, appearing like a saddle when viewed from S. Westward. 
There is a little bay on its North side, where fresh water can be procured, to the westward 
of a small temple near the beach. There is 8 fathoins soft bottom, in the passage between 
this island and Nee-wok; and 8S. W. by 8. 1 mile from Ty-wok, and N.49° W. from the 
summit of Nam-pang, there is a rock nearly level with the surface of the water, with 7 fa- 
thoms all round. It is generally visible 3 or 4 feet above water, and the sea always break- 
ing upon jt, renders it conspicuous jn passing. ‘The depths between Ty-wok and the East 
end of Hai-ling-shan, from which it is distant 7 miles, are 7 and 8 fathoms; and to the 
N. Eastward, betwixt it and Ty-oa Point, they are 5 and 6 fathoms. 


MONG-CHOW, in lat. 24° 39! N., lon. 112° 29’ E., situated at a short distance west- 
ward from Haw-cheun, and bearing N. N. E. from the Mandarin’s Cap 113 miles, is a high 
island about 2} miles in length, covered with verdure: there is a town near its summit, 
which is only discernible from the S. Eastward; and at a short distance from the South side 
of the island, lies a high rock with 4 fathoms close to; there is also some rocks, off the 
N. E. point. | 

Small vessels may anchor in 3 fathoms at low water, on the West side of this island, 
during easterly winds; and fresh water may be procured at a small beach on that side, near 
the South point. Between the North end of the island and the coast, the water is very 
shoal, and there is only 2 fathoms at low water, in the channel betwixt it and Haw-cheun; 
but the bottom is all soft, with a very regular decrease in depth, from the Mandarin’s Cap 
to these islands, 


HAW-CHEUN, or FALSE ST. JOHN'S, is a high island extending N. E. and S. W. 
about 11 miles. TheS. W. end, in lat. 21°35’ N., lon. 112° 314’ E. is a bluff point, having 
7 and 8 fathoms water close to, and bears W. 5° N. from the South end of St. John’s, distant 
about 14 miles. Close round this point on the West side, there are 2 small bays with sandy 
beaches, having 34 fathoms water, where small vessels may take shelter. A large ship is 
well sheltered from easterly winds, by anchoring in 5 or 6 fathoms soft mud, about a mile 
off; in the Gunjavar, in 1787, we anchored here in 63 fathoms, about 14 mile. off shore, 
with the South point of Haw-cheun bearing S. E. by S., the village Ty-han, E. N. E.3N., 
and the observed lat. 21°36’ N. At this village, a few bullocks and other refreshments may 
be procured, and fresh water in the southernmost small bay. This anchorage is generally 
called Haw-cheun Road, or Bay. : 


HAW-CHEUN, or NAM-OA HARBOUR, named from the.village Nam-oa, situated 
therein ; is formed between the §. W. end of Haw-cheun, and Nam-oa Island, a, little to. the 
eastward, which fronts the South end of Haw-cheun. Although rather small, this harbour 
is safe and convenient for refitting a ship, after being disabled by a Ty-foong, or otherwise 
requiring shelter. The South or large entrance, betwixt Nam-oa Island and. the high bluff 
S. W. point of Haw-cheun, is 3? of. a, mile wide; having an islet on the East side called 
Passage Island, joined to the West point of Nam-oa Island by a few rocks. Passage Island 
is in the. same latitude as the S. W. point of Haw-cheun, 21°35’ N., and in lon, 112° 342! 
E. by chronometers from Macao. ‘This South entrance, is about 14 mile eastward of the 
high bluff S. W. point of Haw-cheun, and is preferable to the eastern entrance for ships draw- 
ing above 16 feet water ; having 6 fathoms in it, gradually decreasing to the sandy beach at 
the village fronting it, and no danger whatever. With an easterly wind, the best anchorage 
a large ship, is about half way between Passage Island and Green Point on, Nam-oa 

sland, which hag a round: mount op, it covered with grass, and forms the N. W. point of the 
island; here, she will have 44 or 5 fathoms soft, mud at low water, according as her birth is 
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near to, or farther from Nam-oa Island. She will be sheltered by this island (548 feet high} 
to the eastward, and by the high land of Haw-cheun to the northward, round to the S. We 
from whence, if it blow strong, a long ground swell rolls in, rendering it necessaty to move - 
farther in, to the western part of the harbour, where 1s from 43 to 4 fathoms mud, at 
low water. 

The eastern entrance, formed betwixt Nam-oa Island and the S. E. part of Haw-cheun, 
has 44 fathoms, gradually decreasing inside to 34 fathoms at low water spring tides; and 
although it is the most contracted of the 2, will be found very convenient for small ships. 
The best birth here for a small ship, is abreast of the sandy beach on Nam-oa Island, which 
forms Green Point; not so far in as to open the South entrance, but to see it over the nar- 
row neck of that point. In this birth, she will have 3 fathoms at low water spring tides, be 
in a good situation to protect her boats when watering; and although exposed to the wind 
between E. N. E. and E. by S., no swell of consequence can roll in, being prevented by the 


islands that lie contiguous to the entrance. 
f 


TO ENTER the harbour by this channel, coming from the eastward ; after rounding the 1. sau to 
South end of St. John’s pretty close, steer about W. by N., or more northerly if the ebb is ty we ew. 
running, which course will bring a vessel near the small rock, that bears from St. John’s W,“™ ou" 
93° N., distant 7 miles: it has 7 fathoms close to, is about the size of a small boat, never 
entirely covered, and the sea generally breaks on it. ‘To the northward of this rock about ? 
of a mile, lies Round Island, being the southernmost of a chain of rocky islets, that fronts 
the East side of Haw-cheun. Having passed to the southward of the Boat Rock at a small 
distance, steer from it about W. N. W. for the entrance of the harbour, distant 3 miles. 
From the S. E. part of Nam-oa Island, a few rocks project about } mile, which have 7 fa- 
thoms close to them, and must be left to the southward, in entering the harbour. 

There are several watering places about the harbour, the largest and most convenient of Watering 
which, is in a sandy bay on Haw-cheun, bearing from Green Point N.N.E., where the””” 
water comes close to the beach. 

Barren Island, about a mile to the northward of Green Point, has a white conical rock 
inside of it; they are connected with Hawcheun at low water, and separate Watering Bay 
from Nam-oa Bay, where the village* of this name, consisting of about 100 brick houses, is 
situated at a small distance from the shore. Here, a few refreshments, and fish, may be 
procured ; but the surf renders the landing difficult, when the wind blows strong from the 
southward ; it is then proper, to land to the eastward of Barren Island. About 10 hours, it 
is high water at full and change of the moon, the rise of tide 7 to 8 feet; and then, a small 
drain of ebb sets out through each of the channels. 


FIVE ISLANDS, fronting the East side of Haw-cheun, are mostly small, and bout rive taants 
the West side of the channel, formed between it and St. John’s. Round Island, the southern- crise 
most of them, and the rock bearing S. by E. 4 E. nearly ? of a mile from it, have been °"” 
mentioned above; there are also other rocks, high above water, near it on the South side. 

The next island to the northward of Round Island, 1s the largest, high at each end, and 
nearly separated in the middle, with some rocks close to it on the East side. The third 
island is high, and covered with grass. The fourth, called Pi-pa-chow, is of middling height, 
covered with grass, having some rocks above water projecting off its South end; there is 43 
fathoms close to these rocks, and between them and the other island to the southward; and 


© Strangers landing here, or at similar places where there is no Fort tior Mandarin residing, ought to be on 
their guard, in case of meeting with any of the crews of the Ladrone boats; for they frequently land, and put the — 
defencekess villages under contribution, and are liable to make prisoners of Europeans, when that can be done 
with safety, in hope of getting a large sum for their ransom. There are, however, at present, few pirates on 
the South coast of China, 
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the same depth, close to the East side of Pi-pa-chow. The fifth or northernmost of these 
islands, lies nearest the Haw-cheun shore, with 4 fathoms at low water betwixt it and that 
shore. There is no hidden danger near these islands, and a ship drawing not more than 15 
feet water, may either pass, or anchor between them and Haw-cheun, rather nearest the 
islands: here, she will find good shelter, in 3 or 34 fathoms soft ground, at low water, and 
be supplied with refreshments from the town of Haw-cheun, situated in a small bay fronting 
the islands. 

All the space between these islands and St. John’s, is clear from hidden dangers, with 
depths of 5 and 6 fathoms soft ground. The tides here, are strong in the springs, the ebb 
setting out, and the flood to the northward through the channel, and rise and fall about 8 feet. 
During the neaps they are weak, and much influenced by the winds. 

To the northward of the Five Islands, the depths decrease to 44 and 5 fathoms, in a direct 
line toward the West point of St. John’s, and continue the same in passing about mid-channel 
between this point and the island that lies off the N. E. end of Haw-cheun. Here, the chan- 
nel is about a mile wide, which is the narrowest part, and where ships may be well sheltered 


, during bad weather. Water may be got on St. John’s, almost in every small bay. The en- 


trance of the channel generally called St. John’s Road or Bay, between the South part of 
St. John’s and the Five Islands, is more open to blowing weather, for some ships at anchor 
there, have been obliged to cut their cables and put to sea; the Bombay, after cutting away 
her main-mast in a Ty-foong, to prevent being driven on the rocks, was afterward obliged to 
cut from her anchors, and the pilot ran her on shore in the mud, upon the coast to the west- 
ward of Mong-chow; here, she remained one springs, and was obliged to take out part of her 
cargo before she floated. _ 


ST. JOHN’S ISLAND, or CHANG-CHEUN-CHAM, in length about 5 leagues 
N.N.E. and 8.58. W., has been generally considered as 2 islands ; in coming from East or 
- westward, the highland on each extremity appears separated by a large gap or vacant space, 
which on a near approach, is found to be a low narrow isthmus of sand, uniting the high 
jand, and having a bay on each side. : . 

On the East side of the island, the depths are 7 and 9 fathoms near it, and no hidden 
danger, excepting a small rock only visible at low water; it lies in 7 fathoms nearly a mile 
off shore, and about 2 miles to the southward of the N. E. point of the island, opposite to a 
bluff point, from whence the land stretches to the S. Westward. Distant from the N. E. 
point of the island about # of a mile, there are some rocks always above water, with a pas- 
sage of 8 and 9 fathoms between them and the point; and to the northward of them, there 
are 5 and 6 fathoms. The North side of the island extends about 11 miles N. E. by E. and 
S. W. by W., having 2 small bays separated by a narrow peninsula; the western 1 called 
Sam-chow-tong, or Three Island Bay, is largest, with several small islands in it, and only 2? 
fathoms water within the point; there is a village in this bay, where refreshments may be 
got. ll this side of the island is free from danger, the depth generally between 4 and 5 fa- 
thoms near St. John’s, decreasing gradually toward the land to the northward, which is distant 
6 or 7 miles. The bottom is all very soft mud, and it seems probable, that the N. W. side 
of St. John’s, is a safe place during a Ty-foong; should a ship drag her anchors and settle in 
the mud, the risk of sustaining damage cannot be great. Several ships drawing 19 or 20 
feet water, are carried by the pilots betwixt Haw-cheun and St. John’s, round the North 
end of the latter, and between the Great and Little Wizard Rocks. In April 1787, we went 
through this channel in the Gunjavar, drawing 20 feet. : 

The large bay on the West side of St. John’s, opposite to the sandy low isthmus, extends 
into the island a great way ; but a ship cannot enter it, the water being shoal. From the 
West point of St. John’s, which forms the North side of this bay, SHITTOE POINT bears 
§. 18° E. distant 4} miles, and separates it from Shittoe, or Sat-tye Bay, situated on the 
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S. E. side of the latter point. This bay has 6 and 7 fathoms water at the entrance, and a 
small vessel may go farther in, and anchor in 4 or 33 fathoms; but it is too narrow for a 
large ship, unless she were to warp in. There is a watering place at the South side of the 
entrance, and a village at the bottom of the bay; which with several others on the island, 
have suffered much from the depredations of the Ladrones, who often haul their vessels up 
here to clean their bottoms. Close to the islet, and detached rock off the N. W. point of 
the bay; there is 6 fathoms water. 

Between Sat-tye Bay and the South point of St. John’s, there is another small bay, having 
6 fathoms in it, and 10 fathoms water close to some rocks which lie off its South point. 


WY-CAUP, a small, high rocky island in lat. 21° 34’ N., lon. 112947} E., fronts the ceo site ot 
South end of St. John’s, and lies on the East side of the point, being separated from it by ie aa 
very narrow passage: there are 13 and 14 fathoms close round this island, on the outside. 


LIEU-CHEW,, in lat. 21° 36’ N. of moderate height and barren aspect, (called also Ou- Licechew. 
chow) is*separated from Wy-caup and the S. E. part of St. John’s, by a safe channel 2 or 3 
miles wide, with 13 to 15 fathoms water; and there is deep water close to the island all 
round, 17 and 16 fathoms on the South side, 13 fathoms on the North side, decreasing : 
gradual’ y to 10 fathoms close to the outermost Wizard Rocks, from which it bears §. 39° _ 


distant 4 leagues. 


, WIZARD ROCKS, situated off the South end of Ty-kam, between St. John’s and the Se site of 
island Cou-cock, are separated in 3 divisions ; the outermost division, consists of a group of Becks. 
5 or 6 rocks about 30 feet high, in lat. 21°47’ N., lon. 113° 13’ E., having 10 fathoms mud 
at the distance of a cable’s length from them. The Great Wizard Rock bears from the outer 
group N. 17° W. distant 14 mile, and 2 miles northward from it lies a white conical rock, 
called the inner or small Wizard Rock ; near the great rock, the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms ; 
and near the small one, about 5 fathoms soft ground. Betwixt them, but nearest the Small 
Wizard, there is a rock, covered at high tide, making it necessary for a ship passing betwixt 
them to keep nearest to the Great Wizard. ‘There is another rock, always above water, 
bearing from the Small Wizard W. by N., having 4 fathoms near it; and there is a passage 
with 44 fathoms water betwixt the Small Wizard and the South point of Ty-kam. 


TY-KAM ISLAND, in lat. 21° 52’ N., close to the northward of the Wizard Rocks, is tym. 
of considerable height, of darker aspect than the other land, and in clear weather, appears 
with red streaks: on the South part, in a small bay fronting the Wizard Rocks, behind a 
mound of sand near the beach, there is a village, and fresh water may be got at the western 
side of the beach. Between this island and Toon-qua the next island to the westward, the 
water is shoal, and also in the large space to the westward of Toon-qua. | 


COU-COCK, the next island to the eastward of Ty-kam, is high, and in extent about 34 Gc. we 
miles East and West: the S. W. point, in lat. 21° 50’ N. lon. 113° 73’ E., has a remarkable 
rock close to it resembling a boat under sail. The West side of the island is formed by a 
steep hilly ridge stretching North and South, having good anchorage under it in 6 fathoms, 
where ships are sheltered from N. E. and East winds ; and there are 6 and 7 fathoms close to 
the South side of the island. . | 


TY-MONG, is a considerable island to the northward of Cou-cock, having an islet called ty.moog. 
Sam-cock joined to its S. W. point by rocks visible at low water. Betwixt Ty-kam and Sam- 
cock, the depths are 5 and 44 fathoms; and there is a channel about 13 mile wide, betwixt 
the latter and the N. W. end of Cou-cock, having it in 34 and 4 fathoms. A vessel proceed- 
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ing through it, should keep close to Cou-cock, and will have 4 or 34 fathoms water on the 
North side of this island, where fresh water may be got at the westernmost of 2 small bays, 
formed on the North side of the island. 


TY-LOO, is a high island, with a large white patch on its eastern side, resembling a 
ship’s mizen or mizen staysail, when viewed in some directions. This island 1s separated 
from Cou-cock by an opening about 2 miles wide, with 7 and 6 fathoms water in it, de- 
creasing gradually toward ‘Ty-mong, which fronts the opening to the N. Westward. By 
passing close round the East point of Cou-cock, it appears that ships at a moderate draught 
of water, might anchor to the northward of that point in 5 fathoms, well sheltered from 
most winds; and small ships may tind good shelter from easterly winds, by anchoring close 


- under the West part of Ty-loo, in 4 fathoms water. The South end of Ty-loo is in lat. 21° 


524'N. distant 94 leagues from the Grand Ladrone; and it is safe to approach, having 6 
and 7 fathoms close to the South and S. E. sides. 


SAM-CHOW, is the next large island to the N. Eastward of Ty-loo; the space between 
them is shoal, with some islets and rocks adjoining the N. E. end of the latter. The depths 
decrease gradually off Sam-chow, but it is not so bold to approach as the islands to the 
westward, as shoal water, from 3 to 4 fathoms, extends out from it a considerable way : 
there is a conical islet and some rocks close to its East point, with 3 fathoms close to them. 


MONTANHA, is a large high island to the N. E. of Sam-chow, arid close to it on the 
N. E. side, is the Island Ko-ho; these 2 islands bound the Typa on the South side, and the 


entrance or great channel leading to Canton River, is bounded by them on the West side, 
and by Potoe and the other islands on the East side. 


THE BROADWAY, is formed at the entrance by Montanha on the East, and Sam- 
chow on the West side, and has sufficient depth to admit a large ship a considerable way 
up. it may be found very useful to such as intend to make a long stay near Macao, or 
to those who have parted from their anchors, and draw too much water to attempt the 
Typa. | : 

The Water Islands, bearing W.23° N. from Potoe, distant 8 miles, are 2 small islands 
off the South end of Montanha; and 1 mile N. 36° W. from them, lies another small island, 
having a small bay betwixt it and the West point of Montanha, called Lark’s Bay, with 24 
fathoms in it at low water: these islands are on the East side of the Broadway Entrance, and 
the conical hill at the 8. E. end of Sam-chow, bearing S. 56° W. distant 4 miles from the 


' Water Islands, is on the western side. 


The best time to enter the Broadway is with the first of the flood, and if a ship at anchor 
in Macao Road is obliged to run for it with a N. E. or Easterly wind, about # ebb will be 
the best time to leave the road, that she may meet tlie first of the flood when she reaches 
the Broadway Entrance, where it flows sooner than in the road. Having rounded Ko-ho or 
Cow-ow Point in 5 or 4} fathoms about 14 mise distant, steer round the high S. E. ex- 
treme of Montanha at any convenient distance, which has 3 fathoms near it, deepening gra- 
dually to the eastward toward Potoe. When abreast of the point of Montanha, the Water 
Islands are perceived on with each other, near the western extreme of a bay with a sandy 
beach: as there is not more than 24 fathoms in this bay, it should be avoided, by steering a 
course to pass about 4 or # of a mile to the southward of the Water Islands, in 43 fathoms 
water, then haul round the western island, preserving the same depth and distance. Do not 
exceed the distance of 1 mile to the westward of this island, for beyond that, the water shoals 
fast to 3 fathoms, toward the Sam-chow Shore. From the Water Islands, steer N. N. W. 
or N. by W. $ W. giving a 3 mile birth to the other island situated to the northward of 
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them. This course will carry you to the West Point of Montanha, in 5 fathoms water, 
off which, you may anchor in 5 to 6 fathoms, and be well sheltered, if you intend waiting 
only the termination of a gale. 

From Montanha West Point, the water shoals gradually toward Ma-cheung-cock, the is- 
land on the West side of the channel, adjoining to the N. E. end of Sam-chow ; and there 
is generally a line of fishing stakes extending westward from the point, with passages through 
them for vessels. Mong-chow, or Ballast Island, in lat. 22°84'N. bears from the West 
point N. 20° W. distant 2} miles, and between them there are 2 openings to the eastward, 1 
leading to the Typa, the other to Macao, both so shoal as only to atford a passage for boats, 
About 13 mile to the N. Westward of the West point of Montanha, and fronting the 
opening through the Typa, there is a rock about the size of a small boat, never entirely co- 
vered. The channel for ships, is directly from the West point to this rock, passing jt on 
the West side about a cable's length; for W.2S. from it about 1 mile distant, there is 
another rock, and shoal banks bound the channel on both sides. From West, Point to 
Mong-chow, the water is shoal, the edge of the bank leaving only a narrow passage on the 
East side of the easternmost rock, with 3} fathoms in it at low water. Pak-ting, a small 
island with a sharp hummock on its N. E. end, is situated on the western bank, and distant 
3 miles W. 6° N. from Mong-chow: the bank is composed of mud, having 14 fathom water 
on it, the edge of which extends 1} mile off Pak-ting toward Mong-chow, and commencing ' 
at the western rock, stretches to the N. N. W. the whole length of the channel, contracting 
It to about the breadth of 14 or 1 mile. | 

If you intend to proceed farther up the Broadway than the West Point of Montanha, 
steer from the Point N.N. W. through the fishing stakes near it, toward the easternmost 
rock that fronts the opening through the Typa; the soundings will be 54 or 5 fathoms, and 
the rock may be passed within a cable’s length on the West side, for at the distance of 4 a 
mile on either side of it, the water is shoal. From it steer N. N. W. 3 W. 14 mile, and you 
will then be abreast of the ruined towers on Mong-chow, in 44 or 5 fathoms water, and may 
perceive a church, with the Bar-Fort of Macao, through the gap between that island and the 
Green Hill, that is separated from its North part at high water. This is a safe and conve- 
nient anchorage, about 53 miles to the westward of Macao, and the boats are kept in sight 
when passing to, or from that place. Fresh water may be got in a small bay to the north- 
ward, under the Table Mountain, having a remarkable stone on its summit, called Kehan 
shee-ak, which is 895 feet high. Here the tide rises 7 or 8 feet at full and change of the 
moon, high water at 10} hours: the neap tides are very irregular, there being then, only 1 
flood and 1 ebb of any considerable strength during the 24 hours. : 

The channel for ships, between Mong-chow and the Bluff Point to the northward, be- 
comes narrow; should it be required to proceed higher up than that island, the course is 
N.N. W. 4 W. which will carry you about a mile above Bluff Point, in 5 to 44 fathoms, 
and this point ought to be passed within 4 a mile: if drawing more than 16 feet, wait here 
for the last of the flood, to carry you past the small island Tang-lung-chow, situated a little 
to the northward, off which there is only 44 fathoms at high water. From Bluff Point, 
the course is N. N. W. 3 W. to pass about $ a mile to the westward of Tang-lung-chow; 
and you should not go much farther West, nor so near the island, as to shut in the North 
Hillock of Mong-chow with Bluff Point. When abreast of the island, steer N. W. 3 N. or 
directly for the entrance of the river, keeping about $a mile off Ama-cock Point, which 
forms the East side of the entrance, has a pagoda on it, and is well wooded with trees. 
Here, the depth begins to increase, and in steering to pass Motow Tort, about 4 mile off it, 
there is 8 or 9 fathoms. About 4 or 5 miles above this fort, the Broadway River separates 
into 2 branches: the easternmost called Hong-shan River, communicates with Canton, by 
which the trade is mostly carried on between this city and Macao. The wide opening to 
the eastward of Ama-cock Point, called the Flats, leads to Macao; there 1s only a passage 
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for boats through it, and the Ladrones, when refractory, have generally a fleet.stationed about 
this part of the Broadway, to intercept boats going to, or from Macao. - 

If the wind will not admit a ship to sail directly into the entrance of the Broadway, there 
is room for short tacks between the Water Islands and the rocky islets off Sam-chow, taking 
care of the latter shore, which is shoal. Farther in, the channel contracts a little, but the 
tides are of sufficient strength to back and fill past the rocks that lie opposite to the Typa, 
or where the channel may seem rather narrow for working. 

The direction of the flood outside, is governed principally by the winds ; with strong eas- 
terly winds, it comes from E. S. E.; and from South, when S. Westerly winds prevail. The 
ebb runs generally to the S.W. Inside, the tides take the direction of the channel. 


THE FRESHES, from Canton River, set almost constantly from the South end of 
Montanha, along the shores of the islands to the westward, at the rate of 1 to 2 miles an 
hour, particularly with strong easterly winds. When there seems at times, to be on the sur- 
face, a flood tide setting to the eastward, or into the entrance of the river, the freshes under- 
neath continue to run outward, by which ships are rendered ungovernable, even in fresh 
breezes. Many ships from this cause, after getting near Montanha, or betwixt it and Potoe, 
have been drifted along the islands nearly to St. John’s, whilst making every endeavour with 


‘moderate breezes, to keep their heads to the eastward. Ships, therefore, steering in for the 


channel betwixt Potoe and Montanha, should never borrow near Sam-chow, or the other is- 
lands to the westward, unless it is blowing a strong gale at S. W.; for if they get into shoal 
water near the islands, when the winds are light, they must expect to have the stream of the 
eddy current, and be drifted to the westward. 

These freshes, or westerly currents, abate at times, and then weak tides set to the east- 
ward; but as these are not strong, nor of long duration, ships should keep on the East side 
of the channel, in deep water toward the Ladrone and Potoe, and anchor instantly, if the 
current begin to drift them to the westward. 

In the strength of the 8S. W. inonsoon, ships should endeavour if the wind is steady be- 
twixt S. E. and 8S. W. to make the Grand, Ladrone bearing nearly North and never fall in 
with the islands to the westward; this is more necessary after the middle of August, when 
easterly winds are liable to prevail several days together, as they are, more or less, at all 
seasons. Ships that fall to leeward about St. John’s, in September or October, generally 
make a tedious passage to Macao; for the pilots carry them close along the islands, where 
the freshes or current setting to the westward, oblige them to remain at anchor great part of 
the time. Butas these freshes prevail only in shoal water, near the islands, ships which stretch 
well out into the open sea, and take every advantage of the favorable shifts of wind, will 
Aeron get more speedily to the eastward, than those which continue to work close in with 
the islands. - 


—_ 


> 


ISLANDS, CHANNELS, BAYS, or HARBOURS, on the 
COAST of CHINA,:- EASTWARD of, and near CANTON 
RIVER; with DIRECTIONS for SAILING toward that 
RIVER. | : 


GRAND, or GREAT LADRONE, called by the Chinese TY-MAN-SHAN, is in 


lat. 21° 57/10" N. lon. 113° 44 E. or 12 miles East of Macao, and 30 miles East of Canton 
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Factories by mean of many chronometers.* It is a steep bold island, the N. W. part form- 
ing a round mount or dome, more elevated than the other part, that may be seen 9 leagues 
from the deck, and 14 leagues from the mast-head, makes it easily known: tor none of the 
other islands have a similar appearance, although most of them are high: on the S. W. part 
‘there is a small bay, where the fishing boats take shelter in the N. E. monsoon. The island 
is about 2 miles in diameter, with a rocky aspect close to the sea, but it 1s safe to approach, 
the depths near it being generally 16 or 17 fathoms. Being the outermost island, directly 
fronting Canton River, it is used as a standard position by ships sailing to, or from that 
river; and with the Little Ladrone adjoining, and Potoe to the N. N. Westward, bounds 
the East side of the great channel, leading to the river and Macao Road. 


LITTLE LADRONE, or POCKING-HAN of the Chinese, is separated from the tite re 
West side of the Grand Ladrone, by a narrow passage, having 16 or 17 fathoms water in it, “°"* 
but too confined for a ship unless in a case of necessity. ‘This island is of convex sloping 
form, not so much elevated as the former. Near the West side of it, the depths are 11 and 
10 fathoms, decreasing gradually to 6 fathoms about $ a mile to the southward of Potoe: scundiov. 
there are 14 fathoms near its outer point, and near the South and S. E. sides of the Grand "™ “*™ 
Ladrone, 17 to 18 fathoms. — 

Close to the N. E. part of the Little Ladrone, lies a small rocky islet ; and N. by W. from 
this islet about 1200 yards, there is a Black Rock, covered at high tide, with 10 fathoms close 
around: if therefore, a ship pass this way at high water, when the rock is covered, she must 
keep about mid-channel between the Little Ladrone and Tong-hou Island, which is 23 miles — 
more to the northward. This is the only danger near the Little Ladrone, excepting a high 
rock close to the shore on its N. W. side, having near it 9 and 10 fathoms water. 

About 10 leagues South from the Grand Ladrone, the depths increase to 27 or 28 fa- | 
thoms; about 20 leagues from it, to 42 and 44 fathoms; and soundings extend on the same sting. 
meridian, to about lat.20° N.; from hence, they continue westward on a parallel to Hai- 
nan Head ; but converge toward the land, with deeper water to the eastward of the meridian 
of the Ladrone. Ships falling in with the land in thick weather, may easily distinguish whe- tow to div 
ther the land seen, is the islands to the eastward or westward of the Grand Ladrone; for the tua. 
Asses Ears and Lema Islands, have soundings of 23 and 24 fathoms very close to them on 
the outside; whereas, the islands betwixt the Grand Ladrone and St. John’s, have only 10 
and 11 fathoms. at a considerable distance outside. . These are also large, and of regular 
appearance, resembling a coast more than islands; but those to the‘eastward, (excepting the 
Great Lema which is long, and of an undulating form) are detached, high, and uneven. 

A ship falling in with the islands to the eastward, should if the weather is not very thick, 24 proceea 
push through some of the channels amongst them toward the river, which are in general safe, "ver. 
and may be navigated without a pilot; for.by losing time outside, or close to the islands, she 
may be baffled by light winds and calms, which are frequently the harbingers of a Ty-foong. — 


POTOE, or PASSAGE ISLAND, ‘in lat. 22° 2'6" N. bearing N. W. by N. from the potce tsiana. 

N. W. end of Little Ladrone 43 miles, is a flat sloping rock, visible about 3 leagues from 
the deck, with 6 or 63 fathoms near it all round; it ought not to be approached too close, as 
the eddies occasioned by the Freshes, may render a ship ungovernable, and be liable to drift 
her toward it, or toward Woong-boo, the adjacent island. The channel betwixt it and the 
S. E. point of Montanha, is about 5 miles wide and very safe; the depth is 6 or 63 fathoms 
in mid-channel, or rather nearest to Potoe, (which is the best track) decreasing over a bot- 
tom of soft ouze to 54 or 5 fathoms, in steering N. N. Eastward for Macao Road; and there 
is 34 fathoms close to the Point of Montanha. 


* Lieutenant Ross, in his survey, makes it 11 miles East of Macao, and 27' 13” East of the factory at Canton, 
or in lon. 118° 43’ E, : : 
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Remarks e- = During the strength of the S. W. monsoon, ships generally endeavour to fall in with the 


lative to 


making the’ Grand Ladrone bearing about North or N.by E., and pass into the river by the western 
ferent wa- channel, between Potoe and Montanha; but late in the season, when the winds incline eas- 
terly, or at any other time when they are expected to come from the North or Eastward, it 
is prudent to make the Great Lema, and proceed in by that channel. When Ty-fvongs 
happen on the coast, they generally commence in a moderate gale from northward, which is 
a leading wind for passing through the Lema Channel into the river; and as the wind com- 
monly veers to eastward before it blows very severe, a ship may get well up the river above 
Lintin, with the first of the gale, where these storms blow with less violence, then outside 
among the islands. | , 
waite As the approach to Canton River is probably more safe than to any other large river on 
al the globe, there being no sand banks at the entrance, and the channels amongst the islands 
outside being mostly all free from hidden danger, a stranger should not hesitate to push 
through the nearest convenient channel without a pilot, if the weather is tolerably clear ; but 
the tides must be attended to, which set in different directions amongst the islands to the S. 
Eastward of the river, according to the prevailing winds; a strong easterly wind generally 
producing a westerly current or tide, which abates in strength when the ebb should be setting 
to the S. Eastward. If an outside pilot can be obtained at a moderate rate (12 or 15 dol- 
lars) he may be useful, to run the ship into some cove or place of shelter, should a storm 
approach, or if she is in a disabled state. A ship ought not to anchor in Macao Road, 
when there is an appearance of stormy weather, but she should run well up the river above 
Lintin. iv: | 
prone-meo == About 14 mile to the E. N. E. of Potoe, lies an island 14 mile long, stretching North and 
Dry Hecke South, with a peaked hill on its northern part; itis named WOONG-MOO, or WOONG- 
BOO, and nearly $ a mile off the West side of it there are some rocks above water. FEast- 
Lennenee> ward of Woong-moo 1} mile, is situated an island named LEUNG-NEEB, with a round 
islet between its South end and the western point of Tong-hou Island ; not having passed be- 
tween Potoe and the dry rocks, or between Woong-boo and Leung-neeb, the depth there is . 
Suken = not known: about $a mile N. W. from the North end of Leung-neeb, lie 2 rocks covered 
at spring tides, which in blowing weather shew breakers; therefore, in passing the North 
end of this island, keep at least 7 of a mile distant. 


-tytoaow.  TY-LO-CHOW, bearing from the North end of Leung-necb N. 44° E. distant 22 miles 
is high near the western part, sloping a little to the eastward, and it is the southern 1 of 
the range of small islands, on the East side of Macao Roads; it is 54 miles from Cow-ow 
(or South point of the Typa,) 74 miles from Cabaretta Point, and near 10 miles from Ma- 

.cao Town: between this island and Leung-neeb there is a good channel to enter the road 
from the S. E., remembering the rocks off the northern point of the latter, the depth from 1 
Tytoct. to the other being 7 and 74 fathoms, decreasing to 44 fathoms in the road. TY-LOCK, 


about $ a mile to the northward of Ty-lo-chow is a small rocky island, having on its summit 
_@ large rock. 


gumenek and =SAM-COCK ISLAND, (South end) distant 1 mile in a N. N. E. direction from Ty-lock, 

“mis the largest of the range, of moderate height, and rugged appearance, in form of a pyramid : 
between this island and Ty-lock there is a small islet, named SY-LOCK, and 2 rocks above 
water; the channels between these are so narrow that a ship should not attempt them, and 
on account of the strong eddies, ships are very frequently ungovernable. 

Chaonethe- =~ On the northern part of Sam-cock there is a small bay or cove for boats, and this island 


eck ant affords fresh water : about 3 of a mile off the West point there are 33 fathoms, and the same 
““""' distance off its eastern point there are only 3 fathoms water; therefore, in passing between 
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Sam-cock Island and Chung-chow to the North, keep in mid-channel, or nearest to the 
latter, in 6 or 7 fathoms water. 


CHUNG-CHOW, distant about 14 mile to the N. N. E. of Sam-cock, is the northern C>e+tow. 
island of the range, from which Cabaretta Point is distant 8 miles N. 883}° W., Macao Town 
N. 824° W. distant about 10 miles, the outer of the Nine Islands near 7 ’ miles distant, bears 
N. 514° W., Lintin Point N. 163° E. 143 miles; it is in lat. 22°10’ 15" N., and lait: 113° Geo. site. 
43/50" E.; the depth near Chung-chow is 7 fathoms to the eastward, and 5 and 6 to the 
northward and westward. 

Along the western side of this range of islands, the depth is 5 or 54 fathoms, and on the 
eastern side it is 7 fathoms; the ebb runs strong from the northward along the West side of 
them, and the flood in eddies from the S. Eastward. . 

When Chung: chow is bearing N. 66° 51' W., Ty-lock S. 68°45’ W., summit of Ty-lo-chow 
S. 58° 24' W., ‘the centre of Sam-cock nearly West, and the small island which is off the 
N. W. end of Lueng-suitow, bearing N. 26° 8! E. there is a small and dangerous NEEDLE Danteross 
ROCK, with 4 feet water on it at low spring tide, and 10 fathoms close around ; it is dis- 
tant from the nearest shores as follows :—from Chung chow 5900 yards, from a small island 
to the southward of it 2900 yards, from the South part of Lueng suitow 8250 yards, and 
from the S. W. point of Latf-Sammee 4500 yards ; when the island which is 3 miles to the 
S. E. by 8S. of Chung-chow named Chuck-tu-aan, and the small island off the West side of 
Lueng-suitow are on the same bearing, about N.N.E. 4 E. andS.S. W. 4 W., the rock 
will be between the 2, but nearest to the former; therefore, if a ship have occasion to enter 
the road by this channel, and keep about ? of a mile off Laff Sammee and the South side of 
Lueng-suitow, she will pass in mid-channel, and have -10 or 12 fathoms water decreasing to 
7 fathoms as she nears Chung-chow. 


SOUTHERN SIDE OF LANTOA CHANNEL, is formed by the following islands : 
LUENG-SUITOW, situated about 2! miles to the S. W. of the South point of Lantoa, 1S roevg 
high, and about the North point of it there is a peaked hill ; this island is 14 mile long, and Suter 
has not any hidden dangers near its northern side; the depths between it and the South point” 
of Lantoa are irreaular, owing to strong eddies enerally prevailing hereabout. There is 7 
fathoms near to the point of Lantoa, 18 or 20 in mid. channel, and 28 or 30 close over to 
Lueng-Suitow ; there is a cove for boats on the North side of the island, and at a very short 
distance to the westward of its westernmost point, there Is a round and high islet with a large 
rock on its summit; round this islet to the northward and westward, the depth i is 15 fathoms. 
From it, Macao Town bears N. 88° W., distant 134 miles, the Nine Islands N. 70° W,, 
distant near 10 miles, South point of Lantoa N, 73° | OFF distant 3 miles, and Lintin N. 14° 
E., distance 13 miles; the South point of LINT IN SOUTH SAND is on the same bear- Lintin South 
ing, therefore, you will be clear of it, if you keep this islet to the S. by E. until Lintin Peak 
bear N. by E.” After coming through the Lantoa Passage, from this island the course into saning 
Macao Road is West, and if bound up the river your course will be N. N. W. until you “"“"™ 
bring Lintin Peak to bear N. by E., then steer for the West point of Lintin. In a dark 
night, steer N. N. W. or N. W. by N. from the middle of the Lantoa Passage until you have 
shoaled your depth to 6 fathoms, then North; on this latter course, if you deepen above 7 
fathoms keep a little westerly until you arrive near or above Lintin, where you may anchor ; 
by not deepening above 7 fathoms, you will not be too near Lintin South Sand, there being 
9 and 10 fathoms close to it. The ebb tide, from the West part of Lintin to the eastw ard, 
sets South; but over on the western shore, it sets to the S. E. 


GOW-TOW-CHOW, or BULLOCK'S HEAD ISLAND, saatea next to the S. E. ot" 


chuw 


of Lueng-Suitow, is separated from it by a narrow channel; this island is small but high, pclsiitua. 
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and on the South side, it forms a bay with Lueng-Suitow, and Laff-Sammee. Although the 
channel is very narrow, H. M. Frigate, Doris, ran through, and found shoal water near to 
Lueng-Suitow ; the depths near the North side of the island, are 15, 16, and 17 fathoms, 
rather irregular; but to the southward in the bay, 3, 4, and 5 fathoms. To the southward 


of Gow-tow-chow, and separated by a narrow channel, is situated the largest island of the 


3, named LAFF-SAMMEE; which is inhabited on the S. Western side, where fresh water 
is to be had in a small bay; this island from some views forms a peak, which is in lat. 29° 
8' 30° N., lon. 113°48'40" E. The depth on the North side in the Lantoa Passage is very 
irregular, from 17 to 25 fathoms m overfalls, about a quarter of a mile off, and on the South 
side 10 and 11 fathoms; a short distance to the eastward of its South point, there is a rocky 
islet, on which the fishermen have huts, and a winch for heaving up their nets. 


CHI-CHOW,, largest island, the North point, bearing 8. 34° E., distant near 10 miles 
from the South point of Lantoa, forms the South side of the East entrance of the Lantoa 
Passage. This island is high, of round appearance, inhabited on the West side, and sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel from the small Chi-chow Island, which is lower, and to the west- 
ward of the former; there is a safe channel of 13 mile between the West point of the small 
Chi-chow and the rocky islet that lies off the eastern side of Laff-Sammee ; in this channel, 
the depth 1s 9 and 10 fathoms, and would be adopted by a ship bound up the river, when 
she enters the islands from the S. E. between Chook-chow and Ichow. 


ACHOW,,® southern island, bearing S. 53° E., distant near 4 miles from the South point 
of Lantoa, forms the North side of the East entrance of the Lantoa Passage. The South 
point of Achow is high, and rises very steep, having 7. fathoms water close to; the depths 
between it and Chi-chow are 11 or 12 fathoms in mid-channel, 13 nearly over to Chi-chow, 
deepening very suddenly to 25 or 30 fathoms into a hole, or swatch, close to the point of 
Chi-chow. On the North side of Achow, fresh water is to be procured, at a little sandy 
beach.” A short distance to the northward of Achow, about E. S. E. 34 miles from the South 
point of Lantoa, there is another island, also named ACHOW ; it extends East and West 
about 1 mile, and is very narrow in the middle: from the West side of this island a sand 


_ spit extends nearly West 2800 yards, and on the West point of this spit, there is 2? fathoms 


at low water, decreasing very quick to 2 and 13 fathom toward the island, off which it 
extends. When aground on this bunk, a small islet, in a bay, on Lantoa, bore N. 63° E. 
touching the western point of the bay in which it is situated ; South point of Lantoa N. 66° 
W., distant 3900 yards. There is a rocky islet and 2 rocks above water, situated between 
the 2 Achow Islands, nearest to the 8S. W. point of the northern 1; but they are not in the 
way of ships passing; there is also a high rocky islet, situated near a mile to the eastward of 
the Southern Achow, which may) be passed at 4 a mile to the southward, but the ground is 
foul between it and Achow, in 7 fathoms water, and by ships (entering the Lantoa Passage) 
must be left to the northward. 


LANTOA PASSAGE, the eastern entrance, formed between the islands Chi-chow to 
the southward, and Achow to the northward, is generally used by ships which arrive during 
the N. E. monsoon. From about 1 mile off Pootoy Island, in the Lema Channel, a ship’s 
course toward the Lantoa Passage is nearly West 20 iniles ; in this run, she will pass to the 
northward of Lintingt Island and to the southward of Lamma, decreasing the depth of water 
from 17 fathoms off Pootoy, to 12 and 13 after passing Linting a short way; then to 7 or 8, 
as she approaches the Lantoa Passage; and when in the entrance, she will have 12 fathoms 


* Called Socko-chow by some navigators. 
+ Called also Ling-ting. 
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in mid-channel, but by keeping nearest to Achow will have 7 or 8 fathoms. In the night, 
it will be proper not to come nearer to Lin-ting than 14 mile when passing, as there are 2_ 
small rocks above water, the outer 1 bearing E.N.E. from the North end of Lin-ting, 
distant 7 of a mile, the other lies S. by W. from this about 4 of a mile; the depth near them 
is 13 fathoms. 

When coming from the eastward Chi-chow has a remarkable appearance, and is a good 
guide ; it appears like a high round island detached, and distant rugged land to the westward 
of it (which is Laff-Sammee and Lueng-Suitow).. Having entered the Lantoa Passage to 
the eastward, the course through it is N. W. by W. and the depth will be variable, not under 
8 or 9 fathoms, or above 25 fathoms; this equality may be owing to the ebb tide running 
in strong eddies, particularly in July and August, when its velocity is sometimes 44 knots 
per hour on spring tides. With a light breeze, at times, it is very difficult to manage a ship 
hereabout ; on some occasions, 2 or 3 boats (assisted by the sails,) have been baffled in their 
attempts to tow a ship’s head round: | 

The generality of pilots, speak of a danger said to be in this passage, but few of them can 
- point out where it is. I have passed over most part of the ground, (says Lieut. Ross) and 
know of no danger existing in the channel, but the spit of sand that runs off the West side 
of the northern Achow Island. I have been twice aground on this sand; if it is necessary 
to turn through the passage, when standing to the northward do not decrease your depth 
under 7 fathoms, in a large ship, nor pass the line of bearing between the South points of 
Lantoa and the southern Achow Island. There is a good channel 1 mile wide, between the chausci w 
Northern Achow Island and Lantoa shore, which may be adopted by a ship when it is blow- ward of the 
ing fresh from the North; in this case, instead of passing nearest to Lin-ting when coming isiasx. 
from the eastward, you should pass nearest to the South point of Lamma in 18 fathoms, then 
to the South point of Chung-chow in 8 fathoms, also pass another high island that is to the 
westward of Chung-chow in 7 fathoms, afterward between the Lantoa shore and the Nor- 
thern Achow Island, carrying 7 fathoms water. In this run, after passing the island that 
is a short distance to the westward of Chung-chow, you will perceive a small rocky islet in a 
bay, on the northern shore; you may stand through the channel steering West, until the . 
islet is shut in behind the western point of. the bay in which it is situated, when yeu may 
keep toward the South poimt of Lantoa, and have 44 fathoms muddy ground between the 
point of the sandy spit and the Lantoa shore. It is high water on full and change of the 
moon, at 10 hours, off the South point of Lantoa. 


LANTOA, or TY-HO, extends in a N. E. by E. and S. W. by W. direction 15 miles, Gee. site of 


Lantoa; ite 


and its greatest breadth is about 54 miles ; the South or S. W. point is in lat. 22%19/ N., adjacent 
lon. 113° 50’ E., the N. E. point in lat. 22° 21’ N., and lon. 114° 2’ 35° E. The onl¥forti- 4c 
fication perceived on the island, was a small fort, situated on a hill a very little way tb the 
eastward of the South point. On the western side, 14 mile from the South point, and si- 
tuated near the shore, there is a peaked hill, which at high water is insulated ; from this hill 

to the point, there is a mud flat extending about 4 of a mile from the shore, with only 2 
fathoms water ; therefore, in passing this part, do not decrease the depth under 7 fathoms, 

as you will shoal fast from 17 to 7 fathoms near the edge of the flat. About 1 mile to the 
N.N. W. of the peaked hill, and 7 of a mile off the nearest shore, there is a Rock above 
waier, having near it 15 fathoms: between this rock and the shore, there is 7 fathoms, 
decreasing very quickly toward the latter; from the rock Lintin Peak bears N.4 W., distant 
about 104 miles, and Macao S. 803° W., distant 152 miles. To the N.E. by N. of the 
rock 14 mile, there is a bluff point, and to the East of the latter, a bay, in which is situated 

the village TY-HO ; where is a creek or rivulet, into which a boat may go at high water. 

To the southward of Ty-ho village, there are 2 bays, both of which are very shallow, but 
fresh water is to be procured in them. car the Dry Rock and the Bluff Point, in 7 
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fathoms water, Lieut. Ross, rode out a severe Ty-foong on the 28th of July, 1811, with yards 
and topmasts struck, and did not experience any swell, ndr had occasion to veer out mote 
than 2ds of a cable, whilst H. M.S. Clorinde, in Macao Road, experienced very rough 
riding; this Ty-foong did a great deal of damage to the quay round the Praya Grande, and 
otherwise much injured Macao: although very severe, it must have been confined to a small 
space, as a ship arrived the day after it broke up, and had not experienced any bad weather. 
On the North side of Lantoa there are 2 projecting points, from the western 1, 
Lintin Peak bears N. 363° W., and the island named Saw-chow N. 74° W. distant 
23 miles; between the 2 points, which are ? of a mile asunder, there is a bay, and a village 
named Saw-lowang, and directly fronting the eastern point of the bay, there is a small island 
about 4 of a mile distant, having a rock just awash a little way to the northward of it; be- 
tween this island and Saw-chow, which is 2 miles distant to the N.N.W., the depth 
is too small for a large ship at low tide; toward Saw-chow is the deepest. water, 3% and 4 
fathoms, shoaling as you near the Lantoa shore to 3 and 24 fathoms, on a very soft muddy 
bottom. To the eastward of the small island off Saw-lowang Bay, there is another deep bay, — 
formed by an island extending North and South 1% mile; in this bay is situated Toong- 
choong village, which was the place where the Portuguese ships attacked the piratical fleet 
in 1809. ‘The N.E. point of the island, has a very remarkable rocky appearance, and is 
frequented by a company of stone-cutters, who cut the Granite Rocks into slabs for building; 
Chee-lap-cock, is the name of its N. E. point. The South point of this island is so near the 
Lantoa shore, that in passing you cannot distinguish it to be an island; in Toong-choong 
Bay, the water is shoal, being only 2 and 24 fathoms. The northern shore of Lantoa, from 
Toong-choong Bay, is not inhabited, and there is little water near the island aforementioned. 
About 14 mile to the E. N. E. of Cheelap-cock Point lies a small green island, and ¢ of 
a mile farther to the E. N. E. another small island, which are the Brothers of Mr. Dalrymple, | 
or Motoe of the Chinese: there is a rock above water, about half a mile to the southward of 
the eastern island, and about 1 mile off the Lantoa shore. The depth near the Brothers, is 
7 and 8 fathoms,. shoaling from the North 1 toward the northern shore into 4 or 5 fathoms, 
making the channel narrow hereabout: there 1s a small reef round the western side of the 
West Brother. From the Eastern Brother the N. E. point of Lantoa bears E. by N. 4 miles. 
The N. E. point of Lantoa forms the South part of what is termed the CAPSING-MOON 
PASSAGE, being about # of a mile in breadth hereabout. ‘ , sO 
About half a mile to the N. E. of the North point of Lantoa is-situated Mah-wan Island, 
forming a channel between it and Lantoa, and another to the northward between it and the 
northern, shore: both these passages are unsafe for a large ship to sail through, being very 
narrow, énd having deep water; the depth in them is 25 fathoms, and you will have to guard 
senast come rocks that project off the N. E. point of Mah-wan Island about 4 of a mile. 
. M.S. Doris, however, went through between Mah-wan and Lantoa. - | 
The southern part of Lantoa Island, is formed by several small bays with shoal water in 
them ; the largest 1 is situated to the N. E. of the Northern Achow island, where there is 


. @ small islet, and some rocks above water. The depth is 2 fathoms within the rocks, and 
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there is a considerable village in this bay. Off the eastern point of Lantoa, and separated 
from it by a narrow channel, there is a high green island, which bears from Lin-ting Island 
N. 26° W., distant 5% miles, and close on the West side of the island, lie some rocks above 
water ; a small ship would find good anchorage by running round to the westward of these 
rocks, and anchoring with them bearing about S. by E., ¢ of a mile distant, m 5 fathoms 
water: fresh water is to be procured at the sandy beaches.on Lantoa, situated near, and ‘to 
the northward. In the channel formed between Lantoa and the island, there is 7 fathoms 
water; the ebb tide runs here, to the eastward. 7 oe 
-About the centre of Lantoa, the land is very high, making in. peaks, the highest and. west- 
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ernmost of which,. about 3000 feet high, is in lat. 22° 15'15°N., lon. 113° 54/ 15° E., and 

bears from Macao N. 80° E., distant 202 miles, on 
SAW-CHOW, in lat. 22°21’ N., bearing S. E. from the East side of Lintin, distant 5 3¥<tew , 

miles, is a small island 1 mile long, and narrow, with a sharp hummock on its North end: 

to the northward of Saw-chow, about 1 mile distant, there is another island, higher, and 

more rocky in its appearance, named TOON-QUOO: and to the S. W. of the South point rena” 

of Toon-quoo, and N. W. of the North point of Saw-chow, there are 2 rocks above water, 

about a smile distant from each island: the western rock is very white, and named PAU K- Prek-pyas 

PY AH, , The depth on the eastern side of Saw-chow and Toon-quoo, is from 5 to 7 fathoms, 

and immediately from the South point of the latter to the North point of the former, the 

depth is only 24 fathoms at low water; to the westward of Toon-quoo, the depth is 6 fathoms, - 

and near-the rocks there are 5 fathoms: the channel between Pauk-pyah and the East side 

of Lintin* spit is 3 miles wide, with 7 and 8 fathoms, decreasing toward the spit to 5 fathoms. — 

If working to the northward between Lintin Spit and Pauk-pyah Rock, do not stand so far 

-West as to shoal to 5 fathoms, or to bring the East side of Lintin to bear North. With “nes spit. 

the peak of Lintin bearing North, and Saw-chow East, there is 23 fathoms on the spit. 

With Saw-chow bearing E. N. E. and Lintin Peak North, you will cross the spit 5 miles from 

‘Lintin, in 43 or 5 fathoms sand and mud. Having described the islands and channels to 

the eastward of Macao Road, it is necessary to return to those in the offing. __ ’ 

' ASSES EARS, or KY-POONG, in lat. 21° 54’ N., lon. 114° 1’ E. bearing from the G*,tks" 

Grand Ladrone E. 10° S. distant.17 miles, is formed at the West part by 2 high remarkable *™ 

peaks, which make it easily known; rising from the same base almost perpendicularly from 

the sea, and sloping suddenly down on the N. E. side, they are united to a piece of mode- 

rately elevated land, which terminates that part of the island.- A range of islets project juni tts 

from it about 6 or 7 miles to the S. Westward; the outermost of these called Gap Rock, 

from a small gap in it, but Man-mee-chow by the Chinese, is the southernmost islet on the 

coast, to the eastward.of Canton River. Betwixt the Gap Rock and Asses Ears, there is 

an opening nearly a mile wide in this range of islets, which is safe to pass through with a 

steady wind: the Gunjavar had 17 and 18 fathoms mud, passing through it in-1802.. Off 

the N. E. end of the Asses Ears, there is another group of islets called the White Rocks, 

which bound the S. W. side of the channel formed between them and the Lema Islands: 

there is said to be a passage betwixt the northernmost of the White Rocks, but it must be 

narrow, and ought not to be attempted unless from necessity; for some of the rocks are 

small, with the sea breaking high against them at times. The channel betwixt these rocks 

and the Lemas, is about a league wide, with 20 fathoms water in it, and very safe. 


TONG-HOU, bearing N.N.E. distant about 24 miles from the Little Ladrone, and jingua” 
North from the channel between the 2 Ladrones, is of moderate and unequal height, nearly 
2 miles long N. W. and S. E.: onthe N. E. part of this island, is a small cove into which the “ve 
Boddam ran when disabled; it is so small as not to be readily distinguished if you are passing 
at 2 or 3 miles from it entrance. There is a sunken rock situated off the N. W. point of 
the cove, and when passing this part of the island, it will be avoided by keeping about % of 
a mile off shore. Close off the West point of Tong-hou, and near the South point of Leung- 
neeb Island, there is a small yound island, making the passage on each side of it very nar- 
row.: the depth about 4 a mile off the North side of Tong-hou is 7 or 8 fathoms. 2 
The Boddam, after being disabled by the loss of her masts and rudder, during a T’y-foong, 
and having fixed temporary ones, was proceeding toward the river, when the pilot perceiving 
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another Ty-foon coming on, ran her into Tong-hou Cove. She drew 214 feet water, and 
remained in perfect safety during a violent storm. The cove is about 400 yards wide, with 
24 feet water in the entrance, 17 and 18 feet well inside, at low water spring tides, the bot- 
tom all soft nud. Here, a ship may lie with a kedge anchor, or be run into the mud with- 
out any risk, if she has none; the tide rises 9 feet, and it is high water about 64 hours on 
full and change of the moon: outside, the flood sets N. W. and the ebb S. E. pretty strong, 
but there is scarcely a drain in the cove. On each side, the land is steep from the water's 
edge, terminating in a valley at the head of the cove, where there is a sandy beach, and 
plantain trees. Good water may be got here, also beef, fish, poultry, and some fruit; being | 
the chief rendezvous of the fishing boats in bad weather, or a place of refuge from the La 
drones, it is protected by a fort on the N. W. point of the entrance. The rocks that fie 
along the N. W. side of the cove, have 12 feet mud within 3 or 4 yards of them. 

How tos = In steering for the entrance of this cove, a sunken ‘rock must have a birth, which lies in 
about 6 fathoms water, and 14 cable’s length to the N. Eastward of the Fort Point; when 
the head of the cove bears S. W. by W., the rock will be left to the N. Westward. Having 
brought the cove fairly open, bearing S. W. by W., steer for the point on the S. E. side of the 
entrance, and pass it within 4 a cable’s length, for the N. W. point where the Fort is built, 
is encompassed by rocks. ‘There is also a reef of rocks, about 2 or 3 cables’ lengths to the 
S. E. of the entrance of the cove, which stretch out between 1 and 2 cables’ lengths from the 
S. E. part of the island; these are mostly all in sight at high water, consequently easily 
avoided, by steering from the offing directly for the S. E. point of the entrance, as directed 
above. | 

From the entrance of Tong-hou Cove, I-chow and Samoan Islands are in 1 bearing E. 
12°N. to E.7°N., Lin-ting from E. 10°N. to E. 15° N., Lantoa Peak N.40° E., Lintin 
Peak N. 124° E., Sam-cock N. 2° W. to N. 8° W., Ty-lock-chow N. 11° W. to N. 174° W., 
Macao N. 40° W. distant 5 or 6 leagues. 


 ievteag PAK-LEAK-LOW, N.E. by N. of the Grand Ladrone about 14 mile, is of irregular 
shape, and on the southern side, the hills are much covered by black rocks; on the Fast 
side of this island, and fronting a small island named Hoa-ock-chow, there is a cove in which 
the fishing boats find shelter; on the northern side, are some small indentures or bays, in 
which fresh water may be procured ; and near to the N. E. point of the island, there is a 
rocky islet on which the fishermen have a hut and a fishing stage erected. On the N. E. 
point of the island, stands a remarkable mount or hill, which is visible from Macao nearly 
on with Cabaretta Point. To the southward between Pak-leak-low and the Grand Ladrone, 
the depth is 15 fathoms, and the channel between it and Tong-Aou Island is nearly 44 miles 
broad, with 10 fathoms between the 2 points, shoaling to 74 as you proceed to the north- 
ward: from 7 fathoms about # of a mile off the North side of the island, you will increase 
the depth toward the shore to 12 or 13 fathoms, and near the small islet which is off the 
N. E. point, you will have 15 fathoms water to the northward and eastward. 


Heseck. HOA-OCK-CHOW,, is a small island, situated about 2? of a mile from the East side of 
Pak-leak-low, with 15 and 16 fathoms water round it. 

To the eastward 14 mile from the small rocky islet that lies off the N. E. point of Pak- 
leak-low, there is a small island, and close to the eastward of this, another, which is larger ; 
and off the S. E. point of the latter there is a high rocky islet: the largest of the group, | 
CHOOK-CHOW, forms a small bay on its North side; there are 15 fathoms water be- 
tween Hoa-ock-chow and the western island, and 11 and 12 to the northward of the group ; 
from the N. E. point of Chook-chow, Macao Town bears N. 58° W. distant 194 miles, and 
on a Clear day, may be distinguished just clear of Cabaretta Point: from the East point of 
Chook-chow, the small and southernmost islet or rock, Mammee-chow, bears S. 28° E. dis- 
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tant 123 miles; the whte rock that is in the channel between the Lemas and Asses Ears 
bears S. 72° E. distant 13 miles; and the peak of the western I-chow Island N. 603° E. 
distant 43 miles. 


TWO HIGH WHITE ROCKS, separated } a mile, the southern 1 is in lat. 22° 4! 40° two white 
N. from which the following bearings and distances were obtained, N. E. point of Chook- *** 
chow S. 253° E. distant 44 miles, peak or highest part of Tailo.chow N.73° W. distant near 
6 miles, North point of Leung-neeb Island, S. 80° W. distant 6 miles, southern part of eas- 
tern Chi-chow Island N. 634° E. distant 54 miles, western I-chow Island, S. 724° E. distant 
6 miles. About 1500 yards to the S. E. of the-Southern Rock, thereisa SMALL BLACK ,g,,... peer. 
ROCK, only visible at low spring tides, having 10 fathoms water close around; and between 
the 2 high rocks, but a little more westerly, there’ is a smaller one above water; the depth 
near these rocks on the East side is 9 or 10 fathoms, on the western and northern sides 8 
fathoms. If coming from the South-east between Chook-chow and I-chow, you will avoid 
these rocks in the night, by keeping about a mile or two off Chook-chow ; but in fine wea- 
ther, you will see the rocks time enough to go clear of them. In the space between Chook- 
chow and the rocks, the soundings are from 10 to 13 fathoms, deepest near the former, and 
between them and the South end of Laff-sammee (which is distant 24 miles) there are 8 and 
9 fathoms water. 


I-CHOW,, the eastern or largest island, is in lat. 22° 3’ N. lon. 113° 54’ 45" E., the smaller ¢... site « 
1 being separated from the West side of the former, by a very narrow channel, which you '<*v- 
can only distinguish when to the southward of them ; the depth on the southern side of these 
islands is 15 fathoms, and on the North and East sides 12 and 13 fathoms, on the West 
side 8 or 9 fathoms. The peaked or highest part of the eastern island bears N. 49° 18’ W. 
distant 10 miles from the white rock which is in the channel to the northward of the Asses 
Ears. To the N.N. E. distant 14 mile from the northern part of the eastern I-chow, there 
is situated a smadl rocky islet, with 12 and 13 fathoms water at a short distance from the 
rocks that are round itt SAM-MOON, N. W. end, is situated 14 mile to the eastward of ¢..mocs 
the above rocky islet, which are a group of 3 small islands extending about 34 miles in a ™"* 
N. W. and S. E. direction, with narrow passages between them; near the N. W. end, there 
are 2 peaked islets, and on the northern side, between the eastern and middle islands, there 
is another high rocky islet, with a bed of rocks lying to the southward of it; the South end af 
the eastern island, is the highest part of them, and forms a round mount. These islands are 
to the N. W. of, and directly fronting the channel which is to the southward of the Lemas. 

You may pass to the southward of them, or to the northward between them and Linting 
Island, in 12 fathoms water. 7 


LIN-TING, or LING-TING ISLAND, in lat. 22° 6'N. lon. 114° 1°30’ E. bearing 6.0, ste of 
N. 80° 22’ W. distant 153 miles from the North end of the Lema Island, is of rugged ap- Zintin: 
pearance, about 14 mile in diameter, rising to a peak about its centre ; the dangers near this 
island (already mentioned) are 2 rocks above water, about 7 of a mile to the eastward of the 
N. E. point; they bear N. by E. and S. by W. of each other 4 mile, with 13 fathoms water 
near, but foul ground between them. 


NEEDLE ROCKS, are 2 in number, situated within a few yards of each other, bearing Needle 
S. 41° W. from the low rocky N. W. extreme of Linting Island, and are so sharp, that it is **° 
difficult to keep the lead fixed on their points ; at low spring tides there is about 6 feet water 
on them, at which time with a swell, may probably shew either breakers or a rippling. His 
Majesty’s ship Doris, having got on these rocks, and reported their distance to be 4 a mile 
off the shore, induced Lieutenant Ross to examine them; and from the outer rocks, he found 
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the most southern extreme of the Lemas was just shut in behind the S. W. point of Linting, 
and the highest part of Lamma a very. little way over the low N. W. point; the distance 
carefully measured, was 1} tenth of a mile, or 14 cable’s length from the low N. W. 
point of Linting, and there are 10 fathoms water close round the rocks. A ship will avoid 
them when passing round Linting to the westward, by keeping the southern extreme of the 
Lemas a little open of the S. W. of Linting, and do not go within 4 a mile of the low rocky 
point of the latter. From the North point of Linting Island, the South point of Lamma 
Island bears N. 45° E. distant 52 miles, and the East entrance of the Lantoa passage W. 
by N. distant about 8 miles: the depth close to the North point of Linting are 18 or 19 fa- 
thoms, decreasing to 14 and 15 about 1 mile distant, and to the South and West of the is- 
land, there are 10, 11, and 12 fathoms water on a soft bottom; in the night, when passing 
this island to the northward, it is advisable to keep 1 or 2 miles off, on account of 2 rocks, 


the northern 1 of which bears from the brow of Linting North point N. 74° E., and the sou- 
thern 1, E. 2° 9’S. | | , 


CHUNG-CHOW, distant 5 miles N. by W. from Linting Island, and situated near the 


. S. E. part of Lantoa, is rather high on the North and South sides, and by having a bay on 
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the East and West sides, the island ts low and narrow in the middle; in this low part there 
was a considerable village, where a number of boat- builders resided, to make or repair fishing 
boats, which the pirates destroyed, with its inhabitants: nearly 4 a mile to the [ast of the 
eastern point of the island, lies a small rock, covered at times, the depth nearest to it, 7 or 8 
fathoms. In an easterly gale, a small ship, by running round to the westward of Chung- 
chow, and anchoring in the western bay, in 34 fathoms, will be well sheltered: there is no 
danger in passing the South point of this island, there being 8 fathoms water close along the 
shore, and 5 and 6 near the western part. Jresh water may be procured at the western bay. 

From Chung-chow to the northward, and situated a short distance from the Lantoa shore, 
there are several small islands, with some rocks above water; the channels between which 
and the Lantoa shore, are narrow, shoal, and unfit for ships. 


LAMMA ISLAND, the S. W. point, in lat. 22° 11°10" N. and 5? miles to the N. E. of 
Linting Island, is of rocky appearance; from this point, the land runs in a N. E. direction 
about 33 miles, and is higher hereabout than on any other part of the island. The middle 
of Lamma, is narrowed by a deep cove on its N. E. side, and a bay on the S. W., so that, 
between them, the land is not more than a 2 mile broad. The North end of the island, 1s 
in lat. 22°15’N. and not more than a mile distant from Hong-Kong. From the 8. W. 
point, along the western shore, the land forms a bay to a low projecting point, situated 
about 24 miles to the N. N. W., and from this last point about 14 mile to the N. E. there 
is another point, off which lie some Rocks under water 4 a mile off shore ; between these 2 
points, some houses, and cultivation are seen in the little bays. The point off which the 
rocks are situated, is of rocky appearance, rather bluff, with houses in the bays to the south- 
ward of it and the low North point of the Island, extending to the N. E. of it. 

The S. E. point of Lamma Island is remarkable, from its being a small round hummock, 
of a bright green appearance on the top, and very rocky near the water’s edge; this part of 
the island, as far as the N. E. point, is rocky close to the shore, with-13 or 14 fathoms water 
4 a mile off. 

On the N. E. side of Lamma Island, a little way to the westward of its N. KE. point, there 
is a cove about 14 mile deep and 4% of a mile wide, the bottom of which 1S rocky ; but 
a ship may go into 6 or 7 fathoms water about 3 of a mile in, and ride in security, being 
land locked. There is an island situated near 2 miles from the N. E. point, close to the 
western point of the cove, and the channel between this island and Hong-Kong is 1 mile 


wide. You may anchor in a good situation between the island ands the North point of 
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Lamma, in 7 or 8 fathoms water, and be sheltered from all winds: and the few inhabitants 
of this island were very civil, when Lieutenant Ross visited their habitations. On the North 
point of the island, there is a hut and a winch erected by the fishermen, who will dispose of 
fish at times. | 

In the channel between Lamma Island and the southern side of Hong-Kong, the depth of 
water is 17 fathoms in mid-channel, having no dangers in it but what may be seen, namely, 
a rock and a small island above water, lying close to the mouth of a cove situated on Hong- 
Kong. - ‘ | | 

On the western side of Lamma, between it and the islands situated off the East side of 

Lantoa, the depth is generally 5 fathoms on a mud bottom, and when coming from between 
Lamma and Hong-Kong, you will decrease very rapidly to 53 fathoms after passing round 
the North point of the former. | 

HONG-KONG ISLAND, the N. W. point, in lat. 22° 17'N. bears from the North song-xone 
point of Lamma nearly North, distant 2 miles; a short distance N. W. of the point, there therm ase” 
are 2 small islands of green appearance, the westernmost of which is highest; and 12 mile 
farther to the westward of this last mentioned island, there is another high green island named 

Cow-ee-chow, forming between them the Cow-ee- Passage, having in it 10 and 12 fathoms 
water. | : 

. The S. W. point of Tytam Bay, in lat. 22° 123’ N. and lon. 114° 19/40" E. is the most ‘ee site of 
southern point of Hong-Kong Island; between this point and the N. W. end of the island, Pe 
there are several small bays, all of which are safe for small ships, but would seldom be re- 
sorted to, when there are much better places of shelter near them. About 1 mile to the - 
E. N.E. of the N. E. point of Lamma, there is a small, but high island, of bright green 
appearance, between which, you will have 13 and 15 fathoms water, and 20 fathoms very 
close to the eastward of Lamma point: in the small bays of Hong-Kong, northward of the 
green island, the depth is generally 7 or 8 fathoms, and fresh water may be procured at the 
beaches. | . > 

About 1 mile N. E. by E. of the North point of Lamma Island, and near the western 
point of a deep cove on Hong-Kong, there is a cascade of very good water, convenient to be 
obtained: a short way to the S. I. of the cascade, directly opposite to the mouth or entrance 
into the cove, Lo-chow, a small rocky island, is situated, and a bed of dry rocks near it: to 
the S. E. of the island, the depth near it and the rocks is 12 or 13 fathoms; and the cove, 
in which you have 7 and 8 fathoms water, may be useful to careen in. About the southern 
side of Hong-Kong Island, a ship could procure very clean and good’shingle ballast ; and no 
doubt the fishermen might be engaged to bring it off to her, so as to ballast her in 1 or 2 days, 


TYTAM HARBOUR, or BAY, called also HONG-KONG HARBOUR, the S. W, 2y+em Har 
point bears N. 64° E. from the North point of Linting distant 11 miles, and is 14 mile to the 
N. N. W. of the dry rock situated off the western side of Lo-chow Island ; the point is high 
and bluff with 13 or 14 fathoms water near it: from this point, the land to the westward 
runs in a northerly direction, and forms a small bay in which there is a town, or village, 
named Tytam. . The harbour is to the eastward of the point, from which the land stretches 
nearly North ? of a mile to a small sandy beach, with a Rocky Islet fronting the beach ; 
from this islet, the land forms a round projecting point of the harbour about § of a mile to the 
northward of ‘the islet, when a bay, with a sandy beach, forms the western side of the har- 
bour, where you may obtain fresh water and be at a short distance from the village Tytam. 
The eastern side of Tytam Harbour, is formed by the S. E. point of Hong-Kong Island, off 
which there are 2 green hummocks or islets, about 1} mile to the northward of Lo-chow Is: 
land. The harbour is a mile wide, the eastern shore trends N. by W. about 2 miles, and 
terminates the head of the harbour in the form of 2 coves, of which, the 1 to the N. W. 1s 


a 
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shoal and rocky ;. and here is a rivulet of fresh water, inconvenient to be procured when the 
tide is low. ‘Tytam harbour, is free of danger, and the depth is 6 or 7 fathoms well in. 
Dircctionsfor Tf you are to the eastward of Waglan with the wind from eastward, and wish to proceed - 
to Tytam Harbour, you may either pass to the northward of Waglan, Soon-koo, and Lo- 
chow Islands, through the Sing-shee-moon Passage, or to the southward of these islands 
into the Lema Channel, then round the dry rocks that lie to the westward of Lo-chow. 
But the passage to the northward of the islands, being the shortest route, is preferable, and 
‘after opening the harbour, you may haul to the northward in what birth you think proper; 
whereas, by going round to the southward, if the wind be northerly, it is very probable you 
may have to turnin. If you adopt the Sing-shee-moon Passage, pass Waglan and Soon-koo 
at about 4 or # of a mile to the northward, and steer for the channel, which you will per- 
ceive to the westward, formed by the high island of Lo-chow to the southward, and the 2 
green islets off the S. E. point of HongKong to the northward: in this track you will 
17 and 16 fathoms from Waglan, and by keeping in mid-channel, will have 27 and $0 fa- 
" thoms water, deepening as you near Lo-chow, and shoaling to 12 or 13 fathoms as you near 
the islets; you will decrease the depth very fast to 10 or 11 fathoms when about 1 or 1} 
mile to the westward of the 2 islets, and will then have the harbour open to the northward 
of you, and may steer up the middle of it. In a large ship, anchor in 7 or 64 fathoms, about 
1 mile to the N.N. E. of the small rocky islet, which you will see on the western shore: in 
this situation, you will be well sheltered from all winds, except what may come from South, 
which cannot affect you much, as the islands and rocks contiguous to the entrance, prevent 
any swell from rolling in. This harbour would be very useful to a ship, in the event of her 
being near Waglan at the close of the day, with the probability of a dark and tempestuous 
night; by running in here, she will at any rate be snug, even if a ty-foong should happen 
during the night.* | 
There is very little tide in the harbour, and like all the places hereabout, it is difficult to 
fix the time of high water, owing to the variety of channels, and the wind greatly influencing 
the tides; but its rise and fall is about 7 or 8 feet on spring tides, and on the neap not above 
3 or 4 feet. A short distance to the eastward of the S. W. point of the harbour, there is a 
small sand bank, with 7 fathoms water on it, and 10 or 11 all round. A ship can procure 
very good shingle ballast in this harbour. The eastern shore is very rocky near the water 
side, but the rocks do not project far from it. The depth between the S, West point of the 
harbour, and the large rocks off Lo-chow Island, varies from 13 fathoms off the former, to 
21 near the latter; the ebb tide sets through between Lo-chow and Hong-Kong to the 
eastward. 


Pootoy. NORTHERN SIDE OF THE LEMA CHANNEL, is formed by the following 
islands: Pootoy, bearing from the N. E. end of Great Lema Island N. N. W., distant about 
6 miles, being the southern 1 of the group which forms the northern part of the channel, 
through which ships endeavour to pass when coming from the East, toward Macao; it is of 
moderate height, the appearance in general barren, there being only a small quantity of 
brushwood in the vallies. About the western part of the island, there is a cove for boats, 
with a small rocky islet. Near the entrance of the Lema Channel, the depth of water 
between Pootoy and the North end of the Lemas, is 16 and 17 fathoms, increasing to 18 
nearest to the latter: during the S. W. or westerly winds, a ship will sometimes find it very 
difficult to enter this passage from the eastward, by turning through, as there 1s generally a 

set from West to East, occasioned by the ebb coming from the westward out of the numerous 


Lema Chan- 
nel. 


* The Lady Washington, American ship, moored in this harbour, about 25 years ago, when she filled up her 
water, and procured some hogs, poultry, and fish. It was explored in 1760 by Felis Mendoza, who makes the 
entrance to stretch North, with 12 fathoms water im it, and from 10 to 8 fathoms inside. 
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channels, and the flood coming in from South West; if it blow strong at S. W., the velocity 

of the current is about 14 knot per hour to the eastward, only slacking a little when it ought -: 

to change its direction. A short way to the N. Westward of Pootoy, and West of Lo-chow Dy Rocks 
4a mile, there are some large rocks well above water, having no hidden dangers near them ; 


and Tytam Harbour, is North of these rocks. 


LO-CHOW, separated by a narrow channel, and lying to the northward of Pootoy, is a Loctow. 
high island flattened at the top, very steep all round, and about the N. Western brow of it, 
there is a small peak with a few large and remarkable rocks on it; this fronts Tytam Harbour, 
which is situated on Hong-Kong, at a short distance to the northward. SOON-KOO, i- gconkoo. 
tuated to the N. E. of Pootoy, and about East 14 mile from Lo-chow, is asmall, but high 
island, rising to a peak near the centre; and near the north western -part of it, there are 
some rocks well above water. WAGLAN, in lat. 22°11/44°N., lon. 114° 17/50" E., wagian 
bearing N. 4°24’ W. from the N.E. end of the Lemas, distant 63 miles, and East from 
Soonkoo Island nearly 1 mile, is a small, but remarkably barren rocky islet, which is the 
eastern island of this group, having 16 and 17 fathoms water at a small distance round it 
to the eastward. : : 


SINGSHEE-MOON,* is the channel formed between the North part of Lo-chow Island singshee- 
and the S. E- point of Hong-Kong, and although narrow, is perfectly safe, the depth near” 
the 2 green hummocks being 13 or 15 fathoms, deepening to 27 fathoms in mid-channel, 
and 35 fathoms close to the North part of Lo-chow. 


LEMA ISLANDS,f consist of 3 large, and 1 small island, extending in an E.N. E, tem 
and W.S. W. direction 124 miles; the largest island, called the Great Lema by Europeans, ~ ‘ 
but TAM-QUOON-TOW, by the Chinese, its N. E. end is in lat. 22° 4! 45" N., lon. 114° Geo site of 
18’ 30" E., being 354 miles East of the Grand Ladrone; this island is 6 miles long, and 1} tw” 
broad, of moderate height and undulating appearance, separated from the middle 1 named 
Ya-chow, by a narrow channel nearly 2 of a mile broad, in which there are 18 and 19 


fathoms water. — 


YA-CHOW,, is the middle or highest Lema Island, and from most situations, appears flat vschow. 
on the top; close to its N. W. part there is a small rocky islet, which is distinctly seen when 
you are to the eastward, abreast of the passage named Yat-moon. . | | 


EEE-CHOW, is the third or southern of the large islands, separated from Ya-chow by tee.chow. 
a narrow channel named Ece-moon, having 29 fathoms water in it. Eee-chow, forms more 
of a peak than either of the other 2, and has a point projecting to the westward with a hum- 
mock on it; and to the southward of this point, there is a Small but High Island, having a 
narrow channel between it and the South point of Eee-moon; this small island forms the 
northern side of the channel which is between the Lemas and Hy-poong, on which the peak 
named Asses Ears is situated. The small island may be considered as the Southernmost 
Lema Island, and is in lat. 21° 58’ 40° N., lon. 114°7° 25" East. The southern sides of the Seo. site of 
Lema Islands, are all steep and rocky, not affording a single bay even for a boat to take 
shelter in, and have 22 or 23 fathoms about 14 mile off them. On the northern sides of the 
islands, the depth is generally 15 or 16 fathoms close to the shore. Ships in the N. E. mon- 
soon should endeavour to pass between the North end of these islands and Pootoy, which is 


* Moon, in Chinese, signifies a gateway, pass, or entrance. 

+ These are the outermost islands of the great archipelago that fronts the entrance of Canton River, as the 
coast and islands inside of the Great Lema, trend northward, forming a deep concavity about N. by E. from the 
East end of that island. 

Oo 
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to the northward of it; the North end when viewed from the E. N. E. forms a small peaked 

-hummock. Notwithstanding these islands appear to be so barren, there are a few men 
residing on thein, to prepare charcoal from the small quantities of brushwood found between 
the rocks, which they send to Macao for sale. Fresh water may be obtained along the 
North side of the longest island, at several places. Just to the westward of the North point, 
in a little cove, there is a Chinese place of worship, and about this part the Compradore’s 
boats await ships after the end of August, when the easterly winds set in. The 2 passages 
named Yat-moon, and Eee-moon, should not be used unless in a case of emergency, or when 
the wind blows directly through, as they are narrow with deep water, and have generally a 
strong current running through them. Yat-moon, is the widest, and of moderate depth. 
From the North end of the Lemas, Pedra Branco bears N.71° 58’ E., distant 48 miles, 
and the island on the West side of the Pratas Shoal bears S. 44° 20’ E., distant 114 miles: 
from the northern side of the Lema Passage, your course is about West to pass to the north- 
ward of Lin-ting Island, when bound toward the Lantoa Passage. | 


ae LEMA CHANNEL, formed by the Great Lema on the South side, and on the North 
side by Pootoy Group, as mentioned above, is about 2 leagues wide and very safe, with 
generally from 17 to 19 fathoms regular soundings, and soft bottom. This channel should, 
if possible, be always adopted by ships bound to Canton River in the N. E. monsoon, to 

Directions effect which, they ought to make the Great Lema bearing well to the westward. If the wea- 

it; ther be thick, and the wind blow strong at East or S. Eastward, it may be proper to heave 
to, when land cannot be discerned above 1 or 2 leagues,* and keep in. 19 to 20 fathoms, as 
near as possible, which are the depths close to the East point of the Great Lena, and at the . 
entrance of the channel generally 18 fathoms. If the severity of the weather, do not permit 
you to enter the channel, shoal not under 25 or 26 fathoms, and in these depths, you will 
drift clear outside of all the islands. | 


andhowte If, however, a ship should happen to be near the entrance of the Lema Channel in the 


weaker. evening, and from the falling of the mercury in the barometer, or by the appearance of the 
weather, a Ty-foong be apprehended, she should run immediately for shelter into Tytam 
Harbour, or into the Ta thong-moon Passage, or else into the channel between Lamma and 
Hong-kong Islands, as may be most convenient; in either of which, she will be completely 
secured from a tempest, if she gain anchcrage before night in 1 of these havens. 
After August, it seems advisable to steer for the Lema Channel, unless you carry a strong 
S. W. or southerly gale, close up to the islands; in this case, you may steer direct for the 
Grand Ladrone, and proceed through the Great Western Channel for Macao Road; but 
with easterly, or variable winds, the Lema Channel is preferable. Here, the nsk of being 
horsed to the westward by the freshes setting out of the western channel, is avoided, and a 
northerly wind will carry you to Macao Road; which is adverse, if bound in, by the western 
channel.f 


* The Nautilus of Calcutta, about the 15th of September, 1802, made Pedro Branco, and after running well 

to the westward, hove to in the night, keeping in from 18 to 14 fathoms. A strong easterly gale had prevailed in 

' the night, which increased with thick weather at day-light, when unfortunately they found themselves close to 

the East side of one of the rocky islands to the northward of the Lema Channel, on which the ship struck, and 

soon went to pieces. The only officer saved, (with some of the Lascars) by clinging to the rocks when thrown 

up by the sea, and scrambling farther up when the surges receded, gave me this account at Canton, immediately 
the catastrophe. 

+ In the Anna, we carried a steady S. W. monsoon until within 4 leagues of the Grand Ladrone, on the 11th 

ee of September, 1798, had then faint variable breezes; anchored in 5} fathoms a little above Potoe on the 13th, 

this day being new moon, a gale commenced at northward, veered to East and S. E., where it blew very severe, 

brought in a tremendous sea which broke over the ship, and washed 1 of the anchors from the bow. With 3 

anchors down, she drove about 3 miles, from off Potoe nearly close to Montanha, and parted 2 of the cables 

before the gale moderated. The Carron, made the Great Lema, nearly at the same hour we did the Grand 
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To sail through the Lema Channel toward Canton River, after having entered it, the Directions 
course is West to the Lantoa Passage, if you pass on the North side of Lin-ting, which is of thronch that 
considerable height, terminating at the summit in a peak of regular conical form, and distant.” 
about 4 leagues to the W. N. W. of the western part of Great Lema. It may be passed on 
either side, as the wind requires, giving a birth to the Sunken Rocks off its N. W. point, 
and to those above water off the N. E. point already described, and you generally will have 
soundings from 15 to 12 fathoms; but the channel to the northward of the island, is pre- 
ferable, which in day-light, has no hidden danger, and you may work nearly from side 
to side. 

Having passed on the North side of Lin-ting, at 14 or 2 miles distance, steer West for 
the Lantoa Passage, and conform to the directions given for sailing through it, in the early 
part of this section. : 

After passing between Chi-chow and Achow, the water will deepen from 10 to 15, 16, and 
17 fathoms in mid-channel, near the islands which front the S. W. point of Lantoa, and 
there is 7 fathoms close to this point; which, having rounded at a moderate distance, steer 
to the northward for Lintin, or to the westward for Macao Road, as circumstances require ; 


in the latter case, the depth will gradually decrease to 5} or 5 fathoms. 


throngh the 


White Rocks to the N. E. of the Asses Ears, may steer to the northward for Lin-ting, and other chav 
pass on the South side, betwixt it and the Sam-moon Islands, then proceed as if they had” ” 
entered by the Lema Channel. Or they may pass on the South side of the Sam-moon 
Islands, and of I-chow the next to the westward, then to the N. W. direct for Laff-Sammee, 
leaving on the left side the small island Chuck-tu-an, which is surrounded by rocks, Having 
approached Laff-Sammee, they must keep within # or 1 mile of the West side of it, and 

the South part of Lueng-suitow, to avoid the 4 feet Needle Rock, situated between them and 
Sam-cock, already described; then, after passing between Lueng-suitow and Chung-chow, 

they may steer for Lintin, or for Macao Road. 


SHIPS, which pass through the channel formed between the Lema Islands and _ the 7o sai 


SHIPS which enter the channel formed betwixt the Grand Ladrone and the Gap Rock, 
or by the narrow passage between the latter and the Asses Ears, may steer to the northward, 
and proceed as last directed, along the South sides of I-chow and the islands opposite to 
Lantoa Point. Or if bound into Maca Road, there is a more direct passage about a mile 
wide, with 15 fathoms water, between Pak-leak-low and Chook-chow, then on the North 
side of Tong-hou and Leung-neeb, and to the southward of Ty-lo-chow, which track lies 
nearly in a direct line toward the road. Pak-leak-low is the nearest large island to the Grand 
Ladrone on the N. E. side, and a little to the eastward of it, there isa small island. Chook- 
chow, are 2 islands more to the eastward, situated between the former and I-chow; and 
although the channel is safe in the day time betwixt Chook-chow and Pak-leak-low, a rock 
to the N. E. of the latter, nearly level with the water's edge, requires attention in passing. 
The depths in this track are 14 to 12 fathoms, decreasing inside to 8 and 7, then gradually 
to 5 fathoms in Macao Road. On the North side of the Grand and Little Ladrone, there 
is a safe passage, with 15 to 10 fathoms between them and the islands to the northward, by 
giving a birth to the Sunken Rock that lies 4 a mile from the North side of the Little La- 
drone, but a ship adopting it, should pass round Potoe on the outside; although there are 6 
and 64 fathoms betwixt it and Woong-boo, the nearest island, it is not advisable for ships to 


go between them. 


Ladrone, and by entering the Lema Channel, the first of the gale coming from northward, enabled her to sail 
through the channel: and then changing to East and S. E., it carried her up to Lintin, where she rode in smooth 
water during the hardest part of the gale, whilst we in the Anna, were in danger of being driven on shore. 
Our Chinese pilot, completely lost his faculties, through fear. Had the ship parted from all the anchors, we 
could not have veered her head toward the river, on account of the strength of the wind. 

Oo 2 | | 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING into the TY PA, also from 
MACAO ROAD to BOCCA-TIGRIS; and from thence, 
into CANTON RIVER, to the SECOND BAR, 
and tc WHAMPOA. 


Cantion re == SHIPS about to enter CANTON RIVER, near the equinox in September, or at any other 

lative toen- ‘ . rca 

tering Cane time when a Ty-foong 1s apprehended, should proceed well up the river above Lintin, where 

come" they will be much safer during a storm, than in Macao Road. When passing Macao, an 
officer may be sent in the outside pilot’s boat, or in the compradore’s, or some other Chinese 
boat, to procure the river pilot, whilst the ship is proceeding upward. It is not safe to send 
the ship’s boat ashore, unless she is near Macao in passing, and the wind fair for the boat to 
run in, because several boats have been driven out to sea and perished: the Ladrones have 
captured others which were sent to Macao for pilots ;* and the officers, or Europeans, who 
have the misfortune to fall into the hands of these pirates, are generally threatened with death 
until a heavy sum is paid for their ransom. Captain Funter, who was captured among the 
islands, in a brig returning from Manilla towards Macao, suffered a very cruel death under 
the hands of these outlawed barbarians ; and also Captain Churchman, his officers and crew, 
when the ship Ann was boarded by them in 1808. 


Directions IN MACAO ROAD, the water is shoal, generally from 3 and 3} fathoms at low tide 

ing in Macao on the West side, to 43 or 5 fathoms close over to Sam-cock and the other islands that bound 
the East side of the road: there is no danger of a ship striking on her anchor, as the bottom, 
consists of very soft loam or loose mud, the anchors immediately bury in it. Large ships, 
to preserve a good depth of water, commonly anchor well over to the islands, with Macao 
Town bearing between W.by N. and W.N. W., distant 6 or 7 miles, which renders the 
communication with that place difficult and dangerous in blowing weather; nor do the pilots 
like to go so far off, if any of the Ladrones are in the neighbourhood. With Ko-bo Point 
bearing about S. by W. 4 W., and Macao Fort or the Town W.N. W., distant 4 or 5 miles, 
a large ship may anchor in 44 fathoms at low water, and be more conveniently situated for 
procuring a pilot. A ship drawing under 18 feet, may anchor with Macao Town on the 
same bearing. about 14 mile off the entrance of the Typa; into which she may run, if a gale 
is approaching. A small ship may anchor in the 8. W. monsoon, in the mouth of the Typa, 
nearest to the South point, where she will have 3 or 34 fathoms at low water; and a little 
within the islet Kaow, which lies on the North side of Ko-ho Point, fresh water may be got 
at several places. In the N. E. monsoon, she may anchor close over to the northern shore, 
abreast of a sandy beach, between the Nine Islands and. Macao Town, in 3 or 3} fathoms at 
low tide; here, she will generally have smooth water, and an easy communication with 
the shore. 


raed TYPA ENTRANCE, im lat. 22° 8’N., is formed between 2 high islands: that on the 
antostue South side called Apomee or Ko-ho, is separated from the N. E. point of Montanha by a 
narrow gut with 20 feet water in it, decreasing to 9 or 10 feet, farther in toward the Typa. 
The island on the North side, is called Typa Cabrado, or Cabaretta, and by the Chinese Kai- 
kong : the rocky East point of this island is called Cabaretta Point; and the East point of the 


outer island, Ko-ho or Cow-ow Point, bears from Potoe Island N. 193° W., distant 6 miles. 


© One of these, belonging to the Marquis of Ely, with the tourth officer.and twelve men, fell into the hands of 
the Ladrones, in 1809, and were ransomed for 7000 Spanish dollars. | 
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Ships coming into, or going out of the Typa, should weigh at half flood, if circumstances 
admit. In coming in, steer for the North point of Ko-ho, and pass pretty close to it, the 
deepest water being on this side of the entrance ; continue to steer along until the Peak of 
Sy-lock is on with the North point of Ko-ho. This mark preserved, or the North point of 
Sy-lock kept just in sight, bearing about E. 13°S. leads in the deepest water ; and when the 
Fast end of the middle hill of Kai-kong opens to the westward of a rocky mount that forms 
the S. W. point of the same island, you may haul gradually to the northward, and anchor 
near the West point of Kai-kong, with the South point of Sy-lock open of the North point 
of Ko-ho. Here, the depth is from %3 to 4 fathoms at low water, where ships are sheltered 
from all winds, by the high lan | around ; the deepest water is near the West point of Kai- 
kong, for the bay opposite, formed at the East end of the island Mackkareera, is shoal. 
The watering cove is at the West part of this bay, and from the North point, a reef of rocks 
projects near 4 mile to the eastward ; a ship ought not to go so far northward, as to approach 
this reef. In the middle and eastern parts of the Typa, the water is not so deep in the fair 
channel leading to the anchorage, for there, the depths are only 14 and 15 feet at low water ; 
but a ship can receive no injury by grounding, the bottom being remarkably soft. it is high 
water in the Typa at 10 hours -on full and change of the moon ; the tide rises about 7 feet, 
and runs at the rate of 14 and 2 miles an hour, when not influenced by the winds. The 
ebb runs out of the mouth of the Typa, but it sets across the entrance if you are outside of 
the points. There is only a few minutes of variation here at present, and it is difficult to 


say whether it is easterly or westerly. 


MACAO TOWN (or city) called Ou-moon by the Chinese, is situated in lat. 22° 103/ Geo. site o 
N., lon. 113° 32’ E., or 18 miles East of Canton by chronometers, and 12 miles West ofaa 
Grand Ladrone. ‘There are several forts on the Inlls around the town, which is irregularly 
built on a high peninsula that terminates the island of Macao to the southward, being joined 
to it by a narrow isthmus to the northward of the town. 

This healthy and pleasant settlement, the only 1 possessed by Europeans within the limits 
of the Chinese empire, is completely under the jurisdiction of the viceroy of Canton : although 
the Portuguese are permitted to retain the nomenal government of the town, it is dependant 
on the Chinese for provisions, and every necessary of life. The river pilots are procured 
here, who each receive a chop from the residing mandarin, to deliver to the officer stationed 
at the fort in Bocca-tigris, describing the force of the ship, and to what nation she belongs. 


MACAO HARBOUR, formed between the peninsula and the large island Twee-lien- the tarvour, 
shan to the westward, is narrow at the entrance, but has 21 and 20 feet at low water -close 
to Fort St. Jago, which is situated on the East point; and from hence, along the eastern 
shore to the town, the depths continue nearly the same. | 
A ship proceeding to the harbour, must pass through the Typa, there being 13 feet at low with siting 
water in the fair track between the Typa and the entrance of the harbour; but only 12 and 
11 feet in the large space betwixt Kai-kong and Macao. The channel lies in a direct line 
from the anchorage in the Typa to the harbour’s entrance, and to avoid Pedro-meo, (a sunken 
rock about 1 mile to the eastward of the N. E. point of Mackkareera,) the N. E. point of 
Montanha must be kept open to the eastward of Mackkareera ; or in passing it, keep rather 
more than mid-channel toward Kai-kong. From hence, steer direct for the entrance of the 
harbour, there being no other danger except Pan-lung-shee, a rock on the East side of the 
channel, from which the outer point of Great Mal-low-chow bears W. 16°S., and the point 
of Fort St. Jago N.41°W., distant about 4 amile. Great Mal-low-chow, is the outermost 
of 2'high islets, situated to the S. W. of the harbour’s entrance. The N. E. point of Mon- 
tanha on with the East point of Mackkareera, leads clear to the westward of. Pan-lung-shee, 
and a ship will not be too near it, if she do not get to the eastward of a line drawn from the 
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West point of Kai-kong to Fort St. Jago point. This point should be rounded pretty close, 
in entering the harbour, and the eastern shore kept nearly a-board, to the anchorage abreast of 
the town. By obtaining permission from the governor, a disabled ship may be hove down 
and repaired in this harbour, and in such case, a pilot will be granted to bring her from the 
road, or from the Typa, to the harbour; but any navigator by adhering to the preceding 
directions, or being in possession of Captain P. Heywood’s excellent plan of this place, pub- 
lished by Laurie and Whittle in 1809, may run safely into the Typa without a pilot. 


ninetstants. COW-CHOW, or NINE ISLANDS, bearing from Potoe N.23° W. distant 123 
miles, and situated near the western shore, about 4 miles to the N. Eastward of Macao, are 
a group of islets near each other; the outermost bearing N.57°E. from the Church Sen- 
hora de Penhos at Macao, has 4 fathoms at low water close to; and S. W. from this islet 
about % of a mile, there is a rock always visible, not in the way of ships. 

From Macao to Lankeet, the western side of the channel generally consists of a mud: bank, 

on which the depths gradually decrease ; and they increase quickly in standing from thence 
‘to the East side of the channel. 

Tides and In Macao Road, and between it and Lintin, the tides are frequently irregular, setting 

ander tides. in a different direction at the surface to what they do underneath, by which ships are ren- 
dered ungovernable in light breezes. The ebb is stronger, and continues longer than the 
flood ; the freshes often running out below, when a flood tide at the surface, is setting into 
the river. 


Directionsfor IJEPARTING from Macao Road, with a leading wind, a ship may weigh with the ebb 

Mace Row tide, if she can haul well over to the N. Eastward for Lintin; for in such case, the tide will ’ 

Beces-Tigris ACt Upon her larboard bow, and keep her off from the western shore ; whereas, with an eas- 
terly wind, the flood is lable to horse a ship into shoal water, near that shore. With a fair 
wind, steer N. Eastward for Lintin; if it is night, from 43 to 5 fathoms are good soundings ; 
for at low water spring tides, greater depths ought not to be expected, until several leagues 
to the N. Eastward of Macao Road. In turning up with a northerly wind, and flood tide, 
tack from the West side of the channel in 43 or 4 fathoms, according to the size of the ship, 
the lead being a safe guide all along the western shore. ‘The islands to the eastward of the 
road, may be approached close, having 5 fathoms near them, and when past Chung-chow, 
which is the northernmost of these islands, the depths increase to 9 and 10 fathoms on the 
East side of the channel, toward Lantoa. Working from hence to Lintin in the night, stand 
to 44 fathoms in the West part of the channel, and do not deepen above 7 or 74f athos to 
the eastward. Here, the tides become stronger as a ship proceeds upward. 


shnetiecs LINTIN ISLAND, situated on the East side of the channel, is of considerable size, 

aud ‘and terminates at the summit in a high conical peak, which is in lat. 22° 244’ N. and 44 
miles East of the Grand Ladrone, bearing N. E. from the outermost of the Nine Islands, 

the spittotue distant nearly 5 leagues. From the South end of Lintin, a narrow spit of sand extends 

oothwar’s about 44 miles to the southward, having only 3 fathoms on it, and less water in some places ; 
it is steep to, on the West side, having 10 fathoms near to it, 7 fathoms touching its verge, 
then 3 fathoms upon it, and the water suddenly deepens on the East side to 8 or 9 fathoms. 

bow tists’ When Lintin is approached within 5 miles, to avoid this spit a ship ought not to stand so 

peavew" far to the eastward as to bring the peak to bear N. 4 E., and she should tack immediately 
after deepening to 9 or 10 fathoms; but in the night, she ought not to deepen toward it 
above 7, or at most 8 fathoms. With Lintin Peak bearing N.}E., and Chung-chow 
S.S. W. there is 7 fathoms on its western edge. Lantoa Peak S.E. byS., is a crossing 
bearing over its southern extremity, in 5 fathoms water. 
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The anchorage at Lintin, is in 10 or 12 fathoms, about 14 mile off the sandy beach on 
the S. W. side; under 10 fathoms, the water shoals very quick to the shore. Fresh water is 
procured at the eastern extremity of the beach, and at times, a few bullocks and vegetables 
may be procured from the inhabitants of the village. It 1s high water at 12 hours on full 
and change of the moon; the tide rises 7 or 8 feet, runs nearly North and South, and the ebb 
in the freshes, sometimes sets at the rate of 54 or 6 miles per hour. In the N. E. monsoon, 
the neap tides are very irregular, sometimes only 1 flood perceptible during 24 hours, with 
a very small rise when the other flood should prevail. Off the West end of the island, there 
are 14 and 15 fathoms water; round on the North side, there is not more than 24 or 3 


fathoms. 


ecow 


KEE-OW POINT, about 7 miles W. by N. from Lintin, named from a large village a Kee 
little way to the westward, is the termination of the western shore; the land from thence 
taking a westerly direction, a large open space,is formed between it and Lankeet. There is 
about 4 way between Lintin and Kee-ow Point, a mud bank with 2? and 3 fathoms on it at 
low water, having to the westward betwixt it and that point, 4 and 43 fathoms. 


LINTIN SAND, (called Lintin Bar by the pilots) is a long narrow sand bank, the sou- Latin Sena. 
thern extremity, bearing N. 70° W. from Fan-shee-ak, and N. N. W. 3 W. from Lintin Peak, 
distant about 5 miles from the North end of that island. It extends ina N.N. W. direc- 
tion nearly 8 miles, bounding the East side of the channel, with the deepest water near it on 
the West side; and to the eastward of it, there is from 4 to 5 fathoms. It is not a 3 mile 
in breadth, having 24 fathoms on the middle and southern parts, and only 2 fathoms at low 
water toward its northern extremity, with Sampan-chow just open to the westward of Anung- 
hoy Point. About 44 miles from Lintin, bearing N. 14° E. from the peak, there are 2 rocky 
islets, the easternmost of which called Fan-shee-ak, is the largest: when these rocks are in a 
line bearing S.70° E., the southern extremity of Lintin Sand is on the same bearing. The 
East side of the channel, between the extremity of the sand and the North end of Lintin, is 
bounded by mud banks, with 3 and 33 fathoms on them at low water. 

BEING abreast of Lintin with a fair wind, run up in soundings from 5 to 6 fathoms : To 1!! trem 
with a westerly wind, borrow on the West side of the channel ; if it is easterly, keep in 6 to chau. 
64. fathoms with the flood tide. Ships may with safety, proceed 3 or 4 leagues above Lintin, 
even in the night with a working wind, the lead being a certain guide, by tacking from the 
West side of the channel in 44 fathoms, and from the East side in 64 fathoms; but after 
being about 2 or 23 leagues to the northward of Lintin, they ought to tack in 54 fathoms 
from the East side of the channel, for the deepest water is near the edge of Lintin Sand, and 
and if a ship begin to shoal on its verge to 5 fathoms, she will not have room to tack. 

Lantoa is frequently obscured by clouds or haze, but when its summit is visible, the West 

Peak of that island affords a good mark for running up channel in the day. Proceeding 
upward, steering N.by W. or N. by W.2W., draw gradually the high West Peak of 
Lantoa, on with the West end of Lintin, and continue to draw it more easterly until it is 
on with Lintin Peak, or a little open to the eastward of that peak, and keep it so, until 
ou are more than half way from Lintin toward Lankeet. Then, if- the wind is contrary, 
ntoa West Peak may be brought nearly to the East end of Lintin, in tacking from the 
East side of the channel ; and it may be brought well to the westward of Lintin Peak, when 
tacking from the West side; but on a nearer approach to Lankeet, the West Peak of Lantoa 
must not be brought to the westward of Lintin Peak. When within 5 miles of Lankeet, the 
West Peak of Lantoa must not be brought more westerly than touching the East end of 
Lintin, when in the West side of the channel ; to a considerable way open with the same, when 
on the eastern side. Here, the depths decrease, and there is only about a fathom more 


23 fathoms 
bank. 
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water on the East side, than in the West side of the channel. A narrow mud bank, with 
24 fathoms on it at low water, bounds the West side of the channel in this part, and extends 
ina N.N. W. direction about 4 miles, terminating nearly 14 mile to the S. W. of Lankeet. 
There 13 a channel cf 44 and 5 fathoms to the westward of this mud bank, into which, or 
upon the bank, the pilots sometimes get ships in the night; but with large ships, they are 
more inclined to borrow close over to the eastward, whereby, they have frequently grounded 
the Europe ships upon Lintin Sand. 

Several of the pilots know little of the navigation of the river, and when they get into shoal 
water, cry immediately, det go anchor, although the ship may be touching the ground; it is 
therefore, proper, when the pilot appears confused, or uncertain of his situation, to anchor 
before the ship get into shoal water. 


A SHIP being about 1 or 14 mile off Lintin, a N. by W. $ W. course would carry her 
fair through the channel, close on the East side of Sampan-chow, were the tides to run in 
that direction; but from Lintin they set N. N. W. and S.S. E. nearly as far as the North 
end of Lintin Sand, and trom thence to Sampan-chow, they set about N. W. by W. and 
S. E. by E. - 

Siesring up channel, with the West Peak of Lantoa open a little to the eastward of Lin- 
tin Peak, or keeping between 43 and 54 fathoms if the weather is cloudy, Lankeet Island 


_will be seen making like a saddle, and shortly after, 2 small islets or rocks will appear close 
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to its eastern extremity. These rocks will be nearly on with the middle of the opening of 
Bocca-tigris when first seen, and should not be brought more easterly; nor in working, ought 
they to be brought to touch the point of Tiger Island, which forms the West side of the 
opening, until within 43 miles of Lankeet ; being then to the northward of Lintin Sand, a 
ship may edge well over to the eastward. There is no good cross mark to know when clear 
of this sand, but when a pagoda on the western shore is brought to bear 8. 52° W., a ship 
will cross to the northward of its extremity. Sampan-chow a little open with Anung-hoy 
Point, bearing N. 263° W., leads upon the North end of the’sand, from which, the little 
hill on the East end of Lankeet is distant about 54 miles. 


LANKEET FLAT, (or bar) extending from the northern extreme of Lintin Sand, 
across the channel to the shoal mud bank on the West side, and to the N. W. to Lankeet, 
consists of sand and mud, with hard bottom in some places. ‘The depths on it, are 3 and 
34 fathoms at low water, and 44 to 4% fathoms at high water spring tides: a ship drawing 
more than 20 feet, ought not to pass over it until about $ flood. Close to the northward of 
this flat, there are generally some fishing stakes, and others between Lintin and Lankeet; 
care should be taken not to run over the boats fastened to them, which commonly shew 
lights, when ships approach them in the night. . 


LANKEET, or LONG-EET, in lat. 22° 412’ N. bearing N. 273° W. from Lintin Peak, 
is formed of 2 hills, sloping into a low point at the West end, where there is a well of fresh 
water, by a small temple close to some trees; but the island is not inhabited. From its 
South part, a flat projects 2 miles to the S.S. Eastward, having only 22 fathoms water on 
it, between which and a long narrow sand to the westward, there is a channel leading close 
past the West point of the island, to the western part of Ty cock-tow. To go up it, keep a 
large white patch on Ty-cock-tow, in a line with the outermost of the rocks that project off 
the West end of Lankeet; with this mark on, a vessel will have 4% or 5 fathoms at high 
water, about 4 miles from Lankeet; and will carry the same tll nearly abreast of the West 


_ end of the island, where she will have 6 or 6} fathoms cluse to the rocks. ‘This is a conve- 


nient place for a ship to moor, when circumstances require her stores or sick to be landed. 
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All the space between Lankeet and Ty-cock-tow is very shoal, having in many places only 1! 
- fathom at low water. 


SAMPAN-CHOW, or BOAT ISLET, situated about 1% mile to the N. N. E. of Lan- 8p 
keet Hill, is small, of middling height, resembling a boat turned bottom upward: there is an 
extensive rocky bank projecting N. W. from it, partly above water, and joined to the shoal 
bank that extends from Lankeet to Ty-cock-tow. Close to Sampan-chow, on the East side, 
there is 9 fathoms water. This islet is the best guide for crossing over the flat between the 
northern part of Lintin Sand and Lankeet. 


WHEN SAILING, or working up channel, keeping in 43 to 53 fathoms, shortly after To s!1 over 
the rocks off the East end of Lankeet are perceived on with the middle of the opening of 
Bocca-tigris, or rather more westerly, Sampan-chow will be seen when within 6 or 7 miles 
of Lankeet, and will then appear under the land, a little to the eastward of the high round 
summit of Anung-hoy. This is a a hill, sloping down to a point on the West side, 
and forms the eastern boundary of Bocca-tigris. When Sampan-chow bears about N. 21° 
W.., it is on with the middle of Anung-hoy Hill, and this is a leading mark through the 
channel. With a working wind, turn upward with Sampan-chow kept between the eastern 
shoulder of Anung-hoy Frill and the West point of the same, but that islet must not be 
opened to the westward of Anung-hoy Point until you are clear of Lintin Sand ; for if it be 
open with that point, you will get upon the northern extremity of the sand, about 54 miles 
from Lankeet. With an easterly wind, to prevent being set by the tide toward Lankeet, 
keep in the East side of the channel, with Sampan-chow shut in a little to the eastward of 
Anung-hoy Point, or nearly on with it: when within 4 miles of Lankeet, you may stand well 
to the eastward in working, opening Sampan-chow considerably to the westward of the point, 
being then to the northward of the extremity of Lintin Sand; you must not, however, stand 
so far over as to bring Anung-hoy Point to touch Chuen-pee, but tack before they come on, 34m 
for farther to the eastward the water is shoal. After opening Sampan-chow with Anung- Sccmtigrs. 
hoy Point, (which with a westerly wind need not be done until abreast of Lankeet) steer di- 
rect for the land of Anung-hoy, giving Sampan-chow a birth to the westward of 4 a mile or 
more at discretion, in 9 or 8 fathoms; the depths from hence will be 9, 8, and 7 fathoms, 
to the entrance of Bocca-tigris, increasing inside to 13 and 16 fathoms near the Whang- 


tong. } 

if in a small ship, a cast of 34 or 4 fathoms hard ground is got before Lankeet is seen, in 
a clear night, you may be certain of it being on Lintin Sand, and will deepen fast in hauling 
to the westward into the channel. To the eastward of Lintin Sand, there is a channel* fre- 
quented by the coasting vessels, but it is not so deep as the western channel. 


CHUEN-PEE, in lat. 22° 44 4’ N. (off which H. M. ships generally anchor) is the sou- Sheen pee, 
thern extremity of the land on the East side of Bocca-tigris, as Anung-hoy is the northern- ct !*""- 
most land on the same side: Chuen-pee Point, is formed close by a small peak called Chuen- 
pee Hill, bearing N. N. E. distant 1¢ mile from Sampan-chow, having on each side a small 
sandy beach. Eresh water is got in the bay on the East side near a temple, but ships do 
not anchor there, the water being shoal on a sandy flat that extends from the point to the East 
and S. Eastward. The anchorage is in 62 or 7 fathoms at low water, about 4 of a mile off the 
beach on the North side of the point; and the tide flows here till near 2 hours on the full and 
change of the moon, and rises 7 to 84 feet. Onthe N. W. part of Chuen-pee, there is a small 
W atch-turret, with a fort under it on the North side; between these and the South point, 


* The Anna (drawing 21 feet water,) by mistake, got to the eastward of the South end of Lintin Sand, and 
proceeded to the northward on the East side of it; and with the help of boats sounding ahead, sufficient depth of 
water was found near the edge of the sand. 

Pp 
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several rocks project about 4 mile from the shore, with 12 fathoms close to the outermost, 
on which some ships have grounded by borrowing too close. Anson’s Bay, on the same 
side, formed between the North point of Chuen-pee and Anung-hoy, 1s very shoal; from 6 
fathoms, the depth decreases suddenly to 2 fathoms within a line joining the points, affording 
only'a harbour for boats. | 


tyccktow. TY-COCK-TOW, the point of land on the West side of Bocca-tigris, has 7 fathoms 
near it, which is a smooth saan when — and S. W. winds prevail, and preferable 
at such times to the anchorage off Chuen-pee. From Ty-cock-tow to Sampan-chow the 
West side of the channel is lined by a shoal flat, on which boats only, can pass to Ou-chow, 
the 2 small isles adjacent. } 


weet, WANG-TONG, is a small island with some trees and a fort on it, situated nearly in the 
ant dexerip, Middle of Bocca-tigris, betwixt which and the opposite fort on ag ei is the narrow pass, 
te ”°** contracted by a rock above water at a small distance from the Wang-tong. Close to this 
rock there is deep water, from 18 to 22 fathoms, and although the passage between it and 
Anung-hoy Fort is too narrow for working a large ship, she can always back and fill through 

with the tide, when the wind is light or contrary. 

By attending to the foregoing directions, a ship may be navigated with safety to Bocca- 
tigris without a pilot; having entered it, the fair channel is in a direct line betwixt Anung- 
hoy Point and the Wang-tong, but as no ships are permitted to pass, until the Chop and 
Macao pilots are examined, the best situation to anchor, is in 7 or 8 fathoms abreast of, ora 
little above the fort and turret on Chuen-pee. 


CastonRive CANTON RIVER, named by the Chinese CHOO-KEANG,* formed at the entrance 
by @ high points of land, the western 1 named Ty-cock-tow, and the eastern 1 Anung- 
hoy, (or Namshan by the Pilots,) but owing to 2 small Islands named Wang-tongs, situated 
between these points, there are 2 channels formed; the eastern 1 of which, 1s used by 
European Shipping, named Hoo-mun or Hoo-tow-munf (the Tiger’s head Entrance) and 
Foo-mun by the Pilots. | 

The Chinese have a redoubt and a fort on the eastern side; and 2 forts on the northern- 
most Wang-tang, which forms the West side of the Channel. On the South side of the 
Island, there is an office belonging to the Hoppoo, or Collector of Customs, where the pilots 
must, whether going up or down, produce the chops for allowing the Ships to pass: and 
lately, a squadron of their war boats have been stationed about Chuen-pee: to these, must 
the pilots, also, produce the chops, otherwise they will at times fire at the ships, and cer- 
tainly punish the pilots most severely. It will therefore, prevent detention and insults, 
(which the Chinese are very ready to offer, when it can be done with impunity) by allowing 
your pilot boat to precede you, and make his report. 

When entering the river, ships turning through, as they near the South Wang-tong, must 
be careful of the shoal flat, that extends 1} mile to the S. E. of the island, having only 14 
fathom water in some places: therefore, do not stand so far to the westward, as to bring the 
eastern extreme of Tiger Island so near as to touch the eastern part of the fort on the North 
Wang-tong, but tack before they come on. __ : 

The passage is between a Dry Rock and the high land_of Anung-hoy, and is only 4 a mile 
wide, with deep water, and an uneven bottom. ‘The tide runs strong through in eddies, and 
ships generally keep nearest the eastern shore in passing. — 


* The Chinese names were obtained from the Reverend Robert Morrison, at Canton, by Lieutenant Ross ; 
from whose Survey of the River to the 2d. Bar, the following Remarks have been communicated. _ 


+ Ox Hoo-tow-moon, called Bocca-tigris by Europeans, first applied by the Portuguese to this pass, 
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To the westward of the Wang-tongs 1} mile, there is a very remarkable, and high island, 
the summit of which appears cleft, named by the Chinese Ty-foo, and by Europeans, Tiger 
Island. About half way between the South point of this island, and the North Wang- 
tong, there is a DANGEROUS POINTED ROCK having only 16 feet water on it Dangerous 
at low spring tide. You will avoid this rock, by not bringing Sampan-chow to touch” 
the East end of the North Wang-tong, until you have approached Tiger Island so near as 
not to see the high land of Geefoo to the westward of it. At anchor in a boat over the 
rock, the small round hummock on the western part of the South Wang-tong, was seen 
over the Western slope of the North Wang-tong, between the small redoubt with a tree in 
it, and the point: and the high land of Geefoo, was just touching the western brow of Tiger 
Island. The soundings round the rock are 7 and 8 fathoms. 

About 4 of a mile to the eastward of the highest part of Tiger Island, there is a project- Tswtingss 
ing point of the Tawling-saa sand, and when in 4 fathoms on the edge of it, the Watch 
Tower, which stands on a hill at Chuen-pee, was exactly over the point of Anung-hoy, or 
eastern side of theriver’s entrance. Ships when turning up toward Tiger Island, may stand 
to the eastward and shut in the high land of Chuen-pee with Anung-hoy Point; but when 
they arrive at the South point of Tiger Island, must attend to the mark for the edge of the 
sand. Large ships when passing the narrow part, with a contrary wind, generally back and 
fill through, as the tides are strong hereabout. ; 

After passing Tiger Island, (with a fair wind) no better mark appears, than to keep the Directiow. 
tower on Chuen-pee open until you bring Ty-cock-tow Point, (which is the 1 seen next to 
the westward of the Wang-tongs) on with the eastern side of Tiger Island, then steer up the 
river with them on; they will lead you up in the deepest part of the channel, but nearest to 
the Tawling-saa sand, in 8 or 9 fathoms water. This mark will not answer much farther, 
than to bring the remarkable high part of Geefoo on with the highest land to the westward, 
or bearing about S. W., when you should steer more to the right and open the point again ; 
so that before you arrive abreast of the low western shore, you will bring a hummock on Ty- 
cock-tow, clear of the highest part of Tiger Island, and over the part marked B, in the 
chart* of the river: this mark will carry you in a good and deep channel, clear of the Knowls, 
up to the fishing stakes situated near the western shore, and abreast of the spot called 
SMALL BAR. - 

If your ship is not drawing above 20 feet water, when you have arrived abreast of the Direction. 
fishing stakes, steer a little more to the right, and bring the mark hummock between where 
it is in the view, and the part marked A; these marks will carry you between the North end 
of the Small Bar, and a hard knowl to the N. W. of it, having only 3} fathoms over it at 
low spring tides. You may steer up with this mark until abreast of a small creek on the 
eastern shore, bearing about N. N. E. from the fishing stakes ; when you may keep in a good 
depth, about j of a mile off that shore until you approach the South point of the second bar 
creek, where the channel again narrows to about 3 of a mile. 

The Small Bar, is a patch of very hard ground about the middle of the river, below the 
part where the Company’s ships remain to complete their cargoes. When the mark hum- 
mock on Ty-cock-tow is on with the first or eastern notch of Tiger Island, marked in the 
view A, and the fishing stakes on the western shore are all seen end-on, there is but 2 fa- 
thoms water on the shoalest part of the Small Bar. You will likewise discover the large 
Tree, marked on the Chart, by its being also in a line with the fishing stakes, when they are 
end-on toward you. 

The pilots always use the channel between the Small Bar and the western shore, and when 
about moving down an Indiaman with a fair wind, will weigh the anchor after she has tended 
to the flood tide, as by that time, the water will have risen 2 or 3 feet on the knowls. They 


Small Bar. 


“ ungreved from Liewt, Road survey of the river, from Boces-tigrs tothe Seoond Ber. 
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also take the precaution of sending boats to lie in the fair channel, or on the 34 fathoms 
knowl, which is to the N. W. of the Small Bar. When they first weigh, and are steering to 
the southward, they have the mark hummock on Ty-cock-tow over the gap A, on Tiger 
Island, and keep it so, until they are passing the northern point of the small creek, which 
is below the slipping, when they begin to bring the mark toward the highest part of Tiger 
Island ; so that by the time they are drawing near the stakes, they will have it over the part 
B. In thisrun, they will not have more than 43 or 5 fathoms on the first of the flood, when 
passing between the bar and the knowl, but between the bar and the stakes, 5 and 6 fathoms 
water. With the mark hummock over B, a ship may steer down for Tiger Island, keeping 
the marks on, until she arrive so far down as to have the hill of Sawshee on the eastern shore 
bearing about N. E. or N. E. by E., when she should haul a little more to the westward, and 
shut in the mark hummock behind the highest part of Tiger Island ; then she may steer di- 
rectly for the island, remembering that after this, the mark hummock must not be opened 
out to the eastward ; or need she go further to the westward than to bring Ty-cock-tow Point 
on with the East end of Tiger Island; the depths during this course will vary from 6 to 9 
fathoms. With the mark hummock as in the view, and Sawshee Hill bearing about N. N. E. 
4 E. leads on the edge of the Tawling-saa Sand, 14 mile above Tiger Island. A ship steer- 
ing as before directed, when approaching Tiger Island, will open out the tower on Chuen- 
pee, and she must not pass so far off Tiger Island as to have the Tower touching Anung-hoy, 
but keep it well open; and when going below Tiger Island (that she may avoid the 16 feet 
rock) do not shut in the East end of Geefoo behind Tiger Island, until Sampan-chow is seen 
to the eastward of, or to the left of the North-Wang-tong, or until the hummock on the 
South Wang-tong is shut in behind the West Tower of the North Wang-tong; after which, 
steer for the entrance of the river. After having sounded well in the channel between the 
eastern shore and the Small Bar, it seems to be the safest for large ships to use when coming 
down without a pilot, as all that is requisite, is to send a boat to lie on the eastern part of 
the Small Bar in 4 fathoms, and let the ship pass between her and the eastern shore. 

When a ship intends coming down the eastern channel, she must weigh on the flood, and 
pass the northern point of the small creek at a cable’s length distance, or in 44 fathoms, and 
as soon as she is below the point, haul over on the eastern shore, to bring the mark hummock 
on Ty-cock-tow over the eastern end of Tiger Island, marked C in the large view, or as it is 
represented in the smaller view. The water is deepest about a cable’s length off the eastern 
mud bank; and she may steer with those marks on, until she open Sawshee Hill clear to the 
southward of the point of land (which is the northern 1 of another river leading to the east- 
ward) and may then haul over to the westward, steering toward Geefoo until she bring the 
hummock on with the part marked B, after which, proceed as before directed toward Tiger 
Island. When hauling to the westward, observe, that the flood tide do not set you again to 
the northward, on the South end of the Small Bar. : 7 

When the summit of Sawshee Hill bears N.73° E., and the large pagoda N. 34° W., 
there is a Hard Knowl with 3 fathoms water on it at low tide: again, with Sawshee Hill 
bearing N. 65° E., and the large pagoda N. 33° W., there is another with 33 fathoms on it ; 
these are on the western shore, near the entrance of a creek. 

With Sawshee Hill bearing S. 67° E., and the hummock on Ty-cock-tow over B, is on the 
$4 fathoms knowl to the N. W. of the Small Bar. - : : 3 

From the middle, or shoal part of the Small Bar, Sawshee Hill bears S. 743° E.,. and the 
bar is about twelve hundred yards long. , | 

The channel for ships becomes very narrow abreast of a large creek named HAOU- 
TUN by the Chinese, and by Europeans, SECOND BAR CREEK; its entrance is on. 
the eastern shore, and bears S. 753° E. from the large pagoda. About the northern point of 
this creek, the passage is rendered still narrower, by 3 small knowls which are very hard, 


second Bar. and have not more than 2, or 24 fathoms on them at low water spring des; the 2 lowest 
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are about 120 yards apart, and bear of each other S. E. 4 E. and N. W. 4 W., and the nor- 
thern 1 is about 300 yards to the northward of the other 2. Between the last and the sand 
to the westward, there is a narrow channel for ships not above a hundred yards wide. It is 
really surprising, how the Chinese pilots manage in general to carry ships of so great a 
draught of water, and indifferently manned, as Indiamen in general are, without some serious 
accident happening. They, however, make use of numerous boats to buoy off the channel, 
and are assisted by many to tow. Ships frequently get aground, and lie in a dangerous state 
‘for a tide, and this very often proceeds trom 2 or 3 pushing over together, as there is no time 
to be lost after the water has risen sufficiently for a ship drawing 23 or 24 feet, to pass over. 

When on the lower knowl in a boat, the 2 pagodas subtended an angle of 36° 27’, and the 
small pagoda and summit of Sawshee Hill 113°42'. On the western 1 of the 2 southern 
knowls, the 2 pagodas subtended an angle of 37° 16’, and the small pagoda and Sawshee 
Hill 112° 29’, On the upper 1, the 2 pagodas subtended 37° 47’, and the small pagoda and 
Sawshee Hill 108° 11’. 

The knowls being so close, and the channels so narrow and winding, there is no mark 
which a large ship could use to pass this part, therefore, the channel must be buoyed off, 
before she could attempt it. 

The pilots will sometimes carry ships between the knowls and the eastern shore,* where the 
ground is soft in some places, but still they must keep very near the former. From feeling 
with the lead, the knowls seem to be formed of beds of old oyster shells or coral, not liable 
to alter, although the edge of the sand which approaches them to the westward, may change 
its form. The rise of tide here is 7 to 8 feet, high water about 1 or 2 hours on full and tides 
change of the moon, when the tides are regular ; but they appear to be very irregular in their 
strength and duration, and frequently during the 24 hours, there will be a long flood and ebb 
tide, whilst the other 2 are short ae weak. In the winter, the long tides appear to happen 
between sun-rising and setting, when the moon has North declination; and in the night, 
when in South: the rise and fall on the neaps, is sometimes as much as happens on the 
springs. The variation in 1816, was only 4 of a degree easterly at the Second Bar, by the 
observations of Lieut. Ross; at Chuen-pee Mr. Dawson, of the Royal Navy, made it 4 a 
degree westerly, by which it appears, there is little or no variation at present in Canton 
River. | 5 
Boats leaving Chuen-pee, should steer N. W. 4 N. until a little above Tiger Island, keep- 
ing near the latter, to avoid the Tawling-saa Sand, then N. by W. to the Second Bar Creek, 
the whole distance being about 16 miles. If boats are passing between Bocca-tigris and 
Macao in the night, great care is requisite to avoid the fishing stakes, when the tides run 
strong, as the crew would be liable to perish, if a boat struck against any of them. 


SECOND BAR ANCHORAGE, where the large Europe ships moor, to complete their secona Ber 
cargoes when bound outward, is in lat. 22° 56’ N., about 3 or 3$ leagues to the northward“ 
of Bocca-tigris, Here, the eastern shore is safe to approach, and the anchorage is about a 
cable’s length off it, between the Bar Creek and another smaller 1 to the southward. 

The Bar begins at the Creek, and directly fronting the North point of it, there are some 
knows of hard: sand and gravel, having only 10 or 11 feet on them at low water ; these form 
the most dangerous part, the depths in the proper channel upon the bar, being about 3 and 
33, fathoms. The pilots place always boats upon the knowls on each side of the channel, cats 
for ships to pass through between them in the deepest water; but sufficient time should be crossing it 
given these boats to sound with their bamboos, and take their stations properly ; for if the. 


* The pilot procured at Macao, gets a fisherman at Bocca-tigris to act as an assistant, who tn peneral, may be: 
trusted moore than the former, being better acquainted with the river from thence to Macao. hey commonly 
send their boat to sound with a bamboo on the edges of the shoals, and the person in her, waves hjs hat to the 
pilot, if the ship be approaching to any place where there is not a sufficient depth of water. 
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pilots are not careful, they are liable to ground ships on the Bar.* From the Second Bar, 
the channel upward, is generally nearest to the eastern shore of the river until the first Bar 
is approached, where it again becomes contracted, and requires great caution. | 


FIRST BAR, situated more than half way from the Second Bar toward the anchorage 
of Whampoa, is formed by a shoal patch of sand near the eastern shore, and by a hard 
bank or reef projecting from the low islands on the opposite side, a little farther to the west- 
ward. To avoid the oka a ship ought to keep about mid-channel, and when past it, she 


must haul over to the eastern shore, to give a birth to the hard bank on the West side. 


'*BRUNSWICK ROCK,f situated a little way above the First Bar, about 1 or 14 cable's 
length below the small Chop House on the northern shore, and about 3 of the river's breadth 
from this shore, extends N. E. by E. and S. W. by W. about 50 or 60 fathoms, and half 
this breadth, being formed of irregular patches, with from 10 to 18 feet upon them at low 
water spring tides. When upon the rock, the Second Bar Peo bore S. by E¢ E. Clump 
of Trees or Chop House S.S.E.4E. Whampoa Pagoda W.4N. North West point of 
Round Island (or Bold Island) S. E.4E. easterly, a large house inland N.4W.; and 
when this house bears from N.4 W. to N. by E. you are in the line of the rock. - 

The channel through which ships always pass this rock, is narrow, for at the distance of 
4a cable’s length S. E. by S. from it, there lies another rock, having only 17 feet on it at 
low water, and between these is the channel. Close along the North shore, there is deep 
water within the Brunswick Rock, where probably the passage is safe, and nearly as wide as 
the outside channel between the rocks. _ 

From hence, the shipping are seen at a small distance, moored between Danes Island and 


Whampoa. 


WHAMPOA ANCHORAGE, in lat. 23°64’ N., is formed on the South side by 2 high 
islands, called Dane’s and French Islands ; by low overflowed ground to the northward, this 
being the eastern part of the island on which the town of Whampoa is built, and that part 
close to the ship, is generally called Bankshall Island. This is a very safe harbour, with a 
moderate tide and from 5 to 6 fathoms water, soft mud bottom; but there is scarcely room 
for 2 large ships to moor abreast, which occasions the lower part of the shipping to be moored 
opposite to the entrance of Junk River, when there are many arrivals. Dane’s Island is 
steep to, except nearly close to the upper low point, there is a rock covered at high water. 
Bankshall Island is also eae steep, but a spit projects a little way from its eastern point, 
where Junk River is separated from the other branch that passes by Whampoa ; and they re- | 
unite a little way below Canton. The flood runs up at Whampoa, until 24 hours, on full 
and change of the moon. : 


CANTON FACTORIES, are situated on the North side of the river, fronting the city, 
and form part of the suburbs ; they are distant about 4 leagnes to the westward of the anchor- 
age at Whampoa: by mean of a series of observations, I made them in lat. 23° 7’ 10° N., 


* Running up in the Anna, with a steady breeze and flood tide, in the night, the pilot did not reduce sail suf- 
ficient, to give the boats time to station themselves properly on the bar ; but they left one of the shoalest spits in the 
space between them, which they lined on each side for the ship to pass through ; consequently, she ran directly 
against it about high water, and lay aground until the following tide; we had 10{ feet at low water under the 
bow, 3 fathoms under the quarter, and 4} fathoms a little outside in the proper channel. | 

+ The Company’s Ship Brunswick, got upon this rock in 1798, and after being lightened by taking out the 
guns, stores, and part of her cargo, was s0 much injured, as made it necessary to go to Bombay for ir. The 
Alfred, Princesa Amelia, and ships, have also grounded on it; and the ship Wyndam, of Calcutta, was 
tetally lost upon * in 1815. 
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Ino. 113° 14’ E. of Greenwich, by mean of 5 immersions and 7 emersions of the 1st Satellite 

of Jupiter, and 29 or 30 miles West of the Grand Ladrone by chronometers.* Here, pro- 
visions and refreshments of all kinds, are procured in abundance ; and probably in no part of 

the world, is business transacted with so much ease and regularity as at Canton. On the Ist 

of September, 1803, the tide rose on the ground till 2 hours 40 minutes at Canton, being 

full moon at 8 hours on that day for Canton time, and the moon was in Perigee on the pre- 
ceding day. The depth of the river from Whampoa to the city, is only sufficient for vessels remark re 
of moderate size; but from Whampoa outward, it will admit ships of any description. As weer 
no record appears of any ship having been lost in this river, except lately the Wyndam on 

the Brunswick Rock, notwithstanding the numerous large ships which constantly trade here, 

it may therefore, probubly be considered, the safest river in the world for ships of great 
burthen. | 


COAST of CHINA to the EASTWARD of the LEMA CHAN- 
NEL, with SAILING DIRECTIONS for TA-THONG- 
MOON PASSAGE, MIR’S BAY, HARLEM'S BAY, — 
and TY-POONG HARBOUR; | 


WITH BRIEF DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING TO AMOY, CHIN-CHEW, AND 
CHUSAN HARBOURS; = bevel Toone TO THE GULF OF 
HE-LEE. 


NINE PIN ROCK, so named from its form, situated to the N. N. Eastward of the Geo. aite of 
entrance to the Lema Channel, is in lat. 22° 164’ N., lon. 114° 22’ E., distant 6 miles from Rock. 
Waglan ; a short distance to the westward of the rock, there are 2 small, but high islands, 
named Wo-chow, and about a mile N. W. of the Nine Pin, there is a small rock, which at - 
high tide is nearly covered. Between the islands and the shore, Lieut. Ross passed twice, 
and had not less than 15 fathoms water; once on the outside, and had not less than 16 and 
17 fathoms. 


TAM-TOO ISLAND, is distant about 33 miles to the N. by W. of Waglan, and 34 tetong. 
miles to the westward of the Wo-chows, and its South point makes like a peak, with steep nage. 
chiffs on its eastern side, which point forms the eastern side of the TA-THONG-MOON. 
PASSAGE;; the western side being formed by the East side of Hong-Kong Island, close to 
which, and about 1} mile to the northward of the 2 green islands, lie 2 small rocky islands : 
between these and the South point of Tam-too there is a rock above water, with 12. fathoms. 
near to it. If you wish to proceed up to the Ta-thong-moon Passage from the eastward, steer 
to the southward of the Wo-chows, then toward the South point of Tam-too, and round it at — 
about a 3 mile, or in mid-channel between the rock (that is distant 14 mile to the westward) 
and the point; from hence, steer about N. by W. to pass between a bluff point on the Hong- 
Kong or Western Shore, and a rock above water, which is situated near to an island on the 
Eastern Shore, and is distant from the bluff point 1 mile: in this route you will have 9 or 10 
fathoms, and perceive a small opening or passage to the eastward, through which Capt. 
Alves passed, named by the Chinese, Fotow-moon. | 


* Lieut. Ross, in his survey, makes the difference of Jon. 27' 13” between them, placing Canton in lon. 113° 
15’ E. and the Grand Ladrone in 118° 43’ E. | 


Sanken 
Rocks. 


Geo. site of 
Mir’s Bay. 
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If you are merely seeking shelter from a gale, you will find secure anchorage a little to 
the northward of the bluff point, in a bay or harbour that extends to the northward, where 
you may anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms. If proceeding toward Canton River, continue your 
course beyond the bluff point, to a narrow pass that you will perceive about 14 mile to the 
N. W.; this narrow channel is named Lyee-moon, and is formed by 2 points, the southern 1 
being the N. E. point of Hong-Kong, and the northern 1 probably on the continent; both 
points are high and steep, and the passage is not quite 4 a mile broad, with 25 fathoms 
water in mid-channel. It is not a passage to be adopted by large ships, unless with a fair 
wind, when you would be through in a few minutes, and standing to the westward, will per- 
ceive on the South side, the Hong-Kong shore, of very rocky appearance, with several stone- 
cutters employed on it; and to the north-westward, the land forms a deep bay, in which is 
situated the town of Cow-loon. Your course is along the Hong-Kong shore, leaving a large 
white rock (that is above water) to the northward of you; the depth will decrease very fast 
after getting through the narrows, to 8 or 9 fathoms: do not pass very near to the North 
point of Hong-Kong, (which is about S. by W. from the white rock) as there are some sunken 
rocks lying about 14 cable’s length off the shore. The depths between the white rock and 
the point, are from 7 fathoms near the former, increasing to 10 near the latter. You may 
anchor hereabout, in perfect security against all winds, and no doubt, may procure refresh- 
ments from the town of Cow-loon, which appears populous ; if bound to the westward, your 
course becomes more south-westerly, and should proceed in mid-channel between the sou- 
thern shore and a point of land, which is the western 1 of Cow-loon Bay; do not go nearest 
to the small woody islet which will be seen on the southern shore, as the water is shoal about 
it, but keep in mid-channel or nearest to the northern shore (which hereabout has a very red 
appearance), and the depth will be 7 and 8 fathoms. On the S. W. point of this red looking 
land, there is a little Joss House, or Temple, and a sandy beach; do not pass the point 
close, but keep 14 cable’s length off it, as a flat commences near the point, and extends to 
Wan-chun-chow, which is 2 miles to the N. W.; this is a very remarkable island, being 
barren, and having a very dark red appearance: to the northward of it, was the place to 
which the piratical flects used to resort to refit, and receive their supplies of ammunition and 
stores, of which they received abundance from Canton and Macao. Your course is still 
westerly in 6 or 7 fathoms, until nearly between Wan-chun-chow and the Hong-Kong shore, 
which is high land; when, if in a large ship, you should haul to the northward, to pass about 
4a mile from the western point of Wan-chun-chow, and from thence toward a point of land 
about 2 miles to the westward. In this route, you will have 6 or 7 fathoms water, and avoid 
a mud flat with 33 fathoms on it at low water, which extends about 14 mile from the 2 small 

en islands situated near the N. W. point of Hong-Kong. When these islands are to the 

. by E., the depth increases very suddenly to 10 fathoms, and you may then proceed to 
the southward between Lamma and the islands off the East side of Lantoa, decreasing your 
depth to 5 fathoms ; or you may, with a fair wind, and small ship, go round the North 
point of Lantoa, through the Cap-sing-moon Passage, and from thence along the northern 
shore, leaving the Brothers, Saw-chow, and Ton-goo to the southward of you, then between 
Lintin and Fan-shee-ak rocks, into the channel leading up the river. 


MIR’S BAY, called TY-PO-HOY by the Chinese, the S. E. point is 10 miles to the W. 
N.W. of the small island, named Single Island by Mr. Dalrymple; and this point 1s in lat. 22° 
274' N., lon. 114° 30’ E. The bay at the entrance, is 54 miles wide, but a large black rock 
above water, named Gow-tow-pyah, and some other rocks under water to the S. W. of the 
former, make the entrance for ships about 3 miles wide between the eastern shore and the 
black rocks. | 

‘ In Mir’s Bay, a ship will find good anchorage and shelter from all winds, excepting what 
comes from about §.S. W. ta South. The depth without the bay is generally 13 fathoms, 
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decreasing gradually ‘to 8 or 9 fathoms about 5 miles within the entrance. A ship should 
keep near the eastern side, and when about 3 miles in, or further, if you wish, anchor in 
8 or 9 fathoms, about 4 a mile off the shore. As you pass along the eastern shore, 
you will perceive a remarkable water course on the high land, and find plenty of good fresh 
water in the second small bay from the S. E. point. Well within the bay, there is an island 
of green appearance, (having steep cliffs about its southern part) named Peng-chow; between 
this island and the northern shore, Lieut. Ross, found 7 fathoms water on a mud bottom, 
and here would be good anchorage when it blows hard from southward; if you intend to 
anchor hereabout, keep well off the N. E. point of Peng-chow, as it is rocky for about 4 
cable’s length. There are a few small villages in the bay, 1 of which is named Namo, an 
another Suilo-shaw ; from whence numerous hoats came off with people to look at the ships : 
all over the inner part of Mir’s Bay, there are many single fishing stakes in 9 and 10 fathoms, 
and it is high water at 9 hours on full and change of the moon. GOW-TOW-PYAH, is Q Gowtow. 
large black rock above water, situated at the entrance, and about mid-channel. between the Rex Head 
East and West sides of Mir’s Bay ; a short distance to the S. W. of the black rock, there ~ 
are other rocks that dry at low tide, and have generally breakers on them; between these 
latter rocks and the western shore, there is a channel 14 mile wide, having 10 fathoms 
water in it. From Gow-tow-pyah, toward the Nine Pin Rock, the western shore is gene- 
rally high, and of a craggy appearance, but apparently free of danger. 

As the ebb tide runs from Mir’s Bay along’ the western shore, a ship with a S. W. wind, 
will work down fast by keeping near to it, and going between the Wo-chows and Tam-too, 
but as soon as she opens the Lema Channel, she will meet the strong and constant set to the 
eastward. The Antelope was 2 days, in the month of August, 1807, endeavouring to get 
_ into the Lema Channel from the eastward, and rounded Wag-lan close each time, but found 
such a strong and constant set to the eastward, was at length obliged to beat through be- 
tween Wo-chow and the S. E: point of Hong-Kong. | | 

During the month of August, and part of September, if a ship yet to the eastward of the 
Lemas, she will find it very difficult to proceed along shore to the westward, if the wind is 
from that quarter ; she ought, therefore, either to stand off to the southward again, 2 or $ 
days, if near the full or change of the moon, when bad weather may be apprehended ; else, 
anchor in Mir’s or Harlem’s Bay for an easterly wind, which, in these months, generally 
happens every few days, close in with the coast. | 


CHUENG CHOW, or SINGLE ISLAND, in lat. 22°25’ N., lon. 114° 40’ 15° East, Geo, site of 
is small and high, and the southernmost of 3 islands which front the peninsula that separates chow. 
Mir’s Bay from Ty-poong Harbour. From Chueng-chow, the North end of the Great Lema | 
bears S. 43° 33’ W., distant 28} miles, Pedra Branco S. 68° 6’ E,, distant about 26 miles, 
and Mendoza’s Island N. 563° E. 114 miles; there are 16 and 17 fathoms water to the 
southward and westward of the island, about 1 mile distant: here, in August and September, 
was observed a constant set of 14 and 2 knots per hour to the eastward, particularly when 
the wind was westerly. About 14 mile to the northward of Chueng-chow, there is a narrow Mitte 
and barren looking island, extending in a N. E. and S. W. direction about 1} mile, and it is 
the middle island of this group. On the northern side of it there are a few fishing huts, and 
mn the channel between it and Chueng-chow there are 16 and 17 fathoms water, but rendered 
unsafe from a rock having but 2 fathoms on it, distant to the N. N. E. of Chueng-chow, ' 
about a large mile. To the northward of Middle Island, and separated from it by a very Toonceans 
narrow channel, is situated the largest island of the 3 which form the group, named TOO- 
N EE-ANG ; it is highest near the western end, where stands a small fishing village, and a 
petty mandarin stationed: off the N. W. end of the island, lie 3 rocky islets, ang a bed of 
rocks covered in high tides, having generally breakers on it; between these rocks and the 
main, there is a chanpel a mile in breadth, with 18 and 14 fathoms water in it; the highest 
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Geo. ate. part of Toonee-ang is in lat. 22° 28’ 10° N., lon. 114° 38’ E. . About {ds of a mile to the 
iecsan: N. E. of Chueng-chow, lies Acoong-chow, a high white rock, with deep water near it, to 
shows the South and eastward; and $a mile to the northward of it, there is a sunken rack, co- 
vered only with 2 fathoms water. 3 | | 


Dangers = TWO SUNKEN ROCKS, are situated to the N. E. of Toonee-ang Island, and being 
Roc, only visible at low spring tide, are very dangerous, as you have no warning from the sound- 
ings when near them, and unless there is a swell, they shew no breakers. From the largest 
rock, Acoong-chow (or the white rock near Chueng-chow) bore S. 8° 27’ W., distant 53 
miles ; the centre of Chueng-chow S. 11°24’ W.; the highest part or peak of Toonee-ang 
Island S. 46° 54/ W.; the gap in the island of Tsincoe N. 81° 24’ E., distant 84 miles; the 
centre of Mendoza’s Island East, and distant from its West end 7? miles; Pyramid Point oa 
Loo-kaup Island N. 33° 3’ W., distant 34 miles. About + mile to the westward of the 
large rock, there is a smaller 1, never visible; they have 9 and 10 fathoms water over a 
just”. muddy bottom, close round them. From Acoong-chow, or White Rock, bearing N. 6° 51! 
W., distant 8% miles, and from the smull island off the West side of Mendoza’s Island, N. 
72° 57' W., distant 103 miles, is situated the South point of LOO-KAUP ISLAND, or 
Pyramid Point,* there being 2 or 3 very remarkable pyramidal rocks on, and near to the 
point; Loo-kaup Island, is the southern and largest 1 of a group that extends to the north- 
Tandy wet Ward, into the bay. To the eastward of Loo-kaup there are 2 small islands, and on the 
tap.” western side 4, with some rocks above water; near which there appears no danger but what 
Pemgeto is visible; close to the South point of Loo-kaup, there are 9 and 10 fathoms water. To the 
texting to westward of the latter island, there is a safe passage 2 miles in breadth, having 9 and 10 fa- 
Harbour. thoms, leading to Ty-poong Harbour. 


ty-poong | TY-POONG HARBOUR, named from the small city on its northern shore, is situated 

Marboury in the West side of the bay, about 6 miles to the westward of Loo-kaup ; and although rather 

contracted, it is capable of affording good shelter to small ships, about 14 mile within the 
entrance; but beyond that distance it is shoal and only fit for boats. 

pirections to Lf you intend to proceed into Ty-poong harbour, and your ship is near Chueng-chow Is- 

sail imo land, or it, ae Rock, pass the latter to the eastward, at any distance thought proper, 

steering to the N. N. W. to pass the East point of Toonee-ang Island; but remember that 

about 4 a mile North of Acoong-chow, there is a rock with 2 fathoms water on it, and N. 2 

E. 54-miles from it (Acoong-chow) there are 2 sunken rocks ; therefore, your course must. be 

so directed that when passing the East end of Toonee-ang you may have Acoong-chow to 

bear South,.and do not bring it to the westward of that bearing. The sunken rocks are 22 

~ miles to the N. E. of the East point of Toonee-ang, and when you have the summit of Men- 

doza’s Island to the southward of East, you are to the northward of them.; continue your 

course between Loo-kaup Island and the western shore, which is high land, and when be- 

tween them, you will perceive the western shore trend more to the westward about 4 miles, 

to arocky point of land which forms the southern side of the entrance to Ty-poong : between 

this rocky point and the 1 opposite to Pyramid Point, there are several sandy beaches, and 

houses on the western shore. Your course is toward the South point of the entrance, car- 

rying from 10, to 84 and 7 fathoms water; the space between Loo-kaup Island and the wes- 

_tern shore is all free of danger, having 7 and 8 fathoms water: you must not round the sou- 

thern side of the harbour farther off than 7 of a mile, but as much within that distance as 

you think proper, there being a reef of rocks extending off the northern shore, opposite to the 

outh point. You will have 5 and 6 fathoms in rounding the point, after which, keep about 

4 a mile off the western shore until you have got in aboat 14 mile, and arrived abreast of a 


* Called Sam-pat-tow, by the Chinese. © 
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bay, with a sandy beach, and.a largé village a.little way in shore. The western extreme of 
this bay is a high bluff point, from which the land turns. more to the southward, and forms 
the bottom of the harbour ; you must not go to the westward of this point, but anchor about 
4a mile to the northward of it, in 4 fathoms sand and mud. The Antelope anchored in 5 
fathoms, with Pyramid Point on Loo-kaup bearing E. 45S. and the city of Ty-poong N. W. 
distant off the southern shore about 7 of a mile; she did not communicate with the city, but 
no. doubt, like all other places on the coast, a small present accompanying an application to 
the mandarin, will insure your procuring refreshments. | 

In the space between kaup Island and ‘T'y-poong Harbonr, particularly near the lat- 
ter, there are many single fishing stakes, some of which at high water are not more than 
3 feet above the surface, therefore, care should be taken not to run them down: the tide is 
not strong, but from the numerous little channels and islands, it is very irregular in its course, 
and rises 6 or 8 feet. In the Bay or Outer Harbour of Ty-poong, about 4 miles to the 
westward of Loo-kaup Island, there is good anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms mud, where a large 
ship will be completely sheltered from southerly winds ; and it is very little exposed to an 
winds except those which blow at East or E. S. E., which must force in a considerable swell. 

To the N.N.E. of Loo-kaup, at a short distance, and nearly East from Ty-poong 
Harbour, lies CHUEN-PQON-CHOW, a three-peaked remarkable rock ; from Ty-poong cheen-poos- 
Harbour you may pass on either side of this rock in 7 and 8 fathoms, if you wish to proceed “’” 
to the eastward anto another ‘bay or harbour. 3 | 

To the northward of Loo-knup Island, lies LOO-KAUP-SYE,* a small island ; and the ,,. sureye. 
channel between them is safe, thcre being no dangers but what are visible : close off the West 
end of Loo-kaup-sye, there is.a small patch of rocks above water, with a large single 1 on it: 
on the North side of the island, there are fishing huts. — 


_ MENDOZA’S ISLAND, @ lat. 22° 31’ 29" N. lon. 114° 50° 45° E. bearing frem Pedro ._. 
Branco 'N. 514° W. distant 19 miles, is high, and steep to, having 12 or 14 fathoms water Mentors 
around, and very close to its West end, there is a small island which cannot be distinguished = 
from the larger, when to the westward of them; Mendoza’s Island is not inhabited. About 

i mile to the northward of Mendoza’s Island, lies TSINCOE ISLAND, -which is small, aaincee. 
but very remarkable, from having.a gap nearly in the centre; there is no dan near this 

island, there being 12 fathoms water in the channel between it and Mendoza’s Ieland, and 9 
fathoms to the northward. MIDDLE ROCKS, bearing nearly West from the extreme of 

Fokai Pomt, are well. above water, with deep water round them, and no hidden danger nok. 
about i mile N. 17° E. from these rocks, aud situated near the shore, lies Fisherman’s [s- 
land, which is small, having a rocky reef between it and the shore. FOKAI POINT, pias pone 
bearing N. 52° E. from Mendoza’s Island, distant 24 miles, is the extremity of a high pro- 
montory ; the land is high near ‘the point, and from its being connected with the adjoining 

high land by a low and narrow isthmus, has very much the appearance of an island when 

viewed from the east or westward. On the first hill from the extreme point, there is a 

fort named TY-SING, or GREAT STAR; there are several pieces of cannon mounted on 1y-stor Fort. 
it, but like :most-of the forts on this coast, appears to be in a ruinous state. 


| HARLEM BAY, called PING-HOI by the Chinese, is formed to the westward of the Hartem ney 
high part of Fokai, and to the North-eastward of Mendoza’s and the other small islands; it" ““ 
cannot ‘be considered a safe place for a ship to ride during a ty-foong, when the winds are 

lable to shift suddenly to different points of the compass, but affords tolerable shelter from a 

N. E. ar Easterly gale. The Antelope riding in 5 fathoms (which is as close as a ship could 

go), when blowing a gale from East, not only experienced strong gusts of wind from over the 


* Sye, i.e. little. 
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low isthmus, but.such a heavy sea tumbling in round Fokai Point, which acting across thie 
wind, made her roll very deep, and obliged Lieutenant Ross to weigh aad run for another 
anchorage... He therefore, recommends to navigators when a ty-foong is apprehended, not to 
seek shelter in Harlem Bay, but proceed about 9 or 10 miles more westerly, to a large and 
safe barbour (situated in the place assigned to Bias Bay) which will be deseribed hereafter. 
If you are coming from the eastward and bound for Harlem Bay, round Fokai Point in 
13 or 14 fathoms, about a 3 mile off, and after rounding the point, either haul up along ‘the 
eastern shore, to pass between it and the Middle Rocks, carrying 7 and 8 fathoms water 
through, or pass between the Middle Rocks and Tsincoe Island, carrying 10 and 11 fathoms: 
in this route, if the wind is easterly, it will perhaps be best in a small ship, to prefer the first 
mentioned passage, as she will fetch the anchorage without tacking; but in a large ship, go 
to the westward of the Middle Rocks, although you should have to make a tack, as in-this 
channel you will be far enough from the high land to avoid the variable flaws of wind, and 
the disagreeable consequence that might arise from being baffled in a narrow channel. If 
you proceed to the eastward of the Middle Rocks, remember that about North from them, 
and West from Fisherman’s Island about 3 of a mile, there is a small rocky patch, with 4 
fathoms on it atlow water. ‘The bearings at the anchorage in Harlem Bay, in 5 fathuins were, 
a small pagoda on a little hill above the circular fort, S. 73° E., Fisherman’s Island 5S. 17° E. 
about 1 mile distant, Middle Rocks S. nearly 2 miles, Tsincoe Island S.133° W.* 
Close to where the low isthmus joins the high land to Fokai Point, the entrance of a creek 
“ runs up into the low land; it is very shoal, almost dry about the entrance at low water, al- 
though large merchant vessels and war boats are sometimes laid up in the creek. From the 
summit of Tsincoe Island, a city is visible a short distance inland, said to be Ping-hvi, and 
that the creek goes up near to it: on the western side of Fukai Point, there is a village, 
Geo. siteor Which no doubt could furnish refreshments, if wanted. Fokai Point is in lat. 22° 33’ N. lon. 
Yotal Pot. 114° 53' E. distant about 20 miles N. W. 3 N. from Pedro Branco. The fleet of European _ 


ships touched at this bay on the 28th of December, 1804, on their passage from England 
round New Holland to Canton River. 


PYRAMID POINT, or South extreme of LOO-KAUP ISLAND, bears from the 

western part of Mendoza’s Island N. 72° W. distant 10 miles, and N. 56° W. from Men- 

doza’s Island distant 7 miles; there is a brown rock well above water, and a high island a 

little way to the N. N. W. of the rock, named Woong-mow ; between Woong-mow Island, 

and Pyramid Point to the westward, is an entrance of 3 miles wide leading into a deep and 

sus Bay, ‘SAfe harbour, by Europeans named BIAS BAY, and TY-LO-SO by the Chinese : it extends 
northward about 9 miles from Woong-mow Island, and is 44 miles broad, formed by high 

land on the northern and eastern sides, and numerous small islands on the western, dividing 

it from Ty-poong harbour : the depth is from 10 fathoms at the entrance, gradually decreasing 

as you run up to the northward, or haul toward the eastern shore. ': 7 : 
pirections ==: If coming from the eastward, you intend to enter Bias Bay or Harbour, pass round Men- 
the kartewr. doza’s Island at a mile distance, and from the western part of the Island steer N. W. by W. 
or W.N. W. for the opening between Pyramid Point and Woong-mow Island ; as before 

stated, there is a large brown rock above water a little way to the S. E. of Woong-mow, and 

both the rock and island are situated a short way to the westward of the western point of 


* In 1810, Captain Wainwright in H. M. ship Chiffone, rode out an easterly gale in Harlem Bay, and was of 
opinion that a rock lay in the passage between Mendoza’s Island and Middle Rocks, as a high breaker was seen 
in that direction at times, but it could not be found by the boats. Lieutenant Ross also searched for it, and 
worked about that part in the vessel, and had never less than 10 or 11 fathoms water; he also made enquiries of 
the numerous fishermen who are always employed about that spot, but none-of them knew of any rock being 
there ; it is therefore, probable, that the breaker proceeded from the ebb tide running out of Bias Harbour, be- 
tween Mendoza’s Island and Tsincoe, which meets the strong current that generally runs to the westward along 
the coast, when the wind blows from the eastward. 
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Harlem Bay, off which you will perceive somé dry rocks ; 1 of these, from its size and white 
appearance, is conspicuous, from which, the point was called White Rock Point. . From 
Mendoza’s Island to the entrance of Bias Bay, the depth will be from 13, to 10 and 94 fa- 
thoms on a mud bottom ; if the wind will not allow you to steer for the entrance, and it be- 
come necessary to turn, remember, there are 2 sunken rocks 7} miles West from: Mendoza’s 
Island; therefore, when standing in that direction, do not go tarther West than to bring Woong- 
mow N.3E. until you have brought Tsincoe Island to the southward of East: another mark 
is, not to bring Acoong-chow rock to the southward of 8S. by W. $ W. when you are standing 
to. the westward ; these sunken rocks are the only dangers you have to guard against. When 
you have arrived between Woong-mow and Pyramid Point, if the wind is easterly, pass 
nearest to the former in 9 fathoms water, and from thence steer up North: you will perceive 
a small island situated near the eastern shore about 24 miles above Woong-mow, and its 
surface much covered with long grass and detached black rocks; this island 1s named Sam- 
coke, and between it and Woony-inow, but nearest to the latter, there 1s a small rock, even 
with the surface at high tide; and the ground is not clear, close round the rock. Proceedin 
up the harbour, you have very regular soundings, from 9 fathoms decreasing gradually, a 
will observe several sandy beaches on the East side, and the remarkable rock named Chueng- 
poong-chow to the westward, sicuated in the passage that leads toward Ty-poong Harbour : 
continue your course above Sam-coke Island, and the point that is about 14 mile to the 
northward of it, after which, you may anchor any where between this last mentioned point 
and 2 small green islands called Isang chow, situated to the northward near the shore. 
You will find 54 or 5 fathoms mud to be a good birth, about 14 mile off the eastern side of 
the bay, where you are landlocked, and distant 44 miles above Woong-mow, bearing S. or 
S.4E. On the eastern shore, there are several villages, very populous, where no doubt 
refreshments could be obtained. If the wind is unfavorable for making a direct course 
up the harbour, you may turn up, there being no danger whatever, gradually decreasing 
your depth when standing to the eastward,, and increasing it when standing to the 
West toward the islands. There are a number of stages erected about the harbour, 
which consist of 2 large spars driven into:the ground about 10 feet asunder. having a wit.ch 
on them, with which the fishermen heave up their nets ; be careful and not run them down, 
as, besides distressing the owner, they ‘are strong: enough; to injure your. copper and . 
sheathing. on ar | 


/ 


* 


TSANG-CHOW, or GREEN ISLANDS, are 84 miles above Woong-mow, and in the 
narrow channel to the East of them, there is but 2 fathoms water : to the westward of them, 
there is 5 fathoms, to the northward 34 and 3 fathoms in the middle, decreasing to either 
shore, which would afford an excellent situation for a sinall ship to repair any damages sus- 
tained. On the northern shore of the inlet, about 3 miles up, is situated the town or city of 
Fan-lo-kong which is the residence of a mandarin of some rank, perhaps the 3d or.4th order.* 

About 4 miles to the W. N. W. of the 2 small islands, Tsang-chow, there is a tall pagoda 
on a small green island, near the northern shore. : 7 - 


HONG-HAI BAY, situated about 6 leagues to the N. Eastward of Fok-ai Point, is ex- Hong ha 
; f — : 

* The Antelope procured alarge supply of poultry, some bullocks, vegetables, &c., at thie place through the , 
interpreter, all of which he no doubt procured at a cheap rate. Europeans must, however, always lay their account 
at paying the Canton Compradare’s price, if they employ a Chinese to purchase for them, as they'seem to think 
themselves bound to prevent your getting it cheaper, and although they do not benefit themselves, will instruet 
the seller as.to the price he should demand, satisfied that he has made you pay $0 much of your money to 1 of -his 
countrymen. ; , 

This remark was made by Lieut. Ross, who did not land himself at this place, and it is chiefly from the accu- 
rate survey of the South coast of China, by this able officer, and his coadjutor Lieutenant Maughan, that the fore- 
going instructions have been given to navigators. | a 
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tensive; but m the upper part of it, the water shoals to 3 or 4 fathous, and it is entirely 
open to $. W. and Southerly winds. There are several islands interspersed over this bay, 
of which the largest Hong-hai, lies in the middle of i -4e town of this name, aad the large 
town of Ty-sammee on the East side, which has a aarbour for salt jenks, with 3 fathoms 
edjecent is ‘water On the bar, at the upper part. There are 2 rocky islets at the entrance of the bay, 
mi named ‘Toong-teng, and Sy-teng, and about 6 miles to the S. W. of them, lies a waite rock,* 
which bears East from Fok-ai Point 8 miles, and 13 mile S. by W. of it there is a rock 
under ‘water, with 13 fathoms water close to it. ‘The passage between Fok-ai Point and 
these rocks is safe, with 12 and 13 fathoms water, and 10 or 11 fathoms between them and 

the 2 rocky islets mentioned above, which shoals to 6 fathoms close to Hong-hai Island: 
Kin-ngao West point, forms the eastern extremity of the bay, and fronting it to the S. 
Eastward, there are 3 islands with rocks near them; the depths a little way outside of these 
islands are 10:and 11 fathoms, and they should not be approached under the latter depths. 
Kin-ngao East pomt, called also Sha-long-tow, situated about 4 leagues more to the east- 
ward, has ‘2 islets and a reef projecting from it, with 18 fathoms water within a mile of the 
outer islet ; and this pomt, is the western extremity of the bay Hie-che-tchin. The coast, in 
some places near the sea, is low and sandy, but betwixt Mirs Bay and this place, the country 
attland is generally high, with many hills of similar appearance to each other. Mostly all 
the hills and islands on the coast, have a steep, rocky, and sterile appearance, although some 

of them are crowned with verdure. 


Gensiteee = TY-SING-CHAM, or PEDRO BRANCO, in lat. 22° 193/N.., lon. 115° 7? E., or 49 

Brno. wiles eastward of the East end of Great Lema,f fronts the western part of Hong-hai Bay, 

being about 5 leagues to the 8. 5. Hastward of the other white reck srtuated in the entrance 
‘of ‘that bay. -When bearmng North, it appears separated into 2 rocks, and the summit is ofa 
‘white colour ; it ‘ts bold to approach, having 20 fathoms close to ‘the outside, and 19 or 18 fa- 

~thoms on the North ‘side, decreasing to 13 fathoms near the other White Rock (mentioned 
above) in the channel between them, which #s wide and safe. The depths ‘increase regularly 
m the offing, t© 40 fathoms about 10 or 11 leagues to the southward of Pedro Branco. 


Hiechetchin §=HIE-CHE-TCHIN BAY, or KHEE-SEAK BAY, formed en the Fast side-of Sha- 
long-tow Point, extends a considerable way inland to the northward, with depths of 7 to 5 
and 6 fathoms, and 3 or 34 fathoms at the upper part. It affords shelter from ‘West, and 
northerly winds, and from the N. E. monsoon; but is exposed ‘to S. E. .and ‘Southerly winds. 
Khee-seak City hes about 5 miles within the East point of the bay a little inland, and that 
point is fronted -by Toonp-cat Islet or Rock about a mile off, and Sy-cat or Khee-seak Rock 
about 3 miles to the S. 5S. Westward, having 12 fathoms water ‘between them. Khee-seak 

Islet is in lat. 22°43’ N, - | 
‘geo. siteof 2 rom hence, the coast extends about E. by N.34.N. 18 or 16 leagues to a point of land 
rust. With hills:‘and Sand-Downs, in lat. 22° 56’ N., lon. 116° 33’ E., ‘having a reef.and some islets 
projecting from it to N. Eastward, with 13 fathoms close to, and about a league to the west- 
ward of it, there is another islet. Several isles lie close to the coast betwixt the East point 
of Hie-che-tchin Bay, and a small hill near the sea, called BLACK MOUNT, situated 
about 7 leagnes to the eastward of that point, and 4 miles to the N. E. of another point 
frotited ‘by rocks, with a ‘fort and town on its western side, in Cup-chee Bay. Between 
Black Mount and the point of Sand-downs, the coast forms a bay with a large town in it, 
and 2 pagodas, with aumerous fishing'beats, where there is shelter only from northerly winds. 
The whole ofthis part of the coast, may be approached to-4 or 5 miles, ‘in:‘soundings ‘of 13 


and coast. 


*® This rock has sometimes been mistéken Yor Pedro Branco, ‘but.it bears.from the latter N.'N.'W, distant 16 
és. | 
+ By Lieutenant Ross, in his survey of this coast. 
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and 14 fathoms at that distance: the depths increase graduaily in the offing, to saa fathoms 
about.13 leagues to the S. ees of the bay last mentioned. 


_ CAPE GOOD HOPE, in lat. 23° 11’ N.,- bears N. E. from the point of Sand downs, Cape Goo 
distant 8 leagues, having on the West side of it Orinsis Bay, with anchorage in 6 or 7 fa~ sis bey, ana 
thoms, and shelter from N.E. winds. Between this bay and the point of Sand-downs, there caer? 
is a projecting part of the coast lined by reefs; with Tong-ly Fort and bay to the S. W., 
where a ship may occasionally anchor. This part of the coast, may be approached to 10 or 
11 fathoms; and Cape Good Hope to 8 or 9 fathoms, which is high, with low land around. 
To the N. Eastward of the Cape, there is said to be shelter from southerly winds in 5 or 6 : 
fathoms, between 2 islands surrounded with dangers. There is shelter under the West end 
of Great Lam-ock Island in 7 fathoms, with a small ne ger peaked island, having a high pa- 
= on it, bearing about West or Ww. +N, Hau- “kay pagod a N. 18° W., and Foun-kay 

own E. by N. 2 N., the outer Lam-ock Islands S. 70° E. distant 6 So here, a ship is 
sheltered fram N. E. and East winds. 


LAM-OCK ISLANDS (the outermost,) in lat. 23° 14’ N., lon. 117° 19’ E., are a group ee 
of low small isles, encompassed with extensive reefs, having 20 and 22 fathoms water Very eae 
near them on the outside. Their southern extremity bears East from Cape Good Hope mehense, 
about 11 leagues, and 5 leagues distant to the S. Eastward of Great Lamrock, wu is a si 
large island with 2 hills and some villages on it, situated near the main. | 


LAM-ON ISLANDS, another group aiailar to the former, and apparently wiieial 
with them by straggling rocks under water, he off the S. E. part of Great Lam-ock, and are 
sometimes called the western group of Lam-ock Islands. 

There is no passage for ships betwixt the coast and Great Lam-ock Island, but there j is @ 
channel betwixt it and the other groups in the offing, through which the ship Auspicious, 
passed in April, 1807, and had pretty regular soundings ; but care must be taken to avoid a 
reef of rocks even with the water’s edge, ne lies off the East ang of Great Lam-ock 
Island. 

A ship passing outside of all these islands in the night, should not come under 25 itioms 
for the soundings are not very regular close to them on the East side. 

To the northward of the outermost Lam-ock Islands, there is a deep bay, with 15 and 16 
fathoms water off its entrance, and 5 rocks about the size of a boat, lying nearly North and 
South of each other, which are distant about 4 leagues to the E. N. E. of Great Lam-ock ; 
there is also an island on each side of the point that forms the eastern extremity of the deep 
bay. About 5 leagues E.5. E. from this pot, and 4 leagues off shore, 2 islands called the Ge. int 
Brothers lie near each other, in lat. 23°30 N., lon. 117° 44’ E., with depths of 18 to 20 fa- 
thoms betwixt them and the point, and 23 or 24 fathoms outside. 


A SHIP bound to AMOY having rounded Lam-oek Islands, ‘cid the Brothers: should Geo. ste: of 


Chapel Island 


steer about N.. E. ie N. for Chapel o or Perforated Island, keeping ans 3 or 4 “a4 10'N. of and sabling 


ceived. With it-bearing N. by W. 41 sues, in 26 fathoms water, a remarkable mand hill” 
may be seen on the coast bearing about N. W. by N.; steer then to pass close to Chapel Is- 
land on either side, where the depth is 14 or 15 fathoms, if not too near the island and banks 
that le toward the main. From hence, steer northward for the entrance of the bay or. har- 
bour, keeping in 11 Gr. 12 fathoms, and Ou-su, a long island im the entrance will soon be 
seen, (called also Great Goeve) at each end of which, there is a rocky hill, and in the middie; 
a sandy bay. To the N.E. stands a pretty high rock, which may be passed on either ‘side, 


= 
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but it is preferable to pass about # or 1. mile to the eastward, in 16 fathoms water. From ° 
hence, the channel is perceived open, betwixt the Little Goeve (which hes to the northward 
of the Great 1) and 5 islands to the N. Eastward ; it is about 14 mile wide, with 12 to 14 
fathoms in mid channel, which is the best track. When through, steer N. W. by N. for 
the South-west part of Amoy Island, called also Hia-men-sou, and steer along it within 4 a 
mile distance, the soundings being very regular. The harbour is situated to the N. West- 
ward, clese to Amoy City, and easily discerned by the Junks or small vessels at anchor 
there, betwixt the city and the Island Co-long-sou, fronting it to the eastward. © 

‘On the South side of the bay, the eutrance of Chin-chin River is situated ; and outside, to 
the northward of the entrance, lies the large island, and town of Quemoy. The bay and 
harbour of Amoy are very safe for any number of ships, sheltered from all winds; but al- 
though it is the chief port of the province of Fokien, no Europe ships have been permitted 
to trade there for a considerable time. At present, it seems difficult for a ship touching 
here, to procure articles of any kind;* the. Mandarins are liable to feel the displeasure of 
government, if a discovery is made, that they have offered any encouragement to induce fo- 

. reign ships to visit the out-ports along the coast. 


Toetow. ~~ TOE-KOW, in lat. 24°48'N., distant about 11 or 12 leagues to the N. E. of the en- 
- trance of Amoy Harbour, is an open bay, exposed to N. E. and Easterly winds; the an- 
chorayve is within a mile of a reef of rocks bearing to the S. Westward, and a shoal bears 
from it S.by E. There is sometiines a demand for opiuin at this place, but there is diffi- 
culty in procuring the dollars for it, and the danger Is great, if a gale come from eastward 
whilst. a ship remains at anchor 1n the road; there being no room to work out to sea, she 
must trust to her ground tackle. About 3 miles to the N. E. of this place, there is another 
small bay, full of rocks and foul ground.. | 


Ckimctew . CHIN-CHEW BAY, in about lat. 24° 54! N.; lon. 118°40/ E., about 3 or 4 leagues to 
— the N. Eastward of Toe-kow, isa fine large bay, well sheltered from northerly and southerly 
winds, by the projecting points of land on-each side. From the outermost point, which 
forms the western side of the bay, a reef and sand bank stretches to a considerable distance, 
which should have a good birth in rounding the point. - Chin-chew Harbour and Town, are 
situated at the bottom of the bay, on the western side; the harbour is covered from the bay 
by a point of land, having on it a large square pagoda: on the other side of the point, may 
be seen the numerous masts of the Junks which are moored in the harbour. — 
ore To the N. Eastward of Chin-chew Bay, in about lat. 25° 0’ N., the LAM-YET Islands 
- commence, and these with other groups, form a great chain of islands stretching along the 
coast to the N. Eastward, many of them only rugzed rocks. There are safe channels be- 
twixt some of these groups of islands, and places of shelter inside of several of them. 


ge. steot = =TING-HOY HARBOUR, in lat. 26° 10’ N. lon. 119° 57’ E. is a safe anchorage, where 

Harboe, — thle Canton. was piloted into by a fisherman, on the 7ta of August, 1797; she anchored in 74 

fathoms blue mud, opposite to the town, entirely snrrounded by land. Here, she procured 

40 butts of water, and a few bullocks ; sailed on the 18th of August, for Macao, and arrived 

there on the 7thof September. After weighing from Ting-hoy Harbour, she steered between 

-E.S. E. and South in passing out amonst the islands which front the bay and harbaur, the 
soundings regular fiom:7 to 16 fathoms, soft ground. 


* The Canton, after losing her masts, rudder, and boats, ina Ty-foong, on the 2d of July, 1797, to the east- 
ward of Luconia, in lat 18°N., lon. 127° £., was drifted round to the northward of the Island Formosa; on the 
24th of August she anchored in 8 fathoms water at the entrance of Amoy Harbour, where she remained till the 
Sist. They could not get any supplies here, nor would the Mandarin forward a letter to Canton with 50 dollars 
paid down ; and what water they procured, was brought from the shore in a boat they had built on board. 
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- About 3 or 4 leagues South from Ting-hoy Point and Town, there is a rocky bank, some- 
times dry, situated about 2 leagues from Mey-hou-so Point, which forms the southern ex- 
treme of the bay. The depths in the channel, are trom 10 to 15 fathoms between the rocky 
bank and the island, and about the same, betwixt Mey-hou-so Point and the group of islands, 
situated abreast of it: between this group and the next islands to the northward, the passage 
is wide and safe, with a rocky islet bounding it on the North side, which having rounded, a 274° *4 
ship should steer westward for Ting-hoy Road, if bound there. This may be considered the 
best channel to pass through amongst the islands, into the bay, and it is about 4 leagues to 
the eastward of the road. ae: 
The river Chang falls into the bottom of this bay, and about 7 leagues up, stands the city 
of Fu-chew, or Hou-chew ; at the entrance of the river, there are several islands and banks, 
separated by narrow channels from each other, and a little inside of these banks, there is 6 
or 7 fathoms water. 3 
N. Easterly winds prevail on this part of the coast, generally during 9 months of the year, wings, wea- 
or from the beginning of September to June; when these winds blow strong, which often arose. 
happens, the weather becomes very thick with rain, rendering the navigation unpleasant and __ - 
hazardous, These N. Easterly winds, sometimes set in very early ; for the Eaton bound to 
Chusan, when off Amoy about the 4th of August, 1699, got N. E. winds, and with much 
labour, was 6 or 7 weeks getting from thence to Chusan : the Limpo at the same time, bound 
to the same port, was forced to cut away her main and mizen masts, and. bear away for 
Macao; and Captain Hosier, in August and September, 1700, could not gain his passage tu 
Chusan. | | : 
Small ships on this coast, ought to be guarded against any attack from the Chin-chew La- 
drones, who are often very numerous here, and on other parts of the coast, some of their 
Junks having 6 or 8 guns, and from 100 to 200 men. i 
The ship Ann, Captain John Churchman, from the Island Timor, bound to Canton River 
with a cargo of sandal-wood and wax, was boarded by the Chinese Ladrones near the Lema 
Islands in 1808, who killed the Captain, officers, and all the crew except 5 or 6 Lascars: of 
these, 3 reached Canton in February, 1810, and related the circumstance. , 


HEY-SAN, or BLACK ISLANDS, in lat. 28°53’ N. are a group of islands situated a Heys 
few miles distant from the coast opposite, and near them the depth is 22 fathoms. A ship “"” 
sailing from the islands off Ting-hoy Point toward the Hey-san group, should not borrow 
too near the coast in the night, on account of other islands scattered slong it in some places. 


QUE-SAN ISLANDS, are the next group to the northward, and distant 5 or 6 leagues Geo. site of 
from the main ; the S. Easternmost, called Pata-he-cock, or Table Island, is in lat. 29° 29” N. tau,” 
lon. 121° 52’ E. These are the southernmost islands of the Thusan cr Chusan Archipelago, 
and are those which ships steer to make, when coming from the South toward Chusan ; being tyme 
considerably detached from the others, and fronting the bay that leads to the southern or ve tem. 
best channel, they are easily known. To the westward of the Que-san group, there is near 
the main, an island with some islets or rocks contiguous, called the Bear and Cubs; and the 
nearest group to the N. W. of the Que-sans, is called the Whelps. Farther to the N. W. 
there are other groups of isles and rocks on the S. W. side of the channel, the most consi- 
derable of which is an island called the Buffalo’s Nose. At the N. W. part. of this island 
there is good anchorage in 10 fathoms, between it and the adjacent islands called the Plough- 
man, and the Calves, where ships bound to Chusan, ought to stop until a pilot is procured. 

H. M.S. Lion, at anchor here, in stiff clay bottom, was sheltered from all winds, with the : 
Ploughman bearing N. W. by N. and the North end of the Buffalo’s Nose N. E. by N., and 
procured bullocks, goats, and fowls, at moderate prices. | | 

There 1s a channel on each side of the Que-san Islands, leading to the bay, but there are 
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8 racks in the South channel, which require care in passing. One of these is a smal! rock 
covered at high water, bearing about S. W. by W. from Pats-he-cock, distant 4 leagues, 
which is avoided by keeping within 1 or 2 leagues of the Que-san Islands. The other rock, 
on which the Holderness struck, lies near these islands; when on it, the East end of the Buf- 
falo’s Nase bore about N.N. W., largest of the group called the Whelps N. N. W.2 W., 
bady of the southernmost small Que-san S. E.; peak in the centre of the second Que-san 
S. E. by E., 3 small rocks (of which 2 only are visible at high water) E.S. E.48., body of 
the third Que-san East, distant 14 or 14 mile, and the northernmost part of the Que-sans 
N.N.E. Betwixt this rock and the other to the S. W., the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms; 
close to the westward of the Whelp group, there is 5 fathoms, and 7 fathoms in the fair 
channel to the eastward. . 


LO-WANG, is a large island about 7 or 8 leagues to the northward of the Que-san 
group, between which and the East end of Chusan Island, there are several narrow channels 
that lead to the harbour, through amongst the islands of the Archipelago; but that to the 
southward of Lo-wang and its adjoining isles, having the Buffalo’s Nose and the Ploughman 
an the West side of it, is considered the best. Betwixt the West end of Lo-wang and the 
opposite low coast, the channel is contracted by islands, and separates into 3 passages ; that 
close to the West part of Lo-wang, is not $ miles wide, with depths of 100 and 120 fathoms 
in some parts. This passage is bounded on the West side by several small islands, and 1 
of considerable extent, called Foo-to-san, having 2 islands off its South end. The passage 
round these islands to the southward, has 7 and 8 fathoms water, which deepens to 50 and 
120 fathoms near the West point of Foo-to-san. The third, or land passage, is formed be- 
tween the island last mentioned, and the low land to the northward, which is partly covered on 
spring tides; and in it, the depths are from 14 to 24 fathoms. Being abreast of the Whelps, 
a NW. W. course leads fair through the channel toward the West end of Lo-wang, where 
it separates into the 3 passages described above ; and when through either of these, the chan- 
nel takes a N. E. direction to Kee-to Point, which is high, and distant 5 or 6 leagues. 
There is anchorage on either side of the land that forms this point, .about 3 or 4 miles to 
the southward of the point ; but off it, there is no ground at 100 fathoms, with strong eddies 
and a rapid tide betwixt it and an island and rock to the eastward, which may be passed 
either to the East or westward. 


CHUSAN HARBOUR, is 3 or 4 leagues to the northward of Kee-to Point, formed 
by numerous islands at the entrance, 1 of which, called Deer Island, lies well out, directly 
South from the city of Chusan, and bounds the entrance to the harbour on the N. E. side; 
the South side of it is bounded by an island called the Elephant, and the adjoming islands 
to the northward. There is a rock in the entrance of the harbour, on which the Hindostan 
struck, which is avoided by keeping Kee-to Point open with Deer Island; it ties off Sarah 
Galley Island which is small, and when on with the Flagstaff on Chusan Hill, a ship will be. 
abreast of the rock. | a | | | | 

The depths in the harbour are from 5 to 9 fathoms, where ships moor abreast of the city, 
surrounded by land, and sheltered from all winds. The city of Chusan ts m lat. about 30° 
26 N. lon. 121° 41’ E. or 21 leagues to the northward of the Que-san islands; it stands 
near the S. W. end of the island Chusan, which gives name to this extenstve Archipelago, 
and.is much larger than any of the others. The tides are very irregular amongst the islands, 
amd. although the water is of great depth in some places, there are several good harbours 
formed between the numerous islands, with moderate depths of water.. Outside of the 
islands, at a small distance, the depths are from 20 to $0 fathoms. 


THE FOLLOWING REMARKS, for sailing mto Chusan Harbour, taken from the 
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Northumberland’s journal, may probably be of use to any ship which hereafter visits that 


rt. _ 
na uly Ist, 1704, saw land bearing N. W.3.N. distant about 12 leagues, making in a high Remarts tor 
peak, and shortly after, saw land all round, with Pata-he-cock Island bearing as above; Chusan 
steered from W. to W.N. W., leaving it and the Que-san Islands on our larboard side, and 
a small island in mid-channel with a rock off it, on our starboard side. At 9 P. M. anchored 
in 64 fathoms, with the North point of the Buffalo’s Nose W.N. W. distant 5 miles. 

At 4 A.M. 2d. July, weighed with the wind at S.S. E., and steered N. W. till we 
brought the passage open, then edged in N. by W. North, and N. by E., keeping Lowang 
close aboard, leaving Gotto Island on the larboard, and Bird Island on the starboard side, 
having no ground 20 fathoms, until well over to Kee-to Pomt, had then 17, decreasing to 
11 fathoms, when at 11 A. M. anchored in 10 fathoms with Kee-to Point N.3E., Round- 
about Island N. by E. 4 E. distant 2 leagues. Finding the tides very strong, with fresh S. E. 
winds, shifted our birth nearer to the shore, and anchored again in 10 fathoms, with Kee-to 
Point N. N. E., and Round-about Island N.N. E. 4 E. distant 4 miles. 

July 4th. Having got permission from a War Junk, to proceed for Chusan, at 4 P.'M. 
weighed with the flood tide, and wind at S.S.E.; steered N.E. by N. and N. E. and 
passed between Kee-to Pomt and Round-about Island, keepmg the tsland close aboard, as 
the tide sets over toward the main, then steered for the West point of Deer Island, which 
kept open with Kee-to Point, to avoid a sunken rock, that hes in nmd-channel off Sarah 
Galley Island; but when the point of the island and the flagstaff on a hill of Chusen are in 
I, you are abreast of the mocks -When clear of it, hauled up for the outer harbour, and 
anchored in 10 fathoms between ‘Trumball and Sarah Galley Island, and moored wrth the 
best bower to the eastward, and the stream to the westward, the West point of Sarah Galley _ 
Island bearing 8. } W. Trumbal! Hill N. by W. 4 W. distant 3 a mile. : 

July 18th. The Manderin’s having returned to Chusan, (their absence being the cause of 
our delay) got permission to proceed mto the immer harbour, therefore, at 9 A. M. weighed 
with the flood, and a light breeze at North; kept close aboard of Macclesfield ¥sland, 
having no ground at 19 fathoms, but when we reached the point, found the ebb tide not 
made; stood then over to Gaardhouse Island, and. in mid-chame! had regular soundings 
8, 7, 6, 5, 44, and less 4 fathoms; judging we were near the middie ground, tacked, but 
gaining no ground, anehored in 71 fathoms between it and Macelesfield Point. When the 
tide made, weighed, and dropt down abreast of the factory, nroored on the ftood in 4 less — 

4 fathoms, with tle best bower to the westward, and the small bower to the eastward, with 
Guardhouse Island bearing W. by S., Factory House N. E., Tremball Hrfl S.S. E., Mac- 
clesfield Point S.S. W. : , 

Weighed from Chusan Harbour on the 4th of December, with a fresh breeze at N. W., but ana to depart 
the eddy tide drove us on the bank off Guardhouse Island, ran out a smalf anchor and haw-“"~ 
ser, and the flood tide making, hauled off into 7 fathoms, then’ made sail; steered S. S. E. 
and S.by E. keeping nearest the West side of the passage, also kept Kee-to Point and 
Roundabout Island open, to avoid the’ Macclesfield Rock, and passed between that point and 
the island. Here, found strong ripplings ; steered afterward more easterly for the S. E. pas- 

sage, and at noon was fairly in the opening steering'S. E., having a small round island, and 
a long low ragged island abreast of a deep bay on our larboard side, John Peek’s Island be- 
ing on our starboard side. 


NING-PO, or LIMPO, river’s entrance, is about 9 leagues to the westward of Chusan Ning.po 
Harbour ; there is a channel leading to it from Kee to Point, another from Chusan Har- contiguons 
bour, and the northern channel is between the coast and the northermost of the Chusan 
Archipelago, which also leads to Chusan Harbour. Close to the entrance of Ning-po River, 
there are some small islands, betwixt: which and the East point, lies the proper channel, hav- 
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ing from 3 to 34 fathoms on the bar at high water, and 5 to 6 fathoms inside. The city of 
Chin-hoy stands on the West side of the entrance, and Ning-po city about 5 or 6 leagues up 
the river. Since the year 1756, English ships have not traded to Chusan, or to Ning-po 
River ; but there is a considerable trade carried on by the Junks, from hence to the Japan 
Islands, distant about 3 or 4 days sail. From Ning-po River, the coast stretches about 8 
or 10 leagues N. westward to Han-chew Bay, a place of great trade. 


NANKIN, or KIAM-NIM, in lat. about 32° 5’ N. lon. 119° 0’ E., situated near the 
mouth of the river Kiam or Kiang, was formerly the seat of government, and a place of great 
trade, being the largest city in the Chinese Empire. The river is about a mile wide at the 
city, with deep water in it, and was formerly navigable by vessels of any size. The articles 
manufactured here, being generally of superior quality, a considerable trade continues to be 
carried on between it and other parts of the empire, chiefly by the inland navigation. 


TCHIN-SAN ISLANDS, in lat. 30° 20’ N.. lon. 122° 36’ E. are 2 small islands, 
situated to the eastward of the Chusan Archipelago, having soundings of 35 fathoms about 
6 leagues outside of them. To the N.N. E. of these, about 10 or 11 leagues, in lat. 30° 45’ 
N. there are 2 other islands, called Te-tchong, and Pa-tcha-san, with soundings of 30 fa- 
thoms about 5 or 6 leagues to the eastward ; and the soundings extend a great way out from 
this part of the coast, with strong tides or currents, veering all round the compass in 10 or 
12 hours. : = | 

A ship bound to the Yellow Sea, should steer about N. 4 E. and North from the islands 
last mentioned, until in lat. 33° N., to avoid the shoals off Kiang River, and the depth 
will decrease to 17 or 18 fathoms sandy bottom. From hence, the coarse is about N. by 
W. to pass mid-way between the coast of China and the S. W. extremity of Corea, into 
the entrance of the Yellow Sea; the same course leads directly toward Shan-tung Promon- 
tory, in soundings between 20 and 40 fathoms, shoaling to 15 and 12 fathoms, with over- 
falls near that head-land. 


SHAN-TUNG PROMONTORY, is the high eastern extremity of a long peninsula, 
projecting from the coast a great way to the eastward; the N.E. point of which, in 
lat. 37° 25’ N. lon. 122° 27’ E. is the easternmost land of China; and the South point in 
lat. 37° 0’ N. lon. 122° 23’ E. has an island about 4 or 5 miles to the S.W. with rocks 
between it and the main. From this point, the coast extends West and W. by S. about 20 
or 25 leagues, and then turning round to the S. Westward, forms a great bay ; at the South 
part of which, the Whang-ho, or Yellow River, falls into the sea. , , 


CAPE ZEU-OO-TAU, in lat. 37°36’ N., lon. 121°6’ E., bearing about W. by N., 22 
leagues distant from the N. E. point of Shan-tung Promontory, is a high steep headland, 
forming the northern extreme of the bay and harbour of Ki-san-seu: to the eastward of this 
cape, and fronting the bay, there is a group of high islands in lat. 37°40’ N. which are of 
considerable extent, with some reefs about them. ‘The channel is safe between this group 
and the land to the southward, and also between it and the cape to the westward: between 
Shang-tung Promontory and this place, the coast may, in sailing along, be approached to 13 
and 14 fathoms. Under the North point that forms Ki-san-seu Harbour, there is shelter 
from N. E. winds, by anchoring in 5 or 4 fathoms; and there is shelter in the southern ex- 
tremity of the harbour, mostly from all winds, but the depths there are only 33 and 3 fathoms. 


TEN-CHOO-FOO (CITY) in lat. 37°48’ N., lon. 120° 29’ E., bears about W. 20° N, 
from Cape Zeu-oo-tau, distant 12 leagues ; the coast between them contains some deep bays, 
and may be approached to 9 or 10 fathoms; here, the water is not so deep as it is farther 
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to the eastward. To the northward of Ten-choo-foo, the Mi-a-tau group of islands is situ- 
ated, separated from it by the Strait of Mi-a-tau, in which the soundings are rather irregular, 
between 5$ and 6, to 14 fathoms water. A reef projects from the S. Easternmost Mi-a-tau 
Island ; and from the point of land on the West side of Ten-choo-foo, a bank of sand stretches 
to the westward some distance : from hence to the Sha-loo-poo-tien Islands, the depths are. 
13 to 15 fathoms in the fair track, steering up the gulf of Pe-che-lee. 


SHA-LOO-POO-TIEN ISLANDS, distaut from Ten-choo-foo about 40 leagues shs icone 
W.N. W. 3.N. are a considerable group, extending in an easterly and westerly direction," """ 
with shoals connecting some of them. From abreast of the South side of these islands, the 
depths decrease gradually to 7 or 6 fathoms mud, about 5 leagues to the W.S. Westward, 
which is the anchorage oft the mouth of Pei-ho, or Pekin River. Here the Lion, of 64 ceo. site o 
guns, and the Hindostan anchored, with the embassy for Pekin, and made the lat. 38° 51’ N, rage off 
fon. by © D 118°?’ E., and 117° 50’ E. by chronometer. ee 

It may be observed, that the Yellow Sea, and the gulf of Tartary, formed betwixt the 
Japan Islands and the continent, are subject to thick fogs during the S. W. monsoon, ren- 
dering the navigation very unpleasant and hazardous; and there is much stormy weather in 


the N. E. monsoon. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING between CANTON RIVER 
and MANILLA BAY, in either MONSOON ; and to 
PULO AOR, and the STRAIT of BANCA, in the 

| N. £. MONSOON. a 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, for sailing to and from China, have been given in the 
2d Section under the tite CHINA SEA;; in addition to which, some brief directions may 
be useful, to such navigators as are unacquainted with this navigation.’ 

The Portuguese and Spanish ships, which trade between Macao and Manilla, sail back- To sat trom 
ward and forward in either monsoon. Departing from Macao Road in the 8. W. monsoon, Manilla, ia 
if bound to Manilla, take an opportunity when practicable, to sail when the wind veers to vnsou; 
S. E. or eastward, with which, steer S.S. W. and southward, and endeavour to get sound- 
ings on the Macclesfield Bank. The passage may then be considered secure, for unless the 
wind hang at South or S.S.E., you will be able to reach Manilla Bay without tacking, and | 
: it be at southward, steer to fall in with Goat Island, or the land on the South side of pens: 

at bay. | 

In ae N.E. monsoon, when bound to Manilla, work out by the Lema Channel, and 
endeavour to keep well to the eastward in crossing over for the N. W. part of Luconia about 
Cape Bolina, for a leeward current may be expected when the N. Easterly winds prevail. 
Having approached Cape Bolina or the coast near it, a good birth should be given to that 
Cape, on account of its contiguous shoals; and after passing it and the Sisters, the coast 
ought to be approached within 4 to 6 leagues, and the same distance preserved from it, will 
be proper until to the southward of the islets and rocks off Point Capones ; from thence, the 
coast should be kept a-board to Manilla Bay. 

The S. W. monsoon is favorable for sailing from Manilla to Macao, you may then steer end tore 
direct for the Grand Ladrone; and if the wind is steady at S. Westward, when the coast of coe in the 
China is approached, endeavour to make the Grand Tce bearing about N. by E. or © ” 
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North ; but if it incline to veer to North, or eastward, steer for the East end of the Great 
Lema, and proceed in by that channel. — 

Departing from Manilla Bay, and bound to Macao in the N. E. monsoon, coast along to 
Cape Bolina ; from thence, you may stretch off, if the wind permit a northerly course to be 
steered; but with the wind between N.E. and North, particularly in ships which sail indi€- 

‘ferently, it will be proper to work along the coast, or to keep near it, ull abreast of Cape 


- Bajadore, before they stand off for the coast of China. 


OUTER PASSAGE, from Macao toward Pulo Aor, by the Macclesfield Bank, 
should only be adopted in March and April: at the commencement of, and during the strength 
of the N. E. monsoon, the inner passage along the coast of Cochin-china is preferable. 

- Departing from Macao Road, if the outer passage is to be followed, keep within a me- 
derate distance of the West sides of Potoe and the adjoining islands; whea the wind blows 
strong, and hangs far to the eastward, there is generally « heavy sea upoa the beam, with 
a leeward current, rendering it necessary to steer about S.S. E. from the Grand Ladrone, to 
get soundings on the Macclestield Bank. With the wind at N. E. and moderate weather, 
a course 5. by E. 4 E. will generally carry you over the eastern part of that bank; but if 1° 
of lon. East of the Grand Ladrone is exceeded, the getting of soundings will be uncertain, 
for in such case, you will probably pass to the eastward of the bank. 

In November, or December, when strong gales and cloudy weather are sometimes of 


several days continuance, preventing observations from being obtained, soundings should be 


got if possible upon the Macclesfield Bank ; but if your situation is known correctly by chro- 
nometers, it can be of little utility to sound; for the bank being about 1° in extent from East 
to West, with various irregular depths on it, your exact position, gannat be elways ascer- 
tained by the soundings. From the Macclesfield Bank, the course is S. W. to Pulo Sapata, 
but from having soundings ow that bank, or being in its latitude, the best course to steer is 
S. W. 4 S. until in the parallel of Pulo Sapata ; and if then it is net seen, steer 5..W. by W. 
or W.S. W. till in 35 or 30 fathoms water. In dark blewing weather, when the true situa- 
tion of a ship is not ascertained by chronometer or otherwise, it would be dangerous to steer 
direct for Pulo Sapata, or to make it in the night: at such times, it is seldom seen in passing, 
for ships generally give it a wide birth, by keeping well to the eastward until they have crossed 
the parallel of lat. 10° N., and then they steer S. W. by W. or W.S. W. to get into sound- 
ings. Some ships steer S. W. by S. from the Macclesfield Bank, till nearly in the latitude 
of Pulo Sapata, and pass this island a great way to the eastward; but in steertng that course, 
a goed look out will be proper, in case of §. Easterly currents carrymg you in sight of some 
of the shoals that lie to the E. N. E. and eastward of Pulo Sapata. : 

Having got into lat. 10° N., steer between S. W. by W. and W.S. W. until in 35 fathoms 
water, then about S.S. W. 4 W., or S.S. W. 2 W., for Pulo Aor or Pulo Timoan ; observ- 
ing not to deepen above 30 or 3@ fathoms im crossing lat. 7° 6’ N., in order to avoid the caral 

ie discovered by the Charlotte, which has been mentioned under the description of Pulo 
ndore. 


INNER PASSAGE,* from Macao to Pulo Aor, should always be pursued early 


* This passage, was frequented by the Company's ships in early times, and constantly, by the homeward- 
bound shipe, aacatte ee ees ae : the Carolina, from England bound to China by Sunda and Banca Straits, 
went by the Inner Passage in May, 1683, and passed in sight of Hainan. : : 

The Fort St. David, fwors China, in December, 1758, proveasded by it, and saw the island Finhosa, afterward 
made the coast of Cochin-china in lat. 18° N., and between Holland’s Bank and Pulo Cescer de Terre. 

The Inner Passage, however preferable to the other, had been relinquished for a long period by English navi- 
gators, until several ships having suffered damage, and some foundered with their crews, by hauling up for the 
Meeclosfield Bank after leaving the Grand Ladrone; the nner Passage was again resorted to, by a few expe- 

about 9@ years ago, and since the limits of the Paracels have been ascertained, it is now 
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‘in the season, and during the atrength of the N. E. monsoon; it is more direct than the other, 
and when blowing strong, t ease is afforded to ships deeply laden, by steering from the 
Grand Ladrone directly before the wind. 

To proceed by this passage, a S.S. W. 3 W. course steered direct from Potoe, or from the 
Grand Ladrone, will carry you fair between the Taya Islands and St. Esprit Bank ; and the 
same course continued, will carry you in the proper channel to the westward of the Paracel 
Shoals. The North shoal bears 5. 24° W. from the Grand Ladrone, distant 108 leagues, 
and if sights are obtained for chronometers, the course may be regulated accordingly; a 
S.S.W. 4 W. course will place you about 2° 50’ or 3° West of Grand Ladrone ni lat. 
17°N., which is well to the westward of the North shoal, it being 2° 16’ West of that island. 

If dark weather deprive you of observations, the ship will generally be to the westward of 
the account; for the current which sets strong to the westward close along the coast of China, 
continues outside with an abated velocity, seldom exceeding 15 or 20 miles in 24 hours. 
Betwixt the northern extremity of the Paracels and the island Hainan, the current sets 
mostly about W.S. W., particularly if the wind is at E. N. Eastward ; and ite velocity is re- 
gulated by the prevailing wind : with moderate breezes, about 15 miles of westerly set, may 
be expected daily in the track from the Grand Ladrone toward the coast of Cochin-china, 
but if strong gales are experienced, the current will probably run about 1 mile per hour to 
the westward, or rather more, at times. | 

If the current is found to set strong to the westward, a course between S. S.-W. and S.S. W. 
3 W. may be pursued, but not more southerly until in lat. 17°N., and fairly entered the chan 
nel to the westward of the shoals. When in this latitude, and 3° West of Grand Ladrone 
by chronometers, or by account, a course about S. 4 W. or S. by W. may be steered, to make 
the coast about Cape Varela. With clear weather, and the wind steady at N. E. or N.N.E., song tne 
Pulo Canton may be approached, or any part of the land to the southward of that island may cinchin. 
be made, and coasted along at a moderate distance; but with thick weather, and the wind 
inclining from the eastward, it 1s prudent not to haul close in for the coast until abreast of 
Cape Varela, in case of eae into the deep bay of Phuyen to the northward of that cape. 
If the conical mountain at the North part of this bay is discerned, it may be useful as a mark 
to point out the distance from Cape Vasela, if night is approachimg, or the funnel on the 
Cape Mountain be obscured by clouds. 

When to the southward of lat. 15° N., the current near the land, begins to set strong to 
the southward ; from lat. 144° to 114° N., it frequently sets to the southward along the coast 
during the strength of the N. E. monsoon, at the rate of 40, or 50, and sometimes 60 mifes 
in 24 hours; but it is not always so strong, and becomes weaker beyond these limits. __ 

If the land has not been seen prior to reaching Cape Varela, it should then be approached; 
and kept within the distance of 4 or 51 3: from abreast of the Cape at the distance of 3 
to 5 miles, « course steered South or S. 4 E., leads fair from point to point for 6 or 8 leagues; 
but m the night, steer South from the cape until about 9 leagues from it, to give a birth to 
Pyramid Island, and the others around. This island will be seen in passing a few miles out: 
side of it in the night, if the weather is clear, and may be known by its conical appearatice ; 
from hence the course is 3.4 W. to pass near the Water Islands, situated about 7 leagues 

farther to the southward, which may also be perceived in passing. Being thus far advanced, 
Mf the Jand appear to be distant more than 4 leagues, steer 3S. by W. or rather more westerly, — 
to get a good sight of the high oblong mountain over Cape Varela False; which in coming 
from the northward, may be distinguished in the night from the othér prominent parts of 

laad, by its great magnitude, high appearance, and sloping down toward the sea with a 
gentle declivity. a ae 

If you intend to keep along the coast and pass to the westward of Holland’s Bank, from 
abreast of the southern part of the high land of Cape Varela False, a 3.3. W. or 8.9. W. 
4 W. course must be steered across the bay of Padaran; for here, the current diverges from 
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the line of the coast:to S.S. Eastward, and is liable to carry a ship off the land; which, in 
such case, she would find it difficult to regain. Soundings of 40 to 50 fathoms will be got. 
when crossing the bay of Padaran, if not too far out: steering across the bay about S. S. W. 
to S.S. W. 4 W. in the night, Cape Padaran will soon.be perceived nearly a-head, or a little 
on the starboard bow, and cannot be mistaken; for the land in the bottom of the bay, is not 
discernible in the night. poe 
When the cape is seen, steer toward it, which pass at 1 to 2 rs distance: from this 

situation, a S. W. by W. course will carry you about the same distance outside of Pulo 
Ceicer de Terre; but if Cape Padaran is only about 1 or 2 miles distant when abreast, a 
S. W. course will be required to pass at a few miles distance outside of Pulo Ceicer de Terre. 
Having passed this island in day-light, from 1 to 24 leagues distance, steer about S. W. by 
W.., and bring it to bear N. by E. 4 E. before loosing sight of it from the deck; steer then 
S. W. by S. about 6 or 7 leagues, which will carry you clear to the westward of the Hol- 
land’s Bank, and afterward steer S.S. W. 4 W. direct for Pulo Aor. | | 

In the night, if the weather is clear, you may pass through the channel with safety, when 
the gap of Padaran can be discerned. In such case, from being 3, 4, or 5 miles off Cape 
Padaran, steer between S. W. and S. W. by W. until the gap is open: when it bears N. by 
E., Pulo Ceicer de Terre is coming on with it, and if the water shoals to 10 or 11 fathoms, 
edge out a little to the southward; for the island is low, and should not be approached so 
close as to see it in the night, particularly as the soundings are irregular in this part of the 
channel, and not a sufficient guide. When the gap of Padaran is brought to bear N. by E. — 
4 E., Pulo Ceicer de Terre is on with it, steer then between S. W. and S. W. by S. 6 or 7 
leagues, to clear the West end of Holland’s Bank, and afterward S.S. W. 4 W. for Pulo Aor. 

“Should the night become very dark, when abreast of, and near Padaran Cape, so as to 
obscure the land and the gap ; a course steered between S. W. 3 W. and S. W.4S. will be 


proper till about 12 or 13 leagues distance from the cape ; sareanen to haul off from Pulo 


Ceicer de Terre or the coast, if the water shoal to 11 fathoms; and not to deepen above 21 
or 20 fathoms toward Holland’s Bank. From the West end of this bank, the nearest part of 
Britto’s Bank is distant about 14 or 15 leagues in a W.S. W. direction, by which, a wide 
channel is afforded for passing between them in the night. Keeping in 16 to 18 fathoms, is 
a good track from Pulo Ceicer de Terre until about 5 or 6 leagues past it; or being 12 or 13. 


. leagues to the S. Westward of Cape Padaran, a S. W. by S. course may then be steered for 
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_ 2 or 3 Jeagues farther, to be certain of giving the West end of Holland’s Bank a good birth. 


Do not deepen above 21 fathoms until clear of it, nor decrease the depth under 18 fathoms 
toward Britto’s Bank, if you run far to the westward: from 21 to 19 fathoms are good depths 
in the channel between these banks, and having rounded the West end of the former in 20 
and 21 fathoms, the direct course is S.S. W. 4 W. for Pulo Aor. | 

The passage between Pulo Ceicer de Terre and Holland’s Bank, can only be followed in 
day-light by persons unacquainted, which has obliged many ships to heave to, off Cape Va- 
rela False in the night, in order to pass through the channel with day-light; by which they 
laboured greatly, when blowing strong with a heavy sca, exclusive of loss of time. The 
route outside of Pulo Ceicer de Mer and Pulo Sapata, is therefore, now justly preferred to 
the inside passage in the night, and even in the day by the generality of navigators. 

If in the- early part of the night, you be near the high land of Cape Varela False, with 
dark blowing weather, rendering it unpleasant to heave to, or to run for the channel between 
Holland’s Bank and Pulo Ceicer de Terre, steer about South, or S. 4 E., to pass to the east- 
ward of Pulo Ceicer de Mer and Pulo Sapata on the following morning; or if the weather 
is dark, steer rather more to S.S. Eastward, to give a wide birth to these islands in passing. 
Or in clear weather, you may pass near the East side of Pulo Ceicer de Mer, and then steer 
S. Westward between it and the Great Catwick, as circumstances require ; or occasionally 
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between the Great and Little Catwicks, if care be taken to give a birth to the reef said to 
lie nearly in mid-channel betwixt these islands. From hence, steer direct for Pulo Aor. 

When near the latitude of Pulo Timoan in thick weather, keep in 32 or 33 fathoms water, 
which will carry you to the eastward of that island, and diectly toward Pulo Aor, which 
has been already mentioned in the description of those islands: as they are sometimes enve- 
loped in clouds of vapour, or dark haze, care must be taken not to run upon thein in_ the 
night. Near the Anambas, and to the northward of them, the depths are generally between 
40 and 50 fathoms to lat. 5° or 53° N., decreasing on the West side of the channel, to 35 
and 30 fathoms near the meridian of Pulo Timoan. - | 

Having passed on the East side of Pulo Aor, at 2, 3, or 4 leagues distance ; if bound to 1% proceea 
Banca Strait, steer §.S.E. 3 E. or S.S. E., according as the prevailing winds and current Ac, 
require, to pass outside of the Dogger Banks. They will be avoided by not coming under 
24 fathoms in crossing from lat. 0°45’ to 0°30’ N.; and after clearing them, steer about 
S.S. W. to cross the equator in 20 fathoms: the same course continued, will carry you 
about 4 or 5 leagues off the East point of Lingin, if there is no oblique current; but, be 
cautious that a westerly current (which sometimes prevails) do not set you upon the Iichester 
Shoals, situated to the southward of that point. 

From abreast of the East point of Lingin at 5 leagues distance, the course is about 
S.S. W. 4 W. to pass between Pulo Taya and the Seven Islands ; but if the East point of © 
the former is passed at a great distance, a S. Westerly course may be requisite to effect. that 
purpose. Having passed through between Pulo Taya and the Seven Islands, the course is 
S. by W. toward Batacarang Point, forming the West side of the entrance of Banca Strait ; to the ew 
and this point ought to be approached to 64 or 7 fathoms, to avoid the Frederic Hendric ganca strait. 
Rocks. Conform then, to the directions already given, for Satling from the northward, 


through the Struits of Banca and Sunda. 


DIRECTIONS for SATLING to CANTON RIVER, also to, 
and from MANILLA, by the OUTER PASSAGE. 


SHOALS IN THE S. EASTERN PART OF THE CHINA SEA, AND NEAR THE 
PALAWAN PASSAGE, AND THE ISLAND PALAWAN. 


WHEN THE S. W. MONSOON, is set fairly in, ships bound to Canton River ought pirections 
to proceed by the Outer Passage. After having passed near Pulo Aor, on the East side, an trom Pato 
N.N.E.4 E. course would carry a ship direct toward Pulo Sapata, were it not for anionRriver, 
easterly current setting frequently out of the gulf of Siam, which generally leads ships several Pusage. 
leagues to the eastward of Pulo Sapata, when that course has been pursued from Pulo Aor. 

To avoid passing near the Charlotte’s Bank in lat. 7° 6’ N., it may be proper in a large ship, 
to steer from Pulo Aor N. N. E. until in that latitude, and from thence N. E. by N. to see 
Pulo Sapata ; but if sights are not obtained for chronometers, the approach to this island 
will be known by the soundings, already described under the articles Pulo Condore and 
Great Catwick. | 

_ Having passed to the eastward of Pulo Sapata, at 4 to 6 or 7 leagues distance, the course 
is N. E. 3.N. to get soundings on the middle of the Macclesfield Bank ; and in this track 
also, a set to the eastward is often experienced in the S.W. monsoon. From having sound- 
ings on the eastern part of that bank, the course is N. by W. to the Grand Ladrone, which 

| | Ss 
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a ship ought to endeavour to make bearing about North or N. by E. if the wind be steady, 
and blowing strong at S. W. or southward. It is improper in any season, to fall in with the 
land to the westward about St. John’s. 

Ships which pass Pulo Sapata after the middle of September, should keep well to the 
eastward after they are in lat. 12° or 13° N. being then to the northward of the shoals ; for 
as they advance to the northward, N. E. or E. N. E. winds may be expected. With these 
winds they ought to make long stretches to the northward ; and short tacks must be made to 
the eastward at times, when the shifts of wind are favorable, to keep up the easting. In Oc- 
tober, a ship ought to endeavour to get near the coast of Luconia, and until she have passed 
to the northward of Cape Bolina, she should not stretch off for the China coast; and great 
caution is required, when crossing the latitude of the Pratas Shoal. 


Toailte = IF BOUND TO MANILLA, steer from Pulo Sapata N. I. but not more easterly 
until in lat. 12° or 123° N. on account of the numerous shoals to the eastward of that island; 
because they extend to about lat. 11°40’ or 11°45'N. the northernmost bearing about 
E. N. E. or E. N. E.4.N. from Pulo Sapata. Having got into lat. 12° 30'N. a direct 
course may be steered, to make Goat Island and Luban, situated about 12 or 13 leagues to 
the S. Westward of the entrance of Manilla Bay ; and after passing Goat Island to the north- 
ward at 3 or 4 leagues distance, steer direct for the Island Mariveles or Corregidor, which 
bears from Goat Island N. E. 3 E. distant about 15 leagues. It lies in the entrance of 
Manilla Bay, rather nearest the North shore, is pretty high, of considerable size, having at 
the West part fresh water under a steep cliff; but the landing is inconvenient, upon a ston 
beach. On both sides of the entrance of the bay, the land is high, and on the North side 
near!y fronting Corregidor, lies Mariveles Bay, about 1 mile wide and 14 mile deep, with 
good anchorage, sheltered from all but S. E. and S.S. E. winds: ships of any size may moor 
here, and procure excellent water. Rocky islets project 1 mile off the 8S. W. point of the 
entrance, which are called the Peurcos, or Hogs: ships may anchor in 17 fathoms with the 
village bearing N. W. by W. or they may run farther into the bay if necessary ; the bottom 
being good holding ground, and the anchorage safe. This is a convenient place for ships to 
touch at, when in want of wood and water, the former being an expensive article at Manilla. 


FORTUNE ISLAND, bearing S. by W.4 W. about 5 leagues from Corregidor, is 
small, high, and rocky ; leave it about 3 leagues on the starboard side, and soundings of 50 
to 40 fathoms will be got when within 24 or 2 leagues of the latter, decreasing gradually to 
27 or 26 fathoms about 2 miles to the westward of it. Pulo Cavallo, a rock like a sail, 
bears from Corregidor S. E. by S. distant 2 miles, and the islet Fraile, is about the same dis- 
tance from Pulo Cavallo toward the South shore. Pulo Cavallo is steep to, with soundings 
of 20 to 17 fathoms between it and the shore, and from 20 to 24 fathoms between it and 
the island Corregidor, there being no hidden danger. ‘The Nun, or Haycock, another pretty 
high rock, bears from Corregidor W. 3S. about 21 miles, with 27 fathoms water within 4 
mile of itall round. The soundings from it decrease regularly to 20 fathoms within } mile of 
the North shore: and deepen to 29 or 30 fathoms near the N. W. part of Corregidor, close 
to which, there is a perforated ruck. 

Betwixt Corregidor and the North shore, the depths are 50 and 48 fathoms within 2 mile 
of the island, 26 fathoms in mid channel, decreasing quickly to 16 or 15 fathoms stony 
ground, within + mile of the North shore. 

nud Into the When about 2 leagues to the westward of Corregidor, steer for it; with a fair wind, the 
common, passage is between it and the Haycock, afterward on the North side of Corregidor. 
From heuge to Manilla, the course is E.N.E. 4 .N. distance 11 leagues, and to Cavité E. 
by N.4N. 8 or 9 leagues. St. Nicholas Shoal, situated on the eastern side of the passage, 
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is much in the way, having only 11 feet water on its outer edge, with the N. W. part of Cor- 
regidor bearing W. 13°S., and Cavité Church E 17° N.; within a ship’s length of it to the 
N. W. there are 13 and 15 fathoms water, the soundings being no guide in approaching it, 
because the bank is so steep. The mark to avoid this shoal, is to keep the Haycock open 
with the North or N. W. part of Corregidor bearing W.S. W. until the steeple of Cavité 
Church bear East, and a remarkable hummock W. N. W. 4N., which stands close to the 
sea, upon a point of land on the North shore: being then clear of St. Nicholas Shoal, steer 
for Cavité or Manilla, at discretion. 

In the fair channel between the shoal and North shore, the depths are 17 and 18 fathoms, 
decreasing gradually toward that shore to 5 and 4 fathoms; and in steering eastward, the 
depths also decrease regularly to 5 fathoms off Cavité, where ships anchor about a large 
mile off shore in that depth, the bottom all stiff mud. 3 

When the wind is blowing at eastward, out of the bay, the current runs out through the 
North Channel to the westward ; it is therefore, proper, at such times to adopt the channel 
between Corregidor and the South shore, it having more room to work to windward, and no 
hidden danger. To enter the bay by this channel, caution is requisite’ when you come 
abreast of the easternmost high land on the South shore, which bears S. E. 3 E. from Cor- 
regidor; for the tail of St. Nicholas Shoal trends away gradually toward this high land, and 
the water may shoal suddenly in approaching it, from 12 to 7, or 6 fathoms rocky ground. 
Therefore, come not under 12 or 13 fathoms, nor under 15 or 16 fathoms when farther to 
the eastward, and keep the Haycock then open with the North part of the Corregidor; 
from 15 fathoms water, the next cast may be 7, and then 4 fathoms on the verge of St. 
Nicholas Shoal, when the Haycock is shut in with the Corregidor. | 

Within $ a mile of the East part of Corregidor, there is 22 or 23 fathoms, and when it 
can be rounded, stand over for, and work along the North shore, which has 15 or 16 fa- 
thoms within a 4 mile of it, and 10 or 12 fathoms about a cable’s length off; although im 
some places, the water shoals suddenly from 15, to 10, 7, and 5 fathoms, there is no invi- 
sible danger; and when past the Corregidor, the North shore has good anchorage over a 
‘ sandy bottom. Farther to the North and eastward, this shore becomes more flat, the 
soundings decreasing regularly from 10 to 8, 6, 5, 4, and 3 fathoms close in shore. 

The tides in Manilla Bay are irregular ; with an easterly wind, the ebb runs out 18 hours ™* 
together, betwixt Corregidor and the North shore, pretty strong; the flood, about 6 hours to 
- the eastward, sometimes weak, at other times with considerable strength: the perpendicular 
rise is about 3 feet. 


CAVITE, in lat. 14°29’ N. is the port and marine arsenal of Manilla, where the ships ©*v'- 
are built, and those hove down that want repairs, having excellent conveniences for that pur- 
pose. It is well fortified, situated on a low point of land, which forms a good harbour or | 
cove ; the deepest water in it, is 6 or 7 fathoms soft mud, with good shelter from West and 
S. W. winds. As the water in the wells here is brackish, the inhabitants are supplied with 
fresh water from the river by Old Cavite. : 

The course from Cavité to Manilla is N. N. I. 4 E. about 3 leagues, and from the former, 
the depths increase regularly to 8 or 9 fathoms about mid-way, then gradually decrease to 
44 or 4 fathoms off Manilla. With a turning wind between them, a ship may approach the 
shore to 5 or 43 fathoms, the bank fronting it being very flat, composed of soft mud. 

A good birth to anchor in Manilla Road, is in 5 fathoms water, about a mile off, with the Anchorage at 
North Bastion N. 374° E. the S. W. Bastion E.20°N. the Cupola E. 37° N. and the 

fishing stakes at the river's mouth N. 18° E. Large ships generally anchor in Cavité 
Harbour. | 


MANILLA CITY, capital of Luzon, 1 of the largest of the Philippine Islands, and the ceo. nite. 
| Ss 2 
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seat of the Spanish government in the East, is situated in lat. 14° 36’ N. lon. 121° 23/E, 
by an observation of Jupiter’s satellite, corroborated by chronometers.* It is large, and 
convenient for trade, the country adjacent producing excellent indigo, sugar, tobacco, hemp 
for cordage, &c.; but the inhabitants around are indolent, and will not cultivate the ground 
to rear these articles, unless an agreement is previously made with them, and money paid in 
advance. Some trade is carried on with China, Batavia, and with several of the Philippine 
Islands; but the chief dependance of this place, is on the trade to Acapulco, carried on in 2 
or 3 ships, which sail in March or April from that place, and arrive at Manilla in August 
or September, although not always regular.f : 

During the months of June, July, and August, the air of Manilla is rendered impure, 
by noxious exhalations arising from the swampy land around ; and the weather being sultry, 
with much rain at times, febrile complaints are then liable to appear. 

Firewood is scarce here, ‘and at Cavité, it being brought from the interior. Ships moored 
in the road, may water expeditiously, by sending their boats into the river as far as the 
bridge, where the water is very good. 


ees DEPARTING from MANILLA, if bound to the straits of Banca or Malacca, the 

from Manilla N’. E. monsoon is the proper season; and in sailing out of the bay, conform to the direc- 
tions given for entering it, and to the marks for avoiding St. Nicholas Shoal. Having 
cleared the bay, steer W. by S. until in lat. 12° N. and 9° W. from Goat Island by 
chronometer : if the longitude is not ascertained by chronometer or by lunar observations, 
do not come to the southward of lat. 12° N. until 9° of West meridian distance has been 
made from Goat Island. From this situation, steer S. W. for Pulo Sapata, observing that 
a westerly current in this season, is liable to carry a ship a-head of the reckoning: if on the 
contrary, Pulo Sapata is not seen when in its latitude, steer S. W. by W. or W.S.W. to 
get into soundings, then §.S. W. 4 W. for Pulo Aor; agreeably to the preceding directions 
given in the last Section, for sailing by the Outer Passage from Macao to Pulo Aor. 


Shoalsinthe THE ARCHIPELAGO, of sand banks, rocks or reefs, above and under water, situated 

ve Chinasea. between the Coast of Palawan and Pulo Sapata, is so extensive, and the dangers that form it 
so numerous, that there can be little utility in entering into a minute description of them, 
for they ought to be avoided by all navigators. No ship can enter within the limits of this 
dangerous archipelago, without getting embarrassed with, or seeing several of the shoals; 
and there are strong currents, or irregular tides among them, rendering a ship’s place very 
uncertain when observations cannot be obtained; and the rise and fall of the tide is con- 
siderable amongst the shoals, during the springs. Although some ships have passed through 
amongst them with difficulty and risk, others have struck upon, or Jost their anchors among 
the extensive coral flats; and the Fanny, and Betsey were recently wrecked,. nearly in the 
middle of the archipelago. It seems, therefore, only necessary to describe briefly, the eate- 
rtor limits of those dangers. | 


From the West coast of Palawan, the shoals extend N. W. and westward, to within about 


* This is the lon. of Manilla, as determined by Lieut. Ross, in the Company’s surveying ship Discovery, and 
he made it 12° 1’ E. of Pulo Sapata by chronometers. The French circumnavigator La Perouse, made the lon- 
gitude of Manilla, about 3 miles farther East than Lieut. Ross; but Mon. Gentil made it in lon. 1200 512’ E. 
which was long thought to be its true longitude. Don J. Vernacci, made it in lon. 120° 55° East of Green- 
wich, so that its true longitude seems not yet determined. 

+ These Galloons do not sail together, nor exactly at stated periods from Manilla, but generally in July or 
August ; they sometimes go round the North end of Luconia, at other times through the Straits of Manilla, or 
St. Bernardino, and arrive at Acapulco about Christmas, or generally between the early part of November and 
middle of January. They sometimes arrive at Manilla in July, and generally make the island Samar about Cape 
Spirito Santo, then come in by the Strait of St. Bernardino, 
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3° of the meridian of Pulo Sapata, as the West London Shoal, appears to be the westernmost 
danger. 

Between several of them, there are channels from 6 or 8, to 15 leagues wide ; and between 
the outer shoals off Palawan, and those which lie within 5 or 6 leagues of that island, there 
is a channel about 8 or 9 leagues wide. In these channels, and close to the outer reefs, 
there are no soundings. 


' 


EASTERNMOST known danger is a reef of breakers in lat. 10° 49! N. lon. 117° 10/ Geo. site of 
E., distant about 30 leagues from the coast of Palawan, seen in 1803, by the brig Penn- limit, 
sylvania. About 15 leagues farther eastward, in lat. 10° 57’ N. lon. about 117° 53’ E. 
there is a bank of coral and white sand, extending about a mile East and West, and 3 mile 


broad, with soundings on it from 8 to 11 fathoms, discovered by the Sea Horse in 1776. 


NORTHERNMOST DANGERS,* are 2 sand banks or low sandy isles, with a tree norter 
on the northernmost of them, situated in lat. 11° 29’ N., lon. 114° 20'.E. the other to the "”” 
S. W. of it, about 24 or 3 leagues distance: they were seen by the South Sea Castle in 
1762, and although she made them only 4° East meridian distance from Pulo Sapata, 
they are probably upward of 5° from that island, as may be inferred from the examination 
of this part by Lieutenant Ross. About mid way, nearly in a direct line between these and 
the easternmost danger mentioned above, lies a low isle in lat 11° 1’ N. surrounded with 
breakers, and having a reef projecting to the N. eastward, which has been seen by several 
ships. 


N. WESTERNMOST DANGERS, are 2 isles, with reefs at each extremity, in lat N. Westen 
11° 27’ N. lon. 114° 29’ E., the whole extending nearly N.E. and 8. W. about 7 or 8 
miles. : 

An island, in lat. 11° 8’ N. lon. 114° 18’ E., about 6 leagues to the southward of the 
above, having a sand bank 5 miles to the West, and a reef projecting 5 miles to the 
eastward. 

Another island in lat. 10° 44’ N. lon. 114° 26’ E. with a sand bank 5 miles to the N. W. 
and several detached shoals extending about 34 leagues to the Eastand E. N. E of the island. 

A reef in lat. 10° 15’ N. lon. 113° 40’ E.; and about 5 leagues S. Eastward of it, Dis- 
covery’s Reef, some of the rocks above water, extending from lat. 10° 0’ to 10° 8’ N. lon. 
113° 50’ E., from which Lieutenant Ross had a narrow escape in the Discovery; and a 
third reef lies about 4 leagues East from the latter. 


WEST LONDON REEF, in lat. 8° 55’ N. lon. 112° 0’ E., with other smaller reefs Westent 0 oe 
stretching 3 leagues E. N. Eastward. : | S. Weste 


EAST LONDON REEF, in lat. 8° 48’ E. lon. 112° 24° E. extends above 2 leagues 
in an easterly direction. These 2 reefs were seen by the London in 1786, and afterward by 
several ships; and the West London Reef, ts thought to be the nearest danger to Pulo 
Sapata, as Lieutenants Ross and Maughan, in- their examination of the above-mentioned 
dangers, have not been able to discover any others farther to the westward, although many - 
traverses were made for this purpose, between these shoals and Pulo Sapata. 


STAGS SHOAL, the North-end, in lat. 8° 24’ N. lon. 112° 57’ E., was seen by ‘the 


* The South Sea Castle made them in lat. 11° 40’ N., but these Northernmost Dangers, from the examina- 
tion of them in 1814, by Lieut. Ross, extend from lat. 11° 28’ 36”N. lon. 1149 24 E to lat. 11° 219 N. Jon. 
334° 163’ E. The Hainan fishermen, visit the islands and shoals in this part of the China Sea, in March and 
April to fish, as well as those of the Paracels. 
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brig Amboina, Capt. Trinder, on the 7th of September, 1802, and named by him from the 
reseinblance of the rocks to the horns of a stag. No soundings were obtained at 80 fathoms 
within 3 a mile of the north-end of the shoal, which extended S. E. and 8.58. W. in form of 
a triangle, with rocks above water, and breakers on various parts, the intermediate space 
apparently very shoal, and the southern extremity could not be discerned from the mast head. 
The above shoal is situated nearly midway between the easternmost shoal seen by the 
London, and that seen by the Walpole and other ships, and seems to be another addition 
to the multitude of shoals which occupy the South-eastern part of the China Sea. The Am- 
boina brig saw another sand-bank and rocks above water, in lat. 7° 51’ N.; lon. 113° 6 E. 


soathern SOUTHERNMOST DANGERS, of this archipelago, are in about lat. 7° 20'N., 
nd extending from lon. 113° to 115° E., and about 16 leagues to the northward. Within these 
limits, there are several large reefs with high breakers ; also extensive shoal coral flats, hav- 


ing only 4 or 5 fathoms, and probably less water, in some parts, with gaps of no ground 
between them. 


INVESTIGATOR’S SHOAL, examined by the Company’s surveying ship of this 
name in 1813, appears to be 1 of the N. Easternmost, and most extensive of the last 
mentioned Dangers; its western point being in lat. 8° 5’ N. lon. 114° 35’ E. and its eastern 


extremity in lat. 8° 10‘ N. lon. 114° 51’ E. and it is about 4 miles in breadth north and 
south. 


Prince of == PRINCE OF WALES BANK was not known to have less than 10 fathoms water on 
it, until the fleet under convoy of H. M.S. Grampus, got upon it, on the 20th of October, 
1810; and by mean of the observations and chronometers of the fleet, it was found to ex- 
tend from lat. 8° 3’ N. to 8° 13’ N. lon. 110° 24/ E. to 110° 34’ E. The soundings got 
in crossing over the bank, were in general from 12 to 30 or 40 fathoms coral, and the 
Grampus had 9 and 10 fathoms for a considerable time ; but the Bombay, got suddenly 
from 45 fathoms no ground, into 54 fathoms upon the southern part of the bank, then 
wore. ‘The coral rocks continued visible along-side, for about + of an hour afterward, with 
overfalls from 54 to 12 fathoms, but the water soon deepened to 50 and 60 fathoms no 
ground, in steering to the N. Westward. 

The reflection from the white coral appeared very conspicuous in several places, and as 
the Bombay had only 54 fathoms water on some of the rocky patches, probably there may 
be less on others, consequently this bank may prove dangerous to large ships, if they cross 
over it when the sea is running high; it ought therefore to be avoided by all the Company's 
ships, which from being late in the season, may have occasion to cross over from the common 
track toward the Palawan Passage. Lieut. Ross, got into 15 fathoms water on the South 
part of this bank, on the 8th of May, 1811, and made the lat. 8° 5’ N. lon. 110° 27’ E. or 

- 1° 95’ East of Pulo Sapata by chronometers. 

@tber shoals. Between the S. Westernmost of the shoals mentioned above, and the North part of 
Borneo, there are several other dangerous reefs, or coral shoals, particularly within 15 
leagues of that coast. The following are those nearest to the track of ships bound to the 
straits of Balabac, or by the Palawan Passage, to Manilla, or to China. 


Geo. site. 


Shoals off WESTERNMOST, of the SHOALS that lie far off the COAST OF BORNEO, is 
a reef of rocks and sand, in lat. 5° 35’ N., lon. 112° 98’ E., not well determined: it is 
about $a mile long N.N.W. and S8.S.E., very narrow, seen by the Sea Horse in 1776, 
and by the Luconia in 1803. This ship passed between it and another reef with breakers, 
said to have 14 fathom water over the rocks, situated in lat. 5° 24’ N. bearing from the 
former about 8.S. E. distant 4 leagues. To the §.S. W. of these, in lat. 5° 5’ N., there is 
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a shoal with 2 fathoms water; and S. 37° E. from it, in lut. 4° 57! N., there is a dry sand, 
both seen by the Luconia. About 12 leagues to the eastward of these and the former shoals, 
there are other shoals. 


FRIENDSHIP SHOAL, appears to extend N.E. and S.W. 3 or 33 leagues ; the eo. site of 
ship of this name, bound to Balambangan in September 1804, got suddenly on the edge of soa. 
it in 44 fathoms, in lat. 5° 52’ N., and steered along the West side, sometimes within a 
cable’s length, the water appearing very shoal to the S. Eastward, as far as the eye could 
reach from the mast head. By noon observation, the North end of the shoal was found to 
be in lat. 6° 0’ N. and in lon. 112° 49! E. by observations of © ¢ taken near it. The 
Surat Castle (Royal Charlotte in company) at 6 A.M. on the 11th of October, 1814, got 
upon this shoal, and anchored in 44 fathoms coral rock, in lat. 5° 52’ N. lon. 112° 34’ E. 
by noon observation and chronometers ; but observations of stars taken at 4 A. M. made the 
latitude more to the southward. It appeared a long narrow bank, with soundings from 30 
to 40 fathoms near to its verge, and there probably may be less water on it, than where the 
Surat Castle got suddenly into 44 fathoms: a little to the S. W. of it, there is no bottom at 


60 fathoms. 


LOUISA SHOAL, is {n extent about 3 miles E.S.E. and W.N. W., of an elliptical touiss soa. 
form; the rocks on it are generally covered at high tide, excepting 2 small ones on its 
eastern extreme. It is steep to, with very high breakers in blowing weather; but on a fine 
day, the Ruby sent her boat to it, where they landed on the coral rocks, and had 8 fathoms 
water within 30 yards of its western edge; the tide was then rising, and setting over the 
shoal to the E. N. E., about 1 mile per hour. 

Many ships have passed close to this shoal, and the mean of a selection of the best ob- 
servations, places it in lat. 6°20' N., lon. 113° 18’ E. by chronometers and lunar sights. Geo. site. 
Several navigators make it about 2 miles more to the northward, and 6 miles more to the 


eastward. 


ROYAL CHARLOTTE SHOAL, in lat. 6° 564’ N., lon. 113° 37} E., or 4° 35! East Geo. site of 
of Pulo Sapata by chronometers, measured by Lieut. Ross, who examined it in his survey of Chaclate 
the Palawan Shoals, is about 124 or 13 leagues to the N. Eastward of the Louisa Shoal, 
and it is not more than 14 mile long, of a quadrangular shape, composed of rocks and break- 
ers: this shoal has been seen by several ships, and although the mean of their observations 
places it about 16 or 17 miles more easterly than the situation above stated by Lieut. Ross, 
yet this officer’s observations are probably near the truth, being made with good chronome- 
ters, and instruments, supplied purposely for surveying. 


SWALLOW’S ROCKS, are about the height of a large ship’s hull above water, and Geo site of. 
appear to be of small extent. They were seen by the Swallow in1801, and also by the Lady Rocks. 
Clive; both ships agree in placing them in lat. 7° 23’ N., lon. 113° 44’ E.,* by good observa- 
tions, although they were not seen by these ships at the same time; and they lie about 83 or 
9 leagues to the northward of the Royal Charlotte Shoal. Several ships pass between the 
Swallow’s Rocks and the Royal Charlotte Shoal, but the best channel is to the southward of 
the latter, betwixt it and Louisa Shoal, which should be adopted by all ships bound to Ba- 
labac Straits, and by those which intend to proceed along the coast of Palawan. 


HALF MOON, or VIPER’S SHOAL, is the §. Westernmost of those which form the Half Moon 


i ae Crawford, in the surveying ship, Investigator, saw these rocks in 1813, and made them in lon. 113° 
50’ E. a 
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outside of the Palawan Passage, and it appears to be the nearest shoal on the outside of the 
fair channel, after passing to the eastward of the Investigator’s Shoal. It is an extensive 
reef, stretching N. E. by E. and S. W. by W., with high breakers on it, and small rocks in 
some places, which seem to be nearly covered at high water. The ship, Cape Packet, on 
the 27th of October, 1810, was swept along the southern verge of this shoal by the current, 

Geo.site. Within a mile of the rocks, when nearly calm; and it was found to lie in lat. 8°O' N., lon. 
115° 25! E., or 19 19! West from the Royal Captain’s Shoal by chronometer. 


Royal Cap = ROYAL CAPTAIN’S SHOAL, was seen by the Cape Packet 3 days after passing. the 
above mentioned shoal, which she approached within a mile on the 8. E. side, and saw many 
rocks above water, probably covered or even with the surface of the sea at high tide. This 
shoal was also seen by Capt. Hamilton, of the Bombay, on the Ist of November, 1810, 
who describes it as long and narrow, extending N. E. by N. and 8S. W. byS, with high 

Wieo. site. breakers on a sand bank at the S. W. part, and it was found to be situated in lat. 9° 9’ 94° 
N., lon. 116° 423’ E. by chronometers; the Cape Packet having made it in lon. 116° 44/ E, 
When this shoal bore from N. W. 4 N. to W.N. W., seen from the mizen rigging, distant 
about 5 miles, the island Palawan bore from East to E.S. E. at the same time, apparently 
not more than 11 leagues off. | 

Lieut. Ross, in the surveying brig, Antelope, examined this shoal in April, 1811, and made 
its centre in lat. 9° 3’ 52” N., lon. 116° 414’ E. 


Geo steot, == BOMBAY’S SHOAL, was seen by the Cape Packet, and at ¢ past 2 P.M. on the 31st 
Shoal. of October, 1810, when the body of it bore North, distant 1 mile, she made it in lat. 9° 
27' N., lon. 116° 55’ E., or 1° 30) East from the Half Moon or Viper’s Shoal, by chrono- 
meter. On the 2d of November, 1810, the Bombay saw this shoal, which appeared to be 
a bason of smooth water in the interior part, surrounded by breakers, with several rocks 
~ above water, and some dry sand on the northern and southern extremes. Capt. Hamilton 
made the body of the shoal in lat. 9° 264’ N., lon. 116° 54’ E. by chronometers ; and when 
visible from the mast-head, bearing N. by W. 4 W , distant about 10 miles, the high round 
mountain Pampandoyen bore S. E. 4 E., remarkable rugged land 5S. E. 4 S., body of some 
high land to the southward S.S. E. 3 E., and the northern extreme of Palawan E. 4 N., dis- 
tant from the nearest land 10 or 11 leagues. 

Other shoals At asmall distance to the northward of the Bombay’s Shoal, there appear to be some ad- 
ditional dangers, seen by the Pennsylvania and other ships, which have deviated from the fair 
channel track ; and all these shoals on the outside of this track are steep to, having no sound- 
ings near them. | : 


Geotimit, PALAWAN, or PARAGUA, formed mostly of high land, with several remarkable hills, 

Pasa. 18 a Narrow island, but of great extent in an N. E. and S. W. direction; the West end being 
in lat. 8° 24’ N., lon. 117° 14’ E. by the survey of Lieut. Ross, and the North end in lat. 
about 11° 30‘ N., lon. 119° 37 E. A cluster of low woody islands, stretches from its west- 
em extremity to the island Balabac, with intricate channels between some of them; and the 
northern extreme is encircled by a chain of small isles: both the East and West coasts, are 
also fronted by small islands or shoals, in many places, which render-the navigation danger- 
ous in the night, for some of the shoals are 5 or 6 leagues off shore. 


Sebo OOLOOGAN BAY, on the West coast, is formed by rugged high land on the East side 
Bey: of the entrance, and by several islands to the westward ; the entrance is in lat. 10° 19’ N., 
and the course leading into the bay is South, in 35 fathoms water, decreasing to 22 fathoms 
off the South point of Harbour Island, situated near the middle of the. bay, where a ship 
might occasionally run for shelter in blowing weather. There is a passage on either side of 
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Three Peaked Island, which is the small island outside of the entrance of the Bay. There 
is a high Table Hill in lat. 10°49" N., situated on a peninsula, on each side of which a bay 
is formed; the entrance of the northern 1, called Malampaya Bay, is about 9 or 10 miles 
to the northward of Table Hill, formed by numerous islands of various sizes, with a round 
islet directly off it. Although narrow, the depths are 16 to 20 fathoms in the entrance, aad 
also among the islands inside of the bay, where there is good shelter; here is also anchar- 
age in lat. 10° 33’ N., amongst the northernmost of a group of islands; and between Ma- 
lampaya Bay and the North point’ of Palawan, there is good anchorage in several places, 
amongst the numerous islands that line the coast. Ragged Island is in Jat. 11915’ N., and {2,c0° 
lon. 119° 21’ E. by chronometer. . anes: 
Soundings extend from the coast in some places 7 or 8 leagues, in other parts only 3 or 4 

leagues, but the inhabitants of this island being in a savage state, it is not visited by navi- 
ators, and seldom seen, except by those who adopt the passage to China by the coast of 
Pa: late in the season. The West coast, and the shoals fronting it, have, however, 
been lately examined by Lieut. Ross, and the situation of the most dangerous shoals cor- 
rectly ascertained. | 


SHIPS which proceed by the PALAWAN PASSAGE to China, must be very careful Directions 


for sailing 


when passing between the shoals; for cloudy weather, with rain at times, are liable to de- between the 
prive them of observations, particularly in September and October, strong S. W. winds and Palawan 
gloomy weather, may be expected near the West end of Palawan. They should conform to 
the directions given for sailing to Canton River by this passage, in the second section, wader 
the title, China Sea. If they adopt the channel betwixt the Louisa and Royal Charlotte 
Shoals, (which is the best) lat. 6°40’ N. is the proper track with a fair wind, which leads in 
mid-channel ; although either shoal may be approached with a steady breeze in the day, .ob- 
serving to keep nearest to that which is on the windward side; and with a steady wind, it 
may be advisable to get a sight of 1 of them, if not certain of your longitude. Having 
passed the Royal Charlotte Shoal, an E. by N. course should be steered about 20 leagues, © 
but if the Louisa Shoal has been seen, steer E. N. E. from it about 30 leagues, then more to 
the N. Eastward to make-the island Balabac, and pass it at 9 or 10 leagues distance. 

The most intricate part of the passage, is abreast of the West part of Palawan, between 
the Half Moon, Royal Captain’s, and Bombay’s Shoals in the offing, and those nearer the 
coast, seen by the Cuddalore. The outer shoals, are distant about 13 or 14 leagues from 
the West part of Palawan: and the inner shoals, begin in lat. 8° 32’ N., lon. 117° E., abreast 
of the West end of this island, consisting of numerous shoal patches, or detached reefs of 
breakers, extending ina N. Easterly direction parallel to the coast, at the distance of from 
4 to 6 leagues off shore. PARAQUAS, 1 of these reefs, is of circular form, near 3 leagues 
in diameter, having gaps through it, and a patch of breakers several miles outside: this outer raraquas. 
patch is in lat.9° 10'N., and 5 or 6 leagues off shore. In lat.9° 50’ N. there is another 
reef of breakers, about 6 or 64 leagues off shore, seen by the York; and most of these inner 
shoals have soundings near their outer edges, which will shew their proximity if the lead be 
kept briskly going in the night; but if soundings are got, haul off immediately, as some of 
the patches are nearly on the edge of soundings. Between the taner shoals and the coast, 
there is a channel with soundings, but it is seldom used; being rather confined, by other 
shoals scattered along the coast, the outer chunnel is justly preferred. This is 8.0r 9 leagues 
wide in the narrowest part, and when past the Bombay’s Shoal, it is probably at least 12-or 
14 leagues wide, betwixt the York’s Reef on the inside, and the shoals seen by the Penn. 
sylvania and other ships, in the offing. 

The best track to preserve in sailing through the channel, is to keep 9 or 10 leagues off 
the West part of Palawan, to give a birth to the inner shoals, which consist of numerous dan- 
gerous patches in this place, and to keep at this distance until clear of the narrowest part of 
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the channel ; afterward, if 10 or 11 leagues distance is preserved from the coast, it will carry 
you in the fair channel, clear of the shoals. Attend then, to the directions previously given, 
and referred to above, for farther guidance in proceeding along the coast of Luconia, toward 
Canton River. This passage although intricate in unfavorable weather, 1s certainly preferable 
to the eastern passage in October and November, and during the whole period of the N. E. 
monsoon, it scems the best route for ships bound from Malacca to China. The Royal 
Bishop, and York, got sight of Balabac on the Ist of November, 1786, and reached Macao 
on the 30th, by this passage. The London got sight of Balabac, on the 28th of October of 
the same year, stopped 8 days at Sooloo, and did not reach Macao until the 9th of January, 
1787, by the eastern passage.* 


- 


WEST and NORTH COASTS of LUZON, or LUCONTIA, 
and the ISLANDS CONTIGUOUS; with SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. | 


LUBAN, in lat. 13°44’ N., extending 33 leagues nearly N. W. and S. E. is the largest 
island of a group that fronts the S. W. end of Luconia and the N. W. end of Mindora, and 
is high in the middle, but low at each extremity. The islands to the southward of it, are 
high, and Amul to the eastward of it, is a high conical mountain. There is a passage be- 
tween these islands and Mindora and also a safe channel to the eastward of them, which is 
frequented by the Spanish ships, when going to, or coming from the Straits of Manilla. , 


GOAT ISLAND, in lat. 13° 51’ N. lon. 120° 7’ E., or 6° 35’ East of Macao by chrono- 
meters, is the outer, or westernmost island of the Luban group, and its 8. E. point nearly 
joins the N. W. end of Luban; it 1s a low, flat, woody island, said to have a reef with foul 
ground projecting from its North end. From Point Calavite on Mindora, the West end of 
Goat Island bears N. 25° W. distant 94 or 10 leagues; there is a bank about mid-way be- 
tween this‘island and the South point of Manilla Bay, with 9 to 15 fathoms water on it. 


POINT CAPONES, in lat. 14°592'N., lon. 120°32/E., or 6° 193! East by Chrono- 
meters from: Grand Ladrone, and bearing N.3° W. from Goat Island distant 20 or 21 
leagues, is high bare land of reddish aspect, having 2 islands to the N. W. of it about 2 
miles distant; the outermost of these, called Great Capone’s Isle, is about 1 mile in length 
East and West, and nearly a league distant from the shore. About a mile outside of it, the 
depth is 42 or 44 fathoms; from 40 to 35 fathoms are found within a mile of the shore, 
betwixt this part of the coast and the North point of Subic Bay; and generally from 45 to 
50 fathoms, about 3 or 4 miles off. From Marivele’s Point to Subic Bay, the coast is in 
general equally steep, and may be approached within 1 or 2 miles in some parts; but it is 
prudent to keep 3 or 4 miles from it, because rocks or foul ground extend out about 4 a mile 
or more from some points of land, there being several indentations or bays, along this part 
of the coast. 


SUBIC BAY entrance, is in about lat. 14° 49’N., having an island in it, to the west- 


¢ The navigation of the Palawan Passage, is farther illustrated, in a preceding section of this work, entitled 
‘‘ Instructions for sailing through the China Sea at all seasons,” under the article, Palawan Passage. 
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ward of which, is the proper passage into the bay, and very safe; but the passage to the 
eastward, is lined by reefs and very intricate. This bay stretches about 2 leagues inland, 

and forms 2 excellent harbours, | on the East side, and the other at the northern extremity, 
opposite to the village Subic ; here, ships of any description may be sheltered from all winds, 

in 7 to 10 fathoms mud. About 2 or 3 miles to the southward of Subic Bay entrance, lies 

the port or bay of Minangas, where small ships may anchor in 5 fathoms, sheltered from all Winaness 
winds excepting those at West and W.S. W.: the course into it is East and E.by N., about 
mid-channel between the points, to avoid the shoals projecting trom them, and there is 4 fa- 
thoms fine sandy bottom inside, within a musket-shot of the shore. 


SILANGIN BAY, in lat. 14°47'N., is about 4 a mile wide at the entrance, and @ sitangia 
miles deep, having shelter from all winds, but rather exposed to the N. W. and W.N. W. 
The South point is formed by a high, round, bare hill, with a reef projecting from it about a 
musket-shot to the northward ; this must be avoided in steering East into the entrance of the 
bay, where the depth is 30 fathoms, decreasing gradually to the anchorage a little inside, 
near the beach on the South shore, which is the best birth. There is a stream of fresh water 
at the bottom of the bay. About 24 miles to the 8.S. W. of the South point of this bay, 
there are several rocky islets, called by some the Three Friars, or Capone’s Rocks, with a, .. pe 
coral reef projecting from them nearly a mile to the N. Westward ; and between these rocks 
and the shore, there is 40 and 42 fathoms water. | 


PLAYA-HONDA, about 5 or 6 leagues to the northward of Point Capones, is formed piyshonds 
of a small hill, projecting a little into the sea; and the fort is 2 miles farther to the north- punch | 
ward amongst trees, by which it 1s not easily perceived. The coast between them is of mo- 
derate height, with a level space of considerable extent, to the northward of Point Capones ; 
but inland, the country is formed of high double mountains, 1 of which has a small sharp 
peak upon it. About 2 or 3 miles off, the depths are 35 and 40 fathoms ; and the shore is 
lined by coral reefs, stretching out near a mile in some places ; about 14 mile from the beach, 
there is a small coral bank bearing S. W. by S. from Playa-honda Fort, having on it 2 fa- 

. thoms, and close to, 10 or 12 fathoms. | 

From Manilla Bay entrance to lat. 15° N., the land is generally very high and mountain- 

ous: here, it begins to decrease in height; and near the sea, to lat. 16° N. is not much 


elevated. 


TWO SISTERS, in about lat. 15° 50’ N. are low woody islands, with a conspicuous two sisters 
sandy beach, the northern 1 being largest, and distant about 2 miles from the other. AD- iia" 
DERS ISLAND in about lat. 15°55’ N. and 4 miles to the northward of the North 
Sister, is small, with trees on it, and a sandy beach. ‘These islands are said to have shoals 
projecting from them to the N. W., West, and southward, nearly to the distance of a league 
in some places. It-is prudent, to give them a good birth in passing, for they are about 2 or 
24 leagues off shore, which is farther out than the position generally assigned to them.* 

Matsinglo Point, with 2 isles adjoining, lies to the S. Eastward of the Two Sisters, having 
to the northward, the town and road of that name, which is frequented by the coasting 
vessels, and said to afford tolerable shelter: the channel leading to it, is on the North side 
of the northern isle, but narrow and intricate, being bounded by coral shoals, with no ground 
60 fathoms a little outside of the entrance. 


POINT CAYMAN, about 4 miles to the northward of Adders Island, has a reef pro- Point cay- 
* The ship Sir Edward Pellew, bound to China in October, 1806, ran upon the reef contiguous to the Two — 


Sisters in the night, and was got off with difficulty. Passing them about 2 or 23 leagues off in the Anna, we 
could not at that distance, perceive any danger. 
: | Tt? 
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outside of the Palawan Passage, and it appears to be the nearest shoal on the outside of the 
fair channel, after passing to the eastward of the Investigator’s Shoal. It is an extensive 
reef, stretching N. E. by E. and‘S. W. by W., with high breakers on it, and small rocks in 
some places, which seem to be nearly covered at high water. The ship, Cape Packet, on 
the 27th of October, 1810, was swept along the southern verge of this shoal by the current, 

Geo.site. Within a mile of the rocks, when nearly calm; and it was found to lie in lat. 8° 0’ N., lon. 
115° 25’ E., or 19 19' West from the Royal Captain’s Shoal by chronometer. 


neylCep = ROYAL CAPTAIN’S SHOAL, was seen by the Cape Packet 3 days after passing. the 
above mentioned shoal, which she approached within a mile on the S. E. side, and saw man 
rocks above water, probably covered or even with the surface of the sea at high tide. This 
shoal was also seen by Capt. Hamilton, of the Bombay, on the Ist of November, 1810, 
who describes it as long and narrow, extending N. E.by N. and 8. W.byS, with high 

Wieo. site. breakers on a sand bank at the S. W. part, and it was found to be situated in lat. 9° 9’ 24° 
N., lon. 116° 423’ E. by chronometers; the Cape Packet having made it in lon. 116° 44/ E. 
When this shoal bore from N. W. 4 N. to W.N. W., seen from the mizen rigging, distant 
about 5 miles, the island Palawan bore from East to E.S. E. at the same time, apparently 
not more than 11 leagues off. 

Lieut. Ross, in the surveying brig, Antelope, examined this shoal in April, 1811, and made 

its centre in lat. 9° 3’ 52" N., lon. 116° 413 E. 


Geo site of =» BOMBAY’S SHOAL, was seen by the Cape Packet, and at $ past 2 P. M. on the 31st 

Shoal. of October, 1810, when the body of it bore North, distant 1 mile, she made it in lat. 9° 
27'N., lon. 116° 55’ E., or 1°30’ East from the Half Moon or Viper’s Shoal, by chrono- 
meter. On the 2d of November, 1810, the Bombay saw this shoal, which appeared to be 
a bason of smooth water in the interior part, surrounded by breakers, with several rocks 
above water, and some dry sand on the northern and southern extremes. Capt. Hamilton 
made the body of the shoal in lat. 9° 264’ N., lon. 116° 54’ E. by chronometers; and when 
visible from the mast-head, bearing N. by W. 4 W ,, distant about 10 miles, the high round 
mountain Pampandoyen bore S. E. 4 E., remarkable rugged land 8. E. 4 S., body of some 
high land to the southward S.S. E. 4 E., and the northern extreme of Palawan E. 3 N., dis- 
tant from the nearest land 10 or 11 leagues. 

Other shoals, At a small distance to the northward of the Bombay’s Shoal, there appear to be some ad- 
ditional dangers, seen by the Pennsylvania and other ships, which have deviated from the fair 
channel track ; and all these shoals on the outside of this track are steep to, having no sound- 
ings near them. : 


Geo.timis, PALAWAN, or PARAGUA, formed mostly of high land, with several remarkable hills, 

Pawan. iS a narrow island, but of great extent in an N. E. and S, W. direction; the West end being 
in lat. 8° 24’ N., lon. 117° 14’ E. by the survey of Lieut. Ross, and the North end in lat, 
about 11° 30'N., lon. 119° 37 E. A cluster of low woody islands, stretches from its west- 
ern extremity to the island Balabac, with intricate channels between some of them; and the 
northern extreme is encircled by a chain of small isles: both the East and West coasts, are 
also fronted by small islands or shoals, in many places, which render-the navigation danger- 
ous in the night, for some of the shoals are 5 or 6 leagues off shore. 


Ovtoogan OOLOOGAN BAY, on the West coast, is formed by rugged high land on the East side 
“e of the entrance, and by several islands to the westward ; the entrance is in lat. 10° 19’ N., 
and the course leading into the bay is South, in 35 fathoms water, decreasing to 22 fathoms 

off the South point of Harbour Island, situated near the middle of the bay, where a ship 

might occasionally run for shelter in blowing weather. ‘There is a passage on either side of 
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Three Peaked Island, which is the small island outside of the entrance of the Bay. There 
is a high Table Hill in lat. 10°49’ N., situated on a peninsula, on each side of which a bay 
is formed; the entrance of the northern 1, called Malampaya Bay, is about 9 or 10 miles 
to the northward of Table Hill, formed by numerous islands of various sizes, with a cound 
islet directly off it. Although narrow, the depths are 16 to 20 fathoms in the entrance, aad 
also among the islands inside of the bay, where there is good shelter ; here is also anchor- 
age in lat. 10° 33’ N., amongst the northernmost of a group of islands; and between Ma- 
lampaya Bay and the North point of Palawan, there is good anchorage in several places, 


Geo. site ot 


amongst the numerous islands that line the coast. Ragged Island is in Jat. 11915! N., and f2gzea 


lon. 119° 21’ E. by chronometer. , 

Soundings extend from the coast in some places 7 or 8 leagues, in other parts only 3 or 4 
leagues, but the inhabitants of this island being in a savage state, it is not visited by navi- 
Bees and seldom seen, except by those who adopt the passage to China by the coast of 

alawan, late in the season. The West coast, and the shoals fronting it, have, however, 
been lately examined by Lieut. Ross, and the situation of the most dangerous shoals cor- 
rectly ascertained. | 


Island. 


SHIPS whieh proceed by the PALAWAN PASSAGE to China, must be very careful Directions 


when passing between the shoals; tor cloudy weather, with rain at times, are liable to de- 


gloomy weather, may be expected near the West end of Palawan. They shauld conform to 
the directions given for sailing to Canton River by this passage, in the second section, ander 
the title, China Sea. If they adopt the channel betwixt the Louisa and Royal Charlotte 
Shoals, (which is the best) lat. 6°40’ N. is the proper track with a fair wind, which leads in 
mid-channel ; although either shoal may be approached with a steady breeze in the day, .ob- 
serving to keep nearest to that which is on the windward side; and with a steady wind, it 
may be advisable to get a sight of 1 of them, if not certain of your longitude. Havin 


for sailing 
between the 
shoals, by the 


prive them of observations, particularly in September and October, strong 5. W. winds and P 


alawan 


passed the Royal Charlotte Shoal, an E. by N. course should be steered about 20 leagues, — 


but if the Louisa Shoal has been seen, steer E. N. E. from it about 30 leagues, then more to 
the N. Eastward to make the island Balabac, and pass it at 9 or 10 leagues distance. 

The most intricate part of the passage, is abreast of the West part of Palawan, between 
the Half Moon, Royal Captain’s, and Bombay’s Shoals in the offing, and those nearer the 
coast, seen by the Cuddalore. The outer shoals, are distant about 13 or 14 leagues from 
the West part of Palawan: and the inner shoals, begin in lat. 8° 32’ N., lon. 117° E., abreast 
of the West end of this island, consisting of numerous shoal patches, or detached reefs of 
breakers, extending in a N. Easterly direction parallel to the coast, at the distance of from 
4 to 6 leagues off shore. PARAQUAS, | of these reefs, is of circular form, near 3 leagues 


in diameter, having gaps through it, and a patch of breakers several miles outside: this outer raraquas. 


patch is in lat.9° 10'N., and 5 or 6 leagues off shore. In lat.9°50' N. there is another 
reef of breakers, about 6 or 63 leagues of shore, seen by the York; and most of these inner 
shoals have soundings near their outer edges, which will shew their proximity if the lead be 
kept briskly going in the night; but if soundings are got, haul off immediately, as some of 
the patches are nearly on the edge of soundings. Between the inner shoals and the coast, 
there is a channel with soundings, but it is seldom used; being rather confined, by other 
shoals scattered along the coast, the outer chunnel is justly preferred. This is 8.or 9 leagues 
wide in the narrowest part, and when past the Bombay’s Shoal, it is probably at least 12 or 
14 leagues wide, betwixt the York’s Reef on the inside, and the shoals seen by the Penn- 
sylvania and other ships, in the offing. 

The best track to preserve in sailing through the channel, is to keep 9 or 10 leagues off 
the West part of Palawan, to give a birth to the inner shoals, which consist of numerous dan- 
gerous patches in this place, and to keep at a distance until clear of the narrowest part of 
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the channel ; afterward, if 10 or 11 leagues distance is preserved from the coast, it will carry 
you in the fair channel, clear of the shoals. Attend then, to the directions previously given, 
and referred to above, for farther guidance in proceeding along the coast of Luconia, toward 
Canton River. This passage although intricate in unfavorable weather, is certainly preferable 
to the eastern passage in October and November, and during the whole period of the N. E. 
monsoon, it scems the best route for ships bound from Malacca to China. The Royal 
Bishop, and York, got sight of Balabac on the Ist of November, 1786, and reached Macao 
on the 30th, by this passage. The London got sight of Balabac, on the 28th of October of 
the same year, stopped 8 days at Sooloo, and did not reach Macao until the 9th of January, 
1787, by the eastern passage.* 


ws 


WEST and NORTH COASTS of LUZON, or LUCONTIA, 
and th ISLANDS CONTIGUOUS; with SATLING 
DIRECTIONS. | 


LUBAN, in lat. 13°44’ N., extending 33 leagues nearly N. W. and S. E. is the largest 
island of a group that fronts the 5. W. end of Luconia and the N. W. end of Mindora, and 
is high in the middle, but low at each extremity. The islands to the southward of it, are 
high, and Amul to the eastward of it, is a high conical mountain. There is a passage be- 
tween these islands and Mindora and also a safe channel to the eastward of them, which is 
frequented by the Spanish ships, when going to, or coming from the Straits of Manilla. , 


GOAT ISLAND, in lat. 13° 51’ N. lon. 120° 7’ E., or 6° 35’ East of Macao by chrono- 
meters, is the outer, or westernmost island of the Luban group, and its S. E. point nearly 
joins the N. W. end of Luban; it Is a low, flat, woody island, said to have a reef with foul 
ground projecting from its North end. From Point Calavite on Mindora, the West end of 
Goat Island bears N. 25° W. distant 93 or 10 leagues; there is a bank about mid-way be- 


‘tween this island and the South point of Manilla Bay, with 9 to 15 fathoms water on it. 
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POINT CAPONES, in lat. 14° 522’N., lon. 120° 32’E., or 6° 193' East by Chrono- 
meters from Grand Ladrone, and bearing N.3° W. from Goat Island distant 20 or 21 
leagues, is high bare land of reddish aspect, having 2 islands to the N. W. of it about 2 
miles distant; the outermost of these, called Great Capone’s Isle, is about 1 mile in length 
East and West, and nearly a league distant from the shore. About a mile outside of it, the 
depth is 42 or 44 fathoms; from 40 to 35 fathoms are found within a mile of the shore, 
betwixt this part of the coast and the North point of Subic Bay; and generally from 45 to 
50 fathoms, about 3 or 4 miles off. From Marivele’s Point to Subic Bay, the coast is in 
general equally steep, and may be approached within 1 or 2 miles in some parts; but it is 
prudent to keep 3 or 4 miles from it, because rocks or foul ground extend out about 4 a mile 


or more from some points of land, there being several indentations or bays, along this part 
of the coast. 


SUBIC BAY entrance, is in about lat. 14° 42’N., having an island in it, to the west- 


¢ The navigation of the Palawan Passage, is farther illustrated, in a preceding section of this work, entitled 
‘‘ Instructions for sailing through the China Sea at all seasons,” under the article, Palawan Passage. 
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ward of which, is the proper passage into the bay, and very safe; but the passage to the 
eastward, is lined by reefs and very intricate. This bay stretches about 2 leagues inland, 

and forms 2 excellent harbours, | on the East side, and the other at the northern extremity, 
opposite to the village Subic ; here, ships of any description may be sheltered from all winds, 

in 7 to 10 fathoms mud. About 2 or 3 miles to the southward of Subic Bay entrance, lies 

the port or bay of Minangas, where small ships may anchor in 5 fathoms, sheltered from al] Winangss 
winds excepting those at West and W.S. W.: the course into it is East and E.by N., about 
mid-channel between the points, to avoid the shoals projecting trom them, and there is 4 fa- 
thoms fine sandy bottom inside, within a musket-shot of the shore. | 


SILANGIN BAY, in lat. 14°47/N., is about 4 a mile wide at the entrance, and Q Sitangia 

miles deep, having shelter from all winds, but rather exposed to the N. W. and W.N. W. as 

The South point is formed by a high, round, bare hill, with a reef projecting from it about a 
musket-shot to the northward ; this must be avoided in steering East into the entrance of the 

bay, where the depth is 30 fathoms, decreasing gradually to the anchorage a little inside, 

near the beach on the South shore, which is the best birth. There is a stream of fresh water 

at the bottom of the bay. About 24 miles to the 8.8. W. of the South point of this bay, 

there are several rocky islets, called by some the Three Friars, or Capone’s Rocks, with Geet. 
coral reef projecting from them nearly a mile to the N. Westward ; and between these rocks 


and the shore, there is 40 and 42 fathoms water. 


PLAYA-HONDA, about 5 or 6 leagues to the northward of Point Capones, is formed piy.onde 
of a small hill, projecting a Jittle into the sea; and the fort is 2 miles farther to the north- pyyrish 
ward amongst trees, by which it is not easily perceived. ‘The coast between them is of mo- 
derate height, with a level space of considerable extent, to the northward of Point Capones ; 
but inland, the country is formed of high double mountains, 1 of which has a small sharp 
peak upon it. About 2 or 3 miles off, the depths are 35 and 40 fathoms; and the shore is 
lined by coral reefs, stretching out near a mile in some places ; about 14 mile from the beach, 
there is a small coral bank bearing S. W. by S. from Playa-honda Fort, having on it 2 fa- 
thoms, and close to, 10 or 12 fathoms. | : 

From Manilla Bay entrance to lat. 15° N., the land is generally very high and mountain- 
ous: here, it begins to decrease in height; and near the sea, to lat. 16° N. is not much 


elevated. 


TWO SISTERS, in about lat. 15° 50’ N. are low woody islands, with a conspicuous two sisters 
sandy beach, the northern 1 being largest, and distant about 2 miles from the other. AD- tis” 
DERS ISLAND in about lat. 15°55’ N. and 4 miles to the northward of the North 
Sister, is small, with trees on it, and a sandy beach. ‘These islands are said to have shoals 
projecting from them to the N. W., West, and southward, nearly to the distance of a league 
in some places. It is prudent, to give them a good birth in passing, for they are about 2 or 
24 leagues off shore, which is farther out than the position generally assigned to them.* | 

Matsinglo Point, with 2 isles adjoining, lies to the S. Eastward of the Two Sisters, having 
to the northward, the town and road of that name, which is frequented by the coasting 
vessels, and said to afford tolerable shelter: the channel leading to it, is on the North side 
of the northern isle, but narrow and intricate, being bounded by coral shoals, with no ground 
60 fathoms a little outside of the entrance. 


POINT CAYMAN, about 4 miles to the northward of Adders Island, has a reef pro- colet Coy 
* The ship Sir Edward Pellew, bound to China in October, 1806, ran upon the reef contiguous to the Two — 


Sisters in the night, and was got off with difficulty. Passing them about 2 or 2} leagues off in the Anna, we 
could not at that distance, perceive any danger. 
| TtQ 
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jecting to the S. S. W. but the channel is safe betwixt the point and that island, with 30 fa- 
thoms water m it; and the point may be approached occasionally to 10 fathoms, on the tail 
of the reef. This channel leads to the road of Tambove, situated to the eastward of Point 
Cayman, and is open only to southerly winds: steering for the extremity of the beach, to 
the eastward of the point, the depths will be 12 to 15 fathoms coarse sand and shells, near 
the termination of the beach; the water will then deepen, but until in soft mud, it will be 
improper to anchor, for rocks are scattered over the bottom, where it consists of sand. 
Wood, and good water, may be got at this place. : : 


CAPE BOLINA, in lat. 16° 274! N., lon. 120° 0’ E. or 6° 16’ East of Grand Ladrone, 
(which I made it by chronometers,) bears from Point Capones N. 2° W., distant about 32 
leagues. It is low even land covered with trees, and sloping gradually to the extremity, 
where it has a small rise and terminates in a bluff poit, which is not discernible above 6 or 
64 leagues from the deck of a large ship. From lat. 16° N., or from Point Cayman nearly 
to this Cape, the Jand is level, of moderate height, and sterile aspect, with a steep beach 
fronting the sea, and may be seen about 8 leagues. The coast in this space is bold to ap- 
proach, having no ground at 50 fathoms within a mile of it, in many places; there are 
soundings near the beach, in some of the small bays, where a vessel might anchor occa- 
sionally, but there is no safe place of shelter for large ships. Point Valinasay, at the en- 
trance of the bay of the same name, is about 3 leagues to the southward of Cape Bolina, 
and 2 miles to the westward, being the westernmost part of the coast; the land between it 
and the cape, is level, and covered with trees. | 

Close to Cape Bolina there is a low islet, and the land of the cape is separated from the 
main by a narrow channel, not visible in the offing. Were it not for the shoals fronting this 
channel, and stretching nearly a league from the cape all round, shelter would be found in- 
side from all winds; but the approach to it is dangerous, as a vessel may get entangled by 
the shoals, before the entrance of this intricate port is discerned. 


PANGASINAN BAY, situated to the eastward of Cape Bolina is very extensive, 


- formed by the low land from that cape taking a S. Easterly direction about 4 leagues ; and 


then the sa cae ope chain of islets and rocks, extending along it about 5 leagues nearly 
S. E. by S., lines the West side of the bay. As the coast from the cape, and 3 islets, are 
fronted by shoals projecting out about a league, ships ought to give the North side of the 
cape-a good birth in the N. E. monsoon; for a southerly current may be liable at times, to 
drift them into Pangasinan Bay or near the shoals on its western side. About 14 or 2 miles 
inside of the high Islet Cavalitian, which is the last of the Mongos-Mongos Chain, there is 
good anchorage in muddy bottom, at the entrance of a small port called Sual, where a ship 
might be warped into, should circumstances render that necessary. 

The Bay of Pangasinan is about 9 or 10 leagues deep, and nearly the same breadth across 
the entrance, from Cape Bolina to Point Balanac. Pangasinan River, a place of some 


_ trade, is situated at the bottom of the bay, into which the small coasting vessels can pass 


Bizin Road, 


aud adjacent 
coast. 


over the bar. The Kivers St. Fabian and St. Thomas, are farther eastward, the former di- 
rectly in the S. Eastern angle of the bay. 


BIGAN ROAD, in about lat. 17° 46’ N., is sheltered from northerly winds, but exposed 
to the South, and westward : the anchorage is near the shore, off the river bearing about East, 
in 10 or 12 fathoms, from whence the bank shelves down suddenly to no soundings. About 
a league inland, to the E. N. E. of the road, there is a chasm between 2 high hills, called the 
GAP of BIGAN, which is very conspicuous when viewed from the offing, and.is a good 
mark to know this part of the coast. From Point Balanac to this place, there are several 
towns along the coast, which is bold to approach, there being no soundings within @ or 3 
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miles of the shore: the country is formed of high double mountains, with low woody points 
to seaward in some places, and the direction of the coast, is mostly North and N. by E. 


SOLON-SOLON BAY, about 4 leagues to the northward of Bigan Road, is sheltered soton-sotos 
from all winds but those that blow between S. W. and W.N. W.,; there are good depths in” 
it, and the reefs bounding the entrance, with a rocky bank in the mouth of the bay, will be 
seen in clear weather. The rocky bank has 1 and 2 fathoms on it, with a passage on each 
side of 9 or 10 fathoms water; but that to the northward, between it and the North point sia 
of the bay, is tuo contracted. The coast from Bigan Road to this bay, should not be ap- boning 
proached under 3 or 4 miles, for the Island Bantay lies about 14 mile off the projecting part’ 
of the land between them, surrounded by breakers and foul ground; and to the northward of 
it, the coast is lined with coral reefs, stretching out a great way, as far as the entrance of 


Solon-Solon Bay. 7 


SALOMAGUE BAY, adjoining to the northward of Solon-Solon Bay, is separated sstomagee 
from it by a point of land encompassed with shoals: and West from this point 14 and 2" 
miles distance, there are 2 rocky banks with 4 fathoms, or probably less water on them. 
This bay is more capacious, sheltered from the same winds, and deeper than the former. 

The North point, is also like the southern 1, encompassed with a reef, which stretches to 
the eastward along the northern side of the bay ; andan island of moderate height is situated 
about # of a mile from the point, with a reef projecting off it about a cable’s length to the 
S. Westward. This place may be known from the offing, by a chasm or gap in some high 
mountains, which overtop the rest of the chain on this coast: it resembles the gap of Bigan, nircctions to 
but is not so large, nor does it approach so near to the sea as that gap; which may also be “*™ 
seen bearing about S. E., when a ship is 4 leagues West of Salomague Bay. When the Gap 
of Salemague bears about E.45S., an East course will carry a ship direct toward the island 
at the North point of the bay, which should be approached in a large ship bearing about 
East ; and the reef off its S W. point ought to be passed close, in 25 or 30 fathoms mud, 
to avoid the rocky banks that lie to the westward of the South point of the bay; she may 
then steer right in for the middle of the bay, rather inclining toward the northern shore, and 
anchor in 8 fathoms. Farther in, there is a shoal spot, which will be perceived in clear wea- 
ther by the discoloured water on it: the best birth to moor, is in 6 or 7 fathoms mud, oppo- 
site to some Rice Magazines on the North shore. 


CAPE BAJADORE, or BOXEADOR, in about lat. 18° 42’ N., lon. 121° 0’ E. by Gen, site of 
chronometers and lunar observations, is a low point of land, with a reef of breakers pro- dere, coat 
jecting out about a mile; and it forms the N. Western extremity of Luconia. From Salo- ™sve 
mague Bay to this Cape, the direction of the coast varies between North and N. N. E., and 
in some parts, it 1s low and woody to seaward. 

The chain of high mountains up in the country, which commences near St. Fabian in the 
bay of Pangasinan, extends parallel to the coast, gradually diminishing in height; and 
stretching more inland about 8 leagues to the southward of Cape Bajadore, leaves a spacious 
plain fronting the sea. Another chain of hills, begins about 23 leagues from the shore, 
which stretches to the northward parallel to it. 

About 2 leagues to the northward of Salomague, at a place called Lugue, there is an islet 
about 4 a mile off shore, surrounded by a reef; and the coast between these places is rocky, 
with breakers projecting out about a mile. 

Ilara Hummock, stands near the sea about 7 leagues to the southward of Cape Bajadore; 
being of middling height, with patches of trees on it, and there being no other of similar ap- 

pearance, it is a good mark in sailing along the coast. Soundings are got about a league off 
shore, from Salomague to Ilara Hummock, but from 1 or 2 leagues beyond the latter, to 
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Cape Bajadore, none are obtained at the distance of 2 miles from the shore; and the whole 
of this part of the coast, is destitute of shelter for ships, with rocky patches stretching out 
above a mile in some places. 


pointca. POINT CAVNAIAN, in about lat. 18°48'N., has a reef projecting about a mile out, 
tie coast To and is the northernmost land of Luconia, distant about 5 leagues N. Eastward from Cape 
ot Dee?" Bajadore ; the coast between them forms a considerable bay, with some rocky islets near the 
shore ; and there is anchorage in the bottom of the bay, adjoining to the small port of Ban- 

gui. The entrance of this port is between 2 points with reefs projecting from them, and the 

course into it is S. E.; the depths were formerly 7 and 8 fathoms in it, decreasing gradually 

to 4 fathoms within a cable’s length of the beach inside; but it is said, that this port is now 


shut up by an earthquake. 
PuintCre POINT CARAVALLOS, is a bluff steep point of white cliffs, bearing about E. by S. 


the adjacent 4. leagues from Point Cavnaian, having a mass of high mountains contiguous, which go by 
coast. ° ° ° ° 
the same name. Close to the point, there is an islet, and others lie near the shore, about 14 
or 2 miles to the eastward. About 4 leagues eastward from Point Caravallos, there is a 
round hill of middling height called Pata Point; and the whole of the coast from Cape Baja- 
- dore to this place is steep, without any soundings until near the shore. 
The land is of middling height, and in some parts rather low close to the sea, with several 
rivers ; but the country inland, is high and mountainous. 


cootce COAST OF CAGAYAN, from Point Pata to Cape Engano forms a regular concavity, 
“ye with a chain of mountains inland, and a considerable space of moderately elevated, or low 
land, fronting the sea; which is interspersed with villages, and intersected by rivers, in se- 
veral places. There is a continued beach along this coast, with regular soundings in general, 
35 or 40 fathoms about 14 or 2 miles off, on the western part ; and the same depths extend 
8 or 4 miles off shore, when farther to the eastward. The only danger known, is a sand 
_ bank on which the sea breaks in blowing weather, situated about 2 miles N. by E. from the 
bar of Abula River: the West end of it bearing about South from the middle of the Island 
Fuga: it extends E.S. E. and W. N. W. about 2 miles, and about a mile outside of it, 
there is from 35 to 40 fathoms water, fine black sand. 

The entrance of the Great River Tajo, about 44 leagues to the eastward of Abula River, 
has good anchorage in 10 or 11 fathoms, about 2 miles N. N. E. from its mouth. The 
point on the S. E. side is known by the church and convent of the town of Aparri, built on 
it; Opposite to which, or North from the church, is the best anchorage, with the Volcano 
Mountain on Camiguin, bearing N. N. E. Easterly. The river is about 4 of a mile wide at 
the entrance, with 2 and 24 fathoms on the bar, deepening to 5 and 6 fathoms mud, inside. 
The coast to the eastward of this river is flat, with sounding of 20 to 25 fathoms black sand, 
about 2 leagues off shore. 


Port Viet; PORT SAN VIZENTE, about 8 or 9 leagues to the E. N.E. of Aparri, is formed by 
the small island of the same name, situated betwixt the N. E. end of Luconia and its adja- 
cent island, called Palaubi, or the island of Cape Engano. There is room in this port for 
3 or 4 ships, sheltered from all winds; but the entrance is narrow and intricate, being 
formed between shoals on each side, which project from the S. W. part of Palaubi, and from 
the island Vizente; a ship therefore, is obliged to warp in. 

anchorage There is good anchorage in 5 fathoms, opposite to the mouth of the port, sheltered from 

cet, all winds, but those that blow between West and S.W. ‘There is also anchorage along the 
coast, betwixt Aparri Road and this place, in 15 or 20 fathoms within 2 miles of the shore ; 
the soundings pretty regular, excepting a hole in the bank about 3 or 34 leagues to the 
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S. Westward of Vizente, with 70 and 80 fathoms water about 2% miles off shore, having 
close to the edge of it 30 fathoms black sand. 


CAPE ENGANO,®* in lat. 18° 39’ N., lon. 122°21' E. by chronometers from Grand &; st °f 
Ladrone, and by observations taken in 1802, is the N. E. point of the island Palaubi, and * 
moderately elevated ; the South point of the same island, is a round hill rather higher, and 
forms the East point of Port San Vizente. From the point that forms Cape Engano, a coral 
reef with high breakers, and several rocks above water, projects to the E.N.E. about 3 
miles ; and patches of shoal water, stretch about a mile beyond it. 

This reef fronts the eastern side of the island, at the same distance ; extending southward 
about 4 miles until abreast of the round hill that forms its South point, and joins to the N. E. 
end of Luconia. | 

Close to the northward of Cape Engano, there are 2 islets, the outermost of which, called 
Lava, or Cape Islet, is a square steep mass of lava, about 4 a mile in extent, and may be 
seen 8 or 10 leagues. 

This is the northernmost land of Cape Engano, and the channel between it and Camiguin 
is near 7 leagues wide, and clear of danger. As the currents set strong to the northward 
here, in the southerly monsoon, a ship proceeding from the coast to the eastward, may pass 
within a mile or less of the North side of Lava Islet, and then steer E. N. E., which will 
carry her about a mile clear of the North end of the Cape Reef. It is proper, with light 
winds, to keep on this side of the channel, to prevent being drifted to the northward by the 
currents, near the Guinapac, or Didica’s Rocks. 


ISLANDS, CHANNELS, and DANGERS, to the northward 
of LUCONIA ; with SAILING DIRECTIONS from CA N- 
TON RIVER to NEW SOUTH WALES. 


BABUYAN, or FIVE ISLANDS, form a kind: of circular chain, fronting the coast of Dabayas 
Cagayan at a considerable distance; the channels between these islands are safe, without 
soundings, and their coasts are generally steep to. 


LAPURIP, or DALUPIRI, the westernmost’ of these islands, in lat. 19° 15’ N., lon, Gee. site of 
121° 34/ E., is distant about 12 leagues to the N. Eastward of Point Cavnaian; ithas alevel 
appearance, extending about N. W. and S. E. 2 or 24 leagues, and may be seen from 10 to 
11 leagues distance. About 14 mile off the South point, lies the islet Rijutan, with shoals 
projecting from it a considerable way to the southward; but the water is deep in the narrow 
channel betwixt the islet and South end of Lapurip. This island is not inhabited, and affords 
no good anchorage. 


FUGA, or NEW BABUYAN, in lat. 19° 1’ N., distant about 4 leagues S. Eastward ™e. 
from Lapurip, is lower, of an even appearance, extending East and West upward of 2 
leagues, and nearly half that breadth, terminating in low land at the eastern part. There 
are irregular soundings along the S. W. side of the island, where a ship may anchor occa- 


* This name is sometimes applied to the N. Eastern extremity of the main land of Luconia, about 3 leagues 
farther to the S, Eastward, which is called Point Mauva by the natives. 
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sionally, and the port of Musa is formed betwixt the West end, and 2 small islands adjacent, 

Port of Muss. called Barrete and Mabag. ‘The best channel is from the southward, between Barrete and 
the West point of Fuga, the depths being 14 and 16 fathoms outside, and from 9 to 12 
fathoms in mid-channel. | 

The West channel betwixt the 2 islands, is narrow, with soundings from 6 to 10 fathoms. 
The North channel is rendered more intricate, by a reef stretching half way over from the 
N.E. point of Mabag toward Fuga, and the tail of this reef joining to the N. W. point of 
Fuga, is a bed of rocks with 5 and 6 fathoms water on it; this passage ought therefore, not 
to be attempted unless in a case of necessity, and a vessel to enter by it, must borrow pretty 
close to Fuga. Tire island Barrete, has a reef to the westward, and another projecting from ~ 
its South point; water may be procured with difficulty, some distance inland. In 1764, 
many wild cattle, horses, and plenty of guavoes were found here. 

The port of Musa is only fit to run into, in a case of necessity ; although sheltered from 
the sca, tlre bottem every where being coral rock, mixed in some places with a little coarse 
sand or gravel, a ship is very liable to have her cable’s cut by the rocks; this place is in Jat. 
19°92’ N. ‘The depths are from 17 to 12 fathoms in the middle, shoaling to 4 or 5 fathoms 
near the coral reefs that line the shores on either side, and the breadth of the port is not above 
Zofamile. The best anchorage is nearest to the N. E. side of Barrete, in 14 or 15 fathoms, 
where the bottom js rotten coral and coarse sand; near Fuga, it ts all very rocky. 

The tides rise about 5 or 6 feet, but are very irregular in time and direction. The London 
took shelter here, on the 3d of November, 1764, and repaired in part, the damages she had 
sustained 4 days previously ina Ty-foong, close to the eastward of Monmouth Island; in 
which she was obliged to cut away mizen-mast, top-masts, and best bower anchor. 


Calayan. CALAYAN, in lat. 19° 28'N., about 5 or 6 leagues to the N. Eastward of Lapurip, and 
8 leagues N. by E. from Fuga, is formed of mountainous and uneven land, highest in the 
centre, with low gaps in some places. It extends nearly S. E. and N. W. from 2 to 3 
leagues, 1s steep to, without any safe anchorage, and may be seen about 15 beagues : conti- 
guous to its South part, there are some rocks above water, which stretch out more than a 
mile; and about 14 mile off the N. E. point, there is an islet about 1 anile in extent North 
and South, called Panuctan. 


ceo dteot ., CLARO BABUYAN, or OLD BABUYAN, in lat. 19°37’ N., lon. 122°17' E., 

Claro distant about 10 leagues to the eastward of Calayan, 1s the most northerly and highest of 
these islands, in extent about 2 or 23 leagues. There is a reef projecting from the West 
end of the island, and the mount on this part is a volcano; betwixt which, and the moun- 
tains on the eastern part, there is a concave curve in the form of a crescent when viewed 
from the northward or southward ; but when the island is seen at a great distance from the 
eastward, it appears as 1 round mountain, with a detached hummock to the northward. 
The South point ts ‘steep and rocky, with a black rocky islet, about a mile off, in form a 
sugar louf. 


Camigutes CAMIGUIN, in lat 19°4’ N., bearing nearly South from Claro Babuyan, distant about 
10 leagues, is a high hilly island, about 24 or 3 leagues in extent from N. N. E. to S.S. W. 
The shore is lined with coral rocks in some places, having soundings of 30 to 35 fathoms 
about a mile off; and the land is low close to the sea, along the eastern and nortlicrn sides 
of the island. The southern part is formed of a Ligh mountain, visible at the distance of 20 
lengues, which was formerly a volcano. ‘lo the westward of this muuntain, there are some 
steep white clitts fronting the sea, about 2 miles to the southward of the South point of Port 
San Pio Quinto. | | 
Port San This port is situated a little tothe southward of the widdle of the island, on the West side, 


Pio Quinte. 
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formed by a concavity in the land about 3 miles wide and 1} mile in depth, and sheltered 
from the sea by the island San Pio Quinto, which lies in the middle of the entrance. 

This island is high, about 14 mile in circuinference, steep to seaward, having on each side 
a safe channel leading to the port. The South channel is 15 mile wide, with 40 fathoms in 
the entrance, decreasing gradually inside; it is formed between the island San’ Pio Quinto 
and the South point of the port, which, with an islet near it, has the colour of iron; and a 
little to the southward, there is a boiling spring of salt water. 

The North channel, formed betwixt the island and North point of the port, is about a 
mile wide, with soundings fronting it of 28 and 30 fathoms, and 17 or 18 fathoms inside; but 
there is a patch with only 6 and 8 fathoms rocky bottom, rather nearer the island than mid- 
channel. A coral reef projects about 4 mile from the North point of the entrance; the bot- 
tom in the channels and in the port, is mostly soft sand, with a little coral in some places, and 
the soundings decrease gradually to the shore around. The best anchorage is in 15 or 16 
fathoms, to the eastward of the island San Pio Quinto, opposite to a rivulet of fresh water, 
which bears E. N. E. from that island. The tide rises about 6 feet, and flows to six hours 
on full and change of the moon. This may be considered the only place amongst these islands, 
which is ¢olerably safe for a large ship; for the cables are not so liable to be injured, as in 
port Musa, at the island Fuga. 


GUINAPAC ROCKS, bearing E. by S. from the North point of Camiguin, distant 9 or guinapec 
10 miles, consist. of 2 rocks like towers, 1 larger than the other, with some smaller rocks con- 
tiguous to them. There are no soundings within musket-shot of them on the outside ; and 
between them and the nearest part of Camiguin, there is a channel 2 leagues wide, which is 
clear on the island side, 

DIDICAS ROCKS, bearing N. E. 4 E. from Guinapac Rocks 7 or 8 miles, and distant Diaice 
44 or 5 leagues from the North point of Camiguin, are about 2 miles in extent. N. E. and 

S. W.; they consist of 4 sharp pointed rocks much higher than the former, and when seen at 

a considerable distance, appear like ships under sail. ‘Chere are amongst them many rocks 

of various sizes, which render the approach to them dangerous in light winds; for the currents 

run strong to the northward, producing ripplings like breakers, in the vicinity of, and among 
these dangerous rocks; and there are no soundings near them, where a ship could anchor in 

a case of necessity. : : 


BASHEE ISLANDS,* consist of a chain of mostly high islands, situated to the north- nee 
ward of the former, and extending to lat. 21° 8’ N.; the channels among them are thought to“ 
be safe, free from Atdden danger. 


BALINTANG, or RICHMOND ISLES, in lat. 19° 58’ N., lon. 122° 24/ E. by chro- Geo. site of 
nometers, are the southernmost of those called Bashees, and lie nearly mid-way betwixt Claro Toles and 
Babuyan and the nearest Bashee Islands to the northward, called Monmouth Group. They ticues 
consist of 3 small, but high peaked islets or rocks, discernible about 9 leagues off, and are in “"”"** 
1 bearing E. by S. The westernmost is much larger than the others, and a hole is seen 
through it when bearing N. E.: they are steep to, may be passed on either side at 2 or 3 
miles distance, and the sea beats furiously against them in blowing weather. They bear S. 4 
E. from the high mount on the North end of Batan Island, and N. N. E. from Claro Ba- 
buyan; the channel between them and the latter, is about 6 leagués wide; and the other to 
the northward, about 5 or 54 leagues wale. These channels are wider than any of the other 


© Bashee, Balintang, Batan, Sabtang, and Bayat, a fc 
u 
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passages among thé Bashee Islands, and may be distinguished as the Great Passage, or Bu- 
lintang Channel. a ee 


Geo. ste of = BATAN, or MONMOUTH ISLAND, extends from lat. 20° 174 N. ina N.N. E. 

' direetion about 3 leagues, the high mount on its northern extremity being in lat. 20° 233’ N. 

lon. 122° 21’ E. by mean of a series of observations by moon and chronometers; taken in 

different ships. The rest of the island is of considerable height, and near the South end 

there is a small nob called Pyramid Peak. ‘Lhere are several villages on this istand, and 

anchorage on the East side; here, Dampier anchoied in 15 fathoms water, where he remain- 

ed from the 6th of August to the 25th of September, 1687, and procured a large supply of 

hogs, goats, and sweet potatoes. There is also dnchorage at Ivanna Bay on the West side 

of the island, upon a bottom of whité sand in 54 to 8 fathoms, within a small 3 thile of the 

village bearing E. by E. or E. by S. 4S.; farther out, the bottom is rocky, with small 

patches of white sand. ‘The South end of the Island has a reet ot breakers projecting from 

it to a considerable distance. There are strong ripplings at times, in the channels aniong 

those islands, with irregular tides; but the water dues not rise above 4 or 5 feet at full and 
change of the moon. : . : fo ye ys 

Sabtang, SABTANG, (called Monmouth Island by Dampier) is a middling high island, about 34 

- or 4 miles in length North and South, separated from the S. W. point of Batan by a narrow 

Bahee, gut, which is satd to afford a passage. BASHEE ISLAND, is small and rather low, ‘éx- 

cepting a hill on the southérn extremity, where there is a village: it is separated from the 

West side of Sabtang, by a channel about 1 or 14 mile wide; in the southern part of which, 

there are soundings from 20 to 12 fathoms, and 6 or 7 fathoms close to the shores on each 

side, the bottom mostly coral rock. The ship St. Jean Baptiste, anchored here in 14 fa- 

thoms water, under the East side of Bashee Island, in August, 1769, and procured fresh 

water-at a small rivulet inside of the S. W. point of Sabtang. Thisis the only safe landing 

place, the shores of both islands being fortified by a reef; through some of the gaps in it, 

the boats of the natives can pass in fine. weather. ‘There are several pools of frésh water on 

these islands, and plantations of sugar cane, Indian corn, and fruits of various kinds) GOAT 

ISLAND, situated about 14 mile to the W.N.W. of Bashee Island, is also stall and 

rather low, with some cultivated spots on it. The South ends of these 3 islands, lie ona 

N. W. by W. and S. E. by E. bearing from each other; and with the large island Batan, 

form the Batan or Monmouth Group. 


CGsOat Tsland. 


Sea eh 38 PF gs 2 fal es EOS , ees | 
wich Rona | HIGH ROUND ISLAND, or GRAFTON ISLAND, in lat. 20° 344’ N., bearing 
pone N. by W. 4 W. from the North part of Batan Island about 4 leagues, is stnall and steep 

to; the channel betwixt it and the latter is safe, through which the True Briton passed in 

the night, on thé 14th of June, 1802. : . . 3 hea ee 


‘ at t 


aytma _ BAYAT, dr ORANGE ISLAND, about 2 leagues to the N.W. of High Round 

cher ~—-«SJsland, 1s between 2 or 3 leagues im extent North and South, of an even appearance, with- 
out any considerable hills, and may be seen 13 leagues. - It is said to be rocky and barren, 
steep to, without any anchorage. Between Bayat and the northernmost Bashet Islands, 
there are 2 or 3 small islands, the positions 6f which are not so well ascertained as the 
others ; but they all lie near the same meridian, forming a chain between the other island, 
and there is thought to be no danger near them, that is tot visible.” The channel betwixt 
these arid the northernmost islands, is 7 miles wide? and perfectly cleat, through which the 
Arniston passed in 1797, and the Valentine in 1764. 


Gev we of = NORTH BASHEES, consist of 1 high island, in lat. 21° 34’ N., and 2 small, but high 
Hashecs. 
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islets to the N.N.E. of the former: the 2 latter, are not visible so far as the other island, 
which may be discerned 13 leagues off, and they appear with round convex summits in some 
bearings, but the southernmost generally makes in the form of a peak. Between the 2 
North “islets, and the other high 1 to the S.S.W. there is a channel about 34 miles in 
breadth, through which the Royal Admiral passed on the 13th of October, 1801. The 
North Bashee Island is in lat. 21° 9’ N. lon. 122° 8’ E. by mean of many chronometers, 
and lunar observations, —. & fits Uhthes: 

.Ty-fvongs, ar: tempests, are liable to happen in “both monsoons, among these islands 
situated between. Luconia and I’ormosa ; and in general, the weather is very unsettled in this 
part, . with frequent strong gales, Sheeks, from earthquakes have at times been felt nets, 
and alsg.in ships, near to both the East and West sides of Laconia. ; 

BOTEL TOBAGO XIMA, in. lat. 21° 59/ N. ais 21° 48’ E.,* on from the Geo. site of 
North Bashee Island .N. N, W. distant 55 miles, by the transit bearing taken ‘when hath bago Xine. 
were in, sight, the latter then bearing 5. S. E. and the former N. N. W, It is a high island, 

3 or 4 miles in extent, appearing in the form of a saddle, or with a gap in it when viewed 
from S.S.W. or N.N. Eastward, and may be seen 16 or 17 leagues from the mast head. 
The high part of the island is. crowned with trees, and it is well. inhabited, having ee 
_ villages a the. southern. Bers ok a ee oe 

“LITTLE: BOTEL. TQBAGO. XIMA, in lat. 21° 56! N 1B a. . small island of cae Little Botel. 
siderable height, with, some, pghes on it; about 2 or 24 miles distant to the 5. Eastward of 
the southern, part of, the. ‘Great, Island: a reef projects from its South end about a paps eee 
er or more, whiche as pteep. $0, there ak no soundings near these islands. 7 =< 


CUM. BRIAN? 6. RE EF, distant. 7 or 8 ieveues South of Little Botel Tobago Kiwi, ID. Geo. site of 
the fair, channel betwixt,;that islqand and the North Bashees, was seen by Captain Gadd, in ga” 
the Swedish shap Oster-Grothland,.on the 12th of January, 1800, who thought it to be Vele 
Rete Rocks, ...High breakers were seen on it, extending nearly East and West about a - 
league, .and several rocks appeared with their heads above water among the breakers; when 
in one with the East end of Botel Tobago Xima, the reef bore N. 4 W., the body of 
Little Botel then N. 4 E., and Capt. Gadd made it in lat. 219 45’ N. This ‘reef was seen 
in 1808, by Capt. Purefoy, ef the Charlotte ; and by Captain Tate, of the Cumbrian, on the 
26th of July, 1809. This ship was working out between the islands, with a light easterly 
wind, and by observations carefully taken at noon on 2 succeeding days,: when ‘not far from 
the reef, it was found to be in lat. 21° 35’ N. lon. 121° 50’ E. or 2 miles to the eastward of 
Rotel Tobago Xima: Capt. Tate, thinks this latitude may be depended on, which places 
the reef 10 miles more to the squthward than the position assigned to it by the former navi- 
gator. . This danger seems also, to have been seen very distinctly by Capt. Johnson, of 
ie M. S. Cornwallis, as. will appear by the enorane extract from the journal of Lieut. W. 

myth.T 

haem | january 6th, 1808, being under double a topsails, going abait 8 acts. at. 10h. 

50 minutes A.M. saw the island Botel Tobago Xima bearing N.N. W. distant 8 or 9 
leagues. At 11h 50m. we suddenly observed the water to break a-head, and. soon after 


* I made it in the dave longitude by chronometers and lunar Siseivaisone: La Perouse made its S. E. soit 
in lat. 21° 57’ N. lon. 121° 52’ E., but Lieutenant Ross, makes the East point, only in Jon. 121° 40’ E., and 
the North Bashee in lon 122° 9’ E. -, or about 7§ miles to the West of the situation I have assigned to them. 

+ Lieut. W. Smyth, who wasthen in the Cornwallis, is an cfficer of great ability in scientifie pursuits, pow em- 
9p bt by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in making surveys in the Mediterranean Sea, and of the 

bour of Syracuse, part of which he has elegantly. and accurately performed. He lately received the honor of 
Knighthood from the King of Sicily. 


Uu2 
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perceived the rocks; on which we bore up, and passed to leeward of them, keeping them 
pretty close aboard. At noon the breakers on the rocks bore N. 47° E. distant 14 mile, 
our lat. then 21° 41’ N., and we make this reef in lat. 21° 424’N, and bearing South 
from Little Botel Tobago Xima.” : ee 

It is remarkable, that the latitude assigned to this reef by the Cornwallis, differs 74 miles 
from the observations of Capt. Tate, of the Cumbrian, and agrees nearly with the latitude 
assigned to it by Capt. Gadd. Lieut. Ross, lately searched for it without success in the 
situation where Capt. Tate has placed it, which creates some doubts about the existence of 
this danger ; but it is hardly possible that all those navigators could have been deceived, in 
mistaking great ripplings for real danger, although turbulent ripplings are common about 
these islands, because the apparent danger was always seen in the same bearing, about South 
from Little Botel Tobago Xima; and not only breakers, butrocks were seen, both by the 
Oster-Gothland, Cumbrian, and. Cornwallis. To avoid it, ships should borrow either to-, 
ward the North Bashee Islands, or keep near Botel Tobago Xima, as this apparent danger 
is not much to the northward of the mid-channel track. The variation in this channel in 
1808, was 0° 18’ easterly. A : : ney 


Ge.steor WELE RETE ROCKS, or REEF, in lat. 21° 4@’N. lon. 121° 32’ E. is distant 
Hock - about 14 or 15 leagues to the westward of the Cuimbrian’s Reef; and bears about S. 4 W. 
from the low S. E. point of Formosa, distant 44 leagues. This is a mass of rocks, some of 
them even with the surface, others above water, which may be seen 9 or 10 miles; the 
channel betwixt it and the South end of Formosa, is about 4 leagues wide, and very safe. 
To sailclear Ships passing to the southward of these dangers in thick weather, or in the night, should 
ger.” keep well toward the North Bashee Islands, making allowance for a northerly current, which 
is generally experienced in light winds, and during the S. W. monsoon. From lat. 21° 15! 
N. to 21° 20’ N. is a good track to preserve, when passing between the Bashee Islands and 
Cumbrian’s Reef, in thick weather. Several ships during light winds, have been drifted by 
the current between Formosa and Botel Tobago Xima; the Glatton and Canton were 


rorthward of GTifted close to a small island in lat. 22° 39' N. which is surrounded by breakers, projecting 
Botel ‘Toba. 


oxime” out to the N. Eastward a considerable way: this island is 14 leagues to the northward of 
| Botel Tobago Xima, and 8 or 9 leagues distant from the East Coast of Formosa. 


Formosa. FORMOSA, or PAKAN, called also TY-OAN or TAY-WAN, is about 70 leagues 
in length, extending nearly N. N.E. and 58.5. W.; the land is generally high in the inte- 
rior, but low in some places to seaward, with soundings near the shore, particularly on the 
West side. The southern part has on it a high double peaked mountain, discernible at 20 

_ leagues distance in clear weather; from which the land slopes down, terminating in a low 

Geo, site of projecting point, called the South Cape, or S. E. point of Formosa. This point is situated 

root. In lat. 21° 54’ N. lon. 121° 5’ E. by mean of many observations of © € * and chronome- 
ters; and bearing about W. 4S. from the West end of Botel Tobago Xima, distant 13 
leagues. To the N. Eastward of the point, there is a village, and a harbour for small ves- 
sels; and there is satd to be soundings near it on the West side. About 13 leagues to the 
'N. Westward of the South Cape, the island Lamay is situated, about 3 or 34 leagues distant 
from the coast, with soundings between them. About 13 or 14 leagues farther to the north- 
ward, lies the harbour of Ty-oan, (formerly the Dutch settlement of Fort Zealand) with a 
table hill inland to the E.S. Eastward. This harbour, and the other inlets along the West 
coast, are mostly fronted by shoals; and from the entrance of the River Ponkan, in lat. 23° 
25’ N., sand banks project 3 or 4 leagues into the offing. Ty-oan Harbour will not admit 
vessels which draw above 7 or 8 feet water, and the other inlets are also shoal. Europeans 

have no intercourse with this island at present. ar: 
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The northern extremity of Formosa is in lat. 25° 18’ N. lon. 121° 34’ E., the N. W., ceo. site of 
point in lat. 25° 11’ N. lon. 121° 6 E., the N. E. point in lat. 25° 11’ N. lon. 121° 56” E, paris ites 
by chronometers. There is a group of 3 isles off the N. E. point, with a safe channet about 
33 or 4 leagues wide, betwixt them and the point. 

The islands Hoa-pin-su and Ty-ao-yu-su, are situated to the eastward, the former in 
lat. 25° 44’ N. lon. 123° 39’ E., the other about 5 or 6 leagues farther to the N.E., and 
there are several clusters of rocks between them. These 2 isles are steep to approach, and 
may be considered a part of the Lieu-chew Islands. | | 

PEHOE, or PESCADORE ISLANDS, consist of an extensive group of islands of Pesce 
various sizes, several of them chained together by reefs: there is good anchorage under 
some of them, in moderate depths from 6 to 12, or 15 fathoms; with very irregular sound- 
ings, of 20 to 40 fathoms around the whole. The largest island is in about lat. 23° 39’ N. “> 
lon. 119° 46’ E. situated nearly in the middle of the group: on the West side of this island 
there is a good harbour, formed between it and Fisher’s Island, which fronts it on that side, 
and the channel to enter it is on the South side of the latter. The large island is called 
Pehoe or Ponghou, and there are several villages on it, with a fort and garrison of Tartar 
soldiers, it being subject to the Chinese Government. This group of islands extends from 
lat. 23° 8’ N. in a North direction to lat. 23° 56’ N. and the northern extremity consists of 
islets, rocks, and coral reefs. Although they are 8 or 9 leagues distant from the West coast 
of Formosa, the channel is only 4 or 5 leagues wide between them and the sand banks off 
Ponkan River ; and they lie 45 leagues to the eastward of the Lamock Islands, on the coast 
of China. In this track, the soundings to the S. Westward of the Pehoe Islands are very scauaings 
irregular, overfalls from 30 to 8 fathoms, are found upon some shoal banks in the vicinity bear them. 
of those islands. The Eliza got upon a bank, with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms regular soundings 
on it; afterward, she saw High Island, the 8S. Westernmost of the Pehoe group, situated in 
lat. 23° 14’ N. and.found the bank to bear West from that island. There is also uneven 

und and overfalls between these islands and Formosa, with an extensive bank of irregular veo. site of 
soundings — 24 to 10 fathoms, the S. E. extremity of which is in lat. 22° 52’ N. lonta. 
119° 23° &. ms 


A CHAIN of ISLANDS of various sizes, extends from Formosa in an easterly and tends to the 
N. Easterly direction to the southern extremity of the Japan Archipelago, and are compre of Formos 
hended under 2 groups or divisions. | 


Gea. site of 


PAT-CHOW, or EIGHT ISLANDS, (although said to be 17 in number) form the oe pittiow 
westernmost of these divisions, being nearest to the East coast of Formosa; and they are ™" - 
called Madjicosemah Islands by the inhabitants. The southernmost of them, in lat. 24° 6 
N. lon. 123° 59’ E. by chronometer, is a low flat island, detached about 4 leagues from the 
others ; and the western extremity of the large islands of the Pat-chow Chain, bears from it 
N. W. by N. 4 or 5 leagues, which is a high bluff point in lat. 24° 17’ N. lon. 123° 45’ E. 
About 41 miles W. 4 N. from this point, lies the island Kumi, in lat. 24° 25’ N. lon. 123° 
5’ E., situated nearly half way between the point and Formosa, and is about 3 or 4 miles 
in extent: although so much detached from the others, this island may be considered as the 
westernmost of the Pat-chow, or Madjicosemah Islands. > 

The eastern extremity of the Pat-chow Chain, in lat. 24° 49’ N. lon. 125° 36° E. is 
formed by Ty-pin-san, a large island with a smaller 1 off its West end; these are fronted 
on the North side by an extensive reef, projecting about 54 leagues from them. The Pro- 
vidence, in 1797, was wrecked on the northern edge of this reef, in lat. 25° 6 N. lon. 125° 
11’ E. Between the eastern and western groups of these islands, there 1s thought to bea 

clear passage. These islands are tributary to Great Lieu-chew: after the loss of the Pro- 


~ Gen. site of 
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vidence, Capt. Broughton and his crew were treated with great hospitality by the inhabitants 
of Ty-pin-san, who supplied their schooner with water and refreshments, to carry them to 
Macao. - ‘ — eh 
Ge. steno GREAT LIEU-CHEW, or LEOO-KEOO, the largest island of the other division of 
Miewshews the chain, is of considerable size, and well inhabited, who have a number of junks employed 
trading to Japan, and to Amoy on the cvuast of China. .The Lieu-chew Islands, produce 
rice and other grain, coarse tea, and they work copper mines; there is a good harbour fat 
Great Lieu-chew, and although tributary in some degree to the Chinese Empire, it 1s said, 
they would probably receive foreign ships to trade with them. The South end of Great 
Lieu-chew, is in lat. 26° 3’ N., lon. 128° 18’ E. by chronometer, which, with its neigh- 
bouring islands, extends ‘in a N. N. E. and northerly direction, to lat. 27° 34’ N. 
‘The westernmost island of the Lieu-chew division is in lat. 26° 20/ N., lon. 127° 17’ East, 
stone, abd there are other small islands about 30 leagues farther to the N. Westward. A little to 
ands. = the eastward of adine’ passing from Lieu-chew to the southernmost of the Japan: Islands, 
there are others, 4 of'which form a group, in lat. 29° 30 to 29° 40’ N., lon. 128° 15! to 28° 
20' E. Meaxima, is a considerable island, nearly S. W. from Nanga-Saque Harbour, and 
its central lat. is 31° 55’ N. : i , 


Japan Ie JAPAN ISLANDS, are very extensive, and at their S.Western extremity, on the Island 
= Kinsui, is situated NANGA-SAQUE HARBOUR, in lat. 32° 43’ 40° N. lon, 129° 59! 7’ 
Nangassque L,* Which is very safe, the anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms, is sheltered from all winds. .. From 
Havears, Cape Gotto, iw lat..32° 34/ 50" N. lon. 128° 44’ E. the entrance of Nanga-saque Harbour 
bears E.:by N. 51 miles, and from the easternmost of the Gotto Islands it.is only about 
the distance of 10 or.11 leagues... | Maa 
»: Cape. Nome, the southern point of Nanga-saque Bay, is in lat. 32° 35’ N. lon. 129° 423! 
E., and there is a false entrance in lat. 32° 40" which may be easily mistaken for the ‘ésue 
one, and although it really leads to Nanga-saque, might prove dangerous, having never been 
explored... fs 7 ee ee pecan | 
The entrance of the harbour, is also difficult to discover, owing to the proximity of the 
main land to the Island Cavallos, which forms the western shore of the entrance; so that it 
may easily be missed, if you are not certain of the latitude, and do not kecp.a good look out. 
Captain Fleetwood. Pellew, who touched at Nanga-saque in October, 1808, in H. M.S. 
Pheton, gives the following instructions to strangers, who intend to approach, or to: sail-into 
the harbour. 
sailing dire. °Lhose who are unacquainted with Nanga-saque Harbour, should make the land to the 
tions. northward in lat. 32° 47' or 32° 48’ N. as the N. E. trade-wind blows very constantly here, 
greatest part of the year. Having made the land in this latitude, you may run along shore 
at 2 or 3 miles distance, as it is steep and bold to approach, and by doing so, it will be 
almost impossible td miss the harbour. : Whereas, being doubtful of the accuracy of the 
charts, and uot perceiving the separation of Cavallos Island from the main, we were nearly 
missing it m the Pheton, and our mistake was discovered, by seeing Dutch colours hoisted 
on the island as a signal by the Japanese. : 
By making the land in lat. 32° 48’ N. you will be about 3 miles to leeward of some islands 
of rugged aspect, 1 of which is perfectly barren, and formed like a sugar loaf, and the largest 


* The above geographical situation of the centre of Nanga-saque City, is by mean of 1028 lunar distances 
taken in 1804 by Captain Krusenstern, and Dr. Horner the Astronomer, in the first voyage of circumnavigation, 

erformed by Russian officers. Captain ‘Torry in 1803, made this city in lat. 32° 45’ N., lon. 130° 15'E. Capt. 

. Pellew, az the outer anchorage, in H. M.S. Pheton in 1808, near Passenburgh Island with the city bearing 
N. E. about 4 miles, observed in lat. 32° 43’ 50° N., lon. 1300 10’ E. by 2 observations of moon and stars, and 
about 129° 58 E£. by chronemeters. 
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of them forms a hich ridge of tugged rocks: from hence to the island at the entrance of 
Nanva-saque Bay; t here is ‘no danger, and the course is S. E. about 9 or 10 miles. ‘If close 
in with the shore, the southern extremity seen, will be a high bluff point, with some rocky 
islets off it; this point is about 7 miles to leeward of the entrance, and was mistaken by us 
for' the East side of the entrance, and in steering for it the real entrance was: discovered : 
caré should be taken not to fall to leeward, as the fresh N. E. winds would render it difficult 
to beat back to the harbéars: |. ole ce ee 

On the bluff point last mentioned, there is a watch house with a curious node and on a 
small island about 3 miles to the northward of it there is another, but this ‘is situated lower 
than the first; a third ig on the middle of Cavallos, and here the Dutch colours were dis- 
played. Attention to these tnarks, will prevent any mistake, and a farther guide is, a ree 
markable high lull at a considerable dist tance inland, having upon it a remarkable rise or 
hump, the land of square fori, resembling a tower, and this hill is directly over Nanga-saque. 

After rounding the point of Cavallos, Passenburah, and several small islands near it, 
which form the funcr datrance of the harbour, will be plainly seen, ‘also a reef called the 
Bone Roaster close to tie islands on the western side; these must all be left to starboard, 
and the main land of Kinsui must be borrowed on, steering direct for the outer islet outside 
of Passenburgh, which isiet 13 rugged and rocky, with a few straggling trees on it, which you 
may leave on th:e larboard hand within 4a cable’s length, and will have no bottom with the 
hand-lead. There are also some islets on the other side, ‘that cannot easily be mistaken for 
those off Passenburgh, which inust all be left on the larboard hand, and those on the eastern 
side must be left tu starboard, there being no passage within them. When round Passen- 
‘burgh, the town and harbour open to view, the latter turning suddenly to N. N. W., forms 
‘a deep and spacious bay. Passenburgh, is a high round island covered with trees, resembling 
the English hr; to the eastward nearly opposite to Passenburgh, a small town will be seen 
In a paled enclosure. 

From the outer anchorage, where the Pheton lay, Passenburgh Island bore N. 77° W. 
distant 2? of a mile, and the city N. 44° E. about 4 miles. 

This, and the Port of Firando, about 12 or 16 léagues farther to the northward, were for- 
merly frequented by English ships ; but Europeans have not been permitted to trade to these 
ports, for a considerable period ; excepting the Dutch, who have hitherto been indulged with 
the privilege of trading to Nanga-saque, amd alldwed to keep a metcautile resident there.* 
The Russian eincumnavi ator, Captain,. Krusensterm om, his voyage of discevery,, touched 
here, and obtained a a supply, of provision and refr eshments. “The, variation in 1804, was 1°528! 
Westerly. High water at Y hours 5 “minbtes on fufl-and ctiahge of the moon, rise of the 
tide 10 or aie feet, in April. 


: eee! Pe ee A ae ee oe ae oy eae a . 
SOUTH aL in es 31°30’ N., lon. 140° 0’ E., by chronometer, lies a great way ceo. ste of 

to the E. S. Eastward’ of Nanga-saque; it is moderately ' ‘elevated,’ not of great extent, arid is Suh Ses. 

1 of the southernnidst islands of the Japan Archipelago 5’ ‘but, some other straguling, les, cies 


stretch ae or $° more’ to tite East and S. Eastward, in lat. 50° to 314° Ny 


Chat ata iar get he oy 


SHIPS bound Foi ‘Canton River to: the N. W. coast of Apatite of to ‘New South 1 rm 
Wales, getierally pass out ‘betw een the. South end of Formiosa and Luconia, then to the sean the 


te tha 
ae Te chip Predeti¢, asad Captnifi — Torry, having a Vargo selected for ae purpose, ae at 
Namiga-saque in Septeratier 1803, with # view of opening a trade ‘with the Japan Islands: this was not permitted, 
and of course, tha tee Th proyed aaysuccessful, for Captain Torry was equally unfortunate in attempting to trade 
among the Lieu-chew lands, although it had been supposed, that the i habitants of these islands were inclined to 
trade with foreign ships. ~ 
The English officers who lately went from - Batavia to ‘Nanpa-saque on a voyage of" ' corhmercial etiterprisé, 
wren the former piace was under the British Govermment, seem te have been niuch better ae the a 
nese, than any Europeans had been for a long period before. ete leg - 


* W 1 


of America, 
or toward 


To proceed 

to the latter 

per by the 
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southward of the Pat-chow, and Lieu-chew Islands, and they sometimes get a sidht of these, 
or South Island, particularly when proceeding to the eastward in the N. E. monsoon. In 
this season, the passage is frequently very tedious, from the prevalence of easterly winds, and 
blowing weather, in the vicinity of those islands. Ships proceeding to New South Wales, 
when clear of the islands, are obliged to keep to the northward of lat. 30° N., to avoid the 
N. E. trade, and make up their easting; and as the trade-wind often hangs between E. by N. 
and E. by S., so that no easting of consequence can be made in crossing it, they ought to 
get into about lon. 165° to 170° East, before they stand to the South of lat. 30° N., to enter 
the limit of the steady trade. | | 
It therefore, appears, that much stormy weather will be avoided, and a quicker passage 
made to New South Wales, by ships which sail from Canton River between September and 


ag. ’. February, if they proceed through the China sea, and pass to the eastward of the Grand 


Natuna, and by the Carimata Passage, along the West side of Borneo. From hence they 
should steer for the East end of Madura, and proceed to the southward through the straits 
of Bally, Lombock, or Allass, of which the latter will generally be found the most convenient. 
When clear of these straits, every advantage must be taken with the shifts of wind to get to 
the southward; and as it generally prevails in this season between S. by W. and S.S. E., 
from thence to the limit of the steady S. E. trade, they may be obliged to run considerably 
to the S. Westward, before they get through it, into a high southern latitude. But when 
this is accomplished, they will be enabled to run down the easting speedily, with westerly 
and variable winds. In March, or early in April, they may either proceed through Bass 
Strait, or keep well to the southward, and pass round Cape Van Diemen, at a moderate dis- 
tance; because easterly winds frequently prevailing in Bass Strait, during these months, are 
liable to cause some delay to ships proceeding through it to the eastward, but at all other 
times, Bass Strait ought to be preferred, when circumstances are favorable, being the 
shortest route. 


INSTRUCTIONS for SAILING THROUGH BALABAC 
STRAITS, to the MOLUCCAS, and to SOOLOO, and 
the ISLANDS DESCRIBED. 


SURIGAO PASSAGE, EMBOCADERO, AND EAST COAST OF LUCONIA. 
SHIPS sailing from MALACCA STRAIT, in August or September, bound to Amboina, 


a, Or to the Banda Islands, will probably make the best passage, by proceeding on the North 


side of the Anambas, and Natuna Islands; then between the Royal Charlotte and Louisa 
Shoals, or to the southward of the latter, observing to give a birth to the shoals adjacent to the 
Borneo coast. ‘They must be careful, however, not to fall to leeward of Balambangan, for 
S. W. winds and northerly currents prevail in August, September, and part of October. 
Having rounded the North end of that island and Banguey, pretty close, and being clear of 
Balabac Strait, they should proceed through among the Sooloo Islands, and round the North 
end of Celebes, then by the Molucco Passage to the southward. If before September, they 
may keep to the eastward, and pass through Dampier’s Strait, or the Gillolo Passage. 

f in an indifferent sailing ship, the season become too late to adopt the Palawan Putas 
when bound to China, (which can seldom happen,) she may proceed through Balabac Strait, 
and on the South side of Mindanao, into the Pacific Ocean, or by any other passage which 
seems advisable. 
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BALABAC STRAITS, formed between the South end of that island, and the North ithe | 


ends of the islands Banguey and Balambangan, have 3 channels; those near Balabac are in- ***“ 

tricate, and seldom used, the channel adjoining to Banguey being preferable. There is also 

a channel to the northward of Balabac Island; and another between the North end of Borneo 

and the islands Balambangan, Banguey, and Mallawalle; either of which, with proper care, 

= be used ina case of necessity. 7 - | ee 
n approaching these straits from the westward, KEENEY BALLOO, may be seen if Geo. site of 

the weather is clear,*. which is a very high mountain;: inland, on Borneo, situated in lat. 6° Balloo. 

3' to 6° 7' N., Jon. 116°40' E., or 12°54’ East from: Pulo Aor;: and bears S. 6° W. from the 

North harbour of Balambangan. When bearing to the S. Eastward, it appears m the form 

of a wedge, with the highest end to the westward, and has been frequently seen at the dis- 

tance of 40 to 42 leagues. Tanjong Sampanmangio, the North point of Borneo, distant | 

about 18 leagues to the northward of Keeney Balloo, is in about lat. 7° 3’ N., and 4 leagnes 3.1. 

to the S. W. of the South point of Balambangan. . Betwixt that point and Tanjong Inaroon- 

tang, another puint of Borneo about 7 or. 8 leagues to the eastward, the Great Bay of Mal: 

loodoo stretches inland a great way to the southward, having regular soundings and moderate 

depths, with good ancharage in most places ; but there is no. inducement for a ship to touch 

here, or at any of the bays on the N. W. or N. E. coasts of Borneo, the ndtirves being inhos- 

pitable.and perfidious.. The Mornington, at anchor in 9-fathoms mud, abcut 24 miles ‘front 

the shore at the head of the bay of Malloodoo, had Keeney Balloo bearing S. 23° W., and 

the extremes of the bay. from N, 5° E. te N.33° E. There is a-shoal with only. 2 feet water 

on it, near the middle of the bay, about 6 miles from the nearest shore, which is not gene- 

rally known. ean nr re a s 


~ 
Pau_ue 


. BANGUEY, is a considerable island, extending about 6 or 64 leagues N. E. and S. W., tana Ben. 
having on, the N. W: part near the sea, a conical: peak, which ts a good mark when near Gea site of 
these islands, for it may be seen 14 or 15 leagues, and is situated in lat. 7° 19’ N., lon. 117° 
6° E. by chronometers. There are many islets contiguous to Banguey, on the East, North, 

and South sides. Ships in want. of water,. may pass to the southward of Balambangan, and 
anchor with Banguey Peak N. N: E., about 14 mile off the mouth of a river bearing East, 

where fresh water may be got with facility, there being depth sufficient on the bar of ‘the 

river, fora long boat. This has been already mentioned in describing the Palawan Passage, 

under the title ‘‘ China Sea.;” but, care must be taken to have the boats armed, for the crew 

of the Betsy schooner, (after that vessel was wrecked on a shoal in the China Sea, in No- 
vember, 1805,) landed,on Banguey in their boat, and escaped from thence with difficulty, 

the commander and part of the crew having been killed by a party of roving Malays, who at 

first pretended to be hospitable. _ —? oo or er ee oe 


_ BALAMBANGAN ISLAND, is nearly 5 leagues in length N. E. and S. W., separated [s'sn¢ Be. 
at the N. E, part from Banguey, by a channel about a league in breadth; the southern part — 
of the island is pretty high, but it is rather low to the northward, having 2 harbours on the 
East side. These harbours are lined by shoals, and several are interspersed over the North 
barbour, which is the largest; the shoals are generally visible from the mast-head in favorable 
weather. A settlement formed here by the English above 50 years ago, was surprised and 
cut off by the Malays soon after; it was resettled in October, 1803, but the establishment 
being expensive, without any prospect of real advantage, the settlement was soon withdrawn. 
The South channel leading to these harbours is safe, with soundings mostly from 16 to 23 
fathoms off the South end of the island, and betwixt it and Banguey ; atid the soundings con- 


© It has. also been: seen from ships to the eastward, when near Cagayan Sooloo. Lieut. Ross, makes this 
mountain in lon. 116° 402’ E. ee . 
| X x 
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tinue regular, when steering from thence to the southward, into Malloodoo Bay, mostly soft 


~ bottom. ; ; 


with sailing 


Geo. mite. 


Balabac 
Talanid. 


To sail 
through a 
channel to 
the porth- 
ward of it. 


The North channel is narrow and intricate, bordered by shoals, with the island Mangoak 
nearly in the middle of it, which is surrounded by a reef, projecting a great way out to the 
S.E., northward, and N, E; it is called also Tonier, or Tiger Isle, is low and sandy in the 
centre, and on either side there is a passage. That betwixt it and Banguey, has from 10 to 
7 fathoms water in mid-channel; the other contiguous to Balambangan, has from 7 to 5 or 
4 fathoms, and either of them may be used occasionally, as the wind or circumstances require, 
but the eastern passage is considered safest. If obliged to work through, short tacks should 
be made, and a trusty person kept at the mast-head to look out for green water; this ought 
not to be neglected, im sailing through any of the channels in the neighbourhood of these 
islands. | 

In working through the channel betwixt Tiger Isle and Banguey, the Mornington stoud 
within 3 mile of the latter in some places, to 4 or 44 fathoms water ; she had 7 fathoms close 
to the edge of the reef that surrounds Tiger Island, and generally 5 fathoms in mid-channel. 
There are some shoal detached spots in the channel, which is narrowest when Tiger Island is 
on with the North part of Balambangan; then, overfalls may be experienced from 4 to 7 
fathoms. After tacking in 5 fathoms on the Banguey side, she had overfalls, and grounded 
in 2 fathoms coral rock, with the N. W. point of Banguey bearing South, the Peak S. 614° 
E., North point of Balambangan Harbour S. 49° W., off Banguey = of a mile. 

In passing through the other channel, betwixt Tiger Isle and Balambangan, the shoals 
will be visible on each side from the mast head, when in mid-channel; and from the deck, 
when near them, if the weather be clear. 

The North harbour of Balambangan is in lat. 7° 16’ N., lon. 116° 58’ E., or 14°43! East 
fram Malacca by good chronometers. ‘The best time to enter it, is near low water, for the 
shoals are generally conspicuous at that time. Within 4 a mile of the South end of. Balam- 
bangan, there are 2 small isles. = a 


BALABAC ISLAND, bearing North from the opening between Banguey and Balam- 
bangan, distant about 10 leagues, is of considerable height, extending North and South 
nearly 5 leagues. A sharp peaked hill in lat. 7° 59’ N. near the middle of the island, is the 
highest part; and near the South end, on the East side, there is shelter in a bay called Da- 
Igwan, which has reefs projecting from the points that form the entrance. : 

_ Kf @ ship bound through Balabac Streit, fall accidentally to leeward in the S.W. mon- 
soon, and find difficulty in beating to the South, toward the entrance of the proper strait, she 
may. proceed through the passage to the northward of Balabae. Giving this island:a birth 
of 4 or 5 miles, and having a distinct view of its North end, a small island will be seen, with 
a dangerous reef extending from its North end, ina N. W. direction between it and Balabac. 
Keep the latter about 4 a mile distant, with an officer, or trusty person at the niast-head, 


- and steer eastward for 2 isles neagly: of equal size: off the North end of the southernmost, 


there is danger, but every fathom of decrease ia depth, may be discerned from the mast- 
head, if the weather is clear. Pass in mid-channel, which at first entering between these 
isles, lies E. S. E. or S. E. by E.: when clear of them, a group of islets will be perceived ; 
do not approach these islets, for an E.S. E. 4S. course with a leading wind, is as far to the 
southward as can be steered with propriety, until a ship has run 5 leagues to the eastward 
after clearing the passage.* She may then haul to the southward at discretion, with the lead 


* The ships Aurora and Commerce, (part of a fleet with troops and stores, proceeding to ferm a settlement at 
Balambangan) fell to leeward, and went through this passage to the northward of Balabac, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1808. The Anstruther, one of the transports, (a very fine ship,) was wreeked upon 1 of the shoals to . 
the N. Eastward of Salingsingan Island, and many of the troops perished. The Thornhill, another of these ahipa, 
was wrecked on the reef that extends to the westward of the Mangeece Islands. 
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kept going, and a good look out; taking care not to get to the eastward near St. Michael’s 
Shoals, which are in about lat. 7° 43’ N,, steep to, and very dangerous. ~~ 

The channel nearest to Balabac, on the South side, is by keeping near the reef that 
stretches along its South and S. W. sides, until the southern extremity of the island bears 
about W. by S., then the course is East, between 2 isles surrounded by reefs, in a channe 
about 3 or 4 miles wide: but this channel is seldom used by any ship. | oe 


+ 


MIDDLE. CHANNEL, is formed on the North side by the @ small isles Loombooedh miaue 
and Candalamar, which lie to the S. Eastward of Balabac, and the former or southernmost, sie % 
is sometimes caJled the Rabbit, and the other the Coney. . This channel is bounded’ on the 
South side by the small isle Salingsingan, and shoals or reefs to the northward of it: there is 
a large reef several miles to the southward of Loomboocan, betwixt which, and that isle, {s 
said to be the best passage; for there is another tztricate passage to the southward of the | 
reef, between it and other dangers near to Salingsingan. | ip ee 

This middle channel, is now seldom used ; although the soundings are generally from 17 
to 23 fathoms, sandy bottom, ships are liable at times, to experience sudden overfalls, of 5 
and 44 fathoms, upon coral patches near the edges of the dangers that surround the channel. 


SOUTH CHANNEL, of Balabac Straits, is now justly preferred to any of the others, Ss G= 
having good anne ground from 18 to 25 fathoms, about 4 or 5 miles off the North ends | 
of Balambangan and Banguey. It is bounded on the South side by a shoal and 5 islets ad- 
joining to the north-east end of Banguey, the outermost of which is called Passage Island, 

or Goohooan. On the North side, it is bounded by the 2 small Mangsee Islands, which are ~ 
in lat. 7° 39’ N., distant 8 or 9 miles N. by E. from the N. E. point of Banguey ; having a 
reef extending a little to the southward, and round to W. by N. and W. S. W. from the sou- 
thernmost island, to the distance of nearly 3 leagues. The Salingsingan islet, or northern- 
most of the Mangsee isles, is 3 or-4 miles to the northward of the other 2 mentioned above: 
these 8 isles are in a line bearing N. N. W., and seem to be connected by reefs. 

If coming from the West toward this channel or strait, be careful not to fall to leeward Direction 
i the S. W. monsoon ; soundings of 50 to 60 fathoms will be got about 11 or 12 leagues ta troesh it, 
the westward of Balambangan. The North end of this island, and of Banguey, (which bear 
about East and West of each other) should be approached within 5 miles, for there seems to 
be no shoal water beyond 2 or 3 miles of the North end of Balambangan. Steering E. by 
N. along Banguey, at the distance of 5 or 6 miles, the Mangsee Isles will soon appear bear- 
ing about E.N. E.; keep rather nearer to Banguey, than to the reef that extends from these 
islands to the westward about 3 leagues, which is very conspicuous by its light green colour, 
contrasting the dark blue deep water around. The soundings through, are irregular from 7 
to 14 and 17 fathoms, over a corally bottom; and if the Banguey shore ts approached within — 

3 or 4 miles, the water may probably shoal to 6 fathoms or less. 7 
- When the Mangsee Isles bear N. N. E., and steering East, a small sand bank encircled by 
a reef, will soon be seen bearing about E. S. E., which lies 2 or 3 miles from Passage Island ; 
it ought to be passed on the North side at more than 2 miles distance, in not less than 8 fa- 


thoms water. 


COMING from the eastward, the Mangsee Isles should not be brought to the northward 
of N. N.W. until within 3 miles of them, then you may edge away gradually, giving them 
a birth of 2 or 3 miles: when they are brought to bear North, steer S. W. by W:, which 
will keep you in a good channel between the reef on the northern side and the Banguey shore, 
if not affected by oblique tides or currents. Proceeding along the Banguey shore at 5 or 6 
miles distance, when Banguey Point bears South, steer out to the westward, being clear of 
the dangers in the channel. : 

Xx 2 
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andfron “Having cleared this strait, if bound to China. or Manilla, late in October or November, 

thence east- ° . 

wards or at any other time, steer eastward for the West coast of Mindanao, for the track near the 
East side of Palawan,,. is little known, and thought to be interspersed with shoals. ‘There- 
fore, pass to the southward of the 3 small islands called St. Michael’s, or Manook-manookan, 

cease Bangcawang, and Bancooraan,: which extend from about lat. 7° 42’ N., to 7°50/ N., lon. 

Islands, and 118° 40/ E., and bear nearly North from Cagayan Sooloo. The extensive shoals which 
stretch 5 or 6 leagues to the westward of these islands, called St. Michael’s Shoals, have 

Tovb Ba many rocks appearing above water, and ought to be avoided ; also the Toob Bataha, in about 
lat. 8° N., which is a bank partly dry with a contiguous rock, situated about 15 or 16 leagues 

-..* to the eastward of these 3 islands. . Having reached the West coast of Mindanao, keep near 
' to it, and to the same sides of Negroes Island, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia, particularly 

if N. E. winds be expected to prevail. : 

To tall to- Ships bound to Sooloo,. after clearing Balabac Strait, steer to pass near Cagayan Sooloo, 

yau Soulos, On the South side; but the course ought not to be more southerly than E. by S.45., till 7 or 
8 leagues clear of the strait, because several ships have got upon shoal coral patches of 5 or 
6 fathoms, when steering about E.S. E.; and nearer to the Borneo shore, there are some 
reefs of rocks above water. With Banguey Peak bearing W.4N., distant about 8 or 9 
leagues, the Fly, in 1796, shoaled suddenly to 4 fathoms coral, and deepened fast to 22 
fathoms steering to the northward. ' Shortly after, she had 53 fathoms on another patch df 
coral; so that a good look out, is indispensable in this track. : 


Geo. site, CAGAYAN SOOLOO, in lat.7°0' N., lon. 118° 36’ E. or 1°30' E. from Banguey 
Peak by chronometer, is an island of considerable size, and may be discerned at the distance 

cirenmjacent of 7 or 8 leagues. .'There are several islets to the northward, and 2 to the southward near it, 
called Mooleegee Isles, 1 of which has the form of a saddle, and it is in lat 6°54/ N.; a 
ship may occasionally anchor near them, as they are safe to approach. About 9 or 10 leagues 
to the southward of Cagayan Sooloo, the small island Mambahenawan is situated; and to 
the West, and S. Westward, there are soundings of 20 to 30 fathoms, contiguous to the 

fandakan small islands which are scattered along the coast of Borneo. There are several deep bays 

veruco. on the N. E. side of Borneo, with good anchorage in some ‘of them. SANDAKAN ba 
is ]-of these, and contains 3 excellent harbours inside: Bahalatolis Island, in lat. 5° 54’ N. 
forms the entrance, and has plenty of good spring water on it; these harbours will contain 
any number of ships, well sheltered, in from 7 or 8, to 4 fathoms. The islands about the 
harbours, abound with good water, and the surrounding country with teak, poon, and cam- 
phor trees, fit for ship building ; there are also rattans and bamboos; the tide rises 8 or 9 
feet.. ‘The Sooloo people have a settlement here. . | ie i 

seo. ste of ,: PANGOOTARAN, in lat. 6° 15’ N., lon. 120° 40/ E., bearing E. by S. 2S. from Ca- 


Pangoota- 


ran with wil gayan Sooloo, distant about 44 leagues, is the N. Westernmost Island of the Sooloo Archipe- 
woolen Lago ; it being low and level, little rnore than the trees are visible above water. | Having pro- 
ceeded from Cagayan Sooloo, and approached to-the South end of Pangootaran, there is a 
good passage between it and Oobeean, the next island to the southward, although without 
soundings; nor is any found in the direct track from Cagayan Sooloo. Keep nearest to 
Pangootaran in passing through, and from hence, the Island Sooloo may be seen, the road of 
which is at the N. W. end of the island, and bears-E. S. E. about 11 leagues from the South 
end of Pangootaran; buta S. E. by E. course should be steered past the small Island Oo- 
sadda, situated to the eastward of Oobean, and continued until -within 4 or 5 miles of the 
land to the westward of Sooloo town. This course is requisite, to avoid the race of Takoot 
Kababawan, situated near the West point of the Island Palleeangan, on the North side of 
the channel; which is said to have only 4 fathoms water on it, and there are no soundings a 
little to the southward. At noon when the observed lat. was 6° 15/N. a long reef of black 
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rocks bore S. E. 4 S., centre of Oobean S. by E. 4 E., Oosadda S. W. nearly in mid-chan- 
nel; this reef seems very dangerous, extending about N. E. and 8S. W., and the rocks just 
appearing above water, with breakers on them at times. : 

If you leave Cagayan Sooloo in the evening, with a fresh breeze, steer more northerly than 
the direct course, .to avoid the above-mentioned reef, as you are liable to have a southerly 
current, and do not run for Pangootaran with its South extreme East of you. 


‘SOOLOO TOWN, or SOONG, in lat. 6° 1’ N., lon. 121° 19’ E., is the residence of the ‘es. s# > 
Rajah of this.island, to whom all the islands of this Archipelago are subject; likewise the 
large Island Basseelan, from which an annual tribute is collected in pepper, and other articles. 
The Island Sooloo is of considerable height, extending Last and West about 10 leagues. 
The anchorage in the road, is m 18 or 20 fathoms, on a loose sandy bottom, with the Sultan’s 
house bearing S. 26° E., Mount.Temontangis 8. 26° W., Tulean Rock S. 67° W., the S. W. 
point of Palleeangan N.60° W., distance off the town 14 mile. The bottom being indif- 
ferent holding ground, ships are liable to drive with N. W. squalls. Bullocks are plentiful 
here, at a moderate price, and very fine. Poultry and live stock of all kinds, with abun- 
dance of. vegetables, and fruits, may be procured; also wood and water. But the inhabi- 
tants are a treacherous race, and must be carefully watched; it is not advisable to touch 
here in a small ship, to procure supplies or to trade, unless well armed, and prepared to 
resist any attack that may be made by the natives. The fleet from China, in 5 une, 1795, 
anchored in Toolyan Bay, near the East end of Sooloo, and watered there; then proceeded 
out by the Tapeantana Channel. he | 
If a large ship approach Sooloo Road from N. Eastward, care must be taken to avoid Tekot re 
Takoot Paboonoowan Shoal, on which the Swedish ship Gustavas Adolphus struck in 1798, shoai. 
where she had only from 3 to 34 fathoms, and injured her rudder ; it is in lat. 6° 15’ N.; dis- 
tant about 6 leagues nearly N.by W. from the East end of Sooloo, and 5 leagues to the 
westward of the Duo Bolod, which are 2 high rocks nearly mid-way betwixt Sooloo and 
Basseelan. } : | | ae 
Departing from Sooloo Road, the best track when bound to S. Eastward, is round the 70 sit trom 
West end of the island, then leaving the high Island Tapool, and the low Islands Talook s. Esswara. 
and Kabingaan to the southward, and Pata with its contiguous isles to the northward. There 
are soundings mostly through this track, and anchorage between the island, where a ship 
may stop tide occasionally; and it is safe working through in the night, if. the weather 
be clear. ‘There seem to be, however, some coral patches hereabout, for the Albion tacked 
on a rocky spot in 84 fathoms, the rocks visible under the ship, with the South point of Pata 
bearing East, the S. E. end of the low Island Talook, which lies to the N. W. of Kabingaan 
S. E. by S., and the westernmost high land of Sooloo N. N. W. _ | 
_ The tides set fair through the channel, about E. S. E. and opposite, sometimes very strong ; rides and 
off the West end of Sooloo, they have been found to set N.W. and S. E. in Decensber, “""™ 
about 4 miles per hour. During the N. E. monsoon, there is generally a N. W. or westerly 
current in the neaps, betwixt Sooloo and Basseelan, and in the track from thence to Balabac 
Strait. In March and April, the current sets mostly to the eastward among the Sooloo 
Islands; but it sets to the westward at the same time, in the openings of the Philippine 
Islands, to the northward of Mindatao. : 7 | a | 
Betwixt several of the islands to the eastward of Sooloo, there are safe channels, with mo- 
derate depths for anchorage; but if any of them are adopted, caution is requisite, for they 
are little frequented, and reefs project from some of the islands. 


TAWEE-TAWEE ISLANDS, forming the .S. Western part of the Sooloo Archipelago, rasrertuwes 
extend nearly to the Peninsula of Unsang, the extremity of which forms the N. E. point of ™""* 
Borneo. They consist of an immense chain of islands, very imperfectly known, with several 
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dangers among them ; particularly on the Pearl Bank, Tahow, which lies in about lat. 6° 44’ 
N., distant 8 or 9 leagues to the N. N. W. of Tawee-tawee, and 19 leagues to the west- 
ward of Sooloo. | - = | 

Another chain of islands, stretch from the Tawee-tawee Islands and from Unsang, a great 
way out from the coast of Borneo; and the southernmost of them, called Leegetan Islands, 
in about lat. 4° 20’ N. and 10 leagues off the coast, have several reefs and sand banks around, 
without any soundings near them. 

If a ship sail near these islands, or along the coast of Borneo, great care must be taken to 
keep a boat a-head sounding in the night. The Laurel from China, bound to Batavia, pro- 
ceeded by this track in July, 1787, and saw a rock about the size of a beat with breakers 
on its West end, which is about 2 or 3 leagues to the northward of the small isles Baguan 
and Taganac, distant 8 leagues from the coast of Borneo. She endeavoured to work close 
round Unsang, but the winds being light, with a northerly current, obliged her to run along 
the North side of Tawee-tawee; she then passed between the 2 islands off its East end, 
called Sigboye and Tambagaan, In a channel 14 mile wide, with soundings 15 to 23 fathoms 
coral oe When through, she steered E. S. E. to give a birth to a sand bank extending to 
the northward from a Haycock Island, and passed out into the open sea between 2 other is- 
lands, least water 94 fathoms in the channel. Breakers were seen to project about @ miles 
from the East end of the southernmost island, which lie to the westward of the channel. 


SURIGAO PASSAGE, or- STRAIT OF PANOAN, formed between Mindanao to 
the southward, and the other Philippine Islands to the northward, is now seldom or never 
chosen in any ship, when bound by the eastern passage to China ; for it is rendered intricate, 
by rapid tides, at éames, among the numerous islands at the eastern part, and there are no 
soundings. Besides, it is in too great a latitude to be adopted late in the season, for the is- 
lands outside became a Jee shore, when the N. E. monsoon sets in.* 

Should a ship proceeding to China, have westerly winds when near the western part of 
this passage, and be carried into it by the current or otherwise, she may proceed through, if 
October is not far advanced. 3 

The coast of Mindanao is steep and bold, which should be kept pretty close aboard, and 
a birth given to the 2 small isles Murcielagos, that lie near Point Galera; the course con- 
tinues along the coast to the E. N. Eastward, between Mindanao and the islands to the 
northward. Of these, the nearest are Aliguay and Silino, 2 low woody islands, steep to, on 
the South sides ; and the large islands to the northward will be seen, if the weather is clear. 
From Point Tagola, which lies to the southward of the island Silino, the ooast trends to the 
southward of East, and forms several bays, but the course is about E. by N. 25 or 26 leagues 
to Camiguin: this is a high island with a nob on its centre, that may be seen 20 leagues ; 
and being situated near Sipaca Point on Mindanao, the channel is on the outside of the is- 
land. Having passed Camiguin, steer to the N. E. for the channel between the North point 
of Mindanao and Panoan, which is 6 or 8 miles wide, then haul round the S. E. point of 
Panoan, and proceed to the northward along the East side of the large island Leyte, until a 
bluff point on it is brought to bear S.W. by W.§ W. With this bearing of the point, steer 
on the opposite course or bearing, which will carry you through the channel mto the ocean, 
between nage or Passage Island to the southward; and Omonkon, Soloan, and 2 other 
small islands to the northward ; which channel is wide, and seems clear of ; 

When passing through the channel between the North point of Mindanao and Panoan, 2 


* The Royal Captain, bound to China, went through this passage, and got clear of the islands on the 8th of 
Qctober, 1762, and the Lendan went through it in October, 1764: the former ship experienced rapid tides, at 
the eastern part af the strait, bvt the London did mot, nor did she meet with any considerable difficulty or 
danger. | 
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small woody isles will be seen, 1 of them ahead, and the other to the southward of it. Be- 
twixt the latter and Mindanao there are soundings of 25 to 30 fathoms, and 15 to 10 fa- 
thoms very near the Mindanao shore. The Spanish village SURIGAO, consisting of few Suis 
houses, is situated about @ leagues to the southward of the small isle; and by hauling to the 
southward close along the coast of Mindanao, you may anchor 1n 14 or 15 fathoms fine anchorage, 
grey sand, with the village bearing S. by W. distant 14 or 1 mile. If it is brought to bear 
S. W. or more westerly, at the distance of 3or 4 miles, neither anchors nor cables will hold 
against the tides, which run sometimes at the rate of 9 or 10 miles per hour, as experienced * tide. 
by the Royal Captain, at anchor here, in 1762. | : | 
The Surigao Islands, which front this bay, form a compact chain, stretching from the 
N. E. part of Mindanao, in a northerly direction nearly to. Passage Island, at the East en- 
trance of the strait of Pancan. There is no safe passage between them, for the tide runs at 
the rate of 9 or 10 knots, with dangerous ripplings, in the 2 narrow guts furmed between 
the southernmost of these islands and the South point of the bay. . : - 
. Ships intending to stop at Surigao Road for water, should with the wind at southward or ssiting direc 
westward, carry all sail possible, taking care to haul close round Surigao Pomt, between the” 
South Woody Island and Mindanao, keeping this coast aboard until the village bear S.by © 
W., distant 14 mile. In this situation, they ought to anchor in 15 fathoms, and not bring 
the village farther to the westward ; here is a fresh water river, and by observations taken in 
H. M. S. Psyche. in’ 1809, Surigao village’ is sitwated in lat. 9°47’ N., lon.:195°25" EB, ceo. site. 
When going in, the Small Woody Island may be passed at } mile distance, bat not nearer. | 
The propriety of keeping near the Mindanao shore, in proceeding to the anchorage at 
Surigao, will appear evident ‘by the following remark, taken from a plan of thet bay, con- 
structed by Mr. C. Maitlaad, Master of the Psyche. 2a, ; 
_ Having ne good: directions, this ship-did not keep Surigao Point and the Mindanao shore 
aboard, but passed to the eastward of South Woody Island, and finding the ebb tide remning 
rapidly to. the §. Eastward, she was obliged to’ anchor in 40 fathoms. The cable imme- 
diately parted, and a second anchor was let go, which not brmging the ship up, she was 
obliged to cut; but in working against the strong ebb tide, she was horsed close over to the 
islands bounding the East side of the bay, forced again to anchor in 27 fathoms, where she 
lay 2 days blowing a gale at westward, with the rocks under her stern. _ | | 
When the weather became moderate, she passed to the North, and N. Westward, along 
the West side of the chain of islands, through an intricate channel formed between the: chain 
and N. E. island, which is a large island on the N. E. side of the bay. Here, she: narrowly 
escaped being lost upan a reef which ‘projects from the West point of the island that lies 
directly East from N. E. Island, and bounds the East side of Psyche’s Channel. . 
There is a shoal with only @ fathoms water on it, situated betwixt N.E. Fslend and 
South Woody Island, nearest to the former; but no ship ought to ‘go: outside of South 
Woody Island, for if she is obliged to anchor in deep water, no cables or anchors will hold 
against the tides. | | 7 eo : | : | 
The easternmost of the. Surigao Islands, fronting the ocean directly East from the Bay, 
has a reef projecting from its N. E. part, on whieh a Spanish’ ship was lost in 1808. ' 


EMBOCADERO, or STRAITS OF ST. BERNARDINO, called also the STRAITS Embocasero. 
OF MANILLA, are formed between the South cuast of Luconia, and the numerous islands 
In ity vicinity. | ae Ne ae oe ee 
‘The Galleona from. Acapulco, generally pass through these straits; and it may be useful 
to give a brief description of the eastern entrance, in case any ships be disabled’ by a Ty- 
ney ox otherwise in distress, when proceeding to, or from China by the eastern’ passage, 
and find it indispensible to run for these straits. Pa re 
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of America, southward of the Pat-chow, and Lieu-chew Islands, and they sometimes get a sidt of these, 

New Seah OF South Island, particularly when proceeding to the eastward in the N. E. monsoon. In 

er this season, the passage is frequently very tedious, from the prevalence of easterly winds, and 
blowing weather, in the vicinity of those islands. Ships proceeding to New South Wales, 
when clear of the islands, are obliged to keep to the northward of lat. 30° N., to avoid the 
N. E. trade, and make up their easting; and as the trade-wind often hangs between E. by N. 
and E. by S., so that no easting of consequence can be made in crossing it, they ought to 
get into about lon. 165° to 170° East, before they stand to the South of lat. 30° N., to enter 
the limit of the steady trade. 

Toproceea . It therefore, appears, that much stormy weather will be avoided, and a quicker passage 

place by the made to New South Wales, by ships which sail from Canton River between September and 

age.» February, if they proceed through the China sea, and pass to the eastward of the Grand 
Natuna, and by the Carimata Passage, along the West side of Borneo. From hence they 
should steer for the East end of Madura, and proceed to the southward through the straits 
of Bally, Lombock, or Allass, of which the latter will generally be found the most convenient. 
When clear of these straits, every advantage must be taken with the shifts of wind to get to 
the southward; and as it generally prevails in this season between S. by W. and S.S. E., 
from thence to the limit of the steady S. E. trade, they may be obliged to run considerably 
to the S. Westward, before they get through it, into a high southern latitude. But when 
this is accomplished, they will be enabled to run down the easting speedily, with westerly 
and variable winds. In March, or early in April, they may either proceed through ‘Bass 
Strait, or keep well to the southward, and pass round Cape Van Diemen, at a moderate dis- 
tance ; because easterly winds frequently prevailing in Bass Strait, during these months, are 
liable to cause some delay to ships proceeding through it to the eastward, but at all other 
times, Bass Strait ought to be preferred, when circumstances are favorable, being the 
shortest route. 


INSTRUCTIONS for SAILING THROUGH BALABAC 
STRAITS, to the MOLUCCAS, and to SOOLOO, and 
the ISLANDS DESCRIBED. 


SURIGAO PASSAGE, EMBOCADERO, AND EAST COAST OF LUCONIA. 
rom SHIPS sailing from MALACCA STRAIT, in August or September, bound to Amboina, 


labac Strat, OF to the Banda Islands, will probably make the best passage, by proceeding on the North 
Moleeco + Side of the Anambas, and Natuna Islands; then between the Royal Charlotte and Louisa 
Shoals, or to the southward of the latter, observing to give a birth to the shoals adjacent to the 
Borneo coast. They must be careful, however, not to fall to leeward of Balambangan, for 
_§. W. winds and northerly currents prevail in August, September, and part of October. 
Having rounded the North end of that island and Banguey, pretty close, and being clear of 
Balabac Strait, they should proceed through among the Sooloo Islands, and round the North 
end of Celebes, then by the Molucco Passage to the southward. If before September, they 

may keep to the eastward, and pass through Dampier’s Strait, or the Gillolo Passage. 

f in an indifferent sailing ship, the season become too late to adopt the Palawan Passage, 
when bound to China, (which can seldom happen,) she may proceed through Balabac Strait, 
and on the South side of Mindanao, into the Pacific Ocean, or by any other passage which 
seems advisable. 
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BALABAC STRAITS, formed between the South end of that island, and the North Bainae! 


ends of the islands Banguey and Balambangan, have 3 channels; those near Balabac are in- *" 
tricate, and seldom used, the channel adjoining to Banguey being preferable. There is also 
a channel to the northward of Balabac Island; and another between the North end of Borneo 
and the islands Balambangan, Banguey, and Mallawalle; either of which, with proper care, 
may. be used ina case of necessity. | oe .. | ae 
m approaching these straits from the westward, KEENEY BALLOO, may be seen if Geo. site of 
the weather is clear,*. which is a very high mountain, inland, ow Borneo, situated in lat. 6° Baloo. 
3' to 6° 7'N., lon. 116°40' E., or 12°54’ East from Pulo Aor,. and bears S. 6° W. from the 
North harbour of Balambangan. When bearing to the S. Eastward, it appears im the form 
of a wedge, with the highest end to the westward, and has been frequently seen at the dis- 
tance of 40 to 42 leagues. Tanjong Sampanmangio, the North point of Borneo, distant 
about 18 leagues to the northward of Keeney Balloo, is in about lat. 7° 3’ N., and 4 leagues .- 
to the S. W. of the South point of Balambangan. . Betwixt that point and Tanjong Inarvon- 
tang, another puint of Borneo about.7 or. 8 leagues to the eastward, the Great Bay of Mal- 
loodoo stretches inland a great way to the southward, having regular soundings and moderate 
depths, with good anchorage in most places; but there is no. inducement for a ship to touch 
here, or at any of the bays on the N. W. or N. E. coasts of Borneo, the natives being inhos- 
pitable-and perfidious.. ‘The Mornington, at anchor in 9: fathoms mud, abcut 24 miles front 
the shore at the head of the bay of Malloodoo, had Keeney Balloo bearing S. 23° W., and 
the extremes of the bay. from N, 5° E. to N. 33° E. There is a shoal with only 2 feet water 
on it, near the middle of the bay,, about 6 miles from the nearest shore, which is not gene- 
rally known. ah, 7 hatte to : 


'e 
PEE As sgt 


' BANGUEY, is a considerable island, extending about 6 or 64 leagues N. E. and S. W., tana Bav- 


having on, the N. W: part near the sea,.:a conical: peak, which is a good mark when near Gea. site of 
these islands, for it may be seen 14 or 15 leagues, and is situated ‘in'lat. 7° 19’ N., lon. 117° 
6’ E. by chronometers. There are many islets contiguous to Banguey, on the East, North, 

and South sides. .Ships in want. of water,: may pass to the ener of Balambangan, and 
anchor with Banguey Peak N. N: E., abaut 1} mile off the mouth of a river bearing East, 
where fresh water may be got with facility, there being depth sufficient on. the bar of ‘the 
river, for a long boat. This has been already mentioned in describing the Palawan Passage, 
under the title ‘“‘ China Sea;” ‘but, care must be taken to.have the boats armed, for the crew 

Of the Betsy schooner, (after that vessel. was wrecked on ‘a shoal in the China Sea, in No- 
vember, 1805,) landed, on Banguey in their boat, and escaped from thence with difficulty, 

the commander and part of the crew having been killed by a party of roving Malays, who at 

first pretended to be hospitable. | sty oo 6-3 o- ue” 


BALAMBANGAN ISLAND, is nearly 5 leagues in length N.-E. and S. W., separated [steed Be. 

at the N.E. part from Banguey, by a channel about a league in breadth; the southern part 
of the island is pretty high, but it is rather low to the northward, having 2 harbours on the 
East side. These harbours are lined by shoals, and several are interspersed over the North 
harbour, which is the largest; the shoals are generally visible from the mast-head in favorable 
weather. A settlement formed here by the English above 50 years ago, was surprised and’ 
_ cut off by the Malays soon after ; it was resettled in October, 1803, but the establishment 

being expensive, without any prospect of real advantage, the settlement was soon withdrawn. 
The South channel leading to these harbours is safe, with soundings mostly from 16 to 23 
fathoms off the South end of the island, and betwixt it and Banguey ; and the soundings con- 


ee ‘It has: also been: seen from ships to the eastward, when near Cagayan Sooloo. Lieut. Ross, makes this 
mountain in lon. 116° 4032’ E. | | x 
xX 
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tinue regular, when steering from thence to the southward, into Malloodoo Bay, mostly soft 


with sailing 
directions. 


Gee. site. 


Balabac 
Toland e 


To sail 
through a 
channel to 
the pnorth- 
wari of it. 


~ The North channel is narrow and intricate, bordered by shoals, with the island Mangoak 
nearly in the middle of it, which ia surrounded by a reef, projecting a great way out to the 
S, E., northward, and N, E; it is called also Tonier, or Tiger Isle, is low and sandy in the 
centre, and on either side there is a passage. That betwixt it and Banguey, has from 10 to 
” fathoms water in mid-channel; the other contiguous to Balambangan, has from 7 to 5 or 
4 fathoms, and either of them may be used occasionally, as the wind or circumstances require, 
but the eastern passage is considered safest. If obliged to work through, short tacks should 
be made, and a trusty person kept at the mast-head to look out for green water; this ought 
not, to be neglected, im sailing through any of the channels in the neighbourhood of these 
islands. | ; 

In working through the channel betwixt Tiger Isle and Banguey, the Mornington stoud 
within 3 mile of the latter in some places, to 4 or 44. fathoms water ; she had 7 fathoms close 
to the edge of the reef that surrounds Tiger Island, and generally 5 fathoms in mid-channel. 
There are some shoal detached spots in the channel, which is narrowest when Tiger Island is 
on with the North part of Balambangan ; then, overfalls may be experienced from 4 to 7 
fathoms. After tacking in 5 fathoms on the Banguey side, she had overfalls, and grounded 
in 2 fathoms coral rock,. with the N. W. point of Banguey bearing South, the Peak S. 614° 
E., North poiat of Balambangan Harbour S. 49° W., off Banguey 7 of a mile. é‘ 

In passing through the other channel, betwixt Tiger Isle and Balambangan, the shoals 
will be visible on each side from the mast head, when in mid-channel; and from the deck, 
when near them, if the weather be clear. | 

The North harbour of Balambangan is in lat. 7° 16’ N., lon. 116° 58’E., or 14°43’ East 
from Malacca by good chronometers. The best time to enter it, is near low water, for the 
shoals are generally conspicuous at that time. Within 4 a mile of the South end of. Balam- 
bangan, there are 2 small isles. 3 ns : | | : 


BALABAC ISLAND, bearing North from the opening between Banguey and Balam- 
bangan, distant. ebout 10 leagues, is of. considerable. height, extending North and South 
nearly 5 leagues. A sharp peaked hill in lat. 7° 59’ N. near the middle of the island, is the 
highest part; and near the South end, on the East side, there is shelter in a bay called Da- 
lgwan, which has reefs projecting from the points that form the entrance. es | 
. Mf @ ship bound through Balabac Strait, fall accidentally to leeward in the S. W. mon- 
soan,.and find difficulty in beating to the South, toward the entrance of the proper strait, she 
may: praceed through the passage ta the northward of Balabae. Giving this island:a birth 
of 4 or 5 miles, and having a distinct view of its North end, a small island will be seen, with 
a dangerous reef extending from its North end, ina N. W. direction between it and Balabac. 


Keep the latter about 4 a mile distant, with an officer, or trusty person at the miast-head, 


and steer eastward for @ isles‘neagly- of equal size: off the North end of the southernmost, 


there is danger, but every fathom of decrease ia depth, may be discerned from the mast- 
bead, if the weatber is clear. Pass in mid-channel, which at first entering between these 
isles, lies E. S. E. or S. E. by E.: when clear of them, a group of islets will be perceived ; 
do not approach these islets, for an E.S. E. $ S. course with a leading wind, is as far to the 
southward as can be steered witb propriety, until a ship has run 5 leagues to the eastward 
after clearing the passage.* She may then hau) to the southward at discretion, with the lead 


* The shipa Aurora and Commerce, (part of a fleet with troops and stores, proceeding to form a settlement at 
Balambangan) fell to leeward, and went through this passage to the northward of Balabac, on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1803. The Anstruther, one of the transports, (a very fine ship,) wes wreeked upon. 1 of the ahoals to . 
the N. Eastward of Salingsingan Island, and many of the troops perished. The Thormhill, another of these shape, 
was wrecked on the reef that extends to the westward of the Mangece Islands. 
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kept going, and a good look out; taking care not to get to the eastward near St. Michael’s 
Shoals, which are in about lat. 7° 43’ N,, steep to, and very dangerous. _ 

The channel nearest to Balabac, on the South side, is by keeping near the reef that 
stretches along its South and S. W. sides, until the southern extremity of the island beats 
about W. by s., then the course is East, between 2 isles surrounded by reefs, in a channel 
about 3 or 4 miles wide: but this channel is seldom used by any ship. a 


MIDDLE CHANNEL, is formed on the North side by the 2 small isles Loomboocah miaue 
and Candalamar, which lie to the S. Eastward of Balabac, and the former or southernmost, Balaves ” 
is sometimes caJled the Rabbit, and the other the Coney. This channel is bounded’ on the ““™ 
South side by the small isle Salingsingan, and shoals or reefs to the northward of it: there is 
a large reef several miles to the southward of Loomboocan, betwixt which, and that isle, {s 
said to be the best passage; for there is another tztricate passage to the southward of the. 
reef, between it and other dangers near to Salingsingan. oS ee 

This middle channel, is now seldom used ; although the soundings are generally from 17 
to 23 fathoms, sandy bottom, ships are liable at times, to experience sudden overfalls, of 5 
and 44 fathoms, upon coral patches near the edges of the datigers that surround the channel. 


, 


SOUTH CHANNEL, of Balabac Straits, is now justly preferred to any of the others, So = 
having good akigliel Nai from 18 to 25 fathoms, about 4 or 5 miles off the North ends | 
of Balambangan and Banguey. It is bounded on the South side by a shoal and 5 islets ad- 
joining to the north-east end of Banguey, the outermost of which is called Passage Island, 
or Goohooan. On the North side, itis bounded by the 2 small Mangsee Islands, which are ~ 
in lat. 7° 32’ N., distant 8 or 9 miles N. by E. from the N. E. point of Banguey ; having a 
reef extending a little to the southward, and round to W. by N. and W. S. W. from the sou- 
thernmost island, to the distance of nearly 3 leagues. The Salingsingan islet, or northern- 
most of the Mangsee isles, is 3 or-4 miles to the northward of the other 2 mentioned above: 
these $ isles are in a line bearing N. N. W., and seem to be connected by reefs. 

If coming from the West toward this channel or strait, be careful not to fall to leeward Directions 
in the S. W. monsoon ; soundings of 50 to 60 fathoms will be got about 11 or 12 leagues to throush it, 
the westward of Balambangan. The North end of this island, and of Banguey, (which bear 
about East and West of each other) should be approached within 5 miles, for there seems to 
be no shoal water beyond 2 or 3 miles of the North end of Balambangan. Steering E. by 
N. along Banguey, at the distance of 5 or 6 miles, the Mangsee Isles will soon appear bear- 
ing about E. N. E.; keep rather nearer to Banguey, than to the reef that extends from these 
islands to the westward about 3 leagues, which is very conspicuous by its light green colour, 
contrasting the dark blue deep water around. The soundings through, are irregular from 7 
to 14 and 17 fathoms, over a corally bottom ; and if the Banguey shore ts approached within — 

3 or 4 miles, the water may probably shoal to 6 fathoms or less. . 
- When the Mangsee Isles bear N. N. E., and steering East, a smal? sand bank encircled. 

a reef, will soon be seen bearing about E.S. E., which lies 2 or $ miles from Passage Island ; 
it ought to be passed on the North side at more than 2 miles distance, in not less than 8 fa- 
thoms water. : | 


COMING from the eastward, the Mangsee Isles should not be brought to the northward 
of N.N. W. until within 3 miles of them, then you may edge away gradually, giving them 
a birth of 2 or 3 miles: when they are brought to bear North, steer S. W. by W:, which 
will keep you in a good channel between the reef on the northern side and the Banguey shore 
if not affected by oblique tides or currents. Proceeding along the Banguey shore at 5 or 
miles distance, when Banguey Point bears South, steer out to the westward, being clear of 
the dangers in the channel. 3 < 

x @ 
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and from ~~ - Having cleared this strait, if .bound to China or Manilla, late in October or November, 
wari; or at any other time, steer eastward for the West coast of Mindanao, for the track near the 
East side of Palawan, is little known,‘ and thought to be interspersed with shoals. ‘There- 
fore, pass to the southward of the 3 small islands called St. Michael’s, or Manook-manookan, 
Cea coe Bangcawang, and Bancooraan,; which extend from about lat. 7°42’ N., to 7°50’ N., lon. 
Islands, and 418° 40/ E., and bear nearly North from Cagayan Sooloo. The extensive shoals which 
stretch 5 or 6 leagues to the westward of these islands, called St. Michael’s Shoals, have 
Toob Bas many rocks appearing above water, and ought to be avoided ; also the Toob Bataha, in about 
lat. 8° N., which is a bank partly dry with a contiguous rock, situated about 15 or 16 leagues 
-«-* to the eastward of these 3 islands. . Having reached the West coast of Mindanao, keep near 
' to it, and to the same sides of Negroes Island, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia, particularly 
if N. E. winds be expected to prevail. 
To tall tov Ships bound to Sooloo,. after clearing Balabac Strait, steer to pass near Cagayan Sooloo, 
yau Soule. On the South side; but the course ought not to be more southerly than E. by S.45., till 7 or 
8 leagues clear of the strait, because several ships have got upon shoal coral patches of 5 or 
6 fathoms, when steering about E.S. E.; and nearer to the Borneo shore, there are some 
reefs of rocks above water. With Banguey Peak bearing W.4N., distant about 8 or 9 
leagues, the Fly, in 1796, shoaled suddenly to 4 fathoms coral, and deepened fast to 22 
fathoms steering to the northward. ' Shortly after, she had 54 fathoms on another patch df 
coral; so that a good look out, is indispensable in this track. 


Geo. site, CAGAYAN SOOLOO, in lat.7°0' N., lon. 118° 36’ E. or 1°30! E. from Banguey 
Peak by chronometer, is an island of considerable size, and may be discerned at the distance 

cirenmjacent of 7 or 8 leagues. . There are several islets to the northward, and 2 to the southward near it, 
called Mooleegee Isles, 1 of which has the form of a saddle, and it is in lat 6°54/ N.; a 
ship may occasionally anchor near them, as they are safe to approach. About 9 or 10 leagues 
to the southward of Cagayan Sooloo, the small island Mambahenawan is situated; and to 
the West, and S. Westward, there are soundings of 20 to 30 fathoms, contiguous to the 

Sandakan small islands which are scattered along the coast of Borneo. There are several deep bays 

Boruc. on the N. E. side of Borneo, with good anchorage in some ‘of them. SANDAKAN ba 
is l-of these, and contains 3 excellent harbours inside: Bahalatolis Island, in lat. 5° 54/ N. 
orms the entrance, and has plenty of good spring water on it; these harbours will contain 
any number of ships, well sheltered, in from 7 or 8, to 4 fathoms. The islands about the 
harbours, abound with good water, and the surrounding country with teak, poon, and cam- 
phor trees, fit for ship building; there are also rattans and bamboos; the tide rises 8 or 9 
feet,, The Sooloo people have a settlement here. ; ie 


co, st of ‘ PANGOOTARAN, in lat. 6° 15/N., lon. 120° 40’ E., bearing E. by S. 2S. from Ca- 


ran with ail- ZAaYaN Sooloo, distant about 44 leagues, is the N. Westernmost Island of the Sooloo Archipe- 
wrSostou Lago ; it being low and level, little more than the trees are visible above water. Having pro- 
ceeded from Cagayan Sooloo, and approached to-the South end of Pangootaran, there is a 
good passage between it and Oobeean, the next island to the southward, although without 
soundings; nor is any found in the direct track from Cagayan Sooloo. Keep nearest to 
Pangootaran in passing through, and from hence, the Island Sooloo may be seen, the road of 
which is at the N. W. end of the island, and bears-E. S. E. about 11 leagues from the South 
end of Pangootaran; buta S. E. by E. course should be steered .past the small Island Oo- 
sadda, situated to the eastward of Oobean, and continued until-within 4: or 5 miles of ‘the 
land to the westward of Sooloo town. ‘This course is requisite, to avoid the race of Takoot 
Kababawan, situated near the West point of the Island Palleeangan, on the North side of 
the channel; which is said to have only 4 fathoms water on it, and there are no soundings a 
little to the southward. At noon when the observed lat. was 6° 15’ N. a long reef of black 
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rocks bore S. E.-4 S., centre of Oobean S. by E. 4 E., Oosadda S. W. nearly in mid-chan- 
nel ; this reef seems very dangerous, extending about N. E. and 8. W., and the rocks just 
appearing above water, with breakers on them at times. 

If you leave Cagayan Sooloo in the evening, with a fresh breeze, steer more northerly than 
the direct coursé, to avoid the above-mentioned reef, as you are liable to have a southerly 
current, and do not run for Pangootaran with its South extreme East of you. 


‘“SOOLOO TOWN, or SOONG, in lat. 6° 1’ N., lon. 121° 12’ E., is the residence of the ee-te » 
Rajah of this.island, to whom all the islands of this Archipelago are subject; likewise the 
large Island Basseelan, from which an annual tribute is collected in pepper, and other articles. 
The Island-Sooloo is of considerable height, extending Kast and West about 10 leagues. 
The anchorage inthe road, is in 18 or 20 fathoms, on a loose sandy bottom, with the Sultan’s 
house bearing S. 26° E., Mount Temontangis S. 26° W., Tulean Rock S. 67° W., the S. W. 
point of Palleeangan N. 60° W., distance off the town 14 mile. The bottom being indif- 
ferent holding ground, ships are liable to drive with N. W. squalls. Bullocks are plentiful 
here, at a moderate price, and very fine. Poultry and live stock of all kinds, with abun- 
dance of. vegetables, and fruits, may be procured; also wood and water. But the inhabi- 
tants area treacherous race, and must be carefully watched; it is not advisable to touch 
here in a small ship, to procure supplies or to trade, unless well armed, and prepared to 
resist any attack that may be made by the natives. The fleet from China, in June, 1795, 
anchored in Toolyan Bay, near the East end of Sooloo, and watered there; then proceeded 
out by the Tapeantana Channel. oe g | 
If a large ship approach Sooloo Road from N. Eastward, care must be taken to avoid Tekoot Pa 
Takoot Paboonoowan Shoal, on which the Swedish ship Gustavas Adolphus struck in 1798, shoal. 
where she had only from 3 to 3} fathoms, and injured her rudder ; it is in lat. 6° 15’ N.; dis- 
tant about 6 leagues nearly N.by W. from the East end of Sooloo, and 5 leagues to the 
westward of the Duo Bolod, which are 2 high rocks nearly mid-way betwixt Sooloo and 
Basseelan. | - : aa 
Departing from Sooloo Road, the best track when bound to S. Eastward, 1s round the 7o sait rom 
West end of the island, then leaving the high Island Tapool, and the low Islands Talook s. Baswarc. 
and Kabingaan to the southward, and Pata with its contiguous isles to the northward. There 
are soundings mostly through this track, and anchorage between the island, where a ship 
may stop tide occasionally; and it is safe working through in the night, if. the weather 
be clear. There seem to be, however, some coral patches hereabout, for the Albion tacked 
on a rocky spot in 84 fathoms, the rocks visible under the ship, with the South point of Pata 
bearing East, the S. E. end of the low Island Talook, which lies to the N. W. of Kabingaan 
S. E. by S., and. the westernmost high land of Sooloo N. N. W. | tat 
_ The tides set fair through the channel, about E. S. E. and opposite, sometimes very strong ; rides and 
off the West end of Sooloo, they have been found to set N. W. and S. E. in Decensber, “""™ 
about 4 miles per hour. During the N. E. monsoon, there is generally a N. W. or westerly 
current in the neaps, betwixt Sooloo and Basseelan, and in the track from thence to Balabac 
Strait. In March and April, the current sets mostly to the eastward among the Sooloo 
Islands; but it sets to the westward at the same time, in the openings of the Philippine 
Islands, to the northward of Mindanao. Ss : : | | 
Betwixt several of the islands to the eastward of Sooloo, there are safe channels, with mo- 
derate depths for anchorage; but if any of them are adopted, caution is requisite, for they 
are little frequented, and reefs project from some of the islands. 


- TAWEE-TAWEE ISLANDS, forming the .S. Western part of the Sooloo Archipelago, rawees 
extend nearly to the Peninsula of Unsang, the extremity of which forms the N. E. point of ™ 
Borneo. They consist of an immense chain of islands, very imperfectly known, with several 
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dangers among them ; particularly on the Pearl Bank, Tahow, which lies in about lat. 6° 44’ 
N., distant 8 or 9 leagues to the N. N. W. of Tawee-tawee, and 19 leagues to the west- 
ward of Sooloo. . 

Another chain of islands, stretch from the Tawee-tawee Islands and from Unsang, a great 
way out from the coast of Borneo; and the southernmost of them, called Leegetan Islands, 
in about lat. 4° 20’ N. and 10 leagues off the coast, have several reefs and sand banks around, 
without any soundings near them. 

If a ship sail near these islands, or along the coast of Borneo, great care must be taken to 
keep a boat a-head sounding in the night. The Laurel from China, bound to Batavia, pro- 
ceeded by this track in July, 1787, and saw a rock about the size of a beat with breakers 
on its West end, which is about 2 or 3 leagues to the northward of the small isles Baguan 
and Taganac, distant 8 leagues from the coast of Borneo. She endeavoured to work close 
round Unsang, but the winds being light, with a northerly current, obliged her to run along 
the North side of Tawee-tawee; she then passed between the @ islands off its East end, 
called Sigboye and Tambagaan, in a channel 14 mile wide, with soundings 15 to 23 fathoms 
coral a When through, she steered E. 8. E. to give a birth to a sand bank extending to 
the northward from a Haycock Island, and passed out into the open sea between @ other is- 
lands, least water 94 fathoms in the channel. Breakers were seen to project about @ miles 
from the East end of the southernmost island, which lie to the westward of the channel. - 


SURIGAQ PASSAGE, or: STRAIT OF PANOAN, formed between Mindanao to 
the southward, and the other Philippine Islands to the northward, is now seldom or never 
chosen in any ship, when bound by the eastern passage to China ; for it is rendered intricate, 
by rapid tides, a¢ ¢ames, among the numerous islands at the eastern part, and there are no 
soundings. Besides, it is in too great a latitude to be adopted late in the season, for the is- 
lands outside became a Jee shore, when the N. E. monsoon sets in.* | 

Should a ship proceeding to China, have westerly winds when near the westem part of 
this passage, and be carried into it by the current or otherwise, she may proceed through, if 
October is not far advanced. . : 

The coast of Mindanao is steep and bold, which should be kept pretty close aboard, and 
a birth given to the 2 small isles Murcielagos, that lie near Point Galera; the course con- 
tinues along the coast to the E. N. Eastward, between Mindanao and the islands to the 
northward. Of these, the nearest are Aliguey and Silino, 2 low woody islands, steep to, on 
the South sides ; and the large islands to the northward will be seen, if the weather is clear. 
From Point Tagola, which lies to the southward of the island Silino, the coast trends to the 
southward of East, and forms several bays, but the course is about E. by N. 25 or 26 leagues 
to Camiguin: this is a high island with a nob on its centre, that may be seen 20 leagues ; 
and being situated near Sipaca Point on Mindanao, the channel is on the outside of the is- 
land. Having passed Camiguin, steer to the N. E. for the channel between the North point 
of Mindanao and Panoan, which is 6 or 8 miles wide, then haul round the S. E. point of 
Panoan, and proceed to the northward along the East side of the large island Leyte, until a 
bluff point on it. is brought to bear S. W. by W.4 W. With this bearing of the point, steer 
on the ite course or bearing, which will carry you through the channel mto the ocean, 
between Linago or Passage Island to the southward; and Omonkon, Soloan, and @ other 
small islands to the northward ; which channel is wide, and seems clear of danger. 

When passing through the channel between the North point of Mindanao and Panoan, 2 


* The Royal Captain, bound to China, went through this passage, and got clear of the islands on the 8th of 
Qetober, 1762, and the Lendan weut through it in October, 1764: the former ship experienced rapid tides, at 
the eastern part af the strait, but the London did mot, nor did she mect with any considerable difficulty ar 
danger. . . 
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small woody isles will be seen, 1 of them ahead, and the other to the southward of it. Be- 

twixt the latter and Mindanao there are soundings of 25 to 30 fathoms, and 15 to 10 fa- 

thoms very near the Mindanao shore. The Spanish village SURIGAO, consisting of few Suse 
houses, is situated about 2 leagues to the southward of the small isle; and by hauling to the 
southward close along the coast of Mindanao, you may anchor im 14 or 15 fathoms fine anchorage, 
grey sand, with the village bearing S. by W. distant 14 or 1 mile. If it is brought to bear 

S. W. or more westerly, at the distance of 3or 4 miles, neither anchors nor cables will hold 
against the tides, which run sometimes at the rate of 9 or 10 miles per hour, as experienced = tidee. 
by the Royal Captain, at anchor here, in 1762. 

The Surigao Islands, which front this bay, form a sonipaet chain, stretching from the 

N. E. part of Mindanao, in a northerly direction nearly to Passage Island, at the East en- 
trance of the strait of Panoan. There is no safe passage between them, for the tide runs at 
the rate of 9 or 10 knots, with dangerous npplings, in the 2 narrow guts formed between 
the southernmost of these islands and the South point of the bay. . 
. Ships intending to stop at Surigao Road for water, should with the wind at southward OF Sailing diree- 
westward, carry all sail possible, taking care to haul close round Surigao Pomt, between the ae 
South Woody Island and Mindanao, keeping this coast aboard until the village bear S. by 
W., distant 14 mile. In this situation, they ought to anchor in 15 fathoms, and not bring 
the ‘village farther to the westward ; here is a fresh water river, and by observations taken in 
H. M. S. Psyche. in’ 1809, Surigao village: is situated in lat. 9°47’ N., lon.-195°25" B. cep, ste. 
When going in, the Small Woody Island may be passed at 3 mile distance, but not nearer. 

The propriety of keeping near the Mindanao shore, in proceeding to thé anchorage at 
Surigao, will appear evident ‘by the following remark, taken from a plan of thet bay, cor- 
structed by Mr. C. Maitlaad, Master of the Psyche. 

Having ne good: directions, this ship-did not keep Surigao Point and the Mindanao shore 
aboard, but pessed to the eastward of South Woody Island, and finding the ebb tide running 
rapidly to. the S, Eastward, she was obliged to’ anchor in 40 fathoms. The cable imme- 
diately parted, and a second: anchor was let go, which not brmging the ship up, she was 
obliged to cut; but in working against the strong ebb tide, she was horsed close over to the 
islands bounding the East side of the bay, forced again to anchor in 27 fathoms, where she 
lay 2 days blowing a gale at westward, with the rocks under her stern. — 

When the weather became moderate, she passed to the North, and N. Westward, along 
the West side of the chain of islands, through an intricate channel fermed between the chain 
and N. E. island, which is a large island on the N. E. side of the bay. Here, she: narrowly 
escaped being lost upon a reef which ‘projects from the West point of the island that lies 
directly East from N. E. Island, and bounds the East side of Psyche’s Channel. 

There is a shoal with only @ fathoms water on it, situated betwixt N.E. Fslend and 
South Woody Island, nearest to the former; but no ship ought to go- outside of South 
Woody ams for if she is obliged to anchor i in deep water, no cables or anchors will hold 

t the tides. 7 

The easternmost of the i cae Tolaniiy: fronting the ocean direetly East from ‘the Bay, 

has a reef projecting from its N. E. part, on whieh a Spanish’ ship was lost i in 1808. 


EMBOCADERO, or STRAITS OF ST. BERNARDINO, called aise’ the STRAITS Embocadero. 
OF MANILLA, are formed between the South coast of Pons and the numerous islands 
in, ite vicinity. 
The Gaheona from. Acapulco, generally pass through these straits ; and it may be usefil 
ta give a brief description of the eastern entrance, in case any ships be disabled by a Ty- 
foo ox otherwise in distress, when proceeding to, or from ‘China by the eastern passage, 
and it  maispensible to run for these straits. 
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CAPE ESPIRITU SANTO, the N: Eastern extremity of the Island.Samar, is bold 
high land, that may be seen 12 or 14 leagues; and is situated in lat. 12° 40’ N. lon. 195° 
38’ E., by mean of the observations and chronometers of: several ships which fell in with it 
when returning from China by the Eastern Passage. Ships steering for the Embocadero, 
generally make this cape, which is proper with an easterly or southerly wind ; but as the 
North coast of Samar extends nearly West. from the cape about 20 leagues’ to the ‘en- 
trance of the Embocadero, it seems advisable to steer direct for that ‘strait; if the wind be 
northerly ; because several small islands are scattered along the coast; and with this wind, it 
becomes alee shore. A few leagues West from. Cape Espiritu: Santo, the PORT OF PA- 
LAPA, is situated, having 6 and 5 fathoms water inside, where there is' a chain of rocks 
near the eastern part; but the western part seems safe, according to the Spanish plan. 
This, port is formed inside of the Island Batac or Batag, between. it and: the contiguous 
islands ; there are 2 channels leading to the port, 1 on each side of Bata€, ‘but that to the 
westward, seems the best, which is fornied betwixt the reef that projects ‘from the island, 
and another reef, projecting; from: the adjoining island Cahayaga. «The! course in, is! about 
South, and the depths. decrease from 18 or 20 fathoms at the entrance, to 8,7,-and 6 fa- 
thoms inside: good water, is got.on the Island Laguan, which forms the 8S. W.:side of the 
port. About 4 or 5 miles to the S. W. of this port, there is good anchorage on‘the West 
side of the Island Laguan, near the village of that name ;: where.a ship may anchor in 6, or 
7 fathoms betwixtAt and the Samar shore,. sheltered: from East .‘and! N, Ib.':winds, but ex- 
posed to N. W. and. westward. 5 oye si vein better ne He oe oe , 

The entrance of the’ Embocadero, formed betwixt: the S. E.\ end: of Luconia and ‘the 
N. W. point of Samar, .is contracted by.a group of. isles.and rocks,’ which: lie ‘a little- out- 
side of the latter. The Isle St. Bernardino,.is detached from these to the.N. Westward, and 
on either, side of it there is a passage, with soundings of 30 to 50 or 60 fathoms. Close to 
St., Bernardino. there is: a small islet, and to the westward, a: group of isles- and’ rocks will 
be perceived, contiguous to the point of .Luconia; the channel is "between these, and the 
islands Dalupiri, Capul, and. others that lie tothe southward; and then to .the westward, 
between the N.E. side of the island Ticao and Luconia, 2 0 i 

PORT ST. JACINTO, in lat. 12° 34’ N., is situated on the N. E. side of ‘Ticao, 
which is the first large island to the westward of the entrance of Embocadero, distant about 
9 or 10 leagues from St. Bernardino. This place may be easily known by a) building, with 
some round bastions, forming.a kind of fort, which stands on a rocky cliff, the land rising in 
hills behind it., The. anchorage in the road, ‘in }15 or 16 fathoms sand and gravel, is about a 
large 4 mile off shore, with the house or fort bearing S W. 3 W., a.pyramid. rock to the 
southward of it South, the points which form the entrance of the harbour W. ‘by N.4N., 
and W. by S.35S., Sugar Loaf Hill on Luconia N.+ W., and the mouth of Sorsogon Har- 
bour N. by E. 3 E., distant about 4} leagues. Ships may anchor in from 23 to 7 fathoms, 
but the bank being steep, it is proper coming in, during the night, to bring up as soon as 
possible after getting 26 or 24 fathoms, from which the water shoals pretty quick to 42 
fathoms. . There is very little stream of tide in the road, which rises 6 feet; high water be- 
tween 6 and 7 hours at full and change of the moon. 

The South point of the entrance of the harbour, is fronted by a reef, which stretches 
along shore to the southward; and a reef projects out near 4 a.mile from'a point where 
there is a black rock, about a mile to the northward of the North point of the harbour’s 
mouth. The latter is contracted by the reef on the South side, but the depths decrease regu- 
larly, to 10, 8, and 7 fathoms, inside in‘ the port, where there is room for several ships ; 
but the northern arm of it being very shoal, they are obliged to moor toward the South side, 
with the entrance partly open. . | : : 

The watering place, is about 2 miles to the northward of the road, in a pool 10 or 12 
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yards above high water mark; into which, a small run descends through a valley ‘among 
trees and bushes, and 1s not easily perceived, but the water 1s good. A a 
The Galleons touch at this place, in their passage to, and from Acaalcor good beef, 
and tropical fruits, such as pine-apples, and water-melons, may be procured. About a 
league to the North of St. Jacinto, lies the bay or inlet of Tasdugan, having 10 and 12 fa+ 
thoms water in it; and at the N. W. end of the island the bay or port of St. Miguel is situs 
ated, with 65 fathoms water in the entrance, and from 20 to 10 fathoms noe to re reefs 
at the head of the pay: = | . , Se iat 
‘SORSOGON HARBOUR, on the - coast of Luconia, oppene to thie North end GE Sorsogon 
Ticao, is said to be safe: the island Bagatao, situated in the entrance, is connected with the» | 
East point by a shoal; the channel being betwixt its western point and the island Malahu 
masan, which projects southward from the land on the West side of the harbour. The 
soundings are irregular in the channel, from 7 or 8, to 12 or 14 fathoms, and nearly the 
same inside. Water is got on the East side of the harbour, which is well sheltered from all 
winds: and about 2 leagues from the outer part of the entrance, it opens out into a ceo 
lagoon or inner harbour, with soundings from 6 to 3 tathoms. - 
Having rounded the N. W. extremity of Ticao, the track through the straits 1S to the pirections. 
W.S. W. betwixt the South point of the large island Burias and the North point of Mas-_ 
bate, another large island to the southward. From hence, the course is nearly W. N.-Wi | 
about 23 leagues, to the passage between the South end of the large island: Marinduque, 
and Banton and other islands that lie to the eastward of Mindora; which, with it, bound 
the channel on the South sid¢. :: The passage continues to the westward betwixt the North 
coast of Mindora, and Green Island, Maricaba, and Luconia, which bound it to the north- 
ward ; then round Point, Santiago, the 8. W. poe of Luconia, and inside of Amul and the 
Luban Islands, if hound ‘to. Manilla Bay. 
Where soundings are found in these straits, the depths are. generally too. great for an- 
chorage; but contiguous to the passage, there are some small bays or ports, where vessels 
might anchor occasionally, exclusive of. those already mentioned. . Port Magna, at the nays or hw. 
middle of the N. E. side of the island Masbate, fronting the island Ticao, is thought to eeu ””” 
be a safe harbour. St. Asdré’s is a small port on the West side of the island Marindu- 
que, a little southward of the N.W. point, fit.for small vessels. On the North side of 
Mindora, there is anchorage in some places opposite to Green Island, the best of which, 
is Calapan Road, to the S. E. of that island, and directly inside of the Baco Isles. 


BATANGAS BAY, ‘on the coast of Luconia, to the northward of the West at of 8 ia ad 
Green Island, has a mud bank lining the bottom of it, with 7 and 8 fathoms close to, and 
regular soundings i in the N.E. angle of the bay. Here, the depths are 6 and 7 fathoms 
very near the shore, increasing to 35 and 40 fathoms about 2 miles off, and a little farther 
out, no ground. A ship may anchor in this part of the bay, opposite to the convent of 
Batangas, where there is a grove of trees. Atthe N. W. part of the bay stands the village 
and fort of Bawang, and the land to the northward is cultivated to the tops of the hills, 
which rise with a gentle acclivity. The land is high on the East side, and low on the West 
side of the entrance of the bay, and no soundings are obtained until near the land on the 
East side, or until well i in toward the northern shore. , . 


LUCONIA: EAST COAST, forms a very great and oe bay, extending from about zase cosst of 
lat. 17° N. to the north part of the large island Catanduanes, situated in about lat. 14° 16°“ 
N.; and the South end of this island is in lat. 13° 38’ N. lon. 124° 16’ E, and 16 or 18 
leagues to the northward of the entrance of the Embocadero. The coast in several parts is Geo. site of 
fronted by es reefs, with many islands interspersed along the southern part, betwixt these“ 
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bottom of the Great Bay and Catanduanes. Although there are some bays or harbours fit 
to receive small vessels, they are little known, and seem intricate to enter. Large ships 
ought, therefore, not to approach this coast in the N. E. monsoon betwixt Cape Engano and 
the island Catanduanes, to prevent being embayed ; for if by any accident they fall to the 
westward near Cape Espiritu Santo, when proceeding by the eastern passage to China, they 
ought to endeavour to regain sufficient easting with the Embocadero under their lee, that 
they may be enabled to steer for it, in case of necessity; or push through it and the straits 
of Manilla, and afterward proceed along the West coast of Luconia to the northward, at 
least as far as Cape Bolina, before crossing over for the coast of China. 

The places on the East coast, affording anchorage, or tolerable shelter from N. E. 
‘ winds, are Davilican Bay, a little to the southward of lat. 17° N., and Casiguran Bay, about 
23 leagues farther to the southward. Also close under the West side of the island Polo, 
which is in about lat. 15° 8’ N. distant 12 or 14 leagues southward from Casiguran Bay ; 
there being soundings betwixt the island and the main, and directly West from the South 
point of it, there is an inlet into a harbour for boats, having 14 fathom in the entrance, and 
3 or 4 fathoms inside. This part of the coast betwixt Polo, and Alabat Island, situated 7 or 
8 leagues more to the southward, is called Lampon Bay. 


ST. MIGUEL DE NAGA, about ‘16 leagues to the westward of the North end of 
Catanduanes, is a large bay, with several islands fronting the entrance, and a reef sur- 
rounding the East point; it is satd to have anchorage, and shelter from most winds. 


PORT SEESEERAN, in lat. 14° 20’ N. lon. 123° 40’ E., situated about 8 leagues 


Port Seesee- eastward of the entrance of the bay last mentioned, and about the same distance to the West 


of the N. W. end of Catanduanes, is a safe harbour, being sheltered from the sea by a group 
of islands, of which the largest fronting it, is called Quinalazag or Ticos. The entrance 1s 
close round the East point of this island, the channel being bounded by small isles, and an 
extensive reef to the eastward. From 30 or 40 fathoms outside, the depths decrease steer- - 
ing South into the entrance of the port, to 15 and 12 fathoms; and when round the East 
point of the island Quinalazag, a ship should haul to the westward, and anchor under it in 
7, 6, ot 5 fathoms water, where she will be sheltered from all winds, and have the village 
Bahi on the Luconia shore, opposite to her. The peaked mountain Ysarroc, stands on the 
inner part of the peninsula that separates the bay of St. Miguel de Naga from port Seesee- 
ran, about 3 leagues to the westward of the latter. There are several small islands off the 
N. W. part of Catanduanes, and a reef lining its western side; but the channel is safe be- 
twixt it and the islands that border the coast of Luconia, and this is the passage frequent- 
s by Spanish ships, when proceeding from Manilla through the Embocadero toward port 
eeseeran. : 


Ms 


WEST COAST of BORNEO: DIRECTIONS for SATLING 
along it, also between it and BILLITON by the CARIMATA 
PASSAGE, toward the STRAITS EAST of JAVA, or to 
the STRAIT of MACASSAR. 


THE PREDATORY, and treacherous disposition of the inhabitants of the extensive 
coasts which encircle the great island Borneo, has now discouraged almost every European 
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from venturing to trade there. On the N. W. coast particularly, they have in the river: of w.w. cox 
Borneo Proper, about 40 or 50 large proas, belonging to the town, which are instantly armed, Snes 
and filled with men, when a ship Is to be assaulted. Therefore, except in a large ship well 
fitted for defence, it is not safe to remain in the road; and certazn destruction, to go up the 
river to the town. Ifa boat is sent on shore, the Rajah will offer to trade, when the ship is 
brought into the river, and when the commander comes to visit him. Beware of complying 
with either of these requests, for by doing so, Captain Dixon, of the May, (a stout ship well 
armed) was massacred with his 4 officers, and part of the crew, by these rapacious pirates, 
and the ship and cargo seized by them. About 3 months after this catastrophe, the Warren 
Hastings, mounting about 16 guns, anchored in the road of Borneo Proper, and after re- 
maining a few days, and communicating in her boat with the town, 28 large proas came out 
of the river to attack her, which obliged her to leave this inhospitable place without trading. 

It may therefore, be only necessary, to notice briefly, the principal places on this coast, 
which are sometimes visited by European navigators. : 


ABAI HARBOUR, in about lat. 6°21’ N., distant 15 or 16 leagues S. W. by S. nearly avai tr. 
from Tanjong Sampanmangio the North point of Borneo, is formed by the peaked island Ps) %'. 
Oosookan, which lies about a league to the westward of Tampassook Point. The entrance “™ 
is on the East side of the island, but there is not depth in the harbour at high water for a 
vessel drawing above 12 feet, nor is the depths much greater in the river. About 14 mile 
North from Oosookan, there is a reef of rocks partly visible at half ebb, and several coral 
banks, with from 4 to 6 fathoms on them, are situated in the offing betwixt this place and 
the North point of Borneo; also the Mantannane Isles in lat. 6° 39’ N., and a rock or reef 
is said to lie 4 or 5 leagues to the northward of them. Soundings extend a great way out 
from the coast, and are pretty regular in sailing along it; there are several bays without 
shelter, and Batomande Point situated about 5 leagues to the southward of the North point 
of Borneo, has a reef of rocks partly above water, projecting from it, which ought to have a 
birth of 4 a mile or more. A chain of mountains stretches along the coast, which, at Tam- 
passook, and some other parts, is low near the sea. 


AMBOON HARBOUR, separated by a bay, from Oosookan Island, has a small isle amboos 
in the entrance, and 2s said to be pretty safe, with sufficient depth of water. Tanjong Kae- ant neigh 
tan about 7 leagues farther to the S. W., is the North point of a great bay, in which Pulo coun. 
Gaya and other islands, stretch along the coast to Pulo Teega in lat. 5°38’ N., and 14 
leagues to the S. W. of Tanjong Kaeton; Mangallom Island, with some coral shoals to the 
westward of it, are situated in the offing near the edge of the bank of soundings. Keemanee’s 
Point, about 5 miles S. W. by S. from Pulo Teega (three islands) has a reef projecting 14 
mile; and W. N. W. 5 or 6 miles from it, there is a dry sand bank, and a shoal with @ fa- 
thoms about 24 leagues to the S. Westward of the latter. To the eastward of the point, 


there is good shelter in 7 fathoms mud, from S. W. and West winds. 


LABOOAN ISLAND, about 7 or 8 leagues S. W. from Keemanees Point, is of mode-, Lbcom, 
rate height: several isles off its S. E. part, stretch toward the Borneo Shore, leaving a pas- ‘sands 
sage for small vessels. From its S. W. point, 4 isles connected by rocks, project to the ro Rosd. 
S.S. W. about 5 miles, with an islet and a reef stretching from their extremity: the 2 next 
to Labooan, are called Corooman, and the others Roosoocan. The channel into Borneo 
Road, is between these and Tree Island, (or Two Mast Island) which is small, and distant 
about 24 leagues to the S.S. Westward of them. The depths in the channel are from 30. to 
20 fathoms, and although the bottom is hard, with irregular soundings in some parts near 
the islands, they may be approached _—? miles or less. 
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-_PULO MOOARRO, distant 4 or 5 miles southward from Tree Island, forms the West 


side of the entrance of Borneo River, and is separated by. a narrow'channel from the main 


land. . A sand or reef stretches from its point to the N. E. 3 or 4 miles, then round to N. W., 


toward Tree Island, and the latter is also fronted by a reef; the change from soft to hard 
ground, denotes the approach to the reef off Pulo Mooarro. The channel into the river is 
close to the S. E. point, and along the South side of Pulo Mooarro, being bounded on the 
other side by an extensive mud bank. The town of Borneo, or Borneo Proper, is 43 leagues | 
up the river, which is navigable by vessels of considerable burthen ; Junks, of 500 tons 
measurement, are built here, for the China trade, which are navigated by Chinese. 

The anchorage in the road, 1s about 5 or 6 miles to the N. E. of Pulo Mooarro, in 9 or 
10 fathoms mud ; but the whole space between the entrance of the river and the islands front- 
ing Labooan, may be considered as the road. ‘The Warren Hastings, at anchor in 21 fa- 
thoms mud, had the East point of Pulo Mooarro bearing S. by E. about 6 or 7 miles dis- 
tant, Tree Island W.S.W., the islands to the northward from N.4 E. to N.E. by E,, 
distant from the South Roosoocan 5 or 6 miles, and made the lat. 5° 0’ N. by observation. 
Some accounts place Borneo Road several miles more northerly ; Captain Kirton’s plan of 
the river, makes Pulo Mooarro in lat. 5°4' N. There are only @ tides in 24 hours, the 
flood in the road, setting in the S. W. monsoon 8 hours S. Easterly, and the ebb 14 hours 
to the N. W., but not strong. 


TANJONG BARRAM, or LOW CAPE, has a reef of rocks and breakers projecting 
a great way to the S. W. and Westward; it is distant about 27 leagues to the W.S. W. of 
Borneo Road, the coast between them forming a bay, with irregular soundings of 15 to 30 
fathoms about 4 to 6 leagues off shore. In the offing, there are some small isles and shoals, 
but their true positions are very uncertain; about 7 leagues nearly W.N.W. from Tree 
Island, off the entrance of Borneo Road, there is a coral bank, having on it 5 or 6 fathoms. 


: TANJONG DATTOO, in about lat.3°N., forming the West point of Sedang Bay, 
(in which are a number of small isles) has a reef projecting from it, and an islet on the ex- 
tremity. The coast between it and Tanjong Barram, distant about 60 leagues, forms 2 large 
bays, separated by Tanjong Sisor, a point which lies about 26 leagues from the latter. There 
are some dangers abreast of this point im the offing, not well known: in sailing along, they 
are best avoided by keeping within 4 or 5 leagues off the coast. 


- TANJONG APEE, in about lat. 1955’ N., distant about 30 leagues S. Westward from 
Tanjong Dattoo, is fronted by a reef, and the hills over it being connected by low land, gives 
them the appearance of islands when seen from the northward. The coast in this space forms 
a'¢oncavity, is safe to approach, and the South Natuna Islands extend out in the offing, to 
the northward of Tanjong Apee, which have been already described in the 3d section, under 
the title “China Sea.” The tides run along the N. W. coast of Borneo from | to 2 miles 
an hour; the stream or current to the N. Eastward, runs strongest in the S. W. monsoon, 
and in the northerly monsoon, the current or tide to the S. W. prevails. Land and sea 
breezes are common, particularly in the S. W. monsoon. 7 


. SAMBAS RIVER’S ENTRANCE, in lat. 1° 133’ N., lon. 109° 3’ E. by ‘lunar obser- 
vations, distant about 16 leagues southward of Tanjong Apee, has a wide entrance, with 
some islets touching the North point, and 2 hills on the other. The town is about 10 leagues 
up ‘the river, on the South branch ; the principal branch is wide, and the sea flowing into it 
a great way, makes the water brackish 4 or 5 leagues up; so that ships in want of water, 


are obliged to get it from a great distance. ‘The anchorage in the road, is off the mouth of 


the river bearing East or E.3 N., in any depth thought proper from 15 to 5 fathoms, the 
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decrease being regular over a soft bottom, to 4 fathoms about 14 or 2 miles off shore. The 
soundings are very regular along this part of the coast, and extend across the sea to Pulo 
Lingin, and to the entrance of the strait of Sincapour. Sambas is 1 of the places on the 
Borneo coast, sometimes visited by ships employed im the eastern trade from Bengal ; it was 
fortified by a piratical Rajah, who was driven to the interior by a British force sent from 
Batavia in 1812, but he is said to have returned to it again. In lat. 194’ N. Slackoo Road 
is situated, where vessels sometimes stop to trade. 


MAMPAVA POINT, in lat. 0° 174’ N., distant about 19 leagues South a little"westerly seanpacs. 
from Sambas River, is 4 miles to the westward of the mouth of Mampava River, only 
navigable by proas, and has a fort at the entrance, with the town of Mampava situated a 
few miles inside. The anchorage in the road, is in 5 to 8 fathoms, about 3 or 4 miles off 
shore, with the mouth of the river N. by E.4 E.; or to the westward of the point, at discre- 
tion, where there is a landing place, for the soundings are regular all round, decreasing gra- 
dually to 4 fathoms. Pulo Dattoo is a high island bearing W. by 8S. $ S., about 9 leagues 
from Mampava Road, and several islands stretch along the coast to Battooblat Hill and 
Point, which is nearly mid-way betwixt Mampava Point and Sambas River. These islands 
are safe to approach, with a channel of 6 to 8 fathoms inside of all the southernmost; but 
the group contiguous to Battooblat Point, being formed of isles near to each other, it is 
proper for ships to pass outside of the outermost 1, called Lamookatan. | 

In Mampava Road the tides run about 2 miles per hour, nearly E.S. E. and opposite. 


PONTIANA, or LEWA RIVER’S MOUTH, in lat. 0° 2’ N., lon. 109° 12’ E., is about ceo. site of 

7 leagues to the S. Eastward of Mampava Point, the coast between them forming a bay. “"""™ 
The anchorage in the road is in from 3$ to 5$ fathoms, with the river’s mouth bearing E. by 
S. 45S. or E.8.E., Pulo Dattoo W. 4 N. or W.3N., and the extremes of Borneo from S. 4 
E. to N.N.W 4W., off shore about 4 or 5 miles. The Princess Charlotte of Wales, on 
the Ist of June, 1813, anchored in 53 fathoms, with the extremes of the land bearing from 
N.N.E. to S. by W., the entrance of the river E. N. E., off shore 5 or 6 miles, lat. observed 
0° 1’ N. A shoal mud bank projects out a great way from the mouth of the river, and al- 
though the bar is nearly dry at low, water, there is 8 or 10 feet on it at high spring tides. 
The town is about 12 miles from the river’s mouth, and has a fort, and at Balu-Lagong about 
7 miles up, there is a fort on each side, with 14 or 15 heavy guns mounted. These 2 places 
are sometimes visited by the Bengal traders: some bullocks and hogs, may be procured here, 
and also at Mampava; but boats must go far up the river to procure fresh water, which makes 
watering at Pontiana River very inconvenient. 

From Pontiana River, the coast stretches South and S. by E. about 20 leagues to Tanjong cosrt trom 
Factie or Fatteye, in about lat. 1° 15’S., and from hence it takes an easterly direction 8 or 9 sunward. 
leagues, having a channel of from 3 to 4 fathoms between ‘Tanjong Fatteye and the large 

oup of islets that front it. From this point numerous small islands extend southward and 

. Westward to Carimata, which is distant from the former 15 or 16 leagues. Between the 
group of isles nearest to Tanjong Fatteye and others to the southward, there is a good channel 
with 5, 6, and 7 fathoms water, through which the fleet passed in 1811, when bound to the 
conquest of Java; and nearer to Carimata, there is another channel betwixt the small isles 
to the S. Eastward of it, and betwixt other isles and Carimata. The Osterly went through 
this passage, which was found very intricate, and in 1 part, she had only 5 fathoms rocky 
bottom, betwixt the islands that lie directly East from Carimata. It is not advisable to 
pass through the latter in a large ship. isouenant Kempthorne in H. M. brig Diana, 
carried soundings mostly of 3 to 33 fathoms, when rounding Tanjong Fatteye, in proceeding 
along the coast by the tnzer passage. She had mostly light winds and southerly currents, 
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and was from the 4th to the 23d of November, 1808, getting from lat.4°S. to Pon- 
tiana Road. : 


SUCCADANA, in about lat. 1° 16'S. distant 7 or 8 leagues to the eastward of Tanjong 
Fatteye and situated on the East side of the deep bay, inside of that pomt, has good an- 
chorage in 5 or 6 fathoms in the road, with a group of isles to the southward. This place 
is also visited at times by the eastern traders from Bengal. Although at the foregoing 
places, it is not so dangerous to stop, as at Borneo River, ships ought, nevertheless, to be 
well prepared for defence, and the officers continually on the watch, for they are liable to 
an attack.* 

From Succadana, the coast extends South and S. by W. about 34 leagues to Tanjong 
Sambar in about lat. 2° 53’ South, which is the S. W. point of Borneo, and with part of the 
circumjacent coast, is low land. The coast between these places has seldom been ap- 
proached under 10 or 12 fathoms, being fronted by islets, or rocky ground in some parts ; 
but the expedition against Java, having proceeded along this part of the coast, by a route 
previously little known, renders a description of it indispensable. 


INNER CHANNEL, formed among the islands situated between the coast of Borneo 
and Curimata, although narrow in some parts, has moderate depths, with generally good an- 
choraye, and seeins preferable to the route West of Carimata and Souroutou, for ships which 


have to work along the coast against the monsoon, whether bound to the northward or 
southward. 


PULO PANUMBANGAN, in lat. 1° 12’S., lon. 109° 14’ E. by chronometers, ex- 
tending about 2 leagues E.N.E. and W.S. W. is high, and forms the North entrance of 
the Inner Channel, and off its N.W. side, affords good anchorage from southerly winds in 
5% or 6 fathoins. Fresh Water Bay, at this part of the Island, has 2 runs of good water, 
the westerninost of which is the largest, where you fill the water behind a large black rock 
on the beach ; the boats may approach close, or the casks can be landed on the beach which 


‘consists of fine sand. Here the fleet watered in July, 1811, when bound to attack Java; 


the William Pitt anchored in 53 fathoms soft mud, on the 30th of June, with the Island 
Panumbangan bearing S. 4 E. to N. E. off shore 14 mile, and off the watering place 2 miles, 
the Ist and best watering place E. by S.4S., 2d watering place S. E. by E., 3d watering 
place S. E., and Massa Teeva Islands N.4 E. All these watering places are fronted by fine 
sandy beaches, and easily discerned: there are spars fit for topmasts on the Island, but the 
trees seem to be too heavy. 

If bound to the southward through the Inner Channel, the Borneo coast may be ap- 
proached to 8 or 9 fathoms at discretion till near the 3 small Isles Massa Teega, situated in 
lat. 0° 55’ N. distant about @ leagues from the coast, and bear North from Panumbangan. 
In working, do not stand too far to the westward, on account of Greig’s Shoal, but you may 
borrow toward the west part of Massa Teega to 84 or 9 fathoms, and off to 14 or 15 fathoms 
near the Lima.Islands, which are a close group of sinall isles, united by reefs, distant 7 or 8 
leavues to the westward of Panumbangan. PULO MALAPIS formiag a group of 3 high 
islands, with some contiguous islets much farther to the eastward, 1 of which is called 
Double Island, lies to the S. W. of Panumbangan ; Greiy’s Channel, or the entrance of the 
Inner Channel, is formed between these, by leaving to the northward Pulo Seery, a small 


* Captain Sadler, of the ship Trans‘er, of Calcutta was attacked in his beat and killed, in Mampava River by 
the wiles of the Rajah of that place, who, was indebted to that commander about 30,000 dollars for opium and 
iece-gonls ; this Rajah also poisoned the Master of a Chinese Junk to whom he was indebted about 8900 dollars. 
here are many Chinese settled at these places on the West coast of Borneo, who together with the Bugges 
(many of whom also reside here) are the only industrious inhabitants ; the Malays being very indolent, and trea- 


cherous. 
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isle off the West end of Panumbangan, and all the islets of Malapis group must be left to the 
southward } the course in steering through is S. Easterly, and the depths from 12 to 18 fathoms, 
mostly hard ground, which again becomes soft when through the channel. To the east- 
ward of Panumbangan there are 4 and 34 fathoms, where small vessels may pass between 
it and the coast of Borneo, in soft bottom and regular soundings; here, in about lat. 
1° 11’S. is situated Goonong Myang Mountain, at a small distance inland, with low land 
fronting the sea, the South extreme of which in about lat. 1° 16'S. forms Tanjong Sattai, 
Fatteye, or Factie. 

Having passed through the channel to the West of Panumbangan, the course is 8. Easterly 
5 or 6 leagues to PULO PAPAN, leaving to the westward the 2 Passage Islands, the 
soundings in this track being from 7 to 11 fathoms near the latter, shoaling to 5 fathoms 
toward the Button, a small isle to the S. Eastward of Panumbangan, inside of ‘which are 4 
and 34 fathoms. | 

Pulo Papan, in lat. 1° 28'S. forms 2 small groups, betwixt which is the Papan Channel, 
about a mile wide, with from 9 to 15 fathoms water, furined between the West group and 
East island which is the largest, with 2 islets near its North side, and bounds the channel on 
the East side. The passage to the eastward of Pulo Papan is also safe, with 12 fathoms 
near the island, decreasing fast toward the coast. 

After passing through the Papan Channel the course is S.S. Eastward, leaving to the 
West Birdnest Islands,* and all others which lie to the East and S. E. of Carimata ; the fair 
track is between these and the coast of Burneo, and the depths 9 to 12 fathoms near the 1s- 
lands, decreasing toward the coast, but not always regular. 

In proceeding along the coast, care must be taken not to approach it too close in the 
night, for in lat. 2° 13'S. to 2° 16'S , Minto Rucks lie 4 or 5 miles uff shore, some of which y...., nocis. 
are near the water’s edge, with a sand to the S. Eastward. A hill on the main bearing 
E. 93° N. from them, in lat. 2° 14’ S. will be a guide in the day, and farther to the E.S. 
Eastward, in lat. 2° 29’ S. is situated a high peak. About 5 or 6 leagues off this part of the 
coast, the depths are mostly from 14 to 17 fathoms and from 9 to 11 fathoms about 4 miles 
outside of Minto Rocks, but if you haul in for Rendezvous Island, they will decrease to 7, 

6, or 5 fathoms near the reef that lines its western point, and projects around it to the South 
and eastward. 


~ RENDEZVOUS ISLAND, in lat. 2° 44/S., lon. 110° 3’ E. (its West point) or 1° 4° E. ceo. site of 
of Cirencester’s Sand Bank, by chronometers.f extends about 5 leagues to the N.E., and a {sau ™ 
chain of small islands and reefs joins it nearly to the main, which stretches also to southward 

along the coast to Pulo Mancap, and fronted with shoal water. Captain Graham, of the 
William Pitt, could scarcely find a passage in his cutter between Rendezvous Island and the 
main ; and about 4 leagues S. by W. from the West point of the island, lies a bank with 3 or 

34 fathoms, which inakes it proper in leaving the anchorage at the N. W. part of the island, 
to haul off to the S. Westward to give a birth to this bank. When the fleet lay at Rendez- 
vous Island in July, land and sea breezes prevailed, the former at East and E.S. E., veerin 
to S.S. E. in a sea breeze ; the island shews in hummocks, but cannot be seen aLove 5 or 
leagues, and the West point forms in a bluff when viewed from S. W. or southward. | 

he fleet under Commodore Broughton, of about 40 sail, assembled at this island, after 

having worked through the foregoing passage, or Inner Channel. The William Pitt an- rcrorgs 
chored in 4} fathoms on the 11th of July, 1811, off shore about 4 miles, West point of — 
Rendezvous Island bearing S. 4 W., its North point E. by N. 4.N., a small isle off this 
point E. by N. 3.N., another isle E. N. E., a Sd small isle North, with the wees on it just _ 


® The Osterly passed through among these, and afterward near the East side of Carimata, but she found that 
route very intricate, and had several times rocky bottom and very shoal water. : 

+ This longitude was settled by Lieut. Ross in the Discovery, by excellent chronometers, but the observations 
of the fleet made it several miles more to the westward, 
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visible from the poop, North extreme of the land of Borneo N.N.E. The firet 2 isles are 
united by a coral reef, which extends 2 miles N. N. W. from the second island, having near 
its extremity a large rock 20 feet above water; from this rock in a N. E. direction there is 
another island about 4 miles long, surrounded by coral reefs. | 

Although coral reefs, with sharp pointed rocks visible at low water, project out from 1 to 
3 miles from most parts of Rendezvous Island, yet the western side where the fleet lay, 
appeared tolerably clear, with a sandy beach, where wells were dug above high water mark, 
and afforded very good water. ‘rom the West point of the island, the land forms an elbow, 
by which there is shelter from all winds East of North to South, with smooth water ; and the 
tides were found here, to be more regular than at any other part of the West coast of Borneo, 
the rise 8 or 9 feet. About 4 or 5 miles South of the West point of the island, lie 3 small 
isles, with coral reefs projecting to them ; other isles bear South from the point about 4 or 5 
leagues, and they are all fronted by shoal water, the depth being only 5 fathoms about 34 
miles to the westward of the West point of Rendezvous Island. Vie ox 2 


PULO MANCAP, MUNCCO,* or MANKOKH, in lat. 3°43’S., lon. 110° 114’ E., 
or 3° 184’ East of Edam Island, by the observations of Lieutenant Ross of the Discovery, 
with good chronometers, is a small low island, which may be seen about 5 leagues from the 
deck of a large ship, and is distant about 23 leagues to the southward of Tanjong Sambar: 
near it to the N. N. Eastward, there is said to lie another small isle, which appeared as 3 
bushy islets or rocks, to Lieutenant Ross, when examining the surrounding shoal. © Other 
islands front Tanjong Sambar to the westward, extending in a northerly direction toward 
Rendezvous Island. ; | i | _ 

To the West and S. Westward, Pulo Mancap may be approached to 16 or 17 fathoms, at 
the distance of 43 or 4 leagues, but not nearer; for, with it bearing East distant 10 miles, 
the Discovery got suddenly into 4 and 32 fathoms hard sand, on the shoal bank that encircles 
the island; when it bore N. 44° E. distant about 7 miles, she had 3? fathoms fine sand, and 
with it bearing N. N. E. } E. about 10 or 12 miles, seen from the deck, she struck on the 
ground, though drawing little water, occasioned by the swell. The island ought not to be 
brought to the northward of N. E. by N. while in sight from the mast head, for if it bear 
N. N. E. 4 E. about 6 leagues distant, you will suddenly get into shoal water on some of the 
spits that stretch far to the southward, having from 10 to 17 fathoms soft bottom near them. 


MANCAP SHOAL, placed South from the island. of this name, to the distance of 64 
leagues, or with its southern extremity in lat. 3° 22’S., by the Walpole’s account, which ship 

ounded on it. This is, however, only the situation of the southern limit of the znzer shoal, 
ot whence, other shoal banks, detached from each other, stretch 8.5. W. and 8S. by W. 
to lat. 3° 46’, or 3° 48'S., having large swatches or channels betwixt some of them, through 
which several ships have passed. 

The Bombay Castle, on the 12th of January, 1794, with Pulo Mancap in sight from the 
mizen shrouds, bearing N.N.E.3 E., distant about 6 leagues, shoaled suddenly to 7 fa- 
thoms and anchored, a spit of shoal water bearing from S. W. to S.E.4S., about 1 mile 
distant, on which the boats found 3 less 5 fathoms in some places, with overfalls and very 
irregular depths to the distance of 3 miles S. E. and S. Westward. After weighing, she 
steered between S.S.W. and S. W., crossed the spit in 5 fathoms, then deepened to 14 
fathoms, and shoaled again to 7 fathoms; afterward, deepened gradually to 22 fathoms. 
Having run about 5 miles from the place where she was at anchor, the appearance of a shoal 


© It is said to be named from Muncoo, a cup or bow]. In the Ist edition of this work, the longitude assigned 
to this island was 110° 7’ E., from a mean of chronometric observations by different ships, but its situation as 
stated by Lieut. Ross, is probably nearest the truth. 


af 
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was seen about 2 miles off, very conspicuous, by broken water extending from E.N. E. to 
E. by S. ‘This was found to be in lat. 3° 26’ S., by noon observation. : 

The Discovery, Lieut. Ross, on the 26th of May, 1814, after striking on the tzner shoal niscovery 
in 23 fathoms, with Pulo Mancap in sight from the deck bearing N. N. E. 3 E. distant 10 Sy Miua'"* 
or 12 miles, steered South, and soon deepened into 10, 11 and 13 fathoms mud, and shoaled 
again to 6 fathoms sand, which appeared to have less water on its western part, Pulo Man- 
cap then visible from the deck, bearing N. N. E. 3 E., distant about 12 miles. From hence 
steering S. by W., soon deepened into a mud channel of 17 fathoms, shortly after shoaled 
suddenly to 5 fathoms sand on another long narrow spit extending W.N.W. and E.S.E., 

Pulo Mancap not visible from the deck; when over it, deepened to 15 fathoms mud, and | 
shortly after shoaled to 7 fathoms sand, and anchored, seeing breakers bearing S. 54° E., 
distant 2 miles. The boat passed over a spit of 2 fathoms, about half way between the 24 nea to 
ship and the breakers, close to which there is 14 fathoms water; this danger is situatedin 
lat. 3° 24’S., and 34 miles West of the meridian of Pulo Mancap, and appears to be the 
danger mentioned above, seen by the Bombay Castle. 

H. M.S. Fox, with a fleet in company, on the 30th of October, 1797, had 11 fathoms 
soft mud at noon; shortly after, the water shoaled suddenly to 9 fathoms, and she imme- 
diately grounded, but with some exertion was got off, shortly after. Captain Heywood, (then 
a Lieut. in the Fox) sounded in the cutter to the N. E. and E. N. Eastward, and had con- 
tinued overfalls from 7 to 2 fathoms, steering in those directions, to the distance of 24 miles 
from the ship. That part of the shoal where the ship grounded, from noon observation, was Geo. site of 
found to be in lat. 3° 32’ S. lon, 110° 4’ E. by chronometer from Malacca; or S. 13° W., tie ror 
11 or 12 miles distant from the supposed southern verge of Mancap Shoal. When in lat. *°""*™ 
3° 36’ S., she steered E. S. Eastward, and had no less than 19 or 20 fathoms water. 

The Princess Amelia, Walmer Castle, Hope and Taunton Castle, in company, at 13. P. M. Princeesame. 
on the 15th of November, 1811, were steering S. E. by E., with the wind at S. W., squally shipssot close 
and rain, in 20 fathoms water, when breakers were seen to leeward; the Hope shoaled to 15 
fathoms and tacked, but the Princess Amelia missing stays, was obliged to anchor imme- 
diately in 19 fathoms, with the breakers to leeward bearing from N.W. round by the east- 
ward to S.S. E. 4 E., distant about 4 a mile, and the Walmer Castle anchored near her. 

By mean of their noon observations and chronometers, this dangerous shoal, is situated in Geo. site. 
lat. 3°’314’ S. lon. 110° 4’ E., and is (no doubt) that on which the Fox grounded, although 

no breakers were then visible, probably occasioned by the tide being high at that time, with 

a smooth sea; whereas, a heavy swell prevailed, when the above-mentioned ships, got em- 
barrassed with the shoal. 

These outer shoals off Pulo Mancap, bound the southern part of the Carimata Passage, 

(or Strait of Billiton) to the eastward ; betwixt which, and the Discovery’s eastern bank, 
which seems to be the nearest danger on its western side, the channel is 17 or 18 leagues 
wide. | 

The True Briton, with other ships in company, on December 31st, 1801, steering east- 
ward to round Mancap Shoal, got suddenly into 6} fathoms red clay and mud, in lat. 3° 30! 
S. by double altitudes, lon. 110° 5’ E. or 1° 23’ E. from the West end of Souroutou by 
chronometer. The Asia found a channel, through 1 of the swatches between the banks ; 
but the True Briton steered to the southward on the West side of them; when abreast of 
the Knowl, in about lat. 3° 46’ S., which is the southernmost patch of Mancap Shoals, the 
sa goer decreased in 3 casts from 18 to 10 fathoms, in edging away S. E. toward its west- 
erm edge. 

Betwixt this southernmost patch, and that on which the Fox grounded, there 1s a good 
channel, by keeping in lat. 3° 36’ to 3° 49’ S., but when the latitude is not correctly known 
by observation, it is advisable to pass round to the southward of them, in about lat. 3° 49’ or 
3° 50’ S. Although the bottom, near, and among these shoals, is generally a mixture of red 
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and green clay, with mtd; yet, the soundings are very irregular, with overfalls, making it 
prudent not to come under 15 or 16 fathoms toward them. 


Carinata CARIMATA PASSAGE, or OUTER CHANNEL, called also the STRAIT of 

~~  BILLITON, is bounded on the East side by Carimata, Souroutou, and the other islands 
adjacent to the S. W. part of Borneo; and on the West side, by the Island Billiton, with its 
adjoining isles and dangers. Ships from Malacca Strait, when bound by the eastern pas- 
sage to China, or to the Molucca Islands, generally proceed through the Carimata Passage 
after October, when the N. W. monsoon prevails to the southward of the equator. 

This passage has been also frequented at vartous times, by ships bound from China to 
Europe during war: notwithstanding, there appear to be several dangers nearly in the track 
followed by those ships, rendering great circumspection indispensable ; but the dangers which 
bound this passage on each side, having been correctly ascertained, by Lieuts. Ross and 
Maughan, of the Bombay Marine, it may now be navigated with much greater safety than 
formerly. 

Ships proceeding from China toward the Carimata Passage, in the N. E. monsoon, should 
Chinese “’™ endeavour to see the East side of the Grand Natuna, giving it a birth of 6, 7, or 8 leagues ; 

having passed it, they should steer about S. by W. to clear the South Natunas, leaving them 
to the eastward ; then a S.4 W. course will carry them fair toward Direction Island. If 
they pass outside of it, a S.4E. course from thence, will bring them in sight of Carimata 
bearing about S. E.; but it is prudent to keep well out to the westward until Carimata bear 
E. by S. or East, to avoid the following danger. | 


To approach 
it when 


Greigesnoa, GREIG’S SHOAL, was discovered by Capt. William Greig, of the ship Lord Minto, in 
1809, and he gives the following description of it, in a letter dated Malacca, 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1809. ; 

‘This dangerous shoal, we got upon at noon, on the 9th of June last, and found it to ex- 
tend from lat. 0° 52’ S. to lat. 0°58’ S.; although there is deep water within this extent, I 
think it ought to be considered as 1 shoal. On both extremes of it, we were often in nearly 
the same depth of water as the vessel drew, which was 13 feet, and this was in steering 
through between much shoaler spots, with the body of Carimata then seen from the deck, 
bearing between S.S. E. 3 E. and S.E. by S., and the shoal bears nearly N.4 W. from the 
West point of Souroutou.” 

This may probably be the shoal, which the ship General Wellesley struck upon, as cloudy 
weather prevented her from determining its situation, but she places it in about lat. 1° 19’ S., 
to the northward of Souroutou. The journal states, “at 6 A. M. Carimata bore East 6 or 8 
leagues, steering to the northward, struck on a reef at 10 A.M. and passed between the 
rocks, some of which are 4, 5, and 6 feet under water; hauled off N.N.W. and soon 
deepened to 12 and 13 fathoms. Near noon, passed over a bank of sand with 6 fathoms 
water on it; but the weather being cloudy, got no observation, nor could any land be seen.”. 


Directions. SHIPS, coming from Sincapour Strait, should steer from Pedro Branco E. by S. 9 or 10 
leagues, if the wind permit, and E.S. E. about 8 or 9 leagues more, to give a birth to the 
Dogger Banks : afterward, they should pass to the southward of the Island St. Barbe, and 
from thence, steer for Souroutou, but with West or S. W. winds, they may round the North 
pert of Billiton at a moderate distance, then pass to the southward of the Ontario Shoal, 
giving a birth afterward to the Montaran Islands. 


Bakes KRAMATA, or CARIMATA, is a high island, about $3 leagues in extent, the peak or 
Carimata. most elevated hill, being about 2000 feet high, may be seen at the distance of 15 or 16 
leagues, and is situated in lat. 1° 364’ S., lon. 108° 544’ E., and the N. W. end of the island 
is in lat. 1° 33’ S., lon. 108° 49’ E. by chronometers. About 43 or 5 leagues distant, bear- 
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ing North from the northern side of this island, there is a group of islets called Lima Isles, 
with soundings of 12 to 14 fathoms near them; which are the outermost of those small 
islands that stretch from Carimata toward the Borneo Shore. 


SOUROUTOU, situated at a small distance from the S. W. part of Carimata, and sepa- souroutou. 
rated from it by a narrow channel, is little more than half the height, and much smaller than 
the other, but may be seen 9 or 10 leagues. ‘The West end is in lat. 1°42’ S., lom. 108° geo. site. 
414’ E. by* mean of chronometers from Malacca and from Grand Ladrone; at a sandy beach 
on the South side of the island, and near the East point, there is a good watering place, but 
high water is required for a large boat to get over a reef, near to which you may anchor in 7 
fathoms mud. [Fresh water, it es said, can also be got at the West end of the island at the 
foot of a hill of moderate height, where a ship may anchor in 10 fathoms. Close to the 
West point of Souroutou, there is a small island called the Quoin from its appearance ; about 
2 or 3 miles outside of which, the depths are 16 and 17 fathoms. 


ONTARIO'S SHOAL, on which the American ship of that name, Captain J. Whetton, ontario 
was wrecked on the 4th of January, 1798, is very dangerous; being situated in the direct track =~ 
formerly recommended to ships, when passing between Souroutou and Billiton. It extends 
W.N.W. and E. S. E. about $a mile, and is composed of sharp spiral rocks, with the tops 
of some of them dry at low water spring tides; but the small break against their sharp points, 
cannot be distinguished from the topping of a common sea ; and the shoal is steep to, having 
18 and 19 fathoms at a ship’s length from the rocks. From the Ontario’s wreck, the N. EB. 
end of Quoin Island was just shut in with the West end of Souroutou; the East end of Seu- 
routou N.N. E., open about a 1 point from the West end of Carimata, and distant about 64 
leagues. Since the Ontario was wrecked on this shoal, the Duke of Clarence, and Ciren- 
cester, have struck on it, and the Coromandel was lately wrecked on the same shoal. 

The Cirencester grounded on this shoal, near midnight, on the 9th of November, 1810, 
and by carrying out the stream anchor, she hove off it at 6 A. M.: that part where the ship 
grounded, was found to stretch W. N. W. and E.S. E. about 3 cable's lengths, its eastern 
side taking a sharp bend round to South and S. Westward; and no part of the shoal was — 
visible until almost close to it, except on a patch at the southern extremity, the sea was a 
little discoloured by the rocks being near the surface. The soundings are no guide in the ap- 
proach to this dangerous shoal, there being 23 and 24 fathoms close to it on the North and 
East sides, from 18 to 25 fathoms nearly close to the rocks on the West side, and 25 fathoms 
clay at the distance of a cable’s length. 

The boats found irregular depths on the reef, of 5 and 6 fathoms to 12 feet. When the 
ship was upon it, the West end of Souroutou (or outer extreme of the land,) bore N.j E., a 
small island in the middle of the opening between Carimata and Sourouteu N.N. E. 3 E., 
the peak or highest part of Carimata N.E. 3 E., observed lat. 2°?’ S. This shoal, was 
examined by Lieut. Ross, in the Company’s surveying ship, Discovery, who found it 4 a 
mile in extent W. N. W. and E.S. E.; the boat had 14 fathom in sounding on it about high 
water, and in many places the depth appeared to be'less. He made the shoal it lat. 2° 1/0. si. 
15° S., lon. 108° 392’ E.; when at anchor in 21 fathoms, on a mud bottom, with the shoal 
bearing W. by S., distant 1 mile, the West point of Souroutou bore N. 4° 45’ E., (altitude 
of the highest part of the island 39’ 30’,) East end of Souroutou N.24°3’ E., the highest 
land of Carimata N. 32° 15’ E.; 1 of the Montaran Islands visible from the main top, bore 
S. 64° W., and the shoal is 194 miles distant from Souroutou Island. 

There may probably be another danger, detached a little way from the Ontario's Shoal, 
for Lieut. Davidson, of the brig Waller, on his passage from Malacca to Amboina in April, 


* Lieut. Ross, made it in lon. 108° 402’ E. by mean of chronometers from Batavia, and from the North Na- 
tuna, corresponding with each other within § a mile, which is probably nearest the truth. 
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1803, saw two shoals. The first was probably the Ontario’s, which appeared about § a 
cable’s length each way, nearly even with the water's edge, steep to, with a small breaker on 
its centre. The Waller had 24 fathoms soft ground, when passing abreast of the shoal within 
4 mile distance, at 1 P. M. on the 18th of April; when in 1 with the South point of Cari- 
mata it bore N. E.4.N., the N. Westernmost part of Souroutou then in sight, bearing N. 4 
E., distant about 5 leagues. About a mile to the S. Eastward of this shoal, a small breaker 
was perceived on another shoal, which must either be the southern extremity of the Ontario’s 
Reef, or a rocky patch separated a little way from it: but circumstances prevented Lieut. 
Davidson from sending a boat to examine them. 


CIRENCESTER’S SHOAL, in lat. 2° 544’ S., lon. 108° 583’ E., or 23 miles West of 
the Cirencester’s Sand Bank, by the chronometers and observations of Liecuts. Ross and 
Maughan, who examined it on the 14th of May, 1814, with the surveying ships, Discovery, 
and Investigator, and found it to bear from the easternmost Montaran Island 8. 15° E., dis- 
tant 25 miles: the least depth found on it was 2 fathoms at low water, and there is probably 
34 fathoms on it at high water; close around, the soundings were 17, 16, and 15 fathoms. 
The shoal is narrow, and not more than 100 yards in length North and South; it was not 


“discovered by the boats lag for it, uhtil the rocks were seen under the bottom. 


This shoal was first seen by Capt. Halkett, in the Cirencester, on the 13th of November, 
1810, when working to the southward with light S. E. winds, and it was perceived by a 
strong rippling ; the boat was sent to sound the place, and found only 2 fathoms water, part 
of Billiton, or else 1 of the Montaran Islands being then in sight from the mast head, bear- 
ing about N. W. by W. : 


CIRENCESTER’S SAND BANK, in lat. 3° 17’ S., lon. 109° 4’ 54” E., by an observa- 
tion of Jupiter’s Ist satellite, taken by Lieut. Ross on the bank, and in lon. 109° 13’ E. by 
chronometers, bears from the easternmost Montaran Island S. 114° E., distant 46% miles. 
It is about 4 of a mile in extent N. N. W. and S.S. E., and not above 100 yards in breadth, 
part of it being a bank of white coral, overflowed in the middle at high tide, which then gives 


‘it the appearance of 2 small sandy patches, the largest to the southward. The depth of 


water increases toward this bank, there being 25 fathoms close off the North end, 32 fathoms 
off the South point, and 35 fathoms about 2 of a mile to the westward: with a good look 
out, it may be seen from the mast head about 8 miles at low water, but probably not above 
3 or 4 miles at high tide. | 

The Cirencester saw this sand bank, on the same day that she discovered the shoal de- 
scribed above, and about 2 miles to the eastward of it, had very irregular. soundings from 
16 to 20 fathoms, changing almost at every cast of the lead. When Lieut. Ross examined 
this bank on the 11th of May, 1814, he found 2 spars erected on it, supposed to have been 
placed there by some persons who had been shipwrecked. The ship, Samdany, on the 16th 
of June, 1812, passed within 1 mile of the West side of this sand bank, and deepened from 


, 14 to 17 fathoms as it was approached, steering S. W.; this ship made it in lon. 109° 10’ E., 


Geo. aite of 
Discovery’s 
sand Bank. 


and agrees with the Cirencester, and Lieut. Ross, in making its lat. 3° 17’ S. 


DISCOVERY’S EASTERN BANK, in lat. 3°32’ 40" S., lon. 109° 9/43" E., or 2° 
263' East from the South Watcher by chronometers, as measured by Lieut. Ross, in the 
Company’s surveying ship, Discovery, on the 14th of February, 1813, 1s probably the sand 
called ENKHUYZER, in Van Keulen’s chart; and it might perhaps, have been here, 
where the Forbes, privateer, and her Dutch prize were wrecked in the night of the 11th of 
September, 1806, as the officer sent from the Discovery to examine the bank, found a num- 
ber of broken bottles with the corks in them. This bank extends about 3 a mile North and 
South, elevated in the centre about 15 or 20 feet above low water mark, with some coarse 
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_ grass growing on it, and 2 small trees destitute of leaves, appeared at a distance like 2 black 
rocks on a white sand. ‘The whole of the bank consists of small white coral, which may 
easily be mistaken for sand; the Discovery at anchor about 3 a mile to the eastward of it 
had 20 fathoms water, and about 5 miles to the East of it 25 to 29 fathoms. This danger | 
is no doubt, that formerly called St. Clement’s Shoal, but its situation was never ascertained, 
even within 30 miles of latitude. 


DISCOVERY’S WESTERN BANK, in lat. 3° 39’S., Jon. 108° 43’ E., or 19593! East cco. site ot 
of the South Watcher by chronometer, was found to be a coral bank, extending North and wesen? 
South about 1 mile, elevated about 15 feet in the centre at low water, but the boat could not *“"“ 
land, it being surrounded by a coral reef on which the surf broke very high. About 1 mile 
to the eastward of this bank, the Discovery anchored in 20 fathoms soft mud, on the 13th of 


February, 1813, and to the North and westward of it the depths were 16 and 17 fathoms. 


DISCOVERY’S REEF, in lat. 3° 364’ S., lon. 108° 484’ E., distant about 6 miles Ni E. ceo. site ot 
by E. from the last mentioned bank, was found not to be 1 mile in extent, with a few rocks ter.” 
above water, and high breakers projecting around them. The Discovery passed about a mile 
to the southward of this reef in 19 fathoms water, and when it bore North at the distance of 
1 mile, the Western Bank was just in sight from the main-top-gallant-yard, bearing W.S. W. 

SHOE ISLAND, or PYRAMID, in lat. 3° 472! S., lon. 108° 2’ E., or 1° 264’ East of §2° 115.0. 
the South Watcher by the Discovery’s chronometers, lies to the South of Billiton, and 14 : 
leagues to the westward of the last mentioned shoals ; and the soundings between them, are 
generally from 13 to 17 fathoms. It may be seen 6 or 7 leagues from a ship’s deck in clear 
weather ; and about 1 mile to the southward of it, lies a large white rock,* with soundings white Rock. 
of 16 fathoms at a small distance to the S.S. Westward; and the soundings from hence to ' 
the North Watcher, are generally from 12 to 16 fathoms. 

The shoals described above, which bound the West side of the Carimata Passage, having “°° 
hitherto been little known, has occasioned the loss of 5 or 6 ships since the Ontario was 
wrecked, but their positions being now well ascertained, they may be easily avoided ; indeed, 

all ships should give them a wide birth in the night particularly, by borrowing over toward 
the coast of Borneo, in the East side of the channel, 
e Isles and 


BILLITON,T (exclusive of the islands and dangers before mentioned) is fronted on the ice 4 
East side by several groups of small islands, stretching nearly N. N. W. and 8.5. E. about os fas wv 
10 or 11 leagues, most of which are surrounded with, or connected by rocks, sands and ° Billiton 
shoals. ‘There is a large range of these islands, in about lat. 3° 8’ S., through which the 
Warren Hastings passed, betwixt a long island to the East and a small round 1 to the West, 
having extensive reefs projecting from them. The soundings were pretty regular in the 
channel betwixt the reefs, decreasing to 6 and 54 fathoms on the West side, and increasing 
to 13 fathoms abreast of the reef that projects from the easternmost island. There are 9 
islands to the eastward of this passage, and a greater number on the West side, toward 
Billiton. 

The South end of the island Billiton, is in about lat. 3° 22’S., to the S. Eastward of 
which, the southern extremity of the chain of isles and reefs, terminate at the distance of 
about 9 or 10 leagues from Billiton; consisting mostly of dangerous reefs, with irregular 
soundings of 10 to 20 fathoms near them. In May, the Warren Hastings found regular 


* Shoe Island and its adjoining white rocks, are the Bird Island and White Rock, which were formerly thought 


to he much farther to the eastward. 
+ This is the only island in those seas retained by the British government, all the others dependant on Java, 


having been restored to the Dutch conformably to the late treaty. 
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tides off the South part of Billiton, setting nearly East and West from 1} to 2 miles per 
hour; she passed between the S. E. end of that island and the reefs in the offing, saw 
breakers on 1 of them bearing E 14 mile distant, then in lat. 3° 36° S. by observation, 
with Billiton bearing from N. by E.4E. to N. by W. distant 5 or 6 leagues. and a small 
isle in sight from the mast-head to the E. S. Eastward. 

Exclusive of the shoals in the ofting, examined by Lieut. Ross, there are others nearer to 
the East coast of Billiton, and in the vicinity of the Montaran Island, also seen by him and 
other navigators. 


Ge.steon OSTERLY’S NORTH SHOAL, 1 of these, in lat. 3° 19/8. lon. 108° 403’ E., or 

Nort twat. 18 miles West of Cirencester’s Shoal by chronometers, was found to be @ coral bank about 
14 or 2 cables lengths in extent, and very narrow, having a small patch of dry coral on its 
southern part. ‘The Discovery anchored in 11 fathoms soft ground, and had this shoal bearing 
East 2 miles, when the boat had from 5 to 7 fathoms rocks on another shoal bearing S. 6° W. 
from the ship about 4 of a mile, and breakers were seen from the mast-head bearing S. S. E. 
distant about 4 miles upon a third shoal, under which 18 proas were at anchor, and man 

Scharvogel's eddies were seen around. Extremes of the group of SCHARVOGEL’S ISLANDS then 

sods - bearing from W. 15 4°S. to W.15°N., the nearest island distant about 8 miles, and a 
high distant hill W. 45° N. lat. observed 3° 19’ 5° S. 


Montaran MONTARAN ISLANDS, which bound the Carimata passage to the S. Westward, 
mun consist of 3 straggling groups, fronting the N.E. part of Billiton, the N.Westernmost of 
which, called by some FOEKOEKEMOU, lic nearest to the N. E. point of Billiton, and 
Toekoekemou,* appears as 2 islands till within 3 leagues of it. This highest of the Mon- 
taran Islands, or ‘Toekoekemou, by the observations of Lieut. Ross, is situated in lat. 
Geo. siteor 2° 302 S. lon. 108° 363’ E., bearing from the West end of Souroutou S. 6° W. distant 484 
most. or liigh Miles, and he made it 1° 223" E. of the Island St. Barbe by chronometers. It has a high 
Taed, Hill on each extreme, and being low in the middle, appears like 2 small islands when viewed 
at a considerable distance; but 1t cannot be mistaken whetr you are 5 or 6 leagues to the 
northward, as none of the low islands near it are seen at that distance. Close to the North 
point of this High Saddle Island, lies an islet covered with bushes, and they are united by a 
reef which extends about 14 mile to the northward: a reef projects also from the South 
Contiguous Hoint of the island about 4 a mile; and a small round island with a white beach, surrounded 
dangers = by a reef, lies about 1 mile to the westward of the High Saddle Island; and S. by E. from 
it about 34 miles, there are 3 low islands, with apparently much broken water about them, 
and a dry sand bank about 2 miles to the westward: there is also a high white sand bank 
about 4 miles to the 8. Eastward of the 3 last mentioned islands. 

About half way between the High Saddle Island and the westernmost island in the next 
group to the eastward, lies a dangerous reef of rocks, very little above water, which appear- 
ed very shoal near the islands: another reef with a small white bank on it, lies about W. by 
S. from the Eastern Montaran Island, and E. 60° N. from the low flat island of the middle 
group. All this part seems dangerous near to these islands, and a ship should not borrow 

sonthern hearer than to bring the High Saddle Island W. 3 S., or she may get into shoal water. The 

mo’ southernmost group of these islands, is in about lat. 2° 35’ S., and when approached in 
September 1809, by the Fox frigate, it appeared to be inhabited, and the water very shoal 
around, for the Malays were observed pushing a boat with poles, although 3 miles off the 
islands ; other boats were also seen, with people upon the shore. 


* This is the highest of the Montaran Islands, appearing like a saddle when first seen. 

+ It appears to have been upon 1 of the reefs off these islands, that the Abercrombie was lost on the 26th of 
July, 1812, a fine ship of 1200 tons burthen, belonging to Bombay, on her Ist. voyage to China. She was 
stecring N. W. by N. in the night (very imprudently) among the dangers that lie off the East coast of Billiton, 
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EASTERNMOST MONTARAN ISLAND, in lat. 2° 303’ S. lon. 108° 513! E. by ceo. site of 


the observations and chronometers of Lieut. Ross, in the Discovery, and bearing from the mos Mon 
West end of Souroutou S. 13° E., distant 50 miles, is about 4 of a mile in extent North" 
and South, and surrounded with a high sandy beach, as is likewise the next adjoining small 
island. An officer from the Discovery landed on the easternmost island, where he observed 
the latitude, and took the following bearings. Carimata from N. 24° E. to N. 5° E., the 
peak N. 33° E.; a sand bank S. 643° E., which is about 3 or 4 miles distant from the 
island ; the small and nearest island S. 254° W.; the 2 hills on the High Saddle Island 
W. 14°S., and W. 43° S.; extremes of the easternmost island of next group from S. 394° 
W. to 8. 42° W.; and @ distant hills S. 633° W., and S. 654° W. Seed ia be on Bil- 
liton. The above bearing of Carimata Peak, makes the easternmost Montaran Island 33 
miles West of that peak, or in lon. 108° 512’ E., corresponding very nearly with the chro- | 
nometers. 

Betwixt 2 of the groups of the Montaran Islands, the Warren Hastings, of Calcutta, found a passace 
a safe passage in 1789, and had soundings from 17 to 26 fathoms: when the extremes of the gronps. 
the islands bore from EI. 4 N. to S. W. by W., distant from the nearest 4 or 5 miles, a 
long reef of sand and breakers bore from N.W. to W.S. W. about ? of a mile, near to 
which she had anchored in 7 fathoms in the nighit. : 


CURRENTS, in the Carimata Passage, appear to set mostly to the southward in the currents of 
northerly monsoon, for many ships have found it almost impracticable to beat to the north- clei 
ward in that scusun; and these southerly currents, also prevail to the westward of Billiton," 
The Grenville, was nearly 6 weeks in February and March, 1815, getting through Gaspar 
Straits to the northward, and Lieut. Ross, of the Discovery, found a constant southerly cur- 
rent in the Cariinata Passage, m 1813; on the 15th of February he was off Pulo Mancap, 
and from hence continued beating along the West coast of Borneo, and afterward on the 
South and West sides of Carimata and its adjacent islands, until the 16th of March, when 
he got round the West end of Souroutou. 

In the southerly monsvon, it does not appear to be so difficult to get to the southward, for 
there are regular tides along the West coast of Bomeo, and also off the East coast of Billiton 
in this season, which seem tu extend in some degree across the Carimata Passage, the flood 
apparently setting 12 hours to the N. Westward, and the ebb about 12 hours in the opposite 
direction ; the rise of tide about 9 or 10 feet on the ground, at full and change of the moon, 
as experienced by Lieut. Ross, in May, 1814. 

The snow Luconia, left Mampava on the 14th of May, 1776, passed to the West of 
Souroutou, anchoring when the current or tide was unfavourable, the wind generally trom 
South to S. E.: on the 6th of June, she passed a shoal above water, in about lat. 3° 95’ S. 
bearing East 3 miles, then in 21 fathoms fine sand, (probably the Discovery’s eastern bank,) 
and on the 9th of June, she arrived at Batavia. 

If coming from the N. W. toward the Carimata Passage, and having approached Sourou- pj,cctuions 
tou, pass the latter at the distance of 5 or 6 leavues, if you intend to pass outside of the [prune 
Ontario’s Shoal. Having brought Souroutou to bear N. E., steer 8. E. by S. and S.S.E., 
to give a birth to the Ontario’s Shoal; and keep the West end of Souroutou to the East of 
N. 23 E., until past it, or 84 leasues to the South of Souroutou; or sink the West end of 
this island from the deck of a large ship bearing about N. by E.; continumg this course, you 
will see the Montaran Islands if the weather ts favourable, pass to the eastward of them at 
5 or 6 leagues distance. From this situation, a S. E. by 8. course continued will lead in the 
fair track, betwixt the Cirencester’s and Discovery's shoals on the West side of the channel, 


although the land was seen bearing N. W. at 3 A.M. and at 5 A.M. she struck on a reef, with rocks dry on 
it, extending about 1 mile to the N.Westward, which the journal states to be in lat, 2° 29 S., the centre of 
Billiton bearing S, W. by S. 
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and those shoals on the East side which extend S8.S.W. from Pulo Mancap: you ought 
not in this track, to borrow under 154 or 16 fathoms toward the Mancap Shoals, nor deepen 
’ above 20 fathoms toward the dangers on the West side of the channel, although the sound- 
ings are irregular, and not a sufficient guide in sone parts of the passage. If not certain of 
the longitude, the best guide is to borrow toward the coast of Borneo, so as to get a sight of 
the land, if circumstances adinit, and after passing Rendezvous Island, haul out to the S. 
Westward to avoid Mancap Shoals. - 
Directions But the best track for ships bound to the southward, particularly in cloudy weather, is to 
for passing ° ° * 9 ° : < ee 
inside of the pass inside of the Ontario’s shoal, by keeping within 3 or 4 leagues of Souroutou, until its 
shoal, and Western extremity is brought to bear N.3W. or N.4 W.; then observing to keep it to the 
fol; westward of N. i W., in steering to the S.S. Eastward, until you have passed the shoal. 
In proceeding to the southward, borrow toward the eastern side of the passage, where the 
soundings will generally be from 17 to 14 fathoms within from 10 to 7 leagues of the coast 
of Borneo, deepening in some places as you approach the shoals on the West side of the 
passage, but not always a certain guide; and when to the southward of Rendezvous Island, 
the depths will increase to 19, 20, or 21 fathoms tregular soundings, when about 10 or 11 
leagues to the S. Westward of Pulo Mancap, which is as near as any large ship ought 
to approach the shoals, that extend far out from it in this direction, already described 
above. 
eres Having got into about lat. 3° 50'S., in soundings not less than 19 or 20 fathoms, a S. E. 
thence to the course may be steered to pass to the westward of Lubec, if bound through any of the straits 
oJavae East of Java; as the wind prevailing sometimes at W.S. W., renders it necessary to ap- 
proach the coast of Madura, to be enabled to round its castern extremity, and proceed to 
the southward betwixt the Islands Pondy and Galion. When through this passage, either 
of the adjacent straits may be chosen: Bally Strait being narrow at the northern part, and 
destitute of safe anchorage, is seldom used. Although Lombock Strait is wider, the current 
runs generally strong rg it to the northward, making the passage by it, sometimes 
tedious and difficult. The Brunswick, Minerva, and Chesterfield, were from the 15th of 
January, 1794, to the 30th, beating in this strait, and drifted about by the currents, before 
they cleared Banditti Island; their people were also fatigued, and their sails beat to pieces 
by the squally weather. The Bellona in company, not sailing so well as those ships, could 
not get through; she therefore, bore away, passed round the North end of Lombock, and 
without any difficulty, proceeded to the southward through Allass Strait. This strait, should 
be chosen by ships in the N. W. monsoon, which have proceeded through the Carimata 
Passage, and are bound out into the open sea by any of the straits near the East end of Java. 
‘to sat from When bound toward the strait of Macassar, and being in about lat. 3°50’ S., clear to the 
Shealstowara SOUtHWard Of the extremity of Mancup Shoals, an E. by S. course will lead you along the 
Mecmar, South coast of Borneo, at a moderate distance from it, in soundings of 18 or 19, to 25 fa- 
thoms; do not approach it under these depths, until soundings of 12, 14, or 15 fathoms are 
got on the bank off Point Salatan. 
This point bears E. 4S. from the southern extremity of Mancap Shoals, distant 92 leagues, 
and nearly mid-way between them, lies Flat Point in lat. 3° 31/S., which with most parts of 
Sonth coat the Coast, may be occasionally approached to 8 or 10 fathoms in working. This coast is 
ef Bornes indented by several bays, fronted in most places by a bank of sand; particularly the great 
‘bay to the westward of Point Salatan, is occupied by a shoal bank, which stretches more 
than 20 leagues about W. 4.N. from that point; and some of the shoal patches with 3 or 4 
fathoms water on them, are 11 or 12 leagues off the coast. One patch in lat. 4°0'S., is 
partly dry, with 16 fathoms near it, and the land of Borneo is just visible from .it bearing 
N.E.4.N. Close to Point Salatan, on the West side, there is a channel of 12 and 10 fa- 
thoms water, decreasing gradually to 2 fathoms at the entrance of Benjar River, formerly a 
place of considerable trade, which was carried on with Benjar Masseen Town, situated 7 or 
8 leagues inside of the bar of the river. 
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EASTERN PASSAGE TO CHINA, THROUGH THE 
STRAIT of MACASSAR. 


DIRECTIONS FOR APPROACHING IT FROM SOUTHWARD, AND TO 
SAIL FROM BATAVIA THROUGH THE STRAIT: ADJACENT 
| -HEADLANDS, ISLANDS, AND DANGERS. 


Sunda, &c.” 
Although some ships have made quick passages to the northw ard, through the Strait of 


Macassar, others have been embarrassed, and greatly delayed by the adverse winds and 
currents. ‘The route, by the Pitt's Passage, and through the Gillolo Passage, or Dampier’s 
Strait, into the Pacific Ocean, may be considered more certaan, particularly after the middle 
oi November, when the N, W. ‘monsoon prevails South of the equator. In part of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, the latter route is certainly preferable, for adverse winds, and strongeos- 


- strong currents setting constantly southward through the Strait of Macassar in the @ latter reneton 
months, ouglit to deter every ship from entering it, when bound to the northward. aaa 


In the Anna, we rounded Pulo Laut on the 16th of January, 1793, and did not reach 
Cape Donda until the 5th of March; the wind being constantly from northward, with strong 
southerly currents, we were 40 days gaining the distance of about .116 leagues. An Ame- 
rican ship in the strait at the same time, bound to Manilla, considering the passage imprac- 
ticable, returned to Batavia. 

The Canada, bound from Madras to Macao with despatches, reached Cape Donda in 
February, 1792; after beating 3 weeks, and gaining no ground, she stood to the northward 
with a N. Easter! y wind, passed through a narrow channel in 53 to 7 fathoms mud, betwixt 
2 of the islands on the East side of Sooloo, then through the Mindora sea, between the Cala- 
mianes and Apo Bank, and along the West coast of Luconia, having made a quick passage 
from Cape Donda to Macao. 

The Laurel, from Bengal, bound to Macao, passed Pulo Laut on the 2d of March, 1788, 
went along the Celebes side of the strait, and reached Cape Donda on the 22d, having ex- 
perienced strong southerly currents about the equator. She left Cape Rivers on the 24th of 
March, passed between Baseelan and Mindanao, then through the Mindora sea, and did not 
reach Goat Island until the 17th of April. 

The Hindostan and Abergavenny, were 4 weeks from Carimata to Cape Donda, which 
they passed on the 16th of December, 1799. 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, are considered proper months for the passage Quick pe 
through Macassar Strait. be en uae 
rong the 


The Arniston having cleared Lombock Strait, on the Ist of November, 1797, passed tO strait in Oc- 
the eastward of Hastings Island, Little and Great Pulo Laut; from the latter, she stood Qovinter. 
over to the eastward for the Celebes side of Macassar Strait, where she got a southerly wind 
on the 9th, passed Cape Donda on the 11th, had constant easterly currents till the 21st, 


then in lat. 6° 18’N., lon. 135° 50’ E., and cade avery quick passage to naRCHO: She left 
| 3A 
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the Cape of Good Hope on the 26th of September, and passed through Lombock Strait on 
the 31st of October with a fair wind.* 

The Dublin and fleet, in October, 1798, were only a few days passing through Macassar 
Strait. The Contractor and part of the fleet, which had separated, passed Pulo Laut on 
the 14th of October, and cleared Cape Donda on the 19th. 

Notwithstanding speedy passages have been made through the strait of Macassar in Octo- 
ber and November, and are generally expected in these months, the contrary sometimes has 

The contrary been experienced, particularly by the Woodford. This ship was off Pulo Laut on the 13th 

nappa. Of October, 1803, and proceeded along the Borneo side of the strait, experienced light airs 
and calms, with a current setting 14 mile per hour to the southward, which obliged her to 
anchor frequently in lat. 2°S. to 1°S. Having reached Cape Donda, on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, in lat. 0°47’ N., she was carried back by the currents to lat. 1°0'S., where she anchored 
on the 16th in 9} fathoms mud, about 3 leagues off the Borneo shore. On the 19th, she 
anchored in 63 fathoms, with the 5S. E. point of Pamaroong Island E. N. E., and the opening 
betwixt it and the main, or entrance of Gooty River N. N. E., distant 6 or 7 miles: the 2 
cutters were sent to Gooty for rice, but could find no such place.t From hence, she pro- 
ceeded to Passier, anchored there on the 22d, and got 133 bags of rice, some sago, and 
fruit; she sailed again on the 30th, found the southerly current still prevailing, which pre- 
vented her reaching Cape Rivers until the 24th of December ; so that this ship was 2 months 
and 3 days getting through the Strait of Macassar, excluding 7 days she remained at Passicr. 
Had she been on the Celebes side, probably the current would have been weaker, particu- 
larly near the shore ; but the difficulty experienced by the Woodford, shews that the passage 
to the northward through the Strait of Macassar, 1s sometimes precarious, even in the fa- 
vorable season. | 

The Royal George, and David Scott, left Malacca on the 26th of October, 1812, pro- 
ceeded through the Carimata Passage, and having experienced light S. Easterly winds, did 
not reach the Dwaalder Island till the 26th of November. From hence, they had northerly 
winds and a southerly current, which obliged them to anchor frequently, and they did not 
reach Pamaroong Island till the 8th of December; here a strong southerly wind fortunately 
commenced, which carried them to Siao in 50 hours: but from the adverse winds and cur- 
rents experienced by these ships, so early as November and the beginning of December, 
Captain Gribble of the Royal George, considers the route to China by the Strait of Macas- 
sar, at all times precarious. They passed to the eastward of the Philippine Islands, and 
reached Macao Road on the 10th of January, 1813; had they adopted the Palawan Passage 


after leaving the Strait of Malacca, they would probably have arrived 6 weeks sooner in 
Macao Road. | 


To approsch SHIPS bound toward the Strait of MACASSAR, which have come through Bally Strait, 


Micusr, in September, or October, should proceed to the northward between Pondy and Galion; 


when cu 


from tie then giving a birth to the western extremity of the Kalkoon Isles and Shoals, they may steer 
_mr=r"" to pass on either side of Little Pulo Laut, as the winds may render advisable. 


* The Coutts and Cirencester, left Sapy Strait on the 27th of October, the same year, proceeded by Salayer 
Straits and the Pitt’s Passage, where the winds were variable, sometimes easterly, being too early in the season. 
They got clear of Dampier’s Strait on the 17th of November, made the Bashee Islands on the 6th of December, 
and reached Canton River about 8 days after the Arniston. 

+ Gooty, or Koote River's entrance, is a little to the southward of the above-mentioned Island, but the town is 
situated far up the river. Capt. Robert Scott, in 1797, had his vessel cut off by the Manilla Helmsmen, (whe 
were part of the crew) while at anchor off the entrance of Gooty River, and the European officers were killed by 
them. The Commander being at the town when these pirates carried away the vessel, he was forced to remain 
at Gooty until the change of the monsoon, where he was treated with hospitality, being known to the chief of 
that place, and he afterward arrived safe at Malacca in 1 of the trading Proas. 
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Those from Lombock Strait, should steer N. N. Eastward, to pass betwixt the western- 
most Pater-Nosters and Hastings Island, or just in sight of the latter; then to the north- 
ward, fur the Two Brothers, and Great Pulo Laut. 

Ships from Allass Strait, may steer N.N. W. and northward to make Hastings Island, 
and pass to the eastward of it, as in the case last mentioned. 

Ships which come through Sapy Strait in the same months, may pass either to the east- 
ward or westward of the Postillions, as winds or other circumstances require; then proceed 
to the northward betwixt Tanakeka and the Tonyn Islands, giving a birth afterward to the | 
Spermonde Archipelago of Isles and Shoals, which stretch N. Westward from: the bay 
of Macassar ; but in this track, great caution is indispensable, on account of the dangers 


around. 


SHIPS from HINDOOSTAN bound to China by the Eastern Passage, ought if pos- Whea to aa 
sible, to sail in October'or November, that they may be enabled to reach China in sufficient deossn, an 
time, to return down the China sea by the common track. pursued by 

Those which sail from Hindoostan after November, if to proceed by the Eastern Passage, to China by 
cannot be expected to arrive at China in sufficient time to return down the China sea with Pasaee. 
the N. E. monsoon, although some solitary instances to the contrary may poss: bly occur. 

Ships from Bengal, bound to China by the Eastern Passage, have the option of proceeding 
by Malacca Strait and the Carimata Passage, or to the westward of Sumatra, as circum- 
stances require: although the route by Malacca Strait, and the Palawan Passage, then 
along the West coast of Luconia, seems preferable for ships leaving Bengal during the whole 
of the N. E. monsoon, as they will probably reach China much sooner by this route than by 
any of the circuitous Eastern Passages. 

Those from the Malabar coast, Ceylon, or the southern parts of the Coromandel coast, 
may steer to pass on the South side of Java, then through any of the straits to the eastward 
of it: or in time of peace, the track by Sunda Strait, and to the eastward between Java and 
Borneo, may be adopted; which is considered equally safe, and more direct than the route 
to the South of Java, although the winds are steadier outside.* Having entered Sunda 
Strait, the track by the North Watcher, to the northward of the Thousand Islands, may be 
pursued ; or they may touch at Batavia for a supply of water or provisions, when abso- 


lutely necessary. 


SHIPS PROCEEDING TO THE EASTWARD, betwixt JAVA and BORN EO, caution 
ought to be guarded against sudden severe squalls, which frequently blow furiously during eastward 
the strength of the N. W. monsoon; particularly in December and January, when the wea- Java sea. 
ther is generally cloudy, with much rain. Leaving the Island Edam in these months, steer 
about E.. N. E. 40 leagues, if observations are not obtained, to be certain of passing to the 
northward of the reef that lies off Bumkin’s Island, and also to pass clear of Carimon Java ; 
for in this season, the current sets sometimes to the E.S. Eastward, as far as Lubeck, or to 
the Solombos ; then about E. N. E., toward the entrance of the strait of Macassar. From Tess! from 
Edam, the Island Moresses bears E. 10° N., distant about 184 leagues ; steering E. N. E, wari the 
from the former, the depth increases to 28 or 30 fathoms at the distance of 40 leagues. From Macasssr. 
hence, steering between E. by N. and East, depths from 30 to 34 fathoms will be found, 
until within 40 or 45 leagues of Tanjong Salatan; steering on about E. 4 N., the depth of 


water will gradually decrease to 14 or 15 fathoms when Tanjong Salatan is abreast about 7 


* Ships from the Malabar coast, or western parts of India, ought not to attempt the passage through Malacca 
Strait. The Anna left Bombay on the 22d of October, 1806, proceeded by Malacca Strait, and the Carimata 
Passage ; and on the 7th of January in the Pitt’s Passage, she fell in with the ship Alexander, which came through 
Allass Strait, having left Bombay on the 21st of November, or 30 days after the Anna. 
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leagues distance. Care must be taken to avoid the Arrogant’s Shoal, situated in lat. 5° 19’S., 
about 14 leagues to the northward of Lubeck. 


feouee’ = TANJONG SALATAN, im hat. 4° 10’ S., lon. 114°42’ E., by stars on each side of the 
moon, or 26 leagues to the westward of Moresses, is the southernmost puint of Borneo, and 

the high land over it called Goonong Ratoos, or Hundred Mountains, appears like islands 

when seen 10 or 12 leagues off; this high land forms a ridge of peaked hills stretching East 

toward Pulo Laut, but close to the sea, the coast 1s low and woody. 

Depth to = The coast hereabout may be approached to 9 or 10 fathoms, but 14 fathoms is a good 

pausing it. Gepth to preserve in passing Tanjong Salatan, and from thence eastward to Moresses, it may 
be approached to 7 or 8 fathoms: the former cught not to be passed at a greater distance 
than 8, or at most 10 leagues, for the Island Arentes on the South side of the passage, is 
situated farther westward than generally represented ; and to the westward of this island there 
is a rocky spot, on which an American ship struck in January, 1794, according to the ac- 
count of the pilot of that ship, which we fell in with a few days after, in the strait of Ma- 
cassar: they had 18 fathoms just before and after striking, and 1 cast of 5 fathoms imme- 
diately after the shock ; the track of 18 fathoms, ought therefore, to be avoided. 


Salatan ; 
the adjoining 
coast, 


Imtdre, LITTLE PULO LAUT,* or LAUROF ISLANDS, are mostly high, and form a 
group stretching nearly from lat. 4° 43’ 8., to 5°O'S. Within 4 a mile of the southernmost, 
there is 16 fathoms water, but the shore is rocky. The Laurel anchored in 20 fathoms, on 
the N. W. side of the northernmost island, about a mile off shore, where she remained 2 
days and filled up her water. It was procured at some deep holes or wells, which received 
a stream of water, situated under a shade of trees at the foot of the mountain: as the long 
boat was prevented by rocks from getting nearer than 20 yards of the beach, the people were 
obliged to carry the water to her in buckets; firewood was got close to the beach. Some 
breakers project a little way from the N. E. end of this tsland. 


Geo: steof =MORESSES, or MANEVASA, in Jat. 4°25'S., lon. 116° 3’ E. by lunar observations, 


Moresses; 


isles and = sttuated about 8 leagues to the N. N. Eastward of the northernmost Little Pulo Laut, forms 
chennels §~= Like @ pyramid mm @ regular peak at the summit; and it is the largest of a group of 3 small 
islands, having 3 or 4 islets or rocks above water contiguous to them. They lie near each 
other, the large island in the centre, which ought not to be approached nearer than 3 miles 
in the night, for the outermost islet or rock is about 13 mile to the southward of the large 
tsland, and is on with the body of it bearing N. N.W.4W. The channels on either te 
of Moresses are safe, with regular soundiigs in the northern 1, of 14 and 15 fathoms water : 
the southern channel, betwixt it and Little Pulo Laut Islands, 19 6 or 7 leagues wide, and 
more frequented than the other, with soundings of 18 fathoms in mid-channel. When pass- 
ing through with a N. W. wind, it is proper to borrow on the North side, toward Moresses. 


fewste of = DWAALDER ISLAND), in lat. 4° 12’ 8., lon. 116°21' E., bearing N. 54° E., distant 
Island. 74 leagues from Moresses, is woody, small and low; being higher at the East and West 
ends than in the middle, it appears in the form of a saddle, when viewed from the south- 
ward ; and from its eastern part, a reef projects out about the length of the island. The 
passage to the northward of the Dwaalder is safe, with soundings of 13 to 15 fathoms; but 
the southern channel between it and the Two Brothers is generally ased, being about 44 or 
5 leagues wide, with soundings of 15 and 16 fathoms in mid-channel, and 13 or 14 fathoms 


near the Dwaalder. 
sta ROYAL GEORGE SHOAL, in lat. 4° 173! S., was examined by Capt. Gribble, with 


* i.e. Sea Islands. 
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the boats of the ship of this name, on the 25th of November, 1812, having suddenly got 
into 4 less 5 fathoms water on it, when proceeding toward China by the Strait of Macassar. 
This shoal seemed to be nearly circular, about ¢ of a mile in extent; when upon its centre, 
in 44 fathoms, Dwaalder Island bore W. % S., distant about 3 leagues, Button Rock N. 4 E., 
about 7 miles, the South end of Pulo Laut N. W. by W., and the least water found on it 


was 44 fathoms. 


Geu. site of 


TWO BROTHERS, in lat. 4°26’ S., lon. 116° 32’ E., bearing nearly East from Mo- Gee, 3# 
resses, distant 93 leagues, and 8.8. E. ? E. from the Dwaalder; are @ small, low, round 2ote™ 
islands, connected by a reef, with several thick bushy trees on them, and are open with each 
other bearing E. by N. 4 .N. 

Contiguous to tne South point of Great Pulo Laut, there are 3 small islands of moderate 
height; the BUTTON, a round tslet or rock, is situated near the East side of the southern- 
most island, having 11-and 12 fathoms near it on the outside, which is the proper channel ; 
these isles lie about 5 leagucs N. Eastward from the Dwaalder. 


INNER CHANNEL, formed betwixt the middle and southernmost of the small islands tuner chan: 
mentioned above, is rather too narrow for large ships, and should not be followed unless in a tre isleso 
ease of necessity, with a commaniding breeze in day-light. The Snows, Betsey, and Experi- ent of Pulo 
ment, bound to the N. W. coast of America, went through it on the 16th of February, 1786; 7" 
and Capt. Betham, of the Wellington, from China, bound to England, came through it on the 
Ist of September, 1815, from whose journal the following remarks are taken. At noon, after 
passing the Alike Islands, perceived at 3 P. M. that we could not weather the Button, and 
having the passage open to leeward between the southernmost and middle islands, bore away 
for it, and at 4 entered between the islands. A reef extends a considerable way toward the 
Button, and we shoaled regularly from 18 to 63 fathoms, which was the least water we had 
in the channel: a reef also stretches from the West point of South Island, toward the 
Dwaalder, a great way out; and a small isle just above water, united by a ridge of rocks to 
South Island, might in coming from the eastward, be mistaken for the Dwaalder, being some- 
what like it; the 2 northern islands also when first seen bearing S. W. by W., have the ap- 
pearance of the Two Brothers. When steering for the passage, borrow toward the northern 
island, as shoal water appears to extend from the N. E. end of South Island a long way to 
the northward: when the small isle mentioned contiguous to the West end of South Island, 
is shut in with the West point of the latter, haul to the southward, as a reef appears to pro- 
ject far out from the S. W. point of Pulo Laut, where we shoaled from 10, to 9, 8, 7, and 6 
fathoms, keeping a lead going on each side. At} past 5 P. M. we were through this pass 
sage, the Moresses bearing S. W. 5 or 6 leagues, which seems safe with a fair wind in the 
day, the narrowest part from land to land, being apparently about a mile wide, 

GREAT PULO LAUT, is extensive, and from its South point a reef of breakers tat sis 
projects almost to the nearest island; the Fast coast seems free from danger, with mud 
soundings generally of 13 to 15 fathoms about 2 or 3S leagues off, and 20 or 22 fathoms 
about 8 leagues off shore. Abreast of the Alike Islands, contiguous to the shore of Pulo 
Laut, there are several small isles; the outermost is about 2 miles off, and bears West a 
little southerly from the Alike Islands. From the N. E. point of Pulo Laut, a reef projects, 
but the point may be rounded about 14 mile distant, in 8 to 10 fathoms, by ships that in- 
tend to fill up their water in the deep bay formed betwixt the point and the North end of the 

island. This bay is sheltered from all winds but those between North and East, and the 
soundings are regular to the watering place under the high land on the West side, where a 
ship may anchor abreast of it in 6 fathoms about 14 mile off shore, with the N. E. point of 
the bay bearing E. by S.45S., and a small island covered with trees S. E. ; this island lies on 
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Watering the East side of the bay, and has a shoal fronting it. Oysters may be got at the watering 

ai place, and the woods abound with wild hogs and deer. | 

ala The North end of Great Pulo Laut, I made in lat. 3° 13'S., the N. E. point in lat. 3° 
93! S., lon. 116° 41’ E. by chronometers and lunar observations. The East side of the island 
is moderately elevated, sloping with a gradual declivity toward the N. E. point; the N. W. 
part is very high land. 

The narrow strait formed betwixt the coast of Borneo and this island, is navigable by 
boats, or small vessels, but no ship should attempt to pass through it. Europeans ought to 
be cautious if they land on Pulo Laut, for Captain Alves, in the ship, London, was cut 
off there. 


aeoteot = THREE ALIKE ISLANDS, in lat. 3°41’ S., lon. 116°54' E. by chronometers and 
Isents, lunar observations, bearing N. 47° E. from the Dwaalder, distant 15 leagues, named from 
their resemblance to each other, and called also Maragalongs, form a small group of 3* 
islands, exclusive of an islet ard some contiguous rocks; they may be seen from the deck at 
5 or 6 leagues distance. The channel between them and Pulo Laut is 4 and 5 leagues wide, 
and clear of danger, with regular depths of 16 or 17 fathoms in the middle, to 13 fathoms 
+ within a mile of the West side of the islands. These islands are also safe to approach on the 
Geo. site of a OUtside, having from 20 to 22 fathoms water, about 2 or 3 leagues off; but in lat. 3° 37’ S., 
Dry Sand Jon. 117° 48' E., there is a Dry Sand Bankf about 17 or 18 leagues to the eastward of them, 
with a Coral Bank of 6 fathoms or less, about 2 leagues S. S.W. from the sand bank. In 
the fair track, from between the Two Brothers and Dwaalder to the Alike Islands, the sound- 

ings are mostly 16 to 18 fathoms, from 4 to 6 leagues off Pulo Laut. 


eral Of STRAIT of MACASSAR, is about 115 leagues in length from the South end of Great 
general re- Pulo Laut to Point Kanneeoogan, and generally from 45 to 35 leagues wide; except where 
it is contracted by the great projection of this point, to 17 leagues at the North entrance. 
Between lat. 2° and 3°S., the strait is separated into 2 channels, by the archipelago of isles 
and shoals called Little Pater Nosters: the width of the western channel is 10 or 11 leagues, 
and the eastern one 15 or 16 leagues wide, but there are some dangers in the former, which 
is nevertheless much frequented, and preferred to the other, having moderate depths along 
the coast of Borneo for anchoring occasionally, as far as lat. 1° N. ; whereas, the coast of 
Celebes is steep to, in many places, and destitute of anchorage. ‘The Arniston, and other 
_ships, which passed along the Celebes side in October or November, got speedily through 
the strait; and there is reason to think that this will generally be found the quickest route, 
for light southerly breezes prevail at times on this side, when the wind is different near the 
Borneo Shore ; and when strong southerly currents prevailed in the middle of the strait in 
January and February, we found their velocity decrease a little, as we approached close to 
the Celebes Shore. | 


To wait by. TO SAIL ALONG THE CELEBES SIDE OF THE STRAIT, ships coming 

Cost. from the South or westward, in the westerly monsoon, ought to approach the S. E. part of 
Great Pulo Laut, as if they were to proceed along the Borneo side. From hence, an E. b 
N. to E.N. E. course should be steered, to make the coast of Celebes at, or a little to the 
northward of Cape Mandhar ; also to give a birth to the Triangles and the Union’s Shoal to 
the northward, and to those seen by the Laurel and Waller, to the southward: the lead 
should be kept going in this track, that if possible the approach to any of the shoals may be 


* Called Pulo Ampat’s, or Four Islands, by the Malays ; the small islet making that number. 
+ Seen by Captain Hunter, in his voyage from Port Jackson to Batavia, in 1791. It is very small, and may 
probably be covered at high water. 
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known. Ships coming from the southward in the easterly monsoon, should steer to pass 
between the Island ‘lanakeka and the S. W. part of Celebes, if they intend to touch at Ma- 
cassar for refreshments. 


LAUREL’S SHOAL, called BATO BONTONGA by the Malays, is in about lat. ceo, site of 
4° 32’ S., lon. 117° 15’ E., distant 14 or 15 leagues eastward of the Two Brothers, by the shoe” 
journal of Capt. Cheminant, of the Laurel. This shoal appears to be situated on the edge 
of soundings, which extend from it to Pulo Laut and the adjoining islands : the Laurel, on the 
2d of March, 1788, steering eastward with light airs, in 35 fathoms soft ground, shoaled 
suddenly to 7 fathoms coral rock; anchored immediately, had 44 fathoms, and 4 less 4 
fathoms was found by the boat, a little to the southward under the ship’s stern, the current 
then setting nearly 1 mile per hour in that direction ; and to the eastward, the depth increased 
to 16 fathoms about 4 a mile distant. The coral rocks being sharp pointed, and the ship 
pitching deep with the N. E. swell, when at 8 P. M. the weather threatening, and a breeze 
commencing at N.N.E., hove short, then cut the cable, but before the ship got head way, 
had 3 fathoms rocks, and afterward, several casts of 4 to 6 fathoms. Steering to the east- 
ward the depth increased to 10 fathoms, then to 20, 30, and 35, soft bottom, next cast no 
ground with 50 fathoms. 

Captain Hunter got on the tail of this shoal, and made it in lat. 4° 35’ S., lon. 117° 19’ E. 
by lunar observation. 

The Laurel’s shoal, is probably the tail of 1 of those seen by Lieut. Davidson, of the wanes 
Waller brig, on the 29th of April, 1803, a between lat. 4° 30/ and 4° 37’ S, ; Stu» 
which vessel passed over the tail of a coral shoal at 7 P.M., on which the bottom was clearly 
seen, but she had only 3 casts from 9 to 14 fathoms, then no ground 40 fathoms. About $ 
miles farther to the southward, she got on the edge of another shoal apparently dangerous, 
the sharp pointed coral rocks being seen under the bottom; she had from 8 to 15 fathoms on 
the edge of it, then no ground 22 fathoms. About 4 miles more to the southward, she got 
on the edge of a third shoal in 9 and 10 fathoms rugged coral rocks, then no ground; to 
avoid these shoals, the sails were thrown a-back immediately when they were discovered. 
Upon the edge of the southernmost of the WALLERS SHOALS, at noon observed the lat. 4° 4.5. sie 
37’ S., lon 117° 8’ E. by chronometers, and 117° 7’ E., by observations of © ¢ taken at 
3 P.M. after running 4 leagues S.  W. from noon. At this time the 4 islands Noesa Noes sera. 
Seras, were seen from the mast head, and at 6 P.M. they bore E. by S. 4 S. distant4 ~ 
leagues: they are low woody islands, may be seen 7 leagues, and by these observations, are 
in lat. 5° 2’ S., lon. 117° 9’ E. | 


TRIANGLES, or LARRE LAREEN, are 3 very small isles, situated about mid- ceo. site of 
strait between Celebes and Bornev, the 2 northernmost, in lat 3° 1’ S. lon. 117° 53’ E, “*7""e™ 
The other, in lat. 3° 5’ S., bearing S. 4 W. from them, is a small sandy isle with a few 
bushes on it, 1 of these being very conspicuous in the centre, and breakers extend from this 
isle to the others. Regular soundings of 23 to 27 fathoms, stretch from the -East side of 
Pulo Laut to these isles, and the depths are 22 or 23 fathoms to the South, and to the east- 
ward of them, from 3 miles to 3 leagues distance: soundings also extend from them north- 
ward to the Little Pater Nosters. 

When 6 or 7 leagues to the eastward of these islands, there are no more soundings obtain- soanain 
ed in steering toward the coast of Celebes, but there appear to be 1 or 2 coral banks, the tans.” 
situation of which is imperfectly known. The Union had 7 and 8 fathoms on a coral batik, 
about 8 leagues to the eastward of the Triangles, in lat. 3° 2’ S.; and the Laurel had 3 casts 
of 16 and 17 fathoms coral rock, then no ground 60 fathoms, with the land of Cape William 
rising in small hills, and bearing E. by N. northerly, distant about 11 leagues. The Coutts 
and fleet, returning from China, in July, 1801, kept on the Celebes side of the strait, had 
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soundings of 27 fathoms about 1] or 12 leagues to the S. Westward of Cape William; and 
steering S.W. by §. about 13 miles, carried soundings from 25 to 30 fathoms, then no 
ground 40 fathoms. Although, possibly, the soundings experienced by those ships, were on 
a continued bank of considerable extent, yet it 1s more probable, that there are several 
patches hereabout ; for that on which the Laurel had soundings, seems to be a small spot, 
considerably to the northward of the bank where the Coutts sounded upon. 


MACASSAR TOWN, or CASTLE ROTTERDAM, the chief settlement of the 
Dutch on the Island Celebes, is in lat. 5° 9'5S., lon. 119° 36’ E. by lunar observations. 
This place being encompassed with numerous shoals and small isles, the navigation toward 
it is thereby rendered intricate. Ifa ship find it necessary to touch here for refreshments, 
the best channel is from the S. westward, betwixt the Spermonde Archipelago and the islands 
and shoals of Tanakeka, or that between the latter island and Celebes is the best if coming 
from the southward, keeping mid-channel toward the island; but a boat will be required to 
sound a-head if unacquainted, as the bottom is most coral in the channels, with great over- 
falls. Provisions and refreshments of various kinds, abound at Macassar. 

The anchorage is abreast of the town in 7 or 8 fathoms, inside of Great Lyly Isle and 
shoal ; and the channel leading to it is from southward, by keeping near the shore to avoid 
the Lyly shoal, but a birth must be given to a sunken rock, that lies off the point about 4 
miles S.S. W. from the town. 


CAPE MANDHAR, in lat. 3° 35'S. by the Amiston’s observations,* and in Ion. 
119° 9' E. is the western extremity of the great bay formed between it and Macassar, in 
which there is said to be some harbours or places of anchorage. The cape is high land, and 
all the coast of Celebes from thence northward, is high and steep, destitute of soundings in 
most places, until very near the shore. Close to the sea, in some parts, the land is of mode- 
rate height, but all mountainous a little way up the country. 


TRINDER’S SHOAL, seen in the brig Amboyna, by Capt. John Trinder, is described 
by him as follows. At noon, October 12th. 1804, saw an extensive shoal bearing from 
South to N. W., the nearest part distant about a mile; no part of it appeared above water, 
but small breakers were seen in various parts of the shoal, the centre of which is in lat. 
9° 59’ S., Cape Mandhar bearing from it S. E. by E. distant 18 miles. 

If the latitude assigned above to this shoal is correct, and the relative position of Cape 
Mandhar, it would place the cape in lat. 3° 9’ S.; but observations taken in the Arniston, 
made it in lat. 3° 35’ S., which will place the shoal much farther to the southward than the 
iatitude assigned to it above. But its relative situation as given from Cape Mandhar, will be 
the best guide for avoiding this apparently dangerous shoal ; as Capt. Trinder seems not to 
have examined it closely, its existence is not very satisfactorily ascertained. 


LEBANEY BAY, on the West coast of Celebes, where H.M. ship Virginie watered 
in 1800, is in lat. 2° 40’S., in approaching which, a village will be seen close to the beach ; 
bring the centre of this E.N.E. by compass, and steer for it; the first soundings will be 
70 or 80 fathoms, then suddenly 40 and 30 fathoms. When the North point of the bay 
bears N. 4 E. and the South point S. by W., the depths will be 28 or 30 fathoms about - 
mile off the village at the head of the bay; and farther in, the water shoals gradually to 20, 
15, and 10 fathoms sand and shells. ‘The water is excellent at a place close to the beach, 
‘about } mile to the southward of the village, where the above named frigate watered in 24 


® The Scaleby Castle, bound to China, went along the Celebes coast, and on the 5th of November, 1814, had 
Cape Mandhar bearing East at noon, when the observed lat. was $° 39’ S. j 
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hours; and the Malay Chief, promised to bring buffalos and other stock, if she could have 
stayed 3 days in the bay. 


CAPE WILLIAM, in lat. 2° 34’S., lon. 118° 58" E. by chronometer, is a high pro- (eo. site of 
jecting headland, having a large bay to the eastward, said to contain some Islands and shoals ; and the in 
the isle near the cape, is on with it bearing East. Point Kyl, is 4 or 5 leagues nearly South coat. 
from Cape William, being the southern extremity of the peninsula that forms the latter cape ; 
and Point Onkona, or Anisone, about 6 leagues farther to the southward, projects a con- 
siderable way, by which a bay is formed betwixt.it and Point Kyl, and another on the South 
side. - | ie ee 

When Caje William bears East, about 10 or 12 leagues distant, the nearest isle of the — 

Little Pater Nosters is discernible bearing W. by N. 3 N., distant about 5 or 53 leagues. 
These isles ought to be avoided, having many shoals in their vicinity, and among them. 


CAPE TEMOEL, or CAPE SAMSA, is the N. W. extremity of a peninsula of high cape Temoet 
land, projecting a considerable way from the coast to the westward, by which a bay is forme ing cous. 
ed on each side, but they appear to be destitute of soundings. ‘The coast betwixt Cape 
William and this place is bold and steep; we could get no soundings at the distance of 2 or 
3 leagues off it, and probably there is none, except too close to the shore for any useful pur- 
pose. There is said, however, to be a place called Koilly, or Kayley, about 13 or 14 
leagues to the northward of Cape William, famous for gold, sheep, &c.; but great caution is 
requisite, in communicating with the inhabitants of this coast.* . 

There is a high table mountain in lat. 0° 56’ S., and a point of land stretching out to the 
N. Westward from it, in lat. 0° 52’ S., which forms the western extremity of Palos Bay. 

When Cape Temoel is first seen, in coming from the northward, it makes like islands, 
the land that connects it with the coast being lower than the hills which form it. The 
N. W. point of the cape, where it projects most, is in lat. 0° 1’ N., lon. 119° 26’ E, by 
observations taken in the Anna, when we were all the month of February endeavouring to Ge. sit. 
pe to the northward: the South point of the peninsula that forms the cape, is in lat. 

8S. 

About 4 or 5 miles N. Westward from the Cape, lies a small round island, called South 
Watcher, (or Wachter by the Dutch) having a reef projecting from its South end ; and from 
Its N. E. end, a reef of rocks and sand, extends toward the Celebes shore, more than } of 
the distance between them. The Laurel stood in, nearly mid-channel between the reef that 
projects from the South end of this island, and another stretching from the opposite bluff 
point of Temoel, then steered into the bottom of the bay within the island, where she was 
during the night, tacking every hour with the wind at N. N. E., but got no soundings. She 
kept near the northern shore of the bay, when coming out in the morning, to give a birth to 
the reef off the N. E. end of the South Watcher. It is, however, not advisable to go inside j 
of = island; for the passage seemed to us unsafe, when at the distance of 3 or 4 miles 
outside. 


_ CAPE DONDA, bearing N. 33° E. from Cape Temoel, distant: about 19 leagues, is Ge. site of 
in Jat. O° 48’ N., lon. 119° 57’ E. by a series of observations of the sun, stars and moon; 
and the observations of Captain Heywood, make it the same. 

The mountains over this cape being very high, and having a steep declivity to the water’s contissoe 
edge, terminating in several bold head-lands, it is difficult to distinguish the cape. It is said, 


* Captain Woodard, who" landed in the boat of an American ship, between Cape Temoel and Cape Donda, 
on the 3d of March, 1793, was attacked by the inhabitants, had 1 man killed, and the others made slaves ; he 
escaped 2 years afterward in a proa to Macassar, with 2 of the men that survived. ‘ 
3B 
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that the ship Jane got soundings near the shore, a little to the southward of Cape Donda; 
but it is certain, that all this coast is very steep, for no soundings are got close to the islands 
which line the shore between that cape and Cape Rivers; nor do there appear to be ary in 


the bays with sandy beaches, adjacent to the seven islands, or in those formed by Cape 
Temoel. 


Seven | SEVEN ISLANDS, in lat. 0° 39’ N. (the body of them) fronting the coast to the 

oa southward of Cape Donda, are flat, low, and woody, not easily distinguished unless when 
near them, except the outermost, called North Watcher. This island is in about lat. 0° 33’ 
N., distant 5 or 6 leagues from the shore, and appears not so large as the others, but may 
be seen 5 or 6 leagues from the deck: the channel betwixt it and the nearest long level 
island, is about 2 or 3 leagues wide, and clear of danger. | 

Geo. ute of CAPE RIVERS, in lat. 1° 15'N., lon. 120° 34’ E. by our lunar observations, and chro- 
nometers, bearing N. 55° E. from Cape Donda, distant 16 leagues, has 2 small isles close to 
it; and the land that forms it having a regular declivity, with a gap not far from the extre- 
mity, gives the cape an isolated appearance when frst seen. To the eastward, betwixt it 
and Trees Cape, there is a projecting headland, with white cliffs fronting the sea. 

The coast betwixt it and Cape Donda, forms a small concavity, and is mountainous at a 

small distance inland. To the eastward of Cape Rivers about 23 leagues, in the bay on the 
East side of Cape Candy, the river and village of Bool are situated; there is said to be 
anchorage and fresh water here, but some dangers project from the shore, and a rock with 
3 fathoms water on it, on which an English ship struck. 

Sailing airee- A ship proceeding along the coast of Celebes from Cape Mandhar to Cape Rivers, should 

the Celebes’ keep at least 2 or 3 leagues off, in light winds, to prevent being drifted near the shore; but 
when beating to the northward against a steady wind and lee current, she ought to work 
near the coast in most places, particularly in the bay to the southward of Cape Temoel, 
where she will be out of the strength of the current. 


and alongthe §=9THE BORNEO SIDE of the STRAIT, has generally been adopted by ships, until 

Rerneo. they have passed the Little Pater-Nosters: to proceed by this route, after having rounded 
the southeast part of Great Pulo Laut, the channel on either side of the Alike Islands may 
be chosen, as circumstances require,and a course should be steered from thence, toward 
Shoal Point. The best track between them with a working wind, is to stand out into 15 or 
16 fathoms about 4 or 5 leagues off shore, and it may be approached to 7 or 8 fathoms, 
about 2 or 14 league distant: the bottom is generally soft mud, but in some parts, overfalls 
may be got from 10 to 8 or 7 fathoms in the fair channel, about 4 or 5 leagues off shore. 


geo. siteof = SHOAL POINT, in lat. 2° 35'5,, lon. 116°47' E., by chronometer, and the mean of a 
series of lunac observations, bearing from the Three Alike Islands, N. 6° W. distant 22 
leagues, is the southern extremity of a piece of woody level land, about 9 leagues in length. 
Close to the point, on the South side, there is a deep inlet or river ; and another in lat. 2° 53’ 
S., having an island close to the point that separates it from Pulo Laut Strait. A reef pro- 
jects from Shoal Point in a southerly direction, having some rocks and bushes above water ; 
but the flat that fronts the point may be borrowed on with safety to 6 fathoms on the East 
side about 2 leagues distance, the bottom being soft, and the decrease of depth very gradual. 

. Steering a direct course along the coast, the water shoals about 2 fathoms abreast of the 
point, and returns to the former depth when past it. 


Ges ate of RAGGED POINT, or TANJONG ARES,* in lat. 2° 10'S., lon. 116° 48’ E. by mean 


Poem 


* Called also Tanjong Lapar. 
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of many lunar observations, corroborated by chronometers, bears nearly North from Shoal 
Point 84 leagues ; the land fronting the sea between them, being level and moderately ele- 
vated, is terminated to the northward by Ragged Point, which is bluff, with some gaps 
among the trees, and surrounded by a reef: from hence, the coast takes a westerly direction, 
forming the great bay of Passier to the northward. 


Betwixt Shoal and Ragged Points, is the most intricate part of the strait, on account of Shoals off 
8 part o 


several SHOALS contiguous to the passage, not well explored, nor easily avoided in the the coat. 


night ; for the soundings are not sufficiently regular to guide a ship clear of the dangers. - 

On the southernmost of these shoals, the Henry Addington grounded on the 12th of No- 
vember, 1805, in 3} fathoms coral, and the least water found on it was 2 fathoms coral 
rock, Shoal Point bearing N. W. 4 N. distant 6 or 7 leagues. When abreast of this dan- 
gerous shoal, it is proper to keep within 4 leagues of the coast, and not bring Shoal Point to 
the westward of N.W. by N. or N. W. 3.N., until to the northward of the shoal, which 
seems to be in about lat. 2° 50'S. | 


OTHER SHOALS, which lie in the offing, are 3 or 34 leagues off shore, nat easily dis- 
cerned in fine weather; for although nearly dry at low water spring tides, they have some- 
times from 3 to 9 and 12 feet water on them, because the tide rises here 7 or 8 feet at full 
and change of the moon. The Hercules examined 1 of these shoals with her boat, and 


found it composed of sand, coral, and stones, with from 3 to 9 feet water on it, and from 15 ° 


to 17 fathoms close to. This shoal bears from Ragged Point about S. 35° E. and N. 47° 
E. from Shoal Point, distant about 34 leagues off shore ; for when the shoal bore from §. 39° 
E. to S. 66° E. about $ a mile distant, Ragged Point bore N.33° W., and Shoal Point 


S.47° W. It appeared like a long mark occasioned by the reflection of a cloud passing 


the sun. 


TWO SHOALS, were seen in 1795, by the Bridgewater, True Briton, Woodford, and 
Albion, the southernmost of which, appears to be very near, or part of that examined by the 
Hercules ; for they found it to bear 8S. 37° E. from Ragged Point, distant about 153 miles, 
and from Shoal Point N.41°E. about the same distance. The other shoal bore from 
Ragged Point S. 41° E., distant about 3$ leagues, and from Shoal Point N. 20° E.; no part 
of these shoals appeared above water at the time, but the sea broke upon them. 

There seems to be another shoal, betwixt these and the shoal which the Henry Addington 
grounded on to the southward; for when Shoal Point bore W. 5. W.45., and the low land 
near Ragged Point about N. W. off shore near 3 leagues, the Blenheim’s boat had 15 feet 
rocks on a shoal bearing E. by N. from the ship. 

Between the Little sae Nosters and these shoals, there are TWO DRY SAND 
BANKS, bearing nearly E. by S. from those close to Ragged Point, with coral reefs near 
them, where the Resolution: Friendship, and other ships ‘have grounded, which render the 
passage outside of these shoals very unsafe. H. M.S. Blenheim, and the fleet, by epi 
too far in the offing between Great Pulo Laut and Ragged Point, got overfalls on co 
banks, and saw several dangers, on 1 of which the Henry Addington grounded, as mentioned 
above, and the Blenheim narrowly escaped getting upon another. 

Although several ships have passed outside of these shoals, without discerning any of 
them, there is, nevertheless, great risk in sailing here during the night, unless every precau- 
tion is taken to avoid the dangers ; for the soundings in some places are irregular, and not a 
certain guide when the depths are more than 10-or 12 fathoms, Under these depths, the 
soundings are more regular toward the edge of the mud bank that stretches along the shore 
from Pulo Laut to Ragged Point; for in standing on it, the water shoals in most parts very 
gradually to 6, 5, or 44 fathoms. Therefore, the best channel is within 2 leagues of the 
shore, inside of the shoals, in soundings from 8 to 13 fathoms; and when Ragged Point 1s 
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approached, the depth of 11 to 13 fathoms ought to be preserved, if a ship 1s under sail in 
the night, to avoid the outer shoals, and those adjoining to Ragged Point. This is the nar- 
rowest part of the channel, being bounded on the inside by 2 small sand banks, which are at 
a small distance from each other, and 2 or 3 miles distant from Ragged Point, the outermost 
bearing S. E. from the point. These 2 sand banks are probably covered in very high tides, 
but in passing, a small patch of white sand, above water, is generally visible on each of them. 
Working from Shoal Point to these sand banks, stand off to 13 or 14 fathoms in the day, 
and toward the shore to 7 or 6 fathoms: when near them, keep in 9 to 13 fathoms until 
abreast of Ragged Point, and do not deepen above 17 or 18 fathoms until 4 or 5 leagues to 
the N. Eastward of that point. 


Geo siteot —§ LITTLE PATER NOSTERS, called by the Malays BALABALAKAN, (after the 

Noster. _ easternmost island,) consist of an extensive group of 13 small isles, with banks of coral and 

sand above and under water, scattered among, and around them. The southernmost isle is 

in about lat. 2°50’ S., the N. Easternmost in lat. 2° 10’S., lon. 117° 58’ E., and the N. Wes- 

ternmost in lat. 2° 8’S., lon. 117° 49’ E.,* or 54 miles East from Ragged Point by chrono- 

meters. On these 2 isles, there is said to be fresh water; they are all low with trees on 

them, and ought to be avoided, for they are dangerous to approach. The True Briton 

coming from the southward, got among them, and as the numerous shoals seemed to preclude 

‘ any safe passage through, she was obliged to return by the track she entered, after a delay of 
several days. 

The N. W. and Westernmost isles, ought not to be approached so near as to be discernible 
from the mast-head, for they are fronted by sand banks, with dangerous coral spits pro- 
jecting out 7 or 8 leagues. Returning from China in the Anna, we made the N. E. isle in 
July, 1792, steered to the westward keeping 4 or 5 leagues off the isles, and got ground 34 to 
14 fathoms coral rock, when the N. Westernmost isles were in sight from the top, bearing 
South. Continuing to steer westward for the coast of Borneo, we had great overfalls from 
30 and 40 to 5 or 54 fathoms, on the coral banks. When 2 of the N. Westernmost isles were 
in sight from the mast-head, bearing about S. E., 9 dry sand banks (with a few bushes on 2 of 
them) were seen bearing from South to S. E. by S., distant 7 or 8 miles; passed then over 
some spits of 5 and 53 fathoms, the bright coral rocks under the bottom, having a dangerous 
appearance; and some of the patches were thought to have very little water on them. 

At noon, observed the lat. 2° 6’S., the land of Borneo visible from the deck, bearing W. 
by S. 3 8. when 2 of the westernmost isles in sight from the mast-head were on with the 
body of the sand banks, bearing about 8. by E.; at this tine, deepened to 40 fathoms, then 
no ground 50 fathoms. Steered 2 miles-to the westward, and got ground 36 fathoms, the 
depth then regularly decreasing over a bottom of mud and gravel, to 20 fathoms when 
Ragged Point was seen from the mast-head bearing W.S. W. about 8 leagues. 

The northernmost sand banks are in lat. 2°7’ S. distant about 3 leagues to the westward 
of the nearest isle. 

Dircetions = ‘To avoid these dangerous coral banks, a ship coming from the northward, ought not to 

theme cross the parallel of lat. 2°S. until she is well in with the coast of Borneo, in 20 or 18 fa- 
thoms. If leaving Ragged Point, she ought not to stand off shore to more than 20 or 22 
fathoms until she is to the northward of the same parallel ; and then, the strait 1s clear from 
side to side. " 


Pasir River PASSTER RIVER'S ENTRANCE, in about lat. 1° 54/S., is situated near the bottom 
of the bay, about 64 leagues N. Westward from Ragged Point; the anchorage is in 44 or 


* Captain Heywood, made the N. E. and N, W. isles in the same latitude, and exactly in the same longitude 
by chronometers, 
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5 fathoms, 3 or 4 leagues off shore, to the northward of the river. There are some shoals 
in the South part of the bay, betwixt Ragged Point and the river, to avoid which, ships 
hound to Passier should get into the latitude of the anchorage before they approach near the 
shore, and steer West for it. The town is 6 or 7 leagues up the river, where supplies may 
be got in case of necessitv, but small ships must be guarded against any attack, as several 
ships have been cut off at Passier and other parts of this strait. 

At the N. W. part of the bay, is situated the wide entrance ot Passier Lama, or Old 
Passier ; and all the land is low and woody close to the sea, but hilly in the country. 


PAMAROONG ISLAND, or DONDREKIN, the South point is in lat. 0°54! S., ceo. site or 
lon. 117° 36’ E. by lunar observations and chronometers, bearing from Ragged Point about oad 
N. 32° E. distant 30 leagues ; and it is the southern extremity of the long low island named 
as above, separated froin the coast of Borneo by a narrow channel, appearing like the mouth 
of ariver when viewed from southward. And Gooty town lies far inland from hence, al- 
ready mentioned in a note at the beginning of this section. 

About mid-way betwixt Passier Bay and this place, the coast forms Baleekpappan Bay, 
and near the sea, is low and woody, with several detached mountains inland, 1 of which is 
called Baleekpappan Peak: along this part of the coast, the depths are 25 to 30 fathoms 
about 4 or 5 leagues off, decreasing gradually toward the shore. | 

From the South point, Pamaroong Island stretches about 10 leagues to the N. N. E. and adjacent 
northward, having several indentations or small inlets on its eastern side, and is fronted by a “*" 
reef which surrounds the outer parts of the island. The depths decrease regularly over a 
muddy bottom to the edge of the reef, at the southern parts of the island; but to the north- 
ward, there is deep water near it. A DRY SAND BANK, in lat. 0° 52'S., lies about 
2 miles distant from the S. E. part of the island, on which the Betsey, and Experiment, 
grounded in the night. The fleet bound to China in 1799, anchored here on the 12th of 
December, and the boats found the depth decrease regularly to the sand bank, which may 
be approached occasionally to 10 or 12 fathoms. It extends N. E. by E. and S. W. by W. 
about 2 of a mile, but at high water spring tides, 1s not dry more than 50 yards across, for 
the water rises at those times 8 or 9 feet. 

The freshes from the rivers on this coast, carry large drifts of trees into the strait, which 
frequently appear at a considerable distance like vessels under sail, or small floating islands. 

To the northward of Pamaroong Island, there are no soundings along the coast of Borneo, 
in the great bight between it and Point Kanneeoongan, except very close to the shore; and 
the coast in this part is seldom approached. 

Having passed Ragged Point, steer toward the South end of Pamaroong Island, keeping 1 sat trom 
along the coast in soundings of 16 or 18 fathoms, which will increase to 25 and 30 fathoms reintto the 
as you proceed to the northward, and the depths are 28 or 30 fathoms about 4 leagues off" 
the South end of the Island. With a steady S. E. wind, you may kecp farther out, to give 
a good birth to this island ; for excepting the reef and sand bank contiguous to it, the strait 
is clear of danger from side to side, to the northward of lat. 2°0'S. 


TANJONG, (or POINT) KANNEEOONGAYN, in about Jat. 1° 5’ N., lon. 119° 10° Geo. site of 
E., is the extremity of a narrow peninsula of high even Jand, which extends nearly 20 leagues fecsongan. 
eastward from the other land of Borneo; and the North entrance of the strait of Macassar, 
formed between it and Cape Donda, is about 17 leagues wide. Contiguous to the point - 

° . ° . ae . rirceumjacent 
there are 2 small isles, and another isle of middling height covered with trees, about 25 ies and 
leagues off the land, on the South side of the peninsula, having a safe channel betwixt it and“ 
the shore. No soundings are obtained here, nor within 1 or 2 miles of the coast to the 
South and westward of the point. A ship being on the South side of this peninsula, will 
experience no southerly current, when it is running strong into the strait; there being an 


eddy under it, similar to that under Cape Temoel on the opposite coast. 


Carrents be 
tween Min- 
danao and 
Celebes. 


General re 
marke for 
the passage 
to the cast- 
ward, 
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To the N. W. of Point Kanneeoongan, about 3 leagues distant, there is a small isle with 
a conspicuous beach, and the Bomige or Harings Isles, in about lat. 1°40’ N., bear about 
N. by W. 7 W. from the point; these are @ sinall isles, near, and on with each other, bearing 
W.14°N. The large Island Maratua, or St. John’s, is said to bear about N. by W. 4 W. 
from Point Kamneeoongan, extending from lat. 2° N. nearly on the meridian, to lat. 2° 24’ N. 
The Jason Snow, passed inside of it and the isles contiguous, in 1774, and found soundings 
near the coast of Borneo to the westward of Harings Isles, with several other isles and shoals 
fronting the coast: but the whole of the coast, embracing the great concavity between Point 
Kanneevongan and Unsang, in which are several bays, with groups of small islands fronting 
it in some places, is little known to Europeans. 


CURRENTS, in the Strait of Macassar, run more frequently to the southward than in 
the opposite direction: from November to April, particularly in January, and February, the 
current runs with great strength in that direction, abating generally in March. During the 
southerly monsoon, from April to September, or October, there is frequently a weak current 
setting through to the southward, in opposition to the wind which then blows into the sou- 
thern part of the strait from 5.5. E. or S. Eastward. This southerly curreut, is not so pre- 
valent at the North entrance of the strait; for a N.E. current is often experienced about 
Cape Donda or Cape Rivers, in the southerly monsoon, although the currents and winds 
may be considered variable during that season. 

Some ships have experienced a current setting into the strait, on the East side of Pulo 
Laut, during the southerly monsoon; but ships which sail tolerably, seldom find much diffi- 
culty in working round the island in that season, for in general, the current is weak, and 
sometimes it runs to the southward. : 

In October, November, and December, the current sometimes sets through the strait to 
the northward, particularly in October ; but it has been found in some years, to set southerly 
in November and December. October, is the best month for ships proceeding through the 
strait, when bound by the eastern passage to China; November and part of December, is 
also reckoned a favorable season; but the passage through this strait, ought never to be at- 
tempted in January or February, nor probably after the beginning or middle of December. 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from the STRAIT of MACAS- 
SAR, between MINDANAO and CELEBES, into the 
PACIFIC OCEAN: COASTS, CHANNELS, 

| and ISLANDS. 


THE CURRENT, runs mostly in, from the Pacific Ocean between Mindanao and Ce- 
lebes, to the West or S. Westward, in both monsoons ; but near the land, it changes at times 
and sets to the eastward, particularly near the North coast of Celebes, an easterly set is 
frequently experienced in October, or Novembcr, and sometimes in December. 

Betwixt the easternmost of the Sooloo Islands, and the South end of Mindanao, the ecur- 
rent is liable to great changes; when setting sometimes 2 miles per hour to the westward, it 
suddenly abates, and runs equally strong to the eastward; at other times, there is little or no 
current. Ships which steer from Cape Rivers for the South end of Mindanao, are generally 
delayed by light winds and calms when they approach the latter, and meeting a S. Westerly 
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current about the Serangani Islands, they are frequently drifted to the southward as far as 
Sangir, or even to Siao, before they can get through any of the channels between the islands. 
Those which endeavour to make a direct course from Cape Rivers to Sangir or Siao, and 
then proceed through any of the contiguous channels, will generally make their passage much 
quicker than the former. I[t was formerly the practice to approach the coast of Mindanao, 
in order to counteract the S. W. current, and to be enabled to give a good birth to the North 
end of Morty, with the prevailing N.E. winds: but there is seldom any difficulty expe- 
rienced in getting round the North cape of Morty,* even in ships which pass to the south- 
ward of Siao; because, an eddy current sets sometimes out of the Molucca Passage to N. 
Eastward ; whilst among the islands, adjacent to Mindanao, the current is running to 
S. Westward. 
~ In September, October, November, and December, favorable passages have been made 
from Cape Rivers to Sangir and Siao, and from thence to the northward of Morty; and this 
tract seems preferable to the circuitous route by the coast of Mindanao. 


NORTH COAST OF CELEBES, is in general high bold land, and in most parts, 
may be approached within a few miles, but ships ought to keep well out from it, unless they 
intend to touch at MANADO tor refreshments. This is a bay, and village, in about lat. sanado, on 
1° 28’ N., situated on the West side of the N. E. end of Celebes, having a group of islands oceieves 
fronting it to the northward. There is anchorage in this bay, and the Dutch have a resident 
at the village, the natives being more hospitable here, than those are who inhabit the western 
coast. Rice is exported from Manado to the Molucca Islands, the adjacent country being 


cultivated with that grain. 
KEMA VILLAGE, in lat. 1° 29’ N., lon. 125° 19’ E. by chronometers, situated on the ceo. site of 


East side of Celebes, nearly opposite to Manado, has also good anchorage in the road, in 10 fer'3na” 
or 12 fathoms, with Mount Klobat bearing N.36° W., and the Sisters N. 28° E. about a*"* 
mile off shore; the depth from thence, gradually decreasing to the village, where good water 

and other refreshments may be procured. About 5 miles to the N. E. of Kema, lies the 
South entrance of the Strait of Limbe, wheré shelter from 8. E. winds and good anchorage 

are found, when these winds blow into Kema Road. The tides rise 5 or 6 feet here, and 


contiguous to the N. E. part of Celebes. 
STRAIT OF LIMBE, formed betwixt the Island Great Limbe, and the N. E. part of 5... o 


Celebes contiguous to it, is very narrow and intricate in the middle,. with an island in that Ue 
part encircled by a reef, which occasions an eddy or whirlpool; and the tides being very 
strong, renders the passage through the strait not advisable in a large vessel. Close on the 
West side of this strait, is situated the highest peak of the Sisters, which with the contiguous 
mountains, are very conspicuous in passing near the N. E. end of Celebes. The southern- 
most of these called Mount Klobat, may be seen about 30 leagues. | 


BANCA ISLAND, in about lat. 1°52’ N., lon. 125° 24! E., by the chronometers and ceo. site of 


lunar observations of Captain Heywood, corresponding with those of other navigators, fronts neigurour. 
the N. E. point of Celebes, having other islands near it to the westward ; and this group, is sna contigh 
situated betwixt the North part of the strait of Limbe, and the islands that front Manado ™“™"* 
Bay. Banca is hilly, and of middling height, but 1 of the islands to the westward is flat table 


land, and another has a high peak on it; the latter is the northernmost of the group, off Ma- 


* Indifferent sailing ships, have in some seasons been retarded 2 or 3 days in getting round, when brisk N. F. 
winds prevailed, with a considerable swell against them ; others often get quickly round: the Sulivan passed to 
the southward of Siao, on the 11th of December, 1792, had an easterly current of 3° 16’ from Cape Donda, which 
continued till in lat. 6¢ N., lon. 135° E. on the 20th, being set in 9 days from Siao 4° 34’ to the eastward of ac- 
count, or nearly 8° after leaving Cape Donda, 
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nado Bay. Betwixt the Celebes Shore and these islands, there is a safe channel called Banca 
Strait, leading from the North entrance of the Strait of Limbe to the anchorage in Manado 
Bay. 8 , 

The extreme point of Celebes is called Cape Coffin, and the whole of the islands that 
stretch from it to Manado Bay, forming the Strait of Banca, are sometimes called Banca 
Islands. ° 


Benjaren BEJAREN ISLAND, in lat. 2° 6’ N., distant about 5 or 6 leagues N. Eastward from 
Jeland and 


channel Banca, is of moderate height, terminating ina peak at the summit. The channel betwixt it 


ejouing» and Banca, appears to be 4 or 5 leagues wide, safe for large ships ; and it is the southernmost 
channel* amongst the chain of islands, situated between the N. E. end of Celebes and the 
South Point of Mindanao. 

ceo steor . LAGOLANDA ISLAND, in about lat. 2°23’ N., lon. 125° 36’ E., bearing from the 


Tagolant2, North part of Bejaren about N. 4 E. distant 4 or 5 leagues, has a high conical peak, and is 
tignons’ ~~ of considerable extent; it is fronted by the Island Roang on the S. W. side, and by the low 
level Island Passig on the West side, which lie at a small distance. 

The channel between Bejaren and Tagolanda is 23 or 3 leagues wide, and clear of danger : 
the Hope passed through it in 1806, and other ships which have fallen to leeward of Tago- 
landa, have proceeded by it at various times. ‘The North end of Tagolanda, is in about lat. 
9° 27' N. 


STAO, is an island of greater extent than Tagolanda, rendered very conspicuous by a high 
sise,the Conical volcanic peak, situated in lat. 2°43’ N., lon. 125° 354’ E. by the chronometers and 
channea ~— Lunar observations of Capt. Heywood. Ata short distance from the West side of Siao, lies 
s“oinieé the small island Makalara; and on the East side lies Mandang, with other contiguous isles, 

and some rocks project from the 8S. W. point of Mandang, betwixt which, and the S. E. point 
of Siao, there is an opening about a mile wide. 7 

The S. E. point of Siao is in about lat. 2° 40’ N., bearing N.4 W. about 13 miles from the 
N. E. point of Tagolanda ; the channel between them being 3 or 34 leagues wide, and clear 
of danger, is much frequented by ships proceeding to the eastward. 3 


Geo.steorp  OCANGIR, or SANGUEY, bearing from Siao about N. by E.4E., distant 12 or 13 
Sensi ~~ leagues, extending from lat. 3°21’ N. nearly in a N. N. W. direction to lat. 3°46’ N., is of 
moderate height at the southern part, but the land is formed of high mountains to the north- 
ward. There is said to be a harbour on the East side, formed by the adjoining small isles, 
several of which are at a considerable distance from Sangir ; and contiguous to the southern 
part, there are other islands. ‘The western side is indented by several small bays, with sound- 
pire wea ngs from 40 to 60 fathoms, about 1 to 2 miles off shore; and it is clear of.danger, but the 
sachoraze- bottom is mostly coral. There is a small river or watering place, in a bay situated in lat. 3° 
28’ N., lon. 125° 44’ E. by chronometers and lunar observations; here, ships may anchor 
about a mile off shore, in from 50 to 60 fathoms with a light anchor, and procure poultry 
and vevetables from the natives of the adjacent habitations, the island being cultivated in 
many places. 
The Royal Charlotte, anchored with the kedge in 58 fathoms, abreast of a village bearing 
N.70° E., a piece of land like an island, but joined to the main island, N.45°E., distant 
14 mile, a point of land N. 2° E., distant 3 or 4 miles, N. Western extreme N. 20° W., the 
point of an island off the South end of Sangir 8. 36° E., and the body of the westernmost 


* H.M_S. Imperieuse, with a convoy from Malacca Strait, bound to Amboina, worked through this channel 
in the night of the 9th of November, 1800, then proceeded through the Molucca Passage, and arrived on the 21st. 
at Amboina. 
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Passage Island South, the watering river was then a little to the southward of the land re- 
sembling an island.* 

The tides run to the northward and southward along this side of the island about 2 miles 
per hour, and rise 6 or 7 feet. Long boats should go into the river about 4 flood, to get 
filled and clear of it before high water, for the ebb runs out quick, and will soon leave the 
boats aground. 


KARAKITA, or PASSAGE ISLANDS, consist of 4 or 5 islands and several rocky Passage 
islets, situated betwixt the South end of Sangir and Siao, which separate the channel into 2 the channels 
branches. The westernmost Passage Island, or Karakita, is high, and the eastern 1, called = 
Pala, projects out in a low point to the eastward ; the channel betwixt these islands and the 
South end of Sangir, is 3 or 3} leagues wide, clear of hidden danger, by keeping nearest to 
Karakita, as islets and rocks lie near the Sangir shore to the westward of its South point, 
not easily seen in the night. The channel betwixt the Passage Islands and Siao, is consi- 
dered dangerous in the night: the fleet bound to China, steering through it on the 19th of 
November, 1807, when the weather cleared up at 11 P. M., saw the land a-head and on 
both bows, extending from N.N. E. to 4 rocky islets bearing E.S. E.; they then hauled off 
S. E. until close to Siao, and passed to the southward of the rocks about the distance of 14 
mile. These 4 rocks are situated about N. by E. from Siao, nearly mid-way between it and 
the nearest of the Passage Islands, 1 of which is called the Quoin. The North end of Siao — 
must be borrowed on pretty close to avoid them, but the channel to the southward of that 
island, is preferable in the night. The David Scott, on the 4th of January, 1811, passed 
to the North of Siao in the night, within 2 miles of the southernmost Passage Island, and 
saw lights on them. Ships baving approached Sangir, may either proceed to the North or ro sat ve. 
southward of the island, as seems most eligible; if the latter route be pursued, they ought to isiands and 
haul close round the South end of Sangir, to be enabled with the N. E. wind, to weather the “"*" 
rocky islets bounding the South side of the channel, particularly as a S. W. current may 
often be expected. 

The easternmost of these islands on the South side of the passage, called the Rabbit or mabiiend 
Haycock, is 5 or 54 leagues S. Eastward from the South end of Sangiw, and nearly direct cent rocks 
to the southward of the outer island that fronts the East side of Sangir. There are 8 small | 
islets or rocks to the eastward of the Rabbit, and others to the westward ; several of them are 
small spiral rocks, and some appear like Haycocks. 

The Walsingham, on the 7th of December, 1793, fell to the southward of Karakita, and 
pushed through between the second and third islands to the southward of Sangir. At noon, . 
observed lat. 3°9’ N., Siao Peak bearing then S. 9° W., an island S.63°W., another S. 4° 
W. to 5S. 23° E., one N. 37° E. to E. 4°S., one N. 25° E., one N. 8° W. to N. 16° W., Sangir 
North to N.N.E., and rocks a-head bearing E.S. E. 4S., distant 3 or 4 leagues; the cur- 
rent setting strong to E.S.E. This seems an intricate narrow passage, which the Walsing- 
ham went through, and ought not to be chosen; for there being no soundings near these 
age or islands, a ship may be drifted upon some of them by the currents, during light airs 
or calms. 


CHAIN OF SMALL ISLANDS, extending from the North end of Sangir in a nor- teween” 
therly direction to the South end of Mindanao, have several safe channels among them. ‘imise. 


* ‘The Royal Charlotte and Cuffnells, watered with their long boats in the river without difficulty, whilet th 
yermained here, on the 17th and 18th of February, 1800. The Cuffnells anchored in 60 fathoms, with the mout 
of the river bearing E. by N. 2 miles, distant about 14 mile from the point that forms the North side of the bay. 
The Woodford, on the 26th of January, 1795, anchored here, and got plenty of poultry and fruit in exchange 
for coloured handkerchiefs, knives, &c., but she lost 11 casks in attempting to water; by which it appears, that 
there 18 a considerable surf beating on the shore at times. 

3 C 
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Some of these, which front the North end and N. E. side of Sangir, are only islets or rocks 
high above water; and to the westward of an island that bears N. by W. about 4 or 5 leagues 
Louisa Shoal. from Sangir, the Louisa Shoal is situated. 

There is a good channel outside of the isles adjoining to the N. E. part of Sangir, but 
caution and a strict look out will be requisite in the night, when passing near or among an 
of these rocky islets. The northernmost isles of this chain, called Obtuse Cone, Flat Island, 
Broken Island, and Three Hill Island, are situated directly to the southward of the Seran- 
gani Islands, having a safe channel between them and the latter. 


Gen. site of SERANGANIT ISLANDS, distant 4 or 5 leagues off the South point of Mindanao, 
lands. Called sometimes Serangani Point, consist of 2 considerable islands extending from lat. 5° 
20’ to 5°31’ N.; and the high peak on the westernmost, is in lon. 125° 32’ E. by chrono- 
meters, bearing about South from the South point of Mindanao. These 2 islands lie E. N. E. 
and W.S. W. of each other, and the easternmost, which is by much the lowest, has a hill 
on its South end: there are soundings on the N. E. side of the westernmost island, and also 
contiguous to the North end of the other, in the passage betwixt it and the small island 
Linitan; but none in the channel between them and Mindanao. Linitan is a small. low 
island, distant about 3 miles to the northward of the eastern Serangani Island, and has.a 
Mindamo reef projecting from its North and South points a little way, and also to the eastward. The 
South point of Mindanao is in lat. 5° 39’ N.; the land fronting it being high and hilly, may 
be seen about 12 leagues; and the channel between it and those islands is 3 or 4 leagues 
wide, clear of hidden danger.* ‘The tide flows here, till 7 hours on full and change of the 
moon, and rises 6 feet. 
Captain J. Hunter, (now Admiral Hunter) anchored at the Serangani Islands in 1791, 
returning from Port Jackson; and the Waaksamheyd snow, in which he and the crew of 
H. M.S. Sirius were passengers, was assaulted by the natives, from a misundersanding be- 
tween the master of the vessel and the Rajah of the place.f 


theituwur  LULOUR, or SALIBABOO ISLANDS, are of considerable size, and moderately 

tuani~ elevated, being 3 in number, with some contiguous small isles. Kabruang, the southern- 
most island, has a peaked mount on it, and its South end is in lat. 3° 47’ N. lon. 126° 4.5! 
E. by chronometers, bearing East from the North end of.Sangir, distant about 22 
leagues. Salibaboo or Lirog, situated to the N. W. of Kabruang, has on it a table hill; and 
on the East side, fronting Kabruang, the bay and road of Salibaboo is situated, having irre- 
gular soundings of 10 to 20 fathoms rocky bottom near the shore, and from 20 to 40 fa- 
thoms sand about 1 or 14 mile off. 
. Bya plan of these islands drawn by Captain W. Greig, who visited them during a 
trading voyage from Bengal, it appears that the small harbour at the bottom of Salibaboo 
Bay, called oe Harbour by Captain Forrest, is called Salibaboo by the natives. Sailing 
in for the road by the South Channel, betwixt Kabruang and the point of Salibaboo, a birth 
must be given to a spit that projects a large 4 mile from the shore, about half way 


¢ H.M. ships La Sybille and Fox, from Samboangan and Bongo Bay, bound to Macao, beat through the chan. 
nel between Mindanao and the Serangani Islands, during the day and night of the 18th of February, 1798; and 
got no soundings, although they stood pretty close to the shore on both sides of the channel. 

Capt. Waterman, in the ship, Volunteer, touched at the Serangani Islands on the 19th of June, 1813, and found 
a lagoon of rain water on the westernmost island, where they filled up, but it was rather brackish ; a small well 
of good water was found on the easterr island, where they filled 2 casks, and procured plenty of firewood. The 
Volunteer, appears to have passed between the islands, as Capt. Waterman recommends to avoid the West side in 
going through, because that shore is lined by a shoal in the narrowest part, projecting out nearly to mid-channel ; 
but the eastern side of the passage, 18 safe. 

+ The inhabitants of these, and the other islands near the coast of Mindanao, are of a hostile, and treacherous 
disposition. | 


, 
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betwixt the point and harbour, on which the water shoals from 7 to 3 fathoms. The har- 
bour is easily known by the houses and cocoanut trees, but seems not adapted for large ves- 
sels: the best anchorage in the road, is from 15 to 30 fathoms sandy bottom, about a mile 
off shore ; for farther in, the bottom is rocky in some places. 

From the N. E. point of the island, a spit projects, with 30 or 33 fathoms near it; which 
depths continue round the point, close along the North side of the island to the village called 
Leron by the natives, situated 14 or 2 miles to the N. Westward of that point, and fronting 
the South end of Tulour. There are 2 small islands off this village, where it is said, ships 
may anchor in safety betwixt them and the village; but probably this is an anchorage too 
confined for large ships, except in a case of necessity. Although these islands are in posses- 
sion of the Dutch, at the village of Leron a ship may get supplied with hogs, goats, fowls, 
sweet potatoes, cocoanuts, &c. at a very cheap rate. ‘The natives seem very civil, and pre- 
fer old iron, coarse red handkerchiefs, and coarse white cloth, to dollars. The natives of 
Karkalang seem also friendly, where vegetables and other refreshments may be procured ; 
and there is a safe channel betwixt it and the other islands to the N. Eastward. 

Tulour or Karkalang, the largest and northernmost island, extends nearly 9 leagues North 
and South, or from lat. 4° 0’ to about lat. 4° 25’ N., and with the others is inhabited. In 
about lat. 4° 10’ N., and 8 or 9 leagues to the westward of Karkalang, there is said to be 


some rocks, seen in 1788, by the Iphigenia. 


NORTHUMBERLAND SH@QAL, situated to the S. Eastward of the island Kabru- xornamber- 
ang, is in the track of ships which approach the South end of this island, after having round- '*"¢ 5°" 
ed the North end of Sangir. The Northumberland, Captain Rees, with the fleet bound to 
China, saw this shoal on the 31st of January, 1796, at 4 P.M.; the breakers bearing then . 
from S. 70° E. to S. 87° E. distant 4 or 5 miles, and the South point of Kabruang N. 27° 
E. about 7 or 8 miles. On the middle of the breakers, a small patch of sand appeared 
above water, and the extent of the shoal is about 2 miles N.N. W. and S.S.E., bearing 
from the South point of Kabruang S. 14° E., distant 10 or 11 miles. The journal of the 
Warren Hastings in company, states the shoal to be only 2 or 3 leagues distant from the 
South point of Kabruang; but Captain Greig says, it is about 12 miles distance, in a S. E. 
direction from the peak. He rounded the South end of Kabruang at the distance 4 a mile ; 
and the Glatton passed betwixt the island and shoal in the night, without knowing of its 


existence ! 


MEANGIS, or MENANGUS, in about lat. 5° N., distant 12 or 14 leagues N. East- meangis 
ward of the Tulour Islands, consist of a group of 3 considerable islands of moderate height, aie 
with some smaller ones adjoining, being the easternmost of those that lie to the southward of 
Mindanao. There is said to be soundings amongst the largest islands in the narrow chan- 
nels by which they are separated, and cloves growing on them; but they are little known to 
English navigators. As there is a small isle to the northward, and others betwixt this group 
and the Tulour Islands, exclusive of another high island in lat. 5° 33’ N. by the account of 
Captain Hunter, said to be distant about 12 leagues to the eastward of the latter, a good 
look out is therefore indispensible in these parts, for the number and situations of the islands 
are not correctly known. <At 6 P.M. on the 22d of June, 1813, the Volunteer passed the 
Meangis Islands bearing S.by E. about 6 leagues, same time, a high rock or isle like a 
haycock bore N. by W., but no other islands were seen in steering to the eastward. 


CAPE ST. AUGUSTINE, the S.E. extremity of Mindanao, appears to be in about ceo. site of 
lat. 6° 4/ N. lon. about 126° 48’ E.; and from thence northward, the East coast of that anguaice. 
island is little frequented. There are some bays and harbours on this part of the coast, 1 of 

| 3C2Q  - 
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which is about 16 leagues from the cape, with anchorage in it, but the inhabitants are in- 
hospitable to strangers. 
he island St. John’s, situated between lat. 7° and 8° 21'N., contiguous to the East 
coast of Mindanao, is of considerable size and height.* 
Baysonthe Qn the South coast, between the S. E. end of Mindanao, and the South point, the large 
of Mindanao. bay of Tagloc is formed ; and at the bottom of the great concavity on the S. W. side, be- 
twixt the South point and the strait of Baseelan, lies Bongo Bay, where on the East side, 
Geo. ate or the river and town of Mindanao are situated in about lat. 7° 10’ N. lon. 194° 35‘ E. The 
the town. anchorage is about 1 or 2 miles off the river, in 10 to 15 fathoms sand, to the S.E. of 
Bunwoot or Bongo Island; and the town of Mindanao is about 2 miles up the river, which 
is narrow, with 10 or 11 feet on the bar, at high water spring tides. Pollock Cove, about 
3 leagues farther to the northward, is a good harbour, where fresh water may be procured ; 
Caution re. but the inhabitants here, and those of the adjacent coast, seem to be independent of the 
ships sop on Rajah of Mindanao, and being a treacherous race, must be carefully watched. Boats land- 
m ces ing at any of these places, should be well armed, and the people kept together, constantly on 
their guard.T 

The depths in the entrance and middle of Pollock Cove, are from 45 to 30 fathoms, 
decreasing to 20 and 15 fathoms near the southern shore, to the eastward of the reef that 
surrounds the point. On the West side of Bongo Bay, several rivers fall into the sea. 

There are other small bays or harbours on the South coast of Mindanao, one of which, 
called Kamaladan, is situated to the westward of the West point of Bongo Bay, near to the 
N. E. end of Pulo Lutangan, which is a considerable island contiguous to the coast. Su- 
gud-Boyan Bay, to the N. Westward of the Serangani Islands, stretches a great way inland, 
having anchorage of 15 or 20 fathoms on the S. W. side, with some streams of water de- 
scending from the hills on the East side; and there are plains of long grass on the West side 
of this bay, abounding with deer. To the eastward, there is a very high conical mountain 
in about lat. 6° N., discernible from a great distance at sea. The inhabitants of this coast, 
and those of the principal islands of the Sangir Chain, subsist chiefly upon sago, fish, and 
fruits; but rice, sugar cane, and pepper, are cultivated in some places, in small quantities. 
A ship in-want of provisions, will seldom be able to procure a sufficient supply: poultry, 
hogs, and goats, may be got at some of the islands; but it is thought, that bullocks and rice, 
are only to be had in sufficient quantity at Sooloo. 

Directions =A ship from Baseelan Strait, bound into the Pacific Ocean, may steer a direct course for 

the eastward the Serangani Islands, if the wind is favorable, and pass betwixt them and Mindanao, or to 

land. =» the southward of them, as circumstances require. From hence, she may steer out between 
the Meangis and Tulour Islands, to be able to clear the North cape of Morty with N. East- 
erly winds; but if any difficulty appears in pursuing this route, she may pass betwixt the 
Tulour Islands and Sangir, and then haul up to the eastward. 

Ships from the strait of Macassar, having passed through the channel betwixt Siao and 
Tagolanda, or through any of those contiguous to Sangir, should steer to the eastward, to 
give a birth to the North end of Morty; and to effect this purpose, those ships which have 
passed through any of the channels to the southward of Siao, ought to haul to N. Eastward 
if the winds permit. Should N. E. winds prevail, with a current setting to the southward, 
it will be found difficult to prevent getting sight of the North part of Gillolo and Morty, or 
even perhaps of the 2 Islands Meyo and Tyfore, situated in the North entrance of the 


* Captain Hunter states the North end of St. John’s Island to be in lat. 9° 30' N. lon. 126° 32’ E. 

+ In February, 1798, H.M. frigates Fox and La Sybille, touched at Pallock Cove for water, where it is pro- 
cured with greater facility than from Mindanao River. The inhabitants pretended friendship and assistance, but 
finding the La Sybille’s boat’s crew unarmed, they attacked and killed $ of them; the rest, after being in capti- 
vity about a year, were ransomed by the humanity of Captain Lynch, (who touched at Mindanao in a trading 
voyage to the eastward) and carried by him to Amboina. 
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Molucca Passage: but here, the southerly current generally abates, and a northerly one is 
often experienced setting out along the West coast of Gillolo. It is, however, prudent, to 
give a good birth to the northern extremities of that island and Morty, when it can be done 
without much loss of time, for the current sometimes sets to the southward in the vicinity 
of those islands ;* and there is a swell generally from N. Eastward. 


MORTY, or MORTAY, the North Cape, in lat. 2°44’ N., lon. 128° 25! E. by chrono- cco. ute of 
meter from Siao, is the northern extremity of the island of that name, which slopes down Gape) \°™ 
from the high table land, into a point that forms the cape. This island extends 12 or 13 
leagues to the southward, the land is mostly high, of an even appearance; and the North 
coast about the cape, is lined by a reef projecting 1 or 2 miles out, having no soundings 
close to, with some small isles adjoining. The Island Riow, is situated at a small distance 
from the West coast, betwixt which and the North end of Gillolo, is formed the North en- 
trance of Morty Strait. In 1808, there was little or no variation among the islands betwixt 
Mindanao and Celebes. In the bay betwixt the N. E. part of Riow and Morty, there is 
said to be anchorage ; with fresh water, plenty of wild hogs, deer, wood-pigeons, &c. on the 
islands contiguous. | 


GILLOLO, is high bold land, with 3 high remarkable peaks, discernible when off the toto 
N.W. part of the island: the North end is in about lat. 2°23’ N., having several isles 
fronting it on the West side, called the Talenading Islands, which are of moderate height. 


MEYO, in lat. 1° 19’N., lon. 126° 39’ E. by chronometer from Siao, is a high island of 
even appearance, situated in the North entrance of the Molucco Passage, between Gillolo Reyer 
and the N. Eastern extremity of Celebes ; and the Island Tyfore is situated in lat. 0° 58’ N., 
lon. 126° 27’ E., distant about 6 leagues to the S. W. of Meyo. 

Ships having rounded the North Cape of Morty, ought not to exceed lat. 4° N. until they ¢7yre- 
have made sufficient easting with the westerly or variable winds, to be expected in low lati- the pases 
tudes ; for in lat. 4° to 6° N., the verge of the N. E. monsoon will be approached, where it Paci 
may be tedious getting to the eastward: in this track, care must be taken to avoid the low 
islands, or dangers, described in 1 of the following sections. Early in this season, it is ad- 
visable, (particularly in an indifferent sailing ship) to make easting sufficient to pass outside 
of the Pelew Islands, or at least to make the southernmost island, then proceed along the 
West side of them; for strong N. E. winds, with a westerly current, gerierally prevailing in 
the track between these islands and the North end of Luconia, in November, December, and 
January, would render it unpleasant to fall to leeward near the coast. It is, therefore, pru« 
dent, to keep well to the eastward in this season, until certain of being able to weather the 
North end of Luconia, and the Babuyanes Islands; which having approached, any of the 
channels adjoining to those islands may be chosen, as circumstances require. Late in Fe- 
bruary, or in March, it is not necessary to make so much easting, for in these months, you 
may pass to the westward of the Pellew Islands with safety ; because the N. East winds are 
. hot so violent, nor the westerly currents so strong. 


* The Panther was carried into Morty Strait by the current during light winds, then throngh betwixt 
that island and Gillolo to the southward, and got no soundings whilst drifting through the strait ; but the cum 
rent generally sets through the Molucca Passage to the N. Eastward, during the greatest part of the year. 
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DIRECTIONS for SAILING from the STRAIT of’ 
MACASSAR to the WESTWARD of the 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


CHANNELS, DANGERS, AND HEADLANDS ADJOINING. 


SHIPS bound to CHINA, may be considered too late for the Pitt’s Passage, if they do 
not reach Pulo Laut before the Ist of March; in such case, they ought to proceed through 
the strait of Macassar, and along the West sides of the Philippine Islands, because the sea- 
son is then too far advanced for the route by the Pacific Ocean. 

Being off Cape Donda in March or April, a course should be steered for the East end of 
Baseelan, observing to keep well to the eastward when the winds permit, to prevent being 
carried among the islands to the 8. W. of Sooloo ; for in this season, westerly currents and 
light easterly winds, greatly prevail betwixt Cape Donda and Baseelan. In case of falling 
to leeward, there are safe channels among the islands to the eastward of Sooloo ; but as they 
are little frequented, it may be advisable to send a boat a-head to sound, when passing 
through any of them. | 

If a ship can only fetch Sooloo, she may pass round the West end of that island to the 
road, then steer from the North side of it, about N. N. E. toward the Sangboy Islands, 

iving a birth to Lakoot Paboonoowan Shoal; which has been described under the article 
ooloo, in 1 of the preceding sections. In proceeding by this route to the westward of the 
Sangboys, it may be prudent to continue a boat a-head sounding, for the dangers bounding 


it on each side, are not well known. 


GRIFFIN ROCKS, where the ship of this name was wrecked, situated N. by E. about 
2 leagues from the small Island Salleeolakit, and 24 or 3 leagues to the westward of the 
Sangboys, must have a birth to the eastward, for the sea does not always break on them. 
To the S. Eastward of Salleeolakit about 2 leagues distant, there is another rock called Bato 
Balow. The breakers seen by the fleet on the 26th of June, 1795, were probably on this 
rock, or on some neighbouring danger; there being several shoals near the small islands, to 
the westward of the Peelas and Sangboys. This fleet, bound from China to England, came 
through the Mindora Sea, passed to the westward of the Sangboys, Peelas, and adjacent 
islands, and watered at Toolyan Bay, on the N.E. side of Sooloo. When passing the 
breakers at 5 miles distance in the Woodford, they were on with the South extreme of Ba- 
seelan bearing E.  N.; when on with the North extreme of Baseelan, they bore E. N. E. 3 
N.; and. were on with the North extreme of Peelas, bearing N. E. by N., a small isle then 
bearing N. by E. 4 E., probably Satleeolakit. 

ete of these dangers on the East side of the channel, there are several coral shoals 
on the edge of soundings to the westward, not well known, making it prudent not to borrow 
on that side above 7 leagues to the W. S. W. of the Sangboys ; nor ought these islands to be 
approached under 4 or 5 leagues until they bear about East, when a ship will be clear to 
the northward of the Griffin Rocks. | 

Should the wind be at N. Westward after a ship is round the West end of Sooloo, she 
may steer to the E. N. E. and N. E., and proceed through the Peelas Channel; which route 
seems preferable to that last described. 


BASEELAN ISLAND, is high, and extensive, separated from the 8. W. end of Minda- 
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nao by a good channel, called the STRAIT OF BASEELAN. The eastern extremity of 
the island, is in lat. 6°30! N., lon. 122° 30/ E. by mean of a series of lunar observations ; 
and if the winds are favorable for approaching it, push through the strait betwixt Baseelan ° 
and Mindanao, which is the shortest passage.” 

In the East entrance of this strait, lie 3 islands, the southernmost of which, called Manae- snug atin 
lipa or Coco Island, is low, and distant about 5 miles off the Baseelan shore. The other ‘stor 
called Sibago, bearing about N. W. by W. from the former, 1s high, with low land projecting 
from the hill; and near it to the eastward, is situated the third island, with low land pro- 
jecting from its high hill. These 2 islands being near each other, appear as 1 Saddle Island 
when viewed in some bearings. 

Should a ship happen to be in the morning, near the small low Island Tabtaboon, situated 
to the eastward of Samboangan, she will sometimes get a land breeze off the Mindanao 
shore, which may probably carry her through the strait before night, if the tide be favorable; 
but the winds are often light and variable at North and westward. The coast of Mindanao may 
be approached pretty close, the bank that lines it being steep to, and projects only to a small 
distance: there is no danger in the eastern part of the strait, and there are soundings along 
the Baseelan side, of various depths from 10 to 35 fathoms, where a ship may anchor occa- 
sionally, if she pass betwixt the Island Manalipa and Baseelan. There is a large concavity 
a little within the N. E. point of. Baseelan, where the depths decrease from 20, to 11 and 10 
fathoms coarse sand and rotten coral, toward the Baseelan shore, favorable for anchoring to 
stop tide; and in some places, the bottom is fine sand to the northward of the islands. On 
the 8S. E. side of Baseelan, there appear to be no soundings unless very near the shore: 
within 14 cable’s length of the dong low island that fronts it, nearly mid-way betwixt the 
eastern part of Baseelan and the Island Boobooan, our boat could get no bottom with 60 
fathoms of line; and about a ship’s length from it, she got 18 fathoms rocky bottom. 

The Laurel after rounding the East point of Baseelan, steered into the strait, along that 
shore to the N. Westward, in soundings of 35 to 25 fathoms; and had from 30 to 14 fa- 
thoms in working through betwixt Manalipa and Baseelan, where she anchored part of 
the night. : : 4 | | 


SAMBOANGAN, in lat. 6°43’ N., lon. 122° 14’ E. by lunar observations and chrono- ce. site of 
meters, is a small Spanish settlement on the Mindanao shore, at the North side of the strait, °"""°"*™ 
where water and refreshments may be procured. When at anchor in the road, Baseelan 
bore from S. 44° E. to S.47° W., Manalipa and. Sibago nearly in one S. 633° E., the high 
spire of Samboangan E. 44° N. distant 4 a mile. ‘This place is protected by a fort regu- 


larly built, and well mounted with ordinance. There is little, or no variation here at present. 


Anchorage. - 


SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS, 2 in number, are small, situated 4 or 5 miles to the S. santacres 
Westward of Samboangan. By keeping along the Mindanao shore, there is a safe passage; contiguous 
but there is said to be great overfalls, with a bank of 4 fathoms coral rock, to the northward “°* 
of these islands.. A bank of coral rock, projects also from Santa Cruz Islands to the S. 
Westward, on which H. M.S. La Sybille grounded in January, 1798. Ships which adopt 
the large channel betwixt these islands and Baseelan, must give a birth in passing, by not 
borrowing too close to the islands. ‘To the westward of the Santa Cruz Islands, the strait 
is clear from side to side, with soundings of 20 fathoms about 2 miles from the Mindanao 


shore, deepening to 40 fathoms no ground in the offing. 


* Ships are liable to experience strong currents at times near Baseelan. In March, we had in the Anna, a 
very strong easterly current for 2 days, then it suddenly changed and set to the westward, by which we were 
drifted to the southward of the island, and obliged to pass round it on that side. Departing from Baseelan in 
July, for Macassar Strait, we were set 73 miles to the eastward, and 30 miles to the northward in 2 days by the 
current, which then changed suddenly, and set to the westward about 30 miles daily until we reached Cape 
Rivers, There are irregular tides in Baseelan Strait, sometimes weak, at other times strong. 
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A little inside of the S. W. point of Mindanao, which bounds the West entrance of the 
strait, there is a place called Dumalan, with the small settlement of Caldera, where fresh 
water may be procured. Although the soundings found in Baseelan Strait are very irre- 


gular, with rocky bottom in many places, there is no known dangers, excepting those ad- 
joining to the Santa Cruz Islands, mentioned above. 


CHANNELS SOUTH OF BASEELAN, appear to be safe, some of which may be 
chosen, when the winds or currents are unfavorable for proceeding to the northward through 
Baseelan Strait. There are safe passages betwixt some of the islands to the westward of 
Belawn, but they are not frequented ; a ship proceeding through any of them, must take care 
of Takoot Saanga, a coral shoal distant about 5 miles E. S. Eastward from the Duo Bolod. 

The channel betwixt the southern coast of Baseelan and the islands in the offing, is very 
safe, the least water said to be 9 or 10 fathoms; but it is not so wide as the Tapeantana 
Channel, which is the next to the southward, and generally frequented. 7 

Approaching the islands to the eastward of Sooloo, care is requisite m the night, on ac- 
count of a High Pyramidal Rock, situated about 8 or 10 leagues S. Eastward from the East 
end of Sooloo, and about 40 miles East of Sooloo town by chronometers. 


TAPEANTANA CHANNEL, bounded on the North side by the island of this name 
and Lanawan, and by the Islands Belawn and Tattaran to the southward, is 24 leagues wide 
in the narrowest part between Lanawan and Tattaran; but nearly 5 leagues wide at the en- 
trance, betwixt the eastern part of Belawn and Tapeantana. 


TAPEANTANA ISLAND, has a regular peaked high mount on the western part, with 
low land stretching out to the eastward ; the S. E. point is in lat. 6° 143/N., lon. 122°8! E.* 
by lunar observations, taken by Captain Heywood and myself, corresponding within 2 miles 
of each other. Boobooan Island, situated a little to the northward of Tapeantana, is very 
like it, having a mount of similar shape. Close to the eastward of these, there are some low 


isles, the largest of which, lies off the East side of Boobooan; and a reef projects from the 
North part of Tapeantana, toward these low isles. 


BELAWN,,t the outermost island on the South side of the channel, is the largest of these 
islands ; having a high round mount on its western part, with a long space of low level land, 
extending several miles to the eastward. ‘The East point of this island is in kat. 6° O’ N., 
bearing nearly South from the East point of Tapeantana. Near the Nerth part of Belawn, 
to the eastward of Tattaran, there are 2 small islets called Dipoolool; and about 2 miles off 
the N. W. end of Tattaran, lies a rock above water. 


fattranana TATTARAN, and LANAWAN, are 2 small islands of middling height; and until the 


RAW SNe 


West end of the latter bears North, there are no soundings in coming from the eastward 
into the channel. When the current or ebb tide is running to the eastward, a ridge or line 
of strong ripplings appear sometimes like breakers, occasioned by the stream falling off the 
edge of the bank into deep water. When soundings are got on the steep edge of the bank, 
the water shoals immediately to 10 or 9 fathoms, soft bottom; and we found no less in the 
channel. In the South side of it, toward Tattaran, the water is much deeper; but the bot- 


tom there is not so even, nor so soft as in the northern side near Lanawan, which island is 
about 3 miles to the westward of Tapeantana. 


- © The chronometers made it a little more to the westward, by admeagurement from Cape Donda. 

+ The fishermen, wishe! to earry the Anna to the island, where they said we could anchor off a large village, 
and be supplied with good water, and refreshments: but some of the principal men of the place, who came on 
board, seemed to have sinister intentions 
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TAMOOK ISLAND, in lat. 6° 28'N., lon. 121° 56’ E. by lunar observations and chro- Geo. ste of 
nometers, distant 4 or 5 leagues N. Westward from Lanawan, is rather low: the fair chan- 
nel is between it and the Duo Bolod, which are 2 remarkable hummocks about 4 leagues Due Bolo. 
westward from Tattaran. 

When a few miles to the westward of Lanawan the depths increase, which from thence to 
the South point of Mataha, are irregular from 25 to 40 fathoms; but from 30 to 35 fathoms, 
are the common soundings in the fair track. The bottom is fit for anchorage, consisting Of 4 ,cnoraee in 
sand and gravel, mixed with coral in some places: near the South side of Tamook, there are t h"el- 
coral overfalls, and the depths less, than at 4 or 5 miles distance. | 

The tides in the channel to the southward of Tamook, set nearly N.W. and S. E.; the ties. 
ebb to the 8. Eastward, strongest in the S. W. monsoon, about 23 and 2 miles per hour on 
the springs. This seems also to be the case in the opposite season, for in March, we had 
the tide setting from 1 to 2 miles per hour to the S. Eastward, and only a short slack when 
the flood ought to have been running to N. Westward. Having calms and faint variable 
airs at this time, we were obliged frequently to remain at anchor, and were 8 days from en- 
tering the Tapeantana Channel, until we cleared the islands to the N. W. of Baseelan. 


MATAHA SOUTH POINT, in lat. 6° 32’ N., lon. 121° 50’ E. by chronometers, dis- Geo. ste of 
tant about 2 leagues N. W. by W. from Tamook, forms the eastern boundary of the entrance 7 4 
of Peelas Channel, which is bounded by the Island Peelas on the West side. Mataha, and 
the other islands betwixt it and Baseelan, are low and woody. — | : : 


PEELAS, is the largest of the islands that lie near Baseelan, being about 2 leagues in pes. 
length North and South, all low level land, excepting on the North part where stands 2 
hills: contiguous to its eastern shore, there is a small isle called Tagowloo. 


BALLOOK BALLOOK, in lon. 121°50'E. bearing North from Mataha, is a consi- Ration 
derable island, having a sloping hill at the North part, with low land to the southward ; and Peclas Chan: 
with Mataha, it forms the East side of the Peelas Channel, which is 4 or 5 miles wide, and” 
very safe. This channel extends North and South, the tides in it appear regular, and pretty —_, 
strong during the springs: the soundings are irregular from 25 to 35 or 40 fathoms, and off 
the South end of Mataha, there is 16 or 18 fathoms. About mid-way between Mataha and 
Ballook Balluok, there is said to be a rock or danger, in a direct line joining them. 

Having passed ‘Tamook, keep nearest to Mataha in entering the Peelas Channel, to avoid toi | 
some shoal coral'patches that lie off the South end of the Island ‘Peelas, on 1 of which, the ~ 
Neptune’s boat, in June, 1801, had only 4 fathoms. When through the Peelas Channel, 
the fair track is directly to the northward, on the East sides of the Islands Sangboys and 
Teynga, which are safe to approach; and there is a passage with 8 and 10 fathoms water 
between them. With a working wind, you ought not to stand near the N. W. part of Ba- 
seelan, to the eastward of Ballook Ballook, for the Mentor grounded on a shoal in this situ- 
ation; to avoid which, ships that sail through the Inner Channel between the southern coast o by the 
of Baseelan and the islands, should steer from the West point of Baseelan to the N. West- **- 
ward, and borrow toward the N. E. side of Ballook Ballook in passing. 


SANGBOY’S, in lat. 6° 483’ N.,* distant about 24 leagues to the northward of the North Ssnxboy. 

extremity of Peelas, are 2 high islands close to each other, called sometimes the Hare's Ears. 
The hill on the South or Great Sangboy, resembles a dome, and from it projects out some 
low land. : 7 : 

* Observations in H. M. S. Belliqueux, in July, 1807, made these islands several miles farther North. Capt. 
Torin of the Coutts, also, made all the islands from Mataha to Teynga, about 4 miles farther North than the 
latitude stated above, : 

3D 
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Geo. ste of TEYNGA, in lat. 6° 59’ N., lon. 121°439’ E. by chronometers, distant about 4 miles to 

' the N. Eastward of the North Sangboy, and on the meridian of the North end of Peelas, is 

small, very low, covered with trees, and it is the northernmost island of the Sooloo Archi- 

pelago: a reef projects from its southern part a little way, and from the northern part of the 

island, a rocky shoal extends a great distance to N. Eastward, on the extremity of which, 

the soundings decrease regularly from 15 ta 7 fathoms; and from hence, soundings stretch 

across to the S. W. part of Mindanao and strait of Baseelan. All these islands abound with 

wood, but excepting Belawn, they appear to be destitute of good water in the dry season, 

jestate of According to the statement of the fishermen. Our boat could find no water on Tattaran, nor 

-bood watery on Tamook, in March, but there is said to be some on the latter island during the rains in 
the S. W, monsoon. 


eee MALOZA RIVER, situated on the S. W. side of Baseelan, in the eastern side of Ma- 

| loza Bay, bears about N. N. E. from Tamook. The S. E. point of the bay has a tope of 
tall trees on it, with 2 small islands opposite, 1 of which called Gowenen is high, but not dis- 
tinguished from the offing, being close to the shore of Baseelan. A ship intending to water 
at Maloza, may anchor near this island, the direct passage for boats going to the river, being 
betwixt the S. E. point of the bay and the Island Gowenen. The mouth of the river is 
fronted by a shoal bar, over which a loaded long boat can only pass at high water; and we 
found here, but 1 flood during 24 hours, high water with the moon on the meridian. The 
village of Maloza is about a mile up the river, the entrance of which being narrow, is not 
discernible until close to it; and the trees from each side joining together, and forming a 
canopy over it, makes the aspect very gloomy within. . 

This river is not a good watering place, for vessels not well armed; there are many ob- 
structions from trees which have fallen into the river, and it becomes so narrow a little way 
in, that there is not room to row the oars. Ifa ship 1s obliged to water here, 2 boats ought 
to be sent together if possible, well armed ; and when the water is observed to be fresh, they 
ought not to proceed higher, for it is not advisable to go up to the village of Maloza, owing 
to the perfidy of the natives*. : 

Tu enit to Having proceeded about 4 leagues to the North of the Island Teynga, you will have no 

ward slong MOTE soundings in passing along the West coast of Mindanao, which 1s all bold high land, 

of Mindanao. steep to, and should be coasted within a convenient distance. The winds here, in the N. E. 
monsoon, will be found light and variable from northward; but when brisk, they generally 
prevail between N. E. and East. 

In kat. 7° 25' N., about 7 leagues to the northward of the S. W. part of Mindanao, called 
Alunpapan Point, the Revenge watered in a small bight; but the shore was so steep, that 

ror Maria. she nearly tailed on the rocks, when in anchoring ground. Port Maria, is said to lie 4 or 
5 leagues farther to the northward, having 30 fathoms water in the entrance, decreasing to 
8 or 10 fathoms inside, where fresh water may be got, and shelter from all winds but those 
that blaw at N. W. and Westward, but it is little known to English navigators. 


Geo steal == POINT BALAGONAN, in lat. 7° 51’ N., lon. 122° 24’ E. by lunar observations, is a 


Balagonan. 


* In March, 1793, the Anna’s long boat made 3 trips to this river for water, and twice went up to the village ; 
the inhabitants seemed very friendly, and the fisherman we had as guide, endeavoured to persuade us te land, 
assuring us that we would be well treated at the village, that there were only women and children in it, the men 
being out fishing. This apparently seemed to be the case, for few men were seen, but plenty of women came to 
the boat with fowls, &c. to barter with the crew fer handkerchiefs, knives, and trinkets. I, however, discovered 
from 1 of the boats crew, who had Jaded and understood the language, that there were more than 100 armed 
men concealed behind the bushes, and he overheard 2 persons appoint the time when an attack was to be made 
on the boat. But fortunately their design was frustrated, for like true assassins, they had not courage to make 
the attack, because 8 Europeans in the boat, kept arms constantly in their hands. The ship Gloucester, of Bom- 
bay, about 3 years after, had 2 boats cut off, in attempting to water at this inhospitable place. 
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projecting headland, sloping duwn into the sea; and Point Gorda, in lat.8°1’ N., distant 
about 5 leagues N. Eastward from it, terminates ina small hummock. The coast of Min- 
danao, trends from thence E. N. Eastward to Point Galera, which is the western extremity 
of Sindangan Bay. 7 

The passage from Baseelan to the northward, along the West sides of the Philippine Directics 
Islands, may be performod at any time of the year in ships which sail well, by keeping stone the 
aboard the West coast of Mindanao, Negroes Island, Panay, Mindora, and Luconia. Ino the 
October and part of November, the winds are often at S. W. and southward ; and although Islands. 
they prevail from the northward, during the strength of the N. E. monsoon from November 
to April; yet, under the West sides of the islands, light variable winds are sometimes expe- 
rienced, or land and sea breezes when close in with the shore, In the opening betwixt Min- 
danao and Negroes Island, and betwixt Panay and Mindora, brisk N. E. winds general 
prevail, with a strong current setting through these guts to the westward; although there 1s 
seldom any current of consequence under the lee of the large islands. It is, therefore, pru- 
dent to take every precaution in crossing those open not to fall to leeward ; because, it 
would be unpleasant to be drifted off to the Cagayanes Islands, where some dangers are said 
to exist, and considerable delay might follow, in regaining the windward shore. 

Being abreast of Point Balagonan with a steady S. W. or southerly wind, steer a direct 
course for Point Naso, keeping rather a little to the eastward; if the winds are unsettled, 
light, and variable, keep along the coast of Mindanao to Point Galera, or thereabout, priot 
to stretching off from that coast for Point Naso; and in crossing, you should endeavour to 
approach the West coast of Negroes Island. | 


BUGLAS, or NEGROES ISLAND, is high bold land on the West side, and seems negroes 
safe to approach. From Point Siaton the southern extremity of the island, in about tat. 9° “""* 
2’ N., the West coast stretches nearly N. W. by N. to Point Sojoton in about lat. 9° 50’ N., 
then taking a N. Easterly direction, a wide opening is formed between it and the South part 
of Panay. To the northward of Point Siaton, the coast forms a large bay, having a small 
low island in it, where there is anchorage in 13 fathoms ouze, in about lat. 9° 15’ N. 


CAGAYANES ISLANDS, bounding the West side of the passage, consist of 2 low cageyanes 
woody islands of considerable size, the largest to the westward, and the narrow space between """" 
them is filled with islets and rocks. They are surrounded by a reef, which projects a great 
way out from their northern extremity : detached from the easternmost island at 1 or 2 leagues 
distance, there is another reef; and to the S. Westward, lie the small Islands Caluja and 
Cavill, at a considerable distance from each other. . 

When the Cagayanes Islands bore W. by N. about 6 leagues distant, they were just visi- Geo. sit. 
ble from the deck ; and I made the body of them in lat. 9° 34’ N., lon. 121° 233’ FE. by mean 
of Captain Heywood’s observations and my own, differing 4 miles from each other. There 
seems to be an opening in the reef, off the South point of the easternmost island, with sound- 
ings of 4 and 5 fathoms inside, forming a kind of harbour for small vessels. 


POINT NASO, or NASOG, (I made) in lat. 10° 25’ N., lon. 122° 6’ E. by a series of Geo. site of 
lunar observations, and chronometers corresponding,” is a high bold headland forming the cas ade 
southern extremity of the Island Panay, and bears from Point Balagonan N.7° W., distant 
about 52 leagues. Close to the point, there are 2 low isles, with soundings of 5 and 6 fa- 
thoms in the gut betwixt it and the northernmost isle, and from 10 to 20 fathoms near the 
reef that fronts the N. W. side of this isle. | 

Along the S. E. and East coasts of Panay, there is a navigable strait, with moderate 


* Captain Heywood, made it in lat. 24’ N., lon: 122° 8’ E. by chronometer. 
3 De 
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depths for anchorage among the numerous small isles; Mr. Dalrymple, went through this 
strait with the Schooner Cuddalore in 1761. In the West entrance of the strait, where it is 
formed betwixt the large Island GUIMARAS and the coast of Panay, the depths are only 
4 and 5 fathoms; but increase to 10 or 12 fathoms inside, at the Spanish settlement Yloylo. 
This place is about 10 leagues to the E. N. E. of Point Naso, and the strait here, forms a 
safe harbour, where supplies may be obtained if a ship is in want. 

The West coast of Panay, is generally of moderate height near the sea, well peopled, and 
cultivated in many places with rice. Several villages, with churches, are discerned in sailing 
along, but no soundings are got unless close to the shore. A chain of mountains, very rugged 
in some parts, stretches inland from Point Naso to the northern extremity of the island. 


Yloylo. 


Aston = ASLOMAN VILLAGE, im lat. 10° 32’ N., situated in the bottom of a small deep bay, 
coast adja. about 23 leagues to the northward of Point Naso, may probably attord refreshments, for it 
is a considerable place ; but it is uncertain, whether there be any safe anchorage. 
Coasting along from Point Naso to Antique Bay, we could get no soundings 3 or 4 miles 
off shore. 


Autique By, ANTIQUE BAY, about 54 leagues to the northward of Point’Naso, is a convenient 
place to stop at for water and refreshments, there being a Spanish Governor, with a few 
Europeans and some native troops, stationed at the Village Antique, where there is a small 

Village, river and fort. When a ship is running into the bay with a brisk wind, sail must be reduced 
in time; for the bank being steep, no soundings are got until abreast of the fort about 24 or 2 
miles distance, and the depths quickly decrease from 30 or 25 fathoms, to 8 or 7 fathoms 
sandy bottom, which is the proper anchorage. 

The Laurel from Bengal bound to Macao, after passing through the Straits of Sunda, Ma- 
cassar, and Baseelan, steered to the westward of these islands, and touched at Antique Bay 
on the 12th of April, 1788, where a Portuguese ship and 2 Spanish Snows were at anchor. 

stents When at anchor in the bay in 7 fathoms sand, the observed lat. 10° 42' N., the fort bearing 
E. by N. 3 N. 1$ or 2 miles, and the extreme points S. ? W. and N. W.4N., the North 
point of the bay distant about 3 miles. 

By permission of the Governor, she procured wood and water, some paddy, poultry, and 
a bullock; but no fruit or vegetables could be got at that time. 


rent ptol, = POINT POTOL, in about lat. 11°48’ N., bearing North a little westerly from Point 
cat. Naso, is the north-westernmost headland of the Island Panay, and over it stands a high 
How tail mountain, discernible at a great distance. From Antique Bay to Point Potol, the coast may 
"be approached in day-light, within 3 or 4 miles, there being no hidden danger. Near the 
shore, in about lat. 11° 39’ N., lie 2 small islands; another island, bears S, W. 4 or 5 leagues 

distant from Point Potol, having a safe and wide channel betwixt it and Panay. 
This track contiguous to the coast, seems preferable to the channel in the offing between 
the dry sand bank and Cuyos Islands; for in the N.E. monsoon, land and sea breezes will 

sometimes be found in shore, when calms or baffling airs prevail outside. 


Ge.siteotn DRY SAND BANK, in lat. 11° 244’ N. lon. 121° 54’ E. by our chronometer, in the 
sui =. Anna, situated in the channel to the westward of Panay, bearing from Point Naso N. by W. 
distant 20 leagues, is a little elevated from the water, and may be seen about 6 miles from 
the deck. It is distant about 5 or 6 leagues off the Panay shore, and is in one with a high 
peaked mountain bearing E. 4 N., and the channel between it and the islands to the west- 


ward, is about 9 or 10 leagues wide. 


Sombrero SOMBRERO ROCK, in lat. 10° 45’ N., distant about 9 leagues from the coast of 


Kock 
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Panay, is very little larger than a long boat, and can only be discerned about 3 leagues 
distance from the poop of a iarge ship, generally appearing black. It bears from Point Naso 

N. 51° W. distant 123 leagues, from the centre of Grand Cuyo FE. 14° S., and from Pagu- 

ayan the easternmost of the Cuyo Islands S. 46° E., distant 20 miles. Soundings appear 

to extend from the Cuyo Islands nearly to the Sombrero rock ; when it bore S. 9° W. seen 

from the Crosjack yard, the Coutts had 120 fathoms green sand at noon, the observed lat. 

10° 55° N. ‘There is another WHITE ROCK, in lat. 10° 28’ N., distant about 7 leagues white toes. 
South from the S. W. point of Grand Cuyo, which is far to the westward of the common 

track. 


CUYOS ISLANDS, named from Grand Cuyo, the largest of them, consist of an ex- crys: 
. . . : ° . . Islands. 

tensive group of mostly high rocky islands of various sizes, fronting the West side of the 
channel opposite to Panay, the nearest of them being 12 or 14 leagues distant from that 
— coast. Grand Cuyo, in about lat. 10° 59’ N. is 1 of the southernmost, well cultivated with 
rice in some parts, but many of the other islands are barren and rocky. ‘They extend from 
lat. 10° 40’ N. ina N.N.W. direction to Quiniluban the northernmost island, in lat. 11° aco. site of 
28’ N., lon. 121° 11’ E. by chronometer; which bears from the Dry Sand Bank about “""°™” 
W.4N,, distant 14 leagues, and is a high island, with others near it to the southward. 

There are soundings near these islands on the East side, from 40 to 75 fathoms ; also Soundine. 
among, and to the westward of them, there are safe channels, with various depths from 30 
to 60 fathoms: nevertheless, a large ship ought not to pass between any of them, if it can 
be avoided, for reefs extend a great way from some of these islands, and there are several 
shoal patches of coral not well known. 


CARAVAOS, or BUFFALOS, in about lat. 11° 53’ N., bearing from Quiniluban Caravace. 
about N.E. by E. distant 14 or 15 leagues, are 2 islands which bound the channel on the 
East side, and lie ina W.N W. direction from Point Potol: they ought to be approached 
with caution in the night, for the outermost is very low. ‘To the N. Westward of these, lie 
the SIMIRARA ISLANDS, having a long sand projecting a great way out from them, _ 
with 2 islets on its centre, covered with trees. When passing this sand at 3 miles distance, tsiands. 
it bore from E.S. E. to N.N.W., a rock ‘off the northernmost Simirara Island bearing 
then N.E. 3 E., and the easternmost of the Buffalos E. by S. 


FALMOUTH’S BANK, situated betwixt Quiniluban and the Straiteof Mindora, 1s of Yamouth's 
considerable extent North and South, with various depths on it from 60 to 20 fathoms, and 
and the least water found on it, was 11 or 12 fathoms coral rock. Upon the North part of 
it, the fleet had soundings on the 30th of May, 1801, with the island Ambolon bearing 
N. 3° E., and Simirara from N. 60° E. to N. 63° E.; the Coutts had then 68 fathoms, 
next cast 14 fathoms, with Simirara N. 63° E., southern part of Calamianes W. 5° S., 
Quiniluban S. 20° W., and carried soundings of 123 to 15 fathoms for a considerable dis- 
tance, steering S.S. E. 

There are other coral banks in this neighbourhood, detached from the Falmouth’s Bank, °°" 
on 1 of which we had several casts in the night of 22 to 25 fathoms, then no ground at 80 
fathoms. By the bearings at day light, this bank appeared to bear from Quiniluban N. 4 E. 
distant about 5 leagues, and E. 4S. from the South extremity of the Calamianes. On ano- 
ther bank, about 6 or 64 leagues to the N.W. of Quiniluban, and 4 or 5 leagues to the 
eastward of the Southern Calamianes, the Betsey had only 5 fathoms. 


STRAITS OF MINDORA, is separated into 2 channels by the Apo Shoal ; the western strait or 
1, formed betwixt this shoal and Calamianes, is 6 leagues wide, called sometimes Northum- a 
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berland Strait; the other formed betwixt the West coast of Mindora and the shoal, is 4 or 
5 leagues wide.* 


ce. AMBOLON, AND EAST AND WEST YLIN, with a contiguous islet, front the 


the islands 


fronting the S. W. end of Mindora at a small distance, and are of moderate height; Ambolon being the 

Minors Westernmost of these 3 islands, but East Ylin projects farthest to the southward. The South 
end of this island is in lat. 12° 9’ N., lon. 121° 15’ E., or 7° 43’ East of Macao by chro- 
nometers, and bears from the dry sand bank off Panay, N. 38° W. distant 20 or 21 
leagues. | 

To sail from in running across from Panay toward these islands in the night, care must be taken when 

wardthem. borrowing on the East, or windward side of the channel, in order to give a birth to the 
Buffalos, and the sand that projects from the Simirara Islands. When within 6 leagues of 
Ambolon and Ylin, haul to the westward, and keep at 4 or 5 leagues distance from them, 
until their southern extremity bears E.S.E. 45S.; being then clear to the northward of the 
coral banks that lie to the westward of these islands, haul in for the Mindora Shore, if you 
intend to pass between it and Apo Shoal. 

Coral bake == Exclusive of the shoal said to project from these islands to the S. Eastward several miles, 

islands. there is a coral bank, or a chain of banks, to the westward of them; for in working to the 
southward in June, 1792, returning from China in the Anna, we got suddenly into 13 and 
9 fathoms bright coral rocks, seen under the bottom, and immediately after tacking to the 
westward, got no soundings. The observed lat. 12° 13’ N. when we tacked at noon in 9 
fathoms, with the low point at the S. W. end of Mindora bearing E. N. E. 3 N., extremes 
of the islands near it from E.N.E. to E. by S. 35S., the body of Ambolon E. 4S. distant 
nearly 3 leagues, and the Calamianes from West to W.S.W. 2S. After standing 4 miles 
to the westward, stood back and tacked on the edge of the coral bank in 13 fathoms, with 
the southern extremity of the islands off the S. W. end of Mindora bearing E. by S. 3 S., 
and the body of the southernmost island E.45S., distant 3 or 34 leagues. From thence, 
stood 3 miles N. Westward, and saw the rocks under the bottom on a coral patch, with ap- 
parently 12 or 15 fathoms water on it; but before the lead could be hove, we were off it, 
Out of soundings ; the Calamianes bore then from W. ?S. to S. W. 4 W. distant about 8 
leagues, the islands off the S. W. end of Mindora from E. by N. to E.S.E.358., Ambo- 
Jon the nearest island, distant about 4 leagues. 

As the Lord North and other ships, seem to have passed within a few miles of the West 
side of Ambolon without getting soundings, these coral banks are probably detached from 
the islands. It may nevertheless, be prudent, to keep about 44 or 5 leagues from the West 

Pirections to side of the islands, in order to pass outside of these steep coral banks, or bank ; for the verge 
of soundings was conspicuous by the discoloured water, which appeared shoaler in upon the 
bank to the eastward, than where we tacked in 9 and 13 fathoms; but no broken water 
could be perceived. From 10 or 12 fathoms, the bank shelves down to no ground 80 fa- 
thoins, at the distance of $ a cable’s length to the westward. 


sila PORT MANGARIN, formed between Point Buruncan (which is the southern extre- 
mity of Mindora) and the contiguous islands Ylin and Ambolon, is sheltered from all winds, 
with good depths of water; but at the entrance, betwixt the N. W. point of Ylin and Min- 
dora, there are some rocks, with 5 or 6 fathoms water between them. : 


Apo Shoal. APO SHOAL, situated between the West coast of Mindora and the Island of Busva- 
gon, was examined by the Company’s ships Discovery and Investigator, in 1816, and its 
true position determined by correct observations and good chronometers. 


¢ Lieut. Ross, in his survey of the Apo Shoal, thinks this channel to be only about 4 Jeagues wide; but in 
passing twice through it in the .\nna, it appeared to us, to be not less than 5 or 6 leagues wide. 
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The northern extremity of the shoal, is in lat. 12° 45’ N. lon. 120° 31’ E., or 11} miles Geo. site of 
eastward of Point Calavite on Mindora: from the northern extremity it extends S. E. by S. ie 
73 miles, where it forms a very narrow spit or East point, in lat. 12° 401’ N. lon. 120° 
36’ E. ; from the eastern point, the southern extreme bears S. 35° W. distant 54 miles, and peor ee 
between the 2 points, there are several indentures or gaps in the shoal. On the western side 
of it, there are 2 islands, the western 1 being largest, about $ a mile in diameter, is covered 
with trees, and white beaches line its northern and eastern sides, with a surrounding reef '*""°"* 
- projecting about 4a mile. This island does not appear to be connected with the Apo Shoal, 
but about 13 mile to the E. N. E. of it, lies the sinall island formed of barren black rocks, 
which is situated on the S. Westernmost part of the shoal. 

The large island is in lat. 12° 39’ N. lon. 120° 28’ E., or 8} miles eastward of point geo. site ot 
Calavite: from the centre of this island, the north point of the shoal bears N. 24° E., dis- the sree 
tant 7 miles; the eastern point bears from it E. 9° N. distant 8 miles; and the South point 
bears S. 56° E. distant 63 miles. The whole extent of the shoal is 10 miles from its North 
to its South points, and 9 miles from its East point to the western part of the large island. 

There are 2 high black rocks to the N. E. of the small island, which may be seen about 

2 leagues off, and the islands in clear weather may be seen (from an elevation of 20 feet) Black rocks, 
about 34 leagues. At low water, many small rocks are dry on the shoal, particularly along ~ 

its north side. 

Small round bank of coral rocks, on which the Discovery anchored, and found the least water ©r#! b=. 
9 fathoms, lies 7 miles eastward, of the eastern point of Apo Shoal. When at anchor on it, 
the large island on the Apo Shoal visible half way up the lower rigging, bore W. 6° S., and 
the northernmost 1 of 2 small islands that lie off Pandan Point on Mindora, bore N. 254° 
E., distant 7 or 8 miles, by which it appears, that in the late Spanish survey of the west 
coast of Mindora, these islands are placed about 2 miles too much to the eastward of Point 
Calavite, which seems to make the channel, between them and the eastern point of Apo Shoal Chanse 
only about 4 leagues wide. | 

Ships intending to pass between the coast of Mindora and the shoal, if at night, should keep 7°,F:* " * 
about 2 leagues off the small islands near Pandan Point, as the eastern point of the Apo 
Shoal is very narrow, and should the wind be westerly, you would not readily perceive it, 
nor would there be breakers to make known your approach to danger. 

Whilst examining the Apo Shoal, the Discovery and Investigator, were frequently very 
near it without obtaining soundings, and the boats found it very steep to, in all parts. Land 
and sea breezes were experienced here in March, the latter from West and S. W., with the 
tide or current setting to the northward: land and sea breezes prevailed also to the westward 


of the Calamianes. ° 


NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT, or the channel westward of the Apo Shoal, appears Western 
to be preferable at all times, it being 6 leagues wide, with the advantage of the large Apo sx teagues 
Island to guide you when passing the shoal, knowing that you may approach the island to 


the westward within 1 mile. 
The islands situated to the northward of the Calamianes and Busvagon, were also exa- 


mined by the Discovery and Investigator, and their situations well determined. 


NORTH ROCK, in lat. 12°27’ N., lon. 120°44' E., or 154 miles West of Calavite Geo, site of 
Point, isa high black rock, having 3 others at a short distance to the westward of it; this is 
the northernmost of these islets which lie on the West side of the western channel, and it 
may be seen 4 or 5 leagues from the deck. Lieut. Ross made the North rock as stated 
above. Passing in the Anna in 1792, our observations made it in lat. 12° 26° N., lon. 120° 
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6’ E., corresponding with the Castlereagh’s chronometer, which made it 14° 39! East of 
Pulo Domar. 
The largest island on Apo Shoal, bears from the North rock N.62° E., distant 25 miles: 
near this rock to the northward, there are 40 and 50 fathoms water, and the same depths 
between it and Busvagon, on a muddy bottom. 


TURRET ISLAND, bearing from North Rock S. 50° E., distant 7} miles, is small and 
rocky, having several detached rocks about it, and a remarkable hummock on its 8. W. point, 
somewhat similar to a turret. 

From North Rock S. 63° E., distant 16 miles, lie 2 small islands covered with trees, which 


* have sandy beaches, and about 14 mile to the northward of them, there is a black rock 


above water. These 2 islands bear from the western island on the Apo Shoal S. 24° W., 
distant 19 miles, and is the nearest to this shoal of any of the islands lying off Busvagon ; 
there is 25 fathoms on a coral bottom, about 4 miles’to the northward, and the same depth 
about 4 miles to the eastward of these islands. 


A GROUP OF ISLANDS, extending from lat. 12° 8’ to 12°17’ N., bear about S. by 
W. from Apo Island, ‘the northern 1 of which appears to be the largest, and are the eastern- 
most islands hereabout : overfalls of 25 to 9 fathoms, were got about 2 miles to the N. East- 
ward of the northern island, and the channels between the islands did not appear very clear. 


’ Soundings of 23 fathoms were found about 7 miles to the N. E. of this group of islands, and 
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2 casts of 24 fathoms, on a bank about 9 miles to the westward of Apo Shoal, by which we 
may infer, that there are several such coral knowls about these straits, although probably 
not so shoal as to be dangerous to ships. 


CALAVITE ISLAND, or HIGH ISLAND, in lat. 12° 21’ N., lon. 119° 563’ E. by 

Lieut. Ross, bearing from North Rock 8. 51° W. 9% miles, is about 2 miles to the north- 
ward of the northern point of Busvagon ; the channel between them does not appear free of 
danger, as some rocks were seen above water to the eastward of the island. 
_ About a mile to the N. W. of Calavite Island, there are rocks above water, 1 of which, 
named SAIL ROCK, is very remarkable, and 13? mile to the N. W. of this, lies a large 
black rock, or N. W. ROCK, in lat. 12° 234’ N., lon. 119° 543’ E. When passing between 
these had 38 fathoms, and about 2 miles to the N.N. E. of N. W. Rock, passed over a 
coral spot in 8 fathoms. 


PINNACLE ROCK, in lat. 12° 183’ N., about 2 miles West of the North point of 
Busvagon, 1s a very sharp rock above water, having 25 fathoms water about 2 miles to the 
westward of it, and 12 fathoms about 1 mile off. In lat. 12° 9’ N., lon. 119° 512’ E. lies 
the HAYCOCK, a high rocky island, situated about 2 miles off the West part of Busvagon, 
which may be seen 6 or 7 leagues; about 23 miles West of it, soundings of 26 fathoms were 
found, with overfalls; 19 fathoms about 6 miles off, and 30 fathoms about 11 miles off. 


GREEN ISLAND, in lat. 12°3' N., lon. 119° 493’ E., is of moderate height, may be 
seen about 5 leagues off, and is well covered with trees; it 1s the westernmost Island here- 
about, surrounded by a coral reef, extending about 4 of a mile off. To the eastward of 
Green Island, there is a large bay or passage, with numerous small islands in it, and about 
3 or 4 miles to the N. W. of the island, the Discovery got overfalls on a coral shoal, but did 
not find less than 5 fathoms: to the eastward of the island 23 fathoms was found, and 9 and 


10 fathoms close to the reef. 


In lat. 11° 563! N., lon. 119° 514’ E., there is a high pojnt of land, apparently the western 
extremity of the Calamianes, near which lies a rock above water, and a short distance to the 
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S. W. there are other rocks above water. From this point the land curves into the eastward, 
and extends to another hiyzh point in about lon. 119°56’ East, forming several points, and to 
the southward of the southern extreme, there is apparently a wide strait or channel, leading 
to the eastward. . 


CALAMIANES, or CALIAMANES, are a group of high islands of various sizes, situ- Calamianes. 
ated between the North end of Palawan and Mindora, the northernmost of which have been 
described above. BUSVAGON, is the largest of them, distant about 14 or 15 leagues from 
Mindora, and with the small isles that line its eastern shore, bounds Northumberland Strait 
on the West side. If passing through this strait with a westerly wind, borrow toward Bus- 
vagon and the isles on that side, which are safe to approach; or with an easterly wind, the 
Large Apo Island which bounds the East side of the strait, may be approached occasionally 
to 14 mile. On the East side of Busvagon, there are soundings among some of the small 
isles, and anchorage in 1 part, near the shore of the former. CORON, situated to the south- 
ward of Busvagon, 1s also a considerable island, with small isles near it on the East side, 
and forms the southern limit of the Calamianes, in lat. 11°46’ N. Near the S. E. part of 
Coron, lies the Island Delian, with a round rock close to its South point, to the eastward of 
which H. M.S. Belliqueux, got 5! fathoms on a coral bank about 33 leagues East of Delian, 
in July, 1807, and 12 fathoms coral on another bank about 5 leagues to the 8.8. E. of the 
same island; with generally soundings from 40 to 55 fathoms near them, and the same depths 
northward to the Island Diviran, with 44 and 45 fathoms toward Gap Island, which lies near 
the East side of Coron, bearing about North from Delian, and S. Westward from Diviran. 


WEST COAST OF MINDORA, has no soundings excepting in the bays, or within ] wes coms 
or 2 miles of the shore, in some places. Inland, double and treble chains of mountains ex-" 
tend through the island, and some low points of land, project from them into the sea. 

From the low point Mangarin, opposite to the North end of the island Ambolon, the 
coast is low and woody close to the sea, to the distance of 4 or 5 leagues N. Westward ; 
having a beach and some inlets like rivers in this space, with the village of Ililin. There is 
said to be a shoal stretching along the shore, to the southward of Usuanga Bay, with @ islets 
close to the coast, in about lat. 12°35’ N. 


USUANGA BAY, about 6 leagues to the northward of the Island Ambolon, is about 13 ysauge 
mile wide, and nearly the same depth, with soundings of 30 fathoms in the entrance, de- ®” 
creasing to 8 or 9 fathoms sandy bottom inside. A rocky reef with soundings from 1 to $ 
fathoms on it, projects from the North point of the bay above } a mile to the southward, 
which must be avoided, should a ship stop here for water. It is prudent not to anchor under 
10 or 12 fathoms, without first examining the ground, for near the rocky islets at the bottom 
of the bay, there is shoal water and rocky bottom. Fresh water is found in a large pond at 
the S. E. side of the bay. 


POINT DONGAN, or PANDAN, is a low projecting headland about 3 leagues far- Liugdt tis 
ther to the northward, in about lat. 12° 48/ N., having 2 small islands off it, and a bay on wijaceu 
the North side. From hence, there are soundings within 2 miles of the shore, as far as Santa 
Cruz Point, situated 5 leagues more to the northward, where a ship may occasionally anchor 
off the river and village of that name. The coast hereabout, abounds with good pasturage, 
and in sailing along, we saw herds of bullocks grazing. 

To the N. W. of Santa Cruz Point, lies Tulaba River and Bay, with soundings of 8 and 9 
fathoms about a mile off shore, opposite to a peaked hill. In lat. 13°10° N. a reef projects 
near 2 miles from the North point of Masi Bay, with 2 to 6 fathoms on the North side of it 
in Mamburao Bay, the West point of which in lat, 13° 14’ N. is also fronted by a reef, with 
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the whole of the latter bay. Point Tibili is about 5 miles farther to the N. W., froin whence 
in a northerly direction, there are soundings near the shore into Palaon Bay. 


PALAON, or PALASAN BAY, about 2 leagues to the E. S. Eastward of Point Cala- 
vite, extends northward into the land about 3 or 4 miles, and is of circular form, having a 
reef projecting from the western point of the entrance. The soundings in it, are from 30 to 
15 fathoms sand or mud, where a ship may anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms, and procure fresh 
water at a small village, where there is a river, with a red cliff near it, at the N. Eastern 
part in the bottom of the bay. 


POINT CALAVITE, in lat. 13° 27’N., lon. 120° 20’ E. or 6° 48’ East from Macao by 
chronometer, forms the N. W. extremity of Mindora, and bears N. 31° W. from the Island 
Ambolon, distant 29 leagues. Betwixt the point and Palaon Bay, there are soundings near 
the shore, which is bold to approach; for the few rocks interspersed along this part of the 
ccast, adjacent to the point, lie close in, and 1 of them, just above water, has a sandy beach 
adjoining, upon the projecting part of the coast that forms Calavite Poimt. Over this point, 
stands Mount Calavite, a very high mountain, of regular sloping form, which 1s visible at a 
great distance in clear weather. 

Having rounded the islands off the S. W. end of Mindora, as before directed, if to pass 
through the eastern channel, after hauling in for the Mindora Coast to avoid the southern 
extremity of the Apo Shoal, you ought with an easterly wind, to keep within 2 or 3 leagues 
of that coast, in proceeding along it to the northward. With a westerly wind, do not exceed 
the distance of 3, or 34 leagues froin the coast, until clear to the northward of the Apo 
Shoal ; and in the night, it is prudent to borrow nearer to the coast than to the shoal. Va- 
riable winds, or land and sea breezes, may be expected here, in March and April, and also 
along the coast of Luconia. Having rounded Point Calavite, and passed Luban and Goat 
Island, you may proceed along the coast of Luconia to Cape Bolina, conforming to the di- 
rections given in the description of that coast, and to those for proceeding to Canton River 
by the Palawan Passage, which will be found in the 2d Section, under the title “China Sea.” 


DIRECTIONS for the RETURNING PASSAGE from 
| CHINA, on the WEST SIDES of the PHILIPPINE 
| ISLANDS. 


ALTHOUGH SHIPS departing from CANTON RIVER, toward the end of April or 
in May, will be able sometimes to make a direct passage through the China Sea to Malacca 
Strait, in some years they may find difficulty in doing so. But it will answer no useful pur- 
pose, for ships bound to the western side of Hindoostan, or to Europe, to pursue that route 
if adverse winds are found to prevail ; because these winds will continue adverse, in working 
out of the western part of the strait of Malacca, and will remain so, after rounding Achen 
Head, in proceeding through a space of 12° or 14° of lat., or until the limit of the S. E. 
trade is approached in lat. 7° or 8° S. 

Neither ought ships to pursue the route to the southward for Gasper Straits, or the Cari- 
mata Passage, in May or June; because, S. E. winds then prevailing with N. Westerly cur- 
rents, render the passage through between the islands very tedious in these months, particu- 
larly in a ship that sails indifferently. From what has been stated, it seems proper, for 
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ships departing from Canton River late in April or in May, to adopt the passage to the 
westward of the Philippme Islands, if bound to the western side of Hindoostan or to Eu- 
rope; particularly when easterly winds are experienced at leaving the Grand Ladrone, which 
would retard them getting out into the Pacific Ocean, were they inclined to proceed by 


that route. . 
Departing, therefore, from the Grand Ladrone, late in April or in May, and intending to to proceea 


toward Mins 


pursue the route by Mindora Straits, steer southward to the Macclesfield Bank, if the wind Jers strait 
permit, particularly in May, to be enabled to reach the N. W. end of Mindora without soul: 
tacking, should the wind veer round to S. Westward. 

If near the Macclesfield Bank with the wind at S. W. or 8.5. W., steer to the S. E., by 
the wind; although unable to weather Point Calavite, variable winds may be expected near 
“the coast of Luconia, to carry you round the N. W. end of Mindora; whereas, about 2° or 
3° off the coast, light breezes prevail at South or S.S. E. in May, or early in June. 

If you adopt the eastern strait, or that formed between Mindora and Apo Shoal, keep 1o sait to the 
within 34 or 4 leagues of the coast in passing the latter, when the wind inclines from S. thougn that 
Westward in the day time; but the winds are frequently variable, inclining to irregular land “"" 
and sea breezes, and you may borrow within a few miles of Mindora with a land wind. In 
steering southward along the coast, when the islands off the S. W. end of Mindora are first 
seen, they will appear separated from it by a wide opening, as the low land that forms the 
S. W. end of that island, is not then discernible. Keep about 5 leagues from the islands 
Ambolon and Ylin in passing, when their southern extremity bears between E.S. E. 4 S. 
and E. N. E, to give a birth ta coral rocks which lie to the westward of them. 

Northumberland Strait, or that formed between Apo Shoal and the Islands Calamianes, 
being wider than the eastern strait, should be chosen if the wind permit, and either side of it 
may be borrowed on as circumstances require, the channel being 6 leagues wide between the 
large island at the western edge of Apo Shoal and those of the Calamianes. 

When the South end of the Calamianes is bearing West about 54 or 6 leagues distant, 
Quiniluban will be seen bearing S. by E. or S.S. E. 6 or 7 leagues, if the weather be clear: 
borrow toward this island with a westerly wind, to pass to the westward of the Dry: Sand coat or rs. 
Bank ; then proceed, or work along the West coast of Panay at any discretional distance. *”’ 
Although irregular land and sea breezes, are sometimes experienced close to the West coasts 
of Mindora and Panay in the S. W. monsoon, yet the prevailing winds are between South 
and West, with cloudy weather and frequent heavy showers of rain. The currents are sel- 
dom strong in this season, but they are liable to set to the eastward in the opening between 
Negroes Island and the North part of Mindanao. 

Departing from Point Naso, in June or July, haul to the S.S. Westward in crossing over, throsgh 
to make the coast of Mindanao well to the southward, and check any easterly current that suas. 
muay probably be running in between Mindanao and Negroes Island; but, with an easterly 
wind, steer a direct course for Point Balagonan. Having reached the S. W. end of Min- 
danao, the route through Baseelan Strait ought to be chosen in preference to that through 
amongst, the islands to the southward, for it is more direct than the latter. | 

Having rounded the East end of Baseelan, if you intend to pass through either of the andrcom 
straits East of Java, into the Indian Ocean, you have the choice of proceeding by the strait oe 
of Macassar, or by the Molucca Passage; by some navigators, the latter route is considered 
more certain and expeditious, when the S. E. monsoon prevails to the southward of the 
equator. Indifferent sailing ships, which proceed through the strait of Macassar, are sel- 
dom able to reach Allass Strait, without working round to the eastward of Kalkoon Islands 
and Shoals, which prolongs the passage ; and if the S. E. monsoon blow strong, It may some- 
times be found impracticable to work against it:* whereas, ships proceeding to the south- 


* The homeward bound fleet, left the Grand Ladrone about the middle of May, 1801, and proceeded to the 
westward of the Philippine Islands, through Macassar and Allass Straits. Although they kept along the Celebes 
3E 2 


by the Strait 
af Macassar } 
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ward by the Molucca Passage, enter into the S. E. monsoon so far to the eastward, that they 
have the choice of proceeding through any of the straits at discretion. But for ships in- 
tending to touch at Batavia, or to proceed through Sunda Strait, the route by the strait of 
Macassar may be found most convenient. 

If the strait of Macassar is to be chosen, steer a course from Baseelan as the prevailing 
winds and currents require; for the former are often light and variable, although generally 
betwixt South and West, when they area little steady. Nevertheless, Easterly, or S. Easterly 
breezes, continue sometimes for 4 or 5 days together. | 

The currents are also very mutable, sometimes setting strong to the eastward, along the 
South side of Mindanao, in June and July, and afterward to S. Eastward, in the track from 
thence to Celebes: but they are liable to change and run to the westward. In June, the 
fleet had strong S. E. currents in the track from Baseelan to Cape Donda; and early in July, 
we had them setting mostly to the westward, with S. E. and Easterly winds. 

Should the wind be steady at eastward, Cape Donda bearing about S.S. E. or South, will 
be a good landfall. But the winds generally draw to the westward as the North entrance 
of Macassar Strait is approached, with a current frequently setting out of the strait to the 
eastward, rendering it prudent to keep to the westward if possible, and make Point Kannee- 
oongan ; if you fall in with the coast of Celebes far to the eastward of Cape Donda, much 
time may be lost, beating into the strait against the westerly winds and N. E. currents. 
The fleet, which fell in with the coast of Celebes far to the eastward of Cape Rivers, on the 
19th of June, 1801, did not get round Cape Donda until the 2d of July. And the Fox, 
Lord North, and Hastings, were from the 26th of May to the 6th of June, 1781, near the 
North coast of Celebes, endeavouring to work into Macassar Strait without gaining any 
ground; and were obliged to bear away for the Molucca Passage.* 

Having entered the strait of Macassar, the route along the Celebes side may be pursued 
if your ship sail indifferently, or if you intend to pass through the strait of Allass, in order 
to pass well to the eastward of Pulo Laut, by being more to windward than by proceeding 
along the coast of Borneo, to the westward of the Little Pater Nosters. But great caution 
is requisite in pursuing the eastern route, when crossing the latitude of the Laurel’s Shoal, 
and of those to the northward of the Islands Noesa Seras, already described in the directions 
given for the strait of Macassar. 

If bound to Batavia, or through the strait of Sunda, proceed to the southward as the winds 
permit, observing not to increase the lat. above 1° 50’ S. until the Borneo coast is approached 
within 4 or 5 leagues; which must be continued so, in passing the Little Pater Nosters, 
that the dangers in the offing, fronting these islands, may be avoided; and the coast from 
Ragged to Shoal Points, must be approached still nearer, on account of the shoals which 
bound the East side of the channel in that part. 

S. E. winds generally blow strong into the South entrance of the strait, during the S. E. 
monsoon, producing a considerable swell, and are sometimes accompanied by a northerly 
current. This may excite apprehensions of difficulty being experienced in getting round 
Great Pulo Laut, more particularly, as the Admiral Pocock found it impracticable to beat 
round in July, and was obliged to return to Sooloo for provisions. But this ship probably 
had a very foul bottom, and sailed badly, for ships which sail tolerably, seldom experience 


side of the furmer strait, to the eastward of the Little Pater Nosters, they lost some days beating round the Kal- 
koon Islands, were 8 days from in sight of Little Pulo Laut to Bally Town in Allass Strait, where they anchored 
on the 15th of July, and found an American ship had been here 2 days, which left China with them, and came by 


_the outer track through Dampier’s Strait and the Pitt’s Passage. 


* They got into the Molucca Passage on the 9th of June, and continued to beat against southerly winds and 
constant northerly currents, until the 4th of July, but could not get to the southward betwixt Lissamatula and 
Oby Major. The Fox, being the best suiler, got through; but the Lord North, and Hastings, were obliged to 
go round Gillolo and Morty, and after a great loss of time, entered the Pitt’s Passage by Dampier’s Strait. They 
sailed from China on the Ist of April, came through the Mindora Sea, and touched at Sooloo. ; 
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much delay in working round Pulo Laut in the S.E. monsoon. In July, we had in the 
Anna, a fresh monsoon at S. E. and 8.58. E., with a heavy sea against us; notwithstanding, 
we soon worked round, for the current apparently set to the southward out of the strait, m 
Opposition to the wind and sea. Nevertheless, the eastern side of the strait may be pursued 
in an indifferent sailing ship, that she nay be enabled to clear Pulo Laut with the S. E. 
wind, without the risk of prolonging her passage by having to work round. 

From the South end of Great Pulo Laut, a steady and fresh easterly monsoon, with clear 
weather, will be experienced in steering to the westward between Java and Borneo. 


MOLUCCA PASSAGE, may be pursued, if the winds and currents are found after tote’ 
leaving Baseelan, to be unfavorable for proceeding toward the strait of Macassar. In such *“** 
case, steer for the islands contiguous to the N. Eastern extremity of Celebes, and after 
passing through the channel betwixt the islands Banca and Bejaren, and having rounded the 
N. E. end of Celebes, proceed to the southward between Lissamatula and Oby Major, which 
is the common passage; or otherwise through Greyhound’s Straits. 

Sometimes it is tedious getting through the Molucca Passage to the southward, because 
the current often runs through it to the northward; but the winds are light and variable at 
times, and the current liable to change. | 

It appears, however, that a N. Easterly current prevails greatly betwixt Celebes and Gil- 
lolo, particularly in the southerly monsoon, so that indifferent sailing ships may not be always 
competent to beat through the Molucca Passage, to the southward : but this may be effected 
if they keep close to the coast of Gillolo, and pass betwixt it and Batchian, through the strait 
of Patientia; or through the strait of Batchian, formed between the island of this name, and 
the Islands Tawally and Maregolang. Nevertheless, should a ship happen to be near 
the North end of Gillolo, or Morty, in the strength of the southerly monsoon, the route 
through the Gillolo Passage seenis preferable to that by the Molucca Passage ; for ships ge- 
nerally get speedily through the former, into the Pitt’s Passage.* 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that in all the charts, English and Dutch, there 4 char, , 

is a good passage with soundings of 20 and 17 fathoms, laid down betwixt the large Islands ‘tarts, has ne 
Xulla Mangola and Xulla Talyabo; but H. M.S. Greyhound could find no such passage. 
This ship was proceeding from Manado at the N. E. part of Celebes, toward the South 
end of Bouton, in order to intercept a ship about to sail from Amboina with spices for Ba- 
tavia: and with a view to shorten the passage, she intended to proceed through the channel 
represented on the charts, betwixt the Xulla Islands, mentioned above. To their great sur- 
prise, no such channel could be found, but the wind favoring them, they passed to the west- 
ward round the West end of Xulla Talyabo, and got speedily to the South end of Bouton. 


EASTERN COAST OF CELEBES, adjoining to the Molucca Passage, is very im- East coast of 
perfectly known, and little frequented. The extensive peninsulas of which this coast is “""™ 
formed, are fronted by islands of various sizes; and many islands are interspersed over the 
great bays of Tolo, and Tominie, or Goonong Tella. In the latter bay, which stretches in- 
land nearly to the West side of Celebes, there are soundings in some parts near the shore, 
and probably good harbours, formed by some of the islands. 


GOONONG TELLA RIVER, situated on the North side of the bay, in lat. 0° 283! Geo. sie of 


. . ° ° . Goonon 
N., lon. 123° 15' E., has 2 small coves just within the entrance on the eastern side ; into Tells River, 


* Returning from China by the Eastern Passage, it seems advisable in a ship that sails indifferently, to pursue 
the route to the eastward of Luconia, and enter the Pitt’s Passage by Dampier’s Strait; for in some years, diffi- 
culty may be experienced in getting to the southward through Macassar Strait, or through the Molucca Passage ; 
but oe ve now seldom happen, as coppered ships sail much better than formerly those with foul bottoms could 
possibly do. | 
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either of which a small ship. may haul, and moor to the large stones that lie on the beach. 
Here, she will be sheltered from the rapid stream, that descends from the mountains after 
much rain, and runs with great velocity into the sca. 

The sea breeze sets in about 11 A. M., and abates about 4 or 5 hours after noon, when 
the land wind begins to blow from the mountains, frequently in strong gusts. A ship may 
bring up in from 30 to 56 fathoms, under the eastern point of the entrance, until the sea 
breeze sets in; she can then proceed into either of the coves, or anchor in mid-channel, close 
to the fishing stakes in the entrance of the river. 

The village is about 2 miles up the river, and the natives, who are chiefly Mahometans, 
carry on a considerable trade in wax and gold dust. The Dutch have 2 or 3 small forts on 
the banks of the river, for the protection of the place, which abounds with all kinds of re- 
freshment ; horses, buffalos, bullocks, sheep, goats and poultry, may be procured. 

and adjsceat == From Goonong Tella River, to Current Island, situated close to the N. E. extremity of 
the bay, the coast is high and bold, without danger. From the West side of this island, 
some rocks stretch out 2 miles; and about 3 miles to the N. W. of it, there are soundings 
of 50 to 25 fathoms muddy bottom, about a mile off shore, where a ship might anchor, if 
necessary, which place has been named Elphinston’s Bay. Outside of Current Island, the 
current generally runs to the northward, but to the westward of it, in Goonong Tella Bay, 
there is seldom much current. 

From Current Island, to Kema Road, the coast of Celebes may be approached to 3 miles, 
and in many places much nearer. The N. E. part of Celebes, and the anchoring places 
adjacent, have been mentioned in a preceding section, where directions are given for sailing 
from the strait of Macassar into the Pacific Ocean. , 

Cape Talabo or Talyabo in about lat. 0° 48’ S., is a steep headland, forming the extremity 
of the peninsula that separates the bays of Tolo and Goonong Tella, and lies about 20 
leagues to the N. W. of the West end of the large Island Nulla ‘Talyabo. 

the Molacea.  Fdaving sailed through the Molucca Passage, between Lissamatula and Oby Major, you 

thewen.” Will be into the fair track of variable S. E. and Easterly winds, in the Pitt’s Passage, which 

a will be favorable for running to the westward. From this situation, any route that is thought 
most eligible for proceeding into the Indian Ocean, may be pursued at discretion. If it is 
intended to proceed by the straits of Sunda, Lombock, Allass, or Sapy, the track round the 
South end of Bouton, and through the straits of Salayer, will be proper; and from thence, a 
course must be steered for the intended strait. In crossing over for the strait of Sapy, care 
must be taken to allow for a westerly current, which generally prevails in the easterly mon- 
soon ; and in case of falling to leeward, proceed through Allass Strait. 

pense If bound to, Europe, or to the western side of Hindoostan, a ship coming out of the Mo- 

rr por lucca Passage, may adopt the route through the Ombay Passage, by borrowing toward Oby 
Major, that she may with greater facility pass on the East side of Bouro, betwixt it and 
Manipa. From hence, she ought to steer to the southward close by the wind, which gene- 
rally blows at E.S. Eastward in the Banda Sea, during the S. E. monsoon; although in the 
Pitt's Passage, it prevails at S. Eastward; and in the Molucca Passage, frequently at 
S.S. Eastward. _ 

Crossing from Manipa, through the Banda Sea, with the wind at E.S. E., a ship that 
sails tolerably, will generally be able to weather Ombay; and after passing between it and 
Wetter, she may proceed along the N. W. coast of Timor, and pass out into the ocean be- 
twixt Semao and Savu. : 

This is the shortest route from the Pitt’s Passage into the ocean, where the steady S. E. 
trade wind may be expected ; it is the quickest mode of clearing the islands, and in time 
of war, probably less danzer is to be apprehended from enemies cruizers, than in any of the 
straits farther to the westward. 

Hf a ship cannot weather Ombay, she may steer along its North coast, aud pass through 
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the strait of Alloo, or she may proceed on the same side of the other islands to the westward, 
then pass out by the strait of Flores, formed betwixt the East end of the island of this name, 
and the adjacent Islands Solor and Adenara. Should these straits be considered inconve- 
nient, on account of their small breadth, and the rapid tides, she may continue to steer to 
the westward, keeping near the North coast of Flores, to avoid several dangerous shoals in 
the offing, then proceed through the strait of Sapy into the Indian Ocean. 


a 


EASTERN ROUTE to CHINA, by the PITT’S 
PASSAGE. 


Ist. DIRECTIONS FOR SAILING FROM BATAVIA TO THE STRAITS OF 
SALAYER: ADJOINING ISLANDS, BANKS, AND DANGERS. 


PITT’S PASSAGE, was first pursued by Captain Wilson, in the ship of this name, 0... a. 
whom it occurred, that an eastern passage might be made to China during the season that ‘ription of 
the passage through the China Sea was considered impracticable; by making sufficient Fusse; 
easting with the N.W. monsoon, then blowing to the southward of the equator, to enable 
him to reach China with the N. E. monsoon, prevailing in North latitude. He sailed on 
the 23d of September, 1758, from Madras, and passed through among the Molucca Islands, 
into the Pacitic Ocean, by Pitt’s Strait. But the space more particularly distinguished by 
the name of the Pitt’s Passage, is comprehended between the Islands Bouton to the west- 
ward, and Battanta and Salwatty to the eastward; being bounded on the South side, by 
Bouro, Ceram, Mysole, and their contiguous isles; and on the North side, by Xulla Bessy, 

Oby Major, and the chain of small islands stretching from thence to Pulo Popa, and toward 
the entrance of Dampier’s Strait. 

The Pitt’s Passage, is connected with the Pacific Ocean by 3 principal channels, the 
Jargest of which, is the Gillolo Passage, formed betwixt the Islands Gillolo and Waygeeooe; 
the next, Dampier’s Strait, formed betwixt the latter island and Battanta; the third, Pitt’s 
Strait, betwixt Battanta and Salwatty ; and exclusive of these, Revenge Strait, betwixt Sal- 
watty and the coast of New Guinea, which is intricate, and not frequented. 

The route through the Pitt’s Passage, and into the Pacific Ocean by the Gillolo Passage, 
or by Dampier’s Strait, seems preferable to that through Macassar Strait, during the months 
of December, January, and February; for northerly winds and strong southerly currents, 
which greatly prevail in the latter strait during these months, are liable to render the pro- 
gress through it very slow; whereas, the N. W. monsoon blowing to the southward of thé 
equator, through the Pitt’s Passage, is favorable for getting speedily into the ocean. 


- OMBAY PASSAGE, may be adopted by ships coming from Europe, it being much Ombay Pas 
wider, and the winds generally more steady, than in any of the straits to the westward. A = 
ship entering the Ombay Passage, may, according to circumstances, pass on either side of 
Sandalwood Island, and steer to the eastward between Timor and Ombay. Having rounded 

the East end of the latter, she ought to'steer to the northward close by the wind, in order 

to weather Bouro ; but if aiy difficulty appears in doing so, she may pass betwixt the East 

end: of that island and Manipa, into the Pitt’s Passage; then proceed to the eastward; as if 

she had- come through the straits of Salayer. 
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Sante peace, often adopt the route through the strait of Sunda, which is more direct than the pas- 

ward sue .e. sage to the southward of Java. After entering this strait, they may steer to the northward 
of the Thousand Islands, and from the North Watcher, to the eastward through the Java 
Sea. But, when in want of water and refreshments, it may be prudent to touch for sup- 
plies at Batavia. _ : 

Departing from Batavia in the N.W. monsoon, and bound to the straits of Salayer, 
when clear of Edam, steer E. by N. 4 N. for some time, in order to pass well to the north- 
ward of Bumkin’s Island or shoal; this is more necessary during thick weather, when obser- 
vations for the latitude are not obtained, because the current sets sometimes to E.S. East- 
ward. This danger will be described in one of the following sections, under the title “ Straits 
to the eastward of Java,” and it is situated about 30 leagues to the eastward of Edam, with 

Bumbin'’s | Pulo Rackit to the S.9. W. of it, nearer the Java Shore. If the depth of water be in- 

Tulo Rackit. creased to 30 fathoms, you will pass to the northward of Bumkin’s Island or Shoal at a 
reasonable distance; there are, however, overfalls of 20 to 26 fathoms nearly close to it, 
therefore, do not borrow under 28 fathoms when passing in the night. 


Geo. tteor «=©6 CARIMON JAVA, in lat. 5° 50'S. lon. 110° 34’ E. from Batavia by chronometer, is 

Suarant_a high island with an elevated hill in the centre, bearing from Edam, East a little northerly, 

pe jdong distant about 73 leagues. Adjoining to it, there are several small islands and rocks, some 
of which abound with deer, and fresh water may be got by digging on them. One of these, 
a flat woody island, is distant about 24 or 3 leagues to the W.N.W. of the principal 
island; their shores are mostly rocky, and some of them are connected by reefs. A ship 
may anchor among these islands in 20 to 24 fathoms ouze, and procure wood and water. 
The soundings about 6 or 7 leagues to the northward of them, are 31 to 32 fathoms. 


Geo. site of BABIAN, or LUBECK, ISLAND, (the body) in lat. 5° 49'S. lon. 112° 48’ E., or 
Island. 5° 56’ East from Batavia by our chronometers, corresponding with the observations of other 
navigators, bearing nearly East from Carimon Java, distant about 44 leagues, is of consider- 
able extent, and very high toward the centre and West end, having some contiguous islets, 
and dangerous rocky shoals fronting its eastern part, to the distance of 3 or 4 leagues, with 

25 and 30 fathoms water about them. | 
Although this island is dangerous to approach at the S. E. and Eastern parts, on account 
of the extensive shoals, there is good anchorage in 10 or 12 fathoms mud, on the S. E. side 
To eil'to the of the N.E. point of the island. To avoid the shoals, a ship approaching this anchorage, 
must steer from the northward for the N. E. point of the island, from which a reef projects 
about 2 cable’s lengths, with 13 fathoms water close to. Having rounded it, (with a boat 
a head sounding,) she may steer to the southward and anchor in the bay to the S. Eastward 
of the point, in 10 or 12 fathoms mud, with the Malay Town bearing W. byS about 1 or 14 
mile distant, South extreme S.4E., North point of bay N.N.W.4W. about a mile, and 
3 islands from S. E. 2S. to S. E.4E., distant off the nearest shore 4 a mile, and a large 
cable’s length from the mud bank in the bay. This is the situation where the Royal George 
anchored in February 1766, and procured a supply of good water, buffalos, and poultry : 
some bullocks, with rice or paddy and calavances, may also be obtained ; this place is, how- 

ever, not frequented by English ships. = 


Geo. site of | ARROGANT’S SHOAL, in lat. 5° 12’ S., lon. 113° 0’ E. by mean of the chronome- 
Shoal. ters of H.M. ship Arrogant, and those of the Dover Castle, corresponding to 4 miles, is 
a dangerous coral shoal, about 11 leagues to the N. N. Eastward of Lubeck, discovered by 
the Arrogant, on the 23d of January, 1802. The boat examined it, and found it to extend 


N.W. and S.E. about 4 ofa mile, with depths of 5 and 6 feet where she could approach 
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with safety, there being breakers on it at the time. The depths close to the shoal, were from 
5 to 12 fathoms, and 25 fathoms at the distance of a cable’s length. 

This shoal is greatly in the way of ships running to the eastward in thick weather, and 
should be avoided by keeping within 6 or 7 leagues of Lubeck, or in lat. 5° 25’ to 5° 30’ S. 
Passing from abreast of Carimon Java, 32 and 33 fathoms is a fair track; and being 6 or 7 
leagues to the northward of Lubeck, an E. by S. 3S. course will carry a ship 3 or 4 leagues 
tothe southward of Great Solombo, in soundings from 32 to 37 fathoms: the depths then 
decrease, to 20 and 21 fathoms about 7 leagues to the S. Eastward of this island. 


GREAT SOLOMBO, or NOESA LOOMBO (i.e. CATTLE ISLAND,®*) bearing orex s. 
from Lubeck about E. 8° N. distant 33 leagues, is an island of considerable extent and 
moderate height: the hill on the 8. E. part being of a square shape, with a flat summit, is 
discernible about 8 leagues from the deck ; but low land projects from it a considerable way, ceo. site. 
and forms the greater part of the island. I made the hill in lat. 5° 33’ S., lon. 114° 28’ E., 
or 7° 36° East from Batavia by chronometers, agreeing with Captain Heywood, who made it 
19° 13’ East from Malacca by the same means. 


LITTLE SOLOMBO, situated “about 3 leagues to the northward, on the meridian of Little Solow 
the former, and nearly of the same extent, is a low woody island, its eastern extremity bear- 
ing N. 2° E. from the hill of Great Solombo: the channel between them is 4 or 5 miles channct ve 
wide, and thought to be safe, through which the Friendship passed in December, 1802, pro- ‘*** 


ceeding from Batavia toward Amboina. 


_ARENTES ISLAND, in lat. 5° 10’S., lon. 114° 36’ E., bears N. 20° E. from Little Geo. site of 
Solombo, about 6 leagues distance ; there is a little islet adjoining to its South end, and a ren? 
small bay with a sandy beach at that part. On the West side, this island ought to be ap- 
proached with great caution, on account of the rocky spot thought to lie about 3 leagues off it, 
already mentioned in the directions given for sailing from Batavia toward the strait of Ma- 
cassar: but the South end of the island, may be passed at the distance of 3 or 4 miles, adjacent 
in 13 or 14 fathoms hardish bottom, the channel betwixt it and the Little Solombo being“ | 
safe. | 

Having passed to the southward of Great Solombo, steer to the eastward in the parallel To sait trom 
of lat. 5°45’ S., and endeavour to keep between lat. 5° 34/ S. and 5°50! S., if observations sciombo 
are not obtained ; for the current sometimes sets to the N. E., toward the entrance of Ma-“"""" 
cassar Strait. This latitude ought not to be exceeded to the southward, on account of the 
Kalkoon Islands and the shoals adjoining, for they are low islands stretching to the north- xitieun ” 
ward of the large island Kangelang, as far as lat. 6° 10’ S., and situated in about lon. 115°*™"*: 
47’ E. After running about 50 leagues eastward of Great Solombo, when the channel to 
the southward of the Brill Shoal is to be pursued, edge a little more to the southward, keep- 
ing in about lat. 6° 16’ S. in passing betwixt the South end of that shoal and the northern- 
most of the POSTILLIONS. The N. Westernmost of the latter islands, is in lat. 6° 32’ H°Woten 
S., lon. 118° 48' E., or 11 miles to the westward of the Brill Shoal, by a view of it we had fuanus. 
from the mast-head of the Anna, in passing between them. 

The mid-channel track, is about 6° 16’S., and when the weather is clear, you may bor- 7 pas 
row toward the Brill Shoal in the day time, and pass in sight of its southern extremity ; but trem ma 
to run through betwixt it and the Postillions during the night, would be imprudent if the shoa. 


latitude of your ship is not correctly known. . 
* It is said to abound with wild cattle, and that fresh water may be got at these islands ; but Captain Shel- 


drake, in a brig bound to Port Jackson, who anchored at Great Solombo, in order to procure water and re- 
freshments, was cut off, and his vessel taken by the Malays, which shews the impropriety of touching at this 


place. | 
3F 
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North THE NORTH CHANNEL, formed betwixt the Brill Shoal and the Island Tanakeka 

Channel. . : : 
seems preferable to the former, particularly in the N. W. monsoon; for in clear weather, the 
S. W. part of Celebes may be seen from the North end of the shoal, and the Tonyn and 
Tanakeka Islands, which bound the North side of the chatinel, will answer as guides to point 
out a ship’s situation. But prior to giving directions for sailing through this channel, it is 
necessary to describe briefly, the neighbouring banks and dangers. 


Geo. ateof == NOESA COMBA, in about lat. 5° 15'S., lon. 117° 9’ E., is a low island situated to the 
Combe southward of the Islands Noesa Seras, already mentioned in the directions given for sailing 
from Batavia toward the Strait of Macassar. These form the S. Westernmost group of the 
Celebes Archipelago, having irregular soundings about them ; and a shoal bank is thought to 
stretch from Noesa Comba to the southward, rendering a near approach to it on that side 
unsafe. The Sibbald, Capt. Forbes, on the 28th of March, 1816, had soundings from 9v 
to 7 fathoms coral, the least water, upon a bank which appeared not to be very extensive, 
although she seems to have passed over its western part, and deepened off to 60 fathoins no 
ound steering N.N.W. When in 7 fathoms on it, she was in lat. 5°46’ S., lon. 117° 13! 
. by chronometers from Batavia; and it probably extends from lat. 5° 43’ to lat. 5° 47’ S., 
Calceoh. forming the southern limit of the banks to the southward of NoesaComba. CALOEOHYLJ, 
or Rotterdam Island, is said to have good water on it, and is distant about 9 leagues nearly 
East from Noesa Comba, there being a safe channel betwixt them, very little known to 
English navigators. 
Geo rteol HEN AND CHICKENS, consist of a group of low islands, some of which are de- 
Chickens. tached considerably from each other, being of greater extent East and West than generally 
represented. They form the southern group of a chain of islands, which stretches from them 
a great way to the northward. By mean of several ship’s observations, (their chronometers 
agreeing within 4 or 5 miles of each other) the southernmost islands of the Hen and 
Chickens, are in lat. 5° 28’ S., lon. 117° 54! E. 
Dank adjoin. A coral bank extends around these islands to a considerable distance, with very irregular 
depths on it in some places: it projects about 4 or 5 leagues to the southward of the islands, 
the depths on the southern part, being generally from 14 to 25 fathoms, but as there is only 
4 and 5 fathoms about 33 leagues to the southward of these islands, it is prudent to keep at 
least 4 or 5 leagues from them; particularly, as the Mangles in December, 1805, saw the 
water much discoloured a-head, when in 15 fathoms about 3 leagues off them, which obliged 
her to haul to the southward. 7 


Geo. site of ¥ALINAF, SAFLANAFF, or LAERS ISLAND, in about lat. 5° 31/S., lon. 118° 

. ' 95’ E. by chronometers, bearing about E.3S. 10 or 11 leagues from the southernmost 
islands of Hen and Chickens, is a low woody island, and the southernmost of a group situ- 
ated on the North end of the Laars Bank. This island is surrounded with breakers, and 
ought not to be approached ; it and the other islands may be seen 5 leagues. 


eo, ate of = LAERS, or LAARS, (the BOOT) is an extensive coral bank, (or range of banks) com- 
Hank. = mencing at the Island Saflanaff, and stretching about 5 leagues to the S. Westward; it then 
takes a southerly direction, and extends to lat. 5°59’ S. or 5° 54S. The western verge of 
these banks is in about lon. 117° 58’ E., and the eastern part in lon. 118° 26’ E. or 3° 58’ E. 
from Great Solombo by chronometers, and nearly South from Saflanaff: but in some parts, 
their extent East and West, appears to be much less. 
Ships generally cross over the Laars Bank, in lat. 5°45’ to 5° 50’ S., although it is here, 
orobably of greater breadth and shoaler, than in about lat. 5° 40’ S. 
Captain Heywood, in H. M.S. La Dedaigneuse, on the 19th of December, 1803, had 
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soundings of 13 to 7 fathoms, in lat. 5°48’S., lon. 118° 25’ E., or 3°57’ E. from Great So- 
lombo by chronometers, and immediately deepened off the eastern edge of the Bank to no 
ground : the bottom had been seen several times, during the preceding run of 7 or 8 leagues 
to the eastward. | | } 

The ‘True Briton, in lat. 5° 47'S., had soundings of 16 to 11 fathoms, ina run of 4 leagues 
to the eastward, or from lon, 118° 5’ to 118° 17’ E., when passing in January, 1802, and she 
saw the Lien and Chickens, and Saflanaff. 

The Ruby, in lat. 5°47'S., and 48 miles West of Tanakeka, or in lon. 118°31' E., had 
from 10 to 6 fathoms coral rock in 1799, in a run of 2 or 3 miles. The Revenge and Glat- 
ton, in lat. 5° 53'S. got into 5. fathoms; and the Althea in 1806, had 10 and 1] fathoms in 
lat. 5° 534’ S., lon. 118° 29’ E. or 1° 59’ West from Middle Island in Salayer Straits, by 
chronometer. 

The Apollo, Capt. Tarbutt, on the 16th of March, 1813, in lat. 5°48’ S., lon. 118° 14’ 
E. got into 12 fathoms coral, Saflanaff Island seen from the mast-head bearing N. E. by N., 
which seemed to be a bank about 1 mile in extent: a little farther to the eastward, she got 
no ground, but seeing a proa or junk apparently fishing on another coral bank, 2 boats were 
sent to sound, and found 10 fathoms between the ship and the proa, and 6 fathoms coral 
around the latter. The ship had also from 15 to 64 fathoms in crossing over this bank, 
a appeared to extend 3 a mile East and West, and is situated in lat. 5° 48’ S., lon. 1189 
90° E. 

Where tliese last mentioned 5 ships had shoal soundings, may probably be small spots de- 
tached from the eastern edge of the Laars Bank, or it may be only the termination of its 
southern extremity. 

The Anna, in December, 1806, after passing in sight of the Hlen and Chickens from the 
poop bearing North, steered E. by S. and E. 38. 24 miles, then got a few casts of 12 to 25 
fathoms, and immediately afterward no ground: the observed lat. 5° 41’ S., lon. 118° 18’ E. 
by chronometer, and a low woody island, supposed Saflanaff, bore N. E. | 7 

The Mangles, in December, 1805, saw 1 of the islands of Hen and Chickens bearing N. 
by E. 24 or 3 leagues, and had 15 fathoms water; shortly after, another island was seen bear- 
ing N. E. with the appearance of shoal water E. by N., which obliged her to haul off South, 
and deepened to 25 fathoms in a run of 3 leagues, then bore away Kast at noon. The wea- 
ther being thick, and blowing strong, no observations were obtained, and these islands were 
mistaken for Saflanaff and the other islands on Laars Bank : but after running East 20 miles 
from noon, the Island Saflanaff was seen bearing N.N. E., 5 or 6 miles distant, with many 
breakers to the Last and westward of it, and shoal water bearing E.N.E. At this time pangers 
they had 17 fathoms, and shoal discoloured water was also discerned outside, extending from ™ “ 
S. W. to S.S. W., with an apparent clear passage from E.S. E. to E. by N.; through this, 
she was forced to push, it being impossible to weather the southern shoal, from the violence 
of the gale; and the least water in running through, was 16 fathoms. When through this 
channel, they hauled up under the lee of the outside shoal, and had no ground 50 fathoms. 

This ship’s passage over the Laars Bank, seems to have been in about lat. 5° 34’ or 5° 35’ 
S., or within 4 or 5 miles of the Island Saflanaff, which is too far to the northward ; for, 
although she found a safe channel, the shoal on the outside of it is probably dangerous, and 
appears to be in about lat. 5° 35’ or 5° 36’ S. 

The Warwick, on the 5th of January, 1761, with Saflanaff bearing N. E. by N., distant . 
2 leagues, and another island E. N. E., got into 4 less 5 fathoms and anchored; the water 
appeared very shoal all round, and the boat in sounding, found the deepest water betwixt the 
ship and Saflanaff, being there, from 7 to 12 fathoms. While at anchor in this situation, a_ 
hard squall made her drive, and she had instantly 9 fathoms, next cast no ground 50 fathoms. 
This ship approached too near these islands ; the shoal bank on which she anchored, is pro- 
bably not far from the place where the Mangles saw the appearance of danger. The Dutch 
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frigate, Zephyr, got into 44 fathoms, the above mentioned island bearing E. N. E., seen by 
moon-light, and anchored immediately, but the anchor slipped off the shoal into 80 fathoms 
no ground. ‘The Sibbald, on the Ist of April, 1816, having light S. E. winds, passed over 
the Laars Bank far to the northward, and at midnight got into 9 fathoms coral in lat. 5° 35’ 
S., lon. 118° 39’ E., then tacked to the southward and soon deepened; the Island Saflanatf 
having been seen on the preceding evening from the mast head bearing N. N. W. 

It has generally been thought, that in proportion as the distance is increased from Safla- 
naff to the southward, the depths on the bank likewise increase ; which appears not to be the 
case. In lat. 5°40’ S. to 5°41'S., the Anna in crossing, got only a few casts of soundings, 
least water 12 fathoms, the bank being very narrow in that part. Other ships have crossed 
over nearly in the same latitude, and had no less than 11 or 12 fathoms water: whereas, it 
appears by the extracts given above, that several ships in crossing it to the southward of lat. 
5° 47'S., have experienced shoal soundings from 7 to 5 fathoms; and in this part, Captain 
Heywood, found the bank to be of great extent East and West, formed of spits or patches 
of coral and sand. 


FIVE FATHOMS BANK, is the southernmost shoal patch yet known, of those nume- 
rous coral patches, which appear to form the southern extremity of the LAARS BANK. On 
the 2ist of June, 1813, the Apollo, returning from Amboina, at 4 past 7 A. M. struck 
soundings of 5 fathoms on this bank in lat. 5° 59'S., lon. 118° 20’ E. ; afterward in crossing 
over it, she had 8, 7, 64, 53, then deepened gradually to 15 fathoms, and to no bottom in 
18 minutes after first getting on the bank, steering West. 

From what has been stated, it seems, that the best track to cross over the Laars Bank, is 
betwixt lat. 5° 40’ and 5°46’ S., if your situation is correctly known by observation; but in 


thick weather, a wide birth should be given to the islands, by keeping well to the southward ; 


Geo. site of 
the Tonyn 
Islands, 


Geo. site of 
‘Panakeka; 


for there is thought to be no danger on the southern parts of this bank, or banks. It is, 
however, unpleasant in a large ship, to get into 5 or 6 fathoms when there is much swell, 
which may possibly happen; the track between lat. 5° 40’ and 5° 46’ S., seems therefore, the 
best to be pursued by large ships. 


TONYN ISLANDS, like the other islands adjacent, are low and woody; the S. West- 
ernmost is in about lat. 5° 31’ S., lon. 118° 36’ East, bearing East from Saflanaff 9 or 10 miles 
distant. The easternmost Tonyn Island, in about lat. 5° 31’ S., lon. 118° 46’ E. by chrono- 
meter, bears East from the S. Western 1, distant 10 miles; and to the northward of the 
latter, another island is situated. The 2 westernmost islands are surrounded by a dangerous 
shoal, which projects several miles to the southward of the S. Westernmost island; then it 
stretches eastward, nearly to the easternmost island. H. M.S. Swallow, by borrowing to- 
ward these islands, got into 3 fathoms coral rocks, on the edge of this shoal. 

The Sibbald, on the ist of April, 1816, at noon, saw the westernmost Tonyn Island from 
the deck, bearing N. by W. ? W., distant 4 or 5 leagues, the easternmost island then in sight 
from the fore-yard, bearing from N. E. 3 N. to N. E. 4 E., observed lat. 5° 44/S., lon. 118° 
43’ E. by chronometer, and they both appeared low, and covered with trees. 

On the 2d of April at sun-set, the westernmost Tonyn Island was seen from the mizen- 
rigting bearing W.4N., and the easternmost island N. W. by W., distant 8 or 10 miles ; 
from this situation, she steered N. E. by E. 18 miles with a S. Easterly wind, and shoaled 
suddenly at midnight from no ground at 60, to 5 fathoms, immediately tacked to the south- 
ward, and deepened to 54, 7, 9, 16 fathoms, then no ground in 6 minutes. She made this 
shoal in about lat. 5° 27’ S., lon. 119° 5’ E., which is probably the shoal bank extending 
westward from the Three Brothers. 


TANAKEKA, or TUNIKIK ISLAND, in lat. 5° 34’ S., lon. 119° 24’ E. by chrono- 
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meters from Great Solombo, bearing nearly East from the easternmost Tonyn Island, - 114 adjacent 
or 12 leagues distant, has a level appearance, and may be seen 6 or 7 leagues. It is sepa- 
rated from the S. W. part of Celebes by a navigable channel, about 3 or 4 miles wide, with 
soundings from 6 fathoms toward the main, to 10 or 12 fathoms near the reef that lines the 
East side of ‘Tanakeka, soft bottom in some parts, but frequently coral. In passing through, Cire 
keep nearly in mid-channel, or rather nearest to Tanakeka, for the Dutch frigate, Zephyr, 
passing through in soundings of 8 and 9 fathoms, got suddenly into 6, then 3 fathoms, close 
to breakers, and immediately deepened to 11 and 13 fathoms in hauling over for Tanakeka, 
the North point of which bore W.S. W. when on the shoal, and the distance from the shore 
of Celebes appeared to be nearly 3 miles. Regular soundings project from Tanakeka in a 
southerly direction, it being safe to approach on that side; but from the islands called Three 
Brothers, which hie to the N. W., there is a rocky bank stretching out to the westward, with 


shoal water on its northern part. 


BRILL SHOAL, is very dangerous, being steep to, and directly in the track of ships 
steering eastward for the Straits of Salayer. Returning from China in the Anna, we made 
this shoal unexpectedly, on the 7th of August, 1793. By noon observation when the South 
end of the shoal bore W. by N., I made its southern extremity in lat. 6° 5’ S., lon. 119° 0’ E.; Geezsite of 
or 1°28’ West from Middle Island in Salayer Straits, and 4° 39’ East from Great Solombo ‘+ 
by chronometer. The northern extremity of the shoal is in about lat. 6° 0’ S., or 6° 1’ S. ; 
by a good view of it from the mast-head, its extent appeared to be about 4 miles North and 
South, and rather less from East to West. Having a fresh breeze, with a considerable swell, 
there was a continued chain of breakers around the verge of the shoal; but within the breakers, 
the water was smooth, of a light green colour. Although the sea probably breaks very little 
upon the Brill Shoal during fine weather, it must be easily distinguished in day-light, by the 
discoloured water. Besides, the rocks on the N. W. part, are nearly even with the water's 
edge ; as the Pitt’s boat went to it in 1792, during a calm, and found only 2 feet water in 
some places. This shoal appears to be about 10 or 11 leagues East of the meridian of the 


eastern verge of the Laars Bank. 


DEPARTING from GREAT SOLOMBO, when the channel to the northward of the 7, . gom 


Brill Shoal is to be followed, steer to the eastward about 50 leagues, keeping between lat. 5° Solita 


36’ and 5° 50’ S. When the meridian of the Hen and Chickens is approached, cross over the nett | 


the Laars Bank, in the parallel of 5°43’ S. if observations can be obtained for the latitude, thea: ss! t 
by day or by night. But if the latitude is not correctly determined, it will be prudent to 57 
keep a little farther to the southward, to avoid the dangers adjacent to the islands ; and in 
such case, it seems prudent not to pass the Brill Shoal in the night, unless the latitude is 
ascertained within a few miles, as the currents are uncertain, and sometimes set strong to 
the southward. 

During the day, when the weather is favorable, keep in lat. 5°43’ S. as recommended 
above, to get a sight of the islands from the mast-head or poop; and if the Tonyn Islands 
are seen, they will point out the approach to the meridian of the Brill Shoal. Having passed 
the islands, continue an easterly course for the S. W. end of Celebes, or to get a sight of 


anakeka at 4 or 5 leagues distance in passing. 


THE S.W. END OF CELEBES, called LAYK, or LAYKEN POINT, in lat. 5° sieo, site of 
37° S., lon. 119° 334! E., should have a birth of 3 miles, on account of a coral bank project- en'ur 
Ing from it 14 or 2 miles, but the water shoals near it to 15 or 12 fathoms; and there are 5 — 
and 4 fathoms on its edge. When this coast is approached, pass along it about the distance 
of 2 leagues, by steering well into Bonthian Bay when the Mansfield’s Shoal is approached, 
if you intend to pass within it; and having brought Bonthian Hill to bear N. by W. $ W. or 
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N.N. W., you will be clear of it, and may then haul off shore, to pass through the Straits 
of Salayer, between Middle and South Islands. . 

South coat = South Coast of Celebes, is fronted by a bank of tolerably regular soundings, stretching @ 
or 3 leagues out from it, in some places, which is a guide in sailing along in the night; but 
off the bay of Baakele, situated to the eastward of Layken Point, there is deep water. Tu- 
ratte Point in lat. 5° 39! S. lies 3 leagues eastward of Layken Point; and inland to the N. W. 
of Bunthian Bay, there is a mountain of astonishing elevation, from whence the land slopes 
down by various ridges, until it becomes low in some parts close to the sea. 


Poetle Coma =BOELE COMBA HILL, in lon. 120° 9’ E. by chronometer, is not very conspicuous 
ee when first seen in coming from the westward, but when abreast, it becomes an excellent 
mark, being a high conical hill, standing by itself on the low land near the sea, to the N. W. 
of Boele Comba. ‘There is good anchorage in 7 or 8 fathoms sandy bottom, about 2 miles 
off the village of Bonthian, at the North part of the bay of that name. Boele Comba, also 
affords good anchorage, which is a small Dutch settlement farther to the eastward, with the 
hill over it bearing N.N.W.i W., and the flagstaff of Boele Comba N.N.W. 24 or 3 
Aucborage. Miles, in 64 or 7 fathoms sand and mud. ‘The Sibbald anchored here on the 7th of April, 
1816, in 11 fathoms sand, about 24 miles off shore, Boele Comba Hill bearing N. W.2N., 
Point Lassoa or eastern extreme of Celebes (called Berak by the natives) E.$S., West 
extreme of Celebes W.45., the flagstaff of Boele Comba Fort N.W. by W.; here she lay 
2 days and filled up her water, then proceeded along the North coast of Flores toward 
Amboina. H.M. ships, Powerful, Terpsichore, and Drake, touched here on the 17th of 
December, 1806, but could not procure good water or refreshments at this time. The 
however, discovered Denneloang River on the East side of Boele Comba Bay, navigable by 
Dennelomg long boats a considerable way up, except at last} ebb. Here, they watered speedily, by 


watering 


river, sending the boats about 4 mile up the river, and filling along side: a few buffalos and some 
fruit, were also procured from the natives, who inhabit several villages near the banks of the 
river, 1 side of which is under the controul of the Dutch, and the other under the king of 
Boni. 

anchorage The Drake at anchor, about a mile off the mouth of this river, in 20 fathoms very stiff 


mud, and good holding ground, made the lat. 5° 34’ S. by observation, Boele Comba Vil- 
lage bearing West, the North point of the river’s mouth N. 92° E., S. E. point of Celebes 
E. 1°S., North Island S. 73° E., South Island S. 65° E., and the North point of Sa- 
layer S. 585° E. 

A coral reef projects near 2 miles from the western point of the watering bay, and is steep 
to; ships ought, therefore, not to anchor under 20 fathoms, for the Powerful let go her an- 
chor in 17 fathoms, and swung into 4 fathoms. There are fresh land, and light sea breezes, 
in this bay during the N.W. monsoon, whilst the wind in the offing is blowing strong 
through the Straits of Salayer. 


Mantels ==MANSFIELD’S SHOAL, is of considerable extent, on which the ship of this name 
had 33 fathoms coral rock, on 16th of December, 1780, with a peaked hill* bearing about 
N.4W., then distant 4 or 5 leagues from Celebes shore; and it is thought to bear about 
West from South Island in Sulayer Strait, distant 5 or 6 leagues. - 

This ship got suddenly off the shoal into deep water, and the boat was sent to examine 
it. With the Peaked Hill bearing from N. 4 W. to N. by W., South Island East, Salayer 
E. by S. to S. E. by S., and the extremes of Celebes from N. E. by E. to N.W. by W 


ee 


* Thought to be Boele Comba Hill, which is called sometimes Bonthian Hill, and lies to the N. N. Westward 
of Boele Comba ; but that called Boele Comba Mountain by the Dutch lies in lat. 5° 23'S; and is § miles to 
the Eastward of the flagstaff of Boele Comba. 
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distant 4 or 5 leagues, she had mostly regular soundings from 5 to 10 fathoms on the shoal. 
But it being extensive, she must have missed the shoalest parts, for where the ship got upon 
it there was less water; and on some parts of it, the depths are said to be from 3 to 34 
fathoms. | 

The Sibbald, on the 5th of April, 1816, at 10 A. M. steering East, got suddenly from 
having no soundings, into 10 fathoms coral, and immediately anchored, with the northern 
extreme of Salayer appearing like an island bearing East, the centre of South Island E. 3 N.,, 
Berak Point or South extreme of Celebes N.E. by E., Boele Comba Hill, or Peaked Hill 
on Celebes N. by W., and Middle Island just seen from the mast-head bearing about 
E. by N. #N. The boat found 64 fathoms near the ship, but not less; weighed, and kept 
her a-head sounding, and steering E. by N. $ N., deepened in a run of 2 miles to 60 fa- 
thoms no ground. 

These soundings appear to have been on the Mansfield’s Shoal, although not on its shoale ceo. ste 
est part, and the meridian altitude of a star at 4 A.M. made it in lat. 5° 45'S. The 
Datch frigate Maria Reygersbergen, places this shoal in lon. 120° 133’ E. by chrono- 
meters. 

There are soundings contiguous to it, which soon deepen off to the southward to no 
ground ; but they extend from the shoal to the Celebes shore. 

Exclusive of the Manstield’s Shoal, there is saed to be 2 coral banks farther to the east- other coral 
ward, on 1 of which, on the 23d of January, 1800, the ship Thomas had 7} fathoms, and ™"* 
saw the bottom very plain, with Peakea Hiil N.W.4N., and Middle Island E. by 8.45S., 
distant about 2 leagues off the Celebes Shore: she hauled from it to the southward, and 
decpened quickly to 40 fathoms no ground. The ship Amboina, on the 9th of February, 
1800, tacked close to rippings or breakers on the other, with Middle Island bearing East, 
which is a circular shoal, about 4 a mile in extent, with a small rock even with the water, 
and this was of a light green colour upon the shoal. When it bore South about $ a mile 
distant, Bocle Comba flaystaff bore N. W. 9 or 10 miles, West extreme of Celebes W. by N., 

and its eastern extreme EK. ? N., North Island E.4N., and the North point of Salayer 
S. E. 2 E. 


AMBOINA SHOAL, was seen by Captain T. Harington, of the Scaleby Castle, from amboina 
whose journal the following description is taken. a 
On the 17th of January, 1812, about 11 A. M., discovered shoal water on the larboard 
bow when steering E. by. S., put the helm down with the hope of clearing it to the south- 
ward, but immediately afterward seeing coral rocks under water, close to the ship, on 
the weather quarter, up helm again and providentially cleared the shoal, although not 
without touching on it, at the same time there appeared to be 44 fathoms along side 
by the lead. | 
We had no soundings till close upon the shoal, and the water over it was of a bright 
green colour, with a strong rippling, but not breaking sufhciently to attract notice at any 
distance. The shoal appeared to be about 4 a mile across in an East and West direction, 
and immediately after clearing it, Peaked Hill (indistinctly seen) bore N. W.; Point Lassoa 
E. by N., body of North Island E. 4° N., Middle Island E. 3 S., body of South Island 
E. 21° 8., North point of Salayer E. 24° S., and the S. W. point of Hog Island S. # E. 
From these bearings, it is certain, that this shoal is not the danger seen by the Mansfield, 
for it Hes nearer to the coast of Celebes, and farther to the eastward. 
Exclusive of the Mansfield’s and Amboina Shoals, which are row known to be dangerous, other bania. 
other banks lie to the eastward of the former, at a greater distance from the coast of Celebes 
than hitherto supposed, as will appear by the following extract from the Sibbald’s journal ; 
but they are probably clear of danger. | 
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April 6th 1816, having anchored on the Mansfield’s Shoal at 10 A. M. yesterday, after 
weighing at 11 A.M. steered E. by N. $ N. 3 miles with a light air, and got no bottom till 
3 an hour past noon with 100 fathoms line, then had 22 fathoms gravel, with several casts 
afterward from 25 to 46 fathoms ; when we had no ates 100 fathoms outside of the western 
edge of this bank, South Island bore E.4N., South Point of Celebes or Berak Point 
N. E. by E., Boele Comba N.N.W., Middle Island seen from the mizen shrouds E. 3 N. 
From hence, steered about East 3 miles, and had no soundings till 5 P.M., then got 

round 26 fathoms, decreasing to. 19 fathoms sand and gravel, and anchored, Berak Point 
N. E. 4 E., North Island N. E. by E., Boele Comba Hill N. N. W. 4 W., Middle Island 
just in sight E. by N. 4 N., North Point of Salayer E. by S., South Island East, South 
extreme of Celebes nearly on with the North end of North Island bearing N. E. 2 E. 


whale shoe WHALE, called SONTELAND’S ROTZEN, by the Dutch, is a shoal about 4 mile 

in extent, having only 24 fathoms sharp rocks on it in some places, with soundings contigu- 

ous, and between it and Hog Island, from the N.W. part of which, it is distant about 4 

miles. From its shoalest part, the North end of Salayer bears N.N. E., and the South end 

Mog iad. Of the same S. by E., on with Hog Island; which is a low island of considerable length, 
stretching parallel to the West side of Salayer, at a small distance. 


Salayer SALAYER STRAITS, called BOEGEROENS, by the Dutch, formed betwixt the 
sw" North end of the island of this name, and the point of Celebes opposite, are separated into 
several channels by 3 islands called generally, North, Middle, and South. The South point 
of Celebes, which bounds the North side of these Straits, is of round form, moderately ele- 
vated, covered with trees; and the coast from thence westward, embracing the concavities 
of Boele Comba and Bonthian, is low near the sea, with high mountains inland to the 
N. Westward. North Island is low and level, and when far off shore, coming from the 
westward, it is seen on with the South Point of Celebes; but when viewed from the east- 
ward, a wide space appears between them. The channel betwixt the Point of Celebes and 


North Island, is not frequented by ships, although said to have 16 and 24 fathoms soft 
ground in it.* 


Geo. siteof = =MIDDLE ISLAND, the smallest of the 3, but nearly of the same height as the others, 

Isend. = may be discerned about the distance of 5 leagues from the deck, and is bold to approach, 
being steep to. I made it in lat. 5° 40° S. by noon observation, when bearing West, and in 
lon. 120° 28’ E. by chronometers, or 13° 36’ East of Batavia, corresponding exactly with 
several other navigators.t There is a safe channel on either side of Middle Island; that 
between it and North Island, is about 3 miles wide, and since the ship Amboina found a 
coral bank in it, the South channel has been preferred. This ship, passing between Middle 
and North Islands, on the 10th of February, 1800, got suddenly into 14, then into 84 fa- 
thoms rocks, with the body of Middle Island bearing South, distant about 23 miles, and in 
3 casts steering S. E., she deepened to 55 fathoms. ‘There is probably not less than 74 or 
8 fathoms water on this bank, and it seemed to be of small extent. 


* A Dutch officer at Batavia, stated to me, that there were some rocks in it, that it was never used by them ; 
and also, that a Dutch ship was lost, in endeavouring to push through betwixt the North point of Salayer and 
South Island. 

+ This longitude of Middle Island, is probably a near approximation to truth ; for it is remarkable, that Cap- 
tain Heywood, made it in lon. 120° 28’ E. by chronometer from Malacca in 1803, and Captain Richardson in 
the same year, made it 16° 2’ East of Pedro Branco by chronometers, which places it im lon. 120° 2972’ E. The 
Mangles in 1805, made it 16° 2}’ East of Pedro Branco by chronometer, or in lon. 120° 28’ E., and Captain 
Clarke of the True Briton in 1797, made it in lon. 120° 28’ E. by chronometers. In 1802, the same ship, made 


it 3 miles more to the westward by chronometers. The Asia in 1805, made it in 120° 30’ E. by chronometers ; 
and the Anna made it in the same lon. in 1806. 
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The channel between Middle and South Islands, is about 4 or 5 miles wide, without 
soundings, clear of danger, and is generally adopted by ships passing through these straits. 

South Island is larger than Middle Island, and rather higher: a coral flat projects from 
it to the S. W. and Southward, and another fronting it, stretches out from the North end of 
Salayer, but to appearance, there is a narrow gut between them, which probabiy would 
afford a passage to a ship in a case of great necessity, by the help of a good leok out kept 
for the shoals, from the mast-nead. | 


SALAYER ISLAND, (called BOEGEROENS by the Dutch,) extending nearly szisyer 
North and South about 10 leagues, is of moderate — well cultivated, and abounding Fer 
with inhabitants. The North point, fronting South Island, is in lat. 5° 49'S., and on the 
same meridian; the land over the point being rather higher than the islands adjacent, and 
joined to the body of Salayer by a low neck of land, makes the North end of .Salayer also . 
appear isolated, when first seen either from East, or westward. Several proas are generally 
observed about the villages at the North part of Salayer; and on the N. W. side, about 3 
or 4 miles to the 8S. S. Westward of the South point of South Island, there is a considerable 
village, with shoals and rocks stretching out from it. The Althea anchored in 28 fathoms, 
close to the shoals about 2 miles off shore, in August, 1806, with a view to procure refresh- 
ments at this village, but she could only get a few cocoanuts, the inhabitants being afraid of 
the Dutch getting intelligence of an English ship having touched there. The bottom was 
so rocky, they could not purchase the anchor, and were obliged to cut from it. When at 
anchor, Middle Island bore. N. 16° E., the East end of South Island and North point of 
Salayer nearly touching N. 43° E., West extreme of Salayer S.5° W., Bonthian Hill N. 42° 
W..,; but a ship should not anchor here. _ 


TONIN, or BAGLAWANG ISLANDS, are of moderate height, and stretch out a 
great way to the southward of the South end of Salayer; and many islands and shoals 
stretch to the S. E. and Eastward of it, at a considerable distance, called Tiger Islands and 
Shoals; but this part is little known, and generally avoided by navigators. ‘There seerns, Passe on 
however, to be a safe passage on the East side of Salayer, for the Anna fell in with an Ame- fit 
rican ship off Xulla Bessy, on the 31st of December, 1806, which had been 4 days from 
Allass Strait, and 2 nights of that time laying to, with strong westerly gales. Being unable 
to fetch the straits of Salayer, she bore away round the South end of that island, and passed 
along the East side of it, to the northward. : 

To sail through the straits of Salayer, if you intend to pass outside of the Mansfield’s to a0 
Shoal, keep out of soundings, about 54 or 6 leagues from the coast of Celebes, when Bon- saryer 
thian Hill bears between N.4 E. and N. by W.; and when the North end of Salayeris 
discerned, by keeping its extreme point East, but nothing to the southward of this bearing, 
you will pass clear on the South side of the shoal. When Bonthian Hill is visible, and 
brought to bear N. by W. 4 W. or N. by W., steer direct for Middle Island, and pass be- 
twixt it and South Island, borrowing on either side, as the wind, or circumstances require. 

During the night, or in light winds, the route along the coast of Celebes, inside of the 
Mansfield’s Shoal, is preferable: here, the depths being moderate for anchoring if necessary, 
with regular soundings extending out about 2 or 3 leagues from the shore, answers as a guide 
in the night, or in thick weather; whilst at such times, no marks are visible from the outer 
channel. But in the day, when strong winds sometimes blow between West and S. W., the 
passage outside of the Mansfield’s Shoal ought to be adopted. 

‘To proceed by the Inner Passage, after having approached the coast of Celebes, you ought 
to preserve the distance of 4 to 6 miles from it, until Bonthian Hill is brought to bear N. 
by W. 34 W..; being then past the Mansfield’s Shoal, edge out 4 or 5 leagues from the shore, 
before the hill is brought so far westerly as N. W. by N or by the time the islands in Sa- | 
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layer Straits are all bold in sight from the deck. Or as soon as Middle Island 1s seen boldly 
from the quarter deck, you should edge off, until it bears E. by N., to avoid the Amboina 
Shoal, then steer to pass through, about mid-channel betwixt Middle and South Islands. 


BONI, or BUGGES BAY, begins on the East side of the South point of Celebes, which 
forins the straits of Salayer, and stretches about 3° to the northward, into the middle of that 
island. ‘The navigation of this bay is dangerous and intricate, from the numerous shoals it 
contains ; and being little known, a ship intending to proceed into it in order to trade, must 
be guided by a good look out, with boats sounding a-head ; there being moderate depths for 
anchorage among many of the shoals. The river and principal town of Boni, is situated 
near the bottom of the bay on the West side, in about lat. 3° S., off which, there is good an- 
chorage in 8 or 10 fathoms water.* 


ad. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING THROUGH THE PITT’S PASSAGE: 
CONTIGUOUS ISLANDS, AND COASTS. 


CAMBYNA, is a large island inhabited and cultivated, with a high peak in the centre, 
declining from thence to each end, and is situated to the westward of the South entrance 
of Bouton Strait. The peak is in about lat. 5° 21'S., lon. 122° 1’ E. or 1°33’ East from 
Middle Island in Salayer Straits by chronometers ; and the South end of the island, is in lat. 
5° 30'S. Off the S. E. end, there are 2 small isles, and about 2 miles from its S. W. end, 
lie 3 more isles, very low, with breakers projecting 2 or 3 miles from them; these ought not 
to be approached, particularly in the night. 


SOUTH ISLAND, in lat. 5°40'S., lon. 122°30'E., bearing nearly West from the 
South end of Bouton, distant about 12 miles, is of moderate height, formed of sections, or strata 
of rock ; and being on with the South part of Bouton in coming from the westward, it is not 
discerned until nearly approached. ‘There are some small isles adjoining; 2 of them lie to 
the northward of South Island, fronting the South entrance of Bouton Strait, and are gene- 
rally called Middle and North Islands. 


HEGADIS, in about lat. 6° 13! S., lon. 122° 40’ E., bearing nearly South from the South 
point of Bouton, is an island of middling height, situated on the South side of the channel ; 


and Greenwood Island lies to the eastward, nearer the southern Token Besseys. 
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BOUTON SOUTH POINT, is in lat. 5° 42’S., lon. 122°44’ E., or 2° 16’ East from 
Middle Island in Salayer Straits by chronometer. Captain Heywood, in 1803, and Captain 
Clarke, of the True Briton, in 1796, made it exactly in the same longitude by chronometers. 
This point, bears nearly East from Middle Island in Salayer Straits, distant 45 leagues ; and 
a course steered E. 3 S., will lead a ship in the fair track to the southward of Cambyna and 
South Island, at a moderate distance from both, if there is no oblique current. There are 
no soundings in this track, all the islands being steep to. 


BOUTON STRAIT, formed betwixt the West coast of that island, and the opposite 
Island Pangasani, is now seldom used; the passage round the East side of Bouton being 
constdered safer, and generally more expeditious. ‘The passage through the strait, is how- 


_® This place has been at times, visited by ] or 2 ships from Bengal, with opium and piece-goods, in expecta- 
tion of receiving gold dust, &c. in return for those articles ; but these ships were generally disappointed, in their 
prospects of a lucrative trade. 
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ever, safe, and was formerly much frequented by Europe ships; although it is only # or 1 
mile wide in the narrowest part, the Cornwallis and some other ships that have gone through 
it lately, tound no less than 10 or 12 fathoms water. 
The South entrance, is formed betwixt North Island and the South end of Pangasani; withsaltine 
here, no soundings are obtained, and a reef extends a considerable way from North Island. 
The coast of Bouton is cultivated, and well inhabited ; supplies of poultry, fruits, and other 
refreshments, may be procured at the town of Bouton situated in lat. 5° 27'S., lon. 122° 48’ Gee. site of 
E., a little inside of the South entrance of the strait, upon the shore of Bouton. The Lord town” 
North, in August, 1782, moored in 9 fathoms sand, with the stream anchor to the north- 
ward in 17 fathoms, and had the flagstaff bearing S. 17° W., the watering place E. N. E. 3 
‘miles, and the wooding place on Parngasini N.N.W., off shore about 4a mile. Some 
Dutchmen generally reside here, but it is prudent to be prepared against any treachery, for 
the inhabitants of these islands ought not to be trusted. 
The tides are moderate, which will assist a ship in drifting through the strait in light 
_ winds, with boats a-head, to keep her in the fair track, which is generally about mid-strait, 
or rather nearest to the Bouton shore, in some places. Although in a few parts, the water 
is very deep, convenient anchorage may often be got, in moderate depths of ouze or mud; 
and in some places, the bottom is sand and coral. A shoal projects a little way from the 
N. W. end of Bouton, which must have a birth in passing ; and when clear of it, the chan- 
nel leading out of the North entrance of the strait, takes an easterly direction betwixt the 
North end of Bouton and the Island Weywongy. Approaching this entrance from the 
northward, it is not perceived until near; and a remarkable rock, hollow below, with bushes 
on its summit, lies at the entrance, on the Bouton side, being connected with that shore at 
low water. ‘The fishing stakes contiguous to the shore on either side of the strait, ought to 
be avoided, as they are placed in shoal water. The shores at the North part, rise on both 
sides, perpendicularly from the sea. | 
There is another channel to the westward of Pangasani, betwixt it and the coast of Ce- 
lebes; but having a number of small isles in it, with several shoals, it is thereby rendered 


intricate, and never attempted by large vessels. 


THE PASSAGE outside of BOUTON, is now in general use; and to proceed by it, tnsernctions 
you should approach the S. E. point of Bouton within a few miles, if the wind is westerly, sage ousite 
and keep the coast aboard to the East point, to prevent being set over toward the southern “ °**™ 
Token Besseys Islands, by southerly currents and light airs, which frequently prevail in the 
ae Captain Seton, in the Helen, was delayed by faint airs, and southerly currents, on 
the East side of Bouton, from the 23d of February to the 6th of March, 1795. Although he 
sounded often in different parts, within 1 and 2 miles of the shore, no ground was got with 
100 and 120 fathoms of line. Other navigators have found the eastern coast of Bouton, 
equally steep; yet it has been reported, that there is a shoal off the eastern shore of Bouton, 
in about lat. 5° 30’S., but it probably has no existence. 

The Island of Bouton is generally high, or‘ of middling height, hilly at the South part, 
with numerous huts interspersed from the rocks near the sea, quite up to the summits of 


the hills. : 
BOUTON EAST POINT, in lat. 5° 15! D5 lon. 123° 15’ KF: or 2° 47/ East from Mid- Geo. site of 


dle Island in Salayer Straits, by chronometer, is a long, low, level point, projecting into the pun or 

sea, having behind it up the country, a piece of remarkable table land. The coast between “"’™ 

it and the South end of Bouton, forms a considerable concavity or bight, and a reef projects 

from the S. W. point of this: bight, with foul ground stretching farther to the S. W. along the 

shore. To the northward of the East point, an extensive and deep bay, about 8 or 9 leagues 

wide, called Dwaal or Deval Bay by the Dutch, is formed betwixt it and the N. E. part of 
3G Q 
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the island. The North point of this bay, bears nearly N. by W. from Bouton East point, 
and a direct course may be steered from point to point, without hauling far into the bay. 


ieee ~=CALANSOESOE HARBOUR, or SON BAY, is situated at the northern extremity 
of the great bay to the westward of the North point, and the shoals that project from it. 
This is a kind of road ur harbour, with soundings of 30 to 55 fathoms at the entrance, and 
to the westward near the shore. The Dutch ship Hope, bound to the Spice Islands, being 
late in the season, of 1791, took shelter in this place, where she lay during the S. E. mon- 
soon, and constructed a plan of it. From this plan, it appears, that care is required in en- 
tering between the shoals on the East side, and those fronting the isles that bound the wes- 
tern side of the road, which seems to be sheltered from the sea, by shoals projecting from 
the puint on the East side. Rice, poultry, and other articles of refresiament, may be pro- 
cured at the village on the N. E. side of the bay. 
This bay was visited by Captain Tarbutt, in the Company’s ship Apollo, on the 28th of 
March, 1813, where she anchored in 27 fathoms, with the South point of the bay bearing 
eco. ute, 9° E., North point of the Inner,Bay S. E., South point of ditto S. W. by S., and made the 
"Jat. 4° 55'S., lon. 123° 11’ E. by chronometers. A guide was procured from the Rajah, who 
carried the launch and cutter to a fresh water river, as the well near the village was emptied 
by filling only 3 casks. - 
This bay appeared unsafe, having overfalls from 80 to 30, 15, and 5 fathoms; and not 
more than 2 or 14 fathoms, upon some banks of coral. 
The land contiguous to the sea, is level from the eastern point of this bay, to a consi- 
deo. site or Cerable distance northward, and may be coasted within a moderate distance to the N. E. 
the N-E. end end of Bouton, situated in lat. 4° 23’S., lon. 123°4’E. A little inland from the N.E. 
point of Bouton, there is a small peaked hill like a sugar loaf. : 


weywony, WEYWONGY, bounding the North side of the North entrance of Bouton Strait, is a 

Geo. site of high island of considerable size, the body of it situated in about lat. 4° 3'S. WAXWAY, 

my: fronting the coast of Celebes farther to the northward, is also a considerable island, high in 

the centre, with a declivity toward the sea. The centre of this island is in lat. 3° 34’S., 

lon. 123° 14° E. Close to the Celebes coast, from the entrance of Bouton Strait to 4 great 

way northward, there are soundings in many places, where a ship might anchor in case of 
necessity, but several shoals are interspersed along this part of the coast. 


. TOKEN BESSEYS, or TOUCAMBASO, consisting of a large group of moderately 
elevated islands, extend nearly N. N.W. and S.S.E., and their western sides form the 
eastern boundary of the channel, on the outside of Bouton. The N.-Westernmost of these 
islands, called Wangiwangi, may be seen about 7 or 8 leagues from the deck, and appears 

the nortbern- tO be the largest of them. I made the body of it in lat. 5° 154'S., lon. 123° 33’ E. by chro- 

ss nometers, corresponding with several other English navigators ;* and the nearest part of it, 
bears directly East from the East point of Bouton about 6 or 64 leagues distant, this being 
the breadth of the channel between them. These islands have been considered dangerous 
to approach all round, which is not the case, for the northernmost island may be approached 
within 2 or 3 miles on the North and West sides, there being no soundings at this distance, 
Nor any appearance of danger above a mile from the shore. Jt is inhabited, abounds with 
cocoanuts, and the rocks or shoal water, projects only about a mile off shore: the western- 
most island, appears also safe to approach on the West side; but there is a lurge shoal, dry 
in some places, near the S. Western island. The Orpheus frigate, grounded on the East 
side of the N. E. island, in May, 1796, not far off shore; but it is only na 8S. E., 8. W., or 


* The Datch frigate, Maria Reygerebergen, in 1805, made it in lat, 5° 17’S., lon. 123° 33’ E. by chronometers. 
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southerly direction from these islands, that shoals are known to exist, for they are not so 
dangerous, as generally supposed. Most of them are inhabited, but they are destitute of 
anchorage, the islands and reefs being steep to. 

Between some of the Token Besseys Islands, there are channels, through which ships have 
been kuown to pass with safety in day light; but it seems not prudent to run for any of 
them, except in a case of necessity. The Supply Brig, Lieut. Ball, from Port Jackson, 
bound to Batavia, in June, 1790, passed about 2 leagues to the northward of St. Matthew’s 
Islands, and soon after saw the Token Besseys to the 8S. W.: when near the latter, she 
steered W.S. W. betwixt the northern islands and others, and passed a sand bank at noon, 
having some bushes on its North end, and a spit stretching 3 or 4 miles to the southward, 
with high breakers on it. The islands were cultivated, and a proa came off loaded with 
cocoanuts at 4 P. M.; soon after, a shoal was seen extending from W.N. W. as far as the 
eye could reach, ina S. Easterly direction, distant about 6 niles; she therefore hauled to 
the wind, and lay under the nearest island, ¢called Combado by the natives) during the night. 
At day light she made sail, steered W.N.W., and ran along the eastern side of the shoal, 
keeping about 4 miles off. It was found to be very extensive, bounded on the eastern side 
by ragged rocks, and there are no breakers on it when the sea is smooth. This shoal seems 
to front the S. W. part of the Token Besseys Islands, and the North end of it was rounded 
at 4 P.M. about 2 miles distance; from thence, the Supply steered for the South end of 
Bouton, which she passed early on the following morning.* — 7 

Exclusive of the large group of Token Besseys, mentioned above, other detached islands 
which go by the same general name, extend to about lat. 6° 14° S., with safe channels be- 
twixt several of them; but on account of some shoais adjacent, they are seldom approached 
close by ships. ‘The southernmost of these islands, called Pinnunko by the natives, and in geo. site of 
the Dutch charts Pirocka, is of considerable size, and moderately elevated, having a large (i5.""""™" 
bay on the S. W. side; but its shores are steep, without anchorage. The South end of this 
island is situated in about lat. 6° 14’ S. and in lon. 124° 1’ E., by observations taken in 
the Boddam and Taunton Castle, when passing to the southward: about 8 or 9 leagues to 
the eastward of it, they rounded another island, supposed Velthoens, making it in lat. 6° 10° 
S. lon. 124° 25’ E.; but this island seems to be situated more easterly, by the descriptions 
which follow. 


VELTHOEN'’S ISLAND, the S. Easternmost of the Token Bessey’s Chain, is in lat, ceo. se o 
5° 58’ S. ton. 194° 48’ E. or 3° 27’ West of Amboina, by Captain Heywood’s chronome- tiad.” 
ters, who passed near the East side of it on the 26th of February, 1803, in H. M.S. De- 
daigneuse. He clescribes it to be low, covered with trees, about 5 miles in extent, without 
any appearance of danger on that side. Captain Gardner, in the Castlereagh, bound from 
Bombay to China, after steermg along the North coast of Flores, saw Veltheon’s Island at 
day break, on the Ist. of January, 1809. It appeared to extend from about lat. 6° 0’ to 
6° 8. S., and he made the eastern part in lon. 124° 42’ E.t When it bore from W. by N. 
to W. by 5, 3 S., 8 or 9 miles distant, the side fronting the sea had a white chalky aspect, 
which seen in contrast with the bushes or trees that cover this low island, might have been 
mistaken for breakers at a greater distence: at tls time, distant land was seen to the west- 
ward, probably the Island Pirocka. Qn the North and East sides, Velthoen’s Island ap- 


* Captain Bristow, commanding a southern whaler, passed also to the westward among the Token Bessey’s 
Islands, having fallen to leeward when blowing strong. Captain William Greig, in the Minto, passed from the 
southward through the-group of Token Besseys, leaving several of its low islands on both sides. 

+ ‘Phe Addington, passed on the East side of Velthoen’s Island, on the 24th of December, 1796, and made the 
East end of it m lat. 6° 9’ §., lon. 124° 40' E., having come through the Ombay Passage, betwixt the East end 
of Faeries Wetter,:im her route toward the Pitt’s Passage, Velthoen’s Island, is called sometimes Cocoa, 
or n | : 3 
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peared bold to approach, and free from danger; but a reef projects a great way from it to 
the S. Westward. After rounding this island, the Castlereagh, weathered the West end of 
Bouro so far as scarcely to see it. 

Captain Williams, in the Thames, on the 5th of January, 1797, made Velthoen’s Island 
in lat. 6° 8’ S., lon. 125° 48’ E. by chronometer ; and returning from China in the same 
‘ear, on the 20th of August, he made it in lat. 6° 8’S., lon. 124° 30’ E. by chronometer. 

he true longitude of this island, therefore, seems to be between 124° 42" and 124° 48! E. 


_ ST. MATTHEW'S ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 18'S. (the body) lon. 124° 16’ E., are 2 in 
number, rather higher than Velthoen’s Island, and they extend in a N. W. and S. E. direc- 
tion about 4 or 5 leagues. The southernmost is largest, separated from the other by a space 
about 4 miles, a reef of breakers uniting them, and stretching out about a league to sea- 
ward. They are about 15 or 16 leagues to the eastward of the northern Token Besseys, 
betwixt which and St. Matthew’s Islands, and also betwixt the latter and Veltheon’s, the 
passage is thought to be safe, with the assistance of a good look out in the day time. 

The Apollo, on the 2d. of April, 1813, during a light breeze, and not having steerage way, 
was drifted by the current toward the northern St. Matthew’s Island, and carried within a 3 
mile of the reef that projects from its N.W. point, at the rate of 4 miles an hour; when 
this point bore W. N.W. the current set to the 8. E., and after passing through a strong 
eddy and a rippling, it changed and set again to the eastward. At noon, when St. Matthew’s 
Islands S.E. point bore S. by W., and the N. W. point W.45S., observed lat. 5° 17’ S, 
lon. 124° 16’ E’ by chronometer. Observations taken in the Dutch frigate Maria Reygers- 
bergen in 1806, make the East extreme of St. Matthew’s Islands in lat. 5° 20'S., lon. 
124° 183’ E., and their western extreme in lat. 5° 18’ S. lon. 124° 124’ E. by chronome- 
ters. Variation 0° 30’ E. in 1813. 

Ships bound to the westward, in the S. E. monsoon, should steer for the northernmost 
island of Token Besseys, and round it within 3 or 4 miles; for some ships by steering wide 
of these islands, have been unable to weather, or beat round the South end of Bouton, 


against the northerly currents which at times prevail, and were obliged to proceed through 
Bouton Strait. 


WHEN BOUND through the Pitt’s Passage in the N. W. monsoon, after reaching the 
N.E. end of Bouton, steer northward to approach the island Weywongy, if N.W. winds 
blow strong, then stretch off for the South end of Xulla Bessey. This seems necessary in 
ships which sail indifferently, during the month of December, and in the early part of 
January, because N.N.W. or N.W. winds, and southerly currents, prevail at times. 
The winds and currents, in the Pitt's Passage, are, however, frequently variable, by which 
a ship may proceed almost in any direction; but in passing through, it is prudent to preserve 
the windward side of the channel, if northerly winds predominate. Do not lose time work- 
ing round the N. W. end of Bouro, if you happen to fall to leeward with northerly winds ; 
but in such case, pass along the South coast of Bouro, and proceed round the East end of 
that island, into the Pitt's Pas. During the whole of the N. W. monsoon, ships from 
Amboina are enabled to proceed to the northward, by keeping close in with the East end of 
Bouro, where they get variable breezes and land squalls. Here, they seldom experience 
much current, and sometimes a drain in their favor; but close over to Manipa, and betwixt 
it and Ceram, the current frequently sets strong to S. Eastward in this season. 


XULLA BESSEY, the southernmost of the Xulla Islands, is of considerable height, 
may be seen 12 or 13 leagues, and has a level aspect when viewed far off. Its S. E. point 
is in about lat. 2° 28’ S., and I made it in lon. 125° 58’ E. by chronometer, which is exactly 
the mean of 6 ships chronometers, nearly agreeing with each other. From thence, it extends 
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nearly 11 leagues about N. by W. 4 W., the N. E. point being in lat. 1° 58’S., the N. W. 
point nearly on the same parallel, and in lon. 125° 48’ E. This island is cultivated and 
well inhabited, abounding with wax and honey, and seems to be the only 1 of these islands, 
where a ship may procure refreshments; there is a village adjacent to the S. E. point, where 
the Dutch have a fort. The northern part of the island, is surrounded by a coral reef, at 
the distance of 2 or 3 miles, leaving a channel about 3 or 4 miles wide betwixt it and Xulla 
Mangola, with anchorage from 30 to 35 fathoms near the shore of the latter, which is bold channel to 
to approach. This channel extends nearly East and West, with currents running through it ward of it 
about 3 and 4 miles an hour, which shift at times, and form a kind of tides. A ship coming 
from the eastward, and intending to pass through, should keep the Mangola Shore aboard, 
until near the small island situated to the westward of the passage, then she may haul to the 


southward. 


XULLA ISLANDS, are 4 in number, of considerable magnitude, of which Xulla x", 
Bessey has been described above; the other 3 form a chain, extending East and West about 
36 leagues, and are high bold islands, thinly inhabited.* It has been observed, in the 
directions for the Returning Passage from China on the West sides of the Philippine Islands, 
at the article Molucca Passave, that there seems to be no safe passage betwixt the western- 
most island Xulla Talyabo, and the middle, 1 Xulla Mangola. 


GREYHOUNDY’S STRAITS, through which Captain Elphinstone passed ir the fri- creynounws 
gate of this name, fronts the West end of the westernmost Xulla Island, extending from lat. Geo: tite. 
1° 40’ to 1° 56’S., lon. 124° 30‘ E. The West end of Xulla Talyabo, stretches nearly 
North and South, having in lat. 1° 58’ S. a Haycock Island close to its S. W. point, from 
which Skelton’s Island bears North 13 miles, and lies close to the N.W. part of Xulla 
Talyabo, with several isles stretching from it near the Xulla shore to the N. E. and eastward 
along the North coast of the latter, fronted by a large and dangerous shoal in lat. 1° 34/ S, . 

Middle Island, distant about 23 or 3 leagues West from Skelton’s Island, is low, swampy, 
covered with trees, surrounded by shoal water to the distance of ~ of a mile, and betwixt 
these is the eastern channel through Greyhound’s Straits. ‘The western channel is formed 
to the westward of Middle Island, bounded to the West and S. Westward by Albion’s 
Island, distant about 3 or 34 leagues from the former, having other islands to the West and 
southward of it. 

The Albion, Captain Skelton, passed through these straits to the northward, on the 22d 
of November, 1812, having previously experienced a strong current running to the westward 
between Timor and Ombay, in October and November; she went through the Strait of 
Flores, then to the eastward of Token Besseys, and afterward through the eastern channel 
of Greyhound’s Straits, and found it a safe, and clear passage, leading to the Pacific Ocean. 

In returning from the N. Eastward, she passed through the western channel in November, 
1813, and on the 20th anchored in 19 fathoms coarse sand, about 14 mile off the S. W. 
side of Middle Island, and cut a supply of firewood there. When Middle Island bore 
S. E. by E. 9 miles, and Albion’s Island 8. by W. 6 miles, she had 100 fathoms water ; 
from thence steering S. E. for the former island, the depth decreased regularly till she 
anchored near it in 19 fathoms. From hence, she steered S. E. by S. toward the Haycock, 

in soundings of 12 to 20 fathoms to the distance of 7 miles from Middle Island, then deep- 
ened to 50 fathoms in arun of 4 miles farther; at noon observed lat. 1° 58’S. the Hay- 
cock bearing East 5 miles, no bottom. In November, land and sea breezes were expe- 


* Xulla Mangola, the middle 1, is high in most places, particularly at the N. W. part, the land is high and 
rugged ; Xulla Talyabo, is also a high island. a 
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rienced here, with regular tides running North and South about 3, or 34 miles per hour: 
all the islands, except the Haycock, are mostly low and woody. 
The same ship, passed to the southward through the eastern channel, with a strong breeze 


and pleasant weather, on the 4th of February, 1814; and she carried soundings of 20 to 35 


fathoms between Middle Island and Skelton’s Island, keeping about 2 miles frorn the latter, 
in the eastern side of the channel, deepening as she approached the Haycock. 

From the Haycock, Middle Island bears N.W. by N. distant 15 miles, and Albion’s 
Island bears from it W.N.W. 3 N. about 18 miles. The Haycock and Skelton’s Islands, 
which form the eastern limits of these straits, lie on the same meridian, in lon. 124° 36’ E. 
by the Albion’s journal. 


LISSAMATULA, the easternmost and smallest of these islands, is separated from the 
East end of Xulla Mangola by a narrow gut; it is moderately high and level, having along 
its North and East sides, several white clitis, which are conspicuous at a considerable dis- 
tance. The S. E. point of this island is in lat. 1° 46’ S. lon. 126° 32’ E., or 19 43’ West 
from Amboina by chronometer ; and off this point lies an islet, which forms like a saddle in 
coming trom the northward. 


BOURO, is all high land, and the semicircular mountain on the N. W. part resembling 
a dome, may be seen 25 or 30 lcagues off, in clear weather. The N. W. end of this island 
is in lat. 3° 6’ S. Jon. 125° 57’ E., or 5° 28’ E. from Middle Island in Salayer Straits, by 
our chronometers ip the Anna, corresponding with the mean of 7 other ships’ chronometers; 
and it bears 8. 2° W. from the 8. E. point of Xulla Bessey, distant about 13 leagues. 

The North coast of Bouro, is bold and safe to approach, .there being no soundings except 
very near the shore at the N.W. part, where a spit is said to project a little way: the nor- 
thern extremity of the island is in lat. 3° 2’ S.; and the N. E. point, which forms the North 
side of the entrance of Cajeli Bay, is in lat. 3° 15’S., lon. 127° 5’ E., by mean of 6 
ships’ chronometers. | : : 


GOMONA, in lat. 1° 56'S. lon. 127° 38’ E., or 37 miles West of Amboina flagstaff by 
chronometer, bearing from the S. EF. point of Xulla Bessey E. 18° N. distant 35 leagues, 
is a small island of middling height, sloping from the centre toward each end, and situated 
near the South coast of Oby Major; which, together, bound the North side of the Pitt’s 
Passage in this part, as the coast of Ceram does to the southward. The coasts of Oby Major 
and Ceram, are mostly high, and safe to approach, but the S. E. end of the former is low 
land. Alli through the Pitt’s Passage, the land being generally high, may be scen on each 
side, when the weather is clear. 


HAVING entered the PITT’S PASSAGE, betwixt the South point of Xulla Bessey and 
Bouro, steer LE. by N. 4 N. to E.N.E., which will carry you directly through it, to the 
entrance of Pitts Strait, if there is no lateral current ; observing, not to borrow toward the 
islands on the northern side, if the wind incline from that direction, with a southerly cur- 
rent prevailing. | 

When the East end of Oby Major is approached, continue to steer to the eastward, if 
the route by Dampier’s Strait is to be chosen tor entering into the Pacific Ocean; but some 
persons prefer the Gillulo Passage, for the following reasons: because the Gillolo Passage 
is spacious, the islands on each side bold to approach, clear of hidden danger, with good 
room for working by night or by day, and the tides or currents In it are seldom strong: be- 
sides, ships which go out by this passage, run no risk of getting on the Buccleugh’s Shoal, 
or being embarrassed with the coast of New Guinea. Other navigators prefer the passage 
through Dampier’s Strait, because they sometimes get variable and favorable breezes, to run 


b 
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them speedily out clear of Point Pigot; whilst ships proceeding through the Gillolo Passage, 
are liable to be retarded in beating out against the northerly or N.E. winds, and a heavy 
swell that gencrally rolls in from the ocean. Besides, although the tides in Dampier’s Strait 
are very strong, and several dangers in it, steep to, there are anchorage in the narrow part; 
and if ships round Point Pigot pretty close, they will run little risk of getting embarrassed 
with the coast of New Guinea. | 

‘The Gillolo Passage seems preferable very early in the season, but in January and Febru- 
ary, when the N.E. winds approach the equator, the route through Dampier’s Strait, 
should probably be followed by ships which sail indifferently. In March, the Gillolo Pas- 
sage may be adopted, for the N. E. winds then begin to abate. | 

he eater left Bombay in November, 1808, went through Allass Strait; along 

the North coast of Flores, round the West end of Bouro, then through the Pitt’s Passage 
and Dampier’s Strait, and was only 70 days from Bombay to China. From Dampier’s 
Strait, she carried strong westerly winds to the Pellew Islands, whilst other ships which 
went out by the Gillolo Pascane about the same time, experienced light bafiling winds, and 
were nearly 5 weeks getting what the Castlereagh did in a few days; which seems to show, 
that the latter passage is sometimes precarious. 


3d. GILLOLO PASSAGE: ISLANDS AND HARBOURS ADJACENT, WITH 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


GILLOLO PASSAGE, formed betwixt the islands Gillolo and Waygeeooe, is sepa- Genera te 
rated into 2 branches, by the Island Geby stretching across nearly in the centre. The chan- tte Gitiolo 
nel between it and Gillolo, is generally known by the name of Gillolo Passage. That to ais 
the eastward of Geby, betwixt it and Waygeeooe, is sometimes called Bougainville’s Pas- 
sage, this circumnavigator having sailed through it in 1772; but the Duke and Dutchess 
Privateers, had previously gone through it in 1710. Of late years, several English ships 
have passed between Geby and Waygeeooe; but the small islands, with some rocky islets 
above water, which are interspersed over this channel, make the western, or Gillolo Passage, 
preferable. | 7 

The channels between the islands, leading from the Pitt’s Passage into the Gillolo Pas- 
sage, are all thought to be safe. That betwixt Pulo Gasses and Kekik being wide, is gene- 
rally preferred in the N. W. monsoon; for the other wide channel betwixt Pulo Pisang and 
the Boo Islands, is then too far to leeward, but it may be adopted by ships coming from the 
northward during the S. E. monsoon. 


LOOKISONG, or LANDSCAPE ISLAND, named so by the Malays from its plea- geo. ste o 
sant aspect, extends nearly N.N.E. and S.S.W. about 3 or 4 leagues, fronting the East 
end of Oby Major; and it is sometimes called Great Pulo Gasses. It is of moderate 
height, well wooded, stretching with a remarkable even slope to the low point that forms. 
its northern extremity : the South end is in about lat, 1° 46’S., lon. 128° 10’ N. The chan- © 
nel betwixt this island and Oby Major, being more contracted than usually represented, 
and subject to calms or baffling winds from the adjoining high land, is not frequented, 
consequently little known. 


PULO GASSES, distant about 2 or 3 leagues to the E.N. Eastward of Lookisong, geo, site of 
. and nearly of the same height, is a flat table land about 7 of its extent, sloping down at each Pwo Gases 
end, with a spit of rocks stretching from the S. E. end about a cable’s length. The South 
point is in lat. 1° 41’S., lon. 128° 20’ E., or 5 miles East of Amboina by chronometers : 

SH 
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the island has a sandy beach, but no soundings are got at 1 or 2 miles distance, and 40 
fathoms was found at the South end, about a ships length from the shore. The channel 

its adjoining betwixt this island and Lookisong, called by some persons, GASSES STRAIT, is safe, 
and may be adopted with a westerly wind ; but the channel to the eastward of Pulo Gasses 
being wider, is preferable with a working wind. A ship proceeding through Gasses Strait, 
will discern a small isle off the North end of Lookisong; and the high land of Gillolo, with 
the group of islands stretching from its South point, will be perceived when she is at the 
North end of the strait. 


Georiteot KEKIK, in lat. 1° 33’S., lon. 128° 374 E. bearing E. N. E.4.N. 64 leagues distance 
landenear from Pulo Gasses, is a small high island. LAWN, in lat. 1° 34’S., distant about 2 
ss leagucs eastward of Kekik, is also a high island, with an islet off each side of it, and ano- 


ther in the form of a button, betwixt it and Kekik. 


PULO PISANG, the highest of these small islands, forms in a double Ill, like each 

Geo. siteor Other, and may be seen 11 or 12 leagues: it is situated in about lat. 1° 23’S., lon. 128° 

Pulo Pisangs 53’ E., or 2° 25’ West from Point Pigot, measured by our chronometers, and Captain Hey-. 
wood made it 37 miles East of Amboina by chronometer. 


Geosteot BOO ISLANDS, in lat. 1° 12'S., lon. 129° 18’ E., distant about 9 or 10 leagues to 
tind. the E. N.E. of Pulo Pisang, consists of a group of small low islands, more than 10 or 12 
in number; and they bear West from the West end of Pulo Popa, distant 5 or 53 leagues, 
which is the width of a safe channel formed between them, leading to Dampier’s Strait, also 
into the Gillolo Passage. The islands are inhabited, and produce cocoanuts ; dried fish and 
a few goats may also be procured, according to Captain Forrest's description, who touched 
here in 1775 ; he anchored in 15 fathoms, close to a small sandy island, having upon it 
some cocoanut trees. 
To enter into the Gillolo Passage by the channel mostly used, betwixt Pulo Gasses and 
Kekik, haul close round the South end of Pulo Gasses, to prevent being carried past the 
channel by the current, which frequently sets to the eastward. After rounding Pulo Gasses, 
Directions ~~ the highest of the group of islands that lie off the South end of Gillolo, will begin to appear 
the Gilllo’ from the deck in the form of a saddle, the southernmost of which, in about lat. 1° 14’S., 
bears nearly North from the North end of Lookisong, distant 7 or 8 leagues. The largest 
of them is generally called Pulo Dammer, and the northernmost, called Pulo Rou, fronts 
the South point of Gillolo, at 4 or 5 miles distance. 


Weeds WEEDA ISLANDS, are very low, covered with wood, and form a compact group 14 
or 15 in number, the southernmost of them bearing North a little westerly from Kekik, and 
hie in lat.0° 40'S. The centre of the group bears E. by N.4 N. from the South point of 
Gillolo, distant about 6 leagues, and they seem safe to approach, there being no ground with 
100 fathoms line, within 2 miles of them on the East side. 


citelo Soath ~=GILLOLO SOUTH POINT, called COCOANUT POINT, is in lat. 0° 45'S. ; the 
land near it is rather low and uneven, and the coast between it and Point Tabo, forming a 
deep semicircular bay, is not seen in steering a direct course for the latter. 


Point Tato. =LABO, or PATANY POINT, the eastern extremity of Gillolo has a gradual slope, 
ending in a bluff to seaward; and when bearing N. W. by N., some white cliffs are seen 
near it. The land hereabout is high, and over the point, stands a hill like a quoin, with its 

PeloMur, thick end to the westward. PULO MOAR, is low, flat, and woody, stretching out from 
Poimt Tabo, and connected with it by rocks and breakers; close to the East end of Pulo 
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Moar there is a small islet, in lat. 0°9’N., lon. 128° 58’ E. by chronometers, which forms Geo. site of | 
the western boundary of the passage between it and Geby. i, 


SHANPEE ISLANDS, (called by some Weeda Islands) bearing nearly North from shanpee 
Point Tabo, consists of a group 3 or 4 in number, extending 3 or 4 leagues North and” 
South, the body of them in about lat. 0° 30'N. They are mostly level, of considerable size, 
with a small elevation between the central part and the northerninost island. 


CATHERINE'SS ISLANDS, in lat. 0° 39/N., lon. 129° 11’ E. by chronometers, bearing ceo. site of 
N.N.E. 3 E. from Pulo Moar distant 11 leagues, are 3 small low islands close together, ian." 
forming the western boundary of the North entrance of the Gillolo Passage. They are dis- 
tant 6 or 64 leagues to the E. N. E. of the Shanpee Islands, and have no soundings within 
a mile of them.* There isa Rocky Islet to the N. Westward of these islands, sttuated in fw.) Tueu 


lat. 0° 4.5’ N., lon. 129° 8/ E. seen in January, 1808, by the Ardassier. 


THE EASTERN COAST of GILLOLO, is well inhabited in many places, with Easter cos 
small villages fronting the sea adjacent to Point Tabo, and at other parts of the coast. Be- err 
tween the extensive peninsula that forms point Tabo, and the other peninsula that stretches 
N. Eastward, and forms the N. E. extremity of Gillolo, the Great Bay of Ossa is situated ; 
having in it several islands and shoals, with moderate depths and regular soundings, amongst, 
and inside of them. | 

OSSA VILLAGE, in lat. 0° 45’ N., lon. 128° 22’ E. by chronometer, situated on thé ... os. os 
South side of the bay, abounds with nutmegs, and has a fine watering place ; here, ships may 0* Islands 
procure water and refreshments, and plenty of timber for spars on Pulo Orr, an island about *4iase 
3 miles to the N. N. E. of the village. ‘The anchorage im the road is in 12 to 14 fathoms 

ood holding ground, betwixt the island and the village of Ossa. About 2 leagues nearly 
East from Pulo Orr, lies Pulo Otto, on either side of which, there is a channel fram 2 to 3 
miles wide, leading from the road to the eastward: the depths are from 20 to 30 fathams be- 
twixt Pulo Otto and some shoals to the N. Westward, which bound the channel on that side ; 
and from 17 to 20 fathoms in the South channel, betwixt it and Pulo England. This is a 
considerable island, uninhabited, and separated from Gillolo by a narrow passage, having 
good anchorage in it of 8 or 9 fathoms, and abounding with fish. These islands have reefs 
projecting from them, and there are several other islands and shoals, 2 or 3 leagues North 
and N. Westward from Pulo Orr; 1 of them a sandy isle 8 or 9 feet above water, is about 
3 or 4 miles N. by W. from it. About 2 miles West from Ossa Village, lies Ayer Watchey 
River and Village, where fresh water may be got about a mile up the river. Golonasy 
Village, situated about 4 miles to the N. W. of the latter, was destroyed by the Dutch on 
the 25th of January, 1808. 


MABA VILLAGE, in about lat. 0° 53’ N., distant 6 leagues to the W. N. Westward Maba Village 
of Ossa, is situated near the bottom of the bay, where there is a river navigable by boats, euse 
and good fresh water. Maba Island, situated near the shore to the northward of the river, 
has a few houses on it, and anchorage about 14 or 2 miles to the eastward, in 10 to 12 fa- 
thoms water. Betwixt this place and Ossa, and from thence to Pulo Otto, the soundings 


extend along the caast pretty regular, to the distance of 5 or 6 miles off shore; but a good 


* Captain Pope, in the Minerva, got close to these islands at midnight, on the 29th of January, 1808, and 
named them Catherine's Islands. Captain Tate, in the Cumbrian, got also close to them in the night of the 26th 
of August, 1809, returning from China, and thought them a new discovery; but although they are not placed in 
modern charts, an island without a name affixed to it, is laid down in this situation in an old Dutch chart in my 
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look out is requisite, to avoid the shoals contiguous to the coast, and others that lie*inter- 
spersed in the offing. 

A ship proceeding to any of these places, for water or refreshments, ought to keep a boat 
sounding a-head. pai William Greig, recently visited Ossa, and the adjacent parts, in 
the Minto, from Bengal, and constructed a plan of the South side of the bay, frpm whose 
statement this description is taken. 


GEBY, extending about 6 or 7 leagues in length, nearly N. W. and S. E., is narrow, re- 
sembling several islands when viewed from the westward at 7 leagues distance ; the northern 
part is rather low, but the South end is high, and terminates in a bluff point. The N.W. 
end of this island is in lat. 0° 4’ N., lon. 129° 19’ E., by mean of several ships chronometers, 
nearly agreeing, but the True Briton’s and Lieutenant M‘Cluer’s observations, place that 
end of the island exactly on the equator; it bears from Pulo Moar nearly E. by S. 4 S., 
distant 7 leagues, this being the narrowest part of the Gillolo Passage, about 6 or 64 
leagues wide. | 


FOW, or FAUX ISLAND, in about lat. 0° 6'S., has a peaked hill on its South part, 
and is separated from the western shore of Geby by a narrow channel, about 3 mile wide, 
which forms a safe harbour, with depths from 10 to 15 fathoms. There is a passage into 
it, on either side of Fow Island, by keeping close to this island; for a shoal lies nearly mid- 
way betwixt it and the Geby shore, in the West entrance, with good depths round it. And 
in the South entrance, there are 2 small shoals, close to each other, with 7 fathoms water be- 
tween them, 7 or 8 fathoms inside, and from 20 to 10 fathoms betwixt them and the East 
side of Fow Island, which is the widest and best channel. 

In the small bay to the eastward of these shoals, there is anchorage in 15 to 20 fathoms 
near the shore of Geby; Ketchepee, the principal village, being about 2 miles distant, on 
the East side of the island, with other villages near it to the southward. Soundings are not 
obtained until well in with the shore. 

On the North-East side of Fow Island, a narrow gut fronting Geby Harbour, stretches 
into the island close to the peaked hill, and forms an excellent port or bason; there being 4 
and 5 fathoms water in the narrow entrance, and from 10 to 16 fathoms inside. “The fresh 
water rivulet, is upon the Geby shore, opposite to the North point of Fow Island; and the 
rise and fall of tide, is 5 feet on the springs. The island abounds with turtle and fish of 
various kinds; the natives were hospitable to Lientenant M‘Cluer, who teuched here in 
1794, and procured 1000 nutmeg plants ; they prefer white cloth to other articles, and speak 
the Malay and Tidore languages. Monsieur Bougainville, in 1772, also stopped at this 
place for refreshments, and surveyed the port. The N. E. side of Geby is steep to, without 
anchorage ; and the Isles Jyoi and Outah, about a league to the northward of the East point, 
are sinall and low. : 


GAGY, in about lat. 0° 25'S. bearing nearly S. E. by E. from the S. E. end of Geby 6 
or 7 leagues, 1s an island of considerable extent, and moderately elevated, formed of uneven 
hummocks; having some small islets to the southward of it called Doif, and a large group 
called Batangpally Islands, to the eastward, fronting the S. W. end of Waygeeooe. Between 
these and Gagy, there is a passage, and the channel betwixt Gagy and Geby is very safe, 
having an islet in it near the South end of the latter. This channel is sometimes adopted 
by ships proceeding outward ; and it may probably be chosen to advantage, by ships coming 
in toward the Pitt's Passage during the S. E. monsoon, being more to windward than the 
channel betwixt the West end of Geby and Gillolo. 


SYANG, in lat. 0° 22’ N., lon. 129° 55’ E. by chronometer, bearing from‘the N. W. end 
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of Geby about E. N. E. 4 N. distant 13 leagues, 1s a low flat island about 4 miles in extent, 
having soundings from 10 to 20 fathoms sand and rocks, within 2 or 3 miles of its western 
side ; farther in, there is 6 or 7 fathoms, with fresh water at a rocky point, near the N. Wes- 
tern extremity of the island. 


EYE ISLAND, in lat. 0° 24’N., lon. 129° 53’ E., adjacent to the North end of Syang, gye. 
is small and low, covered with trees, with soundings near it. This is the outermost island, 
bounding the eastern side of the North entrance of the Gillolo Passage, and it bears E. 21° 
S. distant 15 leagues from Catherine’s Islands, which bound it to the westward. 


WYANG, distant about 4 leagues 5. Eastward from Syang, is the northernmost of a Wyane, a4 
range of islands, stretching from it to the N. W. end of Waygeeooe; of which, EEN is the tana. 
farthest to the N. E.; and RUIB the largest, lies farthest to the 8. W. toward Gagy, having 
a rocky islet about a league to the westward. 

Some of these islands are of considererable height, 1 of them has a table land on it, and channels. 
another of the westernmost of them, is formed of several hummocks. The channels among 
them are considered safe, but rather contracted between some of the islands: if the wide 
channel betwixt Geby and Syang, is not adopted by ships passing to the eastward of the 
former island, they may proceed betwixt Syang and Wyang, which seems to be the widest of 


the other channels. 


HAVING ENTERED THE GILLOLO PASSAGE, by Gasse’s Strait, or by the pirections 
channel on the East side of Pulo Gasses, steer in the first case about N. N. E., and in the gr euing, 
latter about N. by E., to pass through the channel between Point Tabo and Geby. Care Site, 
must be taken in the night to give a birth to the Weeda Islands, but it is advisable to borrow 
on the West side of the passage, when the winds are light, because the current sometimes 
sets to the N.E. or Eastward. 

If the wind hang at N. N.W., so as to occasion delay in working to the westward of 
Geby, pass to leeward, betwixt it and Gagy, then out into the ocean, through any of the 
channels contiguous to Syang. But the western channel contiguous to Gillolo, and between 
Catherine's Islands and Syang, ought to be pursued if circumstances admit, in order to 
weather the Yowl and Asia’s Islands. This is rendered necessary, on account of northerly 
winds generally prevailing when clear of the Gillolo Passage, with a southerly swell, and a 
current of from 12 to 20 miles daily, setting to the S. Eastward. 

If any difficulty is experienced in passing to the westward of the Asia’s Islands, the chan- .n4 fom 
nel betwixt them and the Yowl Islands may be followed, it being about 63 leagues wide, these. 
and very safe; or in case of necessity, pass to the southward of the latter islands, betwixt °° 
them and the North coast of Waygeeooe. : 

When clear of the Gillolo Passage, endeavour to get into lat. 1° 30’ N. to 2° N. as soon 
as possible, which is considered the best track for getting to the eastward: a constant S. E. 
or Southerly current may be expected while running to the eastward in these parallels, which 
requires attention to keep up the northing; but lat. 3° N. should not be exceeded, for farther 
to the northward, the limit of the N. E. monsoon will be approached, where the N. W. or 
Northerly breezes, often veer to N. Eastward. 

The S.E. current will probably change into an easterly 1, and set to the northward of 
Fast, as the latitude is increased : about the parallel of the Pellew Islands, it may be expected 
to cease ; and when the N. E. monsoon begins to blow steady, a westerly current will be ex- 
perienced. In the early part of the season, it may be prudent to pass to the eastward of 
the a Islands, but in February and March, it will be sufficient to pass near them to the 
westward. 
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WAYGIOU or WAYGEEOOE, called OUARIDO by the inhabitants, is high 


‘ uneven land, and the North coast is bold to approach in most places; although some 


of the points, and small isles near the shore, have reefs projecting from them, and a rocky 
shoal stretches out a considerable way from the West end of the island. There are 3 har- 
bours on this coast, where fresh water may be got, 2 of which are sheltered from all winds, 
and seem to be pretty safe, by Captain Forrest's plans of them, although little known to 
Europeans. 

PIAPIS, the westernmost of these harbours, is situated about 3 leagues eastward from 
the N. W. point of Waygeeooe. Rocks on which the sea generally breaks, project 4 mile 
from tle West point of the entrance, in a W.N.W. direction, which are avoided by steering 
in about §. E., and -keeping nearest to the West point, off which, stands a Haycock Rock, 
about 15 feet high, with 10 fathoms mud, close to. 

The entrance of this harbour is a large 4 mile wide, having 30 and 20 fathoms water in 
it, decreasing toward the shores inside, where it separates into 2 branches. A ship may 
haul round the Haycock Rock, and anchor to the 8. W. of it in 15 or 20 fathoms mud, 
and fresh water may be got at a pool on the island inside, which has a hill on it. There 
are rocks betwixt this island and the western shore, with a passage of 8 fathoms close to the 
island, and 5 fathoms close to the shore in a cove at the 8. W. side, where a ship might be 
careened. At the bottom of the eastern branch of the harbour, there is good timber for 
masts, and a small brook of water, near 2 peaked hills; and there is a pool of fresh water on 
the small, but high Island Sipsipa, which forms the East point of the harbour’s entrance. 
Nearly mid-way betwixt this place and Offak Harbour, there is a small island called Shoe 
Island, from its appearance, situated near the shore of Waygeeooe. | 


OFFAK HARBOUR, situated on the equator, in lon. 180° 50’ E., about 8 leagues 
eastward of Piapis Harbour, is surrounded by high land, and not easily discerned from the 
offing. On the East side of the entrance, stands a Sugar Loaf Hill, about 500 feet high, 
and inland a conical peak, called the Buffalo's Horn, which is in one with the Sugar Loaf 
bearing S.S.W. The entrance of the harbour, is a large } mile wide, with 20 and 30 fa- 
thoms water, and the course in about S. by W., keeping some rocky islets, like haycocks, on 
the left hand, which lie near the East point of the entrance. The harbour inside, stretches 
a great way to the S. W. and eastward ; and 2 islands connccted by a reef, front the entrance, 
the outermost of which, has a pool of fresh water on it, and a reef projects from its western 
extreme. On the South side of this island, and reef, there is from 12 to 6 fathoms mud, 
and 20 to 26 fathoms about mid-way betwixt it and the East point of the entrance. A little 
way round this point inside, there is a small sandy cove with 10 fathoms water in it, and a 
stream of fresh water running into the sea. 


RAWAK IIARBOUR, distant from Offak Harbour about 4 leagues to the eastward, is 
formed inside of Pulo Rawak, which 1s separated trom the coast by a narrow passage, with 8 
and 9 fathoms water in it. The large entrance is from eastward, about 4 a mile wide, with 
depths of 17 fathoms, decreasing to 10 fathoms inside. Here, a ship may lie sheltered from 
all winds, but those which blow between East and N. Eastward, and procure water from 2 
streams on the Waygeeooe shore opposite, which 1s inhabited. This harbour, like the others 
described above, is rather too confined for large ships, unless in a case of necessity ; but they 
seem convenient for vessels of middling size. 


PULO MANOUARAN, distant about 3 miles from the coast, and 5 miles to the N. W. 
of Pulo Rawak, is of moderate height, with a pool of fresh water on it, and an islet close to 
its N. W. point. There are soundings to the East and westward of Manouaran, and a safe 
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channel inside of it, with irregular depths from 10 to 20 fathoms. About 2 miles West from 
Pulo Rawak, there is a patch of 6 fathoms; and about 5 miles East of the same island, 
there is a point of land with a small isle near it on the East side called Boni by the natives, 
from which isle, a shoal projects 2 or 3 miles to the northward, having 4 fathoms on its 
extremity. - 


BONI ROAD, in lat. 0°02/S., lon. 131° 12’ E., distant 5 or 54 miles to the eastward Geo. ste of 
of Pulo Rawak, is formed by Boni Isle on the East side, and by a point of Waygeeooe to 
the westward. There isa river here, which boats can go into, and fill their casks with fresh 
water at all times of tide. The French ships Recherche, and Esperance, in their voyage in 
search of La Perouse, remained at this anchorage from the 16th to the 28th of August, 1793, 
to renovate the health of their scorbutic crews. They procured from the natives, turtles 
brought from the Yow] Islands, hogs, fowls, rice, sago, cocoa-nuts, oranges, sugar-cane, 
pumpkins, &c. Chinese vessels sometimes touch here, and at other harbours among the 
Molucca Islands. 

From this harbour, the coast trends to the S. E., then round to the South and S.S. W. conse to 
toward Point Pigot ; and about 3 or 4 leagues to the northward of that point, it is fronted Feit Fist: 
by a reef extending out to a considerable distance, which is probably connected with the 


following shoal. 


BUCCLEUGH'S SHOAL, seems to have been discovered by the Company’s ship, snceteagh’s 
Duke of Buccleugh, on the 24th of August, 1797. At 14 P. M. saw coral rocks under the *°™ 
bottom, apparently 5 or 6 fathoms under water, up helm immediately, as the water appeared 
shoaler on the weather bow. When the lead was vot ready, the reef or shoal was $ a cable’s 
length astern, had then 20 fathoms sand and gravel, the extremes of Wayyeeooe bearing 
from N. 52° W. to Point Pigot S. 60° W. and the small island just open with the point, the 
nearest part of Waygceooe distant 12 or 13 miles; at this time in lat.0° 17'S. from noon 
observation. | 

This shoal appeared of 2 or 3 miles extent, as the discoloured water over the rocks shewed 
from the mast-head ; and although squally weather prevented us from sending a boat to 
sound, have no doubt there is little water on some parts of it. 

H.M. ship Hesper, Capt. Campbell, got upon the Buccleugh’s Shoal, on the 28th of 
December, 1815, after passing out of Dampier'’s Strait. At day light, when 4 or 5 miles 
to the East of Poit Pigot, hauled up N. E., but perceiving breakers at a considerable dis- 
tance off the East end of the Island Waygeeooe, bore away to the eastward. At 9 A.M. 
hauled up again to N. E., at 10 observed the water discoloured, and saw rocks under the 
bottom, and by putting the helm up, cleared the shoalest part of a dangerous rocky bank, 
in passing over which had 7, 9, 6, 43, 5, and 14 fathoms, then no bottom, when the follow- 
ing bearings were immediately taken: the trees on the small island off Point Pigot W. 30°S., 
just visible with the eye elevated 16 feet above the sea, Point Pivot W. 253°S., and the 
supposed easternmost point of Waygecooe W.373° N. The shoal is about 11 or 12 miles 
distant from the nearest land, or East end of Waygeeooe, and although so far off, is probably 
connected by detached patches, with the breakers seen in the morning, and it may be the 
outermost of them. The rocks on the shoalest part of it, did not appear to be more than 8 
or 10 feet under water, when between the waves of the heavy swell then rolling over them, 
which on this part, seemed almost ready to break. =, 

This shoal is rendered more dangerous, as ships generally haul up to the N. Eastward after 
passing out of Dampier’s Strait, to avoid the risk of being set close over on the coast of New 
Guinea, by the heavy swell and baffling northerly winds which sometimes prevail. 


YOWL, or AIOU ISLANDS, consist of a circwar group of small low isles, about 20 Yer, 
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in number, of various sizes, fortified by an extensive reef which projects around them to a 
considerable distance, generally 2 or 3 miles, and it is steep to. The southernmost islands, 
extending nearly East and West about 5 leagues, are 5 in number; and the largest called 
Aiou, or Baba, is about 3 miles long, having a considerable number of huts on its West end, 
and is the 4th island from the eastward. It is situated in about lat. 0° 25’ N., lon. 131° 0’ 
E., or 18 miles West from Point Pigot by chronometer ; and the channel betwixt the coast 
of Waygeeooe and the nearest part of the reef, is about 8 leagues wide. The S. Westernmost 
island of the group, is detached a considerable distance from the others. The central and 
southernmost islands, are uneven, and a little higher than the N. Eastern ones, which are 
low and flat; several of them are inhabited, and they abound with excellent turtle. ‘Lhe 
N. W. island is in lat. 0° 38’ N., lon. 131° 8’ E., the N. Easternmost in lat. 0° 36’ N., lon. 
131° 15’ E., or 2° 4’ East from Catherine’s Islands by chronometers ; and the northern ex- 
tremity of the reef that surrounds them, isin lat.0°41'N. Within 30 yards of the breakers, 
the Lord North’s boat, had no ground 60 fathoms. 


ASIA’S ISLANDS, were distinctly pointed out by the ship of this name, on the Ist of 
July, 1805, in her passage from China to Bombay. On the 12th of January, 1807, the 
Anna passed between them and the Yowl Islands; and the Cumbrian, Bellona, -and Perse- 
verance,* have also passed through this channel at different times, which is 64 or 7 leagues 
broad, and clear of danger: When passing near the northernmost of the Yowl Islands, in 
the Anna, part of Waygeeooe was in sight, and the Asia’s Islands were just visible from the 
deck. They consist of 3 low, level islands, the S. Westernmost of which is smallest, situated 
in lat. 190’ N., and hears N. 3° E. from the N. Easternmost Yow! Island, distant 24 miles, 
or in lon. 131917’ E. by the Anna’s chronometers: but the Asia, made it 2 miles East of 
Point Pigot by chronometers, or in lon. 131° 20! E. : 

The 2 southernmost islands lie near each other ; and the other detached from them about 
5 miles N. E. by N., has a reef above water projecting from its N. FE. extreme, about 1 or 
2 miles to the eastward. This island is in lat. 1°4’ N., lon. 131° 23’ E., or 5 miles East 
from Point Pigot by chronometers. 


4th, DAMPIER’S, AND PITT’S STRAITS, WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS: 
COASTS, ISLANDS, AND CONTIGUOUS DANGERS. 


WHEN SHIPS proceeding through the Pitt’s Passage, do not go out by the Gillolo 
Passage, they generally steer to the eastward for Dampier’s Strait, betwixt Pulo Popa and 
the Kanary Islands: this is the narrowest part of the Pitt’s Passage, being about § or 9 
leagues wide. The channel betwixt the Boo Islands and Pulo Popa, and on the North side 
of the latter, ts now frequently adopted by ships bound to, or from Dampier’s Strait, in either 
monsoon, being considered equally safe as that to the southward of Pulo Popa. 


GROSVENOR’S BANK, having 44 fathoms water on it, or probably less, on which 
the Grosvenor anchored at 8 P. M. on the 31st of January, 1763, is the only known danger 
in the Pitt’s Passage, but its situation has not been correctly ascertained ; for the following 
bearings were taken in that ship, when upon it in the night; Pulo Popa from E. by N.4N. 
to N. E.4E., the body of the island E.N.E.4/N., distant about 5 leagues, and the Boo 
Islands bearing from N. ? W. to N. W. by W., distant from the nearest about 3 Jeagues. 


* This ship, \ sae these islands on the 12th of January, 1807, the same day as the Anna; (but rut in company) 
and gave them the name of Goldsmid’s Islands, thinking they were a new discovery, The Lord North, however, 
saw them on the 19th of July, 1782, or 3 days after discovering the island that generally bears her name. 
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Although she got on it in the night, the rocks were seen under the bottom ; and after weigh- 
ing, with the boats sounding a-head, the water deepened fast from 43 to 10, 20, and 30 
fathoms, then no ground. 


KANARY ISLANDS, bounding the South side of the passage in this part, form an Kanay | 
extensive chain of flat, woody, uninhabited islands, stretching along the North coast of ee 
Mysole about E. by N., having a narrow passage betwixt some of them, and other isles firbours 
which lie close to that coast. Grand Kanary, in lat. 1°44’S., and about 5 or 6 leagues 
West from the meridian of the body of Pulo Popa, is of considerable size, and the largest of 
these islands. On the South side of it, about 4 miles from the East point, there is a pool 
of fresh water, with anchorage of 6 and 7 fathoms on the North side of the point, between 
it and the 2 nearest islands. Captain Forrest, who touched at this place, named it Round 
Harbour ; he found soundings near these islands, and channels betwixt some of them, with 
irregular depths from 9 to 25 fathoms. | 

He also went to Efbe Harbour, in about lat. 2° 12'S., which is small, and formed by the 
Island Efbe, contiguous to the South coast of Mysole: here, he found the sinall village Efbe, 


and was well received by the inhabitants. 


MYSOLE, is a large island extending East and West about 14 leagues, and about $ that mysie 
breadth ; the North:side of it, fronting the Kanary Islands, is level land of moderate height ; 
and its coasts are lined mostly all round, by a range of small tsles. ‘The channel betwixt the 
East end of Mysole and the West point of New Guinea and Salawatty, is 8 or 9 leagues 
wide, with several small islands in it, and soundings in the southern part. 


PULO POPA, is about 5 or 6 leagues in length East and West, including the conti- Pe! Fora. 
guous isles, which surround its S. W. and western parts ; and it is about 3 leagues in breadth. 
A semicircular hill, like a bee-hive, and another oblong hill, both situated near the N. W. 
end of the island, render it very conspicuous; for the eastern part, 1s formed of a consider- 
able extent of low, flatland. It is inhabited, and the S. E. point is in lat. 1° 19’S., lon. 129° 6... site. 
52’ E., or 1°26’ West from Point Pigot by chronometer, and the round hill is in lat. 1° 9’ S. 
The group of small isles off the 8S. W. part of Pulo Popa, are sometimes called the Tatas ; Fontenot 
and Calap, is a considerable island near its West end. Deception Island, situated to the 
N. E. of Calap, and adjoining to the N. W. part of Pulo Popa, appears like 4 separate 
islands in passing along the North side of it; having 4 different points, each resembling an 
island, until they -are closely approached. Close to, and among these isles which surround 
the western part of Pulo Popa, there are soundings, but none at 2 or 3 miles distance. 
When Calap was opening between Deception Island and Pulo Popa, the True Briton in 
July, 1802, had from 30 to 17 and 15 fathoms water ; then 25 fathoms with the round hill 
on Pulo Popa bearing E. 3 S., and Deception Island from E. by S. to S. W. # W.., distance 
off shore about a mile. She hauled off about 14 mile, and for a considerable time, carried 
irregular soundings from 17 to 36 fathoms, shells and coral, then no ground 60 fathoms; 
when in 1243 fathoms, there was a rippling, but that was the Jeast water she had. On open- 
ing the West end of Calap beyond Deception Island bearing S. W. by S., the Boo Islands 
appeared W. by S., distant 6 or 7 leagues; and when the West end of Pulo Popa was opened 
beyond Deception Island, a sandy bason was seen on the North side of the former, with 
shoal water, and a round bush upon a rock in the centre of the bason. | 


CAPE MABO, in lat. 0° 56’ S., lon. 130° 25’ E., or 53 miles West of Point Pigot by co. site or 
chronometer, bearing E. N.E.4N. from the S.E. end of Pulo Popa, distant about 13 Cre ™are. 
leagues, is the western extremity of the Island Battanta, which separates Dampier's and |, 
Pitt’s Straits from each other. Fisher's Island, is small, but high, and fronts the Cape, Isin. 

, 3] | 
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bearing W. 4.N. from it about 2 miles distance; these bound the West entrance of Dain- 
pier’s Strait on the South side, and a chain of low flat islands, bounds it to the N. West- 
ward. 

The land of Battanta, and also that of Salawatty on the South side of Pitt’s Strait, will 
be discerned in clear weather, after a ship has passed Pulo Popa on either side; both of 
these islands, being high bold land. 


DAMPIER’S STRAIT, called GAMEN or GEMI by the Dutch, is formed by the 
island of Battanta on the South, and Waygeeooe on the North side, being about 23 leagues 
in length from Cape Mabo to Point Pigot; but that part of the strait which has some dan- 

ers in it, situated to the northward of Battanta, is only about 11 leagues in length, extend- 
ing from Augusta Shoal to Mansfield Island. (zamen, is the largest of several islands that 


_ border the strait, and appears as part of the South coast of Waygeeooe, being separated 
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from it only by a narrow channel. 


KING WILLIAM’S ISLAND, situated to the southward of Gamen, and on the North 
side of the strait, is high, with a white patch on its eastern extremity ; 1t may be seen 12 
or 13 leagues, and when first discerned in coming from the eastward, 3 huls on it appear 
like separate islands. 

Contiguous to the East end of King William’s Island, Hump Island is situated, with a 
round rocky islet outside of it at a small distance ; and several small isles lie near the shore 
of Waygeeooe. 


AUGUSTA, AND PIGEON ISLANDS, are 2 small low islands, in lat. 0° 37’ S., 
situated at a considerable distance to the southward of the S.W. end of King William’s 
Island, and bound the North side of the proper passage: in landing on them, care is 
fequisite, to prevent boats being injured by the sharp rocks during the ebb tide. To the 
northward, betwixt these islands and King William’s Island, there is said to be several 
shoals, with intricate channels among them; and although a ship in a clear day, might find 
a safe passage this way, by keeping a good look out at the mast-head for the shoals, it ought 
not to be attempted unless in a case of necessity. Neither ought the narrow passage betwixt 
Augusta and Pigeon Islands, to be attempted; for although the Cornwallis and some other 
vessels, have gone through this way, there is considerable risk in doing so, it being narrow 
and formed betwixt steep coral shoals. | 

Pigeon Island, bears about E. by S. from Augusta Island, and at low water, their shores 
are separated about $ a mile: each is surrounded by a coral bank, which does not stretch 
out tar to the southeast, or northward of them; but a chain of coral patches appears to ex- 
tend 3 miles from them in a 8.Westerly direction, with others nearly 2 miles to the west- 
ward of them. On the South side of Pigeon Island, the coral bank, with only 3 or 4 feet 
water on it, projects about 4 a cable’s length, then the water deepens fast to 3, 5, and 10 
fathoms. [From the East end of this island, a reef and sand, partly above water, stretches 
out 4 mile, deepening to 5 and 6 fathoms about 1 or 13 mile from the island. And farther 
to the eastward, about 3 to 5 miles from Pigeon Island, there is a bank of coral and sand 
about 3 miles in extent, with various depths on it from 8 to 14 or 15 fathoms. This bank 
affords anchorage to ships stopping tide, or during the night, for there is thought to be no - 
less than 6 or 7 fathoms water on it, and these depths are generally found on the West part, 
near the reef that projects from Pigeon Island. 

The narrow channel betwixt Augusta and Pigeon Island, has 30 fathoms water in the 
middle of it, when in a direct line between them; and from 20 to 10 fathoins in the wes- 
tern part, about a mile from Augusta Island. The coral banks bounding it on each side, 
appear to have 24 or 3 fathoms water on them at low tide; consequently, there is depth: 
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sufficient for a small yessel. The sharp coral rock, lining the shores of these islands, render 
them inconvenient for wooding at, the landing being difficult, and the tide ebbs and flows, 
11 or 12 feet perpendicular. 


FOUL ISLAND, situated about 3 leagues to the E.S.Eastward of Pigeon Island, be- rout totana. 
twixt the East end of King William’s Island and the North shore of Battanta, is level and 
small, nearest to the latter, and bounds the proper channel on the South side. This is the 
narrowest part of the strait, for Foul Island ought not to be approached under 3 miles, on 
account of the Vansittart’s Shoal. , 


MANSFIELD ISLAND, bearing nearly East from Foul Island, about 24 or 3 leagues mansieta 
distance, is a white sand bank, covered with a clump of tall trees, situated on the South side others. 
of the strait, upon the edge of the Vansittart’s Shoal. There is another island of similar 
appearance, about a mile inside of Mansfield Island, with some others contiguous to the 


Battanta shore, scarcely discernible in passing. 


VANSITTART’S SHOAL, resembles nearly in shape a right-angled triangle, stretch vanauares 
ing a great way out from the North side of Battanta; Foul Island being situated near the“ 
angular point, distant 24 or 2 miles from the N. W. extremity of the shoal; and @ sand 
banks dry at low water, which lie on the western extremity, bear from Foul Island W. by 
S.i5S., distant about 4 miles. The North side of this extensive shoal, takes an easterly 
direction from its N. Western angle, toward the East end of Battanta, having Mansfield 
Island on its northern edge; and being steep to, all round, it ought not to be too closely 
approached. The True Briton’s boat, had from 40 fathoms near the western edge of the 
shoal, to 20 and 10 fathoms suddenly, then 4 feet upon it, with the 2 sand banks bearing 
fron S.E.45S. to S.E.4E., distant $ a mile, Foul Island E. by N. about 2 or 3 miles, 
West extreme of Battanta W.S. W. 3S., and the West end of Augusta Island N. W. by 
W. From hence, steering about E. by N. on the edge of the shoal m 14 to 4 fathoms, 
she had at the distance of a cable’s length on the same course 39 fathoms, 1 of the sand 
tanks bearing S.4W., the other S. W. by W., Foul Island E. by N.4.N., West end of 
Battanta W.S. W.45S., the East end of Augusta and West end of Pigeon Islands in 2 
N.W.3W. With Mansfield and Foul Islands in 1, had suddenly from 37 to 4 fathoms, 
then 3 feet: with Foul Island bearing E. 4S. distant 14 or 2 miles, and Augusta Island 
W.N.W., she had from 21 fathoms, suddenly to 3 and 2 feet on the edge of the shoal. 

About 3 or 34 leagues S. W. from Foul Island,. and near the S. Western extremity of the 
Vansittart’s Shoal, there is a bay farmed on the Battanta shore, with a fresh water river, 
bearing nearly South from Pigeon Island. Here, wood and water may be got, but as 
some habitations adjoin, boats should be on their guard, for these islands are inhabited part- 
ly by Papuas from the coast of New Guinea, whe are in a-savage state. About a mile off 
the entrance of this river, there are soundings trom 20 to 30 fathoms, decreasing to 17 and 
18 fathoms on a bank farther out, about 2 or 24 miles North from it. | 

_ There is a small bay about 4 miles to the westward of the fresh water river, having some Fret water 
islands in it covered with mangroves, where the landing is very difficult: soundings gene- 
rally of deep water, extend along this N. Western side of Battanta, to the distance of about 
2 leagues from the shore. , | 

Exclusive of Vansittart’s Shoal, ‘and those projecting from Augusta and Pigeon Islands, ~~ 
there appear to be several detached coral patches in Dampier’s Strait, only 1 or 2 of which 
are known to be dangerous, and they have generally deep water contiguous to them. 


AUGUSTA SHOAL, bearing from Augusta Island W. by S. distant 2 leagues, is B Anzusta 
small patch of coral on which the Princess Augusta had 4 fathoms; but there seems to be~””” 
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several shoal spots near this situation, having too little water on them for large ships, con- 
sequently, ought to be avoided. The Buccleugh, struck on 1 of them on the 26th of 
August, 1797, whilst in stays; having perceived the water discoloured, the helm was put 
down, and the ship immediately struck, but came round, then fell into 17 fathoms water. 
At this time, Augusta Island bore E. by N:3N., Pigeon Island E. by N., and the West 
point of Battanta about S. by W.4 W. The Woodtord got into danger, at a greater dis- 
tance westward of Augusta Island, on the Ist. of September, 1797: she struck, and lost way 
for a few minutes, had 4 fathoms rocks by the lead; but as no discoloured water was seen 
a-head, she continued to stand S$. W. with the wind at S.S.E., and having run about 2 
cable's length, struck again, and had 6 fathoms rocks in the chains. The helm being then 
put down, the ship came round, stood East under a press of sail for about 10 or 15 minutes, 
and seeing the appearance of shoal water on the lee bow, tacked to the S.W., and deepened 
gradually from 25 fathoms to 40 fathoms no ground. ‘The attention of all on board having 
been directed to the safety of the ship, no bearings were taken until this time, Augusta Island 
then bore E..N. E. 4 N. distant about 6 leagues, Pigeon Island E. N. E. just in sight from 
the poop, body of King William’s Island N.E. by E., Fisher’s Island 8.3 W. 5 or 6 
leagues, Cape Mabo S.4E., and the chain of low islands from N.W. by N. to W.#S. 
Although, unfortunately, the true situation of these rocky patches cannot be ascertained by 
this description taken from the Woodford’s Journal, they probably bear about W. by S. or 
W. by 8.458. from Augusta Island, distant 5 or 6 leagues. These dangers are avoided by 
keeping within 3 leagues of the N.W. side of Battanta, until Augusta and Pigeon Islands 
bear well to the northward. 


OTHER SHOAL PATCHES, project from Augusta Island to the 8.Westward, the 
outermost of which is about 4 a cable’s length in extent, having 4% fathoms coral rock in the 
centre, deepening to 10 and 20 fathoms toward the edges. Foul Island bears from it E. 
by 5S.45S., the East part of Pigeon Island E.N. E. LN, and the body of Augusta Island 
N. by E. 3 E. distant 24 or 3 miles. 

The soundings to the eastward of Pigeon Island, deepen fast from thence toward the 
N. W. edge of the Vansittart’s Shoal, and are very irregular, with deep holes in some parts. 
The Glatton anchored in 40 fathoms rocky bottom, with Foul Island bearing S. E. 4 or 5 
miles, Hump Island N.N.E., the West part of Battanta W. by S., and in tending with her 
head to the northward, no ground could be obtained with 140 fathoms of line. 

From the bank of anchorage eastward of Pigeon Island, the water also deepens fast to the 
North, toward the East end of King William’s Island, there being no ground 90 fathoms 
about a mile off it. . 

To the northward of King William’s Island, there are dangerous shoals, some of them 
sand banks even with the water’s edge; and 2 considerable villages on the Waygeeooe shore 
adjacent, are fronted by a coral shoal steep to, rendering the approach to them unsafe. 
These villages lie to the N.N. Eastward of Hump Island, on the West side of the mouth 
of a large strait, full of islands, which separates Gamen from Waygeeooe. ‘The inhabitants 
of these villages sometiines come off in their canoes to ships passing, bringing with them 
coarse matts, bows and arrows, birds of paradise, with a few pumpkins, which they will ex- 
change for white cloth; but they seem very poor, possessing no articles of consequence. 


THE WAYGEFOOE SHORE. betwixt King William’s Island and Point Pigot, 
ought not to be too closely approached, for there appear to be some shoals nearit. The 
Grosvenor, on the 9th of February, 1763, discerned shoal water, and the boat found 
9 feet rocks and sand upon it, with no soundings at 60 fathoms close to. After tacking, 
the body of the rocks were seen from the masthead bearing N. E. 3 N., distant about 3 
miles, Waygeeooe from E. by N. 3 N. to W.45. about 3 leagues distant, a small island 
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off it E. by N., the South end of King William’s Island W. by S.48., and the East end 
of Battanta S. by W. | 

If you intend to proceed through Dampier’s Strait, haul up near the Boo Islands, and 40,1 from 

ass on the North side of Pulo Popa if the wind incline at N. W., in order to lead round 
Fisher's Island into the entrance of the strait, without losing time. If, however, night is 
approaching, it may be advisable to pass on the South side of Pulo Popa, and after round- 
ing its eastern extremity, haul up N. E. or N.E. by N. for Dampier’s Strait ; because, 
the current sets generally S. E. or southward, which makes the passage to the northward of toward pam 
Pulo Popa preferable, when circumstances are favorable; but care must be taken to give a" 
birth to the chain of low islands situated to the N. W. and W. N. W. of Cape Mabo, about 

8 leagues distant; for thcre may be dangers in their vicinity, exclusive of the shoal patches 

to the eastward, between them and Augusta Island. They are all avoided, by borrowing 

toward the western shore of Battanta, which is bold, and is the safe side of the channel to 
preserve. | | 

When Cape Mabo is brought to bear South, keep within 3 leagues of Battanta, and do 
not bring Pigeon Island to the eastward of E.N.E. or E.N.E.4/N., by which means 
Augusta Shoal, and the dther patches bordering the North side of the channel, will be avoid- 
ed; for they seem to extend in a direction about W. by S. or W. by S. 3S. from Augusta 
Island about 6 leagues, or nearly to the chain of low islands. 

Having passed about 3 or 4 leagues to the N. E. of Fisher’s Island, soundings will be got 
along the shore of Battanta, which extend across to the North side of the channel in some 
places, and to Augusta and Pigeon Islands ; but the soundings are generally irregular, from 
70 to 35 fathoms, except where they decrease near to, or on the edge of some of the shoal 
patches contiguous to the North side of the channel. As the bottom is generally foul, itis ~~ 
prudent to use a light anchor, if obliged to stop tide; because, several ships have been 
obliged to leave their anchors behind, on account of them hooking the rocks. 

When the West part of Battanta is approached, keep within 3 leagues of it in steering to {Mira 

the N. Eastward, with Augusta Island bearing about N. E. by E.; or if Mansfield Island is 
discernible, and kept on with the South end of Foul Island, you will pass clear to the south- 
ward of the shoal patches which border the North side of the channel. Having brought 
Augusta Island to bear N. by E. about 4 or 5 miles distant, haul more to the northward, 
to give a birth to the western part, and N. W. angle of Vansittart’s Shoal, by passing at a 
convenient distance of 2 or 3 miles, on the South side of Pigeon Island. Betwixt this is- 
Jand and Vansittart’s Shoal, is the narrowest part of the strait, being 24 or 3 leagues wide ; 
and to avoid the edge of the shoal, which is steep to, Foul. Island ought not to be ap- 
proached under 4 miles distance, when it bears between East and 8.8. E. When this is- 
Jand is brought to bear S. by E or South, there are no more soundings: but in steering to 
the eastward, keep considerably to the northward of a direct line joining Foul Island and 
Mansfield Island, for that line passes over the North part of Vansittart’s Shoal. 


BANK OF SHOAL SOUNDINGS, from 6 or 7, to 12 or 14 fathoms, extending 4 
or 5 miles to the eastward of Pigeon Island, is very convenient for anchoring upon occa- 
sionally to stop tide, or during the night, the bottom consisting of sand and gravel in some 
places; and on its eastern extremity, where the water deepens, the ground becomes soft. 
To the S. E. and southward of Pigeon Island, there are soundings of 12 to 15 fathoms coral 
rock, on some patches; the bottom in general throughout the strait, is rocky, affording very 
bad anchorage, except in a few parts, it is a little soft, or consisting of sand mixed with 
shells and coral. ‘ : 

. Having passed through the narrow part of the strait, by keeping nearer to Pigeon Island 
than to Foul Island, when the former bears W. by S., steer a direct course about E. by N. 
or E. by N.3.N. for Point Pigot. Several small islands will be discerned near the shore to Point 
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of Waygeeooe, and some inlets or bays, which ought not to be approached too close ; for 
the wc seen by the Grosvenor seems to lie at a considerable distance from that shore, and 
there may be others contiguous to the caast, not yet explored. Point Pigot ought to be 
passed pretty close, in going out of the strait, to prevent being driven close te the coast of 
New Guinea by the northerly swell, that generally prevails outside ; but care must be taken 
to give a birth to the Buccleugh’s Shoal. 


Geo. ate of ~~ POINT PIGOT, the 5S. E. extremity of Waygeeooe, in lat. 0° 21'S., lon. 131° 18’ E. 
by our chronometers from Batavia, and I made it the same by lunar observations,* is mode- 
rately elevated, having 2 little islands covered with the trees, fronting it at a small distance 
to the southward. The channel betwixt this point and the coast of New Guinea, is about 8 
leagues wide, and the 3 different routes, by Dampier’s, Pitt’s, and Revenge’s Straits, are 
here united into 1, leading out into the Pacific Ocean. Ships bound out, take their de- 
parture from Point Pigot, and when approaching these straits, they generally endeavour to 
fall in with this point. “The variation off it in 1793, was 13° Easterly. 


THE TIDES, in Dampier’s Strait, which rise from 10 to 12 féet perpendicularly on the 
springs, run frequently strong, but are very irregular. Toward the western entrance of this 
‘Tides or eur strait, betwixt Pulo Popa and Cape Mabo, there is frequently a current setting to the south- 


rents, in 


Danpier's ward during the N. W. monsvon, from September to April; but subject to deviations, from 

its vicinity. winds or other secondary causes. In the same place, there is generally a N. W. or Nor- 
therly current, during the Southerly or S. E. monsoon; although at times, there 1s little or 
no current. , 

At the eastern entrance of the strait, betwixt Point Pigot and New Guinea, there appears 
to be a tide running about 12 hours each way; but the ebb that sets out to the eastward, is 
generally strongest in both monsoons, and has been experienced sometimes in the southerly 
monsoon, to run out 2 or 3 days together, only slacking a little when the flood ought to set 
to the westward. 

Although these easterly tides or currents, are frequently found to set out betwixt Point 
Pigot and New Guinea, during the S. E. monsoon, this is not always the case; for strong 
N. W. currents, sometimes sweep along the North coast of Waygeeooe, whereby several 
ships, in March and April, have been drifted between that coast and the Yow! Islands, 
when baffled by light airs of wind. Others, steering to fall in with Point Pigot, in July or 

August, have been carried to the northward of the Yowl Islands, and Asia’s Islands, by a 
strong N. W. current. . . 

In the narrow part of Dampier’s Strait, bounded by Foul Island and Vansittart’s Shoal 
to the 8. Eastward, and by Augusta and Pigeon Islands to the N. W., the tides seem to be 
very irregular in both monsoons, and run with great velocity about the full and change of 
moon. During the strenyth of the N. W. monsoon, in December, January, and February, 
the tide to the eastward generally prevails, in duration and velocity. In this season, the ebb 
sometimes runs to. the E. N. Eastward 6 or 8 hours together, or even longer, from 4 to 5 
knots, when strongest in the springs: at other times, it only runs 4 or 5 hours in that direc- 
tion, from 1 to 3 knots during neap tides. The flood runs to the S. Westward, seldom 
above 3 or 4 hours; and in this season it is generally weak. 

In this part of the strait, during the strength of the southerly monsoon, from May to Sep- 
tember, the flood sets: through to the westward, frequently 8 or 10 hours together. At 


* This longitude of Point Pigot is probably within 1 or 2 miles of the truth, as Captain Torin of the Coutts, 
Captain Seton of the Hclen, and Mr. Stone of the Asia, all agree in making it in lon. 131° 18 E. by chrono- 
meters; Mr. Brown, made it in lon. 131°19'E. by chronometer from Canton, and Captain Williams made it 
In 131° 17’ E, by the same means. 
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first, it runs about W.S. W., gradually increasing in strength, changing to S. W. or S. W. by 
S., when strongest; the greatest velocity being about 5 miles per hour, or rather more at 
times, on high spring tides; and about 4 miles during the neaps.. After running strong to 
the S. W. for a few hours, it abates gradually in strength until it changes and sets to the 
eastward, from 3 to 5 hours, but seldom strong. The ebb tide, setting through the narrow 
part of the strait betwixt E. N. E. and N.E., 1s seldom strong, or of long continuance, in 
this season ; for it often runs only about 1 mile per hour, appearing as a slack between the 
returns of the strong S. Westerly tide: but at times, the tide to the eastward has been ex- 
pericuced to run for an hour or two, at the rate of 4 knots, even in this season; and both 
tides, run strongest near the edves of the reefs. On the day of full moon, in July, we found 
the tide begin tu set to the S. Westward at 7 P. M., which continued strong until midnight, 
the moon being then on the meridian ; after midnight, it gradually abated in strength, and at 
day-lizht there was no tide. | 


PITT’S STRAIT, callet SAGEWYN by the: Dutch, is bounded on the North side, by "***™* 
the Island battanta ; aud on the South side, by the North coast of Salawatty, and the group 
of small islands stretching from thence to the adjacent coast of New Guinea. The West 
entrance b. ars about E. by N. 4 N. from the S. E. point of Pulo Popa, distant 18 or 19 
leagues; and the length of the strait, from the West point of Salawatty until clear of the 
reef off the East point ot Battanta, is about 13 or 14 leagues: the greatest breadth is about 
7 or 8 miles, and the narrowest part only 4 or 5 miles from side to side. 

The siiore of Salawatty is mostly steep to, and except in some places where rocks line the 
Battauta shore to the distance of nearly a 3 mile, it is also bold to approach. But the high 
land on each side, subject this strait to frequent calms, and the rapid tides in it being at- 
tended with strong eddies, ships are thereby rendered ungovernable, and sometimes they are 
drifted back and forward through the strait, or against its shores. The preference, is there- 
fore, now, justly given to Dampier’s Strait, where in the narrowest part, there is anchorage; 
nor ought Pitt’s Strait to be adopted unless in a case of the greatest necessity. he adopted. 

About 2 leavues to the eastward of Cape Mabo, there is said to be a reef near the sou- 
thern shore of Battanta. The Ponsbourne got water in a small bay farther to the eastward, 
where she anchored in 45 fathoms dark sand, about 3 a mile off shore; the watering place Watern 
in the bay then bearing N. 8° W., West extreme of the bay W. 6° S. distant 4 a mile, East natant. 
point of the bay E. 3° N. with the eastern extremity of the island shut in behind it, West 
end of Salawatty S. 35° E., and the westernmost of the isles outside of it S. 5° E. 

Inside of this strait, there is no anchorage on the Battanta side until near its eastern ex- 
tremity, except too close to the shore for large ships ; and a ledge of rocks projects out about 
a i mile in some places, with 16 or 20 fathoms close to, and the next cast upon it from 6 
to 8 feet. 


REGEWIN, or ROGEWYN ISLAND, situated near the southern shore in the Rew 
West entrance of the strait, is small, and sometimes called Passage Island. There is a 
bank of soundings to the eastward of it, with anchorage near the Salawatty shore, where 
several ships have remained during the night. ‘The Warwick, at anchor in 30 fathoms upon ,, horace 
this bank, had Rogewyn Island bearing W. 4S., about 6 or 7 miles, open with the point of gixteBe 
Salawatty about a sail’s breadth, a considerable village to the eastward, and a fine fresh Shere 104 
water river about # of a mile to the westward of the anchorage, with 3 small streams ad- 
joining. Betwixt it and the village, 25 fathoms water are found about 4 a mile from 
the shore. , 

The Lord Holland anchored farther to the eastward, in 58 fathoms fine gravel and small 
shells, about 4 mile off shore, and 24 miles inside of the 3d point ‘of Salawatty, counting 
from the East end of the strait: Jackson’s Island was then on with the eastern extreme of 
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Salawatty bearing E.4° N., extreme of New Guinea E. 20° N., and Battanta from N. 32° 
E. to West. The Cutter, a little farther to the westward, got 40 fathoms, decreasing re- 
gularly to 8 or 7 fathoms close to the rocky shore; and the officer found a stream of good 
water, convenient for watering a ship. Farther to the eastward, the Salawatty shore be- 
comes very steep ; and Jackson's Island is of considerable height, at some views resembling 
a spoon, and is situated near the N. E. point of Salawatty, at the entrance of the strait, in 
coming from the eastward. On the 9th of July, 1813, the Volunteer anchored in 33 fa- 
thoms, to the East of Regewin Island, and carried a hawser to the trees to steady the 
ship, which was slipped at the turn of the tide, to prevent the ship from swinging on shore. 
The Volunteer, also anchored on the 7th of July, in 27 fathoms fine black sand, with 
Jackson’s or Lipel Island bearing N. W. distant # of a mile. Between the 4th and 5th 
points of Salawatty counting from Jackson’s Island, there is a bay about 14 mile deep, with 
soundings of 32 fathoms within the line of the 2 heads which form it; and not less than 30 
fathoms sandy bottom within 3 a mile of the bottom of the bay. Captain Waterman, of 
the Volunteer, while sounding this bay, saw several places like runs of fresh water on the 
shore, and although the tide was running 4 miles per hour outside, he perceived neither tide 
or eddies within the heads of the bay ; but the ship was carried close to the 5th point by the 
- tide, and brought up about 20 feet clear of the rocks which project from that point. 

There is a deep bay on the South side of Battanta, near the East end of the strait, with 
an island in its entrance ; and close to the East part of this island, stands a rock, with some 
bushes on it, where a ship may anchor occasionally, with the rock bearing about North dis- 
tant 1 mile. There seems to be a considerable passage to the castward of the island, 
leading into the bay, which may probably form a good harbour, and there appears to be a 
town at the bottom of it. The Glatton anchored near this place in 38 fathoms fine brown 
sand, the North end of Jackson’s Island bearing E. by S. 3. S., eastern extreme of Salawatty 
E.S. E.- Easterly, West point of Regewyn Island W.S. W., southernmost point of Battanta 
W. by S. 4 S., easternmost point of Battanta N. by E. 4 E., off the Battanta shore 2 miles. 
' Betwixt the East end of Battanta and the first point to the westward, there is a bay filled 
with small islands; and a bank of soundings extends froin thence about 33 leagues to the 
eastward, with overfalls and generally rocky bottom on it, the water decpening fast on its 
southern part, but the North side of it 1s dangerous. 


BATTANTA REEF, or ROCKY SHOAL, extending nearly 3 leagues East from the 
East end of Battanta, forms the northern side of the bank of soundings mentioned above, 
and it is composed of patches of rocks having only 3 and 34 fathoms on some of them. 
The Pigot, when aground on 1 of these patches, had Jackson's Island bearing S. ? W., eas- 
tern extreme of Battanta West a little southerly, and its western extreme on with Salawatty 
S. W. by W., northern extreme of New Guinea East northerly, off Battanta about 2 
leagues. The Glatton in 6 fathoms rocks, had Jackson’s Island bearing S. bv E. 3 E., 
Battanta from W. # N. to S. W. ? W.,; standing from hence N. E. by E. 14 mile, deepened 
fast to 32 fathoms, Jackson's Island then S_ by E.7 E., Battanta from W.iN. to S. W. 3 W. 
The Thames, after discermng the rocks under her bottom, hauled off, and anchored in 17 fa- 
thoms, but swung into 10 fathoms coral rock, the East point of Battanta bearing W. by N., 
Pitt’s Strait S.W. by W., and Jackson’s Island S.6° E. The boats found the soundings 
very irregular, till they got, 6, 5,4, and 34 fathoms on the rocks about 1 mile West from 
the ship, with 6 and 8 fathoms around them. The Buccleugh, in company with the Thames, 
anchored the same day, on the 14th of February, 1797, in 15 fathoms coral and sand, with 
Jackson’s Island bearing S. 15° E., and the East point of Battanta W. 3 N., off shore about 
4 miles; the boat found only 3 fathoms coral rock, about { of a mile N. by W. from 
the ship. 


The bank of soundings, lining tne South side of Battanta Reef, extends about 3 leagues 
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nearly E. N. E. and W. S. W., or with Jackson’s Island bearing between S. E. and S. by W. 
Although ships may anchor occasionally on its southern part, in from 20 to 30 fathoms to 
stop tide, they ought not to borrow over toward the dangerous spots on its northern side, How % pew 
nor bring the East point of Battanta to bear so far to the westward as W. by N., until they 
lose soundings on the eastern extremity of the bank. The tides being strong, and 
the bottom generally foul, render the anchorage on this bank disagreeable; particularly. in 
the northerly monsoon, when a swell rolls in over it from the N. Eastward. —_ 

Pitt’s Strait ought only to be adopted in a case of particular necessity. The Thames, in Fit’s straie 
company with the fleet, consisting of 6 ships, bound from Europe to China, passed through and dane 
Pitt’s Strait, on the 14th of February, 1797: they entered in the evening with a light west-" 
erly breeze, followed by a calm in the night, and the tide having set almost in every direction 
during the night, some of the ships were drifted out, and into the strait again, before morn- 
ing. About sun-rise, the tide set rapidly to the eastward, with strong eddies, and at 8 A. M. 
it changed, and set with equal violence to the westward: some of the ships at this time, 
were near the Salawatty Shore, in the eastern entrance of the strait, and the swell and tide 
setting toward that shore, the Thames had great difficulty in clearing it, with 3 boats towing 
her head off shore, and a faint breeze from the eastward. The Walmer Castle, when close 
to the Thames, was taken by a strong eddy upon the bow, which set her directly on the 
Salawatty shore, where she had 3 fathoms on 1 side and 30 fathoms on the other. After 
being driven along the steep bank some time, breaking the boughs of the trees with her yards, 
she got clear without damage, with the assistance of a light air that came off the land, and 
the boats of the fleet towing. | ye 

Shortly after, the Canton and Taunton Castle, were drifted about in Pitt’s Strait on the 
23d and 24th of February, 1797, sometimes from 1 end to the other. The Canton was at 
1 time drifted within a cable’s length of the Battanta shore, in 40 fathoms water ; at another. 
time, within 2 cable’s lengths of the Salawatty shore, and had no ground 120 fathoms. 

After getting to the East end of the gtrait, they were drifted out of it again to the westward, 
then proceeded round the West end of Battanta, and passed through Dampier’s Strait. 
Other ships, have at various times, been drifted about in Pitt’s Strait, by the strong eddies,. 
were in danger of getting on the rocks, and after considerable delay, have proceeded through 
Dampier’s Strait. The Volunteer, entered Pitt’s Strait, bound to the westward, on the 7th 
of July, 1813, and after being obliged to anchor twice, in dangerous situations, close to the 
Salawatty shore, where she lay during a squally dark night, and was driven backward and 
forward by the tides when under sail in the day time, got clear out of the strait on the 9th; 
and Capt. Waterman, of that ship observes, “ that nothing will ever induce him to go through 
Pitt’s Strait again.” It, however, sometimes may happen, that a ship entering Pitt’s Strait 
with a steady breeze, and the beginning of a favorable tide, will get speedily through ; but as 
these instances are rare, it should be avoided if possible. 

If obliged to pursue the route through Pitt’s Strait, keep as nearly as possible in mid- Caton to be 
channel, that the eddies may be less liable to drift you close to either shore: be not induced solliog 
by any favorable shift of wind, to approach the shore, but continue to make short tacks in 
the middle of the strait. When Jackson’s Island is seen, steer to pass to the northward of 
it, at not more than 4 or 5 miles distance, to avoid the reef off the East end of Battanta; 
which having cleared, haul to the northward near Point Pigot, because several ships after 
passing out of these straits, have been embarrassed with the coast of New Guinea. 


GALOWA STRAIT, formed betwixt the Island Salawatty and the coast of New Gui- Sr 
nea, is generally called Revenge’s, or Watson’s Strait, because Commodore Watson, in the 
Revenge frigate, went through it in 1764. Lieut. M‘Cluer, went through it with the Pan- 
ther and Endeavour, when surveying the coast of New Guinea in 1790; but it 1s very con- 
tracted in some parts by numerous small islands and shoals, and being out of the direct route 
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of ships proceeding to, or from the Pitt’s Passage, it is properly avoided by merchant ships. 
At the North part of it, a chain of islands stretches from Jackson’s Island, (the nearest to the 
N. E. part of Salawatty) across to Cape Spencer, the opposite point of land on New Guinea. 
There are soundings of various depths through this strait, and amongst the islands in its nor- 
thern entrance, with anchorage in many places; but Jackson’s Island has deep water very 
near it on the North side, and there is said to be some shoals to the southward, with anchor- 
age inside of it, near the Salawatty shore. 

Cape Spencer, called Foul Point by the Dutch, is moderately elevated ; and reefs project 
to the N. Westward from it and the adjoining islands, to the distance of 14 or 2 miles. 


INSTRUCTIONS for SAILING from DAMPIER’S 
STRAIT toward CHINA: COASTS, ISLANDS, 
and DANGERS, adjacent to the PASSAGE. 


SHIPS proceeding out of Dampier’s Strait into the Pacific Ocean, in December and 
January, (when northerly winds are liable to blow in sudden squalls outside, with a heavy 


of Pampler’s swell rolling in upon the coast of New Guinea) ought to be careful to keep well up toward 


Point Pigot, and pass within 2 or 3 miles of the small islands that front it; they ought then 
to haul well up to the N. Eastward if the wind permit, to avoid the coast of New Guinea ; 
but care must be taken to keep the small island off Point Pigot, or that Point itself, to the 
westward of W.30°S. until it or the point is sunk from the deck of a large ship, in order to 
give a birth to. the Buccleugh’s Shoal, described under the head “ Gillolo Passage.”. 

On the 4th of January, 1806, the Mangles, in going out of the strait, passed Point Pigot 
at 5 leagues distance, then encountered severe squalls at N. Westward, witb torrents of rain, 
and intervening calms. The sudden heavy gusts of wind, not permitting them to carry sail 
sufficient to keep the ship close to the wind, she was driven by the heavy swell on the beam, 
within a few miles of high breakers on the coast of New Guinea. : 

Finding they could not clear the coast on either tack, and the ship drifting at the rate of 1 
mile per hour toward the breakers, the anchors were prepared to let go, although not in 
soundings. Fortunately at 5 P.M. on the 6th of January, a steady breeze came at W.N. W., 
with which.a press of sail was carried, steering N. E. by N. during the night; notwithstand- 
ing, in the morning it was perceived, that they had weathered the Islands Middleburgh and 
Amsterdam, not more than 5 or 6 miles. 

The Lord North, was from the 12th to the 17th of December, 1781, from Point Pigot 
until she got clear of the coast of New Guinea; being baffled with northerly winds, much 
rain, and a heavy swell from N. N. Eastward. 


COAST OF NEW GUINEA, from Cape Spencer, stretches about E. N.E. toward 
the Cape of Good Hope, forming a concavity, with some small bays ; and several villages of 
the native Papuas, are interspersed along the shore. The North coast of New Guinea, is 
generally high, but in some places low land fronts the sea: a little way inland, a chain of 
mountains extends parallel to the coast, which is covered with trees, and elevated in some 
places, from 4000 to 5000 feet above the level of the sea. 


THRESHOLD POINT, about 6 leagues to the eastward of Cape Spencer, has a deep 
bay on the East side of it, filled with reefs, which surround a small island, and there is low 
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land at the bottom of the bay ;* the coast betwixt these headlands, being lined by steep rocky 
shoals, ought not to be approached. 

From Threshold Bay eastward, there are soundings from 20 to 60 fathoms in many places, 
within 1 or 2 miles of the shore; but in some parts, reefs project to the distance of 2 or 


3 miles. 


BREBES POINT, or CAPE WILSON, in about lat. 0° 29’ S., and 5 leagues to the cape wi 
S. Westward of Middleburgh Island, has a small bay on the East side, with from 10 to 30 cea eas.” 
fathoms water in it, and reefs on each side of the entrance. Betwixt the reef projecting 
around Cape Wilson, and another reef about a league off shore, there appears to be 12 and 
13 fathoms water, with 30 or 40 fathoms close to the outer reefs. From hence, nearly to 


Middleburgh Island, the coast is steep, having from 60 to 80 fathoms water near the shore. 


AMSTERDAM AND MIDDLEBURGH, are 2 low flat islands surrounded by a reef, ceo. site of 


bearing N. W. and S. E. from each other, distant about a mile. Amsterdam, the outer- Isaed, Mid. 


most, Is in lat. 0° 193’S., lon. 132° 15’ E. by chronometer from Point Pigot, bearing nearly Tua 
West from the Cape of Good Hope, distant about 5 leagues, and from the coast abreast 
about 2 or 24 leagues. The reef projecting from this island is steep to, having 50 fathoms 
water near, and 4 or 5 feet upon it in some places. The Geelvink, found soundings of 8 
and 10 fathoms betwixt the shore and Middleburgh Island, with anchorage to the S.S. W.; 
and to the eastward betwixt it and the Cape of Good Hope, soundings of 15 to 40 fathoms, 
sandy bottom, extend about 3 or 4 miles out from the coast, where a ship might anchor ina 


case of necessity. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, in lat. 0°20’ S., lon. 132°31" E. or 1°13’ E. from Point Gs. st, 
Pigot by chronometer, is a low rugged point of whitish appearance ; and nearly East from it Hore. a: 
4 or 5 leagues, lies Tuft Point, which is sometimes mistaken for the former. This is the 
northernmost part of the coast of New Guinea, and there are soundings near it; but farther 
to the eastward, it becomes steep to, in most places. In the bay, on the East side of Tuft 
Point, there are some shoals ; and another shoal lies about 13 leagues to the eastward, in a 
bay to the westward of the Bee Hive Mount, which is situated near the sea, and resembles 


a bee-hive or hay-stack. 


GEELVINK’SS BAY, about 34 ieagues to the eastward of the Bee Hive, has rocks on Geelvine's 
each side of the entrance, with a small islet on the West side, environed by areef. There” 
are 20 and 25 fathoms water in this bay, where the Geelvink anchored in 1705, and pro- 
cured wood and water, on the western shore, inside: it stretches a considerable way inland, 
where it becomes very narrow, and terminates at a fresh water river; the land on the East 
side of this bay, is low contiguous to the sea. 


FLAT POINT, in about lat. 0°46’ S., lon. 134° 25’ E., bearing from the Cape of Good Geo. site of 
Hope about E. 13°S., distant 39 leagues, forms the western extremity of the great bayon 
the North side of New Guinea, which extends inland about 60 leagues, nearly to the South 
coast; and with M‘Cluer’s Inlet, stretching from the West coast nearly to the western side 
of this great bay, the large island of New Guinea is almost cut into 3 islands. About 5 reat Bay. 
miles inside of Flat Point, Dory Harbour is situated, having 2 islands in the offing, and a 
bank of coral rocks fronting the entrance, with the high mountains of Arfak inland to the 
westward. In the great bay, there are many islands and shoals, with soundings in gencral 


* The Dutch charts of the Geelvink’s voyage, place anchorage to the eastward of the shoals in this bay, oppo- 
site to a high point, where there is fresh water. 
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near its shores, which are intersected by other bays, in several places. The Geelvink cir- 
cumnavigated this spacious bay, and watered at its southern extremity. 


MYSORY, or SCHOUTEN’S ISLAND, bounding the entrance of the Great Bay on 
the East side, is high, about 20 leagues in extent W. N. W. and E.S. E., its northern extre- 
mity being in lat. 0° 37’ S., and its western part, is distant about 20 leagues, nearly East 
from Flat Point. Long Island lies between them, a little inside of the entrance of the bay ; 
and Traitor’s Islands, form a large range, projecting from the S. E. point of Mysory, the 
innermost of which are surrounded by a reef. : 

There isa FIVE FATHOM’S BANK, to the northward of Mysory, extending about 34 
miles upon the equator ; with the Island Mysory just in sight from the deck bearing South, 
Capt. Eastwick had soundings of 5 fathoms the least water on this bank, and made its extent 
as stated above. 


JOBIE, is a high island of great extent East and West, with other islands contiguous ; 
these front Mysory and Traitor’s Islands, to the southward, and there is a wide channel be- 
tween them. | 

Capt. Bristow, in a southern whaler, touched at Jobie a few years ago, where he lay about 
14 days, and put a streak of new copper on his ship; during which time, for mere trifles, he 
procured some poultry, plenty of yams, and all sorts of tropical fruits. Nevertheless, it is 
prudent for every ship which may have occasion to stop at any part of the circuitous coasts 
of New Guinea, to be constantly guarded against the perfidy of the natives, who are in a 
state of savage ignorance. | 

There is a passage betwixt the East end of Jobie, and Geelvink’s Point opposite on New 
Guinea, leading into the great bay, which is called the South Passage: a reef projects from 
Geelvink’s Point, but there are regular soundings and good anchorage inside of it, which ex- 
tend from thence, along the whole of the eastern side of this remarkable bay. 

About 24 leagues to the E.N.E. of Mysory, in lat.0° 21'S., lie 2 small isles, which 
Captain Carterct named STEPHEN’S ISLANDS, when he saw them in 1767. 


PROVIDENCE ISLANDS, 2 in number, situated to the N. Westward of Mysory, 
and fronting the North entrance of the great bay, have a channel about 4 or 5 leagues wide 
between them, through which Dampier passed twice. The S. Easternmost called Great 
Providence Island, is largest ; the other being a low sandy isle covered with trees, and sur- 
rounded by rocks. . 

This, called Little Providence, or Danger Island, is situated in lat. 0°11! S., lon. 135° 
12’ E.; a coral shoal projects from it to the southward about 4 a mile, and stretches to the 
N. W. in the form of a half moon, to the distance of 3 or 34 leagues from the island. The 
Cornwallis got on the edge of this shoal with the island bearing 8.S.E., distant 14 mile, 
and tacked when the rocks were seen along side, but there seemed to be about 8 fathoms 
water. The form and extent of the shoal, were clearly discerned from the mast-head, on 
the middle of which, the sea broke; and on its northern extremity, the water appeared like a 
confused strong rippling. The N. Western extremity of this ghoal is in lat. 0° 1’ S., lon. 135° 
8y E.; and to avoid it, ships coming from the eastward, should keep in lat. 0° 10’ to 0° 
20'N. 

These islands are rather out of the track of ships, proceeding to, or coming from China, 
by the eastern passage ; but the islands and dangers now to be described, lie near the common 
route, and are frequently seen. 


ST. DAVID'S, or FREEWILL ISLANDS, (the body) in lat. 0° 55’ N., lon. 134° 214 
E. by mean of 9 ship's chronomcters and lunars, nearly corresponding, form a close group, 
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4.in number, North, South, Fast, and West Islands, with an islet betwixt North and East 
Island. They were seen by the Warwick in 1761, by the Swallow in 1769, and recently by 
several ships. South Island is 3 or 4 miles in length, but it is very narrow in an East and 
West direction, and they all appear as 1 island in some views. They have a level appear- 
ance, are covered with tall cocoa-nut trees, may be seen about 5 leagues from the deck, and 
although small, are well inhabited. These people seem to subsist chietly upon fish and cocva- 
nuts, and will come off in their canoes, to ships that lay by, near the islands. The Mangles, 
on the 8th of January, 1806, passed within 4 a mile of the reef, on the East side of them, 
and found it encircled the group, projecting about a mile from the North and South extremes, 
but not so far to the East and westward ; on the East side of South Island, it projects only 
about a cable’s length, and has no soundings close to. ‘The whole extent of this group is 
from lat. 0° 49! N. to lat. 1° 2’ N., and from lon. 134° 17’ to 134° 30’ E. 

Captain Tate, of the Cumbrian, made the body of the group in lat, 0°55’ N., lon. 134° 
214’ E., corresponding with the mean of 9 ship's observations, and he made the easternmost 
island 3° 10/ E. from the N. E. Yow! Island by chronometer. 


HELEN’S SHOAL, in lat. 2° 50’ N., lon. 131° 404’ E. or 224 miles East of Point Pigot ceo. ste o 
by chronometers, the body or South part, as determined by Captain Seton of the Helen, on ste.” 
the 5th of April, 1794, is probably the same shoal that was seen by Captain Carteret, of 
H. M.S. Swallow, in 1767. From the Asia’s Islands, its southern extremity bears N. by E., 
distant 36 leagues. 

The Ganges, and Canada in company, at midnight on the 10th of September, 1802, got 
close to the West side of this shoal ; and must have inevitably got upon it, had not the moon 
shone bright at the time. In waring round, the Ganges was within twice her length of the 
breakers, and the Canada nearly tailed upon them. They stood off until day light, then 
tacked to the southward with the wind at W.S. W., but finding at 9 A.M. that they could 
not weather the S. W. extremity of the shoal, they bore away along the West side of it to 
the N. Eastward, and found it extend about 15 miles nearly N.E. and S.W., and 1 or 2 
miles in breadth. It is broadest at the southern part, where it stretches about East and 
E. N.E. to a considerable distance, then turning more to the northward, forms a curve, 
with the concave side to the N. Westward, and appears to be steep to. The sea generally 
breaks high upon this dangerous shoal, which consists of rocks under and above water, none 
of them elevated more than 4 or 5 feet from the surface. About 4 miles from the northern 
extremity, there was a dry sand bank, with the appearance of a wreck upon it, when these 
ships passed; and many pieces of drift wood on the shoal, resembled black rocks. This 
shoal, was also seen by Captain Hanson, of the Swedish Company's ship Wasa, on his pas- 
sage to China in 1804, who gave to me a description of it, and made it in lat. 2° 50’ N, 
Jon. 131° 40/ E. by chronometers.* 


LORD NORTH’S ISLAND, is in lat. 3° 22’ N., lon. 131° 20’ E., by mean of G Geo, site of | 
ships lunar observations, but Captain Seton made it 13% miles West from Point Pigot by ane. 
chronometer, which would place it in lon. 131° 44 E.: until it was seen by the ship Lord 
North on the 14th of July, 1782, it seems not to have been known, but it was afterward 
seen by the Raymond, Asia, and Montrose, on the Ist. of January, 1789 ; by Captain Seton 
of the Helen in April, 1794, and it has since been seen by several other ships. It is small, 


low, and woody, about 1 or 14 mile in extent E.S. E. and W. N. W., and seems to have a 


* The Ganges and Canada, made the northern extremity of the shoal in lat. 3° 0'N. lon. 1310 28 E. by 
© (; the Dorsetshire, on the 5th of February, 1812, saw this shoal, and made it in lat. 2° 53’ N. lon. 131° 52° 
FE. by lunar observation, the mean of these would give lon. 131° 403’ E. for the situation of the shoal; agreeing 
with Captain Seton’s chronometers from Point Pigot. 
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reef projecting from the East end, but is otherwise apparently safe to approach, and may be 
seen 4 or 43 leagues from the deck of a large ship: there is a remarkable tree on the centre 
of the island, which is first discernible. and makes like a saii. This small island is inhabit- 
ed, and they have canoes carrying 6 or 8 men, which will sometimes come off to ships 
passing near. 

The Helen’s chronometer made it bear W. 15° N. distant 13 leagues from the southern 
extremity of Helen’s Shoal, and it appears to es about West from the North end of that 
shoal: this ship's longitude of the island 131° 421’ E., is probably nearest the truth; the 
Dorsetshire, in 1812, made it in lat. 3° 2’ N., lon. 131° 10" E. by lunar observations. 


MERIERE, or MARIERE, is in lat. 4° 193’ N. lon. 139° 284’ E. by mean of 10 
ships observations and chronometers, which 1s probably near the truth, as the Asia’s chrono- 
meters in 1805, made it also in lon. 132° 98’ E., measured trom Canton ; and 17 days after, 
she made Point Pigot in lon, 131° 18" E., or 70 miles West of Meriere by 2 chronometers 
agreeing with each other. It was discovered in 1710 by the Spaniards, is about 1} or 2 
miles in extent North and South, and 1 mile or ? of a mile in breadth; it is rather higher 
in the central and southern parts, than at the North end, where there are many cocoanut 
trees. It may be discerned about 4 or 445 leagues from the deck, seems to be clear of dan- 
ger, and has been frequently seen by English ships, on their route to, or from China by the 
eastern passage. ‘The inhabitants seein to subsist chiefly on fish, and they sometimes come 
off to ships in their canoes, having nothing to barter except fishing lines. 


CURRENT ISLAND, or PULO ANNA, in lat. 4° 383’ N., lon. 132° 32’ E. by 
mean of 10 ships observations and chronometers, bearing from Meriere N. 52° W. distant 
103 leagues, appears to be only about § a mile in extent. covered with trees; and although 
very small, and low, it is well inhabited. It may be seen about 4 leagues from the deck, 
and a reef is said to project about a mile from its North and South extremities. This stall 
isle, was seen by the Carnarvon, Warwick, and Princes Augusta, returning from China in 
1761; and it is now, frequently seen by British ships. 


ST. ANDREW ISLANDS, in lat. 5° 20’ N., lon. 132° 16’ E. by mean of 8 ships 
chronometers and observations, or 13 miles East of Current Island by the Asia’s chronome- 
ters, are 2 innumber, bearing from Current Island N. 16° E., distant 144 leagues ;* they are 
small, low, and level, covered with trees, and may be discerned about 4, or 44 leagues from 
the deck. ‘The souther nmost, called Codocopuei, is much larger than the other, * which is 
situated about 14 or 2 miles to the N. N. Eastward, and called Sonrol. They seem to be 
connected, and surrounded by a reef, which is said to project only to a smail distance, and 
is steep to. | 


PELLEW, PEELOO, or PALAOS, consisting of a chain of islands of various sizes, 
completely encircled by reefs, extend near ly N.N.E. and S. S.W. about 29 leagues. The 
islands are not more than 5 leagues wide in any part, but including the great reef that fronts 
the western side of the chain at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues, the extreme breadth in the 
central part is about 10 leagues, converging greatly toward each extremity. 


BAUBELTHOUAP, forming the N.E. part of the chain, is much larger than any of 


* These islands were discovered by the Spaniards in 1710; the Ponsborne saw them in 1769, and made their 
Jat. 5° 22' N. Lieut. M‘Cluer, who resided some years on the Pellew Islands, states, that the inhabitants of 
St. Andrew Islands, go from thence in their canoes to the former islands. 

The St. Johannes Islands, placed formerly in lat. 6° 54° N. about 2° or 23° to the westward of the Pellew 
Islands, appears to have no real existence. 
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the other islands, being about 8 leagues in length; and on its western side, there is a high 
hill, from the summit of which, Lieut. M‘Cluer saw both the extremities of the chain. 

Most of the other islands are rather low, but cultivated, and inhabited. CORROR, si- 
tuated close to the southward of Baubelthouap, is interspersed with many villages; here, 
Abba Thulle resided some years ago, whose authority was acknowledged by the inhabitants 
of the other islands)§ URUKTHAPEL, is the most considerable isiand to the southward, 
and ERAKONG lies close to the southward of it. Fronting the high bluff East point of 
Urukthapel, there is a large opening in the reef, with anchorage and good soundings, in about. 
lat. 7° 16’ N., having a small channel to the N. W. with 7 and 8 fathoms, through the mid- 
dle of the reef inside, betwixt that island and Corror. When within the opening of the outer corror. 
reef, another branch of the channel stretches along the East side of Corror to the N. E. 
- where there is good shelter inside of the reef; and this channel, leads round the East and 
North sides of Corror, to the western point of the island, with soundings in it from 10 to 25 
fathoms. 


ERAKONG HARBOUR, situated on the East side of the island of this name, is shel- Erskoag 
tered by the outer reet, the entrance to it being in lat. 7° 13’ to 14’ N., through an opening 
of the reef to the southward of that mentioned above; and having soundings of 7 to 10 fa- 
thoms at the entrance, deepening a little inside. 

There is another small channel of 8 and 9 fathoms, in lat. 7° 8’ N., leading from the 
S. E. close round the North side of the first small island to the southward of Erakong. A 
ship might probably in a case of necessity, with a northerly wind, proceed into Corror, or 
Erakong Harbour, where she would be well supplied with refreshments by the hospitable in- 
habitants; but the survey of these islands made in 1793 -—4, is not sufficiently explicit to 
afford proper directions for sailing into the harbours, and it would be imprudent to approach 
them with a S. E. or easterly wind, when the reefs become alee shore. ‘There is 1 or @ 
channels through the great reef on the West side of the islands, navigable for small vessels ; 
but large ships ought not to approach them on this side. 


PILLILEW, situated about 3 leagues to the S. W. of Erakong, is a fertile and well punew. 
cultivated island, about 2$ leagues in length, having a range of small isles stretching to the 
North, and to the N. E. betwixt it and Erakong. 

The great reef is dry in many places at low water, and begins at the S. W. point of Pilli- 
lew, extending nearly North about 12 leagues, and then converges to the N. E., toward the 
northern extremity of the islands. Qn the eastern side of the chain, the reef seldom projects 
above 4 or 5 miles from the shore. 


ANGOUR, the S.Westernmost Island, is low, about 3 or 4 miles in length N. E. ANd Angonr, of 
S.W., having apparently a safe channel about 4 miles wide, betwixt it and the South point” 
of Pillilew; but these islands are steep to, without soundings. Lieut. M‘Cluer, places a 
rocky bank of 10 fathoms, about 14 mile West from the 5.W. point of Angour. The 
Mangles passed within 3 miles of it in 1806, and observed a reef projecting about 4 a mile 
from the low sandy point. In the same year, the Anna returning from China, made a tack 
or two with a westerly wind to weather the point; and in passing it at the distance of 1 
mile, no reef could be perceived, although the surf was beating high against the shore. 

When a ship is 3 or 4 miles off the West side of Angour, with an easterly wind, a N. by E. 7 salt trom 
course will carry her clear off the western verge of the great reef, if there be no lateral cur- othward. 
rent. Amongst the islands, there are regular tides setting East and West, except when 
strong winds counteract them, and produce a current; the rise of the tide is from 6 to 8 
feet at full and change of the moon. ) 
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The S.W. end of Angour, or southern limit of the Pellew Islands, is in lat. 6° 532’ N., 
lon. 134° 21! E. by mean of 11 ships observations and chronometers. 

The East point of the large Island Baubelthouap, forming the eastern limit of the chain, 
is in lat. 7°41! N., lon. 134° 55’ E. The northern limit, consists of a group of 4 small low: 
isles, about 6 leagues distant from the North end of Baubelthouap; and KYANGLE, the 
northernmost and largest of these isles, is in lat. 8° 84’ N., lon. 134° 50’ E. by lunar observa- 
tions, corresponding with its relative position from the S. W. extremity of the chain, as 
shewn by Lieut. M‘Cleur’s Survey. 

The N. Westernmost danger, 1s a large reef partly dry, in lat. 8° 18’ N., distant about 4 
leagues to the N. W. of Kyangle. The Kyangle Group is surrounded by a reef, betwixt 
which and Kossall, which is a large dry reef to the southward, there is a channel about 2 
miles wide, with irregular soundings of 40 to 10 fathoms, over the coral bank. Betwixt the 
South end of Kossoll Reef, and that projecting from the North end of Baubelthouap, there 
is another channel in lat. 7° 56’ N., with irregular soundings on the coral bank, from 10 to 
30 fathoms ; and a patch of high breakers on the western edge of the bank, about 2 leagues 
to the westward of Kossoll. It would not, however, be prudent to proceed through any of 
these channels in a large ship, until they are better examined. 


MATELOTAS, are the westernmost of the extensive chain of islands called Carolina’s, 
which stretch nearly East through the middle of the Pacific Ocean, chiefly betwixt the pa- 
rallels of lat. 7° to 10° N. These islands bear from the northern extremity of the Pellew 
Chain E. 4° N., distant about 58 leagues, and are sometimes seen by ships which keep far 
to the eastward on their passage to China. 

They are small, low, covered with trees, and the inhabitants come off in their canoes at 
times, to ships passing near, bringing with them cocoanuts, smoked fish, and pieces of cloth 
of their own manufacture. The southernmost island, seems safe to approach on the South 
side: but dangerous shoals stretch from it in a northerly and N. W. direction around the 
other islands, also betwixt it and the 2 northern islands, which are connected and surrounded 
by reefs. With the wind at S. Eastward, Captain Moring, in the Duckingfield- Hall, got 
close to the East side of these Islands, in the night of the 22d of January, 1798, and had 
soundings from 20 to 35 fathoms coral rock. She made 1 or 2 tacks before day-light, 
mostly in soundings of 20 to 30 fathoms, but could not clear the islands, because the tide 
or current set strong to the westward. At 7 A.M. it turned, and set to the eastward with 
strong ripplings ; shortly after, when the southern island bore S. 10° W., and the 2 northern 
islands bore N. 10° E., and W. by S. 4S., the depth decreased suddenly to 11, next cast to 
5 fathoms. She then tacked to the N. N. E. and immediately deepened ; afterward, passed 
over 2 small patches of 5 fathoms, and rounded the southernmost island at 4 past 11 A. M. 
At noon, observed lat. 8° 153’ N., lon. 137° 44’ E. by chronometer, the southernmost island 
bearing North, distant about 4 miles, the other islands N. N. W. and N. 31° W. 

The 2 northern islands bear N. E. # E. and 8S. W. % W. of each other, and are very dan- 
gerous to approach in the night; for a coral reef projects about 2 leagues to the northward 
of the N. E. island, with high breakers on it in some places. The Washington, American 
ship, passed on the East side of this reef and the islands, on the 23d of November, 1804, 
with a strong westerly wind. 

The Althea, bound from China to Bengal, passed also to the eastward of these islands on 
the 20th of July, 1806, having been carried thus far to the eastward by 8S. W. winds and 
and easterly currents: but if the wind permit, it is best to pass to the westward of them. 

By mean of the observations of these ships, and their chronometers, the southernmost is- 
land is in lat. 8° 21’ N., lon. 137° 443’ E., and the N. Easternmost island in lat. 8° 344’ N., 
lon. 137° 443’ E. Admiral Rainier, in H. M.S. Suffolk, passed near these islands on the 
15th of December, 1796, and made the southernmost island in lat. 8° 17’ N., lon. 137° 34’ E. 
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and the N. Easternmost island in lat. 8°35’ N., lon. 137940’ E., by many lunar observa- 
tions corresponding within 1 mile of 2 chronometers. 


YAP, or UNAWB, bearing from the Matelotas Islands N. 19° E. distant 21 leagues, is y,) 
the westernmost /arge island of the Carolina Archipelago. Several ships have fallen in with 
it, when procecding by the.eastern passage to China, although it is situated to the eastward 
of the common tracks a eae 

The south end of this island is very low, rising gradually into hills to the northward, and 
in many parts, it is luxuriant, abounding with cocoanut trees, but not covered with wood. 
When first seen, the hills give it the appearance of 2 or 3 islands; and on a near approach, 
it seems to consist of a group of islands contiguous to each other, the whole encompassed 
by a chain of black rocks. The reef lining the South and western parts, is very dangerous 
to approach in the night, for it extends in a W.S. W. direction from the S. W. end of the 
island about 2 leayues distance, 1s steep to, and very narrow toward its extremity, with some 
of the tops of the black rocks upon it, just appearing above water. 

The Exeter, with the Hawke, and Henry Dundas in company, on the 15th of December, 
1793, saw a fire a-head at 5 A. M. and instantly tacked to the southward. Shortly after, 
at day-light, the Island Yap bore from North to N. E. distant 4 or 5 miles, and breakers 
on the reef N. W. by N. about 3 or 4 miles. The wind being westerly, with squalls and 
rain, they were employed during this and the following day, working round to the westward 
of the island, which they cleared ou the 16th at noon. ‘The Swallow Packet, passed near 
this island on the 18th of March, 1801, and the people which came off in canoes, frequently 
pronounced the word yap. ‘The Halcyon, and Venus, American vessels, bound to Kams- 
chatka, and to the N. W. coast of America, saw the Island Yap bearing North at 4 A. M. 
on the 16th of May, 1792. At day-light, they steered along the S. W. side of the island 
within a 4 and 3 mile of the reef, then hove to, for many canoes that were coming off; some 
of which had 15 or 16 men in them, and were exactly similar to the Flying Proa of the 
Marian Islands. The chief articles brought off by these people, were cocoanuts, hooks, 
and fishing-lines, some flying fish, tarro, pieces of mat-cloth, and spears. They were in 
every respect like the natives of the Pellew Islands, stout and regularly formed, and seemed 
to understand the Pellew Vocabulary. 

The island has a pleasing aspect, being interspersed with many houses, well constructed, in 
the same manner as those of the Pellew Tee and there seems to be a large village to the 
S. Eastward of the reef. By mean of the observations of 6 ships by © » and chronometer, 
the South end of the island is in lat. 9° 303’ N., lon. 138° 8’ E., their longitude corresponding Geo. sie. 
within 2 miles of each other; and its northern extremity is in lat. 9° 40’ N. 4 

By these observations, the body of the island seems to be in lat. 9° 353’ N., lon. 138° 8! 
East, extending nearly North and South about 34 leagues. Some observations of © D 
taken in the Hawke, made it 65 leagues more to the westward; but those of that correct 
navigator, Captain Lestock Wilson of the Exeter, exactly corresponding with others taken in 
the Swallow, are probably nearest the truth. | 

The islands seen by Captain John Hunter, on the 17th of July, 1791, returning from Port tstands seen 
Jackson, in the Waezamheydt, were probably no other than Yap, which he places from lat. Hunter. 
9° 31’ to 9° 37’ N., lon. 137° 32’ E.; but as he passed them at the distance of 7 leagues to 
the eastward, his longitude may be liable to error; particularly as it is uncertain, whether or. oar 
not he got any observations at the time. About 7 leagues N. by E. a little easterly from tothe north 
the islands, the Waezamheydt passed over a narrow coral spit extending nearly North and 
South, on which she had 16 fathoms water, and saw the rocks under the bottom, at that 
time being in lat. 9° 574’ N. : 


MARIAN, or MARIANES ISLANDS, called also Ladrone Islands, are situated tO Marian 
| 3 L " 
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the northward of the Carolina Archipelago, and belong to the Spaniards; they extend in a 
N.N. E. direction forming a chain, nearly from lat. 13° to 21° N., having good channels 

Gum. between some of them. GUAHAN, or GUAM, the southernmost and largest of these 
islands, is about 12 leagues in length N. E. and S. W. having the Port of Apra on the West 
side, formed betwixt a peninsula and a large reef that fronts it to the northward. Umatac 
Bay, at the S. W. part of the island, also affords shelter with the wind between N. and S. E., 
the anchorage being in 10 to 15 fathoms sand, off the mouth of the harbour, with the fort 
bearing about N. E. by E., distant + or $a mile. This bay was surveyed by Admiral Ma- 

Wete sty, lespina, who made the fort in lat. 13°214'N., lon. 144° 193?’ E. of Greenwich, by astrono- 
mical observations. The town is of considerable size, and the Galleons touch here for re- 
freshments, on their passage from Acapulco toward Manilla. This island is moderately 
elevated, lined by reefs to the southward, with the shoal of Antury about 3 or 4 leagues off 
its North end. 


Gevsiteot SAYPAN and TENIAN, situated near each other, betwixt lat. 15° and 153°N., the 

Supers latter being in lat. 15° 0’ N., lon. 145° 47’ E., are of middling height ; and there is a peak on 
Saypan, which is the northernmost of these 2 islands. They have anchorage on their West 
sides ; that of Tenian is in 20 to 35 fathoms, in a small bay near the South end of the island, 
but the bottom is rather foul, and the shore fronted by reefs. The West side of Saypan is 
also lined by a reef, and the Spanish plans, have a reef projecting from the N. W. part of 
the island to the S. W. and southward, until opposite to the North end of Tenian. Betwixt 
the N. W. end of this island and the reef, there is a good channel, with soundings of various 
depths within the reef, and anchorage near the western shore of Saypan. These islands, 
abound with limes, lemons, some cattle; and there is said to be plenty of wild hogs on 
Saypan, which articles are very renovating to the scorbutic crews of ships that touch here. 
English ships, sometimes stop at these islands, on their passage from New South Wales 
toward Canton; although fresh water may be got in Tenian Bay, Saypan seems to be a 

Ceo, site of, better island for refreshments, affording also safer anchorage than the former. Bird Island, 
in lat. 16° 47’ N., lon. 146° 13’ E., is the next island to the northward of Saypan, there being 
a safe channel 28 leagues wide between them. Anatajan lies 7 leagues to the N. Eastward 
of Bird Island, from whence the northern part of the Marian chain of islands are situated 
near each other, and extend about N. by W. to the Islet Pajaros, in lat. 20° 34’ N., lon. 
145° 48/ E. : 

deo.steor . ASSUMPTION ISLAND, in lat. 19°45’ N., lon. 145° 35’ E., is about 3 or 4 miles in 

Ammption length, of moderate height, with cocoanut trees on the West side, where a ship may anchor 

iluds,  n 30 fathoms black sand, about 3 a mile off shore ; but the landing is difficult, and no fresh 
water procurable for the supply of ships. 

The 3 rocky isles called MANGS, bear about N. W. by N. distant 5 leagues from As- 
sumption; and URACAS the northernmost of these islands, is situated a little farther to the 
northward in about lat. 20° 20'N. This group of islands, is sometimes considered as part 
of those which go by the name of Marian Islands, as they are a continuation of the chain. 
‘The Island Alamagan is in about lat. 18°5’N., and forms 1 of the chain, and other islands 
intervene between some of those mentioned above. 


Gee.iteoe SULPHUR ISLAND, im lat. 24° 48’N., lon. 141° 20’ E., is small, with steep perpen- 
iiaod, dicular cliffs fronting the sea, rising in a high peak at the summit, which may be seen 12 
leagues off. It is covered with shrubs and long grass, having a rock close to its West end, 
and a reef projecting about 4 a mile from the N. E. end, with 10 fathoms water within a 


cable’s length of the shore, and 30 fathoms rocky bottom at the distance of 4 a mile. 
This remarkable rock, stands by itself in the middle of the ocean, but other small islands 
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are situated several degrees to the eastward, and others to the northward of it, the situations 
of which are not correctly known. ‘There is said to be 1 or 2 dangers in the space betwixt 
Sulphur Island and the Marian Islands; and from thence, westward to the Bashee Islands, 
there appears to be a reef in lat. 20° 32’ N., lon. 136° 12’ E., seen by Captain Douglas in 
1789, which perhaps may be the same seen by Captain Bishop in 1796, about 14 leagues 
farther to the E.S. Eastward. 


ABREGOES SHOAL, in lat. 20° 59’ N., lon. 136° 38’ E., is said to be a dangerous eerste ef 
reef, seen by Captain Mears on his returning passage from the N. W. coast of America, 8. 
but its real situation has not been satisfactorily ascertamed, and it possibly may be 1 of 
those mentioned above. Captain Bishop, saw also a rock in lat. 25° 22' N., lon. 13290’ E., Gee,tite of 


and Captain Kendrick discovered a low island in lat. 24° 30! N., lon. 133° 36’ E,, about 9-6 
leagues in extent. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN being entered, conformably to the instructions given at the Directions 
the beginning of this section, for ships proceeding out of Dampier’s Strait, every advanta from Dam 
ought to be afterward embraced, to get sufficient easting whilst in a low latitude. The best towara 
track to effect this, is betwixt the parallels of lat. 1°30’ and 3° N., where a S. Easterly cur-"* 
rent will in general be experienced in December and January, which has already been de- 
scribed, in the directions for sailing out by the Gillolo Passage. 

The proper quantity of easting to be made, must depend principally upon the judgment 
of the navigator, according to prevailing circumstances; but as a general rule, it seems ne- 
cessary to get into about lon. 136° E, before the parallel of lat. 3° or 33’ N. are crossed, if 
it be intended to pass to the eastward of the Pellew Islands. In ships which sail indiffer- 
ently, or are in any way disabled, it is advisable to make sufficient easting with the variable 
winds in a low latitude, to be enabled to pass to the eastward of the Pellew Islands, during 
the strength of the N. E. monsoon; but they ought not to run so far East, as to fall in with 
the Matelotas Islands, because spurts of westerly winds, have sometimes been experienced 
there, both in November and December. : 

Ships which sail well, should make the southernmost extremity of the Pellew Islands, and 
proceed along their western sides, or pass within a moderate distance of them; which will 
generally be sufficient to enable them to weather the North end of Luconia, at any period of 
the N. E. monsoon. But as the current in this season sets mostly to the westward, from 10 
to 15 miles daily, in the track betwixt the Pellews and Bashee Islands, with strong N. E. 
winds and a heavy sea, in December, January, and part of February, ships that pass to the 
eastward of the Pellew Islands will be more to windward, and probably reach the Bashee 
Islands with greater facility, than others which pass to the westward of the Pellew Chain. 

In this track, the sea commonly rises, prior to a strong gale at N. E.; but Ty-foongs, 
which are liable to happen near the Head of Luconia, and Formosa, give little or no warning 
of their approach, except by the fall of the mercury in a marine barometer, which is the best 
indicator of these storms; it is, therefore, prudent for ships passing between the Pellew Is- 
lands and the coast of China, to be always in a proper state to encounter severe weather. 
From December to May, storms are seldom experienced ; but in October, November, and 
December, also in June and July, many ships have been dismasted in the vicinity of the Ba- 
buyan, or Bashee Islands; and some have foundered with their crews, to the eastward of 
Luconia. Ifa ship should happen to be disabled to the eastward of this island, and unable 
to weather its northern extremity, she may pass to the westward through the Embocadero 
and strait of Manilla, then proceed along the West coast of Luconia to the northward as far 
-as Cape Bajadore. 

If proceeding from Dampier’s Strait late in the season, you have no occasion to make so 
much easting as at an earlier period: late in February, and in March, you may pass to the 
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westward of the Pellew Islands with safety, the violence of the N. E. monsoon being then 
on the decline, and the winds generally veer to E. N. Eastward. Having reached the lati- 
tude of the North end of Luconia, you may pass through the channel between the Babuyans 
and Bashee Islands, or through any of the safe channcls amongst these islands, as circum- 
stances require. But if early in the season, and the wind hang at N. astward, you may pass 
round to the northward of the Bashee Islands, on either side of the supposed Cumbrian’s Reef, 
then haul up near the South end of Formosa, betwixt it and the Vele Rete Rocks, when 
the weather is settled, in the day time. By adopting this track, you will be well to wind- 
ward on opening the West side of Formosa, where the winds frequently draw through from 
the northward, between it and the coast of China; whilst they are prevailing from the 
N. Eastward outside of the islands. During the night, or with unfavorable weather, when 
this track cannot be pursued with safety, it will be prudent to give a good birth to the Cum- 
_brian’s Reef and Vele Rete Rocks, by borrowing toward the North Bashee Islands. And by 
whatever channel, you may have passed from the Pacific Ocean into the China Sea, endea- 
vour to fall in with Pedro Branco, or the coast of China near it, attending to the lead in the 
night, and then proceed through the Lema Channel, into the entrance of Canton River. 
The light northerly, and baffling airs, with constant S. E. or southerly currents, which 
are generally experienced after leaving Dampier’s Strait, render the progress to the eastward 
very slow; and afterward, it is frequently tedious getting to the northward as far as the 
Pellew Islands, because light N. E. winds and a southerly swell, prevail greatly about the 
southern limit of the N. E. monsoon. When the latitude of the southernmost of the Pellew 
Islands is approached, the N. E. winds generally set in steady, and the current changes and 
sets to the westward; but sometimes, the regular N.E. monsoon is not experienced until 
clear to the northward of those islands. Whilst making easting in a low latitude, a good look 
out 1s requisite, because there probably may extst, some undiscovered dangers.” 


DIRECTIONS for SAILING from CHINA, outside of the 
 PHILLIPINE ISLANDS, and through the PITTS 
PASSAGE, into the OCEAN. 


THE DIRECT PASSAGE, from China to Malacca Strait, may sometimes be per- 


from formed by a fast sailing ship, against the S. W. monsoon; but it probably should not be at- 


tempted unless under particular circumstances, and only in ships bound to Bengal, or to the 
eastern side of that bay; for vessels are liable to strain, and injure their sails and rigging 
greatly, in beating down the China Sea, and they may in general expect to experience a te- 
dious passage. 

- Ships departing from China, late in April or in May, have frequently adopted the route 
on the West side of the Philippine Islands, particularly when easterly winds prevailed at the 
time of their departure, because these winds were unfavorable for passing out into the ocean, 
between Formosa and Luconia; nevertheless, the Outer Passage seems preferable after the 
middle of May, being more certain than the other, and ought to be pursued by ships bound 


to Europe, or to the western part of Hindoostan ; particularly, if they do not sail well, when 
close hauled to the wind. 


* The Minerva fell in with an immense quantity of rock-weed, bamboos, ard pieces of wood, in lat. 20 30’ N., 
lon, 135° E., which they thought, might have been drifted from some shoal or small isle, in that neighbourhood. 
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Departing from Canton River, late in May, June, or July, a ship ought to proceed by the To proceed 
outer track, to the eastward of the Philippine Islands, and through the Pitt’s Passage ; where ern Passaze; 
she will probably meet with less embarrassment than by any other route, and may generally 
expect better winds, and more settled weather. August is rather late for returning by an 
eastern passage, a ship leaving Canton River at this time, may adopt the route along the 
coast of Cochin-china and Cambodia; but unless she be a fast sailer, it will be better not to 
depart before September, for little advantage can accrue from sailing so early.* 

If the wind is at South or S. Westward, and the route on the East side of the Philippine 
Islands to be followed, a ship ought to go out through the Lema Channel, then haul well to 
the southward, in order to lead out into the Pacific Ocean without tacking ; because, the wind 
frequently veers to S. E., with strong northerly currents adjacent to the islands situated be- 
tween Formosa and Luconia. : 

The channel betwixt the Babuyan and Bashee Islands, should be adopted if the wind per- 
init, because it is clear of hidden danger, and farther to windward than the North channel 
between Formosa and the Bashees; besides, the latter is rendered unpleasant during thick 
weather, or in the night, by the Vele Rete Rocks, and the supposed Cumbrian’s Reef. 


HAVING entered the PACIFIC OCEAN, the winds will in general be found variable, through ts 
chiefly at S. Westward, and a current setting to the N. E. or eastward at times, about 8 or ocess. 
10 miles per day. An S. Easterly course should be steered, to get a good offing from Cape 
Engano and the coast of Luconia, for the wind draws from South and S. Eastward in the 
vicinity of that coast, with a strong current setting along it to the northward in this season, 
whereby several ships keeping near the land in June and July, have greatly prolonged their 
passage. Care is also requisite, not to get too far to the eastward, by tacking occasionally 
with the favorable shifts of wind, in order to keep in the fair track. Some ships have been 
carried by the S.S. W. winds, as far out as the Matelotas Islands, but you ought not to pass 
outside of the Pellew Islands if it can be avoided. 

In proceeding to the southward, the faz track is, to steer for the St. Andrew Islands, and 
pass to the eastward of these, Current Island, Meriere, Lord North’s Island, and the Helen’s 
Shoal. If an easterly current is experienced, it will generally be weak, until the parallel of 
the South end of the Pellew Islands is approached ; but in lat. 6° or 5° N., a strong set to 
the eastward may be expected in June, July, and August; which from lat 5° to 2°.N., forms 
a belt, often running at the rate of 30, to 60 miles in 24. hours. Strong westerly winds some- 
times carry ships speedily across this belt of current ; but light baffling airs often predomi- 
nate, and then they are liable to be set greatly to the eastward, frequently to lon. 138° E., 
and the Althea was set into lon. 141° E., when in lat.4° N. ‘To prevent loss of time, it is 
prudent to steer a direct course to the S.S. W. or southward, across this current, on purpose 
to get clear of it speedily ; for in lat. 2° to 1° N., the easterly current will be succeeded by 
a westerly set, which in this season generally prevails near the equator. 

This current sets West and W.N. W., from 15 to 30, and sometimes 40 miles in 24 
hours, adjacent to the coast of New Guinea, and near the North side of Waygeeooe; but 
close into the entrance of Dampi€r’s Strait, there is a tide or current frequently running out 
to the eastward. 

Having passed to the eastward of St. Andrew Islands, steer to the southward, keeping in ‘towara 
lon. 1324° to 133° E., if the wind permit; and having reached lat. 1° N., a direct course to- (ue*"* 
ward Point Pigot will be proper, or rather to make the coast of New Guinea a little to the 
eastward of that point, if the passage through Dampier’s Strait is to be chosen. It is, how- 
ever, prudent, not to make the coast of New Guinea far from the entrance of the strait, 


* Particular information, relative to sailing from China at all times of the year, will be found under the title, 
<¢ China Sea,” in the 2d Section ; where instructions have been given for sailing tirough that sea, 


Through the 
Gillolo Pase 
aage, 


and through 
Dainpler’s 
Strait. 


To sail from 
Danipier’s 
Strait, 
throngh the 
Pitts ras 
sage; 
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unless the wind prevail steady from eastward ; because ships are sometimes retarded by west- 
erly breezes, and a current running out betwixt Point Pigot and New Guinea. 


THE GILLOLO PASSAGE, is preferred to Dampier’s Strait by several navigators, 
being wide and clear of danger; for there is seldom any difficulty in getting through it, into 
the Bitt’s Passage, the winds being often variable; and when they prevail from the south- 
ward, a drain of current is frequently found to run through against the wind. If you adopt 
this passage, steer from lat. 2° N., nearly direct for the Asia’s Islands, passing to the north- 
ward of them if the wind permit; or otherwise, betwixt them and the Yow] Islands. You 
may proceed into the Gillolo Passage, on either side of Geby, after passing the outermost 
islands, Eye and Syang; but during unsettled weather, the channel on the West side of Geby 
ought to be adopted, being wider than those to the eastward. In proceeding southward 
through the Gillolo Passage, it is prudent to keep well to the eastward, in case of meeting 
with a westerly current off the South end of Gillolo; and the Pitt’s Passage may be entered 
by the wide channel formed between Pulo Pisang and the Boo Islands, or by that formed 
betwixt Kekik and Pulo Gasses, as circumstances require. 


IF DAMPIER’S STRAIT be chosen, round Point Pigot at 2, 3, or 4 leagues distance, 
as uiay be convenient according to the prevailing wind, then steer about W.4 5S. and W. by 
S. for King William’s Island, keeping it bearing about West or W.3S. There is no danger 
in passing betwixt Point Pigot and New Guinea in the night; and the distance from that 
point being about 12 leagues to the narrow part of the strait, ships which pass round Point 
Pigot in the night, have the chance of getting through the narrowest part of the strait on the 
following day, probably without being obliged to anchor, if the wind or tide be favorable. 
Steering from Point Pigot to the westward in the night, take care not to get to the southward 
near Battanta Shoal, nor.too near the coast of Waygeeooe, for the tides run sometimes strong 
and irregular. When the night is clear, this coast will be visible, and answer as a guide: if 
hae run so far into the strait as to see King William's Island bearing about West, you will 

e in the fair track, and when within 3 leagues of it, steer about S. W. by W. for Pigeon 
Island ; but unless acquainted, and the night be very favorable, it would be imprudent to ap- 
proach the East end of King William’s Island nearer than 3 or 4 leagues, until day-light. If 
a ship be drifted to the southward, into soundings near the shoal off the East end of Battanta, 
she ought instantly to bring up with a light anchor, to wait for day-light; and this will also 
be necessary, if she get upon the bank of anchorage, to the eastward of Pigeon Island. 

In day-light, steering from Point Pigot to the westward, Mansfield Island and the other 
low island near it, will be seen bearing to the S. Westward, and Foul Island will be discerned 
soon after. These islands and the edge of Vansittart’s Shoal, must have a good birth, by 
keeping King William’s Island about West, and steering toward Pigeon Island bearing about 
W. by S. or W. by S.45S., after it is discerned. This island may be passed on the South 
side, at 2 or 3 miles distance, and after Augusta Island is brought to bear North or N. by E., 
you ought to keep within 3 leagues of the Battanta Shore, in proceeding to the 8. Westward, 
to avoid the shoal patches bordering the North side of the channel, to the S. W. and west- 
ward of Augusta Island; observing, not to bring Pigeon Island to the eastward of E. N. E., 
nor Augusta Island to the eastward of E. N. E. 4 N. while they are visible. 

Departing from Dampier’s Strait, work close round the western part of Battanta to Cape 
Mabo, prior to stretching over for Pulo Popa, if you intend to pass on the South side of that 
island ; because, with a S.S. Easterly wind and N. W. current, which frequently prevail be- 
tween them, ships are liable to fall to leeward in crossing. When any dithculty appears in 
weathering Pulo Popa, no time ought to be lost, for the passage along the North side of it 
and the contiguous isles, is safe, and should be immediately adopted : you may pass within 
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2 or 3 miles of the North side of Pulo Popa, and the isles that project from its West end, 
then haul to the S.W. into the Pitt’s Passage, betwixt them and the Boo Islands. 

Having entered the Pitt’s Passage, the mid-channel track may be preserved, inclining a 
little toward the islands which bound it on the South side, in order to counteract any current 
that may sometimes be setting to the northward. . But the currents in the Pitt’s Passage, 
during the S. E. monsoon, are changeable, although generally they run to the westward about 
10 to 25 miles daily. ‘The winds also, vary frequently all round the compass, betwixt the 
large islands which form this passage, by which ships are enabled to proceed either to the 
northward or southward, commonly during both monsoons. 

When a ship has steered from Pulo Popa to the westward, and reached the opening be- 
tween Ceram and Bouro, she may proceed into the ocean by the Ombay Passage, or by 
some of the straits farther to the westward, as circumstances render expedient. 


OMBAY PASSAGE, may be pursued during the 8. E. monsoon, for the wind prevail- and trom 
ing mostly between East and E.S. E. in the Banda Sea, will enable ships which pass be- throngh the 
twixt Manipa and the East end of Bouro, to weather Ombay. Sometimes, a strong south- sage?” 
erly wind blows through the gut between Manipa and Bouro, but there is seldom any lee 
current. Should difficulty be apprehended in getting through between them, you may round 
the West end of Bouro, then haul close to the wind; and even from hence, you will gene- 
rally ve able tu pass to the eastward of Ombay: but a good look out must be kept for St. 
Matthew’s and Velthoen’s Islands, because at times there is a strong westerly current. The 
route into the ocean by the Ombay Passage, has already been mentioned in the sequel of 1 
of the preceding sections, where directions are given for sailing from China to the westward 
of the Philippine Islands, and through the Molucca Passage. Ships from Amboina, steer- 
ing for the Ombay Passage, ought to be careful not to haul too much to the eastward, on 
account of the Turtle and Lucepara Isles, which are dangerous to approach in the night. 

If a ship proceeding through the passage, be in want of water or provisions, she will procure 
supplies, by touching at Dillv, or Batto-Gady, on the North coast of Timor; or at Copang 
Bay, situated at the West end of that island. 2 = 

Although the Ombay Passage is the quickest route from the Pitt’s Passage into the open 
sea, it is not so much frequented as the track by Salayer Straits, and from thence through 
the straits of Allass or Sapy. 

If this route be followed, steer from the N: W. part of Bouro about S.W. for the nore orto tue 
thernmost Token Besseys Island, which bears S. 48° W. from the N. W. end of Bouro, through the 
distant 64 leagues. If the wind blow strong from S. E., and a northwest current be appre- saiayer.. 
hended, steer S. W. 3S. from abreast of the N.W. end of Bouro, to prevent falling to lee- 
ward in crossing ; taking care not to borrow near St. Matthew’s Islands, nor to the eastern 
side of the Token Besseys, during the night. 

When it can be conveniently done, a ship ought to fall in with the northernmost island of 
the Token Besseys in day light, for some ships by steering wide of it in the night, have got 
close to the N.E. part of Bouton; and after some delay, working against a strong S. E. 
wind and northerly current, were obliged to bear away, and proceeded through the strait of 
Bouton. To make certain, therefore, of weathering the South end of Bouton, round the 
northern Token Besseys Island within the distance of 2 or 3 miles, it being steep to, on the 
North and West sides, no danger appearing to extend from it above a mile. Having round- 
ed this island within the distance of a league, you wil] be enabled to pass round the South 
end of Bouton with a leading wind; from thence, steer about W. 4 N. for Middle Island in 
the straits of Salayer, taking care to give a birth to the island Cambyna, when passing it in 
the night. If the North end of Salayer and the adjacent islands are plainly discerned be- 
fore dark, a person well acquainted, might run through betwixt Middle Island and South 
Island, when the night is clear; but it would be imprudent for a stranger to run into these 
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straits in the night, for he might be liable to miss the proper channel, by mistaking one 
island for another. 

From Salayer Straits, if bound to Bengal in the southerly monsoon, steer westward, on 
either side of the Brill Shoal as most convenient, then so as to pass near the Great Solombo; 
from hence, steer to give a proper birth to the shoals off Pulo Mancap, and proceed 
through the Carimata Passage. J*rom hence steer for the North end of Banca, and through 
the straits of Durion, or for the strait of Sincapour, as seems most eligible. The passage 
into Malacca Strait will be speedy by either of these routes, and the latter may be chosen 
by persons unacquainted, observing to fall in with Pulo Panjang, giving a birth to the Dog- 
ger Banks, and passing close round the North side of Bintang, betwixt 1t and Pedro Branco. 
By following this route from Salayer Straits, and through Malacca Strait, a quick passage 
may be expected to Bengal. | , 

If you intend to touch at Batavia, steer from the Great Solombo, along the North coast 
of Java, either to the northward or southward of Lubeck and Carimon Java, as expedient; 
but the strongest breezes will be experienced outside of these islands. After leaving Batavia, 
the route into the open sea, through Sunda Strait, ought to be adopted, whether ships are 
bound to Europe, to the western side of Hindoostan, or Bengal; unless those going to the 
latter place, intend to stop in the strait of Malacca, and in such case, they should pass 
through the straits of Banca and Durion. 


SAPY STRAIT, or ALLASS STRAIT, is mostly chosen, when ships bound to the 
western parts of Hindoostan or to Europe, have adopted the passage through the straits of 
Salayer. If you intend to proceed into the open sea by the strait of Sapy, after passing 
along the West side ot Salaycr and Hog Island, haul up well to the southward, in order to 
counteract a westerly current, which may be expected in crossing: endeavour to fall in with 
the North end of Comodo, then steer for the western channel betwixt Gilibanta and Goo- 
nong-Apee, if in want of water or refreshments ; for the eastern channel betwixt Gilibanta 
and Comodo, is little frequented, although it appears to be safe, and is the most direct, 
when passing to the southward in the S.E. monsoon. 

In steering from the West side of Salayer to the southward, give a birth to the outermost 
of the TONIN ISLANDS, of which, Mamalakjee the westernmost, is situated in lat. 
6° 41’ S., lon. 120° 14’ E. The N. W. Schiedam Island, in lat. 7° 1’S., lon. 120° 28/ E., 
is the S.Westernniost of this group of islands, which extend southward from Salayer, and it 
has a dangerous reef projecting a great way to the W.S. Westward from its S. W. ex- 
tremity. 

Ships steering from Salayer Straits, toward the strait of Allas, have no occasion to bor- 
row near these islands, but they must steer a proper course to avoid the easternmost group 
of the POSTILLIONS, which bounds the West side of the passage. The S. Easternmost 
group of these islands, appears to consist of 6 or 8 low woody islands, the largest in the 
centre, which extend from lat. 6° 45’S., lon. 119° 15’ E. to lat. 6° 55'S. lon. 119° 5’ E., 
measured by chronometer from Bally Town in the strait of Allass. ‘As these islands are 
thought to be fronted, and connected by dangerous reefs, they ought not to be approached 
close, particularly during the mght. : | : 

Having passed the latitude of this group, steer to make Selonda Island, situated in lat. 
8° 8’ S., lon. 117° 44’ E. by chronometers; which being moderately high, and flat on the 
summit, may be discerned when the adjoining land of Sumbawa is obscured by haze. It is 
small, distant about 1 or 14 league from the Sumbawa Shore, and 2 or 3 leagues to the east- 
ward of Pulo Majo. A current will generally be found in this part, setting from 15 to 30 
miles daily to the westward in the S. E. monsoon; and frequently much stronger to the 
eastward, during the opposite monsoon. 
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PULO MAJO, or MAYO, fronting the large bay or gulf on the North coast of Sum- Mo Maje. 
bawa, its North point is in lat. 8° 7'S., lon. 117° 31’ E., and it is pretty high, about 4 
leagues j in extent; the coast of Sumbawa to the eastward of it, is In about lat. 8° 10'S. 

Whien abreast of Pulo Majo about 9 or 10 miles distance, a course W. by S. 3 S. will just 

carry you clear outside of Flat Island, which lies in lat. 8° 9'S., lon. 117° 25" E., bearing Geo. site of 
about W. by N. from the West end of Pulo Majo. Great care is requisite when passing 

here in the night, for several ships have nearly got upon Flat Island before it was percetved ; 

and it must not be rounded at a great distance, on account of the SANDBUY’S SHOALS, 

which are 2 dangerous sand banks, with rocks and coral shoals projecting from them, on 

which the Alexander struck, and was nearly lost in 1806, when steering from Lombock 

Strait to the castward. These banks are in lat. 7° 42’ to 7° 45'°S., lon. 117° 25! to 117° Gee, site ot 
29’ E. by chronometers from Bally Town. The Minerva and Ardassier, steering out of the Shoal 
strait of Allass, made these banks at day light, on the 9th of January, 1809, bearing N. E. 

by E., and E. N. E., in the direct course they were steering. J 

C aptain Wilham Greig , passed in the Minto, to the northward of these shoals, between 
them and the southern iclands of the Paternosters, and saw 1 of them, which was a narrow 
sand extending East and West about 3 or 4 miles. When 23 miles to the northward of it, 
Lombock Peak bore 8S. W.3S., and Tumbora Mountain, or Mount Aron on Sumbawa 
S. E. 3 E., which places the sand bank in lat. 7° 43'S. lon. 117° 194’ E., by its bearing 
from Lombock Peak, or in lon. 117° 133’ E. by its bearing from Mount Aron. 

The Dutch Trigate, Maria Reygersbergen, on the Ist. of-April, 1805, with 15 sail of 
au under her convoy, at 8 A. M. saw a sand bank about 2 or 3 feet above w ater, bearing 

N.4W. about 2 miles distant, at the same time Lombock Peak bore S. 58° W., a high 
mountain, on Sumbawa E. by S., the North point of Pulo Majo S. 59° E. centre of F lat 
Island S. E. 3 S., the eastern of ‘the high mountains on the S. W. part of Sumbawa S. § E., 
off Pulo Majo 4} or 5 leagues. And she made this sand bank in lat. 7° 56'S., lon. 117° 
15 § E. by chronometers from Batavia. 

Exclusive of these dangers mentioned above, there appear to be 2 other sind banks far- 
ther to the eastward, seen by H. M.S. Baracouta on the 19th of September, 1810; she 
was running at a rate of 8 knots, and saw a sand bank bearing W. by N., which she made 
in lat. 7° 5a) , lon. 118° 3’ E,, and shortly after saw another sand bank in lat. 7° 54’ S 
lon. 118° 0! os im < that, if the. Baracouta’s statement is correct, there exist 4 ditferent sand | 
banks between lat. 7° 42'S. and 7° 56'S., lon. 117° 13’ E., to 118° 3! E. 

There is a passage betwixt the West end of Pulo Majo and Flat Island, but ships always 
pass outside of them. ) 

When abreast of Flat Island, steer S.W. by W. for the entrance of Allass Strait, pre- To sait trom 
serving a moderate distance from the range of low islands that lines the N. W. part of Sum- ino the strait 
bawa, which is steep to, until within £ds. of a cable’s length of the reef that skirts some of 
them ; soundings are then got of 60 or 50 fathoms. You may steer along these islands in 
the night if the weather is clear, but after running about 40 or 45 miles 8. W. by W. from 
Flat Island, the narrow part of the strait will be approached, which is only 5 or 6 miles 
wide. The small rocky islands adjacent to the Lombock shore, which bound the West side 
of the channel, ought to be avoided in the night, for reefs project from them on the South 
and East sides. It would therefore, be imprudent, to pass through this narrow part of the 
strait during the night, unless certain of your situation, with clear weather, for the tides or 
currents might drift you near the reefs. Close to these rocky isles and reefs, there are 
soundings, where you may anchor in case of necessity ; and there is a good channel near a 
league wide, betwixt them and the Lombock Shore, with regular soundings of 12 to 16 fa- 
thoms water. . After passing rocky islands, the strait becomes wide: steer then within a 

moderate distance of the Lombock shore, to Bally Road ; or in working, you may occasion- 
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ally stand well over toward the Sumbawa shore: this strait will be more particularly de- 
scribed, in one of the following sections. 


STRAITS to the EASTWARD of JAVA. 


ist. NORTH, AND EASTERN PART OF JAVA: ADJACENT ISLANDS, 
STRAITS OF BALLY, AND LOMBOCK, WITH SAILING 
DIRECTIONS. ) 


NORTH COAST OF JAVA, is fronted by regular soundings, with shoal flats extend- 
ing along it in several places, and some shoal patches lie detached from the shore bank ; but 
in many parts, the coast may be approached to 8, 7, 6, or 5 fathoms, muddy bottom. ‘There 
are many towns and small villages interspersed along the coast, of which CHERIBON, SA- 
MARANG, RAMBANG, &c., are places of considerable trade, the circumjacent country 
being generally fertile, and abounding in grain. . ) 


CARAWANG POINT, in lat. 6° 1'S., forms the N. E. boundary of the Bay of Batavia, 
and if bound from hence to the eastward, steer to pass that point in about 15 fathoms, at 2 
or 3 miles distance, which is bold to approach within 1 or 14 mile. Steer then about E. by 
N. to clear Sedary Shoal, which is extensive, lying 10 miles off Sedary Point, with a small 
channel of 4 and 5 fathoms between it and the point; the least water on it is 3 fathoms, and 
10 fathoms close to, on the outside. SEDARY POINT, in lat. 5° 59’S., lon. 107° 27’ E., 
Is not quite so woody as Carawang Point; with the low land well in sight from the deck, 
you will be sufficiently near the shoal. From the outer edge of Sedary Shoal, the course is 
about E.S. E. tt POINT PAMANOEKAN, in lat. 6° 11’S., lon. 107° 49’ E.; the coast 
may be approached to 8 fathoms, and from 10 to 14 fathoms is a proper track in the night, 
to pass within the WOERDEN CASTLE ROCK, where the ship of this name was lost, 
which lies in the stream of 17 fathoms about 12 or 13 miles N. E. by E.* from Point Pama- 
noekan. Close to its inner edge the depth is 154 fathoms, close to the outer edge 18 fa- 
thoms, and in 20 fathoms a ship will pass outside of it about 3 miles. About 8 or 9 miles 
E. by S. from Point Pamanoekan, and 24 or 3 miles off shore, there is a Three Fathoms 
Bank, in the stream of 64 fathoms. The coast from Sedary to Indramayo Point is low near 
the sea, with some high land in the interior, and may be approached safely to 8 fathoms. 
INDRAMAYO POINT, in lat. 6° 15’S., lon. 108° 20’ E. by chronometers, is of moderate 
height and woody, and from having a river contiguous, it appears like an island: there is 
good anchorage on the West side of this point in the easterly monsoon, in 4 or 5 fathoms. 


PULO RACKIT, in lat. 5°56’ S., lon. 108° 29’ E., fronts Indramayo Point, and lies in 
the stream of 25 fathoms ; it is sometimes called Bumkin’s Island, but this name is generally 
given to the dangerous rocky banks lying to the North and N.N. E. of Pulo Rackit, partly 
above, and partly under water, formed of detached patches of rocks, with deep water of 20 
to 26 fathoms between them. 


BUMKIN’S ISLAND, or OUTER SHOAL, in lat. 5°47’ S., lon. 108°23’ E. by 


chronometers, is formed of white sand in the centre, with black rocks stretching out a great 
* The Dutch charts place it about N. E. from that point, 
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way at each extremity; close to it, the depths are from 23 to 26 fathoms, and 4 miles 
N. N. E. from it there is 30 fathoms blue mud. The Volunteer, in October, 1812, had 22 
fathoms mud, with the shoal bearing from South to 5. W. by W., distant 1$ mile from the 
nearest part; a large proa was lying here, (probably fishing) the crew of which had built a 
hut on the shoal. Between this outer shoal and Pulo Rackit, lies the Middle Patch, or 
Shoal, with soundings of 23 and 24 fathoms around, and between it and them. Upon this 
Middle Patch, the ship Bria de Mer, from Samarang, in October, 1812, got in the night, 
and a few minutes before striking, had 26 fathoms water ; she lay 18 hours on the shoal, and 
got off with the loss of her rudder. : 

If working through the channel between Pulo Rackit and Indramayo Point im the night, 
come no nearer the island than 20 or 21 fathoms, nor under 10 fathoms toward the point. 


CHERIBON MOUNTAIN, in lon. 108° 26’ E., will be discernible when in sight of Cherites 
Indramayo Point, and this point must not be sunk to the northward of W. by N. ifa ship is 
not bound into Cheribon ; for if brought to bear W. N. W. she would get upon the mud bank 
of Cheribon, which should not be approached under 8 or 9 fathoms. 

The anchorage at Cheribon, or Ceribon, is to the N. E. of the fort, in 34 to 5 fathoms, 
and it is sheltered from the N. W. monsoon, by a shoal bank that stretches from the North 
- point of the bay to the eastward. Ships steering for the bay, must keep well to the eastward 
of the point, and round the bank in 6 or 7 fathoms; and having approached the Java 
shore to 53 or 5 fathoms, they ought to haul to the westward for the road. 

From Cheribon to Taygal the coast is low, but inland the country is mountainous, and regu 
TAGGAL MOUNTAIN, situated in about lon. 109° 19’ E., will be seen bearing S. E. by "°°" 
S. when off the bight of Cheribon, and is higher than Cheribon Mountain. If within 4 
leagues of the coast of Taggal, a remarkable crooked hill called Goonong Gaja or Elephant 
Hill, will be seen at the foot of the mountain, considerably to the eastward of ‘Taggal, the 
flagstaff of the latter being in lat. 6° 50’ S., lon. 109° 14 E. The anchorage here, is in 4 to Geo, site 
54 fathoms, with the fort bearing South or S. by E., and it is 9 or 10 leagues to the eastward Fixguat. 
of Cheribon. . | 


TAGGAL ROCK, or CARRANG LASAROOK, in lat. 6° 454’ S. lies to the N. East tegga! Rock. 
ward of Taggal, about 4 miles off shore, in the stream of 9 fathoms, on which the sea some- 
times breaks; at other times it is not visible, for Capt.Owen, in H. M. sloop Baracouta, on 
the 20th of August, 1811, ran against it while keeping a good look out. When the rock 
bore West 4 of a mile, peak of Taggal Mountain bore S.} E., Elephant Hill S. 27° E., next 
high peak East of the Elephant S. 50° E. 

On the 24th of August, working along shore within Carrang Lasarook, Capt. Owen ob- 
served at noon in lat. 6° 48'S. with Taggal Peak S.1°E., Elephant Hill S. 30° E., Taggal 
Flagstaff W.S. W., a village S. 45° E., off shore about 24 miles, when the breakers on Lasa- 
rook were seen from aloft bearing North, about 2 miles distant. 

To pass within this danger, 6 fathoms is a good depth, and not less than 11 fathoms to 
pass it on the outside. = 

From Taggal the coast lies nearly East to Samarang, and should not be approached under ttoogermeer 
14 or 15 fathoms in the night when about 6 leagues to the eastward of Taggal, for nearly” 
fronting Point Pamalang, lies the HOOGERMEER SHOAL, from which the Elephant 
Hill is said to bear 8.5. W. From hence, 14 to 20 fathoms is a good track in the night, 
to avoid a Three Fathoms Shoal said to lie off Roebang in 23 fathoms water, or 9 or 10 
leagues to the eastward of Pamalang Point, and another shoal in 12 fathoms off Kandal, 
more to the eastward; the latter having a channel of 10 to 5 fathoms between it and the 
Java shore. : | 

Between Taggal and Samdrang, the land is high in the interior, and of the most conspi- 
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cuous mountains toward the latter, are the Brothers, 2 remarkable peaked mountains, the 

easternmost being farther inland than the other. ‘To the eastward of these, stands a moun- 

tain by itself called MARBABOE or SAMARANG HILL, bearing S. 3 E. from Samarang 
Seearang. Road and Flagstaff, the latter being in lat. 6° 57/ S., lon. 110° 25’ E. 


SAMARANG BAY, bounded on the East side by the high land of Japara, is situated 
directly South from the island of Carimon Java: the anchorage in 5 or 6 fathoms mud, about 
4 or 5 miles off shore, is in lat. 6° 53’ S., with the Flagstaff of Samarang bearing from South 
toS.S. E., the high land of Japara N. E. by E., and the western extreme of Java West; or 
a small ship may anchor in 443 or 4 fathoms, nearer the shore. “Ships which touch here, 

japara. ‘May procure provision and refreshments ; also at the fort and settlement of Japara, situated 
on the West side of the projecting land, that forms the eastern side of Samarang Bay, and 
stretches a great way to the northward. 

The coast about Samarang, being very low and forming a deep bight, when off it, the high 
land of Japara will be scen bearing about E. by N. appearing like an island, the course from 
Samarang Road to Japara Point being about N.N. E. 


Gen. stteot = MANDALIQUE ISLAND, in lat. 6° 22'5., lon. 110° 54’ E. by chronometers from 
_Isand. Batavia, fronting Mount Mosia, the next to the eastward of the high land of Japara, and 
near the sea, is a small round island about 2 or 3 miles off the projecting part of the coast, 
having 5 fathoms about 14 mile off,.and is bold to approach ; and there is said to be a pas- 
sage with 4 fathoms between it and Japara Point. Do not bring this island to the north- 
ward of W. by N. till 5 leagues past it, to avoid an extensive mud bank, projecting from the 
next point to the eastward. About 9 leagues to the E.S. E. of the latter point, in lat. 6° 
Geowsiteot 35' §., lon. 111° 273’ E., LERANG POINT is situated, having in lat. 6° 41'S. Lassem 
‘ Hill over it; and between these points lie the ports of RAMBANG and LASSEM, near 
the East part of the bay, noted for teak timber, and ship building; with the village Jawana 
at the S.Western part of the bay. 
Geo. siteot Rambang, in lat. 6° 42’ S., lon. 111° 19’ E., has several small isles and shoals on both 
manré sides of the anchorage ; to avoid which, bring the Flagstaff South and run into 4 fathoms. 
From Lerang Point, the coast is clear of all danger eastward to the entrance of Sourabaya, 
and may be approached to 6 or 54 fathoms, or in some places to 43 fathoms. 


Lassem. 


Geo. siteop «=©9.PANKA, or PANCO POINT, in lat. 6° 59’ S., lon. 112° 343’ E. by chronometers from 
Point Pants Batavia, forming the West side of the strait or channel leading into Sourabaya, is low and 
Coat adja Sandy with a temporary flagstaff on it. A little to the westward of it; he 4 little remarkable 
aid hills, 1 called Coffin Hill from its appearance when viewed from the westward, 1 like a 
Button, another like a Hat, and the longest to the westward like a Gunners’ Quoin. 
If you intend to wait for a pilot, to carry your ship into Sourabaya, bring Point Panka to 
bear S. W., and anchor in 5 or 43 fathoms off the Town House of Zidayo, where the pilots 
come from. | 


Geo. ateot = SOURABAY A, in lat. 7° 159’ S., lon. 112° 48" E. by chronometer from Batavia, is a 
“considerable town on the East part of Java, situated at the South end of the Strait of Ma- 
dura, opposite to the S. W. end of the island of this name. Ships going to this place, gene- 
rally require pilots to carrv them through the strait. The anchorage is about 4 a mile to the 
northward of the river that runs through the town, with the flagstaff of the fort bearing S, 2° 
E., and the village of Grisse W.30°N. ‘This place abounds with provisions and retresh- 
ments of various kinds, and the Dutch carry on a considerable trade between it and Batavia, 

and the other ports along the coast. 
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TO SAIL INTO SOURABAYA,* observe that the North entrance of the strait of ‘rosail into 
Madura, formed between the N. W. end of that island and Point Panka, is about 15 miles °°" 
wide, and the channel leading to Sourabaya is close round Point Panka, all the intermediate 
space between it and Madura being occupied by a mud flat, excepting a small channel for 
boats close along the Madura shore. 

Bring Point Panka to bear South till in 5 fathoms, you will then be about 24 or 3 miles 
distant, and near the edge of a rocky spit that projects from the point to the N. E. Keep 
about the same distance, rounding the point in 43 or 5 fathoms, and when abreast of it, 
steer S.S. E. till you get Fort Lodowick to bear S. E. ¢S., then steer direct for the fort, 
and your soundings will be about 3 fathoms at 4 flood. 7 

In running up, go to the westward of the fishing stakes, and round the East point of 
Fort Lodowick at a 4 mile distance. Should you have the wind contrary, after getting Zi- 
dayo House to bear 8. S. W. $ W., never bring Fort Lodowick beyond S. E. toS. E. by S., 
and tack in 4 less 3 fathoms on each bank, till you have brought Zidayo House to bear W. 
by N., then you will quickly deepen: you have deep water rounding the fort, but it shoals 
very quick on the edge of the mud flat. When abreast of the East angle of the fort, steer 
over to the Madura side, to avoid a spit of sand stretching off from the S. E. end of the fort 
nearly a mile; from hence, keep close to the Madura shore, and when you see the fishing | 
stakes, pass to the westward of them. Afterward, you may work from side to side without 
fear, as no other danger appears to exist until you reach the 8. W. point of Madura, off 
which lie the Buffalo Rocks, joined by a sand bank to the point. You may, however, pass 
them within 4 a mile, then steer direct for the shipping, and anchor in 8 or 9 fathoms about 
4 a mile off the mouth of the river. . 


MADURA ISLAND, is of an even appearance, moderately elevated, its N. W. Point ceo. site of 
being in lat. 6°53’ S., lon. 112° 454’ E., the N. E. Point in lat. 6° 53’ S., lon. 113° 58)’ E. """™ 
by chronometers from Batavia ; and the whole of the North coast which extends nearly East 
and West, is bold to approach, with regular soundings of 8 or 10 fathoms within 1 or @ 
miles of the shore, in most places, but the East point opposite to Pondy, has a reef pro- 
jecting from it to a considerable distance. | 7 

At the N. E. part of the island there appears to be a good watering place, as the Phoenix, watering 
on the 12th of February, 1767, anchored there, in 124~fathoms soft ground, with the ex-?"" 
tremes of Madura bearing from S. E. 4S. to W. 4 S., and the watering place W.S. W. 3S. 
distant 4 or 5 miles, which is situated in a sandy bay, at the foot of a hill having the same 
bearing: this sandy bay has some rocks at each extremity, but affords good anchorage, and 
the water is excellent, easily procured, with plenty of firewood close to the sea. On the 
26th of February, she weighed (having remained from the 12th,) and anchored again in 13 
fathoms, Madura bearing from W. 4S. to S. E. 4 E.,. watering place S. # W., nearest shore 
S.W. 4 W. distant 3 miles, Pondy Island S. E. 5 leagues, the southern part of it shut in 
with the East point of Madura. 


PONDY, a small and level island, in lat. 7° 1/S., lon. 114° 4’ E., is distant from the Geo. site of 
N. E. part of Madura about 4 or 5 miles having a safe although narrow passage between fina.” 
them, by keeping the island from 7 to 14 mile distant. At Pondy, plenty of fowls and 
sheep may be procured, with bullocks weighing from 4 to 44 cwt. at 44 dollars each; and 
about a mile off its eastern side, the anchorage is good in 10 or 11 fathoms mud. The 
channel betwixt it and Galion is very safe, about 3 leagues wide, with soundings from 10 to 


24 fathoms. | 


* These directions are by Lieut. Arrow, of the Antelope cruizer, who says, pilots cannot always be procured, 
but by following these directions, any ship not dyawing more than 16 feet water, may safely proceed up to 
Sourabaya, f | 
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To the South of Pondy there are 2 extensive shoals, the northernmost of which was seen 
on with the South end of Galion bearing E. by S. 3 S., then distant from the shoal 2 miles, 
and 4 leagues from Galion ; same time, the other shoal bore §.S. E.  E. about 14 mile, 
Pondy. N. E. by N., and Turtle Island visible from the deck S. W. 3S. The southernmost 
of these 2 shoals is a large sand bank, and when on with the South end of Galton, it bears 
E.38. In July, 1811, H. M.S. Psyche, after passing between Pondy and Madura, least 
water 5 fathoms, passed also to the westward of these shoals at 2 miles distance, then steered 
S. by W., and passed Turtle Island at the distance of 2 miles. 

If bound to Samanap by the channel between Pondy and Madura, keep within 1 or 12 
mile of Pondy to avoid the shoal bank off the latter, then steer S. by W. till abreast of the 
2 shoals which he South of Pondy; with this course, 7 fathoms will be the least water, and 
you will rise Turtle Island about S. by W. 4 W. or S.S. W., which is a small sandy isle 
with trees: when abreast of the shoals, steer a proper course along the South side of South 
East Island, keeping in 4 to 5 fathoms until you see the town of Samanap bearing N. N. W., 
and anchor in 4 fathoms about 4 miles from the town. 


SAMANAP, or ZAMANAP, is a considerable town on the S. E. side of Madura, be- 
longing to the Dutch, where provision and refreshments may be procured, the adjacent 
country abounding with rice, and teak timber for ship building. Here, the Dutch build 
their largest ships for the country trade. 

The channel leading into Samanap Bay, is on the South side of 8. E. Island, having 
Turtle Island at the entrance, which is small, and the large Island Nightingale inside; both 
of these, are on the South side of the common channel. A ship working in, may stand 
toward the islands on the South side to 13 or 14 fathoms, and to 8 or 10 fathoms on the 
opposite side, shoaling gradually toward the entrance of the bay. The anchorage is in 4 or 
5 fathoms mud, with the South point of Samanap Bay bearing W. 13°S., the North point 
N. 23° W., the fort N. 33° W., the outer extreme of S. E. Island East, and Galion E. 4 S., 
off the nearest shore about 24 miles. To the westward of Turtle Island, with it bearing 
East to E. by N., and the East end of S. E. Island N. E. by N., there is a shoal, having on 
it only 2 and 3 feet water. 


GALION, or RESPONDY ISLAND, situated to the S. Eastward of Pondy, is higher 
and of greater extent; both are well cultivated, having a pleasant appearance, and the com- 
mon channel leading to the strait of Bally, is betwixt these islands. There is also a safe 
channel with soundings in it, East of Galion, which is bounded on the eastern side by Great 
Hog Island, and the small adjacent islands: Great Hog Island, lies directly to the eastward 


of Galion, having several small islands to the northward, and the Four Brothers farther to 
the eastward. : 


FOUR BROTHERS, are merely sand banks or sunken islands, lying to the west- 
ward of Kangclang, the N. Easternmost of them being in lat. 7°0'S., lon. 114° 50! E., and 
on the North side of them, at the distance of a cable’s length, the depths are 18 and 20 fa- 
thoms sandy bottom. 


URK ISLAND, in lat.7°15’S., lon. 115° 13’ E., by chronometer from Batavia, is of 
middling height, with a sandy beach around, a small reef at its S. E. part, and a rocky ledge 


projecting 4 mile from its West and W.N. W. point; and from this point, the Four Bro- 
thers are discernible. 


KANGELANG or CANGAYANG ISLAND, is high and of great extent in an East 
and West direction ; the North end is in lat. 6° 53’S., lon. 115° 174’ E., and the South end 
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in lat. 7° 19’S., lon. 115° 254’ E. by the Dutch frigate Maria Reygersbergen’s chronometers 
from Batavia, which ship with her convoy, at anchor under Kangelang, on the 21st of March, 
1805, in 24 fathoms mud, made the observed lat.7°9'S., lon. 115° 193’ E., Urk Island 
bearing S. W. about 10 miles. Between Kangelang and Urk, the anchorage is good over a 
sandy bottom, 25 fathoms close to Urk, 40 to 45 fathoms in mid-channel, and within 3 
cables’ lengths of Kangelang, from 10 to 15 fathoms. 

The above-named frigate, and convoy, from Batavia to Amboina, passed along the North pasaze to 
coast of Java and Madura, then on the North side of the Four Brothers and Urk, between wart of Ka 
them and Kangelang; afterward, along the North coasts of Lombock, Sumbawa, Flores, and *"* 
Wetter. The Dutch ships from Banda, bound to Batavia in June, July, and August, also 
prefer this route to that through the straits of Salayer. 

The Company’s cruizer Antelope, commanded by Lieut. Arrow, bound from Sourabaya ceo. site of 
to Amboina, passed to the South of Kangelang on the 23d of October, 1812, and saw Aqua 
small low islands covered with trees, having no soundings near them, and they appeared to 
be clear of dangers. By noon observation when the S. Easternmost of these islands bore 
East, he made it in lat. 7° 124/ S. and the central island in lat. 7° 11'S. and in lon. 115° 50’ E. 
or 4° 38’ West of Middle Island in Salayer Strait by chronometers ; at the same time, land 
thought to be Kangelang, was seen from the mast-head at a great distance, extending from 
N.E. to N. W. These islands seem to lie far to the eastward of Urk, and at a great dis- 
tance from the S. Eastern part of Kangelang by the above bearings, which would make the 
South coast of the latter, farther to the northward than placed by the Dutch frigate’s obser- 
vations; neither do the Dutch, place any islands far distant from the southern coast of 
Kangelang. 

The channel to the northward of the Four Brothers, and between Urk and the S. W. part 
of Kangelang, appears to be very safe, and frequented by the Dutch, as described above. 

There appears, also, to be a safe channel along the North coast of the latter, and between North cos 
the islands which front its eastern extremity, through which the ship James and Mary passed” "“"""* 
when bound from Borneo to England; the following extract from her journal may perhaps 

be useful, as the coasts of Kangelang are little known to British navigators. 

On the 2d of February, 1722, saw the North coast of Kangelang, and mistook it for Ma- 
dura; at noon the eastern extreme bore S. E. by E. 4 leagues, having shoaled in the night 
suddenly from 42 to 17 fathoms water. 

February 3d, steered along shore E. S. E. and S. E. till 7 P. M. then anchored in 19 fa- 
thoms, the northernmost extreme of the land N. W. by W., a small island to the eastward 
S. E. by E. distant about 2 leagues, and our distance off shore 3 miles. In the morning, 
find by several small islands and sands near us, that this is not Madura, but Kangelang or 
Tanjayang, the easternmost point bearing S. E. 4 E., and 2 small isles near to that seen at 
7 P.M., 1 bearing E. S. E. 4 S., a round sandy isle E. by 5. 4S., a long low island E. by 
S., and a small isle or sand appearing above the surface of the water E.S. E. distant above 
a mile, besides several others more westerly seen yesterday. In a low valley near the sea, 
found several springs of fresh water, from whence we took on board 38 tons by the 7th. watering 
On the 9th, weighed and steered N.N. W. out of the bay, till in 25 fathoms water, but had *” 

5 fathoms ona shoal. With westerly winds, steered along the coast to the eastward, and 
saw a village, the chief of which came on board by invitation ; here we lay 2 days, and got 2 
or 3 Buffalos, some fowls, and a few goats. 

On the 16th, 17th, and 18th, kept the boat sounding a-head, among the islands off the 
East end of Kangelang, where we found a passage between @ islands, which I call Hopewell 
Island, and Passage Island. On the 16th, at 3 P. M. when Hopewell Island bore S.S. E. Islands 
3 leagues, a dry sand was bearing E. N. E. about 4 miles. At 7 P. M. anchored in 8 fa- charset at 
thoms sand and shells, off Passage Island, the East point bearing E. by N. off shore 2 miles, orkangelane. 
and the westernmost part of Hopewell Island W. by N. 4 N, and Lombock high land 
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S.S.E. At 6 A.M., weighed, and had soundings from 5 to 18 fathoms, but the weather 
becoming squally, anchored again. . 

February 17th, at 5 A. M. weighed with the wind at W. N. W., soundings from 19 to 35 
fathoms. At 8 A. M., the East point of Long Island* bore South, distant 3 leagues ; at 
noon, its South point bore W. by N. distant 1 league, no ground 35 fathoms. 

February 18th, at 4 P. M. the East point of Long Island boré N. E. by N., and its West 
point N. N. W., off shore 4 leagues. At 6 P.M., part of Kangelang bore N. W.4N., 
distant 6 leagues, high land of Lombock S. E. by 8., distant about 25 leagues. The wes- 
terly winds continued, which carried us clear through the strait of Lombock on the 20th of 
February. 


‘ 


KALKOON, or TURKY ISLES, have been already mentioned, in the directions given 
for sailing from Batavia to the straits of Salayer. ‘These isles, are low and small, stretching 
nearly from Kangelang, North and N. Eastward, to about lat. 6° 10'S., having dangerous 
coral banks projecting from them far out to the eastward. The fleet from China, under 
convoy of H. M.S. Belliqueux, after passing through Macassar Strait, made these isles on 
the 12th of July, 1801, bearing from N. 58° W. to W. 10°S., some of them Just in sight 
frofh the poop, distant 7 or 8 leagues. Here, they got overfalls from 50 fathoms mud, sud- 
denly to 7 and 5 fathoms coral, and the Belliqueux struck in 42 fathoms by the lead, and 
deepened at 1 cast from 10 to 40 fathoms. At this time, the isles were not visible, but 
from noon observations taken 3 hours previously, she was in lat. 6° 304’ S., lon. 116° 19’ E. 
by mean of 5 ships chronometers, Flastings Island supposed to bear S by E.4E. Near 
the same place, the Dorsetshire saw the rocks under the bottom, and had 4 less 5 fathoms. 


HASTINGS ISLAND, in lat. 6° 56’S., lon. 116° 24’ E.f by mean of the chronometers 
of the fleet mentioned above, is low, and it is the S. Easternmost of the Kangelang group, 
having a yood channel to the eastward, betwixt it and the westernmost of the Great Pater 
Nosters, leading to Lombock, or Allass Straits. From what has been stated, it appears, 


' that the Kalkoon Isles ought not to be approached on the [ast side in large ships,. without 


great caution. Working to the southward with a S. E. wind, and westerly current of 10 or 
14 miles in 24 hours, the fleet had generally soundings from 46 to 58 fathoms on the East 
side of these isles, when some of them were visible from the poop or mast-head. After beating 
2 days, they weathered Hastings Island on the 14th of July, passed to the eastward of it at 


‘5 leagues distance, and anchored at Bally Road, in Allass Strait, on the following day. 


BALLY STRAIT, has been mentioned in volume first of this work, under the head of 
‘“Tslands to the South and S. Eastward of Java, &c.” but it becomes necessary here, to de- 
scribe particularly the dangers in-this strait, and in those adjacent. | 


CAPE SANDANA, or SADANA, in about lat. 7° 49'S., bearing nearly South from 
Galion, is the extremity of the high land that forms the N. E. end of Java, and bounds the 
North entrance of Bally Strait on the West and N.W. sides. Over the point that forms 
the cape, stands a high indented table hill, called Mount Sandana, with each of its extremes 
sloping down, 1 forming the cape, and the other rounding into a bay. Soundings of 40 to 60 
fathoms, extend from Galion Island to this cape, and also to the westward, but none to the 
eastward of the cape. MYNDERS ROCKS, situated about 6 or 7 miles to the north- 


* Called so, by the natives. 

+ Lieut. Arrow, of the Antelope, passed on the South side of this island, on the 24th of October, 1812, and 
made it in lon. 116° 18' E. or 4° 10’ West of Middle Island in Salayer Straits by chronometers. Capt. Bowman, 
passed to the North and eastward of it at 5 leagues distance in the Diana, on the 27th of December, 1812, and 
made it in lat. 6° 53' S,, lon. 116° 14’ E, or 9° 22’ East of Batavia by chronometers. 
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ward of the nearest land of the cape, consist of 3 small sand banks above water, surrounded 
by rocks, with a reef projecting to the S.E., having 60 fathoms within a cable’s length of 
them at the North and East sides. These rocks are on with the centre of Table Hill, bear- 
ing S. by W. 4 W., on with its eastern brow S.#W., and on with the eastern extreme of 
Java bearing S. by E.? E. H.M.S. Psyche, at noon, observed in lat. 7° 41'S., with these 
rocks in sight from the deck bearing E. N. E. 3 N. about 6 or 7 miles, a remarkable hill on 
Java South, Cape Sandana S. E. 7 or 8 miles. There appears to be a shoal projecting 
from Mynder’s rocks to the westward, for the Valentine had Cape Sandana bearing S. by E. 
about 4 leagues distant, when Mynders rocks bore S. E. 345S., about 4 miles. Her boat 
found then 3 fathoms upon the shoal to the westward, with these rocks bearing E.N. E. 
and Cape Sandana S. by E. About midway in a direct line from the easternmost point of 
Cape Sandana toward Gilboang, lies a 2 fathoms bank near 2 miles off the Java shore, with 
20 fathoms water inside of it, and 30 or 35 fathoms near it to the North and southward, 
and the coast is lined by a reef from the point to the entrance of Bally Strait. - 

The narrow part of Bally Strait, begins about 4 leagues to the South of the easternmost to sit into 
point of Cape Sandana, having Gilboang, or Gilboan Island on the West side, which lies $357" “ 
near Water Point on Java, and the S. Eastern side is bounded by the N. W. point of Bally 
and Hart Island contiguous, and a little to the eastward. ‘There is no soundings near the 
reef that projects from Gilboang Islarid to the N. E. and S. W., nor near Hart Island, nor 
~ in the narrow gut that forms the North entrance of the strait which appears. to be only about 
amile wide. Ships, should therefore, endeavour, to keep in mid channel when passing through 
the strait, with the assistance of boats towing a-head if calm; for it is unpleasant, and some- 
times dangerous, to approach the points close, as the tides run 6 knots an hour during the 
springs, with eddies near the points in the narrow part, which are liable to horse you on the 
steep rocky shore of Java. On this account, Bally Strait is nov little frequented, particu- 
larly when ships are coming from the northward; the preference being justly given to the 
straits of Lombock, Allass, or Sapy. 

Fort Utrich, situated in about lat. 8° 16’S.,in a bay on Java, at the southern part of the Fort Utrick 
narrows, affords refreshments and anchorage in 9 or 10 fathoms soft ground, with the fort rae. 
bearing West, about a mile off shore; but care is required to avoid the Deptford Rock, 
which is directly in the fair way in entering the bay from the northward. The Deptford 
grounded on it, December 26th, 1795, in 3 fathoms, igard 23 fathoms on its summit, and 
could perceive several pieces of the coral break off as the ship sallied. It is not more than 
a ship’s breadth in diameter, shelving down suddenly to 6 fathoms, with 10 fathoms water 
within it, and 14 fathoms outside at the distance of a ship’s length. When on the rock, the 
red tiled house or store-house bore W.S. W., the first point to the southward S. ? W., dis- 
tance off shore about 2 miles, in lat. 8° 143’S. To avoid this rock, ships should not bor- 
row under 17 fathoms in coming from the northward, until the fort is brought to bear about 
West, then haul in for the anchorage directly abreast of the fort and village. 

The burning mountain on Bally, is in lat. 8° 24'S. lon. 115 °24' E. by chronometers. —_ Geo. site of 

Balambouang Bay, which stretches South 4 or 5 miles inland on the Java side, nearly in Mountain. 
the middle of the strait, affords also water and refreshments ; for bullocks may be got, and ang aay. 
fresh water in the adjoining river. Inside of the bay, the depths are from 9 to 7 and 6 fa- 
thoms, but ships generally anchor off the entrance, in 10 to 12 fathoms soft ground. Goo- 
nong-Ikan point, which forms the eastern extreme of the bay, is in lat. 8° 23'S., but the - 
Dutch plans make it more to the southward. ee 

It is high water here at 103 hours on full and change of the moon, and the rise of tide is 
6 to 8 feet. From this bay the strait takes a S. E. direction, then southerly, and 1s much 
wider than the northern parts; but the ebb tide generally inclines to set toward the Java 
shore, where there is seldom any safe ary to be found; and the East point of Java 
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being fronted by sunken rocks and breakers, requires a good birth in passing out to the south- 
ward, or in entering the strait from that direction. 

Table Point, the southern extremity of the Island Bally, is in lat. 8° 50’ S., and forms the 
eastern boundary of the South entrance of the strait. The N.E. point of Baliy is in lat. 
8° 18'S. lon. 115° 43' E., by chronometers from Batavia. 


LOMBOCK STRAIT, has been described in volume first of this work, under the head 
of ‘Islands to the South aud S. Eastward of Java, adjacent straits and South coast ;” and 
here, it becomes necessary to add a few remarks for the navigation of this strait. Although 
the tides or currents run strong through the middle of the strait, with eddies and no 
soundings, yet there are a few places of anchorage on each side, where ships might occa- 
sionally stop, and procure refreshments. CARANG ASSEM, on the Bally shore, at the 
western side of the strait, has a small stream of fresh water close to the village, where bul- 
locks, hogs, and poultry may be got, and the contiguous country is cultivated. Captain 
Forrest, anchored here, in 9 fathoms sandy bottom, about 4 a mile off shore, with Bally 
Peak bearing N. by E.; and he experienced very little tide in this anchorage, when it was 
running 3 knots a little way out in the offing. 

The large and deep bay of AMPANNAN, or APPENAM, situated on the Lombock 
side of the strait, nearly opposite to the road of Carang Assem, formed by Tanjong Rum- 
beeah to the northward, is 3 or 4 miles deep, and of considerable extent. H.M.S Psyche 
touched here, on the 3d. of August, 1811, for which place, Mr. George Dawson, an officer 
of that ship, gives the following directions. 

On the South side of a high remarkable bluff cape, terminating to the North and eastward 
a small sugar loaf peaked hill, are situated the villages Sangeegee, Ampannan, and Tanjong 
Carrang, fronting a fine level country, with many small rivers, and abounding with provisions 
of every kind. | 

To know this bay, and to sail into it, when coming from the northward, observe, that on 
with the Peak of Lombock bearing E.35S., there is an island with a hill on its S. E. end, 
which pass at 3 or 4 leagues distance, and steer eastward, not approaching the main under 
6 or 7 miles, until Lombock Peak bears N.E. by E. 4 E., or Bally Peak W.N. W., on 
account of a ledge of rocks that extends from Sangeegee at the North side of the bay, ina 
S.S. E. direction to 2 small islandgggt the opposite side. In the plan of this coast, pub- 
lished by Mr. Dalrymple, 7 fathoms is marked as the least water on this ledge, but our boats 
found only 3 fathoms with Lombock Peak bearing E. by N., and the northern extremity of 
the land N. by W. 4 W.; and the inner verge of the ledge, appears to be about 34 miles 
distant from the shore. . 

Steering in for Ampannan, with Lombock Peak bearing N. E. by E. 4 E., northern ex- 
treme N. by W., and Ampannan River E. by N., with boats sounding a-head, we had 
several casts of 7, 8, and 9 fathoms coral, then deepened again to 18 fathoms sand, and 
shoaled gradually to the shore. We first anchored in 174 fathoms, about 3 miles off Am- 
pannan bearing N.E.4E., Sangeegee Village N.N.E., Tanjong Carrang S.E.45S, 
Lombock Peak E. by N. ? N., extremes of Lombock from N. N. W.4 W. to S. W. by W., 
and Bally Peak W. N.W.; but being too far off for the convenience of watering, weighed 
and anchored again in 144 fathoms fine sand, with the entrance of Ampannan River bearing 
East distant 2 miles, Lombock Peak E. by N. 3 N., and Bally Peak W. by N.3N.; from 
this anchorage, the shoalest part of the ledge bore W. 45., distant 1 mile. 

A ship steering in for the anchorage, should bring Lombock Peak to bear N. E. by E., 
and may then pass with safety over the ledge, and anchor where most convenient. Should 
the Peak be obscured by hazy weather, or the rising sun, the river of Ampannan being re- 
markable (though not the entrance) by an opening in the trees, with huts on both sides, will 
answer as a guide, for this opening kept E. by N. will be a good leading mark. No tide 
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was perceptible in the road, but the descent of the water from the high land runs constantly 
out of the river, and the rise of tide is 7 feet; high water at 8 A.M. on full and change of 
the moon. Qur boats could not enter the river, on account of shoal water and a heavy surf 
on the bar: the landing place is on the beach at the head of the bay, about a 3 mile north- 
ward of the river, where the surf is not so high. 

Water is got from the river about 100 yards from the beach, by rolling the casks across a Fresh water 
neck of land, which is always good, not being affected by the flowing of the tide. The en-"” 
trance of the river is in lat. 8° 32’ 51° S., and lies about N. N.E., taking its rise from the 
high land. Wood is scarce, all the land being cultivated; but provisions are got from the 
Captain Chinaman, at moderate prices, viz. fine bullocks from 300 to 400 1b. at 6 to 8 dol- 
lars; pigs, poultry, swect potatoes, pumpkins, oranges, and other tropical fruits, are pro- provisions 
cured at reasonable prices, and sometimes very cheap, also rice and arrack. A fleet of 10 Mn" 
or 12 ships, might be well supplied with provision and refresliments here, if they can conve- 
niently remain a few days. 

The trade is carried on by proas of 40 to 80 tons burthen, which go and return with the 
monsoons to Java and other parts; the exports are chiefly rice and slaves; the latter, pro- 
cured by war, among the different tribes; and the imports, opium and piece goods. 

The Rajah of this part of the island, resides at Carrang Assem, about 7 miles in the in- 
terior, but Lombock is said to be governed by 3 different chiefs, who can muster 20,000 
fighting men, many of which are trained to matchlocks of their own manufacture ; and the 
pargalimo, or general, stated, that the population of the island exceeded 50,000. The vil- 
lages have wide streets, with brick buildings for the principal inhabitants, encircled by walls 
about 15 feet high; and the other buildings for the inferior ranks, are large huts surrounded 
by a wall; the streets are lined by rows of trees, and these towns or villages have a neat 
appearance. 

There is a high round isle off the N.W. point of Lombock, with 2 low isles a little £0 (eo. site of 
the N. Eastward ; and these isles lie in lat. 8° 13’S., lon. 115° 59’ E. by chronometers. int of 

At a small distance off the S. W. point of Lombock, there is a rock above water, and3 
rocky islets lie near the S. W. point of Banditti Island, with a small isle near,its N.W. 
point, which ought to have a proper birth in passing, by keeping in the middle of the strait. 

The Schilder’s Shoal, said to lie to the northward of Lombock, probably does not exist, al- 
though a good look out is proper, when passing its assigned situation. 

The tides or currents, seem to be irregular in Lombock Strait; those which run to the Tides, or 
northward, greatly prevailing when the winds are southerly, or light and variable. Ships, 
therefore, may often get quickly through the strait to the northward, whilst those bound to 
the southward, are liable to great delay. It has been already mentioned in one of the pre- 
ceding sections, where directions are given for sailing through the Carimata Passage, that the 
Minerva, Brunswick, and Chesterfield, were from the 16th to the 30th of January, 1794, 
beating through Lombock Strait to the southward. Of late years, the preference has gene- 
rally been given to Allass Strait, particularly in ships bound to the southward. 


2d. GREAT PATER NOSTERS; STRAITS OF ALLASS, AND SAPY, WITH 
SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


GREAT PATER NOSTERS, consist of groups or ranges, of mostly low woody 
islands, extending nearly E. N. E. and W.S.W., about 32 or 35 leagues: many of them 
being surrounded by reefs, and having shoal patches of coral stretching out a considerable 
distance to seaward, they are seldom closely approached, consequently very imperfectly Geo. timite 
known. The westernmost islands are situated in about lat. 7° 15’S., lon. 117° E.; Cap- Pater Noster 
3 N ra) siands. 
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tain Greig, of the Minto, made the S. Westernmost island in lat. 7° 39’S., lon. 117° 16’ E. by 
lunar observation : the channel betwixt them and Hastings Island, mentioned in the preceding 
section, is about 12 leagues wide. The southernmost island, is in lat. 7° 34’S., lon. 117° 
30’ E., bearing nearly North from the West end of Pulo Majo, on the North coast of Sum- 
bawa; and directly to the northward of the 2 sand banks described under the article Pulo 
Majo, in the sequel of the last section but one. When Pulo Majo bore from 8.58. W. to 
S. by E.34 E. distant 6 leagues, Selonda Island S.S. E. 2 E., the Ardassier saw the south- 
ernmost island of the Great Pater Nosters bearing N.N.W.4N., distant about 53 or 6 
leagues. 

The easternmost island of the Great Pater Nosters, is situated in about lat. 6° 42’ S., lon. 
118°40’ E., which with the adjoining islands, are surrounded by reefs. When in lat. 7° 38’ 
S., lon. 117°41' E., the Minto saw 1 of the S. Easternmost Pater Nosters, a rocky islet 
bearing N. N. E., distant 5 miles; and the Dutch frigate, Maria Reygersbergen saw 2 of 
them, low and woody, which she made in lat. 7° 36’ S., lon. 117° 55’ E. 


POSTILLIONS, consist of a large range of mostly low islands, extending about 10 
leagues nearly S. E. and N. W., with reefs projecting from several of them to a considerable 
Geo. limits distance. The N. Westernmost Islands of this range situated in lat. 6° 32’ S., lon. 118° 48/ 
Postiition, E., have been mentioned in the section, “‘ Eastern Route to China by the Pitt’s Passage,” 
where directions are given for sailing from Batavia to the Straits of Salayer. Lieut. Arrow, 
in the Antelope, passed on the North side within 7 miles of these islands, on the 29th of 
October, 1812, and saw 4 of them, which were low and woody, lined with sandy beaches, 
apparently clear of danger, and no soundings were got in passing. The N. Westernmost 
island has a small lump in the centre, and this island he made in lat. 6° 32’ N., lon. 118° 
454 E. or 19424’ West from Middle Island in Salayer Straits by chronometers. The 
easternmost limit of these islands, in lat. 6°45’ S., lon. 119° 15’ E. has been described near 
the sequel of 1 of the preceding sections, under the head, ‘“ Directions for Sailing from China 
outside of the Philippine Islands, and through the Pitt’s Passage into the ocean.” 
There is a channel between the Postillions, and the easternmost islands of the Great Pater 
Nosters, through which the Pocock and some other ships have passed, in proceeding from 
the Strait of Macassar to Sapy Strait. With a steady wind, and favorable weather, it ap- 
pears to be safe; but it is not frequented, being imperfectly known, and the islands on each 
side are said to have dangers lining them, without any soundings in the fair channel. 


Aus straite ADLLAS STRAIT, called GILLEESEE by the natives, has been mentioned in Volume 
First of this work, where directions are given for entering it from the seuthward ; but as this 
strait is more frequented than those described in the last section, particular instructions for 
sailing through it; with a brief description of the dangers, may prove useful. 

This strait, formed between the East coast of Lombock, and the West coast of Sumbawa, 
extends nearly N. N. E. and 8S. S. W. about 15 leagues, and is about 5 or 6 miles wide in 
the narrowest part. It is justly preferred to any of the straits East of Java, the tides being 
moderate, with soundings stretching along the Lombock side, whereby ships are enabled to 
anchor when necessary. | : 

Geo. steot The North part of the Island Lombock is high bold land, the extremity projecting out 

ra. into a point of white appearance, in about lat. 8° 11’ S.; and the peak is in lat. 8° 214'S., 
lon. 116° 26’ E., which rises in a pyramidal form to the height of about 8000 feet* above the 
level of the sea, with a large crater at the summit, having formerly been a volcano. The 
coast of Lombock that forms the strait, is low close to the sea, with plantations of cocoa- 
nut trees at the villages. 

At a small distance from the N. E. end of Lombock, the Twins, 2 low woody islands lie 
parallel to it, with apparently a channel for small vessels inside of them: they are joined by 


* By trigonometrical admeasurement, I made it 8,688 feet high. 
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a reef, and a spit projects from the South end of the southernmost island, having 6 or 8 fa- 
thoms on its extremity. 


ROCKY ISLANDS, consist of a group of 3 small isles with a contiguous islet, having reefs Rocky 
and a sand bank projecting from their eastern sides to the distance of 1 or 1} mile; they are 
connected together by rocks, but may be approached within a small distance on the West 
side. Opposite to these, there is a group fronting the Sumbawa shore, called the Ten 
Islands ; the outermost of which, are long, low, and flat, having no soundings at a small 
distance from them. Between these and Rocky Islands, there are soundings of 40 and 50 
fathoms toward the West side of the channel, decreasing near the reefs which front the latter. 

This channel is about 5 or 6 miles wide, and was formerly thought to be the only 1 leading into Adjacent 
the strait from the northward ; but the channel on the West side of Rocky Islands, is equally" 
safe, about 2 or 24 miles wide between the islands and the Lombock shore, with regular 
soundings of 12 to 17 or 18 fathoms; which render it very convenient for anchoring to stop 

tide, during contrary or light winds. 

A ship proceeding to the southward through this channel, ought to keep at least a mile pirections 

from the Lombock shore, after passing between it and Rocky Islands, in order to avoid a sions the 
coral patch of 3 fathoms. It lies a little to the South of the point of land that bears about store. 
W.byS. from the South extremity of Rocky Islands, opposite to a fresh water creek in the 
bight to the southward of that point: near it on the outside, the soundings are irregular from 
7 to 14 fathoms, and there are 10 and 11 fathoms inside, betwixt it and the Lombock shore. 
By hauling too much into the bight, the Surat Castle grounded on this spot on the 4th of 
March, 1796, but with the assistance of a fresh breeze of wind, she soon got clear off. 
Although the channel along the Lombock shore is safe, by keeping about 14 or 2 miles from 
it; there are overfalls in several places, particularly about 3 or 4 miles to the S.S. W. of 
Rocky Islands, the depths are very irregular, from 25 to 10 and 7 fathoms coral rock ; but 
there is thought to be no less than 6} or 7 fathoms water. 


SEGAR, or SEEGARRA, distant about 3 leagues to the S. W. of Rocky Islands, is a segar 
small village at the South part of the bight mentioned above, having a coral bank fronting “ 
it, with good anchorage to the southward near the Segar shore. This place is said to be su- 
perior to Bally Town for procuring water, at all times of the year. Mr. Black, touched here 
for supplies, and was treated in a friendly manner by the natives. 


LOBOAGEE, or BALLY TOWN, where ships generally anchor to procure water and Geo. site of 
refreshments, I made in lat. 8° 424! S., lon. 116° 33’ E., by a series of observationsof ») © * 
corroborated by chronometers, whilst at anchor in the road, in March, 1796, corresponding 
with the observations of several experienced navigators.* The anchorage for large ships is anchorage; 
in 17 or 15 fathoms black sand, about 14 or 2 miles off shore, with Lombock Peak bearing 
N.N.W., the southernmost bluff island on the Sumbawa side of the strait E.S. E., and the . 
next to the northward E.3 N.or E.3.N. These islands are the best guide to know when 
abreast of Bally Town, for being situated behind a tope of cocoa-nut trees, it is not easily 
perceived from the offing. A ship may occasionally anchor in 12 fathoms abreast of the 
river, but she ought not to go under 10 or 11 fathoms. 

The town is situated on the South side of the river, which is fronted by a reef, stretching ,.,, 
along the shore at the distance of 100 fathoms, and the proper channel through it for long 
boats, is nearly opposite to the river’s mouth. Small boats may cross over the reef to the 
southward of the town, in fine weather; but on spring tides, during the southerly monsoon, 
strong sea breezes produce a great surf upon the reef, and then, loaded long boats can only 


_* Capt. Bowman, in the Diana, at anchor in 10} fathoms with the town bearing W.4°S,, distant about 2 
miles, observed in lat. 8° 41'59" S., lon, 116° 34}' E. by chronometers from Batavia. 
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pass through the proper channel when more than 3 flood, or near high water. Here, they 
anchor inside of the reef, at the mouth of the river, and the casks are filled about 100 yards 
from the beach, then floated off to the boats, and taken in. The water is good, but ought 
not to be filled when the tide is high, for it 1s then brackish. Wood may be cut on the 
North side of the river, about 4 a mile up, and floated down the stream to the boats. 

In the northerly monsoon, there is seldom any difficulty in watering at Bally Town ; our 
pinnaces got out of the river loaded at high water, but there is not sufficient depth for long 
boats. During the southerly monsoon, it is often tedious getting water off from the shore ; 
fur strong southerly sea breezes, generally set in at 9 or 10 o'clock in the morning on spring 
tides, and continue to blow right through the strait until late in the afternoon, rendering it 
iinpossible for loaded boats to get off to ships in the road. 

The flood sets to the Nortli and the ebb to the southward, in the road, about 14 to 2 
knots on the springs, high water about 124 hours on full and change of the moon, but nearly 
3 hours sooner upon the shore, and the rise of tide is 10 or 12 feet. ‘Tne stream of tide is 
strongest on the Sumbawa side of the strait, where there are no soundings. 

The chief of Bally Town, makes a demand of 2 muskets as a kind of port dues from ships 
which stop for water and refreshments ; but he will sometimes be contented with articles of 
less value, such as a pair of pistols, and some powder ; fire arms, shot, and coarse cutlery, 
being the articles they prefer. The inhabitants of this place and the other villages,* are 
friendly to English ships, where they procure bullocks at 8 or 10 dollars each, some goats, 
poultry, particularly ducks in great plenty; paddy, rice, pumpkins, sugar-cane, plantains 
and other fruits. 


PEEFJOW VILLAGE, situated 4 or 5 miles to the southward of Bally Town, in the 
bay formed by the S. E. end of Lombock, is satd to be a more convenient place for watering 
than the former ; having a river navigable by boats, where the casks may be filled without 
landing them, and supplies be procured in great plenty. If so convenient, the preference 
should be given to this place; as it is situated in a bay, with regular soundings toward the 
shore, the anchorage must be more sheltered than Bally Road. | 


SUMBAWA COAST, lining the East side of the strait, is all high rugged land close to 
the sea, and the islands fronting it, are steep to. Ships working through the strait, with 
steady breezes, may stand over toward these islands, in order to benefit by the strength of 
the tide; but with light baffling winds, they should keep in soundings near the Lombock side, 
to anchor if necessary, or when the tide is unfavorable. In the southerly monsoon, the wind 
blows generally strong through the strait from the southward during the day, abating in the 
evening, and veering a little off the Lombock shore. In the northerly monsoon it is variable, 
and not so strong; for southerly breezes sometimes prevail at the South entrance of the strait 
in this season, when the wind is blowing from the northward into the North entrance. The 
best time to weigl: from Bally road, when ships are bound to the southward in the southerly 
monsoon, is early in the morning, in order to get clear out with the land breeze, before the 
strong wind begin to blow into the entrance of the strait, about 9 or 10 A. M. 

The low islands lining the N. W. part of Sumbawa, called by the natives Timor-Yung, 


* Captain Clarke, of the True Briton, was informed, that the villages in Allass Strait, and those contiguous, 
are named by the natives as follows, counting from the southward. On the Lombock shore, Palaba, Peejow, 
Loboagee, Seegarra, Lombock, and Soudeeang. The Rajah, called Gastinora Mataran, by the natives, resides 
at Mataran in the interior, near the other side of the island; but his proper name, is said to be Anacaogo. 

The villages on the Sumbawa side, are named Geravee, Tellewang, Satalow, Allass, Laboo, Padee, and 
Sumbawa the chieftown. The inhabitants of these islands have a particular language of their own, and write on 
the leaves of the palm tree, with an iron style. At Bally town, they have several proas, and send 1 annually te 
Malacca or Penang. Both the islands of Lombock and Sumbawa, abound with a hardy breed of small horses. 
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are in lat. 8°21’S., lon. 116° 57’ F. their northern extremity, and there are villages on the Geo. site of 


the islands 


easternmost of them. The True Briton and Royal Charlotte, were drifted close to these contiznons, 
islands, by an easterly current during a calm, on the 13th of September, 1797, and had no part of | 
soundings until within a cable's length of the reef that skirts them. When the True Briton” 

first got ground, 50 fathoms, she anchored with the kedge, and had 30 fathoms under the 

stern, with the nearest part of the reef bearing S. by E., a large 3 cable’s length distant, ex- 

tremes of the low islands from S. by E. 4 E. to W. bv 5S. 35S., eastern extreme of Sumbawa 

East, and Lombock Peak W.48S. The first cast the boat had between the ship and reef was 

95 fathoms, the next 10, then 5 fathoms, and suddenly 3 feet near the reef. A deep bay is shonta be 

formed by these islands, the points of which bear nearly East and West of each other ; but tigue wine. 
the bottom being coral rock, renders this part of the coast unsafe to approach with light airs 

and easterly currents. From the numerous huts seen, there appeared to be a populous village, 

but although the natives seemed friendly and desirous of bartering their poultry, &c. there 


was some reason to think that landing might not be altogether safe. 


SUMBAWA BAY, and TOWN, lie to the eastward of these islands that line the N. W. 
end of Sumbawa, and to the S. Westward of Pulo Majo, or nearly South from Flat Island : 
the bay is large, open to the North and N. W. with reefs projecting from the land on each 
side, and a good harbour stretches inland, between the reefs at the West side of the entrance. 
The soundings decrease quickly from 40 to 20 or 15 fathoms, near the shore at the bottom 
of the bay, or S. Eastern part, where the town and river of Sumbawa are situated in about 
lat. 8° 27’S., lon. 117° 24’ E. The Nonsuch from Bengal, anchored here, in April, 1791, Geo. site of 
but this place is seldom visited by English ships. - Tumbora Mountain, or Mount Aron, lies ”™ 
to the eastward of Sumbawa Bay, in lat. 8° 9’ S., lon. 117° 45’ E. by chronometers from Se. site of 


umbora 


Batavia. Mountain. 


BIEMA, or BIMA BAY, situated near the N. E. end of Sumbawa, stretches to the '™ 5 
southward 7 or 8 leagues into the island, with soundings of 60 or 80 fathoms at the entrance, 
decreasing to 20 and 15 fathoms near the town of Bima, which is built on the eastern shore 
of the bay, and where the Dutch generally have a resident: this place is seldom visited by 
English ships. The bay is bounded at the entrance, by Rugged Point to the East, in lat. 8° 
11’ S., lon. 118° 51" E., and Rocky Point to the westward, in lat. 8° 8’ S., lon. 118° 36’ E. st: 

The Maria Reygersbergen, frigate, on the 6th of April, 1805, anchored in Bima Bay in 
26 fathoms black sand, the East point of the bay bearing N.33° E., the N. W. point W. 
29°N., the Battery W. 25°S., Watering Place W. by S., and observed in lat. 8° 23%’ S., 
lon. 118° 44’ E. from Batavia by chronometers. 

Betwixt Sumbawa Bay and Bima Bay, there is another large and deep bay on the North 
coast of Sumbawa, not trequented by ships. 


SAPY STRAIT, formed betwixt the East end of Sumbawa and the West side of Co- Spy Strait. 
modo, or Rat Island, is considered safe, and has been much frequented by the Company’s 
ships. It is, however, not so convenient nor so spacious as Allass Strait, for the tides are 
more rapid in the narrow part, where some rocky islets separate the strait into different small 
channels. ‘The northern part is divided into 2 principal channels by the Island Gilibanta, 
which is of considerable size, having a peak near the centre, and there are some small islands 
in the eastern channel, betwixt it and Coinodo. Brief directions for approaching this strait 
from southward, have been given in Volume First of this work, but a particular description 
now becomes necessary. -_ 

‘The eastern channel is little frequented, being the leeward side of the strait in the westerly 
monsoon, thought to be destitute of soundings, and Comodo being high steep land, with the 
tide of ebb setting toward its steep rocky coast. The route through, is nevertheless, shorter 
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than that by the other channel to the westward, and appears to be safe: it might be adopted 
occasionally, when ships are not in want of water, and bound out to the southward, durin 


the S. E. monsoon; but in all other cases, the western channel between Gilibanta and Sum- 
bawa, should be chosen. 


GOONONG APEE, or GUNONG-APEE, distant about 3 or 4 miles from the N. E. 
point of Sumbawa called Table Point, and bounding the North entrance of the strait on the 
West side, is high, formed of a large mountain, the summit of which terminates in 2 high 
peaks, 1 to the S. E. the other to the northward. The high sharp lava peak, on the East 
part of the island, generally appears double, and is situated in lat. 8° 11'S., lon. 119° 5’ E. 
by the mean of many good chronometers.* Betwixt this island and Gilibanta, and a con- 
siderable way to the southward, the strait is wide and clear, until it becomes contracted by 


the islands to the eastward of Sapy Bay. There is a safe passage either to the North or 
southward of Goonong Apee. 


SAPY BAY, is bounded on the South side of the entrance, by Middle Island and an ad- 
joining island off its West end, and the long island Sintodo to the eastward. Close to 
the East point of Sintodo, an islet and 2 rocks are situated, called Booroosa Caper by some 
navigators. There are also some rocky islets off the East point of the Island Camara, 
which lie about 5 miles southward of Sintodo, bounding the West side of the entrance of the 
strait in coming from the eastward ; and the opposite side is bounded by the S. W. point of 
Comodo, and its adjoining island. MATACOTE, is a small peaked island about 4 or 5 
miles to the N. E. of Sintodo East point, having several rocks to the northward, called 
sometimes Little Matacote, and others to the westward, called Black Rocks: Matacote is 
in 1 with Goonong Apee Peak bearing N.26° W. The track to the eastward of Matacote 
is followed at times, but the passage to the westward, between the Black Rocks and Boo- 
roosa Caper, is preferable; for, by keeping along the western side of the strait, in coming 
from the northward, a ship is enabled to anchor under Sintodo during the flood tide, from 
whence she can weigh with the first of the ebb, and work out of the strait. And a ship 
coming from the southward, by hauling close round Sintodo, will preserve the weather shore, 
avoid the low rocks, and get sooner into anchorage. 

A coral flat lines the N orth side of Sapy Bay, but the South side is safe to approach; the 
soundings decrease regularly from 26 or 28 fathoms at the entrance, to 17 or 18 fathoms in 
the upper part of the bay, about 4 a mile below rocky island. The bay here, is about 14 
mile wide, where ships may occasionally anchor, and procure supplies of buffalos, goats, 
fowls, sweet potatoes, cocoanuts, &c., from Sapy town, situated by the side of a creek at 
the S. Western extremity of the bay. The natives will barter these articles for fire arms, 
coarse cutlery, red and blue handkerchiefs, and empty bottles; but single ships ought to be 
guarded against any treachery from these people, particularly if they anchor far inside, and 
are not well armed. | 

Ships generally anchor in 24 or 25 fathoms, at the mouth of the bay: the Dorsetshire in 
25 fathoms, had Goonong Apee Peak bearing N. 4 E., Sintodo from E. by S. to S. E. by S., 
Middle Islands S.4 W.to S. W., northern extreme of Sumbawa North, Gilibanta N. E. 
by E. to E. by N. 4 N., and Matacote E. 4 S., observed lat. 8° 2934'S. The Coutts, when 
moored in 28 fathoms, on the 23d of December, 1800, had Lava Peak on Goonong Apee 


* The lon. of Goonong Apee Peak, seems to be well established ; Mr. Brown, chief supercargo to the Com. 
pany, at Canton, made it in lon. 119° 4 E. aud 12° 13’ West of Point Pigot by 3 chronometers, or in lon. 119° 
5'E. Captain Torin, of the Coutts, made it also in 119° 5’ E, by chronometers from St. Pauls and from Point 
Pigot in 1800. Captain Clarke, of the True Briton, in 1796, made it in lon. 119° 6’ East measured from Middle 
Island in Salayer Straits; and other navigators, have made it nearly in the same longitude, by chronometers. 
The Dutch frigate, Maria Reygersbergen’s chronometers, place it in lon. 118° 59’ E. measured from Batavia. 
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bearing N. 23° E., Gilibanta Peak E.25° N., Black Rocks E.4°S., Matacote E.6°S., 
the rock off Sintodo E. 9°S., Middle Island from S. 4° W. to 8. 23° W., Island off it S. 30° 
W., Sapy Bay Point S.49° W., long boats at the watering place in Mango Bay W. 10°S., 
Water Bay Peak W. 18° N., and Water Bay Island N. 22° W. about 13 mile distant. At 
this time, the brook in Mango Bay was found to be very much reduced, to what it was in 
October on a former voyage, and the water brackish till 150 yards from the beach. In 
Water Bay, the spring was nearly as usual. In Rees’ Bay, the supply was scanty, and the 
taste of the water rendered unpleasant by a quantity of tree leaves in the well. -But there 
being a large squadron of ships at this time, in company with the Coutts and Dorsetshire, 
they watered at all these places, and also at a considerable brook, found to the southward of 
Captain Rees’ watering place. : 


REES’ BAY, and BRITANNIA’S BAY, are formed by the projections of the Sum- nee’s ana 
bawa shore, to the northward of Sapy Bay, at either of which, ships may procure wood and my." 
water. The watering place in the cove of Rees’ Bay, bears from Booroosa Caper W. 5°N., 
but the best anchorage is in 20 fathoms mud and sand, with it bearing about E. 2°S., to 
avoid the shoals inside, and along the North side of the bay. The southern part of this bay 
is clear of danger, but there is a bank of 63 fathoms sand and shells at the North part, with 
18 and 19 fathoms mud and sand, all around ; and inside, there is a coral spot, having on it 
only 10 or 11 feet water. | 

The Watering Pond in Britannia’s Bay, bearing from Booroosa Caper W. 29° N., is about 
20 yards from high water mark, and small casks which can be carried by 2 men, are best 
for watering at any of these bays. As the soundings are irregular, with rocky bottom in the 
middle of this bay, a ship intending to water here, should anchor in 25 fathoms, about I - 
mile off its northern point; for a rocky shoal stretches from the southern point of the bay 
nearly to Island Point, with some parts of it almost 2 miles off shore. As the points on 
this part of Sumbawa, have small spits projecting from them, and the bottom being gene- 
rally hard sand to the northward of Island Point, a bower anchor is required to secure a 
ship here in the westerly monsoon. : 

There are no soundings near Gilibanta, the outer verge of the bank where 40 to 50 fa= sounuing.. 
thoms are got, stretches nearly in a direct line from Booroosa Caper to Goonong Apee, de- 
creasing pretty regularly to 20 fathoms in most parts, from 4 to a 4 mile off the Sumbawa 
shore. No soundings are got in the South part of the strait, to the South of Matacote, but 
within 4a cable’s length of it there is 20 fathoms, and 25 fathoms between it and the low 
rocks adjacent, deepening to the northward. 

Hereabout, the bottom is all rocky with overfalls, and rapid tides setting past Matacote 4 rise, 
and 5 knots per hour during the springs, produce strong ripplings resembling breakers, which 
are alarming to strangers, and the eddies may sometimes render ships ungovernable. As the 
low rocks are nearly even with the water’s edge, the track between them and Matacote is 
not so safe as that betwixt the Black Rocks and Booroosa Caper, by keeping near Sintodo, 
and rounding its eastern part about the distance of a mile; for some ships have been drifted 
nearly on the rocks, by the rapid tides.* Although the tides set rapidly through the middle 


* The Northumberland bound to China, rounded Matacote very close with a spring flood and brisk N.W. 
wind, in February, 1783: when the low rocks were seen from the mast-head, she bore up against the tide, and 
with difficulty cleared them about the distance of a cable’s length. Returning from China in September, 1796, 
the Britannia (with a fleet of 10 sail) was passing Matacote about 1 mile to leeward, with a southerly wind and 
strong ebb tide; the helm was then put up, and the wind brought on the quarter, but the ship not stemming the 
tide, and judging by its rapidity that there was a clear channel, she passed betwixt the middle rock and Matacote. 
Two ships of the fleet, passed to the eastward of Matacote, but all the others went between the Black Rocks and 
Booroosa Caper. The Cornwallis, in August, 1796, bound to the southward, found the tide setting very strong 
to the S. E. on her approach to the westernmost rocks; and after tacking within 100 yards of them, she stood 
S. by W. close toarange of breaking water, which extends 23 miles to the southward of the rocks. This seema 


30 
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of the strait, the flood to the northward, and the ebb to the southward, they become mucii 
weaker within the verge of soundings near the N. Eastern part of Sumbawa, and there is 
very little tide in the bays. Itis high water in Britannia’s, and in Water Bay, about 1 hour 
on full and change of the moon, and the rise of tide is said to be 11 or 12 feet. 

and wind. The winds are variable in Sapy Strait, forming a kind of land and sea breezes, those from 
the westward prevailing in the westerly monsoon; and during the opposite season, strong 
breezes blow into the strait from the southward, great part of the day. 

To call Ships bound to the northward, after passing along the western side of Sapy Strait, should 

Sapy strait, DOrrow toward the East side of Goonong Apee, which is bold to approach. If the route 

thence to through Salayer Straits is to be pursued, care must be taken to keep well to windward in 

Sirataee crossing over for Salayer ; because, a strong easterly current generally prevails in the westerly 

“leyers monsoon, when the wind blows with much strength. From this cause, several ships have 
fallen to leeward of the islands fronting the South end of Salayer, at different times, and 
were obliged to pass along the East side of that island; whilst others have steered to the 
eastward on the north side of Flores, which is preferable. 

Ships steering from Salayer’s Straits, toward the Strait of Sapy in the southerly monsoon, 

~~ to endeavour to fall in with the N. E. point of Comodo, situated in about lat. 8° 29’S,, 
and 324 miles East of Goonong Apee Peak by chronometers. 


Mangerye MANGERYE STRAIT, formed between the West end of Flores and the numerous 

“small islands that front the East side of Comodo, is 7 or 8 leagues in length, and not 

frequented ; for the clusters of islands with which it is studded, render it an intricate na- 

vigation. The S.W. point of Flores, situated in about lat. 8° 50'S., forms the eastern 

Aligator Bay. Doundary of this strait in coming from the southward; and Aligator Bay is 4 or 5 miles to 

the N. W. of that point, being only about 4 mile wide, with soundings of 50 fathoms at the 

entrance, decreasing inside to 20 and 15 fathoms, mostly sand and coral. Mr. Dalrymple 

anchored here, in the Cuddalore schooner in 1761, and found fresh water in the cove round 

Manvrove the bluff point that forms the East side of the bay. The cove called Mangrove Harbour, is 

about 14 mile to the northward of Aligator Bay, being a 4 mile wide at the entrance, with 

soundings of 17 to 12 fathoms near the southern shore, decreasing to 7 or 8 fathoms inside. 

Here, it is about 4 of a mile wide, and there is a fresh water stream, at the N. E. extremity. 

Close to the entrance of this cove, lies an islet, contiguous to a Saddle Island; and about 2 

miles outside, West Island is situated, having a peak on it: there 1s a coral shoal of 1 fa- 

thom, inside of this island, with 30 and 40 fathoms water between it and the shore of 
Mangerye. 


3d. DESCRIPTION OF FLORES; ISLANDS, DANGERS, AND STRAITS 
ADJACENT; WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Flores FLORES or MANGERYE, is an extensive island, being about 70 leagues in length 
East and West, and 14 or 15 leagues broad in some parts. From the S. W. point, near 
Aligator Bay and the entrance of Mangerye Strait, the South coast stretches East and E. by 
S. to about lon. 121° 30’ E., which is the southernmost part of the island, and situated in 

Geo tite or lat. 8° 58'S. or 9°0'S. The coast from hence, stretches East a considerable way, and 


coam. then E. by N. and E. N. E. to the Volcano Mountain of Lobetobie, which stands near the 
S. E. point of the island. This coast is steep to, no soundings being found, except in some 


to have been only a strong rippling occasioned by the rapid tide, which they apprehended might be a reef; and 
seeing deep water to the southward, they hauled in for it, worked close round the N. E. point of Sintodo with a 
very strong gale at S. E., and passed the eastern rock off Camara Island, about the distance of a cable’s length. 
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of the bays very near the shore; and there appear to be no dangers projecting far out. 
Tower Island, fronting the coast at a small distance, and situated about 12 leagues to the 
eastward of the S. W. point of Flores, rises almost perpendicularly from the centre in a high 
peak. ‘To the eastward of this island about 15 leagues, there is a high volcano mountain in 
the vicinity of the coast, and a remarkable peak about 8 or 9 leagues to the westward of the 
S. E. extremity of Flores. The channel betwixt Sandalwood Island and the South coast of - 
Flores, is about 10 or 12 leagues wide, and clear of danger. | 


SANDALWOOD ISLAND, or JEENDANA, has been partly described ip volume ceo. ste ot 
first of this work ; but a farther description is necessary, particularly-of the bay near the East ‘isan 
end of the island. The eastern extremity of this island, is in Jat. 10° 0’S., lon. 120° 35’ E, “oo! "ns 
by mean of clronometers and lunar observations taken in the Thames, Buccleugh, Carnatic, 
and Glatton ; and it is thought to be bold and safe to approach in this part. 

The channel formed betwixt its eastern extreme, and New Island, Banjoan, and Savu, is 
wide and clear of danger. , 

The coasts of Sandalwood Island, are generally steep to, and no soundings are got until 
near the shore in some places ; but there is anchorage in the large bay, formed on the N. E. 
side of the island. 


PADEWAWY, or BARINGS BAY, in about lat. 9° 37’S., situated on the N. E. part Ratewswy 
of Sandalwood Island, about 4 or 5 leagues West from its N. Eastern extremity, affords an- : 
chorage in the western part, off the mouth of Padewawy River; but no soundings are ob- 
tained until within 14 or 1 mile of the shore. H.M. Ships Leopard and Thames, steering 
to the eastward along the North side of Sandalwood Island, on the 28th of December, 1790, 
saw a fine sandy bay near the N. E. end of the island; they hauled in, had no ground 50 
fathoms about 14 and 2 miles off shore, but on approaching nearer, got soundings. The 
Leopard anchored in 15 fathoms, with the extremes of the land bearing from E. by S. to the 
N. W. point of the bay N. N.W.4 W. The Thames anchored in 16 fathoms coarse sand, 
and moored with the kedge, the extremes bearing from E. by 8S. to N. W. by N., the mouth 
of the river West, distant § a mile, which is a good birth, and convenient anchorage during 
the westerly monsoon. ‘These ships remainedhere 4 days, wooded and watered conve- 
niently with their launches in the river, and each of them was presented with a buffalo from 
the chief of the place. 

The Dutch charts, place a shoal stretching out from the East point of this bay, which 
ought to have a birth; a great swell rolls into the bay at times during the easterly monsoon, 
in which season, the anchorage here, appears to be inconvenient. 7 | 

The southernmost point of Sandalwood Island, is in lat. 10° 22’S., lon. 120° 20’ E. by ceo. site of 
chronometer ; and to the westward of this point, there is a group of isles surrounded by ®55°",,. 
ap which extend 3 or 4 leagues from the coast, consequently, dangerous to approach in /#*"* 

e night. 


THE ROUTE along the NORTH COAST OF FLORES, is sometimes adopted by Rowe stong 
ships going from Sapy Strait toward the Pitt’s Passage ; it is also frequented by Dutch ships, cont of 
bound from Batavia to Amboina or Banda, late in the season, in March or April; likewise 
when returning in June, July, and August. Captain Forbes of the Sibbald, bound to Am- 
boina, after reaching Boele Comba at the South part of Celebes, finding the currents 
ee through the Straits of Salayer to the westward, steered to the southward 
on the West side of Salayer, and then proceeded along the North coast of Flores, where the 
current was found to set East and N. Eastward while near this coast, from the 17th to the 
20th of April, 1816. When this route is to be followed, it is prudent to keep within a mo- 
derate distance of the coast of Flores, in order to avoid the islands and dangers to the north- 

30 2 ; 
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Geo. siteot ward. The westernmost of these, are the SCHIEDAM ISLANDS, 1 of which in lat. 


Schielam 7° 1’S., lon. 120° 28’ E., has been mentioned in a preceding section, marked “ Directions for 
me" sailing from China, outside of the Philippine Islands, and through the Pitt’s Passage, into 
the ocean.” The other, or S. E. Schiedam Island, is in lat. 7° 12’S., lon. 120° 56’ E., by 
observations taken in the Boddam; they are both of considerable size, and may be discerned 


7 or 8 leagues. 


Geo, ste of KALATOA* ISLAND, in lat. 7° 192’8., lon. 120° 40! Ey by observations taken in the 
adjoining Boddam, distant about 15 leagues eastward of the S. E. Schiedam Island, is of moderate 
‘height, and may be seen 7 leagues; it is the largest of a group of islands, having reefs pro- 
jecting from some of them, and a shoal on which the Alfred struck in lat.7°9/S., about 2 
leagues off the N. W. part of Kalatoa, and near Great Crompa. The northern islands of 
the group, are called Great and Little Crompa: the southern 1 called Panjang or Madoo, 
lies close to the southward of Kalatoa, having a reef projecting a great way out from its 
western side, and there is a channel betwixt it and the South end of Kalatoa about 2 or 3 
miles wide, with soundings in 1 part of 63 to 12 fathoms, as experienced by the Boddam in 
passing through. About 6 or 7 leagues eastward of this channel, lies a small island called 
the Post Horse, having a reef extending about 14 mile from its eastern side. 
A cantionto As a caution to ships approaching these islands in blowing weather, it may be useful to 


‘rom Alisa Gescribe the dangerous mistake of the flcet in 1796, which caused the unfortunate loss of the 


Strats i Ocean. This fleet worked out of the northern entrance of Allass Strait on the 31st of 

weather, January, and cleared it at 4 P. M., then blowing hard at N. W. with much rain, which wea- 

ther continued during the 24 hours. At noon, by indifferent observations they were in lat. 

7°16’ S., lon. 119° 50’ E., having experienced about 60 miles of easterly current in 20 hours. 

From hence, they steered N. E. 7 miles, and saw the N. W. Schiedam Island to the east- 

ward about 4 leagues distant, hauled to the S. E. and southward, to give a birth to it and 

the other Schiedam Island, which was afterward seen: they were under close-reefed topsails 

at this time, the wind blowing hard at W. N. W. with rain and severe squalls, and unfortu- 

nately these islands were mestaken for the Postillions. From having the southern extreme 

of the islands bearing East at 5 P. M. they steered S. by E., 8S. E., and E.S. E., 21 miles, 

and kK. N. E., N. E., and North 24 miles, to round them, when at 2 A. M., land was seen 

N. N. E. very close. They immediately wore, but some of the ships perceiving breakers 

a-head, wore again, set courses, and continued working till day-lhght. The Alfred and 

Woodford struck, but fortunately backed off; the Canton, Boddam, and Taunton Castle, 

kept off the islands and reefs by carrying a press of sail; but not being able to round the 

southern Island Madoo, and the reet that projects from its western part, some of them were 

forced to push through betwixt that island and Kalatoa in the morning, and found the 
channel safe. 

The Ocean was driven by the strong current, on the reef lining the West side of Kala- 


* This island is of considerable size, and called Old Klaut by the Dutch; it and the neighbouring islands are 
_ inhabited by a perfidious race, who continued for 14 days after the loss of the Ocean, to promise daily to Captain 
Patton, their Proas to carry his crew to Amboina, having plenty of these vessels on the East side of the island. 
They appeared however, only to wait a convenient opportunity to massacre the crew of the Ocean, but fortunately 
this wasprevented, by keeping a strong guard anda good look out inthe night,and having some 6-pounders mounted 
close by the tents. When Captain Patton was certain of the treachery of these people, he resolved to take some 
Proas by force, but to pay a reasonable sum for the use of them, in transporting his crew to Amboina, With 
this view, an armed purty was sent to the East side of the island, and in the act of seizing the Proas, they were 
attacked by the natives, had 7 men killed and wounded, and killed about the same number of the Malays, but 
were obliged to return without the Proas. A Macassar man was at the island at this time with some Proas, who 
agreed to take part of the Ocean's crew to Amboina; and 2 days after the affray, Captain Patton with his crew, 
embarked in the night into the Proas and the Ocean’s long boat, unperceived by the natives. They left this in- 
hospitable island on the 19th of February, and arrived on the 28th at Amboina. | 


~~ 
@ 
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toa, and unfortunately became a wreck before day light, notwithstanding every effort was 
made to keep off, by carrying a press of sail. The reefs contiguous to these islands, appear 
to be steep to, as no soundings were got, excepting a few casts in the channel betwixt Kala- 
toa and Madoo. 
To the southward of the Schiedam and Kalatoa Islands, there are 2 dangerous shoals, Shons'to the 


with some islands adjacent to the North coast of Flores, now to be described. OE HIST: 


JAAGER’S REEF, or BANGALORE’S SHOAL, situated at a considerable distance ceo. site ot 
off the N. W. part of Flores, appears to be in about lat. 7° 40'S., although the true posi- sto 
tion of this danger is not correctly known. The ship Bangalore, bound from Amboina to- 
ward Allass Strait, struck upon this shoal at 9 P.M., on the 12th of April, 1802; the 
anchor was carried out with a whole cable, but from the steepness of the coral bank, the 
anchor appeared only a-peak, and the ship soon bilged and became a wreck. At day light, 
the shoal was found to extend North and South about 3 miles, and in breadth 2 miles, dry 
at low water on the western part, with rocks resembling proas under sail. From the wreck 
on the shoal, Flores or Mangerye bore from S. W. to E.S. E, distant 10 or 12 leagues, an 
island near Flores forming like a dome, S.S. W. 7 or 8 leagues, and an island supposed 
Schiedam, N. W. 8 or 10 leagues. If this was the 8. E. Schiedam Island, the shoal seems 
to be situated about 18 miles to the eastward of it, by the bearing and estimated distance, or 
in aLout lon. 121° 13’ E.; whereas, if the island seen bearing S.S.W. was Rusa Raji, the 
shoal ought to lie about 7 or 8 miles to the eastward of its meridian, or in lon. 121° 
40’ E. : 

The Malays who navigate hereabout, describe this shoal to be situated to the northward 
of Rusa Raji, which island is formed of a high gaped hill at the eastern part; but the wes- 
tern part being rather low, is called Cukke, or the Foot, by these people, which they say 
should not be sunk from an elevation of 10 or 12 feet (the height of their proas) in passing 
to the northward of the island, in order to avoid the foregoing shoal. 


ANGELICA’S SHOAL, was seen by the ship of this name, on the 3d. of July, 1801, 
in her passage from Amboina, and the following extract is from Captain Don’s journal. 
Saw a shoal bearing from S.by W. to W.N.W., bore up to the northward of it; on our 
approach, three proas at anchor on the shoal, weighed and made sail. This shoal is about Geo. ste or _ 
4 miles in extent, of circular form, the North and South ends of it nearly dry: it is in lon. shoal. 
122° 18’ E., bearing from Kalatoa S. E. ¢ E. distant about 8 leagues. If the position of 
Kalatoa, by the observations taken in the Boddam, is correct, this bearing and distance would 
place Angelica’s shoal in lat. 7° 35’S., lon. 121° 58’ E.; but if the island seen was the Post 
Horse, mistaken for Kalatoa, (which might probably happen) the shoal in such case, ought 
to be situated in about lat. 7° 40’S., lon. 122° 18’ E., agreeing with the position assigned to 
it by the Angelica. 


A SHIP proceeding to, or from Sapy Strait, by the route along the North coast of Flores, pirections 
ought to borrow within a few leagues of this coast, in order to avoid these shoals which lie (yin 
to the northward. It is proper to remark, that the North coast of Flores, (like that of Sum- 43,0" 
bawa) including Ombay, are considerably to the southward of the parallel of lat. 8° S. 

The Castlereagh, Captain Gardner, from Bombay, proceeding by the route along the 
North coast of Flores, observed at noon on the 30th of December, 1808, in lat. 8° 8/ S., 
lon. 121° 12’ E. by chronometer, the Island Russa Raji then in sight bearing E. by S. 4S. 

From this situation, they steered S. E. by E. 27 miles, E.S. E. 3 miles, and passed _be- 
tween that island and the coast of Flores, in a fine channel about 4 leagues wide, but 
got no soundings. o 8 
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Geosteot  RUSA RAJI, called LUSARADY by the Dutch, in lat. 8° 17’S., lon. 121° 38’ E, | 
™"*"" by chronometer, when bearing North about 4 or 5 miles distant, appeared bold to approach, 
of a high round sloping aspect, covered with trees to the summit, and lights were seen upon 
it in the night : on either side of this island, the channel 1s equally safe, but the S. E. part is 
lined by a reef, with a single tree on it.. The frigate Maria Reygersbergen made it in lat. 

8° 14’ S., lon. 121° 393’ E. by chronometer from Batavia. 
The Sibbald, passed to the northward of it, on the 19th of April, 1816, and made it in 
lat. 8° 18/S., lon. 121° 38’ E. by chronometers. On the 18th at noon, the observed lat. 
was 8° 9’S., lon. 121° 17’ E., when the centre of Rusa Raji bore S.S.E., distant 7 or 8 
leagues, and a remarkable peak or smoking volcano on Flores S. by W. On the 19th at 
noon, the observed lat. was 8° 7’S., lon. 121° 53’ E. by chronometer, when the body of 
Rusa Raji bore S. 50° W. distant about 6 leagues, and the body of Rusa Linguete E. 4 N., 
which bears from the former N. E. by E. 4 E., same time saw land bearing about N. by E., 
supposed to be the island Madoo, where the Ocean was lost, or the Port Paart of the 

Dutch. 


Geo, site RUSA LINGUETE, called ROSAGALET by the Dutch, in lat. 8° 5’S., lon. 129° 

ec” Q E.,* the centre by the Sibbald’s chronometers, and in lon. 122° 63’ E. by the Maria 
Reygersbergen’s chronometer from Batavia, is of considerable height and extent, having the 
appearance of a saddle in some views; off its N.E. part, lies a small island, and from the 
S. W. and South part, a dry sand and reef projects about 2 miles. The Castlereagh, after 
passing on the South side of Rusa Raji and Rusa Linguete, had the latter bearing North at 
2 A.M., distant about 2 leagues, and from hence steered N.E. ¢ N. 16 miles till day 
light, when Rusa Linguete bore W. by S.45S., and Flores Head E.3S. 

Directivas. The Sibbald passed on the North side ot these islands, the channel outside, being equally 
safe as that between them and Flores, but the inner channel is preferable in the night, on 
account of the Bangalores, and Angelica’s Shoals. Ships, however, which sail along the 
North coast of Flores in the might, ought not to borrow too close, on account of several 
small islands, stretching along it nearly from Flores Head westward, and opposite to Rusa 

Peceses Linguete; among which, the Three Bastards, and Duffer or Forsaken Island, lie in lat. 

tards, and = 8° 14’ and 8° 16’ S., and 7 or 8 leagues to the westward of Flores Head, by observations 


Forsaken 


Isands = taken in the frigate Maria Reygersbergen. 


Geo.siteot FLORES HEAD, or TRON CAPE, in about lat. 8° 5’S., lon. 123° 2’ E., by the 
more Hs: Castlereagh’s observations,f is high bold land, terminating the N. Eastern extremity of Flores, 
and bounding the West side of the approach to the strait of the same name, when coming 
from the northward. This cape, is situated about 11 or 12 leagues to the East of Rusa 
Linguete; the Castlereagh, from having the island last mentioned, bearing North at 2 A.M, 
distant about 2 leagues, steered N. E. 3 E. 16 miles to day light, the ian Rusa Linguete 
then bore W.byS.45S., and Flores Head ES. 
On the 20th of April, 1816, in the Sibbald at noon, observed lat. 7° 47’S., lon. 122° 
50’ E. by chronometers, Flores Head, the centre half, bearing S. 4 W., Lobetobie Peak 
S. E. by S., Sebrao Peak S. E.2 E., and Pulo Comba E. 4 N. | 


poled STRAIT OF FLORES, is bounded on the West side, by the eastern part of the Island 
Mangerye or Flores, and on the East side by the Islands Solor, and Adenara or Sabraon ; 


© The Castlereagh supposed it to de in Jon. 1220 26° E. when passing in the night, which appears to be too 
much easterly. Both it and Rusa Raji are inhabited. 

+ The Sibbald’s chronomter placed it in about lon, 122 48° E., and the frigate Maria Reygersbergen made 
it in lon. 122° 46’ E.; but their observations appear to. be too much westerly ; the mean of the whole 122° 52: E. 
is probably near its true longitude. 
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and it extends nearly N. N. E. and 8.58. W. 10 or 12 leagues. ‘I'he South entrance, form- 
ed between the [sland Solor and the S. E. part of Flores, is sometimes called the strait of 
Lobetobie ; and the northern entrance, formed betwixt the Island Adenara and the N. E. 
part of Flores, is called Larantuca Gut by the Portuguese, where they had formerly a set- 
tlement of this name, at the foot of the adjoining high mountain. 

In some parts of the strait, where a ship may occasionally anchor, the bottom is in gene- 
ral rocky ; and the tides being very rapid in the northern entrance, which is very contracted, 
large ships ought not to pursue the route through this strait, except in a case of necessity. 
The fleet of 6 ships,* bound from Europe to China, did however pass through it in 1797-8, 
from the journals of which, the following remarks are chiefly taken; particularly, from the 
observations made by Captain Williams of the Thames. 

South entrance of the strait of Flores, situated in lat. 8° 40'S., lon. 123° 3! E., cannot Ge. site of 
be mistaken by any person who has previously seen it.. A stranger intending to proceed etasce. 
into this strait during the westerly monsoon, should after passing Sandalwood Island, haul 
in for the coast of Flores, and approach it pretty close when within 5 or 6 leagues of the 
entrance of the strait. 

This part of Flores consists of a chain of high mountains, and in coasting along to the 
eastward, a high round isle will be discerned, which is situated directly in the mouth of the 
strait, and must be passed on the West side. This isle is steep to, having no ground near it 
at 90, or 95 fathoms; a little to the eastward of it, there is a ledge of rocks generally called 
SUNKEN ROCKS, part of which is visible above water; and other islets and rocks, 
front the South end of Solor to the eastward of the strait. At a small distance inside of the 
high round isle, or outermost isle, 2 other rocky islets form the passage, which are seen when 
the strait is open: they bear E.N.E. and W.S.W. from each other, distant 4 a mile or 
more, and soundings of 40 to 30 fathoms were got by the fleet, when passing in mid-channel sailing 
between them; but the common passage ts on the East side of these 2 islets. 

The point of Flores forming the West side of the entrance of the strait, 1s remarkable, 
being of green aspect, resembling a gunner’s quoin, and is situated at the foot of the high 
volcano mountain of Lobetobie; which may be discerned at a great distance, and is gene- 
rally seen burning in the night. A reef projects a considerable way from the green point of 
Lobetobie, with 9 fathoms water close to it, according to the Dutch charts ; which ought to 
have a wide birth, and the lead kept going. 

After passing the 2 inner islets, the fleet carried soundings from 40 to 27 fathoms, de- 
creasing regularly toward the shore; and in the evening, when 4 or 5 miles inside of the 
islets, they hauled in for the solor side of the strait, and anchored in from 15 to 35 fathoms, 
coarse sand, shells, and coral. The Glatton in 28 fathoms, had the Middle Isle in the South 
entrance of the strait bearing S. by W.4 W., the other 2 about equal distance on each side, 
volcano of Lobetobie W. 3 : , and the high mountain of Larantuca N. 4 E.: observed lat. 
8° 30'S. by the Glatton, 8° 32'S. by the Carnatic, and the tide set regularly N. by E. and 
S. by W. about 23 miles per hour. In attempting to land on Solor, the natives were found 
hostile, firing some arrows from the bushes at the boats; but they probably considered the 
ships to be Dutch, who carry away the inhabitants when opportunity offers, to sell as slaves 
at Batavia. 

From the above anchorage, the fleet weighed at noon on the 26th of December, 1796, 
steered N. E. by N. and N. £.4N. in soundings 25, to 35 and 40 fathoms; then no ground, 
until they hauled in to anchor, near the eastern or Adenara shore, where they got 26 fathoms 
about # mile off, decreasing fast to 20 and 18 fathoms. : 

The Glatton anchored in 17 fathoms, Larantuca Peak N.W. by W., centre of the nor- 
thern entrance of the strait N.N.E., the low point of the Larantuca shore which forms the 


* Glatton, Buccleugh, Carnatic, Thames, Walmer Castle, and Royal Charlotte. 


Larantnea 
Village. 


Anchorage. 


Strait of 
Solvr. 


To sail 
through La- 
ryantaca Gut. 
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passage N. by E.4E., the point of Adenara on the other side N.E. by N. 3 or 4 miles dis- 
tant, which has cocoanut trees to the water’s edge, Adenara South point 8. by W. 3 miles, 
and the N. W. point of Solor which forms the South side of the strait of that name S.S. W. 
This is a kind of small bay where the fleet lay, the anchorage in it bad, for the bottom is 
mostly coral rock and coarse sand: the tides were found to be weak, with eddies near the 
shore; but farther out in the stream, they set N.N.E. and S.S.W. from 4 to 6 miles 
per hour, and rise 8 or 9 feet. The middle of the bay is the best ground, for 2 ships of 
the fleet lost anchors by the rocky-bottom, which occasioned the loss of bowsprit and other 
damage to the Buccleugh, from the Walmer Castle driving foul of her. This accident 
detained the fleet here, until the 4th of January, 1797. The Glatton’s boat found 8 fa- 
thoms water close in shore abreast of the ship, but a shoal spit projects from the point 
about ~ mile to the 8. E., with only 2 fathoms on it about 1 or 1} cables length off 
shore. 


LARANTUCA VILLAGE, situated on the opposite shore of Flores, can supply 2 or 
3 ships with refreshments, such as goats, hogs, fowls, fruits of various kinds, a few buffalos 
and some turtle: fresh water may also be procured from wells here, and near the mouth of 
the gut. In return for these articles, the natives will receive gunpowder in small quantities, 
musket-balls, glass bottles, wine glasses, white linen cloth, and all sorts of coarse cutlery. 
They collect here, small quantities of wax, bezoar, and ambergrease, which is sent in small 
proas to Timor and other places, and purchased by the Chinese traders. 

The inhabitants of this village, generally hoist a Portuguese flag, and probably may ac- 
company it with an English jack, when any of our ships are passing through the strait. 
They, as well as the inhabitants of the village of Adenara, profess christianity, having been 
converted by the Portuguese missionaries, above a century ago. 

The anchorage in Larantuca Road, in 15 or 16 fathoms, about 1! or 2 cable’s lengths off 
the shore, to the southward of the village, is thought to be safer than the anchorage on the 
Adenara side, but the bottom is generally coral and sand, throughout the strait. 

On the West side of the strait, there are 2 bays with an island in each, and the strait of 
Solor is formed on the eastern side, betwixt the Island Solor and Adenara, which is a pas- 
sage of 3 or 34 miles wide, leading to the Dutch Gut. There are soundings in this passage, 
by keeping toward the North side of Solor, but a spit projects from its N. E. point; and 
when the shore is closely approached, there are overfalls from 4 to 9 fathoms. Large Dutch 
ships, sometimes adopt this passage, after coming into the South entrance of the strait of 
Flores, and proceed out to the northward through the Dutch Gut. The Jane, after coming 
along the North coast of Flores, entered Flores Strait from the northward, passed through 
Solor Strait, then to the southward between the Islands Solor and Lomblen, in April, 1706, 
on her route to Timor. 

All these islands, being high and mountainous, ships passing through the straits formed 
by them, are subject to calms, and sudden strong gusts of wind of short duration. 

From the above anchorage, near Larantuca, the fleet weighcd about noon on the 4th of 
January, with the first of the flood, which is the best time to weigh : having a light breeze 
at S. W., they drove through Larantuca Gut under topsails, with boats a-head towing, keep- 
ing nearly in mid-channel, or rather nearest to the eastern shore. The soundings in passing 
through were from 17 to 20 fathonis, but some ships nearest the shore, had only 10 fathoms. 

The tides are very rapid, and set nearly direct through the gut, which is only 3 or ? of a 
mile wide. It appears dreadful to strangers, although the channel seems safe, and there is 
7 fathoms water close to the pomt on the eastern side; yet, considering the rapidity of the 
tides in this very contracted channel, it seems not an advisable passage for large ships. 

When ships coming from the southward, approach the outer point seen on the Flores 
shore, they should be careful to haul well over to the eastern side of the gut in passing that 
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point, because the tide setting strong round it, will be liable to horse them into the bight of 
the Flores shore outside of the point, which is shoal all over. 


ADENARA VILLAGE, is situated on the N. W. side of the island of this name, a adenara 
little way outside of the gut of Larantuca. Refreshments, and grain for stock may be pro- 
cured here; ships coming from the northward, may steer for, and anchor off this village, 
where they may get out the boats, and take every precaution requisite, before they proceed 
into the gut. : | F 

To the N.W. of Adenara, on the West side of the channel leading to the gut, and 
nearest to the Flores shore, lies the small low island Serbette, which ought to have a good 
birth on account of its surrounding shoal spots, some of which are dry. When this island 
bore N. W. by W., the village of Adenara bore S. E. by S., distant 3 or 4 miles, and Pulo 
Comba N. E. 3 E. 


PULO COMBA, or CAMBAY,* is a high round island about 2 miles in extent, bear- Geo. site of 
ing N. E. 3 E. from the North entrance of the strait of Flores or Larantuca Gut, distant 11 °° °""* 
or 12 leagues, and nearly North from the Dutch Gut. Captain Heywood, made it in lat. 7° 
49’ S., lon. 123° 41’ E. or 4° 34° West from Amboina Flagstaff by chronometers. It is an 
excellent guide for ships coming from the Banda Sea, when bound through the Strait of 
Flores, or along the North coast of this island, and may be passed on either sile at any 
convenient distance, being bold to approach; but ships ought to pass it on the East side, in 
steering for the strait during the easterly monsoon. 


ZEMANRO GUT, formed between the N. E. part of Solor Island and the S. W. end Zemnre 

of Lomblen, is 3 or 4 miles wide, and seems to be a safe passage. On the East side of the ~ 
entrance, there is an islet with some shrubs on it, situated about ? of a mile from the S. W. 
point of Lomblen, called the Devil’s Rock; and a hole is seen through it, when bearing 
N.W.4N. or N.W. by N. The northern part of this passage, called the DUTCH GUT, pater cut. 
formed between the N. W. end of Lomblen and the eastern part of Adenara, has been al- 
ready mentioned in describing the Strait of Flores. Islets and shoals project from the N. E. 
point of Adenara, and bound the West side of the channel in passing out to the northward. 
There are soundings in some parts of the Zemanro and Dutch Guts, but although this pas- 
sage is said to be frequented by large Dutch ships, it is little known to English navigators, 
the Jane being the only ship of this country, known to have passed twice through Zemanro 
Gut, in her route to, and from Timor. 

The N. E. point of Solor and S. W. point of Lomblen, which form the Gut of Zemanro, 
bear N. 3 W. and S. 4 E. from each other, distant about 24 leagues. 


LOMBLEN, is an island of considerable extent N. E. and S. W., consisting mostly of Geo. site at 
high bold land ; and the high conical peak at the N. W. part, which may be seen 16 or 17 Pet 
leagues, is in lat. 8°12’S., lon. 123° 59’ E. by chronometer from Amboina. The South 
coast extends nearly East and West about § leagues, and both the North and South coasts, 
seem bold to approach. | 


STRAIT, or GUT OF ALLOO, bounded by the Island Lomblen to the N. W. and strait ot 
westward, and by Pantar to the eastward, is thought to be a safe passage, but destitute of 
soundings. It is frequented by the Junks and vessels which trade from Macassar to Timor, 


* Called North Hattery, by the Dutch frigate Maria Reygersbergen, which she places in lat. 7°58 S., and 48 
miles East of Flores Head ; and another island, situated at the entrance of the Dutch Gut, and called South Hat- 
tery, by this ship, she made in lat. 8° 7'S., and 19 miles East of North Hattery by chronometers. 
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and by those also, that trade from Macao to the same place. Dampier passed through it in 
1688, and again in 1700; but being little known to English navigators, the following remarks 
may be useful, which were communicated by that able, and experienced officer, Captain 
Peter Heywood, of the Royal Navy.* 


@ 

PANTAR ISLAND, extending N.E. and S.W. about 8 leagues, is of considerable 
height, having a peak at the eastern part somewhat elevated above the rest of the island. 
The N. E. point is in lat. 8° 10’ S., lon. 124° 25’ E. by chronometer from Amboina, and the 
land to the westward indents into 2 small bays between it and the N. W. point, which forms 
into a little peak. About 3 or 4 miles N. by E. from the N. W. point of Pantar, there is 
situated a small round island, called Green Island, remarkable by its colour, and being des- 
titute of trees. FLAT ISLANDS, about 2 or 3 miles to the westward of it, are 2 low 
isles, with some straggling bushes on them; they lie North and South near each other, and 
seem connected by a spit of sand or rocks. ‘The North entrance of the Strait of Alloo, 
formed between these islands and the East point of Lomblen, is here 5 or 6 miles wide: this 
point, situated in lat. 8° 14’ S., lon. 124°0’ E. by chronometer from Amboina, forms in a 
low spit of sand, with a reef or coral bank projecting under water about 4 a mile from it ; 
at the distance of 1 mile off it, no ground was got with 120 fathoms line. About 5 or 6 
miles South from this point, East Island is situated nearest the Pantar side of the strait, and 
has a level aspect. MIDDLE ISLAND, bearing S. W. by W. 5 or 6 miles from East 
Island, is of considerable height, resembling at the western part a gunner’s quoin: the pas- 
sage on either side of this island appeared safe, and is about 4 or 5 miles wide from shore 
to shore ; but the opening between East Island and Pantar, seemed very narrow. 


STRAIT, or GUT OF PANTAR, formed betwixt the island of this name and the 
West end of Ombay, extends N. N. E. and S.S. W. about 8 leagues, and is little frequented 
by English navigators ; for it is considered to be rather intricate, and not so safe for large 
ships as the Strait of Alloo. From the observations made by Captain Heywood, when pass- 
ing the northern and southern mouths of this strait, he has been enabled to give the following 
remarks. 

The N. West end of Ombay, in lat. 8°9/ S., lon. 124° 27’ E., by chronometer from Am- 
boina, is high bold land, and the distance from it to the N. E. point of Pantar, is about 5 
miles; but im the northern part of this strait, 3 islands are situated. The northernmost of 
these, called North Island, is low, and on the middle of it there is a small hummock. Hay- 
cock Island, bearing S.5° W. from the former, rises upward in the form of a cone or hay- 
cock ; and the other, called High Island, or Centre Island, is much larger and nearly of the 
saine form, but terminates in a double peak, as high as the West end of Ombay or the peak 
of Pantar. The North part of High Island, is distant about 2 leagues to the southward of 
North Island ; it is situated rather nearer the Pantar side, than to Ombay; and the land 


* Captain Heywood, sailed from Amboina late in February, 1803, in H. M.S. Dedaigneuse, bound to Hindoo- 
stan. He stood to the S. Westward, made Velthoen’s Island, and entered the strait of Alloo with a leading wind 
on the 3d of March, with the intention of proceeding through it. Having rounded the East point of Lomblen 
about 1 mile distant, and got into the channel betwixt East Island and Lomblen, he meant to have passed alo 
the Lomblen side of the strait, to the westward of Middle Island ; or to the eastward of the latter, if laid off by 
the wind. But as night approached, the wind veered to S. W. with squalls and rain, and having a brig in tow, 
he thoaght it highly imprudent to beat about in a dark night, in an unexplored narrow strait, probably subject 
to strong tides he therefore steered out of the strait, and proceeded round the North and East sides of Ombay, 
then to the S. W. betwixt it and Timor. This navigator concludes, with the following remark, relative to the 
strait of Alloo. ‘ With a leading wind, I have no doubt that the passage through this strait is perfectly safe, and 
T should prefer it tothe strait of Pantar at this season, being farther to windward, much wider, and the land on 
each side nut so high; consequently, less liable to calms, squalls, and irregular currents of wind or water.” 


Captain Heywood, took many angular bearings whilst in the vicinity of these straits and islands, and constructed 
a chart of them. 
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abreast of it, forms a bay, on both sides of the strait. There is a deep inlet to the N. E., 
which apparently separates the N. W. part of Ombay from the body of the same land. 
South Island, situated in the southern entrance of this strait, is high, and seen to the west- 
ward of High Island when it bears 8.114° W. The proper channel through it, is betwixt 
the islands in the North part of the strait and the Ombay shore, and out to the southward 
on either side of South Island, but the passage to the West of the latter, is preferable. 

_ The narrowest part of the channel, between the N. E. point of High Island and the North 
point of the inlet that stretches into Ombay, is nearly 2 miles wide, and it becomes wider 
to the southward. Captain John Wales, of the Company’s Marine, went through this strait 
in 1798; he passed close to the N. W. part of Ombay, which is lined by a reef, and carried 
a fair wind until abreast of High Island: then succeeded light baffling airs from southward, 
and night coming on, he worked through betwixt Ombay and High Island; when 3 or 4 
miles to the southward of the latter, the S. E. wind set in steady, with which he steered out 
to the S. S. Westward between South Island and the Pantar shore. No ground was got with 
from 20 to 40 fathoms of line in passing through the strait, and strong eddies were expe- 
rienced off the S. E. part of High Island. 


OMBAY, or MALLOOA, extends nearly E. by N. and W. by S. about 16 or 17 leagues, Geo. site of 
and from the numerous dwellings seen among the hills, it appears to be well inhabited. 
This island is high land, but most so, at the eastern part; its coasts all round, appear bold 
and safe to approach, and the East point is situated in lat. 8° 17’ S., lon. 125° 15’ E. or 3° 0’. 

West from Amboina by chronometers. 


4th, WETTER, TIMOR, AND OTHER ISLANDS CONTIGUOUS TO THE 
OMBAY PASSAGE; WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. | 


WETTER, is a high bold island extending E. N. E. and W. S. W. about 20 leagues, clear deo. site of 
of danger, and safe to approach within 1 or 2 miles in most places. Its East point is situ- the adjoin. 
ated in lat. 7°46’ S., lon. 126°54/ E.; DOG ISLAND is in lat. 7°41’ S., lon. 126° 3’ E., 
or 2° 12' West from Amboina by chronometers, and is a small isle about 2 miles off the 
N. W. end of Wetter. PULO BABY, in lat. 8° 5’ S., distant about 5 miles off the S. W. 
end of Wetter, is a high island, bold to approach on the West side; but the passage betwixt 
it and Wetter is said to be unsafe, and the western shore of the latter, being lined by foul 
ground as far to the northward as Dog Island, ought to be kept at a moderate distance. 


PULO CAMBING, or PASSAGE ISLAND, extending N. N. E. and 8.8. W. about puto cam. 
34 or 4 leagues, is of considerable height, with a peak; its North point bears S. 30° W. ""* 
from Pulo Baby distant 2 leagues, and the channel is clear between them, by giving a birth 
to the North end of Pulo Cambing, where foul ground projects out about 1 mile. The 
South point of this island is in lat. 8°21’ S., lon. 125° 39’ E. by chronometer from Amboina; 
and its S. W. point bears East from the East end of Ombay, distant about 20 miles, this 
being the breadth of the Ombay Passage, formed between them, which is very clear, the 
islands on both sides being steep to, without soundings. 


KISSER, in lat. 8°0’S., lon. 127°7' E. by chronometer from Amboina, is a small island, ceo. site of 
distant about 7 leagues N. N. W. from the East end of Timor, and nearly the same distance ™*™ 
to the S. Eastward of the East end of Wetter. It is bold to approach, having a town, fort, 
and small bay on the western side, where a ship may occasionally anchor near the shore 
during the easterly monsoon, and procure water and other reffeshments. 
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Roma. ROMA, in about lat. 7° 39’ S., bearing East, nearly 12 leagues from the N. E. end of 
Wetter, is an island of considerable size and height, with several small isles contiguous ; 
and there is said to be anchorage at the S. E. part, in a small bay under the high land. 


Geo. siteot TIMOR, extends about 80 leagues nearly E. N. E.4 N. and W.S. W. $ S., the S. W. 
point being in lat. 10° 23'S., lon. 123° 30’ E., and the East end in lat. 8° 21'S., lon. 127° 
15’ E., or 60 miles West of Amboina Flagstaff by chronometers.* Inland, this island is 
formed of high undulating mountains, but in some places near the sea, it 1s of moderate 
height. The South coast, although little frequented, is safe to approach within a moderate 
distance in most places, and there are generally soundings near the shore, and anchorage in 
some of the bays. In coasting along this side of the island during the night, a ship ought 
to keep at a moderate distance from the points of land ; because some of those that front the 
S. W. and southern parts, have reefs projecting from them to a small distance. It is also 
proper, not to stretch far out to the southward, on account of the Sahul Banks, mentioned 
in Volume First of this work. : | 
Eo sail to A ship coming from Amboina, or from any other part of the Banda Sea, in the westerly 
ward in the monsoon, and bound to the westward by the southern passage, ought to use every means to 
monsoon. pass on the North side of Timor; for if she fall to leeward, and be obliged to pass round the 
Fast end of that island, she will find great difficulty in beating to the westward betwixt it 
and the coast of New Holland; where strong winds from W.N. W. to W.S. W., with 
squally weather and a heavy sea, may be generally expected from November to April. If, 
notwithstanding every precaution, a ship fall to leeward, it seems advisable to work to the 
. westward along the South coast of Timor, and afterward pass through the Strait of Semao, 
betwixt it and Rotto. For by keeping to the northward of the Sahul Banks, near the land, 
a ship will probably have the wind and sea more moderate than in the offing ; and she will 
not be embarrassed with the dangers that lie to the southward. ~ | 
The South coast of Timor, stretches nearly N. E. by E. and S. W. by W., formed in 
many parts, of low land fronting the sea; and the hills from thence, rise in gentle acclivities 
up the country. ‘The hills and low land, are generally covered with trees close to the sea, 
except in some parts which appear cultivated. Several ships in sailing along this coast, have 
found it clear of danger, with many small inlets, and soundings of 15 to 25 fathoms within 1 
or 14 mile of the shore, in some places. | 
South comt = The South side of Timor, is inhabited by the natives, who are generally found to be in- 
offensive, and more hospitable than the northern Malays. On the opposite side of the 
island, the Dutch and Portuguese have several settlements, where ships may touch and pro- 
cure refreshnrents. 


Geoweot DILLY, or DIELY, in lat. 8° 35}’S., lon. 125° 40’ E., or 2° 35° East from Amboina 
by chronometer, is a small Portuguese settlement on the North side of the island, where ships 
proceeding through the Ombay Passage, sometimes stop for supphes. 

From the low situation of the town under the high land, it is with difficulty perceived until 
nearly approached, when coming from the northward. ‘There is a bluff point that projects 
out to the eastward of it, by which it may be known when within 4 or 5 miles of the shore ; 
or at this distance off, with the peak of Pulo Cambing bearing N. 3 E., the houses and flag- 
staff will be visible. | 

This is not an advisable place for large ships to go into, unless from necessity ; for the 
entrance of the harbour, or inner road, is only about 14 or 2 cables’ length in width, being 
formed between 2 coral reefs; and inside, thereis not mach 100m. The sea breaks on these 


* The geographical positions of most of those islands, are given from the observations of Captain Heywood, 
corroborated by those of Captain Flinders, and other navigators. 
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reefs at # ebb, and they are dry at low water, stretching parallel to, and distant about 2 
miles off shore. In crossing the bar between them, the Canada had 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, 
and 14 fathoms inside about a cable’s length off the town, with the extremes of the bay from 
W.N.W. to N.E., and the extremity of the coral reef that shelters the harbour N. N. W. Ancterss 
3 W. Inside, there is a small patch nearly in the fair way or centre of the harbour, having 
on it only 12 feet water. 

The Princess Charlotte* grounded on this patch, after the pilot anchored her in 7 fathoms 
about 4 mile off shoe with Dilly Flagstaff S. E. { E.; being too far to the westward, she 
shot a-head and grounded, but was soon hove off by running out the kedge anchor. 

At a moderate distance outside of the reefs, there is anchorage in from 30 to 40 fathoms. 
Pilots will come off, by mahing the sigual, if you intend to run inside. The passage be- 
tween tle reefs is to the westward of the fort, near the western point of the bay; the instant 
a ship hauls round the reef, sail should be reduced, and she will shoot into an anchoring 
birth of 12 to 14 fathoms muddy bottom. There is a large tree on the beach, which should 
not be brought more easterly than S. E. by 8. From the proper anchorage Pulo Cambing 
bears N.9° E. to N. 14° W., Pulo Baby N. 16° E., West end of Wetter N.23°E., Flag- 
staff of Dilly S. 59° E., and the extremes of the bay from N. 45° E. to N.73° W. 

Fine buftalos, hogs, and vegetables, may be got here, also rice and poultry ; but the latter 
are neither cheap nor abundant. The sea wind setting in regularly during the day, renders 
this place easy of access in tie S. E. monsoon; and a ship may run out speedily, with the 
land wind in the morning. ‘The tides are irregular in the neaps, high water 13 hour on full 
and change of tlie muon. 

About 9 teasues to the West of Dilly, there is a point of land in lat. 8° 39’S., lon. 125° «eo. site of 


the point 


13’ E., which fermis Uie narrowest part of the passage between Timor and the S. E. part of that forms 
Ombay, and is here, 5 or 54 leagues wide. From this point, the general direction of the Passage.” 
coast is between 5S. Wi. 3 W. and 8S. W. by W. ? W. 26 or 27 leagues to Pulo Batto, a small 
white cliff'd isle in lat. 9° 16'S., lon. 194° 5" E., which lies 3 or 34 leagues off shore, and Gee. site of 
somctimes abounds with turtle. 

There are several villages and anchoring places on the North coast of Timor, betwixt 


Dilly and Pulo Batto; but in many perts, no ground can be got until very near the shore. 


BATTO-GADY, in lat. 8°574'S., ton. 124° 55’ E., is a Portuguese settlement where ceo. site of 
refreshments may be got, with good anchorage in the easterly monsoon; it being situated in "°°" 
a bay to the 8S. Westward of the point mentioned above. ‘There is a rock fronting this place, 
with soundings near it. The Star, bound from Amboina to Europe, anchored when calm in 
15 fathoms, with Batto-Gady flagstaff in one with the rock bearing S.S. W. 2 or 3 miles 
distant. With a light westerly breeze soon after, she weighed, made a tack, and stood in 
S. by W. 4 W. for the town; then anchored in the road in 11 fathoms sand and mud, with 
the bluff point N. 24° E., the rock N. 32° E., the western extreme W. 17°S., and the flag- 
staff of Batto-Gady S. 35° E., otf the beach abreast of the fort about 200 yards. She re- 
mained here 3 days cutting wood, filling up her water, and procured some stock by per- 
mission of the governor, and sailed on the 13th of August, 1801. | 


LEFFOUW ROAD), situated about 8 leagues to the eastward of Pulo Batto, is an open Lefouw 


S vad. 
anchorage, and the low port on the West side, separates it from Tulycaon Road, or Bay. . 
In this bay, near the Villaye Occuse, a ship may anchor in 22 fathoms, about 2 cables’ 
Jengths from the shore, with the houses ‘bearing nearly South, Leffouw Point about 2 miles 


* This ship left Amboina, on the 16th of June, 1802, bound to Europe, and being very crank, put into Dilly 
on the 20th; here she remained 7 days, received 72 tons of ballast, and 10 buffalos. She made Dilly Flagstaff in 
lat. 8° 34}’S., lon. 125° 36’ E. by chronometer from Amboina, or 4 miles more westerly than Captain Heywood's 
position of it by the same means, 
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to the E. N. E., and Pulo Batto 6 leagues to the westward. It appears to have been in 
Tulycaon Bay, the Taunton Castle anchored on the Ist of September, 1797, and sailed on 
the day following, after receiving 15 buffalos and other refreshments. She anchored in 40 
fathoms, about @2 cables’ lengths off shore, with the extremes of the bay from E. by N. to 
W. by S. 45S., the flagstaff S.2 E., observed lat.9° 12'S. The ship Prince Regent, on the 
6th of April, 1816, sent 2 boats twice to the village of Occuse in passing, and they brought 
off 18 fine buffalos and some water, while the ship stood off andon. There is good an- 
chorage to the westward of the village, 50 fathoms about 2 miles off shore, and 25 fathoms 
1 mile from it, blueish clay, where the Echo and Rebecca, Whalers, had anchored at this 
time, and procured supplies. 


Tulycaon 
Bay. 


Sutarana SUTARANA ROAD, is all rocky and foul ground, and lies round the point to the 
a S. Westward of Tulycaon Bay; the anchorage is in 30 to 40 fathoms about 14 cable’s 
length off shore, with the houses bearing S. by W., Pulo Batto N.W. westerly, 24 or 3 
leagues, easternmost extreme N.E. by E., and the western extreme of the bay W.3S., 
distant 14 mile. | 
The North coast of Timor is uniformly high a little way in the country sloping down in 
many parts toward the sea. In lat.9°41’S. a remarkable peak is situated on the West 
part of the island, which bears S. by E. a little easterly from Pulo Batto. 


Curentsana =) DHE CURRENTS are very irregular, and sometimes set strong through the channel 
monsoons betwixt Ombay and Timor, but generally to the eastward during the westerly monsoon, and 
to the westward in the opposite season. Close to the shore of Timor, a kind of tides are 
sometimes experienced. In April and May, the current sets commonly to the westward, 
and if leaving Amboina in April, you should steer direct for Pulo Cambing, as the current 
will set you to S. Westward ; but it frequently sets strong to the eastward about the latter 
part of the easterly monsoon, in July, August, and September. In October, it sometimes 
sets strong to the westward, for in October, 1813, the Albion could not get to the eastward 
on account of a westerly current, and she was obliged to pass through the strait of Flores to 
the northward. The sickly season here, is during the easterly monsoon, when strong land 
breezes prevail in the night. 
deo ste ot ‘The N. W. point of Timor, in lat. 9° 24’S., lon. 123° 55’ E., is distant 4 or 5 leagues to 
ointor the S.W.of Pulo Batto; and the coast from thence, turns sharp round to S.S. W. and 
“South, extending nearly in these directions to the entrance of Copang Bay, having a small 
bay in the interjacent space. . 


Copang Bay. COPANG BAY, situated near the S. W. extremity of the island, is very extensive, and 
the town of Copang built on the South side of it, is the chief settlement on Timor belonging 
to the Dutch, where they have a fort called Concordia. 

There are 2 passages into the bay, both of which are safe, and lead to the anchorage. 
The western passage, is formed betwixt the Island Semao, and Sandy or Turtle Island, 
which is a small isle in the middle of the entrance of the bav, having a sandy beach and a 
reef projecting from its western side, 2 miles to the W.S.W. The sea breaks on‘this reef, 
and it is partly dry at low water; the island has also a reef stretching from it about 4 a mile 
to the North and southward, with 30 fathoms close to its eastern verge. 

Egil To sail in by the western channel, a ship ought to borrow toward the Semao shore, or by 

tern channel. keeping about mid-way between it and Sandy Island, the reef which projects from the latter, 
will be avoided. When abreast of this island, she may steer direct for the town of Copang, 
but no soundings will be got until within 14 or 1 mile of it. 

Eastern channel, is formed between Sandy Island and a small isle covered with trees, 
which hes close in with the N. E. point of the bay; and this is considered the best channel, 
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there being soundings between the islands of 25 to 38 fathoms, where a ship may anchor 
occasionally during a calm. 

In steering to the S. Eastward for this channel, soundings of 60 fathoms sand and coral ‘to salim | 
are got, when Sandy Island is bearing 8. 5. E. 1 mile distant, and the small isle E. N. E. 3 eastern clrm 
or 4 miles, the depth decreasing toward the latter. About 4 a mile farther in, there is 50 
fathoms sand, and 38 fathoms about 4 a mile from Sandy Island; come no nearer it, on ac- 
count of the surrounding reef. Steering in, to the eastward of this island, Copang flagstaff 
will be seen bearing about South, and in sailing toward it, the water will deepen from 32 to 
47 fathoms soft mud. When the fort is approached within 14 mile, the depth will decrease 
to 39, 31, 29 fathoms sand, and 21 fathoms mud, as fast as the lead can be hove, which is a 
good birth to anchor, with the flagstaff S. S. E. 4 E. 1 mile, the river's mouth 8.8. E. 3 E., 

Sandy Island N.4 W. about 4 miles. But the best anchorage is with the flagstaff S. by E., 
in 20 to 25 fathoms blue mud, about 3 a mile off shore; and it is proper to moor immediately. 


FORT CONCORDIA, is in lat. 10° 83'S., lon. 123° 35’ E. by chronometer from Am- Geo. site of 
boina; and Captain Flinders made the flagstaff in lat. 10°9’S., lon. 123° 352/E. Variation ) 
0° 37’ E. in 1803: although there is very little stream of tide in the road, it rises 10 or 12 | 
feet perpendicular, and flows till 103 hours at full and change of the moon. 

By application to the governor, a ship may get every assistance here, and refreshments of 
fruits, vegetables, buffalos, hogs, and poultry. Boats go into the river, and fill their casks retren. 
above the bridge, where the water is always good; but sometimes, it is brackish below. see 

This is a good place to touch at in the easterly monsoon; but the bay is open to the heavy 
swell, which rolls into it during the strength of the westerly monsoon, rendering the an- 
chorage sometimes unsafe. Ships, may, however, anchor under Semao, completely sheltered 
from the severe squalls which blow from N. W. to S. W.: here, the Dutch ships lie during , 
the strength of the westerly monsoon, but the bottom is generally foul. 


SEMAO, is an island of considerable extent, and moderately elevated, fronting Copang semao. 
Bay and the 8. W. end of Timor, from which it is separated by a narrow, but navigable chan- 
nel, with soundings of deep water in it. This island has a similar aspect to the adjacent 
land of Timor, but it is not quite so high. 


ROTTO, or ROTTE, extends a considerable way to the S. Westward of Timor and ceo. site of 
Semao, being 12 or 14 leagues in length N. E. and S. W., the S. W. end reaching to about **~ 
lat. 1192’S., lon. 122° 55’ E. and it is rather a low island of undulating appearance, much 
larger than Semao. In some parts soundings are got near its shores, with small isles ad- 
joining; and at the western part, a Dutch Manuscript chart, places a harbour or inlet ex- 
tending inland to the eastward, the entrance of which is formed by shoals on each side, and 
seems intricate; but 4,5, and 6 fathoms are marked between the shoals, and 8 to 13 fathoms 
inside of the harbour, secure from all winds. | 


BOOCA BAY, in lat. 10° 46'S. and in about lon. 123° 20! E., situated on the South Bocca Bay. 
side of Rotto, is sheltered from all winds except those that blow from S.W. The ship 
Abercromby of Bombay, about 1200 tons burthern, bound to China, after being dismasted 
to the southward of Sandalwood Island, anchored in Booca Bay in 21 fathoms soft bottom 
on the 14th of January, 1812, after having sent the boat to sound an opening or bay, which 
was seen from the offing. In the journal, it is called a bay or cove, with good anchorage, 
and no appearance of danger; at anchor in 21 fathoms water, she was about 3 cables’ 
Jengths from the shore, and the Village of Booca is situated at the head of the bay, where a 
good watering place was found. The chief of the place afforded to the Abercomby, a supply 
of buffalos, pigs, goats, deer, poultry, beeswax, and honey, and the island abounds with a 
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small breed of horses. These articles were obtained in barter for beads, red cloth, large 
knives, gun-powder, muskets, pistols; and the natives prize highly gilt buttons. 

After retitting in part, and having obtained water and refreshments, she sailed from hence 
on the 26th of January tor Copang Bay ; and she was afterward obliged to proceed to Sou- 
rabaya to get new masts, which could not be obtained at Timor. 

The strait of Semao, separates Rotto from Semao and the S. W. point of Timor; and it 
is a safe passage, with soundings of 40 to 60 fathoms in some places. The North end of 
Rotto and S. W. point of ‘Timor, bear from each other N. $ E. and S. } W. distant 3 or 4 
leagues; and the western part of the strait, is about 2 leagues wide between Rotto and Semao, 
where there is an isle contiguous to Rotto, and another off the 8. W. point of Semao. 


SAVU ISLAND, is about 7 leagues in jength East and West, low to seaward, with 
hills of moderate height in the centre, and situated in lat. 10° 37’ S. lon. 122° 0! E.* as stated 
already in vol. first of this work. At each extremity of the island, there are low sandy 
points with heavy breakers, which should not be approached in the night. There is said to 
be a sinall bay on the 5. W. side of the §. E. point of the island, where ships may anchor 
in the westerly monsoon ; but Saba Bay on the N. W. side, 13 better known, and it affords 
sate anchorage in the easterly monsoon. The Endeavour, anchored in this bay, about 1 
mile off shore, in 38 fathoms water clear sandy bottom, with the North point of the bay 
bearing N. 30° E. distant 24 miles, and the S. W. point or westernmost extremity of the 
island W. 27°S. ‘The refreshments procurable here, are buffalos, sheep, hogs, fowls, limes 
and cocoanuts. The Dutch have residents on all these islands, and they are subject to the 
government of Copang. Rotto is said to produce sugar, and most of the islands have a 
breed of small horses. 

Betwixt the West end of Savu, and the small island Banjoan situated near it, there is said 
to be a passage; and the channel between the lattcr and New Island, 1s very safe. 

New Island has been stated in vol. first of this work, to lie in lat. 10° 40'S., but the 
observations taken in the Panther, make it in lat. 10° 46’S., and 10 or 11 leagues to the 
W.S. Westward of Savu. 

The channel formed betwixt these islands and the East end of Sandalwood Island, is 16 
or 17 leagues wide and clear of danger. The other channel, bounded by Savu on the West 
side, and by Rotto and Semao to the East and S. Eastward, is about the same breadth and 
equally safe; and according to circumstances, either of them may be adopted by ships 
bound to, or coming from the Ombay Passage. 


THE CHAIN OF ISLANDS, which exiend from the East end of Timor nearly to 
New Guinea, being seldom seen by European navigators, are very imperfectly known; but 
they are frequently visited by large Macassar Proas, and others, which carry on a consider- 
able trade with several of those islands; and which also, annually visit the coast of New 


Holland, near the Gulf of Carpenteria, tu procure the sea slug, called beech de mer, for 
the China market. 


PULO JACKEE, or NOOSSA NESSING, is a small isle situated about 3 miles off 
the East point of Timor in lat. 8° 19’S., lon. 127° 18’ E.: the Dutch charts mark sound- 
ings around this end of Timor, and anchurage on the N. W. side of Pulo Jackee. Betwixt 
this island and Lettce, the next island to the eastward, the channel is about 9 leagues wide, 
and clear of danger. 


* This longitude of Savu, by the observations of Captain Heywood. agreeing with chronometers from Amboi- 
na, corresponds also with the observations of other navigators. Captain Cook in his first voyage round the 
world, macte it 30 miles more to the eastward; but after his arrival in this country, the funar tables were found 


to ali @ Correction of 2 minutes, or $0 miles of longitude westerly, at the tima the observations were taken 
at Savu. 
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LETTEE, is a high island of considerable extent, and its western extremity is in lat, Geo. site of 
8° 16’S., lon. 127° 46’ E., bearing from Pulo Jackee about E. 4 N., distant 9 or 94 leagues. ~ 
There is a small village at the N. E. part of the island, with soundings off it, where a ship 
might anchor in from 10 to 20 fathoms water in a case of necessity, in order to procure some 
refreshments from the inhabitants ; but the ground is rocky, and unfavorable for anchorage. 


MOA, is the next large island to the eastward of Lettee, being separated from it by a = 
small channel, and other islands stretch eastward to Ceremata or Sermatta, which together 
with Lettee, extend nearly E. by N. and W. by S. about 35 leagues. These islands are 
mostly high, and there is thought to be safe passages between some of them ; but the clus- 
ter of isles off the West end of Ceremata, are surrounded by rocks and shoals. 


DAMME, or DAMMA, in about lat. 7° 10'S. is a large island, distant 15 or 16 Damme, m4 
leagues to the N. N. Westward of Ceremata, having smaller islands to the South and west-°"" 
ward of it: there is a bay on the East side of the island, and another on the North side 
called William’s Bay, where some Dutchmen generally reside. TAUW, situated about 8 
leagues to the E. N. Eastward of Damme, is a small island; NILA, distant about 6 or 7 
leagues farther in the same direction, is much larger, having a bay on the South side, and 
a hill on the East side, said to be a volcano. CEROWA, in about lat. 6°.10'S., lon. .129° Geo. site or 
53’ E., lies ina N.N.E. direction from Nila, and is said to have anchorage on the North 
side ; but most of these islands are steep to, and the bottom is generally rocky in those few 
places where soundings are obtained. | : | 


BABBER, in about lat. 7° 25’S., about lon. 130° 40’ E., is a large high island, encir- Geo. site of 
cled by others of small size; some of which, lie 4 or 5 leagues off. One of these, called erate 
Weetang, fronts the West end of Babber, and there is a bank of 54 to 10 fathoms water 
between them, where a vessel may anchor and be sheltered from westerly winds by the 
high land of Weetang; and by the high land of Babber, from easterly winds. There is also 
anchorage at the East end of Babber, with the N.E. point of the island bearing about 
North, the South point S. by W., and the entrance of a fresh water river will then bear 
S.W.; but the bottom is generally foul about this island, and those in the offing are steep 
to, without soundings. 


TIMOR LAUT, is the southernmost large island between Timor, and New Guinea, its Geo. site or 
southern extremity being situated in about lat. 8° 15’S., lon. 131° 50’ E. by the observa- 
tions of Captain Cook in his first voyage round the world, from whence, it extends nearly 
N.N. E. about 25 leagues, and is generally high land. To the West and northward, it is 
fronted by numerous islands of various sizes, with anchorage in some places; and a chain of 
islands stretch from the N. E. part of Timor Laut, ina N.N. Easterly direction to the 


a 


islands called the Keys. 


KEYS, are 3 large islands adjacent to the S. W. coast of New Guinea, with many small T ten. 
isles contiguous to them; and a chain of isles stretch from thence ina N.Westerly direction, 
to the S. E. extremity of Ceram. | 


ARROE, or ARROW ISLANDS, (like the whole of this Archipelago) are very im- Gems of 
perfectly known. Captain Cook, made the southern extremity of the Great Arroe in lat. !#ands. 
7° 6'8., lon. 135° 0’ E.; from thence, it extends nearly N. by E. about 36 leagues, or 
within 12 or 14 leagues of the S. W. coast of New Guinea. It is intersected with deep 
inlets in the western side, which seem to separate it into different sections ; and it is fronted 
by many small isles at the N. W..and eastern sides. From the southern extremity of the ; 
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Arroe Islands, soundings extend a considerable way to the westward; and in an easterly 
direction, there are moderate depths of 16 to 35 fathoms as far as the coast of New Guinea, 
Geo. siteot where the great bay is formed to the northward of Cape Valsche. ‘I'bis cape, 1s situated in 
point of New about lat. 8° 26’ S., about lon. 137° 28’ E., and forms the S. W. extreme of New Guinea. 
Contiguous to the Arroe Islands, there are anchorage in several places, and they abound 
with some articles of refreshments, and others of trade; but the natives of these islands, and 
those of the adjacent coast of New Guinea, are inhospitable to strangers, and must be care- 
fully watched. : 7’ . 


MONSOONS, WINDS, and WEATHER, and ISLANDS in 
the MOLUCCA, and BANDA SEAS; with 
“SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Monsoons N. W. MONSOON, generally commences among the Molucca Islands early in, or 
Neises about the middle of November, but seldom blows strong till late in December, continuing 
Istands until the end of March; then after an interval of calms, light variable winds, squalls and 
rain, during the month of April the S. E. monsoon gradually sets in, and strengthens in 
May, continuing until October, when the winds become variable. | 
In the track comprehended between Celebes and Gillolo, and sometimes to the eastward 
of the latter, as far as the coast of New Guinea, the winds prevail from N.N.Westward in 
the N.W. monsoon, and from S.S. Eastward during the opposite season. This is more 
particularly the case in the Molucca passage, where the winds blow nearly right through, 
prevailing more from the North than from the West point in the N. W. monsoon, and more 
from the South than from the East in the other season. Therefore, at the Molucca Islands, 
the former is called the northerly monsoon, and the other the southerly monsoon. But the 
winds are subject to great changes during both monsoons, in the vicinity of the extensive 
islands which form the boundaries of the Pitt’s Passage; whereby, ships that sail well, may 
generally gain ground against the monsoon, in any direction. | n 


inthe Bande. IN the BANDA SEA, or that space bounded by Bouro and Ceram to the northward, 
, and by Timor and Timor Laut to the southward, the N. W. monsoon becomes a W.N. W. 
ene, for the winds prevail more from the West, than from North. And they prevail more 
from East than from South, during the 8. FE. monsoon. In the space betwixt Timor and 
New Holland, the wind often blows at W.S.W. or West during the westerly monsoon, 
and in both these seas, it is accompanied with hard squalls, dark gloomy weather and rain, 
which occasions a constant current to the eastward. The atmosphere over the N. W. coast 
near New of New Holland, being greatly rarefied by the influence of the sun upon that dry barren soil, 
attracts the current of air from the ocean toward its shores. ‘Therefore, when the sun is in 
the southern hemisphere, there is no S. E. trade experienced near the northern coast, for the 
westerly monsoon extends to lat. 15° or 16°S., where the winds begin to draw to S.West- 
ward ; and in a higher latitude, they veer to S.S. W. and South, blowing along the coast in 

the night, or inclining toward it in theday. But as the distance is increased from the coas 

to the westward, they will be found to draw gradually round into a S. E. trade. = 


s.p.monoos = S.E. MONSOON, which commences m the Banda Sea in April, is well set in by the 


in the Banda 


Sea. end of May, at Amboina, Ceram, and Banda; and with it the rainy season, at those islands. 
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But it is remarkable, that the rains do not extend to the Island of Bouro, although it is not 
more than 20 leagues to leeward of Amboina; for at Bouro, the fair weather commences 
with the same monsoon that brings forth rain and unsettled weather about the islands to 
windward of it. 3 

In the strength of the 5. E. monsoon, the winds blow sometimes strong through be- 
tween Bouro and Ceram. Captain Waterman, in the ship Volunteer, bound to Amboina, in 
1812, beat several days against a strong S. E. wind, under the lee of Manipa and Kelang, 
and was obliged on the 17th of July, to run into Cajeli Bay, the slip being only able to 
carry her foresail and close reef'd maintopsail. _ ey 


THE CHAIN of ISLANDS, adjoining to the West coast of Gillolo, were formerly mMetuces 
considered as the principal spice islands ; but since the Dutch destroyed the trees, this valu- 
able article of trade is not procurable here. Ships that touch at these islands, may, however, 
be supplied with refreshments, such as goats, sheep, poultry, sago, with various sorts of fruit 
and vegetables. | | ; oe 2 


TERNATE, the northernmost of these islands, is of small extent, but high, with a fort Geo. site of 
on the East side called Fort Orange, where the chief town is situated. The Scaleby Castle, “""” 
bound to China by the eastern passage, on the 27th of November, 1814, anchored in 22 
fathoms coarse sand and gravel, with the flagstaff of Fort Orange N. W. by N., and moored 
with the stream anchor to the northward. . During the night,:1 of the most violent explo- 
sions of the volcano occurred, ever known at Ternate. Water was only procurable in small 
quantities at this time, as 4 or 5 butts drained the wells. This place is in lat. 0° 49’ N., 
lon. 127° 30’ E., and the anchorage is near the shore abreast of the town. The Dutch fri- 
gate Maria Reygersbergen made the road in lat. 0° 48’ N., lon. 127° 294’ E., and the vol- 
cano mountain in lat. 0° 48’ N., lon. 127° 133’ E. | 

The king of Ternate, was formerly considered as the sovereign of all the Molucca Islands 
adjacent, until they became tributary to the Dutch. There is a small isle about 2 miles off 
the North end of Ternate, called Kiery, with rocks fronting it to the northward. Both Kiery 
and Ternate have a pleasant aspect, being cultivated and well inhabited. 


TIDORE, is nearly of the same size as Ternate, situated to the S. Eastward, and sepa- tidore, a4- 
rated from it by a safe channel : the N. E. end of the island is in lat. 0° 46’ N., lon. 1279344" {aands, ana 
E., the mountain in lat. 0° 40/ N., lon. 127° 223’ E.; and the South extremity in lat. 0° 34!“ 
N., lon. 127° 243’ E., by the Maria Reygersbergen’s observations. The anchorage at Ti- 
dore is on the East side of the island, near the town, in 30 fathoms sandy bottom ; but the 
ground is foul in several places, with deep water close in shore. From Tidore in a South 
direction, POTBAKER'S ISLAND, MOTIR or MOONE, MACKIAN, KAYO, 
with other smaller isles, stretch along the coast of Gillolo at a considerable distance, nearly 
to the North part of the large Island Batchian; and mostly all these islands are bold to 
approach, with safe passages between them, and a good channel between them and Gil- 
lolo. | 

The only dangers are 2 small sand banks, dry at low water, almost 5 miles East from the 
middle of the passage between Tidore and Potbaker’s Island, the next to the southward of 
Tidore, which are conspicuous when the sun shines, having then a white appearance ; and 
although they lie in the fair way of ships coming from Tidore toward the strait of Patientia, 
yet by keeping the Gillolo shore a-board in the night, there is no danger. The anchorage 
at the island Mackian, although near the shore, is tolerably safe, in about lat. 0° 24’ N., off 
Fort Reeburgh, at the N.E. part of the island: on the 26th of November, 1814, the 
Scaleby Castle anchored in 35 fathoms sand and shells, with Fort Reeburgh S. W., off 
shore 4 mile; the current setting to the southward. She had previously passed from the 
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westward between Mackian and Moone, the latter being the next island to the North of 
Mackian, situated between it and Potbaker’s Island. . 


Latatsiondg. CGERFTSIUS, or LATTA ISLANDS, 1s a group of small isles and rocks, situated to 
the S. Westward of Mackian, not considered dangerous to approach in day light, for most of 
Geo. site of the rocks are visible) WOLF ROCK, in lat. 0° 30’ N. lon. 127° 6’ E., distant 17 leagues 
' West of Gillolo, is the northernmost and outermost of these, and being level with the sur- 
face of the water, ought to have a good birth in the night. H.M. ship Virginia, saw the 
sea breaking over this rock, which was visible in the hollow of the swell ; the Peak of Ternate 
bears from it N. E.3.N., distant 43 miles, another of the Molucca Islands bears from it 
S. E. by E., distant 4 leagues, and a small isle off the North end of the latter, is about the 
same distance from it, bearing E. by S. : 


sdjoung § BATCHIAN, TAWALLY, and MAREGOLANG, are 3 large islands fronting the 
Manis. —_S. W. part of Gillolo, with numerous small islands contiguous to them, most of which are 
safe to approach. Batchian is a high island, extending about 18 leagues in a S.S. E. direc- 
tion, its southern extremity being parallel with the South end of Gillolo; and the STRAIT 
of PATIENTIA, or PATIENCE, is formed between them. The Strait of Batchian is 
formed betwixt the West coast of the island of this name, and the adjacent islands. The 
southern part is broad, and there is good anchorage in most places, with shelter in some of 
the bays or harbours formed by the islands; but the tide in the North part of the strait, runs 
very strong. Both these straits are safe for ships, with proper attention, but that of Pati- 
entia is considered the best, being wider than the other, although destitute of good an- 
vides chorage, except in some bays, on the Batchian shore. The tide sets through among those 
islands to the northward and southward, about 6 hours each way, although not always re- 
gular ; and it rises about 6 feet. . 
The Dutch frigate Maria Reygersbergen in 1805, went from Amboina to Ternate through 
the STRAIT of PATIENTITA, and returned by the same route, and her journal contains 
the following remarks. 


Geo siteot  NEGORY KALAM North point, is in lat 0° 28’N., lon. 127°37'E, and 2 miles 
alam, South of the point, lies the village of this name, having good anchorage off it in 25 and 30 
fathoms stiff ground. A little South of the village, there is a fresh water river, where abun- 
dance of wood, water, and refreshments may be procured. When at anchor here, the North 
va of Kayo bore S. by W. 4 W., Potter's Island W. by N., Motir S. W. by W., and 
ackian S. W. by S. 
Geo. siteot ‘The Island Kayo, or Cayo extends from lat. 0° 7’ N. to 0° 1'S., and is in lon. 127° 234’ E. 
The North point of Gillolo that bounds the eastern side. of Patientia Strait in coming from 
Geo, site of the northward, is in lat. 0° 13’S., lon. 127° 454’ E.; and West from it distant about 7 miles, 
lies Batto Lombo Island, close to the Batchian shore, which bounds the entrance of the 
strait on the western side. Between the N. E. point of this island, and the point of Bat- 
chian called Bristly Point, lie 2 islands near the shore, and to the southward of the point 
pice, * and southernmost of these ‘islands, there is a large bay, with good anchorage, and plenty of 
: wood and water. 
When through the narrows, and to the S. Westward of West Island, close to the shore of 
Batchian, is situated Lelary Island, low, long, and flat, covered with trees: opposite to its 
N.E. point, there is a fresh water river on the Batchian shore, where plenty of wood and 
Geo. site of water may be obtained. Amsterdam Island, situated in the middle of the narrows, is in lat. 
tdand. = Q° 204'S., lon. 127° 534’ E. by chronometer from Amboina. 
Geo. dteot The S.E. extremity of Batchian, called John Heneker’s Point, in lat. 0°48'S., lon. 
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128° 3’ E. has soundings of deep water, within a small distance of the shore, with some Con- John Kene 

tiguous isles, and projecting spits, which should have a proper birth. oe 
The best route from Ternate or Tidore, to Amboina in the S. E. monsoon, is considered riaatrae 

to be through the Strait of Patientia. After the reduction of Ternate by the British, the thrones ie 

Albion, Captain Wallace, sailed from Tidore on the 8th of July, 1801, having troops on Patients, 

board for Amboina, and proceeded through this strait. She stood over toward the Gillolo Amboins. 

shore in order to avoid the sand banks which lie nearly 4 channel over from the South end 

of Tidore, then worked to the southward betwixt Batchian and Gillolo, with variable winds | 

and much rain. After approaching the group of isles called Amsterdam, East and West 

Islands, and others which nearly bar the middle of the strait, she went through a very nar- 

row passage, between Batchian and West Island, which is the nearest isle to the eastward, 

and here, the tide was exceedingly rapid. This passage ought not to be chosen, for the 

other passage to the eastward of it, is much broader. Captain M‘Call came through the 

latter in the Clyde, and found it perfectly safe, when passing through the Strait of Patientia, 

_ shortly after the Albion. No soundings were got in proceeding through it. = 

- Having got through the narrows, a ship ought to stand over to Gillolo, and keep along 

this shore, because a shoal is placed in the Dutch charts to the eastward of East Island and 

the Middle Sand, which lies in the southern mouth of the strait, nearly mid-way between 

the East point of Batchian and the Gillolo shore, and must have a birth in passing; on either 

side of it the channel is safe. When it is approached, a number of small isles surrounded 

with reefs will be discerned, which must have a birth in steering out of the strait to the 

southward for Oby Major; and after passing through any of the channels to the eastward of 

the latter, (already noticed in the section where the Gillolo Passage is described) a ship 

ought to proceed to the southward betwixt Manipa and the East end of Bouro. 


BOURO, has been already mentioned, and the geographical situation of its North coast pears 
described, in the section where instructions are given for sailing through the Pitt’s Passage ; 
but it becomes necessary here, to describe the great bay and the adjacent islands. — | 


CAJELI, or BOURO BAY, situated at the N. E. part of the island, is easily known by cajeu Bey. 
the Island Manipa which bears East from it. The points on both sides of the entrance, are 
lined by reefs, no soundings are got until near the shore inside of the bay; there is good an- 
chorage on the North side, within the rounding of the point, from which a reef of coral 
stretches out a little distance; but the proper al is at the S. E. part of the bay, where Fort ceo. site of 
Defence and the viliage are situated in lat. 3° 24’S., lon. 127° 4/ E. by chronometers from “* " 
Amboina, and the mean of many lunar observations. 

To enter the bay with a turning wind, do not approach near the points on either. side, nor Pirsctions 
borrow into the North side of it; the southern shore is fronted by an extensive coral reef, to & te» 
the distance of a mile, or more, which shews itself, and may be always avoided with a es 
look out. With a fair wind, steer westward about midway between the points, until the 
western pitch of the South bluff point bears about S. W. and when the town begins to open 
in view, haul gradually to W.S. W. and S. W. till the North point of the bay bears to the 
eastward of North. By keeping the point in this direction and the fort South or S. 4 E., 
you will pass clear of the reef which projects about a mile out from the East side of the bay, 
and will go between it and the pitch of a flat that extends a mile off the western shore. 

There is a rugged mount or double peak on the South side of the bay, called the 
MOTHER and DAUGHTER, which is a good mark: steer into the bay until this mount 
bears about S. E. by S., then haul right in for the town, and anchor off it in 27 to 24 fa- 
thoms muddy bottom, at the distance of 1 or 3 mile from the beach, with the fort bearing 
South or S. by W., a small Red Island East, and the North point of the bay N.4E. The 
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best birth is in 19 fathoms with the Fort wy he by W. 4 W. distant 1 mile, Mother and 
Daughter S. E., East point of the bay N. E. $ E., N. W. point N. W. by N. 

A ship may ‘anchor with the fort bearing from 8.S. E. to 8.S W., but as the bank is 
steep, sail ought to be reduced in time, and the anchor dropped not under 25 fathoms ; this 
is indispensible, to the westward of the fort, where the water shoals from 20 fathoms as fast 
as the lead can be hove, to 2 fathoms hard sand, whereby several ships have grounded in 
coming to anchor. The "fort ought not be brought to the eastward of 5.5. E., for the hard 
sand bank lining the West side of the bay, projects near a mile from the shore, having only 
2 or 3 fathoms water on it, and 35 fathoms at the distance of a cable's length outside. 
Should a ship by accident get to the westward, she ought to anchor in 40 fathoms mud, and 
will then be about 2 cables’ lengths from the edge of the bank. 

The coral reef that fronts the S. E. shore of the bay, has only 3 or 4 feet water over the 
rocks, and there is 40 fathoms about 2 or 3 cables’ a outside; therefore, it ought not 
to be approached under 40 or 45 fathoms. 

eat In-this bay, ships are sheltered during both monsoons, and as brisk land winds prevail 

ments. in the night, the egress is easy. Goats, hogs, fowls, and vension, may be procured here, 
sufficient for 2 or 3 ships, and fruit of various kinds, in abundance. The water is very good, 
and procured about 100 yards to the eastward of the fort, but as long-boats cannot come 
close to the shore, it is necessary to swim the casks off to them. Wood is plentiful, and 
spars fit for masts may be got from the durian-tree; the Cai-pooty tree abounds on this 1 i3- 
land, from which the natives extract that valuable oil in great quantities. 


Tider. The tides rise and fall about 6 feet, high water at 1 hour on full and Euan. of the moon, 
but they are not very regular. Variation 1° West in 1798. 
ear Close to the West end of Bouro there are some small islands, and the Dutch chants place 


Bouro. a rock above water, about 2 or 24 leagues off the S. W. part. The southern coast is of 
semicircular form, steep to approach, and destitute of shelter: from the southernmost point, 
situated in lat. 3°49/S., a reef projects a considerable way, having | a small isle to the east- 
ward, said to have anchorage close to it. | 


Geo steoe = AMBLAW, in lat. 3° 59’S., lon. 127° 14 E.* is an island of considerable size, separated 

Amviawe from the S. E. point of Bouro by a channel 5 or 6 miles wide: there is said to be a reef of 
rocks nearly in the middle of this channel, which is laid down in several charts; but it is 
omitted in a large Dutch manuscript chart, in my possession, and some navigators State the 
channel to be clear of danger. Close to the shore of Amblaw, there is a place where Dutch 
vessels occasionally anchor, but the bottom appears to be foul. 


Geo.steot MANIPA, is a high island, situated about 4 way betwixt the East end of Bouro and the 
West end of Ceram, the body of it being in lat. 3° 17'S., lon. 127° 28’ E. About 14 mile 
off its western extreme, lies a rock or islet, betwixt which and Manipa there is a safe pas- 
sage for any ship. The channel between this islet and Bouro is about 54 or 6 leagues wide, 
clear of danger, destitute of soundings, and is frequented by all ships that pass betwixt 
Bouro and Ceram. On the South side of Manipa, a fort is situated, off which, and within 
a small islet, there is anchorage close to the shore: some small islets lie close to the North 
side of Manipa. 


Geo. sitet _ BONOA, in about lat. 3°0’S., lon. 127° 56’ E., is a high rugged steep island of consi- 

Ponce, derable extent N. E. and S. W. separated from the N. W. part of Ceram by a safe channel 
3 or 4 miles wide; which is contracted a little by small isles and shoals, that stretch along 
the Ceram shore. 


* The frigate, Maria Reygersbergen, made the South point in lat. 3° 57’S., lon. 127°202' East by chronome. 
ter from Amboina. 
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PULO BABY lies to: the S.S.W. of Bonoa, and is lower than the adjacent islands ; rao way. 
it is separated from the West point of Ceram, by a narrow passage called Nassouwens Gat, _ 
fit only for proas and small vessels. : 


KELANG, is a high island close to the S. Westward of Pulo Baby, there being no pas- Keane. 
sage between them; but there is a safe channel about 4 miles wide, betwixt Kelang and 
Manipa, which lies to the S. W. of the former island. The tides or currents which set 
through these channels, sometimes produce strong npplings resembling breakers; and they 
make a great noise when calin in the night. = Be Gey 


CERAM, excepting some parts near the sea, is formed of high mountatnous land, ex- ceo. sw of 
tending nearly East and West about 54 leagues ; the S. W. point called Seeal,; or Dry Rice “"™ 
Point, is in Jat. 3°31'S., lon. 127° 56 E., and forms a peninsula, with: Lahoo Deep Bay to 
the N.E. This bay, has some small islands and shoals at the entrance, with soundings 
inside, and is situated'‘to the northward of Amboina; for Seeal Point lies directly North 
from the N. W. extreme of that island. Kessing East point, im lat. 3°55'S., about lon. 
131° 10’ E., may be considered as the eastern extremity of Ceram, the small Island Kessing 
being chained to it by a reef, and the narrow gut that separates them is not easily discerned. 
Amahay Bay, lies directly to the northward of the small Island Noesa Laut, and has 
soundings of deep water in it. The South coast of Ceram is bold to approach, except Hoya 
Point, situated 9 or 10 leagues to the eastward of Amahay Bay, has a small sandy isle and 
sand banks, stretching out from it about 2 miles. Within 7 leagues of Kessing Point, a 
coral reef lines the coast from thence eastward, and around the Island Kessing. | 


SAWA BAY, on the North coast of Ceram, in lat. 2°51'S., lon. 129° 6’ E., has thé cies. site ot 
outer island Pulo Bassar, and several small isles surrounded by shoals, stretching out 2 or ""”” 
3 miles from the low point Tanjong Craw,* which forms the West point of the bay; and 
the islands near the shore at the 'S. E. part of the bay, az‘e also environed by shoals. The 
channel leading to Sawa Road or Harbour, is to the westward of the latter, by steering 
South for a mount called the Friar’s Hood, situated at the bottom of the bay near the village 
Selema ; and having rounded the reef and islands that front Sawa Road, a ship should haul 
along the shore to the eastward, and anchor near it, with Pulo Attuee the westernmost 
island, bearing North. This road is about ? of a mile in breadth, with soundings of 40 to 
25 fathoms, close to the Ceram shore, which is thé safe side, as there is a reef tu the S. E. ae 
of Pulo Attuee. Although the water be deep, the bottom is mud, affording good anchorage : 
and this place forms a good harbour in the S. E. monsoon, where excellent fresh water may 
be procured, and large spars. Sawa Village is in lat.2°56’S. Old Lamata, or Flat Point, Geo. site of 
lies to the eastward in lat. 2° 53’S., lon. 129° 492’ E. oe ee 


WAROO or WAKOO BAY, in lat. 3° 25’ S., about lon. 130° 40’ E., is situated dt the ceo. site of 
N.E. part of the Island Ceram, affording good anchorage, where water and other refresh- “"°"" 
ments may be procured.f —= =| | | . © ee a | 


* In the Dutch frigate’s journal, it is called Para Point, and placed in lat. 2° 49S., lon. 1290 12}' E. ; 

+ The inhabitants of these villages on the coast of Ceram, are generally hospitable'to Europeans, who touch 
for refreshments, or to trade; but they are in an abject state of savage poverty. The natives of this island are 
said to have devoured the prisoners procured by their depredations against each other, which practice has ceased 
since the Dutch parchased thefn as slaves. They’ are tumid assassins, and generally make their depredationsin _ 
the night ; skulla hung in their huts as trophies of valour, are still frequently seen, and a gentleman who has been 
much among those people says, that the young men must produce a skull ofa human victim, each to his intended 
bride, before she will consent to accept him for her husband. - _ gg Pie. oe as Si” eas WE 
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LEEUWAARDEN SHOAL, in lat. 2° 56'S., lon. 130° 434’ E. or 2°44’ East of 
Allang Point, Amboina Bay, by chronometers, is distant about 7 miles from the shore that 
forms the N. W. side of Waroo Bay: it is 2 or 3 miles in extent, in form a crescent, steep 
to, and very dangerous, the West side being a white sand bank, and the eastern side a ledge 
of rocks, with high breakers, many of the rocks above water. The ship Venus, of Bombay, 
got upon this shoal in 1799, during the night, and was abandoned by the crew. There are 
no soundings near the shoal, nor in the channel between it and the shore, which is consi- 
dered safe. | 

If coasting along with an offing of 7 or 8 miles from the high land of Stole, you bring the 
Friar’s Hood to bear S. by W. 4 W., or when you open the Friar's Hood to the eastward of 
the high land of Stole, you will then be on with the West point of the shoal. Leeuwaarden 
Island, in lat. 3° 20'S., lon. 130° 58’ E., is situated to the northward of the East point of 
Waroo Bay, called Berg Wakoo by the Dutch. | 

To the eastward of Kessing, and the reef that surrounds it and the East end of Ceram, 
there is a small isle, betwixt which and Kessing, a good channel is formed about 2 or 3 miles 
wide, with soundings from 30 to 50 fathoms in mid-channel, and 5 to 10 fathoms close to 
the reefs ; the narrowest part of this channel, seems to be about 1 mile in breadth. 


CERAM LAUT, bears about East 6 miles distant from the South point of Kessing ; and 
1s the westernmost and largest of a range of small islands, chained together and surrounded 
by a reef, that extends 5 or 6 leagues nearly East and West. 

A group of 3 islands, lie to the eastward of the Ceram Laut Chain, of which GOZAM, 
or GORAM, in lat. 4° 0! S., about lon. 131° 44’ E. is the easternmost; there is a channel to 
the westward of this island, but no safe passage between the westernmost 1 and the Ceram 
Laut Chain. The southern island of the Goram group, has a high flat hill on it, and is 
called Manavolka. | 


MATTABELLA ISLANDS, in lat. 4°21’S., lon. 131° 59’ E., form a group 3 in num- 
ber, having a safe channel about 3 or 4 leagues wide between them and the Goram Islands. 
Towa Island, lies about 7 leagues S. S. Eastward from the Mattabella Islands; and a chain 
of islands is continued from thence, in a S. Easterly direction to the Keys, already mentioned 
in the preceding section. ! 


AMBOINA, or AMBOYNA, is a high island about 11 or 12 leagues in extent N. E. 
and S. W., being the largest of those called Clove Islands, and it is the chief residence of 
the government of the Molucca Islands. Three small isles, called the Three Brothers, pro- 
ject from its N. W. point in a northerly direction, having safe passages between all of them, 
also betwixt the southern 1 and Amboina. The great bay, extends about 7 leagues into the 
island, separating it nearly into 2 parts. AMBOINA BAY, is formed at the entrance by 
2 high points, that of Allang on the West side, and Noessaniva Point to the eastward : they 
are steep to, situated in lat. 3°47’S., and bear nearly East and West of each other, distant 
6 or 7 miles. About 3 cables’ lengths from Noessaniva Point in a S. 8S. E. direction, there 
is a narrow bank of sand ieeudinn tik and West, having soundings of 15 to 50 fathoms on 
it, upon which a ship might anchor when calm. It is detached from the shore, for no ground 
is got when Allang and Misaiauiva Points are just open, or touching each other. 

nside of Noessaniva Point, there is a small concavity, called Porta uese Bay; but no 
soundings are obtained on either side, at the distance of a cable’s len om the shore, nor 
within } a cables’ length in many places, until well up. FORT VICTORIA, situated on 
the South shore of the bay, in lat. 3°40’ S., lon. 128° 15’ E.,* by a series of observations of 

* This longitnde of Fort Victoria, is agreeable to the observations of other navigatore,, beside those of Captai 
Heywood. Dutch frigate, Maria Reygersbergen’s chronometers, made it in lon. 128° 13%’ E. racanined fest 
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© ») *, taken by Captain Heywood, in 2 different voyages; these corresponded exactly 
with his chronometers in a quick run of 11 days from Malacca, in H. M. frigate Dedaig- 
neuse, in December, 1802, which made the flagstaff 26° 0’ E. from Malacca. 

The best anchorage is abreast of the town, or rather above the wharf, in from 25 to 40 Anchorage. 
or 45 fathoms water, on a steep bank stretching about 4 cable’s lengths from the beach. 
Close below the fort, a sand projects out a little distance, having 34 fathoms very near it. 

It is prudent to moor with the anchors nearly up and down the bay, that in case of part- 
ing from 1, the other anchor may bring a ship up, before she tail upon the shore. As the 
bottom is foul in several places, this precaution is more necessary ; some ships carry a hawser 
or cable to 1 of the anchors placed at convenient distances on the shore, to prevent being 
driven off the bank. The distance from Fort Victoria, across the bay to the opposite shore, 
is about 2 miles: there are no soundings in mid-channel, but there is anchorage opposite to 
the town and fort, near the western shore, where a ship may bring up, in case of being driven 
from the anchorage at the town. There is also anchorage in Dutch Bay, situated on the 
eastern shore, about 2 miles below the fort and town. 

The tides in the bay are very irregular, being governed chiefly by the winds, and rise about Ties. 
6 or 7 feet. The course up the bay is N. E. by E., and the distance from Allang Point to | 
the anchorage at Fort Victoria, is about 5 leagues. 

The best time to enter between the heads, in the westerly monsoon, is in the morning, 7% sail into 
betwixt day-light and 8 or 9 A. M.; and by keeping nearly in mid-chamnel, inclining to the “°°” 
N. Western shore, a ship will generally carry a breeze up to the anchorage off the town. 
During the night, light variable airs or calins generally prevail, accompanied with an outset, 
which renders the progress up the bay difficult and tedious ; for ships are liable to be drifted 
about by the eddies, or probably out of the bay, after getting § way up by a favorable. breeze. 
There is, however, no danger to be apprehended in entering it during the night, for although 
a ship may seem to be drifting toward the beach on either side by the tides when calm, where 
no anchoring ground is to be got; yet, when the shore is approached within a certain distance, 
the ship will generally be set along parallel to it, or drifted off again into the middle of 
the bay. | 

In the easterly monsoon, as the current frequently sets strong past the points of the bay 
to the westward, a ship coming from this direction, ought to work up in the offing until 
Noessaniva Point bears N. N. E. or N. by E.; she should then, steer to round it pretty 
close, keeping along the southern shore of the bay at a moderate distance, under low sail ; 
for the sudden gusts of wind which come off the hills at times, might endanger the masts 
with light sails set. | : 

A ship may be supplied with water, fruit, and vegetables, at Amboina, but fresh provi- Retres- 
sion is scarce ; bullocks, deer, &c. are brought from Bouro and the adjacent islands at times," 
for the use of the garrison, but not in sufficient quantity to afford any regular supply to ships. 
Strong gales are often experienced in the westerly monsoon, about full and change of the 
moon, which are generally preceded by a large swell tumbling into the bay. INNER Ine ter 
Hi ARBOUR, situated at the upper part of the bay, being well sheltered from all winds, is 
generally resorted to, by small ships at the approach of blowing weather ; but the entrance 
into it being narrow, a pilot is requisite to carry a ship through the channel. This place is 
considered to be unhealthy, for the crews of ships are sometimes very sickly here, when 
those in the outer harbour continue healthy. The watering river is on the western shore, 
about 7 or 8 miles from Fort Victoria; and known by a house on each side of it, at a smail 
distance. With the assistance of hoses, the casks are filled speedily, and a loaded long boat 
can Only float out at high water. | a . 


Batavia. The lon. 128° 29/ E. observed by Bertrand, the astronomer of the ships that went in search of La. 
Perouse, 18 certainly too far to the eastward. . 
| 3R 
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The head of the inner harbour, is separated by a small isthmus from a bay on the East 
side of the island, which has soundings and some shoals in it, but is not frequented by ships. 

‘The northern shore of Amboina 1s clear of danger, and the channel betwixt the N. W. 
Brother and Ceram is 4 or 5 miles wide; but the currents or tides among those islets, are 
strong, and not very regular. ~ 


- HARAUCKA, or OMA, is separated from the eastern part of Amboina by a navigable 
channel about 1 league wide, which is contracted to 1 mile at the northern entrance, by a 
sandy islet contiguous to Amboina: this islet is safe to approach, but the Haraucka shore 
Opposite is foul, and there is a fort on the West side of this island. 


HONIMOA, or SAPAROOA ISLAND, lies close to the East of Haraucka, the chan- 
nel that separates them being only 1 mile wide in the narrowest part, destitute of anchorage, 
and subject to strong currents or tides; a vessel in going through it, must therefore keep near 
the Haraucka shore. The South point of Honimoa, called the Dolphin’s Nose, is in lat. 3° 
38’ S., distant about 12 leagues E. by N. 4 N. from the entrance of Amboina Bay: there is 
an islet close to it, called Pigeon Island, and the small island Malana, lies about 2 miles to 
the S. W. Saparooa Village, and Fort Durrstede, are situated at the bottom of the bay, 
which is formed between the South and S. E. points of the island; there is good anchorage 
in 12 fathoms near the fort in the westerly monsoon, by steering in about mid-channel be- 


tween the reefs that line both sides of the bay, but no soundings are got until within a mile 
of the fort. 


NOESA LAUT, in lat. 3° 40’ S., lon. 128° 524’ E. is small, separated from the S. E. 
point of Honimoa by a safe channel about 2 miles wide; it is the easternmost of the Clove 
Islands, and produces the best cloves of any of them. Foul ground projects around it to the 
distance of 4 mile, but there is said to be anchorage at the North part, and off the N. W. 
part, where there is a fortified house. | 

The foregoing 4 islands, called generally the Clove Islands, are of middling height; but 
the high land of Ceram being near them to the northward, they appear as part of it until 
closely approached. When a ship is working between them and Ceram, she ought to give 
a birth to the North part of Haraucka, and the N. W. end of Honimoa, because foul ground 
projects from them about a mile; whereas, the Ceram shore abreast of these islands, 1s bold 
to approach. | 


BANDA ISLANDS, form a group, 10 in number, situated near each other ; the har- 
bour is formed by Banda or Great Banda on the South side; Goonong Apee or Burning 
Mountain, and Banda Neira on the North side; with @ isles at the eastern entrance, 1 called 
Pulo Pisang, and the other Pulo Cappel from its resembling a ship’s hull, which 1s very 
small. These islands being high, are subject to sudden gusts of wind, with hot oppressive 
weather in the day, but the nights are cool. 

The anchorage in lat. 4° 31’S., lon. 130° 0’ E.,* is at the foot of the Burning Mountain, 
which generally emits smoke; and shocks of earthquakes are frequent. 

The eastern channel is safe to enter Banda’ Harbour, giving a birth of 4 a mile to the shore 
of Great Banda, and to that of Banda Neira: a ship may pass on either side of Pulo Pisang 
and Pulo Cappel, and when to the southward of them, the channel is about 3 miles wide. 
The anchorage is abreast of the wharf at Banda Neira, in 7 or 8 fathoms. The Orpheus’ 
Bank, which has only 15 feet on it at low water spring tides, will be avoided by not shutting 


2 * The oy Maria Reygersbergen’s chronometers and observations, made the anchorage in lat. 4° 33'S., 
n. 130° 54’ B. | ; 
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in the eastern point of Great Banda with the low S. E. point of Banda Neira, and anchoring 
with Pulo Way or Ay, just shut in with the point of Goonong Apee, and Battakeeka Fort 
on the hill N. by E., distant about 4a mile off the wharf. | 

It is high water on the shore at 2 hours on full and change of the moon, and the rise of 
tide is about 9 or 10 feet. At the anchorage, it is high water at 4 hours, where the tides 
are strong, but not very regular; it is therefore, proper, to moor immediately. 

Ships can only go in by the western channel in the westerly monsoon, which is formed be- 
tween Goonong Apee and Great Banda; a reef stretches out from the western part of Great 
Banda, to nearly mid-channel, contracting the passage to a } mile in width, making it ne- 
cessary to keep close to the Goonong Apee shore, which is steep to. The extreme of Pulo 
Way kept just touching open with the extremity of Goonong Apee, will lead a ship to the 
anchorage. ‘This channel is frequented by ships coming in during the westerly monsoon, and 
by those going out in the opposite season. 

There is a passage between Goonong Apee and Banda Neira, but it being very narrow, 
with rapid tides, and destitute of good anchorage, it is seldom used except by small vessels. 

The harbour of Banda, bears ES. E. about 40 leagues distant from Noessaniva Point 
: the entrance of Amboina Harbour, and 18 leagues S.47°W. from Kessing Point on 

eram. 

Rosingeyn Island, lies about 4 miles to the eastward of Great Banda; Pulo Way, and 
Pulo Rhun, lie to the westward. Pulo Way bears nearly West 7 miles from Goonong 
Apee, and E. by N. 4 N. 4 miles from Pulo Rhun, betwixt which, the passage is said to be 
unsafe. The northernmost island of the group, called Pulo Swangy, bears nearly N. § W. 
from Pulo Way. 7 | 

The islands Great Banda, Banda Neira, Rosingeyn, and Pulo Way, produce excellent 
nutmegs ; the soil of these islands being more favorable for the culture of the nutmeg tree, 
than the soil of Amboina. 

Banda Neira is well fortified, particularly in the western channel, and here, the resident 
resides, who governs these islands. 


V 


TURTLE ISLANDS, 3 in number, are very low, covered with trees, and dangerous Geo. site of 
to approach in the night, being fronted by coral reefs which project 2 or 3 miles from them. tana.” 
The easternmost island is in lat. 5° 25’S., lon. 127° 38’ E.,* bearing from the entrance of 
Amboina Harbour S. by W. 4 W., distance about 33 leagues. The westernmost island is 
separated considerably from the other 2, for the Sibbald had the easternmost island bearing 
N.N. W. 4 W., distant 10 miles, seen from the deck, with the trees on another island open 
to the westward of it, just visible from the pocp, when the S. Westernmost island was see 


from the mizen-top-mast rigging bearing about W. N. W. | 


LUCAPIN-HAY, or LUCEPARA ISLANDS, in lat. 5°40/ S.,t lon. 127° 21! E. by aco, ate o 
chronometer from Amboina, lie about 5 or 6 leagues to the S. W. of the Turtle Islands ; Ltcege™ 
they form a group of 5 low isles; covered with trees, and cannot be seen above 4 | 
from the deck: The passage betwixt them and the Turtle Islands, is safe in day-light, being 
4 leagues wide, through which the frigate Maria Reygersbergen passed with her convoy in 
1805, when bound from Batavia to Amboina. 


GOONONG APY, or BURNING ISLAND, in lat. 6° 35/S., lon 126°40’ E. or 1° oco-sur 
35’ West from Amboina Flagstaff by chronometer, bearing S. W. 3S. from the Lucepara oore 


* Capt. Forbes, in the Sibbald, saw these islands on the 20th of April, 1816, in his passage along the North 
side of Flores, toward Amboina, _and made the easternmost island in Ice. 5° 26'S, lon. about 127° 50" E. 
+ The Dutch frigates observations, place this group farther to the N. E., viz. from lat. 5°27’ to 5°33'S., Jon. 
127° 33 E. 
3R 2 
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Islands, distant 23 leagues, is a high conical mountain which may be seen 15 or 16 leagues. 
It is ina state of ignition, with smoke generally issuing from the crater at the summit, and is 
bold to approach. | 


DURING the strength of the EATSERLY MONSOON, in July, August, and Sep- 
tember, ships from Amboina bound to Banda, should stretch to the southward, and they will 
generally fetch the coast of Timor. Here, the current runs often strong to the eastward in 
these months, and the wind becoming variable and veering more to the southward, enables 
ships to stand on the starboard tack about N. E. by E., and fetch Banda. This passage may 
be performed in 6 days; whereas, the route to the northward of Ceram, and round its east- 
ern extremity, generally pursued by the Dutch, frequently requires more than double that 


time. 


SHIPS bound from AMBOINA, or from any of the other Molucca Islands, to Hin- 
doostan, ought not to attempt the southern passage during the strength of the westerly mon- 
soon; if they depart before the month of March, the northern route is preferable, particularly 
when bound to Bengal or the Strait of Malacca. 


DEPARTING from AMBOINA, to proceed by the northern route, ships should endea- 
vour to get over toward the Island Amblaw, and keep the East side of Bouro a-board, that 
they may benefit by its land winds and squalls, and avoid the S. E. currents which frequently 
prevail between Ceram and Amboina, and near Manipa, in the westerly monsoon. When 
abreast of the North point of Bouro Bay, the wind will generally permit ships to stand over 
about N. N. E. for Gomona and Oby Major; they should then proceed through the Gillolo 
Passage, or betwixt Geby and Gagy as circumstances require. Having cleared this passage, 
the progress will be slow, for S. Easterly currents prevail, with light N. W. and northerly 
winds, accompanied at times by squalls and rain. Every means ought to be used to get to 
the northward in this track, without minding if a little easting is made; for after reaching 


lat. 5° or 6 N., the N. Easterly winds may be expected, to run with to the westward. 


Sonthern 
Kunte. 


Having in these latitudes got into the edge of the N. E. monsoon, the best track is to 
steer to the northward of the Meangis Islands, for the South point of Mindanao, and after 
passing between it and the Serangani Islands, a course should be pursued through the Strait 
of Baseelan, because the winds hang as much to the West as to the eastward of North. If 
a ship enter this strait in the morning, with a breeze from the Mindanao shore, she will 
probably get through before night, if the tide happen to be in her favor; she ought to 
keep along the North side of the strait, betwixt the Santa Cruz: Islands and Mindanao, 
where water and refreshments may be got at Samboangan, if required. 

From Samboangan, a W. N. Westerly course ought to be followed, to pass to the North 
of the Islands Sangboy and Teynga; from thence, steer for Cagayan Sooloo, and having 
passed it, a course ought to be steered to get into the latitude of Banguey Peak, when 8 or 9 
leagues to the eastward of the Mangsee Islands. After passing through this strait, betwixt 
these islands and the North part of Banguey, a course should be pursued for the Strait of 
Malacca, agreeably to the sailing directions given for those places, where the descriptions of 


o ° ° e e 
them will be found in the preceding sections of this work. : 


SHIPS from AMBOIN A, bound to Hindoostan in March, may proceed by the southern 
passage, and as the winds hang mostly from the westward in this month, it is advisable to 
stand up toward Bouro, and from thence work over near St. Matthew’s Islands. Having 
approached these and Velthoens Island, a southerly course ought to be followed, and if the 
wind is favorable, it may be prudent for a ship to keep well to windward, and pass through 
the Strait of Alloo. his strait is preferable to that of Pantar, being much wider, and far- 
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ther to windward in the westerly monsoon ; and when clear of it, a ship ought to keep to 
the westward, in order to proceed through the channel between Sandalwood Island and Savu, 
into the open sea; or she may pass out on the East side of the latter island, if the wind be 
unfavorable for proceeding out by any of the channels farther to the westward. 


DEPARTING from AMBOINA in April, May, June, July, or August, steer for 
. Burning Island, for in April, the westerly monsoon fails, and is succeeded by light S.East- 
erly breezes. Care must be taken to give a birth to the Lucepara Islands, in passing toward 
Burning Island, which may also be left to the eastward ; observing that the current sets often 
strong to the westward in the easterly monsoon: from thence, steer to make the West end 
of Wetter, or Dog Island, and proceed betwixt Pulo Cambing and the East end of Ombay, 
and between the latter and Timor, through the Ombay Passage. Being once so far to the 
southward as Rotto or Savu, the S. E. winds will begin gradually to increase in strength, 
and a course may be steered to pass out to the southward of Savu. The passage from hence 
to Hindoostan, may be accomplished in from 20 to 30 days by a ship that sails well. 

If bound from Amboina, or Banda, to Batavia in these months, you should if leaving 
Banda, steer to make the high land of Roma, and then to the North of Wetter, giving a 
birth to a shoal that lies about 8 miles off its N.W. point. From hence, steer for Pulo 
Cambing, and along the North coast of Flores, passing between Rusa Raji and it, then along 
the North coasts of Sumbawa and Lombock ; having brought the latter to bear to the south- 
ward, steer to pass to the eastward of Urk, and between Kangelang and the Four Brothers ; 
otherwise, you may steer from Lombock to pass between Hog Island and Galion, and after- 
ward along the North side of Madura and Java. 


PASSAGE to CHINA, EASTWARD of NEW HOLLAND. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, AND THE CONTIGUOUS PORTS, WITH SAIL- 
ING DIRECTIONS. 


THE PASSAGE to China round to the eastward of New Holland, has been mentioned Passage to 
in vol. first of this work, where directions are given for sailing toward Van Diemen’s Land, site of New 
and through Bass’ Strait,. with a description of the principal headlands, islands, winds, and” 
weather. It nevertheless, seems proper, to give farther directions for sailing into the places 
of shelter at Van Diemen’s Land, and those on the coast of New South Wales, where ships 
bound to China or to Port Jackson, may procure fresh water, when in want of this neces- 
sary article, or repair any slight injury sustained by stormy weather. 

Brief instructions will follow, concerning the .passage from Van Diemen’s Land toward 
China, but to enter into a particular description, of the innumerable islands interspersed — 
throughout this part of the Pacific Ocean, would be impossible in a work of this kind; re- 
course must therefore be had to the best charts of the Pacific Ocean, by those who follow 
this route toward China. 


VAN DIEMENS LAND,* on the western side, is generally a rocky shore, of sterile Yer 
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aspect, with reefs fronting it to the distance of 3 or 4 miles in some places; and a large 
S. Westerly swell usually rolls in upon it from the ocean. In many places this coast is low, 
but in several parts, the inland mountains stretch nearly down to the sea, having a white 
barren appearance. 


CAPE GRIM, in lat. 40° 41'S., lon. 144° 46’ E., is the N.Westernmost promontory 
of the coast; and WEST CAPE, or SANDY POINT, is in lat. 41° 4’S., lon. 144° 364! 
E. Hitherto, the West coast of Van Diemen’s Land, was thought to be destitute of shelter 
for ships; but 2 harbours have been lately discovered, in a vessel fitted out by Mr. Birch, a 
merchant of Hobart’s Town, purposely to examine minutely the coasts of that island. She 
performed the circumnavigation of the island in 39 days, about the end of 1815, and dis- 


. 


covered the following 2 harbours. 


MACQUARIE HARBOUR, in lat. 42° 12’ S., lon. 145° 28' E., has on the bar at its 
entrance only 9 feet water, with a tide of 5 or 6 knots, consequently can only admit of small 
vessels passing over the bar; but inside, the water deepens to 10 fathoms, and decreases 
afterward gradually, in sailing up the harbour. The brig Sophia,* Captain Feen, after 
anchoring in 7 fathoms outside of the bar to wait for the flood tide, crossed over, keeping 
the starboard shore aboard, and after deepening to 10 fathoms, proceeded upward in a nar- 
row channel between shoals, til] 10 miles above the bar; and when 20 miles from the bar, 
the depth gradually decreased to 2 fathoms. Having proceeded about 2 miles farther up in 
the whale boat, the north bank of the harbour was found to consist of strata of coal denuded 
by the sea in some parts: these strata of coal were 6 feet thick, with a stratum of clay 
between them. 

In passing upward in the boat, the entrance of Gordon River, which disembogues into the 
harbour, was computed to be about 50 miles from the bar, and in pursuing a course up this 
river, the first falls were discovered nearly 50 miles farther inland; the course of the river, 
being through what was thought the western mountains, directly East from the harbours 
mouth. | 

Captain Feen, succeeded in sounding a passage, by which any vessel that can cross the bar, 
may proceed within 4 a mile of the /alls, and anchor within 10 yards of the coal mine. 
The mountains on the northern shore, where the coal is, are barren, but the rest are generally 
covered with myrtle and pine. The brig took in a cargo of Huon pine, by drifting it down 
the river, which is excellent timber for joiners and cabinet work, boat building, and archi- 
tecture. 


PORT DAVEY, in lat. 43° 28'S., lon. 146° 0’ E., situated to the S.E. of point 
St. Vincent, and nearly 3 leagues to the northward of the southwest cape, is of great import- 
ance to the navigator, being an excellent harbour, separated into 2 arms, and extending seve- 
ral miles inland. The shores of this harbour, abound with that excellent timber called Huon 
pine, and it has the advantage of a fresh water river. 


POINT ST. VINCENT, in lat. 43° 16’S., lon. 145° 55’ E., having 2 peaked rocks 
on its extremity, is a projecting point of land on the southern part of the West coast, with 
an opening round it to the S. Eastward, like that of a large river, which leads to Port Davey, 
described above. The S. W. cape is in lat. 43° 34’ S., lon. 146° 6’ E., which 1s a narrow 
steep point, projecting about a mile from the high land. 


SOUTH COAST, resembles the western coast, and the projecting points are generally 


* Belonging to Mr. D, M‘Carty, who was theu on board, being his 2d. voyage from the Derwent to Mac- 


quarie Harbour. 
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high, steep, and barren; some of them consisting of whitish stone, have the appearance of 
being covered with snow when viewed at a distance. There is no inducement for a ship to 
pass inside of the Mewstone, and Maat Suykers Isles, which hie to the eastward of the S.W. 
Cape; for although the openings betwixt it and the South Cape, appear at a distance, to 
afford shelter, they are all shoal bays, exposed to southerly winds : It is therefore, proper, 
to give a good birth to the western and southern coasts, particularly in the winter months. 


SOUTH CAPE, in lat. 43° 38’ S., lon. 146° 494’ E., bears about true E. 8°S. (or ceo. site of 
East by compass) from the S. W. cape, distant 11 or 12 leagues, and has peaked hills over an adjacen 
it. In the offing, in lat. 43° 51’S., lon. 147° 8 E., lie the White Rock, and ine ae 
sometimes called Swilly Rocks, which are 2 in number, and the outermost is generally cal- 
led the Eddystone. The latter has the appearance of a sail at a distance, the other is a 
high rock bearing about W.S.W. from it, and they are connected by a ledge of sunken 
rocks. 

The Mewstone is a high ragged rock about 3 leagues off shore, and the channel is safe 
inside of it, and tlie other 2 rocks mentioned above. 


TASMAN’S HEAD, in lat. 43° 39’ S., lon. 147° 26’ E., bearing érue E.N.E. from ceo. site ot 
the South cape distant 8 or 8} leagues, is a rocky headland, with 3 steep islets and 2 black fu=""* 
rocks off it, called the Friars. This headland is the southern extremity of an extensive of 
island that stretches northward, and is separated from the S. E. part of Van Diemen’s 
Land by a safe naviyvable strait, explored by admiral D’Entrecasteaux in May 1792, and 
since called by his name.* 


D’ENTRECASTEAUX’S CHANNEL, is the wide space formed between the South por pen 
Cape of Van Diemen’s Land and Tasiman’s Head ; and near the coast on each side of it, ““"*"* 
there is a group of small islands. At the western extremity of this large bay, Port Re- 
cherche, or D’Entrecasteaux’s Port is situated, where the navigator of this name remained 
near a month, and found it safe, and very convenient for procuring wood and water. It is 
secured from most winds by the surrounding mountains, and the bottom is soft mud, with 
depths of 24 to 34 or 4 fathoms; the rise of tide which flowed only once in 24 hours, was 
about 6 feet perpendicular, high water from 9 to 12 hours at full and change of the moon, 
but influenced greatly by the winds. There is a rocky islet near the mi {dle of the entrance 
of Port D’Entrecasteaux ; and where the observatory was placed, near the entrance on the. 
eastern side, the observed lat. was 43° 324'S., lon. 147° 6’ E. of Greenwich. Variation 
8° East. 


D'ENTRECASTEAUX’S STRAIT, is about 9 leagues in length N. N. E. and S.S:W., aco. site of 
having several bays or harbours on the East side, where ships may lie sheltered from all pits Sosi. 
winds ; and the whole of the strait affords safe anchorage, in from 20 to 8 or 6 fathoms soft 
mud, mixed with sand in some places. There are several isles in this strait, but it is clear of 
hidden danger, and either shore may be approached with safety. Fresh water may be got 
at some of the brooks, which fall from the western shore into the coves near the North part 
of the strait, and also ina bay at the S. E. part of it; but it is difficult getting the casks to 
the boats, on account of the muddy shores. : 

The South entrance of this strait is 4 or 5 miles wide, with depths of 30 to 20 fathoms 
water, decreasing gradually inside, and it is situated to the N.Eastward of Port D’Entrecas- 


ad lt seems to have been in the following year, 1793, that Captain John Hayes. of the Company’s Bombay 
Marine, explored the same strait, in the ships Duke and Duchess, and thought it a new discovery. He also 


explored the River Derwent, which stretches from the North entrance of the etrait, a great way inland to the 
N.W. and westward. | 
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teaux. Ifaship be taken with a gale of wind from S. E., when crossing between the South 
Cape and Tasman’s Head, and find any difficulty in clearing either of these headlands, she 
may run directly to the northward into the channel, and through the South entrance of 
D’Entrecasteaux’s Strait, then haul round the island that fronts the N.E. point of the en- 
trance, and anchor in good shelter in the bay to the eastward of the point and island. 


Adventure ADVENTURE BAY, situated on the East side of the island-that forms D‘Entrecas- 
ee teaux’s Strait, contains good anchorage in 10 or 12 fathoms mud, but it is exposed to the 
| swell when the wind blows from eastward; and fresh water is not easily procured, on ac- 
count of the great surf that usually rolls in upon the beach. 
fieo site of A _very narrow neck of land, separates this bay from 1 of the deep bays in D‘Entrecas- 
lant, Fruted teaux’s Strait; and Penguin Island, which lies close to the point that forms the southern 
Cape'Frede- part of the bay, is in lat. 45° 21’S., lon. 147° 32’E. Fluted Cape is situated a little 
way to the S. Eastward of Penguin Island, and bears from Tasman’s Head about 10 miles 
N. by E.; and Cape Frederick Henry, bearing about N. # E. 8 miles from Fluted Cape, 
forms the N. E. extreme of Adventure Bay. 


Caper, CAPE PILLAR, in lat. 43° 19'S. is situated about 7 leagues eastward from Cape Fre- 
derick Henry, having a rock on it like a pillar, and close to it lies an island and a rock. 
Betwixt these headlands, is formed STORM BAY, a deep gulf stretching to the N. W., with 
a large bay at its northern extremity, called North Bay, which forms a great elbow to the 
East and S. Eastward called Nortolk Bay. At the western angle of Storm Bay there is a 
Northen. safe channel of 10 and 12 fathoms water, leading into the North entrance of [‘Entrecas- 
Dearest. teaux’s Strait, and into Derwent River. If a ship be suddenly taken with a S. E. gale be- 
with sailing tween Tasman’s Head and Cape Pillar, she may with safety steer to the northward round 
Cape Frederick Henry, then to the N. Westward and W. N. W. for the channel mentioned 
above; and after rounding the island and point that form the North side of the entrance, 
she may haul to the northward into Derwent River, which is safe and navigable for large 

ships a considerable way up. | 


Damen DERWENT RIVER, at the entrance, is 2 miles wide, with depths of 10 to 12 fa- 
thoms ; some rocks line the point on the East side of the entrance, but Shoal Point situated 
well up on the southern shore, is the only place of danger, to which a birth must be given 
by keeping close over to the cliffs on the opposite side. Here, the river is contracted to 4 a 
mile in width, and in sailing up thus far, Mount Direction is very conspicuous a-head, 
having a gap at the top, and it is situated in lat. 42° 48'S. Risdon Cove, lies below this 
mount, where fresh water may be got, and a vessel drawing more than 9 feet, ought not to 
go higher because the river becomes very shoal, and contracted by banks. 

Hobart’s Town was built here a few years ago, by a colony from Port Jackson; and a 
communication is established over land between Port Dalrymple and Hobart’s Town, which 
is already becoming a place of importance, on aecount of its excellent harbour, and being 
well situated for trade. The surrounding country produces excellent crops of wheat, barley, 
and other grain, the soil being remarkably fertile; there is also mines of marl and lime, the 
climate is besides very favorable for agriculture, so that Van Dieman’s land has great na- 
tural resources. 

The tide in Derwent River rises about 5 feet, and the time of high water precedes the 
passage of the moon over the meridian on any day about 4 hours; the stream in the river, is 
irregular and weak, seldom more than 3 a knot. In the upper part of the river, where the 
water is fresh, flocks of black swans feed on the long grass, which grows on the mud banks. 

There is good anchorage in several parts of Frederick Henry Bay, which is formed outside 


a the channel leading to Derwent River, and to the North entrance of D‘Entrecasteaux’s 
trait. 
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OYSTER BAY, in lat. 42° 49’S., lon. 148° 8’ E., is formed on the West side of an island eat 
of cunsideralle size, separated from the East coast of Van Diemen’s Land, by a strait about 
a league wide. The Lest channel seems to be from the eastward, round ‘the North side of 
the istand, where the depths decrease regularly from 20, to 6, 5, or 43 fathoms, in sailing 
through the passage to the anchorage, which is in 5, 4, or 33 fathoms, at the entrance of the 
bay ; ‘and inside of it, the depths are 2 or 24 fathoms. There is a pool of fresh water close 
to the southern shore, and another near ae Peaked Mount, on the neck of land that sepa- 
rates this bay from another bay on the East side of the island. 

The coast from Cape Pillar to Oyster Bay Island, stretches ¢rue North about 10 leagues, ¢.1t** 
and presents the same bold steep shore, as that which fronts the S. E. coast. 

North from Oyster Bay Island, about 4 leagucs, lies the South extremity of a peninsula, (teo.site of 
with a great bay on the West side of it discovered by Captain Badin, and the South end of i. 
this peninsula although called Schouten’s Island, is found now to be a continuation of the 
main. From hence, the coast extends northward to CAPE PORTLAND in lat. 40° 49/S., 
lon. 148° 15’ E. which is the N. Eastern extremity of Vau Diemen’s Land: there are some 
hummocks on the pitch of this cape, with high land in the interior, but the circumjacent 
coast is generally low. From its eastern extremity the land of the cape extends 5 or 6 
leagues to the W. N. W., forming an acute angle here, with a reef projecting several miles 
from it, and some islets, ‘also the Swan Isles 6 or 7 miles to the eastward, having a small 
channel between them und the cape land. 


NORTH COAST of Van Diemen’s Land, has generally very model water along it, wort cone 
the prevailing winds being off the land, and the long S. Westerly swell outside, being de- ‘neu’ Lin. 
flected over from Hunter's Islands toward the coast on the North’side of Bass Strait, leaves 
the southern shore generally in a smooth sea. CIRCULAR HEAD, in lat. 40° 43'S., lon. Gee,ite 
145° 15’ E., may be seen about 8 or 9 leagues, and it is the first projecting headland to the # 
eastward of Cape Grim, the N. W ester extremity of Van Diemen’s Land, and the low 
sandy South island of Hunter’s Group lies between them, united to the main by shoals. 

Table Cape, situated 8 leagues E. S. Eastward from Circular Head, is in lat. 40° 56’ S. and 
has a flat aspect with steep “cliffs, which may be discerned 12 leagues, aud Rocky Cape lies 
nearly midway between them. From Table Cape westward, the country appears sterile, 
and may be considered low and level at the western part, rising gradually to the eastward. 

From Table Cape to Port Dalrymple, the inland country is mountainous, generally of fertile 
aspect, and well covered with wood down to the sea. About 5 leagues to the eastward of 
Table Cape, a round hill stands close to the shore; and a few miles beyond it, a range of 
mountains extending from S..Westward, terminate abruptly in a bluff head, but this head 
projects not beyond ‘the line of the coast. 

From hence eastward to Port Dalrymple, the land near the sea is generally low, and there 
is a bight about 5 miles to the West of that port. 

On each side of Port Dalrymple, ranges of hills project from the inland mountains nearly 
to the sea, but from thence eastward to Cape Portland, the coast may be called low, with a 
sandy beach in most places. A stony head, situated 10 miles to the N. Eastward of Port 
Dalrymple, is the principal exception, which although not high, may be known by a small 
rocky islet bearing N. W. by W. from it by compass, distant 23 miles, and being the only 
stony projection in this part of the coast. 


PORT DALRYMPLE, seems to be the only harbour on the North coast of Van Dic- ceo ste ot 
men’s Land, and Low Head, on the East side of the entrance, is the projecting part of a rymplee” 
piece of sloping land, situated in lat. 41° 34’S., lon. 147° 11’ E., by mean of some lunar ob- 
servations taken by Captain Flinders. The entrance of this port is not easily discerned, 
but the chains of hills projecting from the inland mountains on each side of it, and ap- 
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proaching nearer to the sea than they usually do in its neighbourhood, will help navigators 
to find it. When the entrance bears to the S. Eastward, that chain which comes to the back 
of Low Head, appears as a cluster of irregular hills, with the blue tops of the higher moun- 
tains peeping over them. The ridge on the West side of the port, has a similar appearance, 
being formed by peaked hills of uncouth shape; and the stony head to the eastward, men- 
tioned above, is the only projection on the East side of the port, that is not sandy. ~ 

This port is difficult of access, and as most of the shoals are covered at 4 tide, the best 
time to enter it, is with, or a little before the first of the flood, keeping a good look out for 
discoloured water from the mast-head. 

The Hebe’s Reef, on which the ship of this name was wrecked on the 15th of June, 1808, 
is the outermost known shoal off the entrance of Port Dalrymple, bearing from the flagstaff 
on Low Point or Point Clarence, W. # N. by compass about 5 miles distant, and probably ex- 
tends farther to sea. The Hebe got on the shoal at high water, and had not less than 2} fa- 
thoms on it, the swell being rather high at the time; but at low water, spring tides, the sea 
upon it appears discoloured. ‘The Hebe’s Reef, bears from the western reef about N. by W. 
true bearing, distant about 2 miles; and the outer breakers on the western reef, bear West 
by compass from the flagstaff. 

Captain Kent, of H. M.S. Buffalo, placed 3 beacons on the shoals at the entrance of this 
port, and has given the following directions for going in. 

Steering in for Port Dalrymple, and being within 14 mile of Low Head or Point, and a 
little to the westward of it, look out for a beacon with sheers on its top, which is placed on 
the East part of the easternmost of the western shoals. Bring this beacon on with the 
centre of the harbour, that is, the opening between the trees as high up as Green Island, 
steering by compass S. E. by S. until you are within 4 a mile of the beacon; this will keep 
you clear of the rocks and shoals to the westward, part of which are always dry, and also 
of the patches of weed which stretch out from Low Head. Look then out for a beacon 
placed on a half-tide rock, situated a full cable’s length from the inner part of Low Head, 
toward which stand over, observing to give the sheer beacon-a good birth, because a patch 
lies a large cable’s length eastward from the beacon, having only 1 fathom on it at low 
water; and there is 2? fathoms between them. The half-tide rock beacon, is a cask placed 
on an iron bar about 14 feet high, and the West part of the rocks may be approached 
within 30 or 40 yards in any ship. From hence you may run up to Lagoon Beach, taking 
care not to haul too much to the eastward, as there is a patch of 23 fathoms more thana 
cable’s length above the beacon. As Lagoon Beach is an exposed place, it is best to run 
up to Outer Cove, or above it, before anchoring, for the bottom between Low Head and 
Outer Cove, is thought to be either a smooth sloping rock, or loose stones. The Buffalo 
drove upon the eastern shoals with 2 bower anchors a-head, and both these anchors were 
hove up the bank from 15 to 2 fathom: the sheet-anchor laid out with a whole cable, and 
backed by the stream-anchor with 40 fathoms of cable to it, was also hove home a little, 
but ultimately took the ship off. | 

In standing up the harbour, when you are abreast of Lagoon Beach, keep the low part of 
Low Head a sail’s breadth open to the westward of the half-tide rock beacon, which will 
lead you in mid-channel until you are up as high as the eastern shoals; you can then incline 
over to the westward, as the harbour here, takes a considerable bend that way, till you are 
up as high as the shoals which lie to the S. W. of Green Island. These half-tide shoals are 
very dangerous, having within a boat's length of them, 5, 7, and 9 fathoms; they may how- 
ever, be easily avoided, by looking out for a small sandy beach about 4 a mile above Outer 
Cove on the same side, bearing from the N. E. part of Green Island S. E. by E. by com- 
pass: take care to keep some part of this beach open to the eastward of Green Island, for 
if you shut it in, you are on shore immediately. Having passed those shoals, stand over to 
the N. W. point of Outer Cove, which is nearly steep to, and from thence into the Cove, 
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where you can anchor in 9 fathoms sandy bottom, and moor with 3 a cable each way. In 
standing for the Cove, keep near the N. W. point, in order to avoid the Middle Shoal, over 
which the tides set strong; there is a beacon with a vane on its top, placed on this shoal. 
OUTER COVE, is not a very good place for a large ship, because it dries a long way from 
the head ; besides, there is little room, with eddy tides setting in every direction, and diffi- 
culty may be experienced getting out of it, with Westerly and W. N. W. winds. | 

As the prevailing winds are from N. W. to 8. W., a ship may wait long before a leading 
wind is got to carry her out of the harbour; she will, therefore, probably be obliged to hedge, 
or back and fill out with the tide. During 24 days stay in this port, Captain Kent, never 
found the velocity of the tide above 24 or 3 miles per hour, in the channel betwixt Green 
Island and Outer Cove; but it seems to have been greater when Captain Flinders partly ex- 
plored this harbour, after he made the discovery of it in the Norfolk sloop. 

The depths among the patches of weed which extend from Low Head over toward the 
western shoals, are generally from 3 to 2 fathoms; above Green Island, the bottom is all 
mud. Firewood abounds in this port. Fresh water may be got at the back of the beach 
near Low Head, and there is excellent water in the western arm of this large river, with pro- 
bably safe anchoring places for ships ; but no vessel ought to enter either that, or the pas- 
sage toward the Middle Arm, without first examining the channels by boats. 

The rise of tide is from 6 to 8 feet in the springs, high water on any day about a 3 hour 
before the moon passes over the meridian, and the ebb runs out near 7 hours; the tides set 
irregularly on, over, and through among all the eastern and western shoals, at the entrance 
of the port. The flagstaff on Low Head, may be discerned a long way off, from which the 
Sheer Beacon is said to bear S. by W. 4 W. distant 1 mile, and the outer 2 beacons E. N. E. 
and W.S. W_ of each other. 

This port, seeins not to be a convenient place for a large ship to enter, on account of the 
intricate passuge between the shoals. The variation about 6 leagues to the westward of its 
entrance, was 8° Easterly in 1798, and 83° East on the shore at Port Dalrymple. 


HUNTER'’S ISLANDS, situated near the N W. extremity of Van Diemen’s Land, form tunter's 
a group of 3 large islands, with some smaller ones, and many islets or straggling rocks, “"“* 
fronting them to the westward: they have a barren aspect, and there possebly may be some 
rocks or dangers to the westward of them, not yet explored. The Black Pyramid in lat. 
40° 33'S., lon. 144° 22’ E., is the westernmost islet of this group. ALBATROSS ‘eo site. 
ISLAND, is the N. Westernmost, situated in lat. 40° 25'S., lon. 144° 35’ E., and may be 
see1 about 6 leagues. A ship steering for Bass Strait with a southerly or S.W. wind, may Tesilisto 
keep in lat. 40° 25'S. to fali in with Albatross Island, after which, Three-Hummock Island 
will immediately appear to the eastward, and remove any doubt concerning the land. But 
it seems not advisable to enter this channel, except in day-light with a good look out, as 
Reid’s Rocks extend in patches from lat. 40° 13’ to 40° 18'S. bearing S. by E. 34 or 4 
leagues froin the S. E. point of King’s Island; and although there is 30 fathoms water be- 
tween these rocks and the point, this passage, is also contracted by rocks and foul ground, ~ 
projecting a considerable way from the South end of King’s Island. 

The channel to the northward of King’s Island, is therefore preferable, being clear of 
danger, excepting the Harbinger’s Reefs, 2 large patches of rock distant 5 or 6 miles to the 
West and N. W. of the North point of King’s Island, already described in volume first of _ 
this work; the sea generally breaks high upon them, and there is a passage between them 
and King’s Island. The North point of the latter, bears about S. S. E. from Cape Otway, 
leaving a passage of 13 or 14 leagues between that Cape and the Harbinger’s Reefs, with 52 
fathoms sand and broken shells in mid-channel. About 8 leagues East of King’s Island, the 
variation was 8° 30’ East in 1802. : 

Captain Lamb, of the Baring, on the 28th of August, 1815, in entering Bass’ Strait, 
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passed near to Cape Otway, and found it fronted by a reef projecting out 14 mile from the 
pitch of the cape; the sea broke high upon it, but none of the rocks appeared above water. 

The Crocodile Rock, was seen by the Wellington, on the 25th of January, 1816; when it 
bore S. by E. 5 or 54 miles, Curtis Island bore $8. E. 4 8. 4 leagues, Rodondo W.N. W. 7 
or 8 miles, easternmost of the Moncur Islands South, Devil's Tower 8S. E. $ S., and Hogan’s 
Group E. by N. 

The North coast of Van Diemen’s Land, from Circular Head eastward to Port Dal- 
rymple, is clear of islands, except 1 or 2 small islets near the shore; but from hence to Cape 
Portland, several islands.lie near the coast. The westerninost of these is small, called Tenth 
Island, in lat. 40° 56’S., about 4 leagues E. N. Eastward from Low Head, or eastern extre- 
mity of Port Dalrymple, and 3 miles distant from Stony Head which is the nearest shore. 
The next called Ninth Island in lat. 40° 51'S. lies about 4 or 5 leagues E. N. Eastward from 
Tenth Island, and nearly 2 leagues from the Double Sandy Point, or nearest shore. 
WATERHOUSE ISLAND in lat. 40° 48’S., lon. 147° 32’ E. distant 44 or 5 leagues to 
the eastward of Ninth Island, is the largest of those which lie near this part of the coast, 
having a channel about 2 miles wide between it and Point Waterhouse, with 5 and 6 fathoms 
water, but it seems only fit for small vessels; there is also a sate channel between the former 
islands and the coast. From Point Waterhouse to the N. W. extremity of Cape Portland, 
the coast forms a deep bay, about 5 or 6 leagues in breadth, which is considered to be clear 
of danger, but quite open to N. W. and Northerly winds. 


FURNEAUX’S ISLANDS, separated from Cape Portland by Bank’s Strait, form a 
great chain, extending about N. N. W. and 8.58. I., and are situated at the S. E. part of 
Bass’ Strait. Cape Barren, the 8. E. extremity of the island of this name, which is the 
southernmost large island, is in lat. 40°25’ S., lon. 148° 26’ E., and the peak on this island, 
with the ridge of hills that extends nearly to the cape, may be discerned gbout 10 leagues 
off. Soundings stretch a considerable way out from these islands, over a sandy bottom ; 
their western sides generally present a steep rocky shore to the prevailing winds and sea, but 
their eastern sides usually slope down gradually into a sandy beach. Clark’s Island, is the 
southernmost of the chain, its South extremity being in lat. 40°34’S. forms the North 
boundary of Banks’ Strait, which is about 3 or 34 leagues wide between it and Swan Islands, 
fronting Cape Portland. Armstrong’s Channel, formed between the South coast of Cape 
Barren Island and Clark’s Island, is narrow, with shoals on each side; and although navi- 
gable by small vessels, ought not to be chosen in a large ship, as in some parts, the depths 
are only 24 or 3 fathoms. 

Preservation Island, situated at the western entrance of Armstrong’s Channel, has good 
anchorage in from 3 to 5 fathoms, off the sandy beach on its eastern side, open only to sou- 
therly winds. The variation here was 9° easterly in 1802. 

Great Island, the largest and northernmost of the chain, is very high on the West side, 
formed of barren peaked hills of various shapes: betwixt it and Cape Barren Island, there 
is a narrow strait, with many rocks and islets in it; and Babel Island, lies contiguous to the 
East point of Great [8land, and other islands lie near it to the westward. The Sisters, near 
to, and fronting the North end of Great Island, resemble each other, and may be seen 8 or 
10 leagues ; and the North Sister is in lat. 39° 38’ S., lon. 147° 56’ E. Craggy Isle is small, 
situated to the N. W. of the North end of Great Island, and nearly in a direct line from its 
northern extremity toward Kents’ Groups, about mid-way between them; and to the 
N. Westward of Cragyvy Isle, les a high rock in lat. 39° 36’ S., called by some navigators 
Wright’s Rock: betwixt this rock and Kents’ Groups, or betwixt it and Cas Isle, or be- 
tween the latter and the Sisters, the passage is equally safe in favorable weather, but the first 
is more capacious than the others. The tide, which runs strong through the narrow passages 
among these islands, rises from 3 to 6 feet, and the time of high water is about 103 hours 
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after the moon passes the meridian. The flood here, comes from the eastward, and at the 
western part of Bass Strait, it comes in from the westward; whereby, the direction of the 
tides is irregular in several places, and they are weakest in the middle of the strait. 


PORTS, or PLACES of SHELTER, on the S. E. COAST of 
NEW SOUTH WALES; with SAILING DIRECTIONS 
to, and from PORT JACKSON. 


THE northern boundary of BASS’ STRAIT, from Wilson’s Promontory eastward, is Northers 
low near the sea, fronted by a sandy beach of great extent, and stretches in an E. N. E. Base strait. 
direction to Cape Howe. A ridge of hills inland, converges gradually toward the sca, until 
it joins the hills between Rain Head and Cape Howe, where the coast presents some rocky 


points of land. 


CAPE HOWE, in lat. 37° 30’ S., lon. 150°7’ E. is a low point of rocks and sand, with Geo. site of 
hills behind it, and forms a projecting part of the coast, which from hence takes a direction adjacent 
to the northward.* Green Cape, of smooth sloping aspect, bears North by compass from 
Cape Howe about 44 or 5 leagues; a little farther northward, in lat. 37° 4’S., TWOFOLD [rote 
BAY is situated, the shores of which are not high, but consist of steep heads, rocky points, 
and sandy beaches, and the outer North and South points of the bay, have dry rocks close 
tothem. The land at the back of this bay, is more hummocky than any of the parts con- 
tiguous, and around mount situated to the 5S. W. about 5 leagues inland, may be seen at 
15 Jeagues distance, above the other hills. 

Twofold Bay, is a good place for whalers or other vessels to take shelter in, during blow- 
ing weather. : | 


SNUG COVE, lies at the back of the steep stony head on the North side of the bay, snug cove. 

where a vessel may be land-locked in 5 fathoms sandy bottom; and there seems to be room 
for 2, or perhaps 3 ships in it, but the water shoals suddenly toward the head of the cove. 
At the anchorage on the South side of the bay, a vessel cannot be land-locked in more than 
3 fathoms, and in deeper water she would be exposed to an N. by E. wind. Wood abounds 
all round the bay, but fresh water is only found in swamps near the anchorage; large boats, 
may enter the lagoon at the East end of the great South beach, at 3 flood. The tide rises 
6 or 7 feet, high water about 3 hours before the moon passes the meridian. 


CAPE DROMEDARY, is a projecting headland in lat. 36° 18’S., lon. 150°9' E., Gee: site of 


having a double mountain over it called Mount Dromedary, and a small island to the S. West- men 
ward; the coast between Cape Howe and this headland, is bold to approach within a‘. 
reasonable distance, with soundings fronting it to the distance of 3 or 4 leagues. The coast 

from Cape Dromedary, extends North and N. by E. to Bateman Bay in lat. 35° 39’ S., which 

has several islands in it. Point Upright, hes about 2 leagues to the N. E. of this bay, and oo, site of 


from thence, the coast stretches N. Eastward to Cape St. George in lat. 35° 10’S., lon. 150° Gh. + 


George. 


* The East coast of New Holland, from Cape Howe to the northern extremity of this extensive country, was 


explored by Captain James Cook, in 1770; and the southern coast, and great part of the northern coast, has 
been surveyed by Captain Matthew Flinders, 
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50’ E. having several isles contiguous to the shore, and a remarkable mount called the Pigeon 
House, situated a little inland, in lat. 35° 30’ S. 


JERVIS BAY,* entrance, in lat. 35° 7’ S., lon. 150° 52’ E., is formed betwixt Bowen’s 
Island (which touches the northern point of Cape St. George) and the peninsula called Long 
Nose, to the northward. It is about 14 to 2 miles wide, with soundings of 15 and 20 fa- 
thoms ; and inside, a spacious bay or harbour opens, extending North and South about 3 
or 4 leagues, and about 2 leagues wide. Excepting where reefs project from some of the 

oints, this bay is clear of danger, having regular soundings from 14 to 10 fathoms, decreas- 
ing to 7 or 8 fathoms near the shores on either side, with 2 inlets or rivers at the northern 
part. There is fresh water on the western side of the bay, betwixt the inlet and Cabbage 
Tree Point to the southward ; but the best birth to anchor isin 7 or 8 fathoms, off a long 
sandy beach where a small bay is formed at the N. E. part of the harbour. Here, a ship 
will be land-locked, and sheltered from all winds. The North point of the entrance is 
moderately elevated, and rises perpendicularly from the sea; the course into the bay is about 
W.N. W., then round to N. W. and northward. ‘There is room for ships of any size to 
work in or out, observing to give a birth to a rock that lies a large mile inside of the North 
point of the entrance, and nearlv 1 mile distant from the eastern shore of the bay. The 
reef projecting from Rocky Point, must also have a birth, which lies to the northward of 
the rock last inentioned. 


RED POINT, in lat. 34° 29’ S., lon. 151° 14’ E., has some isles to the southward of it, 
and the coast betwixt it and Jervis Bay, is safe to approach; but there is a shoal in the bay 
to the northward of Red Point. Betwixt this point and Point Solander, the coast forms a 
small concavity, having a range of wiinush cliffs about 3 leagues to the southward of the 
latter, extending some distance farther South. The land over these, is moderately high and 
level, having upon it a small clump of trees. 


CAPE BANKS, in lat. 34° 0’ S., lon. 151° 23’ E., forms the North head of the entrance 
into Botany Bay, and Point Solander bounds it to the southward. The narrowest part of 
the entrance is about 4 a mile wide, and stretches in a N. Westerly direction, the depth of 
water decreasing from 16 or 18 fathoms outside, gradually to 6, 5, and 4 fathoms inside of the 
bay. To sail into this bay, keep about mid-channel betwixt the heads until fairly within 
them, then haul over a little to the northern shore, and anchor in 5, 6, or 7 fathoms. 

Around the bottom and sides of this extensive bay, the water is very shoal, generally from 
4 or 5, to 10 or 12 feet: although the anchorage fronting the entrance, is of considerable 
extent, where ships may lie in from 4 to 7 fathoms water, there is no shelter from easterly 
winds; and when these blow either from the N. E. or S. E. quarters, a heavy sea rolls into 
the bay, rendering the anchorage at times unsafe. Fresh water is also scarce, on the shores 
that form the lower parts of the bay. 


PORT JACKSON, where the first English settlement was established on this coast, on 
the 25th of January, 1788, is 1 of the best and safest harbours in the world, and a stranger 
may go into it with ease, by conforming to the following directions, chiefly by Captain John 
Hunter ;¢ who made an excellent survey of this spacious port, aud was afterward governor 


of the colony. 
The entrance of Port Jackson is in lat. 33° 50’ S., lon. 151° 254’ E. by mean of a series 


* This bay was discovered by Lieutenant Rowen, on the 19th of August, 1791, and afterward explered by 
Mr. Matthew Weatherhead, of the ship Matilda, employed in the South Whale Fishery. 
+ Afterward, Admiral Hunter. 
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of lunar observations, taken by Captain Hunter and Lieutenant William Bradley, and when 
6 leagues from the land, there is no particular marks by which it may be known; the latitude 
is the best guide to this port, or to any other upon this coast, and soundings generally extend 
4 or 5 leagues off. 

In the winter months, there is much blowing weather un this coast, and as the gales from directions 
seaward prevail often between N. E. and S. E. it is prudent not to borrow too close to the inte it. 
shore, until in the latitude of the place. When in lat. 33°50'S., steer in for the coast, 
which here, extends about N. by E. $ E. and 8. by W. 3 W.; the entrance of the harbour 
will shew itself when you come near, by the heads on each side, which are high steep per- 
pendicular cliffs, of a ght reddish colour, having soundings from 15 to 12 fathoms between 
them. Although hard gales sometines blow from seaward, yet strong westerly gales often 
prevail in winter, making it necessary to keep near the coast at such times; otherwise, much 
time may be lost getting in with the land, during the prevalence of these winds. 

- When theretore the wind blows strong from the westward, a ship should after passing Cape 
Howe, keep within 3 or 4 leagues of the coast, unless there be cause to apprehend a change 
of the wind. 

A ship may run in betwixt the Heads without fear, which are distant from each other 13 
nile ; for the passage is clear, the shore pretty steep to, on both sides, and as the sea breaks 
on the rocks, even in fine weather, it will shew any that may be detached a little way from 
the shore. Steer in between the Heads for a high bluff point steep to, called Middle Head, 
or Cape, until you open a very extensive arm of the harbour to the southward. This arm 
or branch lies S. W. by compass, and if the wind be fair for sailing up it, along either shore, 
haul round the South or Inner Head, which is a low rocky point, and forms the easternmost 
or outer point of this arm. Gjive it a birth of £ds of a cable, then steer right in for the first 
sandy cove above it, called Camp Cove; keep at a convenient but small distance from the 
shore, in 34 and 4 fathoms, because fronting this cove there is a patch of rocks nearly in 
mid-channel, visible at 4 tide. The water shoals gradually toward this patch all round, upon 
a smooth sandy bottom, for itis rocky only about $ a cable’s length from the dry part. You 
may keep near the upper point of Camp Cave. in 6 and 7 fathoms, and from thence, steer 
directly up the harbour. 

If you intend to proceed along the western shore, and to leave the patch of rocks or Mid- 
dle Ground to the eastward ; steer in as before for Middle Head until it is within a cable’s 
length, then steer for the next point above it, on the same side, which must have a birth, 
because rocks project from it rather more than 4 a cable’s length.: This is the best channel, 
being a little wider than the eastern channel, and the depths in it are 4, 44, and 5 fathoms. 
Having passed this second point on the western side, the channel is safe from shore to shore, 
and you may run or anchor in any part of it at discretion. 

If a stranger come in between the Heads with a southerly wind, it would be imprudent for 
him to venture to work up past the Middle Ground, but he may anchor near the Middle 
Head, or in the North part of the harbour with safety; pilots come off to ships when the 
signal is made for them, and the flagstaff at the entrance of the port, will be discerned from 
a considerable distance in the offing. 


SIDNEY COVE, the chief settlement and seat of government, is about 5 miles within sidney Cove. 
the Heads, on the South side of the Great Southern Arm of this extensive harbour; which 
abounds with inlets and coves, where ships may moor and careen. From the Middle Ground 
up to Sidney Cove, there is no hidden danger; the depths are mostly from 7 to 10 fathoms 
in mid-channel, and near the shore in some places, 4, 5, and 6 fathoms. ‘The tide rises 
between 6 and 7 feet on the springs, high water at 83 hours on full and change of the moon. 
Variation of the compass 84° E., in 1788. 

If a ship running for Port Jackson; should happen to be uncertain of her latitude, and 
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fall in with the land on either side of it in blowing weather, she may take shelter in Botany 
Bay, or in Broken Bay, as circumstances require; for the former being about 4 leagues to 
the southward, and the other about 5 leagues to the northward of Purt Jackson, are of the 
utmost consequence tor ships which may happen to be in bad condition, and unable to keep 
off shore. 

On this part of the coast, and round Van Diemen’s Land, there is much stormy weather 
in the winter months, from April or May to October; but in the summer months, the wea- 
ther is generally fine, with thunder, lightning, and strong squalls at times. If at any time 
lightning is seen in the lee part of the horizon, a pretty severe squall may be expected from 
that quarter. The winds in the vicinity of Port Jackson, blow more from the sea than from 
the land, in both seasons. The barometer generally rises with S. KE. and easterly winds, 
which bring rainy weather from the sea; and it falls with westerly winds off the land, al- 
thouvh they are accompanied with settled weather. 


WINDS AND CURRENTS, on the East coast of Terra Australis, as experienced by 
Capt. Flinders, are as follows. 

From Cape Howe northward, S. E. winds prevail in summer, or from the beginning of 
October to the end of April, with land and sea breezes near the shore, and tine weather. 
But far South of the tropic, South or 8. W. gales occasionally happen, and strong breezes 
between North and N. E., bring heavy rain, with thunder and ligntping, which are usually 
of short duration. A sultry land wind from N. W. in summer, is commonly followed by a 
sudden fust between 8. E. and S.S. W., against which a ship should be guarded if near the 
coast. At such times, the thermometer at Port Jackson, has been known to fall from 100° 
to 64° in less than 4 an hour. 

In winter, from May to September, westerly winds prevail, generally attended by fine 
weather : the gales in this season, blow from seaward, between N. E. and South, and bring 
rain; nor is there any settled weather in winter, with the sea winds, and even when between 
North and N. W., there is often rain, though the wind be usually light in those quarters. 

While the prevailing winds are from S. E. in summer, and 8S W. in winter beyond the 
tropic, the current almost constantly sets to the South, from 1 to 1} miles per hour, its 
greatest strength being opposite to the points of land which project farthest out, and its limits 
may be considered at from 4 to 20 leagues off the coast. Further out, there seems to be 
no regular current, and close in shore, especially in the bights, there is commonly an eddy 
current setting northward from $ to 1 mile per hour. At the southern parts of the coast, 
jts strength is greatest, and toward Cape Howe, it takes a direction to the eastward of South ; 
whereas, in other places, it usually follows the line of the coast. 

This exposition of winds and currents beyond the tropic, shews the advantage of keeping 
at not more distance than 3 or 4 leagues from the land, when sailing northward, and to touch 
on the coast; but in winter, this must be done with caution, because then, easterly gales 
often happen. And on this East coast, it may be taken as a general rule, that a rise of the 
baroineter indicates either an increase of the present wind, or that it will veer more to sea- 
ward; and a fall denotes less wind, or a breeze more off the land. ‘The barometer rises 
highest with a S. E. wind, and falls lowest with a N. W. wind. N.E. and S. W. are 
points of mean height. 

To benefit bv the current in sailing southward, a ship should not come nearer to the coast 
than 5 or 6 leagues, unless to the projecting points; and if the distance is increased to 10 or 
12 leagues, so as to have the land only visible, aa advantage would be gainej, aud no danger 
then to be apprehended from the gales. 

While westerly winds prevail on the southern parts of the East coast, the S. E. trade 


blows with most regularity within, and close to the tropic, producing sea and land breezes 


near the shore, with serene weather; and the farther you go northward, the longer does this 


Pa 
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fine weather continue, till near Cape York, and at the entrance of Torres Strait, it com- 
mences in March or early in April, and extends to the middle or end of November. 


On the North coast of Terra Australis, the S. Easterly monsoon prevails from March or Winds on 
April to November, often veering to East, or even to N. E., producing fine weather, with © 


land and sea breezes near the shore. The N. W. monsoon sets in about the beginning or 
middle of November, and continues till near the endof March. This is the season of heavy 
rains, thunder, and lightning, and is thought to be the most unhealthy period. 


BROKEN BAY ENTRANCE, in lat. 33° 34’S., lon. 151927’ E., mav be known by 


the land projecting from the North Head, to a considerable distance eastward ; the distance 
between the North and South Heads ts 2 miles, with depths of 12, 10, and 8 fathoms, de- 
creasing to 7, 6, and 5 fathoms, as you sail up the bay, which is large and clear of danger. 

The entrance of the northern branch, turns round inside of the North Head, which is 
shoal, and navigable only by boats or small vessels ; for the channel into it, is rendered very 
narrow, by a long spit of sand extending from a low sandy point on the West side of the 
entrance, on which the sea breaks high when the wind 1s at eastward. 

The entrance of the southern branch, called Pitt-Water, is situated a little inside of the 
South Head, and forms a good harbour, although the entrance is contracted by a shoal bank, 
which extends from the eastern point full $ across. The West point of this branch is high, 
steep, and rocky, and pretty bold to approach; keep it and the western shore a-board, and 
steer right up the branch, where the depth in the narrows is only 3 fathoms at low water, 
for a short space; but in running up, you soon deepen to 4, 5, 6, and 8 fathoms. The 
depths decrease gradually ¢0 the shoal that narrows the entrance, and when you are above 
the second point on the western shore, there is plenty of room and good depths of water; 
you may then run up in mid-channel without fear, both shores being pretty bold to, except 
from some of the points, shoal water extends to a small distance. 

There are several coves in this branch, where a ship might lighten and careen, with abun- 
dance of wood, and fresh water in various parts of the harbour; fish may be caught in all 
the sandy bays. 

The S. W. or western branch, is the best harbour for large ships, and it is separated from 
the southern branch by several rocky points, with steep high land over them, between which, 
there are some small sandy bays. Fronting the mouth of this branch, there is a high rocky 
island of small extent called Mount Elliot, which at the East end is of great perpendicular 
height, and answers as a good mark for any part of the bay. It 1s advisable for a stranger 
coming in here to be sheltered from a gale of wind, to steer for the island, which may be 
passed on either side, but in steering for the S. W. branch, the direct passage is to the south- 
ward of the island. Keep mid-channel between it and the South shore, which is bold to 
approach within 2 cables’ lengths. In the way up, you will see a branch stretching to the 
N. W. and when thus high, you are above a bank or Middle Ground having 16 feet on it 
at low water, with a gradual decrease of depth toward it. This bank may be passed on 
either side, by keeping near the shore; on the North side of it there is 5 fathoms, but the 
channel along the southern shore has most room and deeper water, where a ship may anchor 
well sheltered and land-locked. If you wish to go higher up the S. W. branch, when above 
the middle ground, keep in mid-channel, and the least water will be 5 or 6 fathoms 
several miles higher. Some inlets extend from this branch, with good depths of water in 
them for ships. 

If you intend to enter the N. W. branch, when above the Middle Ground, steer for the 
larboard shore of the entrance, and keep near it for some distance up, because a shoal 
stretches 4 of the distance over from the starboard shore. When clear of this shoal, the 
channel turns from the larboard, into the bay on the starboard shore; and then it takes a 
northerly and afterward a westerly direction, betwixt that shore and some islands on the op- 
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posite side. This N. W. branch, has several inlets stretching a great way into the country, 
Hawkesbury and Hawkesbury River falls into it from the westward ; this river is navigable by boats and 
small vessels a great way up, the depths being from 2 to 6 or 7 fathoins about 40 miles 
above the sea. The ebb tide runs pretty strong in the river, and the flood rises about 6 to 
8 feet; but being situated in a valley betwixt a chain of mountains on each side, the level 
land that forms the upper part of its banks, is liable to destructive inundations. These are 
occasioned by heavy rains falling upon the mountains, which afterward rush down the valley 
in torrents, sometimes swelling the river from 20 to 30 feet per pendicular height above its 
common level, and destroying every thing that is opposed to their course.* 


To sail fee SHIPS bound from PORT JACKSON to Europe or to Hindoostan, may proceed by 


Port Jackson 


by the son. the southern passage, through Bass’ Strait or round Van Diemen’s Land, if they depart be- 

sage, ~=©6d tween August and April: in the months of January, February, and March, more particularly, 
S. Easter ly winds frequently prevail about Van Diemen's Land, and near the South coast of 
New Holland, enabling ships to make great progress to the westward. But they ought to 
preserve a considerable distance from the South coast, in order to benefit by every change 
of wind that may happen in their favour, and to avoid being driven too near the land by 
southerly or S. W. gales, which are liable to happen at times. 

The strong westerly gales which prevail here in winter, render the southern passage diffi- 
cult; yet it appears to be practicable even in the winter months, by ships which are in good 
condition, and sail well. 

The ship Alexander, Captain Norman, left Port Jackson in November, or December, 
bound to Bombay, and got easily to the westward by the southern passage. 

The ship Lady Barlow, Captain M‘Askill, came through Bass’ Strait in January, when 
bound from Port Jackson to London, about 1806, and proceeded to the westward with varia- 
ble winds, frequently at East and S. Eastward. In lat. 28°S., they got the S. E. trade wind, 
and Captain M‘Askill thinks, the passage from Port Jackson to Bengal, would have been 
performed in 2 months, had he been bound there. 

A Whaler, proceeded lately through Bass’ Strait, and beat to the westward in June, but 
she expericnced much blowing weather. Captain Lamb, in the Baring, from Port J ackson 
bound to Bengal, passed to the westward through Bass’ Strait in 2 days, early in November, 
1815; norin August, with the winds he previously experienced, would there have been any diffi- 
culty in getting to the westward through the strait, and round Cape Leeuwin. The Guilford, 
left Port Jackson on the 30th of March, 1812, passed round Van Diemen’s Land, went as far 
as lat.48°S., where with N. E., East, and S. Easterly winds, she speedily got to the west- 
ward, entered into the S. E. trade in lat. 262°S., and arrived on the Sist of May in the 
River Hoogly, after a passage of 2 montlis from Port Jackson. 


To sall to SHIPS bound to EUROPE in the SUMMER MONTHS from PORT JACKSON, 


the cape’ Will generally make a quicker passage round Cape Horn than by any other route, for the 
wes prevalence of westerly winds in high southern latitudes, are favorable for that passage. 
Captain Hunter left Port Jackson in H. M. S. Sirius, on the 2d of October, 1788, stood to 
the South and S. Eastward until in lat. 50°S., and kept mostly betwixt this parallel and lat. 
56°S., in running to the eastward. In lat.57°S., lon. 76° W. of Greenwich, they saw 
many ice islands on the 23d of November, passed Terra del Fuego on the 26th, in sight of 
the land, and sailed to the N. Eastward constantly among ice islands, until the last piece of 
ice was ppeen On the 21st of December, in lat. 44°S., lon. 35° W. Some of them were small, 


others 2 or 3 miles in circumference, and about 300 feet of perpendicular height. Had it 


* Much of the land, corn, cattle, sheep, &e. belonging to the colonists on the banks of Hawkesbury River, 
were destroyed by 1 of these torrents a few years ago, and many of the inhabitants swept away. 
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not been for the short nights at that time in high South latitude, where scarcely an hour 
could be called dark, considerable danger would have been experienced in sailing among 
those vast numbers of ice islands, which were almost constantly secn on both sides of the 
ship. At this time, the sea was overspread with them from South Georgia to lat. 46°S., 
and they seemed to have been drifted trom that island, or from Sandwich Land, by sou- 
therly winds ; and were probably separated from the land in the spring, or by a storm during 
the winter. After passing Cape Lorn, the Sirius had mostly N. Easterly winds 15 days, 
she nevertheless arrived in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Ist of January, 
1789, after a passage of 91 days from Port Jackson. 

Lieutenant Ball, n H. M.S. Supply, sailed from Port Jackson on the 26th of November, 

1791, kept in lat. 50° to 57° S., passed in sight cf Cape Horn on the 6th of January, 1792; 
southerly winds continued after rounding the Cape and Staten Land, with which they steered 
to the northward ; and although some N. E. winds were afterward experienced, they arrived 
at the Island St. Catherina, on the coast of Brasil on the Ist of February, after a passage of 
only 67 days from Port Jackson. 

Although this ship was as far South as the Sirius, in rounding Terra del Fuego, no ice 
islands were seen during the passage, which difference might have been occasioned by the 
Supply passing it later in the season.. ‘The southerly winds also enabled her to steer a nor- 
therly course after rounding Cape Horn, by which she avoided that part of the sea adjacent 
to South Georgia, where the greatest quantity of ice 1s generally found. 

The Minstrel left Port Jackson on the 6th of July, 1813, steered to pass to the North 
of New Zealand, but a heavy gale of wind which suddenly changed from N. N. E. to West, 
drove her very close to the shore, a little southward of Cape Maria. On the 16th, after the 
gale moderated, she cleared this cape, and steered to the eastward, gradually increasing the 
lat. to 40°, 50°, and at last to 60° when she approached Cape Horn; the prevailing winds were 
strong from W. N. W. to W.S. W., sometimes veering to North, N. E., 8. E., and South, 
but these winds were of short duration. She passed Cape Horn on the 29th of August in 
lat. 57° 46'S., distant 130 miles from it, with strong S. W. winds; afterward, passed about 
120 miles to the eastward of Falkland Islands on the 2d of September, and made the coast 
of Brazil near Rio Janeiro on the 16th of September. | 

Other ships which have pursued the route from Port Jackson round Cape Horn, have in 
general made favorable passages into the Atlantic Ocean; but as stormy weather and high 
seas may be expected at times in high southern latitudes, this route ought not to be chosen 
in a leaky or crazy ship; and those who pursue it, ought particularly to keep a good look 
out for ice islands in the vicinity of Cape Horn, and after passing it, to the eastward. 

Some ships, have made a speedy passage from South America across the Pacific Ocean, A quick pa 
to India: Captain Peircy, sailed from Valparaiso in January, 1814, and after crossing that Chil to. 
ocean, entered the China sea by the Bashee Passage, then proceeded through Malacca Strait, — 
and arrived in Bengal River in 2 months and 26 days from Valparaisa. 

Ships which pass far to the southward of Van Diemen’s Land, or New Zealand, ought to 
keep a good look out, for probably, some undiscovered islands or dangers may exist in that 
part of the ocean. ‘Those already known are, MACQUARIE'’S ISLAND, in lat. 54° 42'S. ceo. site of 
lon. 159° 45° E. of considerable extent North and South, having about 7 or 8 leagues to the rita 
N.N. Eastward of its North extremity, some rocky islets called the Judge and Judges 
Clerk. About the same distance to the southward of its South extremity, other rocks called 
_ Bishop and Cierk, are situated in about lat. 55° 15'S. CAMPBELL’S ISLAND, in lat. occ. site of 
52° 32’S., lon. 169°30' E. is small, and was discovered about 8 years ago, by Captain Samprels 
Walker, employed in the scal fishery by Mr. Campbell, then residing at Port Jackson, and 
Macquarie’s Island was also discovered by him. | , 

LORD AUCKLAND’S ISLANDS, discovered by Captain Bristow, in the Sarah, in 

| 8T 2 
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Geo. site of 1806, extend North and South about 6 leagues, their centre being in lat. 50° 44" S., lon. 
ind’ste = 165° 0’ E. The large island has a harbour on the East side, called SARAH’S BOSOM, 
' + which is formed and secured from the sea by Green Island, and some reefs at the entrance 
bounding it on the outside. Several islets or rocks lie contiguous to the large island, of 
which, Adam’s Isle is at its southern extremity, and Bristow Rock a few miles to the north- 
ward of its N. E. point. ‘The Snares in lat. 48° 10'S. are 2 small isles, situated nearly on 
the meridian of Lord Auckland’s Islands, about 20 leagues to the 8.S. W. of the southern 
extremity of New Zealand, and there are other islands and dangers nearer to the latter. 
(Jeo: sitect’ Farther to the eastward, Antipodes Island is situated in lat. 49° 35’S., lon. 179° 30’ E., 
Island and ~which is small. Bounty Islands lie in lat. 47° 32’S., lon. 179° 2’ E.; and in lat. 44° 36’ S., 
lon. 184° 333’ E., a small group of islands was discovered by H. M.S. Cornwallis on the 

16th of May, 1807, thought to lie contiguous to Chatham Island. 


Snares. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS from VAN DIEMEN'S LAND, 
or PORT JACKSON, by NORTHERN ROUTES 
toward INDIA or CHINA. CONTIGUOUS 
ISLANDS and DANGERS. 


PREVIOUS to giving directions for any of the northern passages from Port Jackson, 
it may be useful to state the i Aig Ualiaa situations of the islands or dangers which lie nearest 
Geo.site of to this route. LORD HOWE’ ISLAND, in lat. 31° 26'S., lon. 159° 0' E., is of con- 
Island, and siderable size, and Ball's Pyramid, situated 34 or 4 leagues to the South of it, is a high 
ordanger TOCK, with others contiguous. MIDDLETON'S ISLAND, in lat. 28° 13’ S., lon. 160° 
31’ E., is small, and a shoal of the same name, is placed in lat. 29° 14’ S., lon. 158° 53’ E. 
by Captain Flinders. An extensive reef about 3 leagues in length was seen in July, 1815, 
by the Indefatigable, supposed to be Middleton’s Reef, but their time keeper being incor- 
rect, its longitude was not ascertained. 
From Port Jackson to Sandy Cape, the coast of New South Wales has few dangers, ex- 
cepting some near the shore. Those most in the way of ships passing along the coast to 
Geo. site of the northward, are the Solitary Isles about 3 leagues off shore, in lat. 29° 56’ to 30° 9’S., 


dangers an 


bew ‘nde lon. 153° 21’ E., havinga reef in lat. 30° 11'S. to the S. W. of the southernmost island. 
of Newsouth Shoals in lat. 28° 7’S., lon. 153° 39’ E., distant 24 leagues East of Point Danger, having 
Mount Warning, a high hill inland to the S.Westward, in lat. 28° 24'S. A shoal in lat. 
26° 58’S., lon. 153° 28’ E., lies about 2 leagues N.E. from Cape Moretop, and about 


11 leagues East of the hills called Glass Houses. 


seo.stet SANDY CAPE, in lat. 24° 40’S., lon. 153° 17’ E., forms a sandy peninsula, having 
suuty Cave: Hervey’s Bay, about 11 leagues wide, and the same depth, on its West side. The coast, 
Direction of which to the distance of about 4° to the southward of Sandy Cape, lies nearly North and 
' South, with some concavities, from this cape turns to S.S.W. and westward, forming Her- 
vey’s Bay, and afterward extends in a N. Westerly direction to Cape York, the southern 
boundary of Torres Strait; and this part of the coast, being lined by numerous islands and 

reefs, with the barrier reefs fronting it at the distance of more than 2° in some places, ought 

to be avoided by all ships bound to the northward. For the barrier reefs commencing a 

little way to the northward of Sandy Cape, render it prudent to take a departure from this 
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cape, and to keep to the eastward of its meridian in steering northward between Wreck Reef 
and the Barrier Reefs. ‘The variation of Sandy Cape was 9° 30’ East in 1803. 


CATO'’S BANK, in lat. 23° 6'S., lon. 155° 23’ E., is a dry sand surrounded by break- Geo. site of 
ers, discovered by Captain Flinders, on the 15th of August, 1803. 


WRECK REEF and SAND BANK, where the Cato and Porpoise were lost on the (ice “heer, 
night of the 15th of August, 1803, in lat. 22° 11'S., lon. 155° 19’ E., is the central part 
of a chain of 6 coral reefs, extending nearly East and West from lon. 155° 7/ to 155° 28’ E. ; 
the easternmost is covered with wiry grass, and some shrubs, and called Bird Islet. The 
rise of tide here was 6 or 8 feet, high water at 83 hours; variation 9° 17° E. 

Farther to the N. Eastward, Booby Shoal is placed by Captain Flinders in lat. 21° 2'S., Geo; site of 
lon. 159° 2’ E., and the Bellona’s Shouls in lat. 20° 55’S., lon. 159° 47’ E. Rellona 


BAMPTON’S SHOAL, discovered in 1793, by Captain Bampton of the Shaw Hor- Geo. site of 
mazier, on his passage from Port Jackson toward Torres Strait and Bombay, extends from sol.” 
lat. 18° 49’ to 19° 3u’S., lon. 158° 2’ to 158° 45’ E. It has the form of a horseshoe, 
being a narrow coral shoal, of great capacity inside, with a wide entrance from .the south- 
ward, and having 2 isles with trees on its eastern side; but there is no outlet except at the 
South part, nor are there any soundings at the mouth of, or in the great bason formed by the 
shoal, into which the above named ship got in the night, and had great difficulty in beating | 
out of it avainst the trade wind. DIANA’S BANK, in lat. 15° 41'S., about lon. 150° $2 si5ooy 
3 E., was discovered by Monsieur Bougainville, in 1768, and BOUGAINVILLE'S 326 otter 
REEFS, are placed by Captain Flinders in lat. 15° 12’ S., to 15° 35’ S., lon. 148° Of E. 

Exclusive of the foregoing dangers, there probably are others yet undiscovered in the space 
between New South Wales and New Caledonia, which renders great caution necessary sail- 
ing here, particularly in the night. 

It is also proper to remark, that although the current sets mostly to the southward along Curest. 
that part of the coast of New Suuth Wales, situated beyond the tropic ; yet to the vorthward 
of Sandy Cape, outside of the Barrier Reefs, it sets with the trade wind to the N.Westward, 
aaa from 4 to ] mile per hour, as far as the entrance of Torres Strait. Inside of the 

arrier Reefs, there is little current, but usually a kind of tides prevail between them and 
the coast; although in Torres Strait, there is apparently a N.W. or westerly current during 
the period of strong S. E. winds. 

When the westerly monsoon prevails in the Timor sea, and between New Holland and Yi 
New Guinea, particularly in November, December, January, and February, no ship ought 
to attempt the passage through Torres Strait, either to the West, or Eastward ; as in these 
months, dark, rainy, and squally weather, would greatly augment the danger of this intricate 
Navigation, which has never been attempted from the westward at azy time, nor from the 
eastward at an unfavorable season. 


WHEN the S.E. MONSOON prevails in the Banda sea, from March to September, To sail from 
small ships drawing little water, would find the route through Torre’s Strait more speedy than men's Land 
any other, in proceeding from Van Diemen’s Land or Port Jackson, toward Hindoostan or Stcksn 
other parts situated to the westward. But this route, through Torre's Strait, ought probably star.” 
Not to be pursued except in a smadl ship, or one that draws little water, for it is rendered 
intricate and dangerous, by the labyrinth of shoals and isles that form it; the whole of the 
Space betwixt the South part of New Guinea and the N. E. part of New Holland, generally 
Called Torre’s Strait, being strewed over with isles and shoals innumerable. H.M.S. Pan- 

re, In 1791, fell in with the shoals to the eastward of this strait, in lat. 9° 55'S., lon. 
144° 14’ E., close to the East of Murray’s Island; a steep coral reef was found to front the 
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sea, affording no passage through it, she therefore worked to the southward along the edge 
of the reef as far as lat. 11° 257 S., without being able to discover any safe opening through 
it to the westward, and here she unfortunately str ruck on a detached part of the reef, on the 
28th of August, and soon went down in deep water. Great part of the crew were saved in 
the boats, which passed to the westward through a narrow gap in the reef, near the wreck of 
the frigate, and from hence, they proceeded through Torre’s Strait, to the island Timor. 
The Shaw Hormazier, Bound from Port Jackson to Bombay, in 1793, entered Torre’s 
Strait by the New Guinea side, anchored in 1] fathoms good ground, in a bay at the North 
Geo site of part of Wamvax or Darnley’s Island, within 4 mile of the shore; which anchorage is in lat. 
Iiad. = 9° 98’ S., lon. 143° 40! E.; where 1 of her boats was cut off by the natives, and some of 
the crew massacred. This ship was 3 weeks getting through Torre’s Strait, keeping nearest 
the New Guinea side; she was several times in danger, grounded on some of the shoals, and 
found much difficulty in pursuing her passage through this intricate navigation, which should 
never be attempted on the New Guinea side of the strait. 
Several ships, however, of late years, have got speedily to the westward through this strait, 
without accident; and to such navigators as may choose to proceed by it, the following di- 
rections, chiefly by the late Captain Flinders, will be useful. | 


imrt LO SAIL THROUGH TORRES STRAIT, June and July is the best time, and it 

wards Torres OUGHt not to be earlier than March, nor later than the middle of September: no ship should 

Sane attempt this route without a chronometer; and from timidity in the commander, perhaps 
more danger may be apprehended than from temerity. 

If at leaving Port Jackson, you do not intend to keep along the coast to Sandy Cape, and 
to pass to the West of CATO’S BANK and WRECK REEF, steer N. E. by E. by com- 
pass at leaving that port till in about lon. 1552° E., and the coast will be 50 leagues distant ; 
steer then North by compass till in lat. 24° S. “ and in case of an er ror in the chronometer, 
do not pass lat. 23° 20'S., in the night, on account of Cato’s Bank. It is best not to heave 
to, but to make short tacks till day light, making allowance for a probable current of 1 mile 
per hour to the N. W. A good look out is indispensable, and an officer should row go to 
the mast-head every 2 or 3 hours in the day, and to the fore-yard at night, to listen as well 
as to look; for in dark nights, breakers may often be heard before they can be seen. 

In the day, you may pass about 9 or 10 leagues to the East of Cato’s Bank and Wreck 

bid fie. ~Reef; but with favorable weather, it may be desirable to get a sight of Bird Islet, situated 
at the eastern extremity of the latter in lat. 29° 114'S., lon. 155° 97’ E., in order to ascer- 
tain the accuracy of your chronometer, as its longitude 1 is well determined. 

Having passed Wreck Reef, there are no other known dangers near the route till you ap- 
proach the lat. of DIAN A’S BANK; but as undiscovered dangers may exist, it will be 
prudent to lie to, or rather to make short tacks in the night, during the rest of the passaye 
to the strait. In very clear nights, however, and fine weather, there would not be great 
risk in closely following the Cumberland’s track, (as marked on Captain Flinders’ charts) 
carrying no more sail than the ship will bear conveniently when hauled to the wind; but if 
an unusual number of boobies and ganncts be seen in the evening, this indicates the proxi- 
mity of a bank and reef; and the direction taken by the birds, if they all go one way, as is 
usual in an evening, will nearly shew the bearing of danger. 

Geo siteof = From Wreck Reef, steer to pass about a dear ee to the East of Diana's Bank; the next 
Fie. = Object of attention is the EASTERN F IELDS, or reefs which lie a degree out from those 
| where Torres’ Strait may be said to commence, and their N. E. end is in lat. 10° 2’ S., lon. 
145° 45’ E. You may pass this, half a degree to the eastward ; but if the strait is attempted 

without a chronometer, it will be prudent to steer for the coast of New Guinea in about lat. 

10°S., lon. 1473° E., which may be seen 12 or 15 leagues in clear weather; and from 
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hence, allow 18 miles daily for a W.N.W. current, which runs now to the westward 
through Torres’ Strait. 

The best parallel for passing the Eastern Fields, is in lat. 9° 45° to 9° 50’S., steering 
W. by S. by compass; and afterward, so long as there is day light, and no reefs seen, carry 
all sail for PAN DORA'S ENT RANCE, which is the best opening yet known to the Strait, Geo. site ot 
being 11 or 12 miles wide between the reefs which form it, and its centre is in lat. 9° 54! S., Entree 
lon. 144° 42" E. If the Eastern Fields be passed in the morning, you may possibl: get 
through, and obtain a sight of Murray's Islands before dark, without sceing the breakers. 

But it is more probable, “that the reefs will first be seen; and if then, the latitude is uncer- 
tain even to 5 miles, you must haul to the wind until an observation is obtained, for by the 
latitude alone, can the outer reefs be distinguished one from the other. 

With the reefs in sight, and the latitude known, steer for the Pandora’s Entrance if you 
can fetch it; but if tuo much to the northward, pass round the North end of Portlock’s 
Reef, wich is in lat. 9°26’S., and haul up S. W. for MURRAY'S ISLANDS, situated yr.yn 
in lat. 9°53’ S., lon. 144° 3’ E., and visible 8 or 10 leagues from the deck in clear weather. '*"* 
It is best to approach these islands from N. E. by N., as reefs project South and eastward pirections | 
from them, and anchor the first night on the North side of the largest island, . or otherwise through 
under the reefs which lie to the N. E. of it; but if neither can be reached before dark, haul °°" 
to the wind and make short tacks till day- light, in the space between these reefs and Port- 
lock’s Reef. 

Murray’s Islands should not be passed, or quitted, if you have anchored there, later than 
10 or 11 A. M., because the sun will get a-head and obscure the sight before another good 
anchorage can be secured. The reef that lies 5 miles to the North of the islands, should 
be kept ‘about a mile on the starboard hand in passing, steering W. 358. by compass, with a 
boat a-head; for in this part there are many tide ripplings, scarcely to be distinguished from 
the reefs. Having passed the ripplings, haul a point more to southward, and after having 
run 8 or 10 miles from the time that the largest of Mur ray ’s Islands bore South, there will 
be very few reefs to the northward, and DARNLEY’S ISLAND will be seen. On the 
larboard hand, there will be a great mass of reefs, and these should be followed at the dis- 
tance of 2 or 3 miles, steering “mostly W.S. W., ‘and gradually more southward as they are 
found to trend. Some small patches will be met with occasionally, but having the boat 
a head, and the commander, or a careful officer looking out aloft, they may easily be avoided. 

The leading mark throughout this part, is the line of the Great South-Eastern Reefs ; and 
the situation of the ship may be known at any time, by laying down bearings of Murray's 
and Darnley’s Islands on Capt. Flinder’s chart of Torres Strait; allowing 5° of East varia- 
tion,. if the ship’s head be westward, and the compass on the binnacle. 

Several low woody isles will appear in sight a-head, or on the starboard bow, and before 
reaching the end of the S. Eastern reefs, “HALF-WAY ISLAND, the southernmost Of Geo. site of 
thein, will be seen to the S. W., which lies in lat. 10° 7’S., lon. 143° 19’ E.; and here, you a 
should anchor for the night. If however, this island can be passed before 3 P. M., and the 
sun do not obscure the sight, you may push on S. Westward till an hour before sun-set, and 
anchor under the lee of any of those sand banks which lie near the route, the ground being 
better here, than in the eastern part of the strait. 

From Half-way Island, continue to follow the Investigator’s track, steering S. W. to S. W. 
by W. by compass, as the small reefs and banks will admit, and there is no “necessity in this 
part for a boat to be kept a-hcad. The flat top of Mount Adolphus, on 1 of the York Isles, Gen. ate of 
in lat. 10° 37’S., lon. 142° 40' E., will be the first high land seen, and afterward Mount} earners 
Ernest, which lies 7 or 8 leagues to the N. Westward; the cross bearings of these, will show 
your situation on the chart, until DOUBLE ISLE, in lat. 10° 27'S. appears in sight, which 
makes in 2 small hummocks. Steer then for it, which pass on the North side, and haul S. West- 
ward for Wednesday Island, which will be 3 leagues distant. Pass it also on the North side 
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about 1 mile, and the same distance from Hammond’s Island, which lies next to it: there 
will be an extensive reef on the starboard hand, but the least distance between it and the 
islands is above 2 miles; and a W.S. W. course by compass, will lead fair through the pas- 
save, in soundings from 9 to 6 fathoms. 

Geasiteor Booby Isle, in lat. 10°27’ S., lon. 141956’ E., will soon be seen a-head, appearing at first 

Boovy i*- like a white sand bank, which may be passed in soundings of 5 to 7 fathoms, within 1 or 2 
miles on either side, and it is the westernmost isle or danger of Torres Strait; under lee of 
this isle, you may anchor, and will probably get some turtle, if the boat be sent on shore. 
From hence, steer afterward by compass W. by S. 30 or 40 miles, to avoid a large reef about 
7 leagues to the W. N. Westward of Booby Island, then toward the intended port, wherever 
you are bound, being now clear to the West of all dangers in Torres Strait. 

If the approach of night, or other circuinstances render it desirable to anchor, before you 

reach Looby Island, shelter will be found to the N. W. of Wednesday Island, or Hammond’s 

Geo. vteor Usland, which are the northernmost of the Prince of Wales’ Group, and situated within a 

Prince of league of each other in lat. 10°0/S. to 10° 5’S., lon. 142° 12’ E. to 142°90/ E. 

Islands, The route described above, and recommended by Capt. Flinders, is that usually followed ; 
nevertheless, several vessels have lately got safe through Torres Strait, by pursuing a route 
much farther to the southward, as will appear by the following description. 


Indefatt- INDEFATIGABLE’S ROUTE,* through TORRES STRAIT, lately pursued by 

through | the ship of this name, is perhaps not more dangerous than the foregoing, as the Inde- 
fatigable, drawing 18 feet water, got safely through it in litle more than 2 days, with the 
Cochin, a small ship, and a brig, which entered the Barrier Reefs with her. 

These 3 vessels Jeft Port Jackson on the 13th of July, 1815, and knowing (by the Pan- 
dora’s track) that the Barrier Reefs afforded no cligible entrance between lat. 9° 56’ S., at the 
Pandora’s entrance and 11° 25'S. where she was wrecked, they resolved to endeavour to find 
an entrance through the Barrier farther South, nearly opposite to Hardy's Islands. On the 
3d of August, A. M., steering westward the Barrier Reefs were discovered, and an opening 
seen, which proved to be 4 or 5 miles wide; this was entered at noon, and by observation 

ter pawace found to be in lat. 11°50'S., about lon. 144° 10! E. by indifferent chronometer. The reef 

Barer Was dry on the North side of the entrance several miles, that on the South side was 10 or 

ore 12 feet above water, consisting apparently of sand and large masses of rock, with others 
under water. Steered about 6 leagues to the westward after entering the Barrier till 5 P.M. 
4th of August, sounded and got no bottom, and finding we were in an open space surrounded 
by reefs, excepting a clear opening to the N. N. W. directly to leeward, made short tacks 
all night, keeping a boat to leeward. At day-light, we were within 2 cable’s lengths of a 
reef, having no soundings with the hand-lead close among the breakers. 

At day-lght, the ship in company was seen about 10 miles to the N. E., with 2 or 3 
reefs between us, and an opening appearing to N. W., we steered for it, in hope that she 

route through WOUld find a passage among the reefs and join us, which she did. After steering in different 

ats“ directions, making a course about N. N. W., at 9 A. M_ passed to the westward between 2 
reefs high above water, about 2 miles apart; steered N. W. and westward to round the South 
end of a sand bank, and at noon the observed lat. was 11°25’ S., the sand bank then being 
the only danger in sight from the deck, and bearing to the S. E. 

August 5th. At 1 P.M. steered to the westward, to round the South side of extensive 
reefs seen to the N. W., and perceiving by the colour of the water we were in shoal sound- 
ings, immediately got 4and 33 fathoms, shells and saud. At @ P.M. steering N. W. and 
W.N.W. between extensive reefs to the North and East, and a long dry reef to the south- 


* Communicated id Joseph Arnold, F. L. S., who was passenger in the Indefatigable, and delineated a chart 
of her passage through among the reefs, accompanied by an explicit description, 
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ward, no ground at 15 fathoms, wind S.S. E., sailing at the rate of 7 knots. At 4 P. M. 
steering N. W. between extensive reefs above water, saw 2 hills to the westward supposed 
to be on the main, having to the northward a point of land covered with trees, distant about 
10 miles, which is probably an island. At 5 P. M. rounded the North point of the reef to 
the westward, and at 54 P. M. anchored within a mile of its N. W. end in 15 fathoms stiff 
clay, which reef is extensive, with a bason of smooth water in its centre, and a hillock of 
sand on its North end, crowned with a few bushes. An island covered with trees bore from 
our anchorage about W.S. W., with reefs stretching to South and northward, and on the 
N. W. reef appeared a single tree ; the main land was seen obscurely bearing from South to 
W.N.W., and there were openings between the reefs at S. by E. and North. 

At 8 A. M. weighed with a strong breeze at S. E., steered. northward, and at 10 passed 
on the West side of a small island covered with trees, having a reef projecting to the north- 
ward : the main land to the westward moderately elevated. At 114 A. M. entered between 
2 extensive reefs, in a passage little more than a mile wide, steering through to the N. N. W. 
had soundings of only 4 and 5 fathoms, and soon saw Mount Adolphus a-head, which we 
thought at first to be Turtle Island, and a small woody island bore W. by N., distant about 
3 miles. 

At noon, observed lat. 10° 36’ S., being then through the passage, and abreast of Mount 
Adolphus, too far advanced to the northward, to proceed between Cape York and the York 7 
Islands, (which is probably the best passage) steered to round the latter. At 14 P. M. Greanaea 
August 6th, in passing on the North side of the northernmost York Island above 1 mile tsa. 
distant, struck, and grounded on a shoal in 13 feet water, where the ship lay till the tide 
rose and floated her off at 8 P. M. into deep water, then anchored with the eastern extremity 
of the northernmost York Island bearing E. 3 N., distant 3 miles, a sandy beach on ditto 
E. by S., westernmost extremity of ditto S.S.E., Mount Adolphus on the largest island 
S. E. 4 E., Cape York S. by E., Possession Island S. W. by S., a rock about 4 miles distant 
W.45S., Horned Hill W.4N., Double Island N. W., and Mount Ernest N. N. W., the 
tide setting strong to the eastward. 

We remained at anchor till the 7th, then weighed at day-light, and steered S. W. 4 S. for 
Endeavour’s Strait with a boat a-head, the soundings from 5 to 10 fathoms. The ship and 
brig, had left us on the 6th, but after passing through Endeavour’s Strait, we again fell in 
with them, in want of surgical aid, as thé Captains of both vessels, and some of their people 
had been speared by the natives on the preceding evening, in attempting to land on Pos- 
session Island. ‘They seemed to be very numerous, and had lighted large fires on the largest 
island of the Prince of Wales’ Group, and on many parts of New Holland. 

_ When through the strait, steered toward Booby Island, but grounded twice for a short croundea 
time, in passing over the spot where 3 fathoms is marked in Capt. Flinder’s chart; the brig Bale cuts 
kept more to the southward, and had not less than 6 fathoms water. At night we anchored Booby 
under Booby Island, and procured some turtle. aes 

With proper care, this SOUTHERN ROUTE of the Indefatigable, is perhaps the best Remarks, 
yet known through Torres Strait for a ship at an easy draught of water, being shorter than directions for 
the northern route, and equally safe, but much caution ought to be taken in a ship drawing Indevattes- : 
18 feet water or upward. To proceed by it, the passage through the Barrier Reefs opposite through ; oe 
to Hardy’s Islands, ought if possible to be entered early in the morning, by which a ship “ 
will probably get well to the westward into soundings and anchorage before night, and avoid 

€ danger of keeping under sail among the reefs. A boat should be kept a-head, with pro- 
per signals to shew the depth of water throughout the passage, and a careful officer, with 
Other trusty persons, ought to look out’ carefully from the mast-head, and an anchoring place 
Sought before night. 

he Indefatigable’s anchoring place, is a good station to stop on the second night, and 
May be known by the 2 hills on the main, 2 small islands covered with wood, and the reef 
3 U 
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with a single tree on it. Leaving this anchorage at day-light, the small bushy island and 
reef must be left to the right, and soon after Mount Adolphus will be seen. It is preferable 
to pass between it and Cape York, in the track of Capt. Cook : the course from York Islands 
to Endeavour’s Strait is safe, with depths from 5 to 10 fathoms. If you pass through the 
narrow part of the strait when the tide runs strong to the eastward, borrow toward the island 
that forms the southern side, as the tide sets then strong toward the northernmost island. 
With the wind fair, you may reach Booby Island in the evening, passing to the southward 
of the 2 spits marked with 3 fathoms in Capt. Flinder’s chart, on which the Indefatigable 
struck. 

From the time the Indefatigable entered the passage of the Barrier Reefs in lat. 11° 50'S. 
opposite to Hardy’s Islands, until she finally cleared them in lat. 10° 37'S., she was only 
about 24 hours under sail, excluding the first night, when she endeavoured to keep her station 
by making short tacks within the Barrier Reefs; and although she ran about 140 miles, on 
account of the various directions of the reefs, the distance in a straight line is probably not 
more than 110 miles. The wind kept brisk about S. E. during the whole of the passage 
through among the reefs, with smooth water, and there appeared to be a weak N. Westerly 
current. 


Inner Rote INNER ROUTE, toward ENDEAVOUR’S STRAIT, was pursued by Capt. Cripps, 


to Endea- 


vour's Surat, in the brig Cyclops, bound from Port Jackson to Bengal in 1812. His vessel being crank, 
the Cyoiop, ade him fearful of passing outside of the Barrier Reefs, least he should miss the proper 
entrance, and be unable to beat off from them: he therefore made the land at Buzzard’s 
Bay, then followed Capt. Cook’s track within the reefs, and passed through Endeavour’s 
Strait. Throughout this track, the sea was always smooth, with moderate depths for anchor- 
Ing at night, which every ship ought-to do; and if a good look out be kept in the day, Capt. 
Cripps thinks, this passage may be followed in a small ship, or in 1 of moderate size, if not 
drawing much water. 
and by the = This Inner Route, was recently followed by Lieut. Jeffries, in H. M. brig, Kangaroo, 
which sailed from Port Jackson on the 19th of April, 1815, bound to Ceylon, with a de- 
tachment of troops. Having thick weather as Wreck Reef was approached, rendering it 
unpleasant to run for the narrow channels of the Barrier Reefs, the passage inside of the 
Great Barrier Reefs, was therefure pursued. On the 28th of April, she rounded Breaksea- 
Spit, at Sandy Point, Harvey’s Bay, and filled up her water at Port Bowen, where she was 
detained several days by a gale of wind. From hence, the track of Capt. Cook was followed 
as nearly as possible, inside of Northumberland and Cumberland Islands, through Whit- 
sunday Passage: and such parts as Capt. Cook had passed in the night, were at this time 
passed in the day: at Cape Sandwich, some fruit was obtained from the natives, who 
appeared friendly. Having on the 29th passed Cape Flattery and Endeavour River, (where 
Capt. Cook steered out from the coast) the Kangaroo continued by day, to sail along that 
unexplored part of the coast, anchoring at night under some convenient reef or shoal, which 
were numberless, but a clear passage was fuund from 3 to 5 miles off shore; and from 7 to 
9 iniles off, the continuation of the reef and sand banks appeared, which was first discovered 
at Cape Grafton. In passing along the coast between Cape Flattery and Cape Weymouth, 
a large group of islands were discovered, named Flinder’s Group, by Lieut. Jeffries ; also an 
extensive bay or gulf at least 30 miles in depth, which was called Princess Charlotte Bay, 
the neighbouring coast, presenting a fertile aspect, interspersed with trees. On the Ist of 
June, in lat. 13° 32’ S., lon. 143° 47’ E. by lunar observation, passed within 10 yards of a 
mushroom coral rock about 4 feet under water, but the rays of the sun prevented the red 
colour of the water over it from being seen till closely approached. About 2 miles to the 
westward of Bolt Head, the Kangaroo grounded on another coral shoal, which was not dis- 
cerned, the soundings on this part of the coast varying from 5 to 20 fathoms. On the 6th 
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rounded Cape York, and found it to be an island, and not part of the main land as hitherto 
supposed ; anchored here during the night, and passed through Endeavour’s Strait on the 7th, 
carrying from 3 to 3} fathoms water about 4 flood till within a few miles of Booby Island, 
where she anchored in the night, and arrived at Timor on the 19th. Here she remained till 
the 26th of June, and arrived on the 24th of July, in Colombo Road at Ceylon. 


THE BEST ROUTE from PORT JACKSON toward HINDOOSTAN, when neither ‘10 sait trom 
the southern passage, nor that by Torre’s Strait is adopted, seems to be round New Guinea, toward Nias 
then through the Pitt’s Passage and Java Sea, or out through the Ombay Passage into the te Pies” 
open sea, in time of war; which route, like the other, ought only to be followed when the 
S. E. monsoon prevails to the South of the equator. 

A ship intending to proceed by the route round New Guinea, may from Van Diemen’s 
Land or Port Jackson, steer to the E. N. E. and N. E. until in about lon. 160° E., then to 
the northward, keeping nearly on that meridian with the S. E. trade. A good look out is 
necessary, in the vicinity of islands or dangers situated near the track, and as undiscovered 
dangers probably exist, a good look out ought never to be omitted.* 

When lat. 23°S., is approached, be more particularly on your guard, for several dangerous 
reefs lie between lat. 233° and 18° S., and probably other unknown dangers exist in their 
neighbourhood, in that part of the ocean formed betwixt New Caledonia and the opposite 


coast of New Holland. 


LAUGHLAN’S ISLANDS, appear to be a new discovery made by Captain David Lantus 
Laughlan in the ship Mary, from Port Jackson bound to Bengal, with the ship Clarkson in 
company. ‘The following description of them, extracted from the journal of the navigator 
named above, shews them to be situated nearly in the direct route of ships steering for St. 
George’s Channel, formed between New Britain and New Ireland. | 

August 16th, 1812, at 2 P.M. saw from the deck a group of islands a-head, distant 
about 7 miles, hauled to the wind N. by E. in order to clear the reefs, which appeared to 
surround 6 or 7 islands extending E. S. E. and W. N. W. 34 or 4 leagues, and bearing by 
compass from N. N. W. 34 W. to N. W. by W. At 34 P.M. extremes of the land bore 
from West to S.W. 4 W. distant 7 or 8 miles, appearing like 2 islands: saw several cocoa- 
nut trees on the western extremity, and a reef with high breakers appeared to encompass the 
islands. The south-east extremity of these islands is in lat. 9°20'S., lon. 153° 45’ E. by eo. atte. 
chronometer from Port Jackson, or in lon. 153° 40’ E. measured back from Cape St. George. 

Having got into lat. 13° or 14°S., a N. Westerly course should be steered for the en- 
trance of St. George’s Channel, formed betwixt New Ireland and New Britain, taking care 
to give a birth to Laughlan’s Islands, also to the western coast of Bougainville’s Teland, ANd Bongain. 
the shoals that front it to a considerable distance. The westernmost of these coral shoals °"”’ 
are in lat. 6° 11'S., lon. 154° 29’ E., but others lie to the South, and also to the northward, shou.” 
contiguous to Winchelsea’s, or Bouka Island. 3 


CAPE ST. GEORGE, in lat. 4° 54/S., lon. 152° 59’ E., is the southern promontory of St, st of 
New Ireland, and as the current often sets to North and westward when near the southern “eee 
coast of New Britain, it is prudent for ships bound through St. George’s Channel, to keep 
well to the eastward in steering for the Cape, and to round it pretty close. If a supply of 


* The route here described, to the eastward of Catos Reef, Wreck Reef, or other dangers, is commonly pur- 
sued; but Captain Bristow, is of opinion, that the best track from Port Jackson, is to keep within a moderate 
distance of the coast as far as Sandy Cape, and pass to the westward of those shoals, and from Sandy Cape to 
steer for Cape St George, or for Cape Deliverance if bound through Dampier’s Strait. He was only 13 days 
from Port Jackson to the coast of New Hanover, by the latter route. 
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wood and water is wanted, it may be got at Gowers Harbour, Carteret’s Harbour, or at 
Port Hunter. 


Gower's GOWER’S HARBOUR, situated a little way within Cape St. George, is formed be- 
' tween the shore of New Ireland and Wallis Island, called Marteux by the French, having a 
small green island fronting the southern entrance. The depths are from 46 to 30 fathoms in 
this harbour or gut, which is about 4 a mile wide. There is also anchorage on the North 
side of the West point of Wallis Island, in 28 or 30 fathoms in Turtle Bay: but the 2 
coves opposite to the North point of this island, are the most convenient places to moor, 
and prucure water. The easternmost called English Cove, has a brook of fresh water that 
falls into it, and they lie close to each other. 


Gaciersire CARTERET’S HARBOUR, situated about 2 leagues to the N. Westward of Wallis 
Harbosrs Island, is not easily discerned, unless a ship keep near the shore; it being formed in a con- 
cavity of the coast, and Cocoanut Island at the entrance being low, it is obscured by the ad- 
joining high land of New Ireland. 
Leigh’s Island, is small, and lies near the South end of Cocoanut Island; betwixt the former 
and Booby Rock, fronting the southern mouth of the harbour, is the passage in, by the 
South channel. The North channel, is formed between the western point of the harbour 
and the N. W. end of Cocoanut Island, and both channels are narrow, although there is 
plenty of room inside: a ship may anchor in 25 or 30 fathoms soft mud, close under the 
North side of Cocoanut Island, and be well sheltered. Wood is got on this island, and very 
good water conveniently, on the coast of New Ireland, to the northward of the anchorage ; 
but this harbour affords no other refreshments. 
Geo. site. The anchorage is in lat. 4°48’S., lon. 152946’ E., variation 7° E. in 1780. The tide 
flows once in 24 hours, and rises about 6 feet. 


Port Huate. PORT HUNTER, in lat. 4° 74'S., is a small bay formed at the N. W. part of Duke 
of York’s Island, where a ship may anchor in 20 or 25 fathoms soft ground, within 14 
cable’s length of the shore; but farther in, the bottom is not good. Fresh water is got on 
the East side of the bay, where it issues out of the front of a high bank, very close to the 
sea; and it should be filled from 4 ebb to 3 flood, for the tide rises about 6 feet, and flows 
up to the place from whence the water issues. 

A ship touching here for water, ought to cover the watering party by boats well armed, 
or she may moor near the shore for that purpose, because the island is well inhabited, and the 
natives are of warlike appearance.* Cocoanuts, sugar-cane, plantains, yams, and other 
fruits were seen on this island, also hogs and fowls. It is about 3 leagues in extent, mode- 
rately elevated, and the fair channel is to the eastward, betwixt it and the coast of New 
Ireland. 

On the coast of New Britain, to the westward of Duke of York’s Island, is situated the 
remarkable hills called Mother and Daughters, with a small flat volcano hill near them. 

Having cleared St. George’s Channel, steer a westerly course toward the North coast of 
New Guinea, leaving to the northward the Admiralty Islands, and the chain of small isles 
extending from thence to the westward. 


Geo. nteof ADMIRALTY ISLANDS, forma large group, extending from about lat. 1° 50'S. to 3°10’ 
raty Islands. S., lon. 146° 0’ E. to about 148°6’ E. The Friendship, bound from Port Jackson to Bengal 


* The vessel in which Captain Hunter proceeded from Port Jackson to Batavia, touched here for water, 
having missed Carteret’s Harbour. The natives were hostile, and made an attack on the watering party, who 
fired on them ; they were kept at a distance afterward, by firing a few shots into the wood at times. 
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in 1800, with another ship in company, passed between the large southern island and others 
to the northward, and had 20 fathoms water in the passage. The Great Island is high, 
situated in the middle of the group, and most of the small isles which encircle it, are fronted 
by shoals. : 

” There is anchorage opposite to a village, on the West side of the southern island; and 
about 12 leagues to the westward of this island, and South from the mountain on the Great 
Admiralty Island, a dangerous reef is situated in lat. 2° 42'S. 


SYDNEY SHOAL, was discovered by Captain Austin Forrest, bound from Port syasey 
Jackson toward Bengal in the ship Sydney. At 1 A.M. on the 20th of May, 1806, she” 
struck upon it, and soon bilged, it being then covered at high water, but some points of the 
rocks appeared above the surface at low water, and there were no soundings close to the 
shoal. The boats steered from it N. by E. 4 E. 58 miles, and the Admiralty Islands were 
then seen bearing N.N. E. distant 3 or 4 leagues, by which, and other observations, this 
dangerous shoal was found to be situated in lat. 3° 20'S., lon. 146° 50’ E. Geo. site. 

If a ship be carried to the westward of the South entrance of St. George’s Channel by 
the current, she might pass round to the southward of New Britain, and proceed through 
the strait formed close to its western extremity, generally called Dampier’s Passage or 
Strait; but as this track is little frequented, a good look out is necessary, as there may be 
dangers not yet discovered,* in the approach to this strait from the southward. 

_ Whether the route by St. George’s Channel, or that through Dampier’s Strait be fol- pirections 
lowed, you ought to sail within a moderate distance of the North coast of New Guinea, in Snnine 
order to avoid the easterly currents and light variable N. W. winds, which may be expected PEzs"s,, 
North of the equator. These N. Easterly currents, are hable to drift ships a great way off {53.= 
into the ocean, rendering it necessary after getting into lon. 134° E., to keep near the coast 
of New Guinea when bound into the Pitt’s Cou in the S. E. monsoon, or from March to 
to September. 

After passing betwixt Point Pigotand the N. W. end of New Guinea, through Dampier’s 
Strait, into the Pitt’s Passage, conform to the directions given in 1 of the former sections, 
for pursuing the route from China outside of the Philippine Islands through the Pitt’s 
Passage. 

When the N.W. monsoon prevails to the southward, and the N. E. monsoon to the ,, ., we 
northward of the equator, a ship bound to Hindoostan ought not to steer along the coast of noribera 
New Guinea to the westward, as recommended above; but in November, December, and thresh the 
January, she ought to proceed to the northward until in about lat. 5° N., where N. E. winds inthe 8.2 
may be expected to run with to the westward. The route to the southward of Mindanao, 
through Baseelan Strait, and the Sooloo Sea, round the North ends of Banguey and Balam- 
bangan into the China Sea, then through Malacca Strait, will in general, be more speedy 
than any other, during the N. E. monsoon. Directions will be found for this route, near 
the end of that section where the Molucca and Banda Islands are described ; instructions 
being there given, for sailing from Amboina toward Hindoostan. | 


DEPARTING from PORT JACKSON or VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, ships bound faster 
to China or to Hindoostan when the N.E. monsoon is prevailing in North latitude, will p40/Q" 
generally have steadier winds, by pursuing a route more easterly than that described above, %". tow"? 
through St. George’s Channel. There are 2 routes much frequented, which seem to be Histooman. 
equally safe; 1 of these is to the westward of New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and 


» * The ships in search of La Perouse, went through this strait in June, 1793. Captain Bristow, employed in 
the southern fishery, passed also through it about 8 years ago: he cruized near a month for whales, in May, off 
the Admiralty Islands and New Hanover; and although plenty of whales were seen, the boat could seldom be 
lowered down, on account of a continuance of blowing weather. 
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Santa Cruz or Egmont Island, leaving to the westward the great chain called Solomon 
Islands. The other route is to the eastward of New Caledonia, and the New Hebrides, 
leaving the Friendly Islands to the eastward, the westernmost group of which is called Fee- 
gee Islands. 
To proceed LO proceed by the westernmost of these routes, a ship ought to steer to the E. N. East- 
yy nea’ ward after leaving Port Jackson, to benefit by steady winds well out from the coast; and 
ia” having got into about lon. 160° E., a northerly course may be steered, taking care to give 
a proper birth to the reefs which stretch a great way out from the N.W. end of New Ca- 
ledonia. | 
As the wind blows sometimes from 8.5.W. or 8S. W., contiguous to the western coast of 
New Caledonia, a ship can have no occasion to approach near to it, except she be in want 
of fresh water ; which necessary article, may in a case of necessity, be procured at Port St. 
Vincent. 
If a ship intend to go into that port, she must steer to fall in with the Great Reef, well to 
the southward, and then run along the edge of it, to the entrance of the port. 


Geo.steot NEW CALEDONIA, the southern extremity in lat. 22° 30’ S., lon. 166° 50’ E., is 


its southern rae . 
extremity; low land, not visible from the southern part of the Great Reef that surrounds it; for the 


contignous 


reef, aud southernmost extreme of the reef, is in lat, 23° S., lon. 166° 51’ E.; and the isle of Pines, 
tev. tite or eS to the eastward in lat. 22° 42’S., lon. 167° 34’E. PORT ST. VINCENT, situ- 
Fon S- Yur ated on the 8. W. side of New Caledonia, in lat. 22° 0’S., lon. 165° 553’ E., by mean of 
25 sets of lunar observations, taken by Captain Kent in H. M.S. Buffalo, when he dis- 
covered it in 1803; and of which, he gives the following description. 

This beautiful and extensive harbour, is formed by islands, many of them of considerable 
size, and are situated about 4 miles within the coral reef that extends along the whole S. W. 
coast of New Caledonia, excepting where it has a few breaks. It fronts the shore at the 
distance of from 4 to 8 miles, but stretches much farther from the North and South extre- 
mities of the land, which in those parts, is not visible when close to the reef. This great reef 
consists of a steep wall to seaward, level with the water's edge, having no soundings with 150 
fathoms line, within 2 ship's lengths of it in most places. 

The passage through which a ship must enter between the S.E. and N.W. points 
of the reef, in going into Port St. Vincent, is § of a mile wide, having 51 fathoms in the 
centre; and the passage between the S.E. and N. W. Heads of tie Port, on Governor 
King’s and Colonel Paterson’s Islands, is 4 of a mile wide, with 19 fathoms water in the 
centre. 

From the direction of the land, and being within the southern tropic, the general wind 
must be at S. E., which is upon the beam, sailing 2 and out of this harbour; however, 
should the wind incline more easterly off the land, there can be no danger going in, for by 
passing within a cable’s length of the S. E. point of the reef, and getting within it, you 
may anchor in 10 or 12 fathoms muddy bottom, well sheltered, with the water perfectly 
smooth; indeed, from the reef, to the 2 islands forming the entrance of the harbour, a dis- 
tance of near 4 miles, you are as well sheltered as at Spithead. Within the 2 points of the 
reef, the channel widens to S. Eastward between the recf and Governor King’s Island, 
having plenty of room to work in the largest ship as far as the heads of the harbour, if the 
wind do not over-blow. 

Within the heads of the harbour, you may anchor in from 10 fathoms to any decreasing 
depth, secure from all winds and weather. The tide rise: | etween 5 and 6 feet, high water 
at 8} hours on full and change of the moon. Variaticn, 11° E. 

In the passaye between Robbin’s and Governor King’s Islands, on the South side of the 
Middle Ground, there is plenty of water for any ship; and S. E. of this passage, there are 
a nuinber of islands, forming perhaps many harbours equal to Port St. Vincent. Between 


Directions. 
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Colonel Paterson’s and Round Island, there is also a passage to the N. W., and a few islands 
in that direction, but this passage seems not to have depth sufficient for a large ship. It is 
to be observed, that all the islands mentioned, are within the coral reef which extends along 
the S. W. side of New Caledonia; and there is probably no safe entrance through it, except 
that leading to Port St. Vincent. 

The water procured on Robbin’s Island, was not very good, but there probably is plenty 
in other places, the circumjacent Jand being generally very high; and by the chasms formed 
in some parts of il, torrents of rain must fall at some seasons of the year. The trees about 
the harbour are small, but in the valleys between the mountains, they appeared large, and 
the canves are nade out of large trees. 

The natives often visited the Buflaiu’s people, bringing with them, spears, clubs, fishing- 
nets, fish, yams, and sugar canes, which they cultivate. The harbour abounds with fish, 
and on the rcets and shores, great quantities of shell-fish were found. The islands are high 
and rocky, but cuvered in many parts with fine grass; and on some of them, many human 
sculls and bones were seen. 


NEW CALEDONIA, is seldom more than 8 or 10 leagues in breadth, but the chain 
of mountains which forins the interior, extends N. W. and S. E. about 80 leagues. The 
French ships in search of Monsieur Perouse, made the N.W. extremity of this large island 
in lat. 19° 58’S., lon. 165° 30’ E. of Greenwich, or rather the extremity of a chain of Geo.:site or 
small islands projecting trom it; but there are other detached small isles and reefs, farther eatremity of 
to the northward. Que of these reefs is in about lat. 19° S., lon. 162° 52’ E.; and Moulin’s tons, and 
Island in lat. 18° 31’ S., lon. 162° 52’ E., is small, low, and covered with trees, having atinges 
reef stretching from it to the westward. Another low woody island in lat. 18° 3’S., lon. 
162° 51’ E., has a reef extending 3 leagues North from it, which is the northernmost of the 
known reefs, in the vicinity of the northern extremity of New Caledonia. Queen Char- 
lotte’s Foreland, the S. E. part of New Caledonia, is in lat. 22° 15’S., lon. 167° 13! E. ; ceo. site of 
and Botany Isle is in lat. 22° 27'S, ton. 167° 17’ E. Loyalty Islands, form a large range a aaa 
to the eastward ot New Caledonia, having a safe channel between them and the East 
coast. 
A ship from Port Jackson, having passed to the westward of New Caledonia, and of the 7° fo 


dangers last mentioned, may steer to the N. N. Eastward until in about lon 164° E., then to part of 


the northwerd on this meridian, which will carry her in the fair channel betwixt Solomon “7s! 1 
Islands to the westward, and Santa Cruz Islands to the eastward. Cape Boscawen, the ceo. sre or 
N.W. extreme of the island Santa Cruz, is often placed in lat. 10° 55’ S., lon. 165° 40’ E., ©P¢ Boe 


: F 9 cawen. 
but Captain Hogan, made it 10 leagues more to the eastward. 


ARSACIDES, or S. Easternmost of the Solomon Islands, called sometimes San Chris- “o- site of 


toval, has near its eastern extremity the 2 small islands of Deliverance, situated in lat. 10° Ielaudes 

51’S., lon. 162° 27’ E. In case of falling to the westward, there are several straits among 

these islands, through which ships may pass. _Indispensible Strait, seems to be a wide and Go. site of 

safe passage, the South entrance of which is in lat. 10° 15’S.. lon. 161° 15’E  Pitt’s strait, 

Strait, situated about 3° farther to the N.W., is rather intricate at the North part; being 

formed in that part, among a group of small islands, which occupies the space between the 

large island Santa Isabel, and another to the westward. Bougainville’s Strait, is the next to Geo. site of 

the westward in lat. 7°S., lon. 156° E.; and there is a wide strait in lon. 153° 30’ E,, vies strat 

formed betwixt the S. E. part of New Island to the westward, and Wiachelsea’s Island and 

other groups to the eastward. | 
Having rounded the easternmost of the Solomon Islands, the best track for a ship bound 732! f™ 


mto the Pitt’s Passage, or toward the South end of Mindanao is, to pass to the northward !#27"5'~ 


ward the 


of all the large Solomon Islands at a moderate distance, then steer to the westward for Win- "P= 
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chelsea’s Island, and round its North end. From hence, she may steer West for Cape St. 
George, and proceed through St. George's Channel; afterward, she ought to keep within a 
moderate distance of the North coast of New Guinea to Point Pigot, and pass into the Pitt's 
Passage by Dampier’s Strait, during the S. E. monsoon, as directed in the preceding part 

Gauhend Of this section. Or if bound toward the South end of Mindanao and Baseelan Strait, when 

of Mindamae- the N.E. monsoon is prevailing in North latitude, after having got into lon. 140° to 136° 
E., and finding the winds become light, she should stand across the equator into lat. 5° or 6° 
N., where she will meet with the skirt of the N.E. monsoon to carry her to the westward, 
as stated already in the preceding part of this section. 

Ships bound to China in the early part of the N.E. monsoon, after passing to the east- 
gicam ward of the Solomon Islands, may steer about N. by W. and N.N. W., in order to pass 
Islands to-,, through among the Carolina Islands between lon. 155° and 149° E., where large channels 
=e are formed by the different islands ; but in this track a good look out is indispensible, for 

many undiscovered isles and reefs probably exist. More particularly, caution is requisite in 
crossing the Carolinas, because the islands which form this chain are very little known ; and 
although they are probably not so numerous as hitherto supposed, their real situations may 
be very different from that assigned to them in the charts. 

When clear to the northward of the Carolina Islands, a course may be steered to pass near 
the South end of Guam, the southerninost of the Marian Islands, or more to the northward, 
through some of the channels at discretion, either on the South side of Tinian, or to the north- 
ward of Saypan. From hence, a direct course should be pursued, to pass into the China sea, 
by 1 of the Bashee channels. 

on wute.2 _- Ships bound to China late in the season, having passed the easternmost of the Solomon 

| Islands after January, when the violence of the N.E. monsoon begins to abate, may steer 
from thence a direct course to the N. W., in order to pass between the island Yap and the 
Matelotas; or betwixt the latter and the Pellew Islands, as time and circumstances require. 
From hence, a course should be followed to give a proper birth to the N. E. end of Luconia ; 
and the most convenient channel among the islands between it and the South end of Formosa, 
may be adopted to pass through into the China Sea, according to the prevailing wind. 


Towiltom OUTER PASSAGE, from PORT JACKSON, or VAN DIEMEN’S LAND,* to 


Chine tythe China, is more circuitous than the routes described above, but it seems to have fewer dangers, 
guerre with steadier winds than experienced to the westward of New Caledonia and the New He- 
brides ; it may, therefore, be adopted by ships which come through Bass’ Strait, or round 
Van Diemen’s Land, early in the season; for as westerly currents are generally experienced 
in crossing the S.E. trade, which sometimes hangs far to the eastward, it is advisable in a 
ship that sails indifferently, to give a wide birth to all the large islands, by keeping well to 
the eastward of them. 
To proceed by this route, a ship ought to steer to make NORFOLK ISLAND, or to 
pass near it to the eastward, there being no danger above a mile from the shore. Mount 
Pitt, the highest part of this island, is in lat. 29° 2’ S., lon. 168° 2’ E. Variation 11° E. in 


1802. From Norfolk Island, a course may be steered to pass near MATTHEW'S ISLAND 


* In addition to the information contained in the foregoing pages, relative to Port Jackson and Van Diemen’s 
Land, it is satisfactory to observe, that in July, 1816, the foundation stone of a square Pyramidal Tower, was 
laid on the South Head of Port Jackson, and called “ Macquarie Tower,” which is to answer as a Signal Post, and 
Light Tower, and it will be discernible a great distance from seaward, as the light is to be elevated 65 feet above 
the Head ; the wings of the building, are to be appropriated as a guard house for a small military detachment. 

It is also said, that Mr. Kelly, in the Henrietta Packet, has discovered a very good harbour on the East side of 
the South Cape of Van Diemen’s Land, its southern extremity called South Head, being in lat. 430 30'S. It is 
stated to be 5 miles wide at the entrance, extending about 20 miles inland, and capable of affording safe shelter 
to vessels in stormy weather. 
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or ROCK,* in lat. 22° 24/S., about lon. 172° 15’ E., which mav be seen 8 or 9 leagues. Geo. ute of 
By keeping thus far to the eastward, the islands adjacent to New Caledonia, and the New!sa. 
Hebrides, will all be left well to the westward, and the Feejee Islands to the eastward ; but ic", "te °F 
as some unknown isles or dangers may probably exist, a good look out is indispensible in these ®’ 
seas, particularly during the night. 

Having passed the parallel of Matthew’s Rock, steer N. by W. by compass, to give a 
birth to the range of NEW HEBRIDES, by keeping in lon. 172° to 171° E., as a westerly 
current is often experienced near those islands. If a ship make Erronan, the easternmost 
island, situated in lat. 19° 39’ S., about lon. 170° 15’ E., and be unable to weather it, she Ge, "te 
may pass through the channel betwixt it and ‘Tanna, which is wide and safe. From hence, 

a North course is proper till in Jat. 13°S., to avoid Aurora Island and others which form the 
northernmost of the New Hebrides, said to extend considerably to the northward of the 
situation assigned to them in the charts. If none of the New Hebrides have been seen, steer 

to get a sight of MITRE ISLAND in lat. 11° 49’ S., which is high land, and placed in Geo. ster, 
lon. 170° E. in the charts, but the Neptune made it in lon. 170° 49’ E. by chronometers, 

in 1804. Cherry Island lies W.N.W. 9 or 10 leagues from Mitre Island, and Barwell 

Island lies ina W.S. W. direction from it, 18 or 20 leagues distance. Cherry Island has 

a rock off its South end, which makes a near approach from the southward dangerous in 

the night. 

Ships in want of water and refreshments, may keep farther to the eastward, and touch at Caution | 
the Feejee, or Friendly Islands, in order to obtain the necessary supplies. Some refresh- toncbing at 
ments may also be procured at the New Hebrides, but great caution is requisite in landing islands. 
on any of those islands, most of them being inhabited by an intrepid race of men, who are 
easily provoked to hostility ; and they have been recently successful in cutting off several 
vessels. T 7 

After passing Mitre Island, a northerly course should be pursued, in order to cross the To sail to 
equator in lon. 168° to 160° E., and as strong westerly currents often prevail from its vici- wer eros 
nity, until several degrees to the northward, a ship may steer so as to pass through among ere 
the Carolinas in about lon. 163° E.: but if the equator has been crossed in lon. 160° to 162° throret 
E., the best track to pass through among those islands, seems to be in lon. 156° to 155° E., eka ae 
which space is thought to be nearly destitute of islands. 

When clear to the northward of the Carolina Islands, a westerly course should be fol- trom thenee 
lowed to pass through the most convenient channel among the Marian or Ladrone Islands, the Merien, 
or to the southward of Guam, as directed above. And from thence, a direct course should toi Hashes 
be pursued, for some of the channels formed between Botel Tobago Xima and the islands 
to the northward of Luconia. 


THE FOLLOWING ISLANDS or DANGERS, it may be necessary to mention, 
because they lie in, or near to some of the routes in sailing from Port Jackson to China; 
and are either incorrectly placed in the charts, or omitted altogether. WALPOLE'’S ceo. site of 
ISLAND, in lat. 22° 39'S., lon. 169° 16’ E., discovered by Captain Butler, in the ship of inasis, ce 
that name, in 1794, has since been seen by many ships; Durand’s Reef, near it, is in lat. 
22° 6'S., lon. 169° 2’ E. Volcano Island, situated in lat. 10°39'S., lon. 166° 12’ E., by 


* This is called Hunter Island, by Captain Fearn, who places it in lon. 171° 50’ E., and he discovered a high 
rock to the westward, in lat. 22° 21'S., distant 14 leagues from the former ; this he considered to be Matthew’s 
Rock, which has near it to the northward, a flat rock that may be seen about 5 leagues. 

_ t Several ships, returning in ballast, from Port Jackson toward India, have proceeded to New Zealand with the 
view of cutting down pine spars, for masts, &c.; but great labour and difficulty occurred in getting them from 
the forests to the water, exclusive of the risk of the people being cut off by the natives, who have killed the crews 
of boats whilst employed on shore. These ferocious people, ave aleo assaulted several ahips, and massacred 
Crews, 
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observations in the Cornwallis and Perseus, seems to be placed considerably too far to the 
N. Westward in the charts; and the adjacent large island Santa Cruz, appears to partake of 
the same error. HUNTER’S ISLANDS, by the observations of Captain Mortlock, who 
saw them in the Young William, in 1795, are situated in lat. 4°48’ S., lon. 157°0' E. A 
high island, situated in lat. 0° 48’S., lon. 170° 49’ E., was seen by the Ocean, in 1804. 
Pleasant Island, in Jat. 0° 20’ S., lon. 167° 10’ E. by Capt. Fearn’s observations, who passed 
Near it in 1798, is of considerable size, well inhabited by a stout race of men, who have 
canoes of moderate dimensions ; it may be seen 6 leagues, and reefs project from its North 
and South extremes. Brown’s Range and Parry’s Island, consist of a chain of reefs and low 
isles, which from Parry’s Island in lat. 11° 21’ N., about lon. 162° 52’ E., extend about 12 
leagues ina W.N. W. and N. W. direction to West Danger Island, or westernmost isle of 
the chain, from whence the reef stretches 3 or 4 leagues to the northward, without having 
any passage through the whole of this extent. The Ocean saw 3 of the Carolina Islands, 
and by lunar observations made Margaret's Island in lat. 8° 52’ N., lon. 166° 15’ E., Lydea’s 
Island in lat. 9° 4’ N., lon. 165° 58’ E., and Catherine’s Island in lat. 9° 14° N., lon. 166° 
Q’E. The ship Providence, in 1811, made ARRECIFES ISLAND, in lat. 9° 36’ N., 
lon. 161° 8’ E. by chronometer. CORNWALLIS ISLES, in lat. 16° 53’ N., lon. 169° 31’ 
E., are 2 small isles, surrounded by a reef, discovered by H. M.S. Cornwallis, on the 14th 
of December, 1807. GASPAR RICO, in lat. 14° 303° N., lon. 168° 492! E. by chronome- 
ters and lunar observations, are a group of 5 islands with extensive reefs, seen in 1796, and 
in 1807 by the Cornwallis. 


Geo.stteof MAC ASKILL’S ISLANDS, discovered on the 29th of October, 1809, by Capt. Mac 
Inds = Askill, of the ship Lady Barlow, on his passage from Port Jackson toward China, appeared 
to be 2 islands covered with trees, extending about 3 leagues 8. E. and N. W., and seemed 
‘to be bold to approach on the West side. By good observations, their centre was found to 
be in lat. 6° 12’ N., lon. 160° 53’ E. 

The Lady Barlow, passed over the situation assigned to the large islands Hogolew and 
Torris in most of the charts, and also over the assigned places of others of the Carolinas, 
without discerning any signs of land; from which, compared with the observations of other 
ships, it appears that the islands which form the Carolina Archipelago, are not so numerous 

as represented, and that in general, their geographical situations are not well determined.* 


PASSAGE from INDIA toward EUROPE. 


Ist. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING FROM INDIA, ROUND THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE, TO ST. HELENA. 


vo wilfem = SHIPS from CHINA, which pass out into the Indian Ocean by any of the straits East 


Straits, 


straits, ne Of Java, or by the Strait of Sunda, ought to endeavour to get speedily into the strength of 


* &.E. trade. 


® The following islands or dangers, lately discovered by Russian ships, lie nearer to the American continent, 
and are not in the way of ships proceeding from Port Jackson toward China; viz. Suwarrow’s Islands, discovered 
by the Russian ship of this name, on the 27th of September, 1814, are 4 uninhabited islands, extending from lat. 
13° 6 to 13° 15'S., lon. 1630 23'to 163° 31’ W. Lisiansky’s Island, in lat. 26023’ N., lon. 173° 42% W. is low, 
about a mile long, destitute of fresh water, with a coral reef extending around to the distance of 2 miles. Kru- 
senstern’s Rock, in lat. 220 15' N., lon. 175° 37’ W. appeared to be a rock under water, as breakers were seen from 
the =p Neva, in 1804, aud shoal water seemed to extend 2 miles from the breakers, which were only seen in 1 
place, but the weather did not permit Capt, Lisiansky to examine this supposed danger. 
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the S. E. trade, in order to run to the westward with steady winds. In lat. 14° or 15°S., 
the trade wind will in general be experienced brisk and steady, increasing in strength as you 
get to S. Westward, or until in lat. 18° or 20° S.: here, it often blows with more force than 
in a lower latitude, but in March and April, the trade wind is liable to obstructions, and 
sometimes fails about the Southern Tropic in these months. 

As this is the season when the Company’s ships frequently pass through the S. E. trade, 
in their return toward the Cape of Good Hope, it becomes a duty, to warn those in charge 
of so many lives and valuable property, to be always prepared for a tempest, which is liable 
to happen within the limits of this trade. : 

In Volume First of this work, it has been observed, that in the neighbourhood of the storms hap- 
Islands Mauritius and Bourbon, storms may happen from November to May, but hurri- fade umie. 
canes are more liable to be experienced in March or April. These hurricanes blow with 
irresistible fury, near the Islands Roderigue, Mauritius, and Bourbon; generally most se- 
vere at the latter, and between it and the coast of Madagascar. Experience has shewn, that 
these hurricanes sometimes extend from the Southern Tropic, to lat. 9° or 10°S., and from 
the coast of Madagascar to about lon. 90° E.; but they seldom reach so far to the North 
and eastward, for their fury is generally confined between lat. 15° and 24°S., and within 5° 
or 6° of the islands mentioned above. Nevertheless, storms have been experienced at times 
far eastward, to the South of Java, and Sandalwood Island, when the westerly monsoon 
blows in those seas. On the 8th of January, 1812, the Abercromby, a new ship of 1200 
tons, belonging to Bombay, when to the southward of Sandalwood Island, in lat. 14° S., lon. 
115° E., was dismasted and nearly foundered, in a tempest which came on at northward, 
then veered to East, S. E., and South, and suddenly round to N. W. 

A proportional abatement of the violence of these hurricanes, is, however, usually found, 
according as the distance is increased eastward of the Islands Roderigue, Mauritius, and 
Bourbon; for ships near these islands have frequently suffered by tempests, when others 
- farther East at the same time, experienced no stormy weather. It is, therefore, advisable, 
for ships homeward bound, to keep well to the eastward in crossing the S. E. trade, and to 
round the islands at a great distance, when it can be done with propriety ; more particularly, 
late in February, March, and April, when hurricanes are very liable to happen. | 

These hurricanes generally commence at northward, and after blowing violently sometime, 
they shift in an instant to the opposite quarter, and blow with equal fury, producing a very 
high and turbulent sea. Navigators, should therefore, be prepared to encounter stormy wea- 
ther, when crossing the 8S. E. trade. . The gun-deck ports, hawse-holes, &c. ought to be 
strongly barricaded before night, when there is the least appearance of a change of weather, 
and if the wind veer to northward and threaten to blow, a ship ought to be brought speedily 
under low snug sail; for there would be great danger of foundering, were she to be taken a- 
back by 1 of those sudden gusts, with square sails set, particularly if any of her gun-deck 
ports should burst open.* _ 


SHIPS from MALACCA STRAIT or BENGAL, bound to the Cape of Good Hope, 1 returs 
may cross the equator in about lon. 87° to 90° E.; for those which come out of Malacca or Matec 
Strait, ought to steer a considerable distance to the W.S. W. before they haul to the south- through te 
ward, in order to avoid baffling light winds which generally prevail near the islands that front” "*"" 
the West coast of Sumatra. If light winds are experienced about the equator, every effort 
should be made to reach the S. E. trade, by standing on the tack that will give most southing ; 

. and having got the steady trade wind, a course ought to be pursued to pass well to the east- 


ward of Roderigue, as mentioned above, according to the season of the year. 


* The unfortunate loss of H. M. ships Blenheim and Java, and 7 of the Company's ships in the short period of 
2 years, are fatal proofs of the caution required in this part of the Indian Ocean. 
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SHIPS from MADRAS, and CEYLON, and those from the Malabar Coast, which do 


Ceylon, aud NOt adopt the western route by the Mozambique Channel, generally proceed by the eastern 


coast. 


To sail from 
the S. E. 
trade, to 
the coast of 


Africa about 
Algoa Bay. 


‘To return 
from Bom- 


* bay by the 


Widdle 
Passage. 


‘To retara 
from the 
Red Sea, 
the Galf of 
Peraia, or 
from Bom- 
bay, by the 
Mozambique 
Channel, 


route, or outer passage. But the Island Ceylon, from: whence these ships often take a de- 
parture, being considerably to leeward in the N. E. monsoon, they are consequently unable 
to cross the equator so far to the eastward as ships from Bengal, and are sometimes carried 
near Roderigue by the 8. E. trade. Those from the Malabar coast, should steer for the 
S. W. part of Ceylon, and along that island to Dundre Head; from hence they should. stand 
off to the S. Eastward with the N. E. monsoon, keeping a little from the wind, to make good 
way through the water ; and they ought to cross the equator to the East of lon. 84° or 85° E., 
if practicable, in order to give a proper birth to Roderigue and the adjacent islands. 

From April to November, when a storm seldom happens, these islands may be rounded 
at any convenient distance from 30 to 50 leagues ; but in the other season, it seems prudent 
when practicable, to pass them at a greater distance, about 70, 80, or 85 leagues. 

From whatever part of India ships have come, after getting to the southward of the 
Islands Mauritius and Bourbon, a course should be steered to give a birth of 30 or 25 leagues 
at least, to the South end of Madagascar; but it seems advisable to pass it at a greater dis- 
tance than 25 leagues, if the weather is any way unsettled. 

Having passed the southern part of Madagascar in about lat. 27° S., a érue W.S. Westerly 
course, or about West and W.3N. by compass, will carry a ship direct toward the land 
about Algoa Bay. It is prudent to approach the coast hereabout, to prevent being driven 
off to the southward, out of the stream of the current: and when the.winds are contrary, it 
is advisable to get near the land about Natal, or between it and Algoa Bay, without loss of 
time, in order to benefit by the strong S. Westerly current that generally sets along the coast 
to Cape Aguilhas; but in passing Cape Padron and Bird Islands in the night, it is prudent 
to keep at least 7 or 8 leagues off the coast, to give a birth to the Doddington Rock. 


SHIPS bound from BOMBAY or the MALABAR COAST to Europe, in former times, 
have often adopted the MIDDLE PASSAGE, formed by the Chagos Archipelago to the 
eastward, and the Seychelle Islands and those of the Madagascar Archipelago to the west- 


-ward. It has been stated in Volume First, that the London proceeded by this route in 1796, 


but as December and January appear to be the only 2 months favorable for it, when the 
N.W. monsoon generally prevails from the equator to the Madagascar Archipelago, and as 
a ship in these months may be liable to encounter a storm near the islands or shoals, the 
Outer Passage, ought always to be preferred, where there is plenty of sea-room, and less 
risk from stormy weather. 


SHIPS bound from the RED SEA, or GULF OF PERSIA, toward the Cape of Good 
Hope in the northerly monsoon, should proceed through the INNER PASSAGE or Mo- 
zambique Channel. Ships from Bombay and the northern parts of the Malabar coast, may 
also adopt this passage if they depart in the early part of the monsoon, in November or De- 
cember, when northerly winds may be expected to carry them well into, or nearly through 
the Mozambique Channel. This route ought not, however, to be chosen late in the season, 
although it is more direct from Bombay than any other, because southerly winds prevail 
greatly in the Mozambique Channel after February ; and even in this month, southerly winds 
are often experienced there. A strong current which generally sets along the coast of Africa 
to the southward, has enabled some ships to work through this channel in March and April, 
but it ought not to be attempted so late in the season, for great delay and uncertainty will 
be occasioned thereby ; and as storms are sometimes experienced about the southern part of 
the Mozambique Channel, even in January and February, many navigators give the pre- 
ference to the outer passage, eastward of Roderigue and all the other islands situated in the 
western part of the Indian Ocean, for which the preceding directions are applicable. 
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A ship departing from Bombay in November or December, intending to proceed by the with satiing 
Inner Passage, should steer to fall in with the Island Comoro, giving a proper birth to the tor mat 
Seychelle Islands, and to those that form the N. Western part ot the Madagascar Archipe- 
lago. She may pass to tlie westward of Comoro, or through any of the channels between the 
Comoro Islands, as circumstances require. From hence, a direct course through the middle 
of the Mozambique Channel may be adopted, with a steady northerly wind ; but when it is 
light, or southerly, she ought to keep within a reasonable distance of the African coast, 
where a strong current will be found setting to the southward in her favor: and it may be 
prudent to pass to the westward of John de Nova, the Europa Rocks, and Bassas de India, 
whether the wind be from northward or southward. ‘The current generally runs strong round 
Cape Corrientes, and to benefit by it to the full extent, it is advisable to pass within sight 
of this cape, if the weather be favorable. Afterward, a moderate distance of 4 to 8 or 10 
leagues may be preserved from the coast of Natal, unless the wind begin to blow from the 
S. E. with a rising sea; in this case, it will be proper to haul off to a greater distance from 
the land. . 

Whether the route through the Mozambique Channel, or any of those to the eastward of and from 
Madagascar have been adopted, it is advisable to approach within a moderate distance, the sons the 
projecting part of the coast about Algoa Bay, if it has not previously been seen, farther to Cave Acsit 
the northward ; and afterward, it will be proper to keep near, or upon the edge of the bank 
of soundings, to benefit by the current. 

But if a ship make the coast 12 or 14 leagues to the eastward of Cape Recife, in hazy 
weather, or be working to the westward in the night, great caution will be necessary to give 
a proper birth to the Doddington Rock, which has deep water near it, and lies 6 or 7 miles 
outside of the Bird Islands, or about 4 leagues distant from the nearest land, and about 5 
leagues to the S. Westward of Cape Padron. 

A description of the bank of Aguilhas, the prevailing currents, also of winds and weather 
in its vicinity, will be found in Volume First of this work; but brief directions, may here be 
useful, for ships proceeding to the westward. 

In February, March, and the early part of April, when S. E. winds prevail, the best 
track to preserve the strength of the current after getting near the land about Algoa Bay, is 
to keep close along the outer edge of soundings until in about Jon. 24° or 233° E. Here, the 
direction of the stream begins to change from W.S. W. to S. W., and svon after to S.S. W. 

3 W., for which a proper aliowance should be made, by steering more toward the land, and 
keeping in deep soundings upon the edge of the bank. 

In the winter months, when N. W. and westerly gales are frequent, it is advisable to keep 
well in with the coast, which partly shelters ships from the violence of these gales; for 
although the westerly current is strongest at the outer verge of the bank, ships which keep 
far out are liable to encounter very high seas, and be driven off a great way to the south- 
ward by N. W. or northerly gales. From this cause, several ships have been greatly re- 
tarded in regaining their position upon or near the verge of the bank, whilst others by 
keeping well in with the coast, had smooth water at the same time, and got round the Cape 
5 or 6 days sooner than the former, who parted from them off Algoa Bay. - 

At all times of the year, when the winds incline to blow strong between N. E. and West, 
it is advisable to borrow upon the bank, toward the coast, or at least to guard against being 
driven far to the southward, where a contrary or eddy current often sets to the eastward. 

It is not thought dangerous to approach the coast of Africa, because the wind is seldom or 
ever known to blow with great violence directly on the shore, so that a ship may always 
clear it on 1 tack or the other. The coast is steep in most places, with soundings of 30 or 
40 fathoms within a few miles of the shore, deepening gradually to 150 to 180 fathoms near 
the verge of the bank. With Cape Aguilhas bearing West by compass distant 7 leagues, 
the depths are 24 ur 25 fathoms; and from 24 to 30 fathoms irregular soundings, grey sand 
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and shells, are got when it bears North about 5 miles distant. When abreast of False Bay 
and the Cape of Good Hope, the bank of soundings does not extend far out from the land ; 
for here, the depths are 55, 65, and 70 fathoms, within a few miles of the shore. 


Directions CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, is frequentiy the boundary of very opposite kinds of wea- 

or rounding a6 : 

the Capeot” ther, for although to the eastward of it, the winds and weather may often be found unsettled 
and threatening, yet no sooner has a ship got round to the westward of this promontory, 
than the weather generally becomes settled, with a strong and steady wind from the 
southward. 

When abreast of Cape Aguilhas with a brisk S. W. or 8.8. W. wind, a ship ought to 
keep well out from the coast, that she may be enabled to pass the Cape of Good Hope at a 
proper distance without tacking, and this is particularly necessary in the night. 

In volume first of this work, In a bottom note, under the section, marked ‘‘ South Coast 
of Africa, from Cape Aguilhas to Algoa Bay,” the unfortunate loss of the Arniston has been 
mentioned, which was occasioned, by bearing away too soon, in order to round the Cape of 
Good Hope; whereas, she got into Struy’s Bay, on the East side of Cape Aguilhas. To 
guard against such a fatal mistake, the lead ought not to be neglected, (if the longitude is not 
correctly known) which in thick weather will always point out whether or not, you are suft- 
ciently advanced to the westward, to bear away with safety to round the cape: for, you 
ought not to bear away, until after losing soundings on the western verge of the Cape Bank; 
and if soundings are obtained after edging away to the N. Westward, you ought immediately 
to haul off from the land. 


Remarkson HTAVING rounded the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, ships generally steer a direct 


the winds 


and weather COUrSe about N. N.W. to N. N. W. $ W. by compass, for St. Helena; but it seems ad- 
axis visable to steer about N. W. by N., until a considerable distance is gained from the western 
‘coast of Africa, because you are liable to encounter N. W. and W. N. W. squalls at times, 
particularly when near the coast. These N. W. squalls do not often happen, but they have 
sometimes been experienced in both seasons. 

On the 26th of April 1796, we rounded the cape, and steered N. N. W. 3 W. by compass 
with a steady strong trade wind, which continued until we anchored at St. Helena on the 
5th of May. 

On the 26th of April, 1799, we rounded the cape in the Anna, (being the same day of the 
month as mentioned above) and steered N. N. W. 2 W., by compass, with a steady wind 
from the southward, which carried us to lat. 30°S. Here, the wind became light and va- 
riable, then veered to northward with cloudy unsettled weather, and some rain; and in a 
sudden gust from the northward in the night, we lost our fore-top-mast, with 4 men who 
were furling the top-gallant-sail. These winds continued adverse during 2 days; the sou- 
therly wind then returned, which carried us to St. Helena on the 8th of May. 

On the 14th of August, 1801, we rounded the cape in the same ship, steered N. N. W’.. 3 
W. by compass with a strong 8.8. E. gale, which contiiiued 30 hours and carried us to Jat. 
314°S.; the wind then became light, shifted to N. W. and North, with squalls, cloudy wea- 
ther and rain. After 34 days of adverse winds, the southerly trade prevailed, with which 
we anchored on the 26th at St. Ielena. 

Seca When round the cape, and having got a moderate distance from the coast, by steering 
rections. about N.W. by N. by compass, a direct course about N.N.W. 4 W. or N.N.W. will be 
fair, for St. Helena. 

If the wind blow strong and veer to E. 8. Eastward, an allowance for a leeward current 
ought to be made, 'particularly if the weather become cloudy,* and the longitude be not cor- 


* Good chronometets are of great utility in running for St. Helena; I have seen the weather continue so 
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rectly ascertained ; for in such case, it will be prudent to get nearly in the parallel of the is- 

land, when several leagues to the eastward of its meridian. Hutif the longitude of a ship is 

very ecactly ascertained by chronometers and observations, she may steer direct to make 

the Island of St. Helena bearing about N. W. or N. W. by W. by compass, the variation* . Helens. 
here being 174° West in 1816; then conform to the instructions in volume first of this work, 

where a particular description is given of that island, and of the road. It may, however, be 

useful, to point out the situations of the 2 following dangers, ascertained by Mr. George 
Thoms, of H. M.S. Northumberland, in his survey of the bank of soundings around the is- 

land, in 1815. | 

Barn Ledge, situated a large $ or 3 mile to the S. E. of Barn Point, is about 14 cable’s 8+" Lesee- 
length in circuit, having generally a heavy ground swell upon it, with depths of 12, 9, 8, and 6 
fathoms, to 25, 21, and 20 feet pointed rocks on the shoalest parts, as far as could be judged 
by the lead. When upon it, Barn Point bore N. W. 14 N. by compass, distant about 2 
mile, Turk’s Cap in 1 with Turk’s Cap Battery W.25S. to W.2S., distant 2 mile. The 
Turk’s Cap is a remarkable hill, situated about 4 way between Barn Point and Prosperous 
Bay. Large ships coming from S. E. should keep George’s Island open with Saddle Point 
(which is 14 mile North of it,) until Sugar-Loaf Point, is open with Barn Poiut, which will 
carry them clear outside of Larn Ledge; between it and the shore there Is 24 and 20 fa- 
thoms in a channel a large 4 mile wide, and close to the ledge on the outside, there is 32 and 
34 fathoms. 

Sperry Ledge, situated at the South point of the island, distant a large mile, and about 1 sperry reuse 

mile South from Sperry Rock, is a shoal of rocks about 2 cables’ lengths in circuit, with 
depths of 16, 12, and 10 fathoms, to 24 and 18 feet pointed rocks on the shoalest parts, 
and having often upon it, a heavy ground swell. When upon it, Sperry Rock bore N. by E. 
4 E. by compass, the North Black Rock N. by E, $ E. nearly touching Sperry Rock, 
S. W. point of the island about N. N. W., Long Range Point E. by N. % N., (which hes to 
the East of Sandy Bay.) To avoid this danger, in sailing along the S. E. side of the island 
to the westward, keep Shore Rock open with Long Range Point, till the northernmost of 
' the Black Rocks opens to the westward of Sperry Rock, and then you may haul up for the 
S. W. point of the island. About a mile W. by N. of Sperry Ledge, there is a patch of 10 
fathoms rocky bottom; between Sperry Rock and the Ledge, there are 24, 26, and 35 fa- 
thoms water, and the bank of soundings extends 2 miles outside of the ledge, in a South and 
S.S. W. direction, with 50 and 58 fathoms fine sand on its outer verge. 


2d. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAILING FROM ST. HELENA TO THE ISLAND 
ASCENSION, AND TOWARD THE BRITISH CHANNEL. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLANDS AZORES. 


FROM ST. HELENA, homeward bound, some navigators prefer crossing the equator remarks for 
° e . ° e e e e e t 
far westward, with the view of having steady winds, and avoiding a space of variable airs fron St 
elena 


and calms, which they imayine to prevail betwixt the limits of the N. E. and S. E. trade, across the 


farther to the eastward. This opinion seems not supported by experience, for some ships °°" 
when far to the westward, have been detained several days by calms, thick foggy wet wea- 
ther, and a turbulent swell; when others that crossed the equator in lon. 19° or 20° W. had 


dry weather and brisker winds, and this has even happened to several ships which passed in 


Cloudy during the whole of the run from the cape to this island, that no lunar observations could be obtained ; 
and the same case was experienced, during the whole of a passage from St. Helena to England ; but this was 
very remarkable, and probably seldom occurs. 

The variation at St. Helena in 1724, was 6°35’ W. 
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sight of the Cape Verd Islands. It is, however, prudent, not to cross the equator far east- 
ward, that light winds and calms, which often prevail in the vicinity of the coast of Guinea, 
may be avoided. 

The prevailing winds about the equator, have been exhibited in a tabular form, in volume 
first of this work, where the routes of homeward bound ships will be found, with subse- 
quent directions for ships passing the equator when bound outward: and although those 
directions, may also answer for homeward bound ships, some brief remarks in this place, 
may probably be of utility. 

Departing from St. Helena for Europe, a direct course may be steered for the Island Ascen- 
sion, which is about N. W. by N. dy compass; and this part of the passage, a steady S. E. 
trade generally prevails all the year, with a westerly current at times. The Island Ascen- 
sion may be passed on either side, at any convenient distance, but ships commonly pass to 
the westward of it, at from 3 or 4, to 10 or 12 leagues distance.* 

From the Island Ascension, steer N.N.W. or N. by W.4 W. by compass toward the 
equator, which ought not to be crossed to the eastward of lon. 18° or 19° W., nor to the 
westward of 24° or 25° W. When the sun is in the northern hemisphere, it may be proper 
to cross it in lon. 21° to 23° W., because, variable light winds extend a great way out from 
the coast of Africa, in July, August, and September, whilst the sun is returning from the 
tropic of cancer to the equator. 

From hence, a North or N.by W. course may be steered if the southerly winds become 
light, in order to reach the N. IE. trade as soon as possible; but if variable light breezes 
are found to continue far to the northward of the equator, a birth of 40 or 50 leagues at 
least, ought to be given to the Cape Verd Islands. 

Having entered the N. E. trade, the ships sails should be kept good full in crossing it, 
that her velocity may be increased, to get speedily to the northward. In this route, the sar- 
gaso, or gulf weed, will generally be first seen in lat. 24° or 25° N., and it extends as far to 
the northward as lat. 40° and 41° N. 

When ships get to the northward of the northern limit of the trade, in lat. 30° or 32° N , 
they are generally in lon. 39° to 42° W. 
It is seldom advisable to pass to the eastward of the Azores, because northerly winds 
often prevailing betwixt these islands and the coast of Portugal, are unfavorable for pursuing 
a direct course toward the British Channel. Ships, ought, therefore, to pass round to the 
westward of the Azores ; or should the wind veer to N.Westward when near these islands, 
the most convenient channel may be adopted to pass through among them, as circumstances 

require. 

It has nevertheless, sometimes happened, that ships which passed to the eastward of the 
Azores, have got S. W. and West winds, and reached the British Channel sooner than 
others which went round to the westward of those islands. And a single ship, in time of 
war, might sometimes adopt the eastern route with advantage, to avoid the enemies cruizers, 
which frequently take their station to the westward of Flores. 


AZORES, OR WESTERN ISLANDS, are 9 in number, exclusive of a few small 
islets or dangers, contiguous to some of them; they are mostly formed of high mountainous 
land, with steep rocky iron bound coasts, affording no safe harbours for large ships. There 
are several places where vessels anchor at these islands, all more or less exposed to stormy 
weather, which prevails greatly in winter. Earthquakes, are also, at times experienced, 
producing great devastations. 


FLORES, the westernmost island, extends about 34 leagues North and South; the nor- 


* Ascension is at present a military station, anda British ship of war remains there. Tristan d’Acunha, is also 
at present a military station. 
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thern extremity of which, called Point del Gada, is situated in lat. 39° 33’ N., lon. 31° 11! 
W. by a series of lunar and chronometric observations taken by Sir Home Popham in 
H. M.S. Romney, and agreeing within 2? miles of Tofina’s survey of these islands.* There 
is a rocky bank, said to he about 1 league off the S. E. point of Flores, and anchorage is 
found in some parts close to the shores of the island. , 


CORVO, separated from the North end of Flores by a safe channel about 3 or 4 leagues Geo. siteor 
wide, is the N.Westernmost of the Azores, and about 1} or 14 league in extent North and 
South ; its northern extremity being in lat. 39° 44/ N., and Point Pesqueira Alto, the sou- 
thern extremity, is in lat. 39° 41'N., lon. 31° 6’ W. These 2 islands are hilly, and may 
be seen 11 or 12 leagues in clear weather, and are separated from the central group of 
Azores, by a safe channel about 35 leagues. 

FAYAL, the westernmost of the central] group, is high, about 3 leagues in extent, of cir- pu’ * 
cular form; and its western extremity is in lat. 38° 34’ N., lon. 28° 59’ E. 


PICO, is separated from the S. E. part of Fayal by a narrow channel, having some Pics. 
rocks near the middle of the southern entrance, and this island extends about 5 or 6 leagues 
nearly W.N.W. and E.S.E. The peak from which the island takes its name, is situated 
near the 5S. W. part in lat. 38° 27’ N., lon. 28° 28’ W.; this peak is terminated at the Geo. sit of 
summit by a sharp cone like a sugar loaf, elevated about 7000 feet above the level of “ ” 
the sea. oa 


ST. GEORGE, fronting the northern side of Pico, and separated from it by a safe s- George. 
channel 3 or 4 leagues in breadth, is a narrow island about 7 or 8 leagues in extent W. N.W. 
and E.S. E.: there is a small road or harbour on the South side of the island, about 2 leagues 
from the West point, and close to the Point of Velas, where there is a village of the same 
name. The S. E. extreme of this is!and, called Point del Topa, is situated in lat. 38° 30/ Ge Stef 
N., lon. 27° 51' W. 


GRACIOSA, separated from the North side of St. George by a safe channel about 7 or Gracies. 
8 leagues wide, is 2 or 24 leagues in length, having several high hills on it, which give it the 
appearance of 2 or 3 islands when first seen. The anchoring place is at Santa Cruz, on the 
N.E. part of the island. The North point of the island is situated in lat. 39° 8’ N., lon. 
28° 6 W.; and the S.E. point, called Point del Carapacho, bears N. 49° E. distant deo. atte of 
25 miles from the N. W. point of St. George, and N. 60° W., 29 miles distant from Point 
Ruba, or the West point of Terceira. : 


TERCEIR.A, is separated from the S. E. point of St. George, by a safe channel 7 or 8 Tercetra. 
leagues wide, and it is a middling high land, 5 or 6 leagues in length East and West. 
Mount Brazil, is a forked hill, situated near the middle of the South coast, in lat. 38° 384! Geo. site of | 
N., lon. 27° 13’ W., and close to the sea; it is a good mark for the bay of Angra, which is 
close to the eastward. 

The city of Angra, is the capital of the Azores, where provisions are plentiful, and at Angra. 
moderate prices. About 14 league to the eastward of Mount Brazil, 2 steep islets, called 
Goats Islands, are situated, and 2 miles to the S. E. of them, there are 4 rocks, called 
Frailes, (Friars) with breakers near them. 


* The geographical situations of the Azores, are here, mostly given from the surveys of Fleurieu and Tofina, 
which agree nearly with each other. These islands, discovered about 1460, were named Ilhas dos Agores by 
the Portuguese, or the Isles of the Hawks, from the great number of those birds seen there. They are now 
ealled, corruptly, Azores. : 

3 Y : 
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Directions A vessel bound to Angra Bay or Road, and coming from S. W., South, or S. E., should 

that Rost. gteer toward Mount Brazil as soon as it is seen; but as the currents are strong and fluctua- 
ting, great care should be taken when calm, not to come too near the steep iron-bound coast 
comprised between Mount Brazil and the West end of the island. 

Coming from the northward, round the East end of the island, a wide birth must be given 

to the South point of Porto Praya, from which a rocky bank extends East and E.N.E. to 
a considerable distance. In approaching Angra from the eastward, the Frailes and Goats 
Islands will be discerned ; between the latter and the main island, there is a passage, having 
15 fathoms sandy bottom all over, where a ship might anchor in case of necessity. Al- 
though there is 24 fathoms water betwixt the 2 Goat Islands, that passage being only a 
cable’s length in width, ought never to be attempted. The channel between Goats Islands 
and the Frailes, ought always to be preferred, ae 2 miles broad, with 90 fathoms water, 
and clear of danger: or the passage outside of the Frailes, may be adopted, giving a birth to 
the rock under water, that hes about a musket-shot to the suuthward of them: _ 

Rage ay Angra Bay is only about 4 a mile broad, and the bottom being mostly rocky, vessels moor 

stormy _ with several anchors, nearest to the western side. When light winds prevail in June, July, 
August, and September, vessels may be safe in this road; but it being open from S.S8. W. 
to East, there is no shelter from winter storins, which send in a prodigious. sea round the 
mount from S.Westward ; so that the only resource at these times, is to proceed to sea on 
the least appearance of bad weather. The flood sets to N. W., and the ebb to 8. E., high 
water at full and change of the moon about 112 hours, and the rise of tide is from 4 to 6 
feet, according to the wind, but never exceeds 8 feet. 7 


Foro Paya PORTO PRAYA BAY, situated to the northward of the East point of Terceira, is 

anchorsge. the best among these islands, where a whole fleet might anchor in 24 fathoms sandy ground ; 
it has the form of a crescent, and the point on the North side, called Mountain Point, has 
near it a small islet to the N. E. The best anchorage is in 24 fathoms sand, with this islet 
shut in with Mountain Point, and the 2 towers at the bottom of the bay brought in one. 
With the town bearing from N.W. to N.N.W., ships may also anchor nearer the shore, 
in 20 and 16 fathoms water. There is a good landing place near the castle, but boats ought 
not to attempt to land at the bottom of the bay to the S.Westward, where there is a small 
bank on which they would ground. 3 | 


ceo.siteotn ST. MICHAEL, separated from the S. E. end of Terceira by a safe channel 23 or 24 
‘ mictse’ leagues wide, is the longest of the Azores, being 10 or 11 leagues in extent East and West, 
but only from 2 to 3 leagues in breadth. _The town of St. Michael is on the South side of 
the island, where vessels anchor in the bay near the shore; but it affords no shelter from 
storms, which frequently happen in winter. The West point of this island, called Ferraria, 
is situated in lat. 37° 54° N. lon. 25° 59'W. The variation here, about 154° W. in 

1814. ' 
Yotcente Some violent convulsions of the earth were felt at St. Michael, from July 1810, to Febru- 
"ary, 1811, and the people inhabiting the western parts of the island, were alarmed by re- 
peated shocks in January of this year, until the Ist of February, when a volcano burst out 
of the sea, projecting upward, smoke, flames, and combustible matter. ‘The crater appear- 
ed about 200 yards in circumference,* and on the 6th of February, being 5 days after the 
volcano burst forth, it appeared like a rock under water, with the:sea breaking furiously over 


* The commander of H.M. Sloop Sabrina, landed on this little new formed island, and scrambled among the 
ashes and cinders to a considerable distance, as it was well elevated above the sea at this time; the crater had di- 
fused so much heat to the edge of the sea which washed in upon it, that many fish were seen floating about dead, 
and the water was very hot. This volcanic isle, was, after a few days, again submerged in the sea; and since 
that time, there have been some eruptions near the sme place, _ 
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it. This danger is in lat. 37° 524’ N., and about 1 or 14 mile distant from the nearest shore 
of the West end of St. Michael, being a little to the S. Westward of Point Ferraria, and in 
a westerly line from Pico de Ginetes. The fishermen say, there are soundings of 80 fa- 
thoms near it. The subterraneous pressure of this volcano, had probably forced up the rocky 
bottom near the surface of the sea, a considerable time prior to the explosion ; for the ship 
Swift, with all her crew, were lost near, or on the spot, before the appearance of this strange 
phenomenon.. . | 


ST. MARY, the S. Easternmost of the Azores, is distant about 12 leagues southward sowae 
from the East end of St. Michael, and like the other islands it is high, but of small extent. 
Fhe West point, called Maldemarenda, is in lat. 36° 57’ N., lon. 25° 163’ W.; the town 
and road of St. Mary, where vessels anchor, is on the South side of the island, near the 
S. W. point. 


FORMIGAS, (Ants.) situated 3 or 4 leagues to the N.E. by N. of St. Mary, and Forme«. 
fronting the channel between it and the East end of St. Michael, consist of a range of rocks 
7 or 8 in number, of considerable extent North and South. Some of them are low, others 
40 or 50 feet of perpendicular height, and the sea breaks. very high against them, and also 
between them in some parts. They are steep to, for no soundings are got until close upon & 
them. The Great Formigas is situated in lat. 36° 17’ N., lon. 24° 56° W., and it bears 
N. 34° E. from the peak of the highest part of the island St. Mary, and N. 24° E. from 
the S. E. point of that island, called Point de Castelo. 

There is said to be situated a shoal of breakers, bearing true S. 40° E., distant 14 league 
from the Formigas, but its existence seems doubtful. 

The channel between the Formigas and St. Michael, 1s 5 or 6 leagues wide, and free The? grest 
froin danger. The little’ channel, formed betwixt the Formigas and St. Mary, is also among the 
safe, about 3 leagues wide, but not so much frequented as the other. They are both 
destitute of soundings, and the islands St. Michael and St. Mary, are likewise steep to 
approach. | 

When any of the homeward bound East India ships fall in with the Azores, they ought bytomeward 
to adopt 1 of the wide channels, to pass through amongst them to the northward; the largest ""™"*""'"* 
of which is the western channel, bounded on the West side by Flores and Corve, and by 
Fayal and Graciosa to the eastward. If they do not proceed ‘through this channel, they 
should pass through the channel which is formed on the West side by Terceira and the 
central group of Azores, and on the East side by the Island St. Michael. oo 

There are several vigias, or wmaginary dangers, placed in some charts of ‘the Atlantic 
Ocean; none of their situations have been ascertained, and they appear to have no real 
existence. | : ; a 


3d. DIRECTIONS FOR ENTERING THE BRITISH CHANNEL, AND 
| SAIL INWARD, TO THE DOWNS. | 


AS ALL SHIPS bound homeward from India, may not be in possession of the charts a oe 
and mstructions necessary fer entering the British Channel, some brief directions for that 
purpose, will probably be of utility. , : 

Ships proceeding toward the British Channel, have generally been directed to get into the Remarks on 
parallel of lat. 494° N. or 49° 25’ N., when considerably to the westward of Cape Clear, tor entering. 
then to steer eastward on this parallel until in soundings of 82 fathoms fine white sand with ” 
black and yellow specks, which soundings are found on the outer edge of the bank about 50 
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leagues to the westward of Scilly. By running 16 or 17 leagues farther to the eastward on 
the same parallel of latitude, they will have 90 fathoms fine white sand: from hence, con- 
tinuing on the same parallel about 20 leagues to the eastward, the soundings will decrease 
to 70 fathoms, but not very regularly in some places; and when in the same parallel, the 
water shoals to 67 or 65 fathoms shells and small yellow stones or red sand, the Scilly Is- 
lands will be nearly abreast. It would be unsafe to approach these islands under 63 or 64 
fathoms in the night or in foggy weather, for neither the quality of the bottom, nor the 
depths of water, will be always a sufficient guide to point out their proximity. At the dis- 
tance of about 7 leagues South, 8S. W., and West, from the nearest of the Scilly Islands, the 
depth is nearly equal, being 63 or 64 fathoms sand and shells, or ouze and shells; and there 
is about 50 fathoms within 2 leagues of the outermost rocks, ina S. E., South, S. W., and 
Westerly direction, with 40 or 45 fathoms nearly close to the 8. Westernmost rocks. 


THE DIRECTIONS hitherto given for entering the British Channel, by steering to 
the eastward in the parallel of lat. 49° 25’ to 49° 30! N.., seem only applicable to ships navi- 
gated by dead reckoning, or when the longitude is not ascertained by lunar observations, or 
by chronometers ; and even under such circumstances, this seems not to be the best track for 
approaching the British Channel. | 

First.—Because ships are obliged to make a more circuitous route from the Azores, to 
get into the parallel of lat. 49°25’ N. well to the westward of Cape Clear, than would be re- 
quisite in steering a direct course for the Lizard Point; and as S. W. or Westerly winds 
prevail great part of the year, there can seldom be occasion to steer so far to the northward. 

Secondly.— Because in time of war, the enemies’ cruizers keep frequently to the westward 
of Cape Clear, in lat. 49° to 50°. N.; and they are generally best avoided, by stecring from 
the W. S. Westward a direct course into the British Channel. 

Thirdly.— Because ships by keeping in the parallel of lat. 49°25’ or 49° 30’ N., have, 
when near the Scilly Islands, frequently encountered’ sudden shifts of wind from the south- 
ward, whereby they were driven to the N. W. of these islands, into St. George’s Channel. 
From this cause, many ships have been forced to take shelter in Cork, or some of the har- 
bours on the coast of Ireland, where they were detained long by southerly winds; whereas, 
the same winds would have been favorable for them entering, and running up the British 
Channel, had they kept a little farther to the southward. 

Fourthly.— Because when S.W. or Southerly winds prevail, the flood tide sets 8 or 9 
hours to the northward into St. George’s Channel, and the ebb only 3 or 4 hours to the 
southward: by which, ships pursuing the route in the parallel of lat. 49° 25’ or 49° 30’ N. 
are liable to be drifted among, or to the northward of the Scilly Islands, during thick foggy 
weather, when the latitude is not ascertained by correct observation. 

From what has been stated, the following route seems to he the most eligible one, for en- 
tering the British Channel. 


HOMEWARD BOUND SHIPS, after passing the Azores, should shape a direct 
course toward the Lizard Point, inclining a little to the northward as circumstances re- 
quire. From January to May, when N. E. or Northerly winds frequently prevail outside, 
and in the entrance of the British Channel, it will be proper to get into about lat. 49° N., 


’ when the meridian of Cape Clear is approached: an easterly course for the Lizard Point 
"’ ought then to be followed, and if the wind blow steady from northward, the parallel of 


49° 30’ N. may be preserved in passing the Scilly Islands. 

From April or May, to November, or December, S. W. and Westerly winds generally pre- 
vail ; ships may then steer to get into about lat. 48° N. when they reach the meridian of Cape 
Clear, and froin this situation a direct course may be steered for the Lizard Point. But at all 
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times, navigators about to enter the British Channel, ought to act according to prevailing 
circumstances, by hauling to the northward or southward, as the winds render advisable. 

It may be observed, that N. E. and Northerly winds greatly prevail in February, March, ¥9% 
and April; at all other times, 5. W. and Westerly winds are generally experienced. Next 
to these, Southerly, and N. W. winds prevail near the entrance of the British Channel; but 
those from the N. W. quarter, are seldom of long continuance, and generally veer to west- 
ward, although at times, they veer to North and N. Eastward. 

When strong westerly winds continue, an easterly current is frequently forced by them 
toward the British Channel, but with steady easterly winds, the current has been often found 
to set out to the westward ; more particularly when the Bay of Biscay is open, a S. Westerly 
current is liable to be experienced. 

Should a ship happen to approach the projecting part of the French coast at the entrance 
of the channel, it may be observed, that the Ushant Lights are in lat. 48° 28’ N. and they 
are generally placed in lon. 5° 34’ W., but Captain Heywood in 1809, made them in Ion. ceo. site of 
5° 13} W., or 19444’ West from Torbay anchorage, by good chronometers. The soundings rizuts. 
near Ushant are 64 and 65 fathoms; high water about 43 hours on full and change of the 
moon. Variation about 253° W. | 


and currents. 


ST. AGNES LIGHT, in lat. 49° 53’ 37". N., lon. 6° 19’ 233" W., is easily known by Geo. site of 


revolving on an axis, the light being obscured for a time in each revolution. The Island Light: di 


St. Agnes, on which it is placed, is the southernmost of the Scilly Islands that is inhabited, rvakling the 
but rugged islets or dangerous rocks, stretch from it about 5 miles to the W.S. Westward,” 
having irregular soundings from 40 to 50 fathoms about 1 or 2 miles S. W. from them, and 
a rocky spot with overfalls from 50 to 16 fathoms, about 5 miles S. 8S. W. from them. 
__ Ships steering into the channel, ought to keep well to the southward of the Scilly Islands, 
if uncertain of the latitude when passing them ; and on no account, ought these islands to be 
approached under 60 or 62 fathoms in the night, or in foggy weather. To the southward 
and abreast of them in lat. 49°20’ N., the depth is 70 fathoms yellow or white sand, and 
the tide flows here, to 44 hours on full and change of the moon. Near, and among the 
Scilly Islands, the tides set very irregular, frequently all round the compass. 

When certain of having passed the Scilly Islands, a more northerly course should be 
steered to make the land about the Lizard Point, if the wind is favorable; but with a scant 
- southerly wind, or in thick foggy weather, that point ought not to be approached under 45 
or 46 fathoms, which depths are about 3 leagues off it; and there is 10 or 12 fathoms close 
in with the rocks, called the Stags, that front the point. The 2 lights on the Lizard Point, tiara Point 
are conspicuous when the weather is clear, and at such times, they may be made with safety 
in the night; there is no danger in approaching the point within 2 miles, with day-light, the 
soundings being irregular from 30 to 40 fathoms at that distance. 

Abreast of the Lizard Point, the stream of flood runs to the eastward in mid-channel, till 
nearly 8 hours on full and change of the moon, and it is then about 4 ebb upon the shore. 

Between the Lizard Point and the Eddystone, a ship may stand off to 50, and in shore, Eédystone. 
to 42 fathoms, but not nearer ; as there is 36 fathoms nearly in the stream of the Eddystone. 

rom hence, to the Start Point, a ship may approach the shore to 32 fathoms, and stand off 
to 46 fathoms. 

About 3 or 34 miles W. N. W. érue bearing from the Eddystone, is situated the Hand 
a, Bank, having only 4 fathoms on it at low water spring tides, and 30 fathoms very 

ar it. 


. Having passed the Lizard Point with unfavorable weather, so as to prevent it from being 7° preceea 
meh care ought to be taken to get a sight of the Eddystone Lighthouse, or at all events, "p channel. 
Of the land over the Start Point, which is a sloping oblong hill. This is indispensible, if the 


“ituation of a ship has not been previously ascertained, to avoid getting over on the French 
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coast near the Caskets and adjoining dangers; for the indraught of the tide between the 
coast of Brittany and the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, has proved fatal to several ships 
steering up channel, which did not keep within a proper distance of the English coast. 


THE CASKETS, having 3 lights, are easily known if discerned in the night; them and 
the Bill of Portland, bear nearly érwe North and South ef each other, distant about 13 or 14 
leagues: as the tides run strong here, and being the narrowest part ef the channel until the 
strait of Dover is approached, it becomes more necessary to make the land about the Start 
Point, in order to shape a proper course to avoid the dangers off the French coast, and to 
give a birth to the Shambles and Race of Portland. In this part of the channel, the tides 
run from 2 to 3 miles an hour; and between Alderney and Cape La Hogue, from 6 to 7 
miles per hour, which is called the Race of Alderney. 
Fron the Start Point, a course ought to be pursued up channel as circumstances require, 
borrowing toward the English coast with northerly winds, or keeping near mid-channel, with 
South and S.,W. winds. If the Start Point has been passed at the distance of 4 or 5 leagues, 
the enmpass aN KE by S. course by compass, will be proper to steer with a fair wind, the variation of the 
trance ot the COMpass being at present, 1817, about 25° to 254° in the entrance of the British Channel. 
ead Lieutenant Murdoch M‘Kenzie, Marine Surveyor to the Admiralty, made it 23° West at 
Tor Bay, in 1781, and 23° W. at St. Helen’s in 1783. Lieutenant John Murray, in a 
survey of the coast near Beachy Head, made the variation at that place 23° W. in 1806. Mr. 
Groeme Spence, a very accurate surveyor, who under the direction of the Admiralty Board, 
surveyed minutely great part of the coasts of England, made the variation 24°45’ W. at the 
Scilly Islands in 1792. From 1792 to 1817, a period of 25 years, the total increase of the 
variation in London has been 333 minutes West, which added to the observed variation b 
Mr. Spence in 1792 at the Scilly Islands, will make the variation there 25° 184’ W. in 
1817, which is probably near the truth; for the annual increase of variation cannot differ 
much at the Scilly Islands from that observed at London, as the quantity is very small, 
from the magnetic pole being nearly stationary ; and it is thought by some persons, that the 
westerly variation is beginning to decrease. At the apartments of the Royal Society, So- 
merset House, the variation is at present 24° 17’ 50" West, and the dip about 72° 324’ N. 
Ships entering the British Channel, may allow about 26° of West variation until they ap- 
proach the Scilly Islands, 25° in running up to the Isle of Wight, and 24° from thence to 
Dungeness. But it should be observed, that with the ship's head easterly, in steering up 
channel, the West variations will probably be from 1° to 5° or 4° ess than the érue variation ; 
and the same excess of West variation will probably be expericnced if the ship's head be to 
the westward : exemplifications of which, will be found in the introduction to this work. 


To steer FROM THE START POINT, an E. by S. course steered by compass, will in general 

Burt Point with a fair wind, carry a ship directly up channel until abreast of Beachy Head; which 
ought not to be approached under 18 fathoms in a larve ship, on account of the shoals that 
lie to the S. E and eastward of it. When clear of them, she must haul up East and E. N. 
Eastward for Dungeness, in order to give a birth to the Ridge and Varne Shoals, in pro. 
ceeding toward the South Foreland. | 

Caution ree It may be proper to observe, that an accumulation of water is forced into the British 

siingnp Channel with strong S. W. winds, the tides being then much -higher than at other times. 

BW. wha” The velocity of the flood is also increased by these winds, for it continues an hour, or more, 
longer than usual, the ebb being yvreatly repressed by them. From this circumstance, ships 
running up channel with a strong S. W. gale, are liable to be a-Aead of their reckoning, if a 
proper allowance is not made: for by entermg it with the first of the flood, and rennin at 
the rate of 8 or 10 knots by the log, they will carry the tide with them 10 or 11 hours, 


which will probably carry them all the way from tie Start up to Beachy Head, or in some 
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cases, nearly to Dungeness. From this cause, several ships have got upon the Ridge or 
Varne Shoals, or over toward Cape Grisnez, when by the reckoning they had scarcely 
passed Beachy Head. : 


THE WEATHER in the CHANNEL, being frequently very thick and foggy, great or in 
caution is necessary when navigators are not well acquainted, particularly if they encounter ““” 
variable winds blowing strong. Between the Start Point and the Bill of Portland, a ship 
may keep in from 80 to 36 fathoms; by not exceeding the latter depth, she will avoid the 2 eee 
strong indraught between Guernsey, Jersey, and their contiguous dangers. Off the Bill of to" pre- 
Portland, the tlood runs to the eastward until 10} hours at full and change of the moon. stlisg from 
The Race and Shambles should not be approached under 26 fathoms, for the water deepens Po, 
to 40 and 45 fathoms in some holes near the Race, with very uneven rocky bottom. 

Between the Bill of Portland and Dunnose, from 35 to 26 fathoms are good depths to ® Duss 
keep in, with a N. W. or northerly wind; by not coming under 26 fathoms, the indraught 
toward the Needles and Freshwater Bay, will be avoided. The lead ought to be kept going, 
when the Isle of Wight is approached during thick weather, for by neglecting it, many ships 
have been lost. 

The flood runs to the eastward off Dunnose, in mid-channel, until about 11 hours at full 
and change of the moon; and about 2 hours sooner on the shore, it is high water. The 
South part of the Isle of Wight ought not to be approached close, for the shore is fronted 
by rocky uneven bottom, with strong ripplings, during spring tides. | 


foxgy 
er. 


FROM DUNNOSE to the Owers, a ship may approach the shore to 22 or 20 fathoms, ana om 
and stand off to 30 fathoms; when near the Owers in thick weather and-light winds, the lead the owen. 
ought not to be neglected, because the last ¥ flood and the whole of the ebb, set strong over 
that dangerous bank toward St. Helen’s Road, and 20 fathoms water is very near to it. To 
the eastward of the Owers, lies KINGSMORE SHOAL, extending N.E. and S. W. Kingsmore 
about 2 miles, having 54 and 6 fathoms hard gravel on its S. E. part, which is the least ~””” 
water. From its 5S. E. extremity the ¢rwe bearings and distances of the following places 
were ascertained by Col Beaufoy, who surveyed this shoal, viz. Beachy Head signal-mast 
E. 5°9' N., distant 264 miles; West side of Chanctonbury Ring N. 9° 47’ E., distant 10 
miles; High Down Windmill N. 4° 31’ E., distant 81 miles; Chichester Spire N. 58° 55’ 

W., distant 15% miles; and the Owers Light W. 12° 34'S., distant 9 miles. 

Between the Owers and Beachy Head, from 28 to 18 fathoms are good depths to pre- Beachy 
serve ; by not borrowing under 18 fathoms, a ship will pass outside of the shoals that lie to 
the E.S. E. of Beachy Head, the outermost of which is the WIDE MOUTH SHOAL, Wide Moun 
generally called the Royal Sovereign’s Shoal, because H. M. ship of this name was nearly 
lost on rt, which ts of circular form, about 500 feet in diameter, with 12 or 13 feet water 
on it at low spring tides. This shoal was lately examined by Col. Mark Beaufoy, accom- 
panied by some fishermen, who ascertained its relative position from the following places by 
sextant. 

Bexhill Church bears true N. 173° E., distant 6.34 nautic miles from the shoal; Willing- 
ton Mill érue W, 183° N., distant 7 65 miles ; Beachy Head flagstaff true W. 24° S., distant 
6.61 miles: and the shoal bears E.S.E. by compass from Beachy Head flagstaff. When 
upon the shoal, Murray’s Tent is on with the East knowl called Tillum, and the grove near 
Hollywell on with the Chalk Pit and 3 Bergs. | : 

To avoid the shoal in coming up channel, when round Beachy Head, observe a spot 
called Greenland, which keep open with the Bluff Head, and steer E.by N. by compass, 
to keep clear of the shoal, and you will fetch Dungeness lighthouse. 

There is said to be another patch of this shoal with 4 fathoms water on it, bearing by 
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compass about E. S. E. $S. from Beachy Head, distant 64 miles, about 1 mile outside of 
the former ; and another patch called the Horse of Willington, is said to lie within them. 
Off Beachy Head, the flood runs to the eastward until 112 hours on full and change of the 
moon. ; 
By bringing either of the 3 windmills on with the sea houses at East Bourne, there is good 
anchorage in hard blue clay, and safer riding than at Dungeness. 
aon pen From the shoals oft Beachy Head to Dungeness, a ship may stand off to 20, and inshore 
Headte = to 12 fathoms ; by not coming under this depth, she will pass clear outside of the shoals 
cee” that lie to the West and eastward of Dungeness. Here, the flood, which enters the channel 
from: westward, comes in contact with the flood that comes from the North Sea through the 
Strait of Dover, which is called the meetang of the ti‘/es. Their direction and velocity here- 
about, depend much on the strength of the prevailing winds, being subject to great irregu- 
larities at times. 


Directious FROM ABREAST OF DUNGENESS, a ship must not stand off farther than 17 or 
from thence, 18 fathoms, on account of the Varne; nor under 12 fathoms toward the shore, until clear 
of the ledge of rocks that projects above a mile from the shore to the westward of Folkstone. 
When to the eastward of this ledge, the shore is safe to approach to 10 fathoms, and to avoid 
the Varne and Ridge, in passing from Folkstone to Dover, a ship should keep within 3 
miles of the shore. 
Proceeding from Dover Road toward the Downs, 17 fathoms would carry a ship outside 
of the South Sandhead, the track of 15 fathoms is directly toward it, and 12 or 13 fathoms 
will carry her within it; but the South Foreland being pretty steep to, many ships have run 
upon the shore there, in the night, during thick foggy weather, because they were fearful of 
getting near the Goodwin Sand. When the South Foreland lights are seen, a ship will not 
get upon the main, if the lights are kept in sight from the deck over the land; but she ought 
round the ~=not to come under 10 or 11 fathoms off the pitch of the Foreland, because these depths are 
land, only about 4 mile from the shore, which is steep in this place from 10 to 6 fathoms; and 
from the depths of 6 or 7 fathoms, a ship might ground on the rocks before another cast of 
the lead could be obtained. 


WHEN SHIPS are obliged to run from Dover Road for the Downs during very thick 
weather in the night, when the lights are not seen, it is certainly preferable to borrow toward 
the main rather than venture near the Goodwin Sand ; but in doing so, great caution is re- 
quisite, because the soundings are not a perfect guide, for the depths decrease a little near 
the South Sandhead, as well as toward the main. 

The best track appears to be, to keep along the shore in 11 to 12 fathoms, under easy 
sail, that soundings may be got exactly, and when round the pitch of the Foreland, it will be 
prudent to haul up well to the northward until a cast of 9 or even 8 fathoms is got, to be 
certain that the decrease of depth is on the main; but in doing this, care must be taken to 

into the = heave the lead quick, and on no account ought a ship to borrow under 8 fathoms toward the 
shore, until she anchor in the Downs. ; 


nocke wet PYRAMIDAL ROCKS, in lat. 40 5}'N., lon. 107° 243’ E. bearing W. by N. from the highest of Great 

ef Natuna. Natuna distant 12 or 13 leagues, consist of a clump of rugged aspect, elevated about 20 or 25 feet above the sea, 
on the East side of which at 4 miles distance, the Windam and Coldstream passed on the 17th of January 1817, 
and determined the geographical situation by correct observation and chronometers; at noon when the highest 
part of Great Natuna bore East, the rocks bore N. by W. 3 W. distant about 7 miles. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


SOUTH AFRICA, BAYS and RIVERS ;—~ DIRECTIONS for 
MATHEWREN BAY, ISLAND RODERIGUE, CORINGA 
_ BAY ANCHORAGE, MALACCA LIGHTHOUSE, and BAM. 
BEK SHOAL. 


». SALDANHA BAY, in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, although ‘sruiing Saldanha 
a spacious and safe harbour for any number of ships, has hitherto been of little” 
benefit to navigation, for want of wood and fresh water. But Capt. James Callander 

who has examined most of the bays and rivers in South Africa, and already pudayed 
essential service to the navigation and coasting trade of the Cape Colony, observes, 

that ‘the Berg River, being contiguous to Saldanha Bay, could be turned down into 

it at a small expense, by which, not only shipping and a town could be supplied, but 
several thousands of acres of land cultivated, and plantations formed. 


ST. SEBASTIAN BAY, situated on the N. E. side of Cape Infanta, affords good St. Sebastian 
anchorage and shelter from Westerly winds; and the Beach consisting of sand, is fanta Rivers 
bold to approach to the westward of Infanta River. This river, called also Broad 
River, has only 9 feet on the Bar at high water, but inside it is capable of containing 
any number of vessels, at a proper dr aught to pass over the bar; and, as it is situated 
in the centre of the richest corn district of the Cape Colony, with proper attention 
and encouragement, it may become a place of great importance to the Colony. 

Inland from Cape Infanta, to the northward, stands a Flat Mountain, which, in Fut Moun- 
some views, much resembles the Table Mountain at Cape Town, and requires the 
attention of Navigators in passing to the Westward, as the unfortunate loss of the 
Arniston, in Struy’s Bay, is attributed to those on board pavinE mistaken the former 
mountain for the latter. 


NYSNA RIVER,* situated to the Westward of Plettemberg Bay, was lately nymaniver 
entered by H. M.S. Podargus, Capt. Wallis, who describes it as follows. 


* The advantages of this river, or inlet of the sa to the oe Colony, were frst pointed out by 
Capt. James Callander, 


B 


(2) 
descritedty On the evening of the 20th of April 1817, we arrived off the mouth of the 
7 Nysna River, but the tide being unfavourable were obliged to haul off. The 
following day was calm ;—early on the22d we closed with the river, but the tide 
not serving, anchored in the fair way, which afforded an opportunity of sounding. 
When the flood made, (being neap tides) we weighed and entered the river with 
great ease, having never less than 20 feet water, the Podargus drawing only about 
18 feet. Any vessel under 16 feet, attending to the tide, might run for this river 
with safety, which is 288 yards wide at the only dangerous part; the tide rises 
about 7 feet at full and change of the moon, and runs about 3 knots. 
When the Podargus entered the river, the neighbouring inhabitants were assembled 
on the heights of the entrance, headed by Mr. Rex. | 
From the local situation of this river, the safety it affords inside to any number of 
ships, and the facility of loading them, Capt. Wallis thinks, will render it of great 
importance to the Colony. : 


Mathewren MATHEWREN BAY, in the ISLAND RODERIGUE, has been surveyed by 
scribed, = Lieut. J. H. Grubb, of the Company’s Marine, who has constructed a Plan of it, 
with the following remarks and Directions for the Channels. 

This Bay or Harbour is in general good holding ground, free from rocks, the 
bottom being a mixture of sand and mud. The tide rises about 6 feet, high water 
at 13 hour on full and change of the moon, the flood runs to the Eastward and the 
ebb to the Westward. Variation 10° West in 1810:—at which time, there were 
only three French families on the Island, and about 40 slaves. 

ere are two channels for entering or leaving the harbour, the Eastern one 
being only about 250 yards in breadth, renders it very intricate for large ships, and 
therefore requires great attention to the Directions given for sailing through it. 
The Western or leeward channel is free from danger being about 3 mile in breadth, 
formed by a small shoal of 23 fathoms on the edge of the middle ground, and a 
rocky patch of 31 fathoms to the Westward; this channel being far to leeward, 
should only be used by ships going out of the harbour. There is another channel 
over the middle ground, of the same breadth, which was used for bringing in ships 
previous to the survey of the harbour, but often attended with danger, by violent 
gusts of wind descending from the valleys and making a ship liable to miss stays 
when near the reef, where she might be on the rocks before the anchor could bring 
her up. Ships, therefore, should always go in by the Eastern channel, and out 
by the Western one. 
Tosall in by To sail into the harbour through the Eastern channel, after making the East or 
thennels ~-N, E. part of the Island, you may stand in shore until within 13 mile of the reef, 
and coast along it at this distance till you see Booby Island, which bring to bear 
W. 35S. by compass, and steer towards it with this bearing, keeping a good look 
out tor the Peak, which will bear about S.S. W. 3 W. when first seen. Continue 
to steer for Booby Island till the Peak bears S. b. W. 3 W. or about two ships lengths 
to the Eastward of the White Rock, (so called from being whitened to show more 
plain as a mark) Diamond Island will then be just touching Diamond Point, and 
you will be at the entrance of the channel, having the Peak S. b. W. 3 W. and 
Booby Island W.3S. Steer in W. b. S. 25S. until the Peak and White Rock are 
in one, (observing not to open Diamond Island with the Point) then haul up 
S. W.  W. or S. W., keeping a good look out on the larboard bow, for a shoal of 


+ 
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21 fathoms, which can generally be seen, and when Diamond Island is open with 
Diamond Point, you are within the shoals, and may run down to the Westward ~ 
and anchor in 12 fathoms, sand and mud, with the Peak bearing from S. 4 W. to 
S. 4 E., and Diamond Island between two hummocks near the Point, which will 
be found the most convenient anchorage for watering. 

To sail out of the harbour by the Western channel ;—after weighing the an- 1:3 oy 
chor, get the ship’s head round to W. N. W., and run in that direction till theo". 
Peak bears S. b. E. nearly, then haul up N. b. W. or N. i W., attending to the 
set of the tide, so as to keep the Peak bearing S. 10° E. by compass; and when 
the N. E. point of the Island is open with the East point of the Bay, you are 
clear of all the shoals, and will have 16 or 17 fathoms water. 

Hurricanes are liable to happen here, from the beginning of November till the Hurricane. 
end of March, and in some years there are two, but generally only one, and some- 
times none: they blow with great violence, commencing from Southward, and 
veering round to East, N. E., and N. W., where they gradually decrease after 
continuing about 36 hours. 

When at anchor in the Bay, the approach of these hurricanes may be known 
without the assistance of a barometer, by the darkness of the atmosphere, rising 
of the water above its usual level, and the hollow roaring of the breakers on the 
reef and shoals, and they generally give about 24 hours warning. 


CORINGA BAY has recently received an improvement in navigation, by the coring: Mug. 
erection of a new Flagstaff Lighthouse, on Hope Island, to guide ships to the snore. 
anchorage in that Bay. 

The Company’s Ships should anchor with the Flagstaff on Hope Island bearing 
S.b. E., Jaggernautporam two pagodas wide open, the centre of them N. W. b. W. 
large house at Coringa S. W. 1 S., where they will have 7 less 5 fathoms at low water, 
soft ground. Or they may anchor in + less 6 fathoms at low water, with the Flag- 
staff on Hope Island, bearing S. 3 E., Jaggernautporam two pagodas wide open, the 
centre N. W. b. W. 4 W., large house at Coringa 8S. W. 45. a little southerly, and 
Coringa River’s mouth wide open S. W. 

Ships of 500 to 600 tons, may bring the Flagstaff on Hope Island to bear S. 8. E., 
Jaggernautporam two pagodas N. W. b. W. well open, and the great house at Coringa 
S.S. W.i W., the mouth of Coringa River 8S. W. $58. well open, in 4 fathoms at 
low water, soft ground. . 


MALACCA LIGHTHOUSE, is 146 feet above the level of the sea, from which Macca 
Tanjong Clin bears W. 10° N., outer extreme of Fishers Island W. 5° S., extremes #7 bearing, 
of the shoal off Fishers Island W. 14° N. to W. 18° N., small Rocky Reef off the 
West end of Pulo Java (or Red Island) S. 5° W., West extreme of Pulo Java South, 
body of Outer Water Island S. 29° E., anchorage in the Road from S. 48° W. to 
S. 64° W. 


BAMBEK SHOAL, situated in the bight between Cape Rachado and Parcelar pamtex 
Point, should be carefully avoided, as several ships have been wrecked on it. The *'” 
Caroline, a strong Bombay-built ship, bound from Bengal to Canton River in 1816, — 

ot upon this shoal, and was wrecked, with Cape Rachado bearing E. 35° S., Parcelar 
ill W. 43° N., and Parcelar Point W. 36° N, 
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DIRECTIONS to accompany the CHART of CANTON RIVER, from 
the ANCHORAGE below the SECOND BAR to WHAMPOA 
REACH,* shewing the DANGERS of the SECOND BAR, FIRST 
BAR, and BRUNSWICK ROCK, with MARKS to AVOLD THEM. 


Directions = SHIPS proceeding up the river in the N. E. monsoon, or with a weather tide, if 

partofCanton drawing much water, should be under weigh by the last $ flood, to save tide across 
the Bar, for the passage between the Knowls being very narrow, they must back and 
fill through :—if theix draught of. water be moderate, they may weigh much earlier. 
The difficulty in crossing the 2d Bar, is in ascertaining correctly the two Knowls 
A and B, on each of which a boat must be placed, for nature affords here no marks, 
excepting such as are too far distant to be of the least utility. : 

To find the Knowl B, a boat (provided with a lead) should pull directly out from 
the upper point of 2d Bar creek, making allowance for the tide, so as to keep the 
boat in a direct line across the river. In crossing the river she will have 4, 41, then 
$i and 3 fathoms, immediately after which she will cast upon the Knowl in 2 and 
21 fathoms. From thence to find the Knowl A, she should pull across the channel 
in a N. E. direction, so as to fetch above the fishing stakes, and directly in a line 
with the first small creek above 2d Bar creek, and in crossing the channel she will 
have 3i fathoms. The fishing stakes are sometimes removed, but by steering: direct 
for the small creek a boat can hardly fail sounding on the Knowl A, or should 
she miss it, let her pull direct in shore again from the Knowl B, for the upper 
point of 2d Bar creek, until she get a cast of 4 fathoms, then by pulling up along 
shore, keeping as nearly as possible at the same distance from it, she will soon 
sound on Knowl A. in 2 and 24 fathoms. It is best to place the boats on the Knowls 
at the first of the flood, but by marking the comparative depths of water, a careful 
officer may at all times of tide place his boats en these Knowls, ‘The ship must pass 
between the boats, taking care to keep tolerably near to the upper boat.in passing it, 
which is the narrowest and most dangerous part of the Bar. After passing the upper 
boat, the course inclines very little to the Westward of a line parallel to the shore. 
Crossing the bar in this manner, you will not have less than 44 fathoms, at three 
quarters flood. When the large pagoda bears W. N. W. the worst part of the Bar 
is crossed, and when it bears W. b. N. you will be over it; but the water continues 
shoal for a little distance farther, and is frequently the cause of alarm to those who 
are unacquainted. In proceeding up the River, after the pagoda bears W. b. N. 
the ground is soft and loose, unlike that on the Bar, which is in parts hard and 
stony. The pagoda bearing West, is the mark for anchoring if bound down the 
River, and waiting for water to cross the Bar. Large ships should not bring it to 
bear to the Northward of West before they anchor. The channel here begins¢to 
widen, but the tail of the 2d Bar shoal extends some distance further up :—the 
mark for passing it, is the large pagoda just shut in with the South end of the wall 


* This excellent Survey of part of the River mentioned above, was executed in 1816, by Messrs. Newell 
and Auber, officers in the Company's service. The basis of the Chart, was the admeasurement of several 
base lines, performed with great accuracy. The Soundings were taken at low water, spring tides, the per- 
pendicular rise of the tides being then 10 feet. : 
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of an old fort, which stands near it; and in coming down the River, when the 
pagoda is observed just opening to the Southward of the wall, the ship is passing the 
tail of the sand and must keep towards the East shore. Large boats in watering, 
should be careful (if they do not leave the watering place near the pagoda before 
the ebb makes) not to ground on that part of the shoal which is dry at low water, 
as at X, This may be avoided by keeping right across the River, (making allowance 
for the tide) until nearly half over, before they steer direct for the shipping below 
the Bar. After passing above the 2d Bar shoal, the River is clear from side to side, 
but the deepest water is near the East shore, and ships with a leading wind generally 
keep it close aboard until they approach the Ist Bar. Whampoa pagoda observed 
just on with the Northermost clump or hill, on Danes Island, appearing as at No. 1, 
sketch A, shows the approach to the lower shoal of the 1st Bar, you must then haul 
out into the middle of the River to avoid it, as it projects a little distance from the 
starboard shore, and is nearly opposite to a chop house, surrounded with a cluster 
of trees. The marks for the shoalest part of the lower shoal are, the clump of 
trees surrounding the chop house just in the gap of Saddle Hill, and Whampoa 
pagoda in the gap on Danes Island, and appearing as at No. 2 sketch A:—on 
this part there is only 12 feet at low water. The mark to clear this shoal, is 
Whampoa pagoda kept on the declivity of the large hill on Danes Island as at 
No. 3, sketch A. When the chop house bears S. 8. W. haul over to the 
starboard shore to avuid the upper shoal of 1st Bar:—the mark for leading into 
the channel clear of this shoal, is the 2d Bar small pagoda kept open to 
the eastward of the clump of trees surrounding the chop house. The shoal lies 
nearly in the middle of the River, and has 3 fathoms close to it at low water. The 
channel is deep, close in shore, and being narrow, you must back and fill through, 
except there be a leading wind. oe bound down the river, frequently warp over 
the flood through this passage. The shore towards the 1st Bar point must be kept close 
aboard, until Whampoa pagoda is seen clear open of all the land on the opposite or 
South shore, right up ;—then you may haul over without fear of the upper end of the 
shoal, which is dry at low water, and steer for the passage to clear the Brunswick Rock, 
‘by keeping the North shore pagoda on with the left declivity of Moffat Hill, and 
appearing as at No. 4. sketch B. This mark will carry you between Brunswick 
Rock and a Small Stone or Rock, situated to the Southward and Eastward of it, which 
has 17 feet on it at low water. The North shore pagoda stands on the starboard 
side of the river at the upper part of the reach, and will be easily discerned over Moffat 
Hill. Brunswick Rock extends considerably, with gaps of uneven soundings; the 
marks for the shoalest part, are, the North shore pagoda on with the right 
declivity of Moffat Hill, appearing as at No. 5. sketch B, and a large conspicuous 
house which stands on the North shore on the starboard side of Hill V.:—when 
this house is on with Hill No. VI. you will be clear of all danger, and may steer 
boldly up for Whampoa Reach, keeping near to the starboard shore. The Hills IV., 
V., VI, are easily discerned in coming up or down the river :—the two marked IV., 
V. are much smaller than the other, and appear of a dusky red colour. The Hill 
No. VI. is mostly covered with trees. The same marks must be observed in 


* Drawings of these hills, &c. were taken some time since by Capt. Moffat, who accompanied them with 
directions, to which we are much indebted for the assistance they afforded us in laying down the above 
dangers. _ dunt _ 2 — eS 

; Cc 


Pedru 
Branco. 
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coming down the river to avoid these dangers, and in this case it will be easily per- 
ceived, that the large house on the north shore on with Hill No. VI. indicates the 
approach to the Brunswick Rock, as the same house on with Hill No. IV. does when 
proceeding up the river. 

Entering Whampoa Reach, the river is clear on both sides, although the South 
shore, or that of Danes Island is generally preferred ; but care should be taken not 
to anchor a little above Danes Island pagoda, as several ships have lost their anchors 
in this place. The Chinese fishermen describe it as a shoal of rocks, covered by a 
body of sand. There are 7 and 7% fathoms in this place at low water. The cross 
bearings for it, are, the North shore pagoda N. b. E. 3 E., Danes Island pagoda 
S. S. E. 2 E., Tree pagoda W. b. N. 2 N. 

In proceeding up or down the river, care must be taken to give a wide birth toa 
spit of sand situated in the middle of the entrance of Junk River, on which there is 
only 9 and 10 feet at low water, spring tides. There are 4, 5, and 6 fathoms within a 
very short distance of this shoal ;—the cross bearings are, Tree pagoda W. N. W., 
North shore pagoda N. E. The mark for clearing it, is the south extremity of the 
hills on the starboard side of the river at the upper end of the reach, clear open of 
all the land of Whampoa Island. The next danger to be avoided is a cluster of rocks 
near to the East point of the entrance of French River, on which the Henry Adding- 
ton struck in 1814 ;—they are totally covered at half flood, and there are 44 and 
5 fathoms close to them. The mark for clearing these rocks is a remarkably round 
hill at the upper part of the reach, kept well open of French Island :—this hill is 
very conspicuous, and is the northernmost of the hills on the larboard or South 
shore.. The entrance of French River is shoal, and should not be approached at 
i ebb nearer than pointed out by this mark. After passing French River, the water 

eepens to 6 and 7 fathoms, and there is 4 and 44 fathoms close in to the South shore ; 
but you must be careful not to moor near a bank formed over the wreck of a French 
ship, that was burnt to the water’s edge nearly 40 years ago, which has 5 and 6 
fathoms close to, and only 16 and 17 feet over it at low water. Light ships ma 
swing over it, but as they deepen by taking in cargo, they will hang upon it, whic 
the Earl Spencer did in 1814; and some anchors have been lost by hooking this 
wreck. The bearings for it are Tree pagoda N. b. E.. Whampoa pagoda N. W. 3 N, 


DIRECTIONS for the SOUTH COAST of CHINA, EASTWARD of 
PEDRO BRANCO, by Lieut. D. ROSS. 


PEDRO BRANCO,* or Ty-sing-cham of the Chinese, is a high rock in lat. 22° 
193’ N. lon. 115° 7} E. bearing from Fokai Point, the Eastern extreme of Harlem’s 
Bay, S 42° E. distant 19 miles, and seems to have no dangers detached from it. In 


* The longitude of this rock was determined by a series of triangles from Macao, and repeatedly examined 
by good chronometers: its position has also been given in Vol. II. page 302 of the India Directory ; the 
soundings about it are from 19 to 24 fathoms, the latter to the Southward. 


a 


the night, when bound from Pedro Branco towards Macao, 18 or 19 fathoms is the 
best track for the Lema Channel. 

White Rock of former charts, or Pauk Pyah of the Chinese is round, of moderate Pav« Pyar. 
height, flat at the top, bearing from Pedro Branco N. 214° W. distant 154 miles, and 
about 14 or 2 miles to the S. S. W. of it, lies a sunken rock, shewing only breakers 
when there is a high sea. If obliged to pass in shore, either go to the Northward of 
the White Rock, or at least 3 miles to the Southward: the depth about this part is 
11 or 12 fathoms. Fokai Point bears from Pauk Pyah nearly West, distant 73 miles. 
About 6 miles to the N. N. E. of it lie two sharp rocks above water, distant 
14 mile N. N. W. and S. S. E. from each other; between them, and also close round 
the Southern rock, found not less than 9 or 10 fathoms; but a short distance to the 
north and N. E. of them, breakers were visible when the sea was high. 

Distant 10 leagues about N. N. E. from Pedro Branco, in lat. 22° 362’ N. on the 
Western side of the high land which forms Kennagoo Western Point, there is an 
inlet affording shelter to many boats, which convey salt to Macao. ‘The Antelope 
entered this port, and anchored in 5 fathoms close to a sandy point on the starboard 
side abreast of the town, where we found the anchorage very confined, and the 
entrance shoal some distance off, having only 31 fathoms at high water: a reef of 
rocks also extends nearly 2 miles to the westward, off the Southern side of the 
entrance. The town is called Ty-sammee. 


SHALONG-TOW, (or Kennagoo Eastern Point, by Mr. Dalrymple) in lat. 22° "rs" 
394’ N. lon. 115° 354’ E. is very remarkable, of moderate height, formed by red 
sand, and many rugged rocks scattered over it. At a little distance on the Western 
side of the point there is a small battery, many of which are seen along this coast 
and no doubt were intended to protect the fishing boats during the time of the pirates. 
The land to the Westward of Shalong-tow is mountainous, and forms several small Bays 
with beaches; it extends 11 miles in a W.b.N. direction, to a high bluff point, 
which was named by Mr. Dalrymple, Kennagoo West Point. About 5 miles to the 
W. b. S. of Shalong-tow Point, lies a cluster of rocks above water, and about 3 miles 
to the N. W. of the latter, there is another cluster: close round the first of them we 
had 10 fathoms on a mud bottom; but seyeral others are detached between these 
rocks and the shore, which render the passage between the two clusters of rocks 
unsafe. If proceeding from this point to the Westward in the night, by preserving 
16 fathoms water, you will pass between Pauk Pyah and Pedro Branco in mid-chan- 
nel: the latter bears from Atalong-tow S, W. % W. distant 323 miles, 


TENG MEE* in lat, 22° 45/ lon.‘115° 50 E. isa high point of land bearing K. N. E. fee. st" 
from Shalong-tow distant 15 miles, and forms the Eastern point of the Great Bay called 
Hie-che-tchin Bay; the Western one being formed by Shalong-tow, On the West side of 
this Bay, about 43 miles to the N. E. b, N. of Shalong-tow, there is a remarkable 
little rocky island, named Kimsue or Kemsue, between which and the land to the 
Westward, we found a safe channel of 7 and 8 fathoms water: hereabout, is good 
anchorage for a ship, if merely waiting for a Westerly or S. Westerly gale to blow 
over. About 13 mile to the N. N. W. of Kemsue lies a cluste: of rocks, between 


* Called so by the fishermen. 


Passao Point, 


Teng-mee 
I 


Geo. site of 
CGup-chee-san. 
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which and the island we found 6 and 7 fathoms water, and a short distance to the 
Northward of the rocks, there is a projecting point of land of moderate height, with 
numerous rocks scattered over its surface: this forms the Southern point of a little 
bay and port which lies farther to the Westward, and it is called Passaé, or Pauk 
sha-oo Point, that being the name of the little Bay situated between it and another 
high point having a battery on it ; all the sides of this Bay are formed by sand _ hills, 
Between the Battery Point and the high land to the Northward, there 1s an opening 
into a deep harbour, which 1s to the Westward: the entrance of this is nearly barred 
by rocks, and the harbour too shoal for any vessels drawing above 8 feet water ; 
but between the battery and Passaé Points we anchored in 3 and 3:4 fathoms in the 
Discovery several times, when it was blowing strong from Southward. Saw no dan- 
ger hereabout, excepting a little rock, which is under water, and distant about 100 
yards to the N. E. of Passa6é Point. The bottom of the great Bay is 114 miles from 
the bearing line of the two extreme points, and is formed of low land with a sandy 
beach ; near the Eastern part of this beach there is a small branch of a river or creek, 
and the country, when viewed from an elevation, appeared populous and well culti- 
vated. ‘The Eastern side of the Great Bay is formed by high mountainous land, and 
about 5 miles within Teng-mee Point, there are several white rocks detached a little 
from the shore: near to these rocks we anchored in the Discovery, when twice 
compelled to ride out heavy Easterly gales, but found it very unpleasant riding, owing 
to a heavy sea rolling in from the Southward 

A short distance to the westward of Teng-mee Point there is a fort, and a squadron 
of war boats is stationed in the little Bay there, called by the fishermen Chiné: these 
boats are obliged to run over to the shoal harbour on the western side, whenever the 
wind blows strong. | : 

The soundings all over the Great Bay are very regular, under 12 fathoms gradually 
decreasing from across the entrance, to the shores within; the bottom is soft mud, 
excepting just within Teng-mee Point, where it is rocky for a little way, and should 
not be passed at less than a mile from the land. There are two remarkable white 
rocks situated to the Southward of Teng-mee Point ; one lies 3 miles to the S. W. 
of it, and the other about a mile to theS. S. E.; the first is called Sy-cat and the 
other Toong-cat; around Sy-cat, had 11 and 12 fathoms water. The Investigator 
passed between Toong-cat and a reef which projects from the shore, in 10 fathoms 
water, 4 7 


CUP-CHEE.-SAN. In lat. 22° 492 N. lon. 116° 72! E. is a broken point of land, 
very rocky, and has several detached rocks lying 14 mile to the Southward: this 
point bears from Teng-mee Point E. b. N.  N. distant 17 miles, and about half way 
between them there is a cluster of rocks a little detached from the shore. Oppo- 
site to the rocks lies the entrance into a small river or creek, with a tower which the 
Chinese named Oo-tong ; there were numerous fishing boats up this river.. Close to 
the Westward of Cup-chee-san (or Shan) there is another small branch of a river ; 
from the ship we could see the walls of Cup-chee City, and 2 or 3 tall pagodas a little 
way up. This appears a place of consequence, as several junks masts were scen, 
and numerous other smaller vessels ; but it does not afford any shelter for European 
vessels. Close in to the forts which defend the entrance of the river, the water is 
very shoal, and the entrance narrow ; it must, therefore, be only at high water, the 
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junks can pass in or out: there are also some detached rocks abont the Bay. In 
passing between Tong-mee Point and Cup-chee, soundings of 9 and 10 fathoms were 
very regular at 3 miles distance from the shore; and close to the detached rocks off 
the latter point had 11 and 12 fathoms water. 7 ! 

Remarkable little black conical Mount, in lat. 22° 52} lon. 116° 11’ E. about 44 $=,tie or 
miles to the N. E. of Cup-chee Point, is situated a little way from the beach, and on a 
down of red sand. 


BREAKER POINT, in lat. 22° 562'N. lon. 116° 312’ E. is low and rocky, having $*°.,""°! 
within it some hummocks of black rocks and red sand. From this point, the coast *"" 
begins to trend more Northerly, and ships when passing it, should keep about 2 miles 
off, as the ground near it is in some parts foul. Breaker Point bears from Cup-chee 
Point N.'70° 30' E. distant 23 miles; in the bottom of'a bay about mid-way between 
them, lies a large town, with 2 tall pagodas on the hills, where numergus fishing ves- 
sels were seen in a creek or inlet near the town. From Cup-chee point direct 
towards Breaker Point, we had very regular soundings of 10 and 11 fathoms; and in 
passing round the great Bay had.7 and 8 fathoms. Between the Black Mount and 
the town, is one continued high sandy beach: a short distance on both sides of 
Breaker Point there are small batteries; and in a little bay, 4-miles to the N. E. there 
is _ inlet or creek, as well as a walled town, which the Fishermen named Ching-hai, 
or Hoi. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (of the old Charts). In lat. 23°. 183! N. lon. 116° Gi. sree 
50’ E. bearing from Breaker Point N. 433° E. distant 8 leagues, is of moderate "** 
height, and has near to it 11 and 12 fathoms water. About 8 miles to the W. S. W. 
of it there is a high projecting point of the coast, having a few rocks about 3 mile 
off it, and the hill itself is very rocky. Close to the westward of the point lies the 
entrance of a small river or inlet, which the Chinese fishermen named Hai-mun or 
Hai-moon, and on the right side, we saw the walls of a city: this is the third place 
from Macao where the Chinese have a few war boats stationed. In passing from 
Breaker Point along the shore Northward, at the distance of a mile in some places, 
and at others about 2 miles off, had very 1egular soundings from 14 fathoms, gra- 
dually decreasing to 9 fathoms off Hai-mun Point. The coast to the Eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope trends to the North and N. N. W., and soon becomes so low as not 
to be visible at a few leagues distance ; but there are high mountains in the interior. . 

Nearly North from the Cape of Good Hope, there is a small round island with a 
tall pagoda on it in lat. 238° 261/ N. and 24 miles farther Eastward there is another 
irregular shaped island with a fort on it. Between the last island and the Western point 
of Lamo Island is the Western entrance of a Strait, through which numerous coasters 
daily pass, conveying the trade between the Eastern and Western provinces. 


LAMO or NAMO ISLAND, the Western point is in Jat. 28° 28' N. lon. 116° $e citeof, 
59 E. and the N. E. point in lat. 23° 32’ N lon. 117° 13’ E. It is formed by two 
igh mountains, which are connected by a low isthmus at + of its length from the 
~ ©stern point. ‘The principal town of Namé is in a bay on its north side near the 
Eastern extreme, where a mandarin of rank resides, with a squadron of war boats at his 
Command. There are two small Islands lying in the Eastern part of this bay, on one 
D 
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of which there is a fort. In entering the straits from the Westward, we passed over 
a sand bank at low water spring tide, about 4 miles to the Southward of Lamo West 
point, carrying 43 fathoms about 2 miles, then deepened into 5, 6 and 7 fathoms as 
we entered. When we anchored in 4} fathoms on the bank to allow our boat to 
sound round us, the pagoda on the island bore N. 69° W., the outer Lamock 
Island S. 714° E., and the summit of the Cape of Good Hope S. 40° W. The boat 
had only 3} fathoms water to the Westward, yet all the large junks were observed to 
pass that way. A line of fishing stakes extends a long way from the West point of 
{Lamé6 towards a small high island situated 23. miles to the N. W. There are several 
openings for vessels to pass through, but a ship should adopt one in mid channel, as 
a mud flat extends a short distance off the North side of Lamé, close tothe Eastward 
of the fishing stakes. A watering place was found on the North side, at the beach 

- nearest the West end of the Island; and there is a small island nearly in the middle 
of the bay which is formed to the Northward of the low isthmus: we passed between 
this and a cluster of rocks to the Northward, and found the channel safe, with good 
soundings of 6 and 7 fathoms, excepting a little to the Eastward of the small Island ; 
where, at low water, we had 4 fathoms on a muddy bottom. 


ceo steof = TLAMOCK ISLANDS, in lat. 23° 17’ N. lon. 117° 21’ E. is the S. W. or largest 

ind, of the Islands of this name; there are 3 Islands and a large Rock, the latter being 
the Northernmost, and they extend 4 miles N. E. b. N. and 8. E.b.S. A reef of 
rocks, some above water, extends nearly 5 miles to the 8. W. of the Southern Island ; 
close along the S. E. side of this reef and the Islands, we passed in 19 and 20 
fathoms soft ground; and, once when blowing fresh with a heavy swell, we passed 
between the Lamock Islands and 4 other smaller Islands, situated nearer to the 
large Island of Lamo; these, in the old charts, are called Lamon Islands, and in 
this passage we were very close to a rock under water, on which the sea seldom 
broke; and, as there may be other rocks hereabout, a ship should not pursue this 
route until it 1s better examined. 


Geo siteof =6s BROTHERS are 2 Rocks lying N. W. and S. E. distant 2 miles from each other : 
the Southern one is in lat. 23° 32’ N. lon. 117° 48’ E. and it bears from the S. W. 
Lamock Island N. 584° E. about 274 miles. We passed close to the Southern one 
in 24 fathoms water, and again to the Northward of them, where there is a wide 
channel, in which are found 20 fathoms. 7 


cen nteot CHAPEL ISLAND, in lat. 24° 11’ N. lon. 118° 20 E. situated off Amoy, or 

Ielad, Hia-men-sue Harbour, bears from the South Brother N. 362° E. distant 472 miles. 
When it bore South, and we were about mid-channel between it and Amoy Harbour, 
passed over a sand bank of 6 fathoms ; but there is not less water on it, as we traversed 
across it several times. 


ceo.sieop  AMOY HARBOUR, named by the fishermen Hia-men-sue, the rock Caw-chat 
tour at its entrance is in lat. 24° 201’ N. lon. 118° 162’ E.* 
Ock-rom Ock-sow, or the Southern Island of the Lamyet range, was passed by the ships of 


Istand, 


* The Plan of Amoy by Vankeulen is indifferent, but the Survey made by Mi. Felix Dayot is correct. 
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the embassy, between it and the main, and had not less than 13 fathoms: these 
Islands appear very barren and red, and are situated in lat. 24° 592’ N. lon. by chro- 
nometers 119° 344’ E. 

Pata-he-cock, the Easternmost of the Quesan Islands, measured by 4 good chro- 
nometers, in 6 days run from thence to Macao, is in lon. 122° 11! 54/ E. | 

High Peaked Island, South Western extreme of Corea,* its Peak was found t 
be in lat. 34° 54’ N. 125° 14’ E. by chronometers; and we could distinguish 
village some way up the hill. | 


YELLOW SEA, and GULF of PE-TCHE-LEE.f 


PROMONTORY OF SHAN-TUNG, the N. E. point is of moderate height, and snar-tung 
broken appearance, and may be seen 6 or 8 leagues: it appears to be furmed by” 
several small islands, having very narrow channels between them. ‘The Eastern point 
is in lat. 87° 23' 40’ N., lon. by chronometers measured twice from Macao, 122° 45! 
E. of Greenwich: the soundings are 16 and 18 fathoms about 3 leagues from the 
point, but increasing fast to 30 and 40 fathoms, when it is approached within 3 
miles. About 2 or 3 miles to the N. W. of the N. E. point of Shan-tung, there is 
a small but high Island, named Alceste Island by Capt. Maxwell; it appeared to arccate 
have a reef extending about 4 mile round it, and there are some rocks above water '"""* 
on the reef. To the Westward of Alceste Island 7 or 8 miles, there is another round 
Island situated at some distance from the main land, which forms a deep curve or 
bay hereabout, and is mountainous. 

After rounding Alceste Island, the ships of the Embassy steered about W. b. N. 

4 N. towards a passage, formed by the MIA-TAU ISLANDS to the Southward, miu 
and many others tothe Northward. In this route we found the depth of water very ‘““" 
regular, from 15 to 17 fathoms on a mud bottom. . Tchoo-san, the most Eastern 
Island is first discerned, when approaching the abovementioned passage ; it is high, 

may be seen 9 or 10 leagues, and we made it in lat. 38° 03' N., and 1° 44’ W. 
difference of longitude from the N. E. point of Shan-tung. We passed to the South- 

ward of Tchoo-san and another small Island about 23 miles more Westerly, then 
steered to pass between two small Islands, which are at the Western entrance of the 
channel, and are named KEU-SANS.$ The Northern Keu-san is very remarkable, gev.ran 
being like a gunner’s quoin, with the highest part to the Southward, and is situated Ge. nie. 
in lat. 38° 8 N. lon. 2° 02’ W. of the N. E. point of Shan-tung. The soundings 
throughout the channel were very regular about 11 fathoms ; although the Investigator 

got one or two casts of 6 fathoms on a small knowl. 


Gen. site. 


* When returning from the Yellow Sea, we were as far East as lon. 124° 80! in lat, 35°45) N.; but 
coald not perceive the coast of Corea, although it is placed in the old charts near that meridian. 

+ By Lieut. D. Ross, of the Company’s Surveying Ship Discovery, which with her consort the Investigator, 
_ accompanied the Embassy under Lord Amherst to Pekin River m 1816. 
+ Fo Mr, Barrow’s Chart. : | 


Pei-ho Ni vet. 


Gen. site of 
the anchor- 
age. . 


Lea tong 
Gulf. 
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The course from the Keu-san Islands to the anchorage off the PEI-HO* 
is N. '70° W. distance 140 miles, and is so perfectly flat, that our soundings only 
varied from 12 to 14 fathoms all that distance. The Discovery’s situation, when at 
anchor in 43 fathoms at low water, was found to be in lat. 38° 583’ N. lon. 118° 0 
E. or 4° 45’ W. of the N. E. point of Shan-tung, the entrance of the river being about 
9 miles W. of us. No other object was visible from the ship than a temple, which stands 
on elevated ground about 3 or 4 miles within the river, and a little low land, seen from 
the mast head to the N. W. About 3 miles to the Westward of our anchorage, the 
depth was only 2 fathoms ; and the whole space from thence to the shore, appeared 
to be very shoal, only admitting of a passage for boats, excepting at high water, 
small sized junks were seen entering, apparently not withoyt difficulty. The ground 
about the anchorage is soft whitish mud, and holds very well: During 14 days we 
were at anchor, the weather was fine, and the wind variable; excepting two small 
gales of short duration, which we experienced from the N. E. The rise of the tide 
was 7 feet, the flood came from the S. S. E. and the ebb from the N. W., but the 
direction of the former seemed to be influenced by the winds; its velocity on the 
springs was about one knot per hour, high water at full moon about‘9 or 10 hours. 
Variation of the needle observed 2° 30’ Westerly. 

On the South side of the entrance into Pei-ho river there is a military station, and 
a platform or tower for its defence. Here the width of the river, does not exceed 
4 a mile, decreasing to less than a 4 mile abreast of Ta-cow, about 4 miles up, 
where the Embassy embarked on board the Chinese yachts. : 

Ships bound to the anchorage off the Pei-ho, should not exceed lat. 88° 55’ N. 
until the soundings decrease to 7 or 8 fathoms, as a small shoal of 2 fathoms is 
situated nearly E. from the anchorage, on which the depth decreased rapidly from 
7 to 24 fathoms, where the Discovery tacked: this shoal spot is in lat. 38° 59’ N. 
by account, and 16 miles Eastward of-the anchorage, supposed to be one of the 
shoals, extending off the Western part of the SHA-LOO-POO-TIEN t ISLANDS, 
although we could not observe any land from our mast head, when at anchor close 
to the shoal. | | 

From the anchorage off the Pei-ho River, on the 11th of August, in compan 
with H. M.S. Alceste, we directed our course into the GULF OF LEA-TONG, 
and passed the Sha-loo-poo-tien Islands at night, without being able to make any 
observation on their situation, further than observing that the depth increases to 
18 and 20 fathoms when a short distance to the Southward of them, and is very 
irregular; but after passing them, it, becomes again regular at 14 and 15 fathoms. 
August i3th, at noon, we were in lat. 39° 9’ 50’ N. lon. 119° 22 50’ E. in 12 
fathoms water, the Western part of the high land, on the coast of China, then 
bearing N. 182° W. distant about 11 or 12 leagues. On the 14th, when in lat. 39° 


Great walof 40% N. lon. 120° 13’ 63’ E. in 15. fathoms water, the TOWERS on the GREAT 


WALL OF CHINA, near the water side, were seen bearing N. 273° W., distant 
about 8 or 9 leagues. We then steered te the Eastward, in very regular soundings 
of 15 and 16 fathoms on a mud bottom, until August 16th, then anchored on the 
Eastern side of the Gulf of Lea-tong, to the Southward of a projecting point of land, 
which appeared to be part of an Island. About a mile to the Eastward of the point 


* I.e, North River, Pei signifying North, and Ho a River. + Or Sacla-po-tien. 
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observed on shore with an artificial horizon twice, and made the lat. 89° 31! 85" N. Wein, 
and 3° 191’ E. of our anchorage off the Pei-ho, or in lon. 121° 194’ E. The land cut’ 
here is high, and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues distant, and we filled our water from 

the second stony beach to the Eastward of the point, where it was easily obtained: . 

the Alceste filled her water farther to the Eastward, where there was a better stream, 

but not so easily obtained on account of a flat. There is another point of land 
situated about 10 miles S.b. E. of the former, and between the two it curves to the’ 
Eastward, forming a bay. When coming to our anchorage we found the depth con- 
tinue very regular until we passed the first point about a mile, when it began to 
decrease fast, so that 2 miles within it there is but 3 fathoms water. When at anchor 

in 5 fathoms, the North point of the Bay bore N. 38° W., the Southern point bore 

8. 82° W., a remarkable red hummock N. 88° E. a village N. 68° E., distant off the 
nearest shore to the Northward of us about 1 mile. Observations taken carefully 

on shore with a large theodolite, made the variation of the needle 1° 56’ W. Whilst 

at anchor, here we observed numerous vessels passing to, and from the Northward, 
many of which appeared deeply laden. The inhabitants were civil, but being totally 
ignorant of the value of dollars, we were unable to procure any refreshments from 
them. From the summit of a hill, extensive lakes to the Eastward were discerned, 

by which it seems probable, that the whole of this part of the coast is composed 

of numerous Islands; and to the Northward of the one under which we anchored, 

the Gulf of Lea-tong trends very much in to the Eastward. August 19th, 

at day-light, we weighed and steered to the Southward, carrying very good 
soundings from 8 to 10 fathoms, and passed the Southern point of the Bay about @ 
miles off. At noon, by account in lat. 89° 9 N. lon. 121° 5’ E.in 15 fathoms, 
when two islands of moderate height, one of them bore S. 553° E. distant 9 miles, 

- the other S. 32° E. distant 8 miles, and another high island distant 12 miles, bore S, tstanas near 
26° W.; to the S. S. E. of this 6 miles, there was another island of rocky — 
appearance in lat. by account, 38° 47' N. lon. 121° 4’ E. We passed to the West- 
ward of all these islands, and had good soundings of 15 and 16 fathoms over a mud 
bottom ; the bearings of the three first mentioned were taken from the Northernmost 
point of the Watering Bay, but the weather being thick and rainy when we passed 
them, could place their latitude only by account. After passing the South point 

of the Watering Bay, the land appeared high and trended: off to the Eastward, 
forming a considerable curve, and again projects to the S: W. : we proceeded to the 
Southward of the rocky island, and steered to the Eastward for a part of the land 
which appeared to be near the South point of Lea-tong, and anchored about an hour 

in 20 fathoms water, off a small bay in which there is a village, and the country 
round has the appearance of high cultivation. When at anchor, the extremes of 
land supposed to be the coast, trom N. 8° W. distant about 6 miles, to S. 9° E. 
distant about 2 miles, the two Southern islands which we passed, one bearing N. 30° W. 

the other N. 864° W. The Northern islands of those which extend to the North- 
ward of the Mia-taus bore 8. 223° W. distant about 7 or 8 leagues, latitude by 
account 38° 43' N. lon. 121° 8' EF. This situation is on the Western side of the 
South point of Lea-tong, distant from it about 3 or 4 miles; and we have to regret Si %cint 
that the rapidity of our motions prevented the position of the South point of Lea- 

tong from being fixed with greater precision, as by the missionary’s chart it appears 


E 
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not to have been examined by any of them; and probably the Alceste and Discovery 
were the first European ships that ever visited it. After weighing, we steered along 
the land at about 2 miles distant, until we ascertained that it was really the Southern 
extreme of the coast; then directed our course to the S 8S. W., until about 10 
P. M. when the Alceste anchored in about 30 fathoms water for the night. On the 
following morning we passed to the Eastward of the Northern Islands which extend to 

Mista the Northward of the Mia-taus. The channel between them and Lea-tong Point is 
7 or 8 leagues wide, and the Northern group is in about lat. 38° 23' N. by account, 
lon. about 120° 58' KE. 


Geo, site of CAPE ZEU-OO-TAU, onthe North coast of Shan-tung, in lat. 37° 35’ 50’ N. 
tau. Jon, 121° 28' 10’ E. is 763 miles of longitude West of the N. E. point of Shan-tung ; 
it being a high bold cape, and when seen at a distance appears like an island. ‘lo 
Kisanseu the Southward of this cape lies Ki-san-seu Bay, which the ships of the embassy 
visited to procure water. The anchorage is exposed to the wind and séa from N. E., 
but sheltered by a group of small islands and rocks situated to the Eastward, between 
the Western one of which and Cape Zeu-oo-tau the passage is 14 mile wide, through 
which ships must pass when entering from the Northward: the soundings in this 
channel are 11 and 12 fathoms, decreasing to 4 and 44 fathoms at the anchorage. 
There is a village on the South side of the cape, about 3 mile from the point, 
defended by a fort on an elevated situation: at this village there are two wells of 
water ; that nearest the beach was used by the ships, and found brackish ; the other, 
being better, was kept by the inhabitants for their own usc. We procured a little 
fruit at this place, but could not obtain any cattle for our crews: at first the inhabi- 

tants were ignorant of our money, but latterly took it for their fruit and vegetables. 


gungevng- = CUNG-CUNG-TAO GROUP, the Northern island or rock bears from Cape 
Zeu-oo-tau N. 82° E. distant 74 miles, and the S. E. island bears from the Northern 
one S. 842° W. distant 44 miles. ‘The passage between these islands and the coast of 
Shan-tung, in the narrowest part, is 2} miles wide, and the depth 5 and 6 fathoms. 
If a ship is passing through it in the night, she must be careful of two little sand 
banks, one of which is near to the Southern point of the large island, and the other 
about 1 mile farther to the N. W.: the channel between the Northern island and the 
next was not examined, but we saw junks passing through. ‘The variation of the 
needle was found to be 1° 50’ W. the tide rises 7 feet, high water on the day of 
moon’s change, about 8 hours. The Discovery passed to the Southward of the 
Cung-cung-tao islands, and steered Eastward along shore to a projecting point of 
land, having an island a short distance to the Northward: this island is in lat. 
37° 8441) N. and 41 miles to the Westward of the N. E. point of Shan-tung. A rock 
and small reef projects off the North point of the island, and we passed it about 14 
mile distant, in 14 fathoms water. The coast between Ki-san-seu and this point 
curves in to the Southward, but no port for shipping was observed: regular tides 
were experienced along this coast. 7 


owtnicon  OIE-HAI-OU HARBOUR is situated about 5 or 6 miles to the Eastward of the 
last mentioned island and point, the North entrance of which is not easily discerned 
when coming from the Westward. The harbour is formed between Leu-cung-tow, 
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a large and high island, and a deep bight of the coast. There are several rocks above 
water a short distance to the Westward of Leu-cung-tow, between which and the 
latter is the best. channel into the harbour, and it is 1 mile wide ; no danger is to be 
apprehended from the rocks, or from the West side of Leu-cung-tow, but what is 
visible. ‘The soundings in the entrance are from 10 to 12 fathoms, but when abreast - 
of a small rocky Island, which is near the S. W. part of Leu-cung-tow, the depth in- 
creases suddenly to 17 fathoms, and decreases again very rapidly to 5 fathoms; after 
which it gradually decreases to the Southern shore, and into the bay to the West- 
ward where the village is situated. Between the Southern part of Leu-cung-tow 
Island and the main, which is 22 miles distant, there is a very safe passage, but 
over part of it there are only 34 fathoms atlow water. A ship of easy draught, about 
18 feet, would find the anchorage about 4 a mile to the Southward of Leu-cung-tow 
tolerably secure; and a large ship, were it necessary, could enter the North channel, 
and make choice of a birth of 5 and 6 fathoms in a deep part, just tothe Southward of 
the rocky island which is off the S W. point of Leu-cung-tow ;. she would have to 
anchor close to the land, but in that situation would not feel any swell. ‘The Eastern 
point of Leu-cung-tow 1s very rocky, and the rocks above water extend 1 mile off it ; 
the distance between the rocks and the main is 24 miles, but in mid channel there 
is a small rocky island, encircled with a reef, extending a short distance. The Dis- 
covery and Investigator turned through the Eastern channel, and found it nealy a 
flat, with 34 and 4 fathoms at low water, all to the Southward of Leu-cung-tow, 
but the depth increased to 6 and 7 fathoms between the small Island and the Eas- 
tern rocks. | 

Observations taken on the small island off the S. W. part of Leu-cung-tow, made it ceo. ate. 
in lat. 37° 303’ N. lon. 122° 10' 55” East, or 34 miles of longitude West of the N. E. 
point of Shan-tung. From the small island in the Eastern passage, Alceste Island 
was seen bearing S. 84° E. distant about 25 miles, and the other island about 7 miles 
to the Westward of Alceste Island bore S. 81£° E. From our first anchorage in the 
harbour in 5 fathoms, the Northern passage rock bore N. 384° E., the fort at the 
Eastern part of the village N. 731° W., the small island to the S. W. of Leu-cung-tow 
about E. b. S., distant about 4 of a mile. In this situation we were exposed to the 
swell from N. E. b. N. tok. N. Es., but otherwise surrounded by land. Fresh water 
may be had at a sandy beach on the main, nearly South from the anchorage. 

The coast of Shan tung between Oie-hai-oie Harbour and its N. E. point, appeared 
to forma deep bight, and the land is high: we quitted the harbour at night, and 
made nearly an East course in regular soundings from 12 to 15 fathoms, until we 
passed the N. E. point. From the 25th July, the day on which the embassy rounded 
the N. E. point of Shan-tung, until the 3d of September, when the Discovery quitted Wirdsin the 
it, we never experienced any weather so severe. as to distress a ship, and the few 
fresh breezes we had were of short duration; therefore it seems probable, that ships 
May remain at anchor off the Pei-ho a considerable time, as the navigation of the 
Yellow Sea is easy during the summer months; and particularly from the number of 
vessels (traders) we met moving in all directions. ‘The inhabitants at the different 
Ports we touched at were civil, and thronged in great numbers on board to sce the 
ships ; and certainly appeared to possess more honesty than the Chinese about Macaa 
and Canton. There did not appear to be a scarcity of cattle, although with the 
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exception of a few sent off at the Pei-ho, we could not procure any for the crew. It 
is therefore advisable, for ships not to depend on getting supplies in the Yellow 
Sea.* 


SOUTH COAST of FORMOSA, ADJACENT ISLANDS 
| and DANGERS. 


\ 

LAMAY-ISLAND, in lat. 22° 193’ N. lon. 120° 27’ E. or 6° 55! East of Macao, 
by four good chronometers twice measured, and 120° 281’ E. by lunar observations, 
may be seen about 6 leagues from the deck, having high yellow cliffs to the West- 
ward, a small sandy beach to the Eastward, its length about 23 miles, and inhabited 
by a few fishermen. We got no ground with 70 fathoms line to the Westward, but 
about 3 miles to the Eastward of it, there commences a bank of soft mud, which 
extends off Formosa, having very good soundings on it from 15 to 26 fathoms. In 
the Discovery, we steered along the West coast of Formosa from its 5S. W. point, and 
passed between it and Lamay Island. Got no soundings off the S. W. point until 
about 4 mile off shore, had then 120 fathoms; and we got 30 and 40 fathoms on the 
mud bank when about 14 mile off Formosa, with Lamav Island bearing about W. N. W. 

We anchored in 15 fathoms, very stiff holding ground, about 3 miles off a town 
named Pong-lieu, Lamay Island bearing S. 863° W. to N. 824° W., the N. W. extreme 
of the coast, being a small black hummock N. 41° W., Southern extreme of the 
coast S. 221° E., town of Pong-lieu N. 59° E. This town is very populous, and 
governed by a Chinese mandarin, who was absent at the time: there was a respec- 
table bazar, and the inhabitants came off to us in catamarans, bringing refreshments 
for sale. We worked to the Westward from Pong-lieu, and anchored in 15 fathoms, 
about 3 miles off the coast of Formosa, and 5 or 6 from Lamay Island, with the 
black hummock N. 7:° W., brow of Western Hill N. 262° W., a town near which 
there is a river or inlet and many boats at anchor, bore N. 58° E. distant 3 or 4 
miles, Lamay Island from S. 14° W. to S. 8° E., the S. E. extreme of the coast 
S. 35° I. When working across, as we neared Lamay Island, from 33 fathoms, 
we got into very decp water, so that about 1 mile off we had 52 fathoms: a small 
reef projects a short distance off its S. E. and Eastern parts. .I’rom our last anchorage 
we stood about 4 miles to the Westward, when we got off the bank of soundings. 


_VELE RETE ROCKS, we passed about 1 mile to the Southward, and made 
them in lon. 120° 51! 50’ E. or 7° 19! 20" East of Macao, as measured going to the 


* Millet appeared to be the principal grain cultivated along the North coast of Shan-tung, and furnished 
the diet of those who caine under our observation: the hills also shewed the same barren appearance near 
the sea, as may be observed along the whole South coast of China; and there was a most marked difference 
in the dress and apparent comforts between the peop'e of the Yellow Sea and those inhzbiting the province 
of Canton, the latter having much the advantage of the former. We saw but one war boat during the tine 
we were in the Yellow Sea, by which we may infer, that about Canton and its vicinity, the greatest part 
of his Imperial Majesty’s naval force is stationed; which, with their forts, are bat poorly calculated to resist 
European forces. Many of the latter are quite destitute of cannon, and in such as have, the guns are so bad 
as to endanger those who fire them. 
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Eastward and returning again; the chronometers being very good ones, and agreeing 
close to each other. ‘These rocks consist of several small ones, a little detached 
from each other: when we passed them, had several riplings extending in a N. E. 
and S. W. direction, so high, that the breakers resembled a very dangerous 
shoal, with the water breaking furiously. .In the Discovery we were whirled round 
in these riplings, and although we felt a fresh breeze just before, we were almost 
becalmed on entering them. 


CUMBRIAN’S REEF, the situation of which, as given by Captain Tate, we examined (embers 
in the Discovery, and are certain it cannot exist to the Southward of lat. 21° 40’ N., 
as with a very strict look out from the mast head in clear weather, at three different 
times near its situation, no danger was perceived. Several times hereabout the 
spray rose rather high, but on examination, we found it proceeded from strong eddies: 
it appeared that the strong set which came from the Southward was not the effect of 
a constant current, but of a tide, for sometimes we appeared to make great progress 
in our course, and at other times were swept away very fast to the Northward ; and 
when the current to the Northward ceases, there seemed to be merely a slack water, 
instead of a stream to the Southward. 

The captain of an American ship is said lately to have seen the Cumbrian’s Reef, 
and places it in about lat. 21° 44’ N. Our chronometers made the difference of lon- 
gitude between the Vele Rete Rocks and the West end of Botel Tobago Xima 42 
miles East, which places the middle of the latter in lon. 121° 37’ 22" E. and the 
Northern Island of the Bashees in 121° 50}' E. 


BANK OF IRREGULAR SOUNDINGS, in lat. 22° 46 N. lon. 118° 35’ E. Se. Fes4 
where we had 20 fathoms water, extends to the Southward of the Pescadores: the #2" 
_ least water we had was on a ridge of coarse gravel, near to which we anchored at 
night, and our boats found no less water than 7 fathoms. When at anchor, by ob- 
servation of the Pole star, made lat. 22° 51’ N. lon. about 119° 1! E. The ridges 
of coarse sand or gravel appeared to extend in a North and South direction, with 
fine sands between them: we anchored about 13 mile off High Island of the Pesca- 
dores, in 13 fathoms sand and shells, with it bearing from S. 244° E. to S. 79° E., 

a town on the largest Island, named Pauk-foo by the natives, bore N. 35° E. distant 
about 8 miles. The Western Islands were two high black rocks distant about 5 miles, 
and bore N. 37° W. There were many rocks visible to the Eastward, and some 
shoal spots breaking between us and the town. 3 


HIGH ISLAND, in lat. 23° 14’ N. lon. 119° 26! E. is of moderate height, flat geo. ss or 
ai the top, with high rocky cliffs, and may be seen about 6 leagues in clear weather. 
It is inhabited and cultivated, and a reef extends off the western side of it about a 
mile. Whilst on the bank of soundings, we experienced tides setting round the 
compass in 24 hours. : 


BASHEE ISLANDS are well inhabited, and abound with bullocks, goats, pigs, Bese 
fowls, &c. ; also at Sabtang, Bayat, and Dalupiri refreshments may be got, and on 
their Western sides there is anchoring ground. The Révolutionnaire frigate, having 
lately twice touched at Batan, found good anchorage, and all sorts of provisions very 
cheap, the price of a bullock being from 1 to 4 dollars. 

F 
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NEW DISCOVERIES in the STRAITS OF GASPAR, S.E. Part 
of BANCA, to the Westward of SOUROUTOU, among the MO- 
LUCCA ISLANDS ;—Passage througk TORRES STRAIT, and 
N. W. CAPE OF NEW HOLLAND. 


AceteRock. ADLCESTE ROCK, upon which H.M.S. of this name struck and was wrecked, 
about 7 A. M. February 18th, 181'7, when returning from China with Lord Amherst 
and suite on board, is a small coral shoal, with about 2 fathoms water on its shoalest 
part at low tide, from which part the West side of Gaspar Island bore N. 8° E., 
North end of Pulo Leat S. 40° E., and Saddle Island,* or the small Island at the 
West part of Pulo Leat S. 5° W., distance from the nearest part of Pulo Leat between 
3 and 4 miles. This dangerous rock has close to it 17 and 18 fathoms water, which 
are the usual depths to the Northward between it and Gaspar Island, and although 
it lies in the hitherto supposed fair track of ships steering down on the East side of 
that Island for Macclesfield Strait, yet to the officers of the Alceste it appeared to be 

Cort spits ONly the outer or N. Westernmost patch of the coral spits which project far out from 

lat. the Pa and N. W. parts of Pulo Leat, having gaps of deep water between some 
of them. : 

This rages of the Alceste Rock, at the North part of Macclesfield Strait, and 
the coral spits having been found to project much further out from Pulo Leat than 
formerly supposed, together with Discovery Rock, situated nearly in the middle of 
the Strait, renders great caution indispensible here; and it is not improbable that 
other sunken rocks ‘may exist about these straits yet undiscovered. 

pirecionsto - Ships coming from the North towards Macclesfield Strait, when N. W. winds 

feasts” prevail, and strong S. E. currents, setting through between Gaspar Island and Pulo 

northward Leat, in January, February, and March, should, if they do not pass on the West 
side of Gaspar Island, borrow near its Eastern side, and after rounding it, haul in to 
the Westward for Tanjong Brekat, in order to counteract the S. E. current, and give 
a birth to the Alceste Rock: therefore do not approach the North part of Pulo Leat 
within 4 or 5 miles until the small Island at its Western extremity is bearing to the 
Eastward of South, and keep it so, in steering Southward for the narrow part of the 
Strait, formed by Discovery Rock to the West, and the small Island off Pulo Leat 
to the Eastward, the latter of which may be passed at the distance of 14 or 
2 miles. 


s.z.endop Lhe S. E. projection of the Island Banca, called Entrance Point and Rocky Point, 


Banca, isa 


separate’ Which forms the Western boundary of Macclesfield Strait, has lately been explored 
mn by Mr. Robertson, Master Attendant of Banca, and found to be an Island called 


by the Malays Pulo Lepa, separated from Banca by a small channel navigable 
for boats. 


* Called by the Malays Pulo Chellaka, z. e. Misfortune Island. The crew of the Alceste remained on Pulo 
Leat about fourteen days, (except the cutter and barge, with Lord Amherst and suite, arrived at Batavia in 3 
days after the loss of the Frigate) and were taken off from it by the Ternate, Lieutenant Davidson, sent from 


Batavia, who had much difficulty in getting into the South entrance of the Strait against strong Southerly 
currents. 
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BREAKERS to the Westward of Souroutou, were seen from the mast-head of Dotul 


the ship Aurora at 8 A. M. on the 11th November 1816, which bore S.b. W. £ W. West of 
distant about 8 miles, when the Eastern extremity of Souroutou was bearing E. b. N. 
i N., the other extreme being obscured by clouds, as the weather was squally at 


the time. | 


CORAL BANK, near Noesa Comba, was sounded upon by the ship Aurora, on Cort Bask 
the 23d November 1816, when the wind was light at S.1., and steering to the com 
S. Westward, She shoaled suddenly from 35 to 10 fathoms, and that part of the 
Bank which she passed over, appeared about 4 mile in breadth, and several casts of 
the lead were only 44 fathoms coral, with apparently less water to the Southward and 
Eastward. From 5 fathoms, the depth increased regularly to 22 fathoms, no ground ; 
Noesa Comba was obscured in a squall, when she had shoal water on the Bank, 
which her observations place in lat. 5° 26’ §. lon, 117° O! E. by chronometers, So. tite. 
measured from the East Point of Bouton. 


AURORA BANK, at the Northern part of the Gillolo Passage appears to be a 4vrmBe- 
recent discovery, of which the following description has been transmitted by Captain 
George Vint of the Ship Aurora, after her arrival in Canton River from Bengal. 

At 8 A. M. 25th December 1816, steering Eastward with a light Northerly air, 
was surprised at seeing rocks alongside; tacked, and had 8 fathoms water in stays; 
steered N. W., and deepened gradually to 45 fathoms, then 120 fathoms no ground. 

When upon the hank, had observations, which place it in lat. 0° 40’ N. lon. 129° sit 
30’ E., and the Northernmost of Catherine’s Islands was seen from the top-mast head 
bearing W.£S., distant about 15 miles. Thisbank must be of small extent, as the Wexford 

and Elphinstone were about 1, and 14 mile to the Wesward of the Aurora when she 

was upon it, and neither of the former had soundings. The least water found by the 
Aurora was 8 fathoms, but a Whaler she spoke some ca afterward, stated, that on 
some parts of this bank there is only 5 feet water, which if correct, must render the 
Gillolo Passage not so safe in squally weather as formerly supposed. 

At 6 P. M., when the Aurora had the Northernmost of Catherine’s Islands Ctheine's 
bearing N. b. W. distant 3 miles, had ground 58 fathoms, and shoaled regularly to suranss, 
26 fathoms when not more than a mile fromit. A light breeze springing up, steered 
off S. E., but soon decreasing to a calm, we were drifted toward the central small 
Island, and anchored in 20 fathoms at 9 P. M. on a bottom of sand and shells :— 
found the current or tide setting 3 miles per hour to the S. W., and afterward West 
about 1£ mile per hour.—The Northernmost of these Islands has the aspect of a— 
rabbit, the central one resembles a round sugar loaf, and the Southernmost and largest 
Island is of flat appearance. ; 


TORRES STRAIT, being now frequented by vessels bound from Port Jackson Tove: s:rait, 
to India, some of which have been wrecked in passing through it, any information 
therefore, tending to elucidate this intricate navigation may prove of utility. With 
this view, the following remarks are given, whichswere made lately by Captain B. 

sman, in his passage from Port Jackson towards Bengal. | 

We left Port Jaskson in May, and when in lat. 9° 46 S. steered West for Torres Remarks in 
Strait, and fell in with the Eastern Fields in about lon, 145° 45’ E. which were small #8‘. 


Tides. 


Supposed 

best Track 

through the 
owait. 


N. W, Cape 
ef New Hol- 
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detached reefs. Afterwards, entered the Barrier Reef in about lon. 145° E., and 
12 or 18 leagues to the Eastward of Murray’s Island, which we passed on the North 
side, then steered W. b. S. 4 S. with the view of getting more to the Southward, and 
to avoid the Coast of New Guinea ; but unfortunately, having no obervation for two 
days, although steering as above, we found ourselves on the third day in lat. 9° 21’ S. 
and the high land of New Guinea in sight from the deck. Here we made little 
progress; the Strait in this part being covered over with shoal patches, coral rocks, 
and reefs innumerable, made us endeavour to get to the Southward, but were obliged 
to remain at anchor most of the following six or seven days, on account of thick 
squally blowing weather. When the weather became moderate, we weighed and 
worked to the Southward till in lat. 10° 5’ S. and found no difficulty in this parallel, 
steering for the Prince of Wales’ Islands. 

We had been led to believe, that the tides in Torres Strait were very weak, and 
set nearly East and West; but in the middle of the Strait we experienced their 
velocity on the springs to be from 3 to 4 miles an hour, the flood which then rises 
about 6 feet, setting W. N. W. 1 N., and the ebb about E. 5. E., and their velocity is 
probably not less than 2 miles per hour in neap tides. This renders particular atten- 
tion to the tides necessary when observations are not obtained, to prevent being set 
over on the Coast of New Guinea, as we were; which, together, with bad weather, 
lengthened our passage through the Strait to 13 days. | 

The best route through appears to be, to make Murray’s Island if possible, and 
after passing on the North side of it at 3 or 4 leagues distance, 4 Islands will be 
seen, with apparently good passages between them, two of which Islands may be 
left to the Northward. After passing these, get into lat. 10° 10’ or 10° 15 S. as 
soon as possible, endeavouring to avoid getting much to the Northward of the above 
latitude, and steer a direct course for Prince of Wales’ Islands. If a ship should be 
set over to the Northward by the tides or a current, and find difficulty with a scant 
wind in getting to the Southward, she ought in such case to anchor upon the flood, 
and work to windward with the ebb tide, by which means she will get speedily to the 
Southward into the proper track. | 


NORTH WEST CAPE OF NEW HOLLAND, was approached by Captain 
Balston in the Princess Amelia, when bound by the Eastern passage to China in 
1816, which he made in lat. 21° 50}' S.; and in a run of ten days trom thence to 
Bally ‘Town, Allas’s Strait, he measured 2° 32’ West difference. of longitude, which 
allowing the latter in lon. 116° 33’ E. would place the N. W. Cape in lon. 114° 1’ E. 
or 28 miles to the West of its situation as observed by Captain Torin, and stated in 
Vol. I. of the India Directory. This is deserving of attention by ships running for 
the coast of New Holland near the N. W. Cape, in order to prevent falling in with 
it unexpectedly during the night. Captain Balston fell in with the Coast in lat. 2@° 
19’ S., where it was found to be very low, with small hummocks, and no soundings 
5 or 6 leagues off with 90 fathoms line. He, therefore, recommends, to make the 
coast in lat. 22° 8’ S. to 21° 55' S., where the land is higher, of even appearance, 
and except in a dark night, would be discerned before a ship could get into danger.* 


* A Portuguese ship from Europe bound to Macao, was wrecked on the coast to the Southward of the 
N. W. Cape, a short time before the Princess Amelia made the land there. 
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DOUBTFUL ROCKS in the SOUTH ATLANTIC and INDIAN 
OCEANS; GREAT FISH RIVER, GOLD DOWNS RIVER, 
SANDY ISLAND, CARGADOS GARAJOS, MARQUIS OF 
HUNTLEY S, and SAYA DE MALHA BANKS, and GANGES 
BANK near DIEGO GARCIA. | 


DOUBTFUL SHOAL, reported by Mr. W. Blair, who was .a passenger in the Dow! 
French ship of war La Licorne, bound trom India to Rochefort in France. July 21st, “= 
1817, at 2 P. M. when in lat. 1° 2’S. lon. 19° 3’ W. of Greenwich by chronometer, and 
19° 13’ West by lunar observations, the ship going at the rate of 7 knots, appeared 
to touch the ground with a tremulous motion about two or three minutes, as if 
grazing over a bank of soft sand, but her velocity was not sensibly impeded by the 
shock. ‘The sea appeared discoloured, but no soundings were obtained at 70 fathoms 
when the lead was hove, after bringing the ship to, then about a mile distant from 
the place she was supposed to have touched on a shoal. 

It was probably the shock of an earthquake felt in this ship, which are not unfre- 
quently experienced in different parts of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, or she 
might have grazed over a piece of submerged wreck, instead of a shoal. | 


THREE DOUBTFUL SUNKEN ROCKS, reported by Captain John Lennon, Dv", 


of the private ship Hibernia. This ship touched at Tristan d’Acunha, with the view ‘oye ei 
of filling up her water, but she was nearly driven on the rocks by a heavy swell iz “4°™ 
that suddenly rose, and rolled in upon the shore previous to a gale. 7 | 
After having steered E.b. S. 357 miles by log from Tristan d’ Acunha, with a free wind, 
on the 12th of April 1817, at £ past 11 A. M. saw Tree Sunken Rocks, one of 
which we narrowly escaped: there appeared to be about 9 feet water on that we — 
had close along side, and the Three Rocks form nearly a triangle, within the bounds 
of a cable’s tength, which we made in lat. 37° 81! S. lon. 4° 42" W. 
Captain Lennon stated to me, that he was fully convinced these were real dangers, 
as he could see variegated sea-weed upon the rock nearest to them ; but being much 
alarmed at the time, and the ship going at the rate of 7 knots, he had no opportunity 
of verifying his opinion by sounding on them. He nevertheless said, that the sea 
did not break nor change its appearance in passing over these supposed Rocks, which 
gives reason to infer, that it might probably be three large whales, or other species 
of huge monsters of the deep hitherto little known, which seem to exist in the 


Southern Ocean, as will be shewn hereafter. 


TELEMAQUE DOUBTFUL SHOAL, is said to have been seen by the Mace- Telemaque 
don Brig, J. Blakeman, commander, on the 5th of May 1816, whose statement is 5: 
as follows. : 

With a moderate breeze at S. W. steering E. S. E. at 7 A. M. saw breakers bear- 
ing East distant about 7 miles; hauled up immediately S. S. E. and sounded in 90 
fathoms. At 8 A. M. saw a very extensive patch of breakers. bearing E. b. S.t S. 
distant 1 mile, and at 82 A.M. another patch bearing KE. S. E. of small extent. At 
OF A. M. lat. 38 0 S. by account, lon. by observation of Sun and Moon, ?2° 542! 

k. in soundings- 40 fathoms, when all these patches of breakers were in one, very 
distinctly seen, the first bearing E.b. N. consisting of two breakers, the next or 
G 
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middle one very extensive, estimated about 3 miles in length, bearing from E. 1 N. to 
E. 3S. distant 5 miles, and the southernmost or small breaker E. b. S. 4S. 

It is probable that the breakers described above were not ~eal dangers, but only 
strong ripplings produced by the current, and there must be a mistake in the 
soundings of 40 fathoms at 9} A. M., as the Macedon had been steering S. S. E. 
from having 90 fathoms 24 hours before, and ought to have increased her depth; 
besides, it is cetainly very improbable that the depth should be only 40 fathoms in 
Jat. 38° S. but as the position of these breakers seen by the Macedon, corresponds 
nearly with that assigned to an apparent shoal seen by the Pallas, (described page 87 
second edition of the India Directory), a good look out ought not to be neglected 
when near this situation, in case real danger should exist. 


feshalts =WERY DOUBTFUL SHOAL, from the journal of the ship Wellington, George 

ots. Paull. Lyons, commander, bound to Ceylon. At 1 P. M. 9th Jan. 1817, in lat. 39° 53’ S. 
Jon. 71° 43’ E. a man forward gave notice that whales were in.sight, having actuall 
seen some in the morning; but on looking round, I found we were surrounded wit 
spots of discoloured water, resembling exactly the colour of coral rocks of different 
sizes, none of them larger than 60 or 70 yards in diameter, and apparently about 8 
to 10 or 12 fathoms under water, separated from each other probably about 100 to 
200 yards. ‘These shades were seen all round, with discoloured water as far as the 
eye could discern, and we sailed 7 miles distance through among them, with an 
officer on the fore top-sail yard to cun the ship between the patches, then got into 
clear water, and soon lost sight of them. 

About an hour before we saw the discoloured water, we had a sudden shift of 
wind from E. S. E. to North and S. W. and when we saw the discoloured water, it 
blew a gale, the ship going at the rate of 8 knots, which prevented me from examining 
the apparent shoal. We saw Amsterdam on the 11th, or three days afterwards. _ 

It is not probable that the patches of discoloured water were upon a shoal of 7 
miles extent; but we may rather infer, that they consisted of spawn or the exuvia 
of fish, intermixed with marine weed, which is frequently seen in this part of the 
ocean, and very alarming to strangers. 

tare Tues = FISHES of uncommon magnitude (apparently not known to naturalists) are some- 

mistaken fortimes seen in the Southern Ocean, and may be migtaken for dangers by persons_ 
unacquainted with those seas, as may be perceived by the following extract taken 
from the lop-book of the ship Hercules, bound from Englaod towards India in June 
1816. | 

At 21 P. M..the man at the mast-head said he saw a rock on the larboard bow, 
which was thought to be the Slot Van Capelle Shoal, as we were looking out for it ; 
and the weather being fine we stood towards it, intending to pass near enough to 
have a good view. About 40 minutes past 2 P. M. another was seen about 2 miles 
on the starboard bow, and we appeared to be going between them ; shortly after- 
wards, to our astonishment, there appeared one right a-head not far from us. We 
were in the act of hauling away from it, when we observed it disappear all at once, 
shewing an immense fish’s tail as it went below the surface of the sea. ‘The ship no 
doubt had disturbed it, as it lay without motion before we got close, the sea making 
a small break on the head or fore part of the body, which was about 16 feet above 
water, and about 30 feet in circumference, of a white grey colour, covered with a 
mixture of barnacle, sea-weed, &c. like a wreck that had been long in the water. 
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The length could not be determined, but think it must have been great by the 
appearance of the discoloured water over the animal. If we had not got so suddenly 
close to it, should positively have declared that we had seen the rocks above water 
about a mile distant from each other, as these animals lay without motion, part of 
them about 16 feet above water and the sea breaking upon them. 


GREAT FISH RIVER, or Rio de Infanta, situated in South Africa, to the N. Sts Fish 8 
Eastward of Cape Padron, seems never to have been carefully examined; but there tie.” ""™ 
is reason to think that vessels of small size would be able to enter it, as will appear by 
the following communication received from Captain James Callander, of the Cape of 
Good Hope.* | | 

‘Lieut. Fraser states, that whilst stationed at the Block House of the Caffers Driff, 
he had frequently, accompanied by other officers, been at the entrance of the Great 
Fish River and along its banks, shooting Hippopotami, and from the transient remarks 
made during these excursions, he is of opinion that it is navigable for vessels of 
considerable burthen, by taking the opportunity to cross over the bar at high water, 
when the sea does not break on it. The deep channel is on the east side, close to two 
large round rocks, and when fairly into the river the space is from 600 to 700 yards 
in breadth, all having the appearance of deep water; and the Channel over the 
bar in the deep part is fully 100 yards in breadth, apparently deep even at low water, 
although the sea broke all across at that time. ‘The broad space inside continues its 
breadth for 7 miles upward, and the confluence of the Cape River is about 8 miles 
up, which would be a good situation for a town or settlement, the adjacent country 
being fertile, and interspersed with wood, or forests of excellent timber. 


GOLD, or GOLD DOWNS RIVER, on the South East Coast of Africa, was cot River, 
lately approached by the ship Mary Ann, Capt. Webster, from Bengal, who was mvsabe. 
becalmed for some time off its entrance, which appeared to be navigable, with a large 


lagoon or harbour inland. . | 


SANDY ISLAND, in the Madagascar Archipelago, was seen by Capt. Hine, of Longitnde of 
the Company's ship Cabalva, on the 27th of April, 1816, and he made it 1° 16/ byC=t-Hine, 
West of the Island Agalego by chronometers, or in lon. 55° 34 E. allowing the 
Jatter to be in lon. 56° 50' E. as stated by Capt. Hine, or 10 miles more easterly 


than described in the India Directory. 

CARGADOS GARAJOS BANK, seems to be of greater extent in an East and S282 sa. 
West direction than generally supposed ; for the Acteon, Capt. Mackie, on the 16th 
March 1816, at 7 A. M. got upon it in lat. 15’ 20' S. lon. 60° 14 E. by chrono- 
meter, and had soundings 35 fathoms sand and coral. From this situation, steering 
N. E. b. E. and E. N. E. the soundings were gencrally.from 25 to 16 fathoms, 
sometimes 14 fathoms, particularly at 3 past 7 P. M. when in 14 fathoms, a strong fyusn"™ 
smell of sea-weed was experienced, as if they were passing under lee of a shoal or 
_ teef of. rocks, although no danger was perceived. At this time they were in lat. 
14° 30’ S. lon. 61° 23 E. by chronometer, and shortly afterward deepened to 40 
fathoms at 8 P. M., continuing to steer N. E. b. E. had no soundings at 9 P. M. 


* Capt. Callander obtained this information from Lieut Fraser, of the Cape regiment, who was long 
stationed at the Caffers Driff or Ford, where there is a block-house. This place is 30 miles from the sea, 
to which, and some distance beyond, the tide flows; and there is no other ford below it towards the sea. 
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The Ganges, Capt. Falconer, at noon, Feb. 22d, 1817, saw a low sandy Isle, 
bearing S. 20° W. distant about 7 miles, then in lat. 16° 12’ S. lon. 59° 49’ E. by 
observation of Sun and Moon, in soundings 20 fathoms sand and coral: from this 
situation, steered East about 28 miles till 11 P. M. and had 45 tathoms, when 
shortly afterward they got off the Bank of Cargadvus Garajos. . 

Feb. 26th, at 9 P. M. the Ganges avain got soundings of 30 fathoms white shells 
in lat.'15° O' S. lon. 60° 40’ E. by chronometer, carried up from the observation of 
Sunand Moon. From 9 P. M. continued in soundings of 20 to 30 fathoms till 8 
A. M. steering N. b. E. and at noon lost soundings in lat. 14° 14’ S. lon. 60° 43' E. 


MARQUIS OF HUNTLEY’S BANK, is a new discovery made by Capt. D. 
McLeod in the ship of this name, with the Duke of York in company, bound toward 
Bombay ; and the following account of it has been transmitted from thence by Capt. 
McLeod. | 
_ March 28th, 1818, at 7 A. M. with a light breeze at S. S. W. steering N. b. E. 
observed Rocks under the ship’s bottom, sounded in 10 fathoms. The breeze being 


‘light and the water very clear, stood on till 74 A. M. in soundings 10, 102, 11, and 


13 fathoms, then hove to, and sent out two cutters, one of them to the northward 
which gradually deepened from 13 to 40 fathoms, about 12 mile from the ship; 
afterwards no ground at 40 fathoms. The other cutter, which went to the eastward, 
deepened from 13 to 20 fathoms, then no ground at 30 fathoms about 1 mile from 
the ship. The Duke of York hove to, bearing 8S. 5. W. 4 W. about 2 miles distant, 
and showed soundings of 10, 13, and 17 fathoms. 

At 8} A. M. bore away and steered N. b. E. under easy sail, keeping a cutter 
ahead of the ship until 9} A. M. having run about 4 or 5 miles N. b. E. from 7 
A. M. when we first sounded. After 91 A. M. gat no soundings at 75 and 105 
fathoms. 7 

During the morning with a man stationed at each mast-head, no appearance of 
breakers or shoal water could be discerned, but only ridges of strong ripplings at 
short distances from each other, in one of which the boat found the water much 
agitated, and the particles striking against each other with considerable noise, but no 
ground was got at 40 fathoms: the current here was found setting strong to N. E. 
and when out of the rippling it appeared setting weakly to N. N. W. © 

While in soundings the ship was surrounded by many sharks and Rock cod, several 
of which were caught: the bottom seemed to consist of clear white coral rocks in 
ridges, between which deep chasms distinctly appeared, but from the regularity of 
the soundings it would seem that this was so in appearance only; the lead brought 
up small pieces of coral, and when in 40 fathoms small grey slime, sand and broken 
shells. 

When we hove to, upon the Bank in 13 fathoms, at half past 7 A. M. our lat. was 
9° 57'S. (deduced from a good observation at noon taken 5 hours afterwards, our 
lat. 9° 44° S.) and lon. 50° 183’ E. by a series of observations of Sun and Moon, 
taken on the 29th and 30th March, and Ist of April, measured back by chrono- 


-meters. The mean result of various lunar observations taken before and since the 


28th of March, and measured by chronometers to our position of 13 fathoms, would 

place that part of the Bank in lon. 50° 20' E. and lat. 9° 57' S. as stated above : 

and our last soundings of 40 fathoms in lat. 9° 53’ S. and in the same longitude. 
Capt. McLeod is disposed to think that there may be no danger on this Bank, 
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and that the ship probably passed over the shoalest part, by the water deepening all 
round, but that he had not the means to form a correct opinion of its extent. 


. SAYA DE MALHA BANK seems to extend farther Eastward than generally seve se ata. 
represented, by the account of Capt. Falconer, of the Ganges, who got soundings of erest extent, 
40 fathoms on it at 8 A. M. 4th March 1817, then shoaled gradually to 15 and 142 
fathoms at noon when in lat. 10° 37’ S. lon. 62° 10' E. by chronometer, having run ana step w 
9 miles E. N. E. from 8 A. M. till noon, and shortly afterward got no more soundings : 
so that the eastern edge of the Bank is steep, with rather shoal soundings in this part. 


GANGES BANK, appears to be a new discovery, upon which the ship of this Smee?" 
name sounded, March 12th, 1817. At 102 A. M. the water was discoloured, saw“ 
rocks under the bottom, and had soundings 17, 13, 13, and 11 fathoms, which con- 
tinued a few minutes steering East, and afterwards at 11 A. M. got no ground. 

The water appeared discoloured on the Bank about 14 mile in a North and South 
direction, and about 4 of .a mile from East to West: the ship crossed over nearest 
to the North end of the Bank; and when upon it in 11 fathoms water, the lat. was 
7° 26’ S. from observation at noon, lon. 70° 47’ E. by chronometer, from last lunar 
observations ; and 70° 54’ E. by chronometer measured back from the Island Diego 
Garcia, allowing this Island to be in the longitude stated by Horsburgh. | 

From having soundings on this Bank (which cannot be that sounded on_ by fantinson 
the Centurion, being more to the northward) we steered E. b. N. 26 miles till 5 P. M. 
and then got soundings of 91 and 9 fathoms on the Pitt’s Bank, the rocks plainly 
seen under the ship’s bottom. , | | 


ABD-UL-CURILA FALSE, BAHREIN and ARAD ISLANDS; 
DURABLE SHOAL, BALE OF COTION ROCK, ENGANO 
ISLAND, REEFof PULO BINTANG, LA PAIX S SHOAL, 
ROCK near JAVA, GILLOLO PASSAGE, SHOAL near the 
BOO ISLANDS, ROCK at MACASSAR ROAD, KABRUANG | 
ISLAND, FORMOSA SOUTH POINT, ENDEAVOUR ROCK 
in BASS’S STRAIT, and ISLAND near the SOUTH COAST OF 
NEW HOLLAND. | a 


ABD-UL-CURIA FALSE, or ROCKS, seen by Mr. Salt in the Marian, as stated Atd-s-cura 
in his Voyage to Abyssinia, have hitherto been thought of doubtful existence, but gyg", 
the following description of them by Capt. J. Parkin, of H. M. ship Bacchus, demon- "8°" 
strates the existence of these Rocks, or rather Rocky Island, which may without 
impropriety be distinguished by the name of Abd-ul-curia False, because it must have 
often been seen, and mistaken by navigators for the large Island of this name, situ- 
ated about 8 leagues S. b. E. from it. . | 
_ April 15th, 1817, about 2 P. M. passed in the Bacchus between the Island Abd- 
ul-curia and the Westernmost Brother called Sumtra; and in rounding the N. Ey 

end.of the former about 2 miles distance, crossed over a shoal, having from 27 to 
- 10 fathoms water on it. A strong current was then setting from the westward,. 
and the wind being Easterly, the sea broke into the gun-ports, although the weather. 
was moderate, | 


_. 


. H. | 
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After passing the N. E.end of Abd-ul-curia at 2 P. M., we steered by compass 
N. W. b. W. 23 miles, then saw high white peaked rocks, bearing N. E. £ E. distant 
6 miles, which are not placed in the charts. ‘They are perfectly white, forming in 
five Peaks, with a Black-Rock fronting the sea, when viewed in the above-mentioned 
bearing, and may be seen 7 or 8 leagues. | 


ha wih”  BAHREIN ISLAND, on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, has been visited 
tion in October 1817, by Lieutenant T. Tanner of the Company’s Bombay Cruizer, 
Psyche ; and the following directions for vessels proceeding to that Island are 
transcribed from his interesting and valuable observations.* | 
Departing from Berdistan Bank with the Hummocks of Kenn N. E., and Barn 
Hill East, steer S. b, W. £ W. by compass, which is thought to be the best course. 
Having approached the parallel of 27° N., keep a trusty person at the mast-head to 
look out for shoals or discoloured water, which from aloft can generally .be seen at a 
vonsiderable distance : here, also, the lead must be kept briskly going, for by steering 
the course mentioned above, you will get upon the Peart or Banrein Bank, in 
lat. about 26° 50' N., suddenly cshoaling from 30 and 25, to 14, 10, or probably to 8 
fathoms water on a sandy bottom. | : ae 
With a favourable wind or in the night, keep under reduced sail, to obtain true 
soundings, and be ready to anchor instantly if you get less water than was expected. 
The soundings, however, as you proceed to the southward, will be from 9 to 8 
fathoms, with overfalls occasionally from 94 to 7 fathoms. Attention to the tides 
is necessary, which run strong on the springs, particularly as you approach the Islands, 
and they set about E.S. E. and W. N. W. — paste 
With an adverse wind, work between the meridians of 50° 45’ and 51° 35’ E., 
which space may be considered the Fatr-way ; for on either side of these limits 
there are dangers, the extent and true situation of which are unknown to European 
navigators. . a <3 | 
In lat. 26° 50’ N. lon. 51° 10’ E. the Favorite sloop of war had 6 fathoms rocky 
bottom, which was thought to be on the edge of the Crescent Shoal: betwixt 
this, and the shoals to the Westward (on one of which the Durable was lost, shortly 
to be described), may be considered the Fair Channel, as mentioned above. _ In this 
Fair Channel there appears to be no danger until you approach the Islands ; and 
when in lat. 26° 30’ N. or 26° 28’ N., you will see from the deck the trees on Arap 
Tstanp, called Bluff Point, bearing to the S. Westward, and distant 3 or 4 leagues, 
in soundings from 8 to 54 fathoms. If bound to the N. W. anchorage, haul up a 
point to the Westward of Arad, but a point to the Southward of it if bound to 
the S. E. anchorage: you will then soon raise the Island of Bahrein, which is some- 
what higher than Arad, and lies more to the N. W. 


sane ARAD ISLAND extends nearly North and South, being very low, surrounded 
by the Jexira Suoaxs and other Reefs, which stretch out from it 4 or nearly 5 
miles in some places, particularly in a N. W. direction from Bluff Point ; for if this 
Point bear S. E. b. S. and a Portuguese Fort (in ruins on the Western part of Bahrein) 
S. W.25, you will be in 21 fathoms on the Western edge of Arad Reef, with the 
Rocks visible under the vessel. ‘To avoid these Reefs in proceeding to the N. W. 


* Communicated to me by Lieut. James Robinson of the Company’s Bombay Marine, an officer who 
by perseverance, with very little assistance, and in a gun-boat only, has completed a laborious and correc’ 
survey of the greatest part of the coasts of Banca. 
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anchorage, haul to the Westward towards the West Point of Bahrein, till Portuguese: 
Fort bears S. S. W.5 W. or S.S. W., which seems to be a good leading mark to avoid 
the dangers on either side. 3 

When Portuguese Fort hears from S. S. W. to S. W.b.S., and Bluff Point from 
East to E. b. S., there are overfalls from 8 to 33 and 33 fathoms, then 5 and 4 fathoms, 
afterward shoaling gradually to 3£ and 3} fathoms at the N. W. anchorage, which is ¥..\’,,,.. 
convenient and safe for a short stay in the fine weather season, and sheltered by the 
Island: from South and Easterly winds. But in the winter months, or during the 
season of hard N. Westers, it is both unsafe and inconvenient, being exposed to the 
wind and sea in that direction, without any means of communication with the town. 
When at anchor here in 3Z fathoms sand, Portuguese Fort bore by compass S. W.LW., 
Bluff Point E. b. N4N., Gussaur Sawhee EZ N., and the Water Castle E s E, 
distant 2 or 24 miles off Bahrein, lat. 26° 153/ N. lon. 50° 40’ E. variation 5° 40/ W. &* *"* 

The S. E. anchorage on the opposite side of the Islands between the Debil and SFsrn. 
Jellia Shoals is situated in lat. 26° 11’ N. or 26° 12 N., and being sheltered from all 
winds and sea by the surrounding reefs, should always be preferred by a Ship intending. 
to remain longer than three days: but it is more difficult of access than the 
former anchorage, and the Channel leading towards it between the Reefs is so in- 
tricate, that a stranger ought not toenter it without a Pilot, unless in a case of great 
emergency when one cannot be procured ; and this will seldom happen, for on making 
the usual signal with a gun at the edge of the Reef, a person will come off to conduct 
you into the port, or the men in the Pearl Boats will come alongside, and offer their 
services for a few rupees. | . | 

The Island of Bahrein seems very fertile, well cultivated, covered with plantations 
of date trees, &c; and its Northern shore extends nearly in an East and West 
direction, The chief Town Manama, situated on the N. E. extremity, is large and Towa.” 
populous ; the buildings are comparatively well constructed, and the place altogether 
appears more respectable than any other town in the Persian Gulf. The Bazar is 
well supplied with fine cattle, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, and also with grain ; 
and a very considerable trade appears to be carried on with this port,* particularly 
by those tribes who inhabit the whole extent of the Arabian Coast from Ras-ul-khima 
to Grain. Although plenty of cattle and fine large sheep were for sale, yet the | 
prices demanded for them were higher than at any other port in the Gulf; and_rice 
being an article of importation, was consequently both scarce and dear. | 

There are numerous springs of excellent water in the interior of Bahrein, but 
at too great a distance from Manama for a ship to be readily supplied. The only 
water used on Arad, as well as that for supplying vessels, is brought up in skins by 
the Divers from the bottom of the sea at the depth of 3 fathoms, where there is 
a fine spring of good fresh water, with the top of a jar fitted to the mouth of it, 
through which the water gushes. From this mode of procuring water, it is reasonable 
to suppose that it can seldom be procured quite fresh, and asa small supply of this 


* Lieut. Tanner farther observes, that they possess many vessels of various kinds, so constructed as to 
’ answer for war or traffic; he saw 38 vessels of large size, viz. Bugalars, Dows, and Trankeys, exclusive 
of numerous small craft and Diving Boats employed in the Pearl Fishery. The mast of one of the 
Bugalars measured 94 feet in length and 8 feet in circumference, and her yard measured in length 141 
feet 6 inches. There were also at this time several large boats building, and many absent at sea. 

The people of Bahrein are hostile to the Imaum of Muscat, and friendly to the Jowassmee tribes 
about Ras-ul-khima, and were suspected, similarly with these tribes, to be disposed to acts of piracy when 
phe of success. Nevertheless, they treated Lieut. Tanner with every mark of attention, and witl. 
hospitality. 
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brackish water is expensive, vessels bound to Bahrein should provide against the 
necessity of watering there. 

ard tend The Island of Arad is nearly separated into two parts by a sandy isthmus, which 

"is almost overflowed by the sea at high spring tides. The Northern part of this Is- 
land is usually called Sommauee, and the Southern division’ Manarac, on which the 

town is situated. This town is not near so extensive or populous as Manama, but is 
environed by a wall for matchlock defence; and a communication is constantly kept 
up between the two places by means of ferry boats. 

Near the Isthmus that connects these two divisions of Arad, there is a village called 
Psetine, and fronting it about one mile to the Westward, upon the MippLte Grounp 
Suoat, stands a small flat Islet called by the natives Gussaur Sawuee, having on it a 
kind of low tomb, not very conspicuous. | 

When at the N. W. anchorage with the bearings already mentioned, in sounding 
from the vessel in S. 8. E. direction towards the town of Manama where the country 
boats lay, carried 32 and 3 fathoms water above a mile within the vessel, then shoaled 
to 2 fathoms sand, on the Western verge of BREAKWATER SHOAL, which stretches in an 
easterly direction parallel with the rocky bank that extends along the Bahfein shore, 

tener Har/ and connected with it at the inner harbour, leaving a channel between reefs full 3 of a 

bourr mile in length E. S. E. and W. N. W., and rather less than 4 a mile in breadth, with 
_soundings of 3 to 2% fathoms mud, shoaling as you proceed farther in, toward the 
inner anchorage, where the bottom is again sandy. ‘This is situated in front of the 
Sheik’s House at Manama, where the boats lie conveniently in 1 to 24 fathoms at the 
bottom of the bight or channel, about 300 yards from the rocky banks on either side, 
and about 4 of a mile from the shore, partly sheltered from the N. Westers by the S. W. 
projection of Breakwater shoal. This anchorage has also a convenient Hard, pro- 
tected from the surf by a dam on each side, between which they haul up their largest 

_ boats for security orrepair, 

anchorsge. When in @ fathoms sandy bottom, Portuguese Fort bore W. b. S.1 8. Gussar Sawhee 
N. b. E., 4-E., Water Castle E. b. N.£ N., and the Sheik’s House 8S. E. b. S. distance 
1 a mile. 

Ses det * ‘The distance across the ferry between the two islands is rather more than a mile, 

nel. or Fish and in it (nearest to the Maharag) there is a narrow channel betwixt the rocks, which 
undulates between the reefs to the N. W., affording a passage with 3 to 11 fathoms 
water, towards the S. E. anchorage. This is occasionally used in fine weather by the 
country boats drawing 6 and 8 feet water, but the tide is so rapid in this intricate 
channel formed between the reefs, as to render it hazardous even for a small vessel. 


pastieshost DURABLE SHOAL, situated in the Gulf of Persia, near the Arabian coast, is a 

vcs. new discovery, upon which the ship Durable of Bombay, Capt. R. Guthrie, was 
wrecked, on the night of the 21st of August 1817, proceeding from Busheer towards 
Bahrein, under convoy of the Company’s cruiser, Ariel, which vessel narrowly es- 
caped the danger. 

he Durable’s Journal describes the Shoal to extend E. S. E. and W. N. W. 8 or 9 

miles, from 2 to 24 miles in breadth, very steep-to, consisting of hard pointed rocks, 
and patches of sand in various parts, with depths from J to 2 and 3 fathoms, observed 
lat. 26° 59' N. long. 50° 26’ E. by chronometer. 

Gen. site. Lieut. Arthur, commanding the Ariel, describes the Shoal to extend W. N. W.. and 

| E. S. E. about ten or twelve miles in a narrow spit, the broadest part of the centre 
where the Durable was lost, being 24 or 3 miles, which part he made in lat. 26° 55’ 
N. and 254 miles West of Busheer town, by good chronometers. 
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‘ ‘There is great reason to suppose (this officer observes), that all to the Northward of 
Bahrein is full of shoals, and a vessel bound to that Island should keep in the meridian 
of Busheer till in lat. 26° 35° N. then the lead should be kept going quickly. 


BALE OF COTTON .ROCK, of doubtful existence, has been searched for in Bale af Cot- 
vain by Captain Walker, of the Company’s cruizer Teignmouth, under the orders of thovstt + | 
the Bengal government. He was from the 24th of May to the 9th of June 1817, existence. 

_ searching for the Rock between Lon. 86° E. and 90° 30’ E. in the latitudes generally 
erg sos to it, and is perfectly satisfied that no-such rock can exist in those parallels 
of latitude. : | 


-ENGANO ISLAND was lately visited by Capt. John Napier, in the ship Good tunaorsa- 
Hope, having been sent from Fort Marlborough, in search of the survivors of the’ 
crew of the ship Union, Captain Barker, who were retained in captivity by the in- 
habitants of that Island, after the ship was wrecked there. Capt. Napier made a 
sketch of the island, which was engraved at Calcutta in 1817, accompanied by the 
following remarks and observations, which may prove useful to navigators. 3 

The North Point of Engano is in lat. 5° 15'S. lon. 102° 25’ E. and the Northern oeo. site 9 
coast is bold, having no soundings from 3 to 5 miles off, the beach consists mostly Pe. 
ef sand, but in some places the shore is rocky. , | 
' From the North Point the coast extends E. b. S. 3S. 15 miles to a point, in lat. 

5? 20’ S. lon. 102° 39’ E. and from this another point bears S. S. E. 24 miles. South 

8 miles of the latter lies North Island, covered with trees, and excepting a small 
opening on the West. side, it is surrounded by a coral Reef of considerable extent, 
partly dry at low water, but having deep water close to it all round. South Island, . 
distant 3 miles S. b. W. from North Island, is also covered with trees, and surrounded Contiguous 
by a Reef, excepting the Western side, which has a sandy beach bold to approach. '“"* 
Middle Island is very conspicuous from the sea,’ having a high sandy beach, with a 

tuft of trees on the centre. A Reef extends from this island tothe S. S. E. and East- 
ward, but it is bolder to approach on the North and West sides. Sandy Island, 
bearing N. N. W. a small 3 mile from Middle Island is not: more than 6 feet above 

the surface of the sea, and a Reef projects from it both to the East and Westward; but — 
eon the North side it fs bold, with 8 fathoms close to the beach. 

The Reef of the main Island projects far out toward Sandy Island, rendering the 
passage narrow, though perfectly safe, the reefs being steep-to on both sides, with 10 
and 11 fathoms water in the channel. The passage between Sandy and Middle passages 1. 
Islands is still narrower, with 11 fathoms water, and equally safe. The passage be-""'"". 
tween Middle and South Island has 16 and 17 fathoms water, and is also safe, by 
keeping near to South Island until it bear to the N. Eastward. | 

Between South Island and the low S. E. point of the main Island there is no 
passage even for a boat. ‘The passage between North Island and the main should not 
be attempted, as the reef extends far out from the coast, rendering the passage very 
narrow. - 

- Outside of Mippie and Sanpy Islands, there is shelter from the prevailing winds 
in either monsoon, in 12 to 14 fathoms sand, good anchorage, and plenty of wood may Anchorage. 
be got from either of the outer Islands ; but as water can only be procured in the Inner. 
Bay to the Northward of the village, a ship requiring a supply should anchor there, 
to protect her boats and people, the natives being very treacherous. You may anchor 
in 4, 5, or 6 fathoms sand and mud, within little more. than a mile of the creek, 
‘ : I . 
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keeping nearest the South shore, which has in most places a sandy beach, and bold to 
gl ear the trees growing quite into the water in some parts. _ 
Ge. siteor Lhe S. E. Point of Engano in lat. 5° 302’ S. lon. 102° 884’ E. is low and sandy, 
Ragano.” covered partly by a range of Palmira trees. [he reef projects from this point 2 miles 
to the S. E. and Eastward, and joins that from South Island, having very high 
breakers. | 
south Punt. ~The South Point, in lat. 5° 30’ 50’ S. lon. 102° 293’ E. distant 9 miles West, 
alittle Southerly from the S. E. point, projects out in an acute angle, having about 
a mile distant to the S. Eastward a Pyramid or Black Rock about § feet above water. 
Between these points the coast forms a concavity, fronted by the coral reef, at from | 
1 to 13 mile distant, upon which the sea breaks high in many places. In ranging along 
this part of the coast at 4 miles distance no danger could be seen from the mast-head, 
excepting the reef, which is steep-to; and it was here, about three miles to the East- 
ward of the South Point, the Union was said to have been lost. . 
and West The West Point in lat. 5° 21’ S. lon. 102° 194’ E. by chronometer from Rat Island, 
| allowing the latter to be in lon. 102° 262’ E. bears from the South point N. W.. 
distance 14 miles, but the coast between them forms a concavity, having a small 
island near it in lat. 5° 26 S. lon. 102° 26’ E. surrounded by a coral reef to seaward, 
projecting above 4 a mile, with high breakers. Here we remained four days, and 
anchored several times in 25 fathoms coral and sand, in coasting along this part, 
where the greater part of the Union’s crew were procured; which is higher, seems 
better cultivated, with more inhabitants than any other part of the coast. The coral 
reef, that fortifies this coast, must be very dangerous to approach in strong S. W. 
winds. 
_ From the West Point, the North Point of the Island bears N. E. a little Easterly 
distant 8 miles, the coast between them forming two intermediate points, from which 
the reef projects above a mile, with soundings from 33 to @5 fathoms near it; and 
Soundings of 85 to 15 fathoms are obtained on most parts of the Southern coast at the 
distance of 4 to 13 or 2 miles from the reef. — 


nt ue AN EXTENSIVE REEF projects out from the N. E. extremity of the Island 
Bnuung- Bintang, which ought not to be approached by ships passing in the night through the 
South Channel, between that Island and Pedro Branco, at the entrance of the Strait 


of Sincapour. 3 : 


1a rex's, or LA PAIX’S SHOAL, situated between the Great and Little Catwick, hitherto 
sia. Little known, was seen by the ship Charlotte on the 22d October 1817, in her passage 
from China towards Bombay, and the following extract is given from her Journal. 

In proceeding through the Channel between Pulo Ceicer de Mer and Pulo Sapata, 
when the former bore N. W. 3 W. and the latter S. b. W., we were horsed by a strong 
Southerly current toward the Little Catwick, and the wind being light, were obliged 
to get out the boats to assist in towing clear of it. Soon afterward the Breakers on 
La Paix’s Shoal were discovered, and at first taken for a rippling, but on approaching 
near, the danger became conspicuous: every exertion again was necessary, in order 
to clear it, by towing, which was effected at the distance of 3 or 1 mile, with the 
help of a light increasing breeze. Pulo Sapata then bore S. 50° E., Great Catwick 
S. 68° W., Little Catwick just clear of the West end of Sapata, and the high Break- 
ers on the Shoal 8.48° E., distant about 1 mile, apparently extending about 3 of a 
mile, from N.N. E. to S. W., and it was probably about a foot under the surface of 
the sea.. The shoal appeared to be situated. about half way between Pulo Sapata and 
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the Great Catwick, as nearly in mid-channel as possible ; but the sea broke too high 
to admit 4n examination of it with a boat. | 


A ROCK or SHOAL is stated to exist on the North coast of Java (farther out Rock new 
than the Woerden Castle Rock), upon which the private ship Princess Charlotte coasof sara, 


lately grounded, and received considerable injury.* When aground in 24 fathoms, 
found in sounding around the ship only 19 and 20 feet water, at the distance of 40 
or 50 yards, then it deepened suddenly. Pamanoekan Point bore from the Shoal 
S. b. W. 4 W., distant about 14 miles. After lightening the vessel, she floated off, 
and steered S.b. W. 3 miles, then anchored in 19 fathoms, Pamanoekan Point bear- 
ing S. 8. W., and the Woerden Castle Rock seen plainly from the deck, bearing 
S.S. W., distant 14 or 2 miles. 


GILLOLO PASSAGE is now much frequented by ships from America, which Gtlolo Pas 


proceed toward China by the Eastern route, as they prefer it to the passage through 
Dampier’s Strait. 

Captain G. Welstead, of the Company’s ship General Harris, bound from Bombay 
to China, on the 13th January 1818, entered the Gillolo Passage by the Western 
Channel, formed between Pulo Gasses and Lookisong, which appeared about 3 or 
31 leagues wide, and very safe, with no soundings from 50 to 70 fathoms. The 
Island Lookisong was approached close at the South part, and it was observed to lie 
very near to the East end of Oby Major, and there seemed to be no passage between 
them for ships. | 

After passing through Gasses Strait, in steering Northward for the Gillolo Passage, 


South point of Gillolo, particularly if they borrow near the Dammer Islands, on 
account of Westerly winds. ‘This Ridge extends E.N.E. and W.S. W. about 2 
miles, the Eastern part being about the height of a small ship’s hull above water, 
from thence extending in a low ridge about 2 miles W. 8S. W., with a continuation of 
Breakers some distance farther toward the Dammer Islands ;- and the highest or outer 
part of the Ridge lies about 6 miles E. N. E. from the Southernmost of these Islands, 
and 7} or 8 leagues N. N. E. from the N. E. extremity of Lookisong. 

This Ridge of Rocks is situated in lat. 1° 8/4 S. lon. 128° 20’ I. by good obser- 
vations and the mean of 3 chronometers, which not being hitherto described nor 
placed in the charts, Captain Welstead, in & manuscript chart of his Track through 
the Fitt’s and Gillolo Passages, has delineated it by the name of Horsburgh’s Rocks, 
but the local name of Eastern Ripce of Puro DamMer would probably be more 
appropriate to distinguish this danger.t Ships passing here in the night should keep 


-a long ridge of Rocks was discovered, much in the way of ships steering toward the Ridgaof dane 


erous Rocks. 


well tu the Eastward, giving a wide birth to the Dammer Islands, as there are no’ 


Soundings to denote the proximity of the foregoing danger. 


A SHOAL very little known to navigators (probably the GROSVENOR’S sh, ner 


SHOAL) has been experienced to lie near the Boo Islands, on which the Lord Cas- '***- 


* Which rendered it necessary to put her into dock, at Calcutta; from whence this account was trans- 
mitted to me by Captain D. Inverarity, Secretary to the Marine Board. 

+ Ina M.S. chart of the Track of the French ships Resolution and La Subtile, among the Molucca 
Islands, and between the North coast of Oby Major and the Dammer Islands in 1786, 1 find the above- 
mentioned danger was seen by them, and marked on that chart. 


—~ 
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tlereagh of Bombay struck, and the following account was transmitted by Captain 
Durant of that ship. | | 

January 9th 1817, at 11 P. M. saw the Boo Islands bearing N. E., steered between 
East and E. N.E., kept the lead going, but got no soundings. At3 A. M. the ship 
struck on a Coral Shoal, got out the long boat and cutter, carried out the stream 
anchor and dropped it in 9 fathoms water about half a cable’s length from the ship, 
and hove her off, then deepened immediately from 32 to 9, and 16 fathoms, next 
cast no ground. When upon the shoal, found the current setting directly toward the 
Boo Islands 4 knots per hour; had no time to take correct bearings, but it bears from 
the East end of the Boo Islands between S. 2 W. and 8.4E., as the East end of 
those Islands bore nearly North when we struck. At daylight Pulo Popa bore 
E. b. S. and the Boo Islands N. W., distant 4 or 5 miles. —— 


Rock nar A ROCK in the Channel leading to Macassar Road was explored on the 8th of 
Road. = July 1813, and when upon it in 6 feet water, the house on Lyly and Rajah Bony’s 
House were in one with Gon River bearing S. E. and two White Pillars E.N. E. By 
keeping Lyly open of Rajah Bony’s House, on either side, you will pass clear of this 
danger, which was found to extend North and South about 3 ships’ lengths, and 
about a cable’s length N.W.b. W. and S.E. b. E., with 21 and 8 fathoms water, at 


4a cable’s length distance from it. 


tencitute of  KABRUANG, one of the Tulour Islands, was seen by Captain Balston, of the 
Princess Amelia in 1816, who made it in lon. 127° 11/E. by chronometer, measured 
from Lombock Peak, allowing the latter to be in lon. 116° 26’ E., as stated in the 
India Directory, which places Kabruang considerably to the Eastward of the situation 
assigned to it in that work. | | a 


rect of For. FORMOSA SOUTH POINT is thought to have a Reef projecting from it, for 

Fou. Captain Maxwell, in H. M. late ship Alceste, passed between Botel Tobago Xima 
and Formosa, and saw very high Breakers, which he thought were upon a Reef of 
Sunken Rocks, projecting a considerable distance from the low Southern point of 
Formosa; the noise of the Breakers was distinctly heard at the distance of 4 miles. 


Frdeavour ENDEAVOUR ROCK, ‘has been lately (1817) discovered in Bass’s Strait, by 
syrai a ew Captain Hammant, of the brig Endeavour, who states it to be in lat. 89° 38’ S. lon. 
' 147° 85' I, and he gives the following description : when the South ehd of Kent’s 
Group bore W.b. N., Craggy Island S. 8S. E, thé Islet called sometimes 
Wricht’s Rock S. W. b.8., discovered a Reef with two small Rocks on it, visible at 

the rebound of the sea (being then low water), bearing S. 2 W.; this danger lies.in 

a line between Cragey Island and Wright’s Rock, about + of the distance from the 

latter, and. is directly in the track recommended by some navigators for passing 


through the Strait. 


Ielenearkane AL SMALL ISLAND, off the South Coast of New Holland, was discovered by 
s. cont New Captain Hammant of the Endeavour, on the 6th July 1817, at 7 A.M., which he 
nee ie made in lat. 36° 27’ S. lon. 127° 2/ E., and it appeared to be about 30 feet in height 
and 400 yards in circuit, with Breakers bearing from it S. W. 8 miles, another Breaker 
N.W.b. N. 6 miles, and a third Breaker bearing from it N.E.b. E. about 1 mile. At 


10 A. MM. saw Kanguroo Island, distant about 7 leagues. 
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ISLANDS and SHOALS near the NORTH-WEST COAST of NEW 
HOLLAND, MINERV A’S SHOAL, ALERT’S REEF, and MID- 
DAY REEF, lately discovered to the Eastward of NEW SOUTH 
WALES. GADD’S ROCK, ORMSBEE’S SHOAL, and CANTON 
PACKET?’S SHOAL, discovered in the GILLOLO PASSAGE. B.A- 
LAMBANGAN ISLAND, SOOLOO ISLANDS, SOURABAYA 
ON JAVA, and CALOOMBYAN HARBOUR in the STRAIT of 
SUNDA. ISLANDS ST. PIERRE and ST. LAWRENCE. 


NORTHWEST COAST OF NEW HOLLAND appears to be fronted in some 33" v2 
parts by low barren Islands and dangerous Reefs, situated at a great distance from the Oi.tcrxew 
land, as will be perceived by the following statement transmitted to me from Soura- *""* 
baya, by Capt. Piddington, who was first officer of the Spanish Brig St. Antonio, from 
Manilla, bound to Port Jackson. | 

Jan. 4th 1818, left the Strait of Allass, and had a strong Monsoon from S. W. and 
W.S. W. varying to N. W. with a high sea till the 14th, when we got into discoloured 
water, and had 29 fathoms coral, sand, and shells, and soon after saw from the main- 
top, land bearing West to W.b.S. £58. distant 17 or 18 miles, which proved to be the 
Rosemary Islands. With Westerly winds we stood towards them, and had soundings 
from 20 in midchannel to 14 fathoms near the Islands, in passing through a safe | 
channel, formed between the North ends of these Islands and CLARK’S REEF,* cst #:<-. 
which bears about N.W. from the North extreme of the Eastern Rosemary Island, 
distant about 9 miles: this Reef is about 2 miles in length, with Breakers on it, 


a the sea was smooth when we passed, and seemed to be deep till close to the 
eef. | 


ROSEMARY ISLANDS appear to consist of two principal low sandy Islands, Rescm 
having several gentle risings on them, the highest part of which is the N. E. 
extremity of the Eastern Island, and this Island extends about 10 miles in a N.N.E. 
and 8.8. W. direction. The Western Island extends about 12 miles nearly N. E. b. N. 
and 8S. W.b.S., and they appear to be separated 8 or 9 miles at the nearest parts, but 
a Reef projects nearly 3 miles from the North end of the Eastern Island, and from 
thence extends to the North end of the Western Island, admitting of no safe passage 
between them, as shoal water extended as far as the eye could reach in the opening 
between the Islands. 

To the Southward of the two principal Islands lie two small Islets of black aspects 
resembling Quoins, with a small black Table Island outside of them. ‘The Islands 
seemed very sterile, being formed of variegated sand-hills, and they are probably 
destitute of fresh water. ‘The tides are strong, and appear to rise about 20 feet per- 
pendicular on the springs. 

By Noon observation, I made Clark’s Reef in lat. 20° 17’ S.; N. E. point of the %o. sue. 
Kastern Rosemary Island in lat. 20° 26'S.; North extreme of Western Rosemary 
Island in lat. 20° 35’ S. by meridian altitude of the moon, and the body of this Island 


* Mentioned in India Directory, Vol. I, p. 101. 
K 


Piddington’s 
Islands. 
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I made in lon. 115° 30’ E. by four observations of sun and moon, and in 115° 50’ E.* 
by Chronometer, or 43 miles West of Bally Town in Allass Strait. The Eastern 
Island is 10 miles East of the meridian of the Western one. 


PIDDINGTON’S ISLANDS were discovered in the Brig St. Antonio, Jan. 15th, 
1818, at day-light, being then unexpectedly within 2 miles of a long low sandy Island, 
bearing S.E.3S., and in 10 fathoms sandy bottom, after having no ground 50 fathoms 
previously at 3 A. M. | 

The Westernmost or largest Island appeared to extend about 3 or 4 leagues nearly 
N. W. and S. E., separated by a gap in the middle into two Islands, except the con- 
tinuation of a Reef: a Reef also projects about a mile from its North point, which is 
the highest part, forming a bluff of about 50 or 60 feet above low-water mark. Here 
Capt. Piddington landed near the Reef on a steep sandy beach, having 5 fathoms 
water about a cable’s length off, and 7 or 8 fathoms about 1 mile off shore. Round 
the north point of the Island, on its Western side, the water seemed deeper, probably 
about 20 fathoms within I mile of the shore. A few straggling bushes and tufts of 
sand grass, parched for want of moisture, were the only vegetation on the Island, nor 
was there any appearance of fresh water, the soil being sandy and sterile. 

There are twa other Islands exclusive of the foregoing, one of them bearing about 
Fast nearly 4 leagues from the North part of the principal Island, and the other nearly 
East from its Southern extremity; but these two Islands are mere sand-banks of 
tabular form, considerably elevated above the sea, and they altogether extend semi- 
circular, with the chief opening to the Northward, and regular soundings from 13 to 
7 fathoms inside, where the brig had to work out against a N. W. wind. By marks 
on the shore, the perpendicular rise of the tide appeared to be 20 feet on ordinary 
springs, and at times much more. The vessel was carried speedily away from the 
Islands by a change of tide after 6 P. M. 16th Jan., but the opposite tide drifted her 
back in sight of the bluff point of the Westernmost on the following morning. No 
other land, or any part of the Coast of New Holland, could be discerned from these 
Islands, nor from the vicinity of Rosemary Islands; both of which are very dangerous 
to approach in the night, and lie much in the track of ships steering from the N. W. 
Cape to the Northward. By observation at Noon, when the N. W. extreme, or Bluff 
Point of the Westernmost Piddington’s Island bore W. N. W. distant 3 miles, made 
that point in lat. 21° 86'S. and lon. 114° 56’ E. by Chronometer, or 1° 37’ West of 
Bally Town in the Strait of Allass, and 54 miles West from the body of the Western 
Rosemary Island. 3 


GREYHOUND’S SHOAL is another danger discovered by the Brig Greyhound, 
bound from Calcutta to Batavia and Port Jackson ; and the following description of it, 
taken from that Vessel’s Journal, has been transmitted to me by Capt. Piddington. 

Jan. 15th 1818, at Noon, while observing, saw Breakers bearing from S. E. 4 E. to 
E. b. 8. 2S. distant about 6 miles, and extending about N.E. and 8S. W.; an opening 
was perceived in the middle of the Shoal, no part of which appeared above water, 
but the Breakers were high. Our Noon observation made the body of the Shoal in 
lat. 19° 58'S. lon. 114° 401' E. by lunar distances. 


* It appears uncertain whether the longitude by lunar observation or by Chronometer is nearest the 
truth, as the Chronometer was found very incorrect afterward in passing through Bass’ Strait. 
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MINERVA’S SHOAL, discovered by Capt. Bell, in the ship of this name, in his Miser: 
passage from Port Jackson towards India, of which he has given the following car 
description. 

July 8th 1818, at midnight, sounded in 33 fathoms coral, hauled up to the Eastward, 

and had from 38 to 80 fathoms sand and coral in a run of 5 miles, then tacked to the 
S. W. and steered 8 miles in this direction, the depth gradually increasing to 36 tathoms. 
At daylight steered N.b. E. with the lead kept going, and had from 30 to 35 fathoms. 
coral and sandy bottom: at 114 A. M. had no ground at 40 fathoms, but immediately 
afterwards found ourselves on a bed of coral, with soundings of 10 to 15 fathoms, and. 
the rocks quite visible. Hauled on a wind to the S. W., shoaled to 9 and 8 fathoms,. 
and the water appearing shoaler in that direction, wore at 114 A. M., steered to the 
Eastward, and deepened quickly to 80 and 40 fathoms. 

When we first got soundings, our lat. was 21° 22'S. lon. 159° 10’ E. by 4 good. 
Chronometers, in a run of 8 days from Port Jackson: at noon our lat. 20° 50'S. lon.. 
159° 223’ E. When upon the shoalest part, our situation was directly between the 
Shoals of Booby and Bellona as maiked in Capt. Flinder’s Chart. 


ALERT’S REEF, discovered by Capt. Brodie to the Eastward of New Southi-slskeet. 
Wales, in his passage from Port Jackson to Calcutta, in the Alert, belonging to the 
latter place, is described by him as follows. 
October 4th 1817, at 9£ A. M. saw Breakers about 7 miles distant, extending ina 
N. E. and S. W. direction. At 10 saw two small Sand Islets bearing from N. N. W. to 
N. W. hauled up N. E. to avoid the danger. At Noon the Islets bore W. ZS. distant. 
about 12 miles, which made them by Noon observation in lat. 17° 2’ S. lon. 151° 49’E. :. 
the Reefs were visible from the topsail yard as far as the horizon to the S..W. ward ;. 
and we ran afterward 18 miles to the Northward and Eastward before we cleared them.. 


MID-DAY REEF, situated to the Eastward of New South Wales, is described ag nicdey Reet: - 
follows by Capt. R. Carns, in a letter, dated Calcutta, 1st Jan. 1819, after his return. 
in the ship Neptune from Port Jackson. 

June 20th 1818, took a departure from Sandy Cape, and steered to keep midway. 
between the Great Barrier and Wreck Reefs. On the following day at noon, saw: 
Breakers a-head stretching to the Eastward as far as could be seen from the masthead, 
and about 5 miles to the Westward ; wore immediately and bore away for the Western 
extremity, which we passed within 2 miles. ‘This part, measured by good Chrono-. 
meters, bears from Sandy Cape N. 21° E. distant 176 miles, or in lat. 21° 58'S, lon.. 
154° 20'E. I called it Mid-day Reef, thinking it to be a new discovery, as the Western: 
end of Wreck Reef’ is placed in lon. 155° 7' E., they cannot be one and the same. 

When passing the Western extremity of the Reef, it appeared to extend East as far 
as could be discerned from the masthead, consisting of Sand Banks and Rocks, some 
just visible above water, others elevated from 5 to 20 feet. There seemed to be 
several passages between the Sand Banks, but we thought it would be too great.a risk. 
to attempt any of them, as the wind blew strong. 

I can depend upon the accuracy of our observations in settling the position of this: 
Reef, and think it renders the navigation critical between the Barrier and Wreck. 


Reefs. 


GADD’S ROCK, or CUMBRIAN’S REEF, has been correctly ascertained and Gadd's Rock 
examined on the 9th of June 1817, by Lieut. D. Ross, Marine Surveyor to the East. — 


Ormshbee’s 
Shoal. 


Canton Pac- 
het shoal. 
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India Company, and found to be small, and very dangerous. He states it to be 
about 100 yards long, and the boat had 2 fathoms water about the middle of the 
rock, which is situated in lat. 21° 43’ N.,* and when on with the highest part of 
Little Botel Tobago Xima it bore N. 2° W. by compass. 

Lieut. Ross again passed over the position assigned to this Reef by the Cumbrian, 
and saw no appearance of danger: he therefore thinks it mnst have been Gadd’s 
Rock which was seen by that ship, and placed 8 miles too far to the Southward. 


ORMSBEE’S SHOAL appears to be a new discovery mace by the American me 
Asia, Capt. J. H. Ormsbee, and the following account is transcribed from her Journal, 

August 6th 1818, at noon, by correct observation, was in lat. O° 48’ N. Jon. 130° 8! 
E. by Chronometer. August 7th at 14 P. M. lon. 130° 12’ E. by observation sun and 
moon, steering southerly with moderate breezes at S.W.b.W. to W.S.W., was 
alarmed at 24 P. M. by the bottom being seen along side ; immediately tacked and had 
15 fathoms coral, then stood North and N. b. W. in soundings of 15 to 20 fathoms 
coral till 4 P. M. at which time had 16 fathoms, next cast no ground 150 fathoms, 
Nameless Island (of Laurie and Whittle’s Chart) bearing S. b. E. 2 E.; Wyag, an Island 
full of hummocks, S. 4 E.; and Pulo Syang, apparently a low flat Island, seen from the 
mizen-top. . 

We could not determine whether or not there is any danger on this bank, the least 
depth we had being 15 fathoms; but at a small distance from the ship the water 
appeared shoaler, although no Breakers were visible, the sea being smooth. The 
current set to the Northward about 1 mile per hour, by allowing for which, the North 
edge of the Shoal will be in lat. 0° 46’ N.; and that part where we first had soundings 
in lat. 0° 42’ N. lon. 190° 4’ E. by Chronometer, and 130° 2' E. by observation of sun 
and moon. 


CANTON PACKET SHOAL appears to be a new discovery, made by Capt. King, 
in the American ship Canton Packet, bound from China homeward by the Eastern 
Passage, and his description of it is as follows.t | 

July 25th 1818, at 65 A.M. saw the N. E. point of Gillolo, bearing N. W.b. W. 2 W. 
lat. observed at noon 1° 1/N. lon. 129° O' E. 

July 26th, at 6 P. M., saw Catherine’s Islands bearing S. E.b.S. distant 3 or 4 
leagues; the wind being far to the Eastward, we stood to the Westward of these 
Islands. At4 A. M. tacked to the N.E. and at daylight the East point of Gillolo 
bore S.b. W., the Shanpee Islands S.W. 9 or 10 miles, and Catherine’s Islands 
N.E.b. E. At 8§ A.M. discovered Breakers on our lee quarter, with discoloured 
water 4 or 4 mile to the Eastward ; tacked to the Southward, but finding we could not 
clear the Shoal-(as the current set strong to the Northward) tacked again to the 
Northeastward. Saw the bottom, appearing to be white sand and black rocks, and 
had soundings fyom 9 to 14 fathoms. The place where the sea broke appeared to be 
a Rock near the surface, with only from 4 to 6 feet water on it, when we approached it 
within 13 mile; and when we were on the Shoal, the S. E. point of Gillolo bore S. b. W., 
Catherine’s Islands E.N.E., and the body cf Shanpee Islands S.W. This Shoal 
appears to lie nearly in midchannel between Shanpee and Catherine’s Islands, and in 
lat. 0° 55’ N. Jon. 128° 55’ E., which I named Canton Packet Shoal. There is an 


* This agrces within half a mile of Lieut. Smyth’s latitude of the rock, as stated in Vol. II, page 331 of 


this work. 
+ Transmitted by Mr. Edmond Blunt of New York. 
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Islet or round Rock about 10 miles 8S. W.b. W. from Catherine’s Islands, not placed 
in the Charts, having some small shrubs on different places, and it appeared to be 
about 2 or 3 mile in circuit. At Noon we observed in lat. 0° 40’ N. lon. 129? 5' E. 
the S. f. point of Gillolo bearing S.S. W., Catherine’s Islands E.3N., and the small 
round Islet or Rock 8S. W. 


BALAMBANGAN ISLAND has a Reef dry at low water, projecting 3 or 4 miles pee peat Be 
off its North extremity, very dangerous to approach in the night, for the water #4 
deepens with overfalls in its proximity. 


SOOLOO ISLANDS are described by Capt.-Piddington as follows, with remarks set 
for approaching them from the Westward. -  & | 
Ships bound to Sooloo should be careful to give a birth to the steep low shores of Dirtions 
these Islands, for a crank ship would risk being overset by the severe N. W. squalls, 
if she had not room to bear away from them. | e) 
Coming from the Westward the proper channel is between Oobeean and Pangoo- - ... 
taran, and care is requisite to keep well to the Southward, as the currents set strong to 
the Northward along the West sides of these Islands; much time therefore might be 
lost working to the Southward, if Pangootaran be not kept bearing to the Northward 
of East, its South extreme ; nor should large ships ever proceed through amongst the 
Islands to the N. E. ward of Pangootaran, as rapid Tides of 6 miles per hour prevail 
on the springs; and the apparently widest channel, between the North point of Pan- 
dookan and the South point of Koolasian (although not marked with danger in the 
Charts), is barred up by a Reef of black Rocks lying on a bed of white Sand, having 
aed from 6 to 9 feet water over the Rocks, with 3 and 4 fathoms in the gaps between 
them. : 
The Gut between Pangootaran and Pandookan is very narrow, with deep water. 
Between the South end of Cagayan Sooloo and the two Mooleegee Islets to the 
Southward, there is a safe channel § or 6 miles wide. 


CAVILLI ISLAND, situated to the S. W. of Cagayanes Islands, is a high Sand fav! 
Bank surmounted with a tuft of trees. Breakers extend from its Western side 5 or 6 
miles, which require a good birth, as they are steep to, and, even in aclear night, a 
ship might be in the Breakers before the Island was seen. 


- To.sail into SOURABAYA, Capt. Piddington gives the following additional Remar for 
remarks to those of Lieut. Arrow, in page 458, Vol. II, of India Directory... 
. The large house at Zidayo is the Sultan’s house, and its rvof is visible above the 
trees as soon as the latter are seen. Pilots do not come off unless the signal be made. 
As pirates often lurk among the fishing proas, great caution is necessary in sending a 
boat to the shore. There are pilots for the South channel to be got at Passuraway, on 
the Java shore, but it will not admit ships of large size, having only 13 feet soft 
muddy bottom at low water spring tides. _ The Shoals in the offing are steep to, and 
dangerous. The Buffalo’s are flat black Rocks, with 5 fathoms water close to them. 
On the Java shore, bearing about W. b.S. from the Buffalo’s, there is a point, to the 
South and S. E. of which, and forming a curve towards the Town of Sourabaya, lies 
a bank on which you may stand to 6 or 7 fathoms, but do not cross over it, as the 
water deepens suddenly to 8, 10, and 11 fathoms, where you would be on the Rocks 
before another cast of the lead could be got. 
| L 
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Hibour’ CALOOMBYAN HARBOUR, situated on the Eastern side of Keyser’s Bay, at 
the entrance of Sunda Strait, has recently been surveyed by Lieuts. Hull and John- 
ston of the Royal Navy, and found to be small but very safe, sheltered from all winds, 
with sufficient depths of water for large ships, and well adapted for a fleet in want of 
refreshments, as every supply may be obtained, and the delay in the S. E. Monsoon 
would not be so great here as by touching at Batavia. 

This Harbour lies nearly East from the North end of Keyser’s Island (or Pulo 
Tubooan) and may easily be discerned by Pulo Eeyoo and Pulo Clappa, two small 
Islands, lying about a mile outside of the entrance, and having a safe channel with 25 
fathoms water between them. 

The Inner Harbour is convenient for the native trade, as small vessels can load and 
unload along side of the beach, and the village is 3 mile from the landing place, 
situated in a valley ; apparently a healthy spot. 

By a few guns properly placed upon Pulo Clappa, Pulo Eeyoo, and the South point 
of the Harbour, this place might be rendered secure against the strongest force. 

Prrections, To sail into the Harbour in the N.W. Monsoon, enter by the Western passage 
formed between Pulo Clappa and the North point called Tanjong Napal, where the 
depths are from 30 to 22 fathoms. 

In the S. E. Monsoon, enter between Pulo Clappa and Pulo Eeyoo, if you have a 
steady breeze. 

The Eastern Passage between Puloo Eeyoo and the main is only safe for small vessels : 
both the Islands are bold, having 22 fathoms water close to them. When abreast of 
Pulo Clappa, the South point of Keyser’s Island should be kept well open to the 
Southward of Pulo Clappa, and with this mark steer in till Oogooron Point bears 
North, which forms the North side of the entrance of the Inner Harbour, then 
anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms black mud; but in all parts of the Harbour a ship may 
safely anchor, there being no danger that is not visible above water. 


ST. PIERRE and ST. LAWRENCE ISLANDS, hitherto little known, were 
seen lately by Capt. Driscoll of the ship Lonach, bound from England towards 
Bombay, who passed between them. 

pene September 11th 1818, at 11 A."M., St. Pierre was seen bearing N. N. W. by compass, 
distant 4 leagues. At Noon it bore W.b.S. by compass, and the observed latitude 
was 9° 24’ S. which made the Island of St. Pierre in lat. 9° 28/S. and in lon. 50° 42’ E. by 
two Chronometers, corrected from Cape East, Madagascar, in a short run from thence 

st. Lawrence. Of two days. At the same time saw the Island St. Lawrence bearing E. N. E. distant 
about 4 leagues, which will place it in lat. 9° 18/S. lon. 50° 582’ E. We passed through 
the channel between these two Islands, which appeared safe: they bear nearly N. E. 
and S. W. of each other, and have extensive Reefs projecting from their extremities. 


DIRECTIONS for Sailing from FALSE POINT PALMIRAS to the 
SAND HEADS, and upthe EASTERN CHANNEL to SAUGER 
ROAD, by Captain William Masfield, First Assistant to the Alarine 
Surveyor General, with Remarks on THORNHILL’S CHANNEL, 
the OLD CHANNEL, and LACAMS CHANNEL, §c. 


During the prevalence of the S. W. Monsoon, or from March Ist to October Ist, 
Pru schoo- the pilot schooners cruize off the Reef of Palmiras in 17 or 18 fathoms, and about 
vee’ Yat, 20? 45' N.; they in general anchor during the night and cruize during the day. 
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They should, during the prevalence of the §. W. Monsoon, be always found off the 
Eastern edge of Palmiras Reef, in about 17 fathoms, and not to the Northward of 
lat. 20° 44’ N.; I. have, however, found them in lat. 20° 51/N. which is too far to 
the Northward, and attended with much disadvantage if the wind hang far to the 
Eastward, which happens frequently at the close of the S.W. Monsoon; since the 
difficulty of getting to the Eastward is then encreased by obtaining the pilot so far to 
the Northward, and a stranger under such circumstances advances to the Northward 
in quest of a pilot with much caution and anxiety; hence it is much to be regretted 
that no ostensible object offers itself as a. fixed station, where a pilot might be found 
with certainty, and also an exact place of departure afforded, from which he might 
shape his course tothe Western Reef with greater confidence than he can at present. 

By reference to my survey of the Tails of the Reefs and tract from False Point 
Palmiras, the navigator will require but little instruction, as the different description 
of soundings, nature of the ground, and run, will best enable him to ascertain his. 
situation.* : 

During the strength of the S.W. Monsoon, ships generally endeavour. to.. make of making | 
the land about Jaggernaut or the Black Pagoda, to determine their situation, which | 
may be proper while the Monsoon prevails steady from the S. W. and Westward; but 
likely to cause delay and inconvenience towards the close of the Monsoon,. or in 
September, when the wind often hangs much to the Eastward,.and the current sets . 
strong to.the S. W. through False Bay, rendering it often very difficult to get to the 
N, E. if you happen to be near the shore :: during that month, if the latitude can be 
observed at a moderate distance from the True Point, so as to obtain the olive coloured 
mud soundings, in and opposite to False Bay, there can be little occasion for making 
the Iand so tar to the S. W.; for, although [ have experienced little or no current 
sometimes, even in September, off the Pagodas and near the shore, still it was running - 
very strong round Palmiras Reef and through False Bay, rendering it very diffi- 
cult for a ship to get to the N. E. if the wind hang to the Eastward. 

By a careful attention to the nature of the ground, soundings, and run, the True - 
and False Points of Palmiras may be distinguished, although the soundings, in my 
opinion, do not offer an infallible guide; yet, when combined with the presumptive - 
Jatitude, run, and other circumstances which govern the judicious navigator, they 
afford satisfactory tests to determine his position; and by carefully consulting the 
soundings on the track from Point Palmiras to the Tail of the Western Sea Reef, he 
may approach and cross the Reefs with certainty: by attention to his Jead in pro- 
ceeding to the N. E., it is evident, by reference to the chart, that he cannot miss the - 
Western Sea Reef; or mistake one for the other, nor can this ever happen to pilots but. 
from inattention. 

False Point Palmiras is situate in lat. 20° 20/N. lon. 86° 59/40" E. and lies S. SEO Fate Point 
W. distant about 25 iniles from the Island of Mypurra, which being joined by a 
sandy Isthmus to Point Palmiras, forms the Eastern extreme of True Point Palimiras, trve point - 
and which I make in lat. 20° 41’ N. lon. 87° 13’ E. of Greenwich. a 

In the Bay formed between the False and True Points are five small sandy Islands, Fase Bey. 
the Northernmost of which is in lat. 20° 24/N.; they may be safely approached as 
the soundings are regular to them, and from False Point to True Point there are no 
dangers, therefore the coast may be safely approached by the lead, remembering that 


* Although in offering these directions to the public, I have endeavoured to render them as clear and 
explanatory as possible, they must be considered as an accompaniment to the chart they are intended ‘to 
illustrate, rather than a sufficient guide without i. 


Bailing direc- 
tions. 
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the flood tide sets on, and the ebb off shore, except at the latter end of the S. W. 
Monsoon the current sets constantly to the S. W. 

In lat. 20° 16’ N. about 7 miles to the S. W. of False Point there is a small Point 
resembling an Island, having a clump of trees on its North end, which is probably 
often set as False Point; the only remarkable object between False Point and the 
Island Mypurra, or True Point of Palmiras, is a large round tree with a single one to 
the Eastward of it in lat. 20° 291’ N. bearing North from False Point, and a large 
sandy cliff in lat. 20° 33' N. which rises like the roof of a house: there is also a 
remarkable Sand Hill resembling a tower in lat. 20° 37’ N. and about 5 miles to the 
S. W. of Mypurra. 

False Point terminates in a low sandy projection, forming a small Cove or Bay 
within it to the N. W. ward with 2 fathoms water, whieh would afford shelter for a 
small vessel in distress, or destitute of ground tackling, as she might anchor completely 
sheltered from all winds except the N. E. and ride in smooth water.* 

East of the False Point, in 104 or 11 fathoms, you will be distant from it about 4 
miles; when to the Northward between it and the True Point, 10 or 1) fathoms will 
place you much further off shore; but unless you .are desirous of seeing the land 
between those Points, it will be prudent to keep more to the Eastward, as the true 
course from 123 or 13 fathoms off False Point, or lat. 209 21/N. to the Tail of 
the Western Sea Reef is N.E. 4 E. distant about 22 leagues. 7 

This course made good will carry you about 5 miles to the S. E. of Point Palmiras 
Reef, and about 9 miles S. E. of any dangers on that Shoal; you will not alter your 
depth more than $ or 4 fathoms for the first 7 or 8 leagues, and_ will then have 
about 134 fathoms olive coloured mud, probably mixed with sand: from hence the 
depth will gradually increase and the ground will change to sand with red and black 
specks, with shells at times. When you have run 10 leagues on the same course made 


' good, the depth will be about 17 fathoms sand with red and black specks, with occa- 


sionally shells, and this depth will place you a considerable distance from Point 
Palmiras Reef, the dangerous part of which lies to the Northward of lat. 20° 40/N. ; 
although 17 fathoms in the lat. of 20° 43/N. will be found within 3 miles of 
the dangerous part of the Reef, yet in 20° 40/N. you will in that depth be probabl 
7 or 8 miles from any dangers, but in 20° 46/N. on the edge of the Reef you wi 
find 16 fathoms less than 2 miles from a spot on which there is only 34 fathoms. | 
Proceeding on N. E. 4 E. the depth will gradually increase until you have run alto- 


= gether 12 or 13 leagues; then you will be in about 184 fathoms and may or 


shoal to 174 fathoms on a smallt knowl of gravel with. black specks: you wi 
afterward gradually deepen to 25 or 24 fathoms on that course, shoaling again to 22 
and 21 fathoms, and if you are about W.S. W., S. W., or S. b. W. of the Western Sea 
Reef, this will place you about 4 or 5 miles from it. . 

Although in the foregoing remarks the direct course is given-from 124 or 13 fathoms, 


in lat. 20° 21/N. to the Tail of the Western Sea Reef, this course is not intended to 


be binding on the navigator, but is merely stated.to show the depths of water and 
nature of the ground in a direct line; since it tends to shew, that unless a ship exceed 


* It is observed in the Directories that ships have been lost by standing into False Bay, supposing it 
Balasore Road; I am at a loss to know how such disaster could have occurred, as a ship may stand safely 
in by her lead to 7 fathoms, and will then be but 2 miles or less off shore. ; 

¢ Asthis knowl is of small extent it will probably be seldom found, and is therefore only mentioned to 
avoid surprise if the depths decrease a little on that course. 
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those depths she can scarcely risk falling to leeward of the Western Reef, and by 


attending to the lead may efiectually guard against such error. 

I shall now proceed to state the nature of the ground and soundings off the True 
and False Points, in order to enable the stranger to distinguish one from the other, 
and to pruceed if necessary without a pilot to the Floating Light in the South or 
Western channel. | 

In 13, 14, or 15 fathoms S.E. and E.S.E. from False Point, the soundings in 
general are mud and sand, intermixed occasionally with red specks and shells, but 
more frequently mud and dark-coloured sand ; advancing to the N. E. the bottom be- 
comes softer, denoting the soundings abreast of False Bay, and isin general olive-coloured 
mud, which bottom is to be found generally throughout False Bay, although a cast of 
mud and sand will sometimes occur: continuing to the N. E. in about 14 or 15 fathoms 
the ground begins to change, in about lat. 20° 30/N. to sand and mud, sand with 
red and black specks, and occasionally shells, which indicates your approach to the 
Southern verge of Palmiras Reef, and continuing to the N. E. in about 20° 40' N. in 
17 fathoms you have sand with red and black specks, black stones, and shells, which 


are the soundings off the Eastern edge of the Reef; the black stones pa be consi- — 


dered as the best guide to indicate your being off the Reef of the True Point, as I 
have never found them to the Southward of lat. 20° 35/N., therefore the obtaining 
such data fixes your situation with sufficient accuracy to direct you to the Tail of the 
Western Reef. 

Supposing yourself by the soundings to be off the True Point, in about lat. 20° 40/ 
or 20° 44/N. and having about 17 or 174 fathoms, you may safely steer N. E. and if on 
this course you are going fast, and do not deepen your water to more than 21 or 22 
fathoms, there is no chance of your falling to pees ofthe Western Reef; you may 
steer the same course until you shoal to 17 fathoms, then haul up East to cross the Reefs. 
Should you however, on the course here given, from current, swell, or tide, find the water 
deepen to more than 22 or 23 fathoms, it will be desirable to haul up more to the 
Northward, even to N. or N. b. E., in order to be certain of shoaling to 17 fathoms to 
the Westward of the Western Reef: by reference to my survey,* the depth of the 
water and quality of the ground will best show the course made good, and enable the 
navigator to preserve the track pointed out on the chart, and a strict attention to the 
lead will enable him with such aid to find the Floating light either by day or night. _ 

Having shoaled to 17 fathoms haul up E. or E.b. S. to cross the Reefs, attending 


\ 


particularly to.the lead and rate of sailing, noting the distance run from 15 fathoms — 


until you are in-7 or 8 fathoms on a Reef, and you cannot fail in determining if you 
are then upon the Western Reef or otherwise. 

From 15 fathoms West of the Western Reef to 7 or 8 fathoms on it, the distance 
should be about 4 or 44 miles, whereas from 15 fathoms West of the Eastern Reef to 
7 or 8 fathoms on it, the distance will be nearly 10 miles. 

When W.S. W., S. W., or S. b. W. of the Western Sea Reef, in 21 fathoms, you 
will be distant from 8 fathoms on its edge about 5 miles, whereas in approaching the 
Easiern Sea Reef from the W.S. W. you willrun about 12 or 13 miles from 21 fathoms 
before you shoal on the Reef to 8 or 9 fathoms, but in approaching it from a S. W. 
direction you will from 21 fathoms run about 8 or 9 miles only, before you shoal to 84 
or 9 on its extremity ; and due South from it,in 21 fathoms, the distance will be about 
5 miles from the ‘Tail of the Reef; hence it is desirable, in making either of the 

* Chart of the Sea Reefs and approach to the river Hooghly by Capt. Maxfield, engraved at the expense 
of the Hon. East-India Company for the benefit of navigation. 

M 
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Reefs, to approach them from the Westward, in order to distinguish one from the 
other with certainty, as the nature of the ground on all the Reefs is similar, being dark 
coloured hard sand, with bright specks resembling steel filings. 

Being convinced that your soundings are on the Western Sea Reef, continue to 
steer E. b. S. crossing the Reef'in 51, 6, 7, or 8 fathoms, according to circumstances ; 
if, however, you can lay higher and be likely to get less water than you wish, haul 
more out as there is generally much swell on the Reefs. 

The Floating Light is moored in 10 fathoms in the South or Western channel, 
bearing S.S. W. of the Reef Buoy, and should be seen from the Western edge of the 
Western Reef, but as the weather is often very hazy she is not always to be seen; 
although by cruizing in about 10 fathoms in the Suuth channel she must be found if 
at her station; and, if removed, a Buoy is generally laid in her place. 

After crossing the Western Sea Reef, over which the soundings are very regular, 
from 7 fathoms on one side to 7 on the other, the distance across being from 7 to 8 
miles ; you then deepen into the South or Western channel, in which the Floating 

Light is stationed as mentioned above. 
The Tail of the Western Brace being 9 miles to the Northward of the Tail of the 
Western Reef, it is hardly possible to mistake one for the other, it may however be 
easily known, as the Brace is very narrow, being scarcely 14 mile wide. 

The channels between the Reefs, particularly on the Western sides, are generally 
rather hard, and not that soft mud they are generally believed to be ; however, as the 
water is always deeper in a channel than on the Reefs, you may know you have fallen 
off a Reef into a channel by the increase of water.* The Western sides of all the 
channels is generally mud and sand often pretty hard, and the soft ground is only 
found on the Eastern side of them, where it is in general rather deeper, and indicates 
your approach to the sand bounding the Eastern side of a channel. 

It is therefore desirable, after crossing the Eastern Reef, to keep along its Eastern 
edge ; the pilots in general, after having deepened over the Reef to 7 fathoms, haul up 
N. N. W. for the Reef Buoy,t which should be about that bearing; however, if the 
wind is far to the Westward and a flood tide running, it may often be proper in a dull 
sailing ship to haul up N. N. W. as soon as you begin to deepen off the Eastern Reef 
and before you have got 7 fathoms, going close to the Reef Buoy in order to reach 
the Spit Buoy without difficulty, the course being from the Reef Buoy tothe Spit 
Buoy N.N. W.1104 miles; after passing the Spit Buoy, keeping along the edge of 
Reef, the lower Buoy of the Gasper will be seen, which bears trom the Spit Buo 
N. 8° E. distant 33 miles; if the pilot intend going through ‘Thornhill’s Channel, 
which is to the Westward of the Gasper Sand, he keeps along the edge of the Reef, 
leaving the lower Buoy of the Gasper well to leeward, and passes to the Eastward of 
the Reef Head Buoy, which bears from the Spit Buoy N. 31° W. distant 54 miles, 
and N. 68° W. from the lower Buoy of the Gasper, distant 34 miles. 

The Reef Head Buoy is red, laid on the edge of the Eastern Reef in 33 § fathoms 
and marks the Western boundary of Thornhill’s Channel; when abreast of this Buoy 
the upper and lower Buoys of Thornhill’s Channel may be seen, which mark the 


* In the South or Western channel you have 3 or 4 fathoms more water thanon the Western Reef, and in the 
Eastern channel about 34 fathoms more than on the Eastern Reef: the pilots reckon more water in channels 
compared with the Reefs than I have generally found, and allow 4 or 44 fathoms more than on the Reefs. 

+t The Reef Buoy is laid on the East edge of the Eastern Reef in 5 fathoms at low water, and was in lat. 
21° 12/20’ N. in 1817. 

¢ On a flood tide it may be advisable to steer about N. N. W. 4 W. or N. W.b.N. to fetch or keep on the 
edge of the Eastern Reef. 

§ The Reef Head Buoy was in lat. 21° 26]7N. in 1917. 
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Eastern boundary of Thornhill’s Channel, and are on the Western edge of the Gasper Them" 


Sand, the passage through Thornhill’s Channel being to the Westward of them ; they 
are painted black, the upper one bears from the Reef Head Buoy N. 8° E. distant 4 
miles, and the other bears from the Reef Head Buoy N. 39° E. distant 12 mile, 
making the channel between them only about 14 mile wide. 

The least water in Thornhill’s Channel at low tide is 23 fathoms,* but in general 3, 
31, and 3} is to be found; the water in this channel is comparatively very smooth, 
entering it from the Eastern channel, being much sheltered by the Reef’; yet, in a 


ship of any considerable draught, 4 flood or even later, is the best time to rass through it,. 


in order to be certain of sufficient depth of water; the tide rises in Thornhill’s Channel 
on the springs about 13 feet, and when not influenced by fresh gales it is high water 
about 10h. 30 m. 

The course from the Reef Head Buoy through Thornhill’s Channel and up to 
Sauger Road is North; if, however, a strong flood tide is running and the ship leewardly, 
she must be kept higher, the Breakers on the head of the Reef in general distinctly 
mark that side of the channel, while the Reef Head Buoy astern and the black or 


upper and lower ee | of Thornhill’s Channel to the Eastward, if carefully observed; 
will shew the way a ship is making; the Reef should however be kept close aboard,. 
excepting on an ebb tide, until you pass the upper Buoy of Thornhill’s Channel, wher 


the passage is quite open, and you may steer boldly up to Sauger Road. 
- Thornhill’s Channel generally used by the pilots, although well marked by Buoys, 


is however, in my opinion, inferior to the Old Channel lying to the Eastward of the- 


Gasper, which has more water in it and is as broad as Thornhill’s Channel; it is 


formed by the Gasper Sand on the Western side, and a spit of Sauger Sand to the: 
Eastward, or as the pilot term is, a middle ground, which spit forms a gut to the: 


Eastward on Sauger Sand, and having no buoy on its extremity may be the principal’ 
reason it is not more frequented by the pilots ; if, however, it were as well buoyed as. 
Thornhill’s Channel, I should conceive it to possess many advantages, and although. 
situate more to leeward, probably a ship would never find difficulty in getting through 
it, whenever the wind would admit of her laying through Thornhill’s Channel; and 
in Easterly gales, when Thornhill’s Channel is impervious, if a ship were well over to 
Sauger Sand, I conceive she might effect a passage through the Old Channel to. 
Sauger Road. 


he depths in the Old Channel at low water are from § to 4 fathoms; the rise of tide: 


on the springs is about 13 feet, or the same as in Thornhill’s Channel. 


To pass through the Old Channel to the Eastward of the Gasper in the S. W.. 


Monsoon, a ship should steer from the Spit Buoy about N. 1 E. for the lower Buoy of 
the Gasper, which is a red one, and bears from the Spit Buoy N. 8° E. distant 33 
miles, and lies in 33 fathoms at low water ; she should pass close to the Eastward of the 
lower Buoy of the Gasper; and will see the Middle Ground Buoy,t which is black, 


and lies on the West edge of the Middle Ground or sand that forms the East side of | 


this Channel, bearing about N. b. E.; she should keep. well to windward of the 
Middle Ground Buoy, and endeavour to steer up along the East edge of the Gasper 


sand for the upper Buoy of the Gasper, which bears from the lower Buoy of the. 
Gasper N. 3° E. distant 34 miles, and will therefore easily be seen from the lower 
Buoy ; after passing the upper Buoy of the Gasper, the passage is quite: open to. 


Sauger Road. 


* The least water is to be found when the upper Black Buoy bears about N. E. 3 of a mile distant. 


+ The bearing of this Bucy here given is not trom my own observation, but taken from the_records, at the. 


Master Attendant’s Office. 


Channel. 


Olc Channet: 


Sen Reefs, &c. 
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As the tides in S. W. gales generally set very strong to the Eastward, attention to 
the buoys is requisite to observe the way a ship is driving, and the weather side of 
the Channels should be kept aboard, remembering that the tide does not set fair 
through those Channels, for the ebb runs to the S. W. over the Reefs, and the flood 
to the N. E. | 7 | 

Although the buoys may, from breaking the chains, and a slight increase in the 
dimensions of a sand, be occasionally removed a little from the bearings I have given 
them, yet, as they are designed to mark the sides of the Channels, their relative 
general bearings will be applicable and illustrate the passage, which may always be 
known by the colour of ‘the buoys, as the Black Buoys are always laid on the West 
edge of a sand or danger, denoting that the safe passage is to the Westward of it; 
and the Red Buoys being laid always on the East edge of a sand or danger, denotes 
the passage to be to the Eastward of the same. 

The tail of the Eastern Sea Reef, in 9 fathoms at low water spring tides, extends 
to lat. 20° 58’ N. but the Western Sea Reef in 9 fathoms at low water spring tides 
extends only to lat. 21° 00° 89’ N. and Sauger Sand terminates in 9 fathoms in lat. 
21° GO'N. 

It is proper to observe that in Sauger Sand, above the lat. of 21° 4/ 30" N. there is 
a gut of half a fathom deeper water, and in some parts near a fathom more than on 
the sand close to it, which gut is from 1 to 2 miles wide, when you shoal again on 
what the pilots call a middle ground, about 14 mile wide, and afterward deepen into 
Lacam’s Channel. If in crossing a sand the gut of deeper water above described is 
noticed, you may be certain of having crossed Sauger Sand, although it is possible to 
cross it below the gut, in which case your mistake would not be so easily detected. 
Considering, however, that on the navigator’s leaving False Point or Point Palmiras, 
he endeavours to strike soundings on the Tail of the Western Reef; great want of 
judgment, or negiect of the ship’s way, can only carry him so far East as Sauger 
Sand, which is 11 leagues to the eastward of the Western Reef; it is therefore rea- 
sonable to believe, that if he miss the Western Reef he will strike soundings on the 
Lastern one, and by a careful regard to the ship’s way and the lead, such an error 
will not occur. 

But as a Floating Light* is moored in 8 fathoms in the Eastern Channel in lat. 
21° 3L'N. from October Ist to March Ist, and from March Ist to October Ist, in the 
Western or South Channel in 10 fathoms about lat. 21° 00 30’ N. the navigator, if in 
doubt of which Reef he has crossed, should endeavour by traversing in those depths, 
to sight the Floating Light, and should he not succeed in finding her, or should she 
be driven from her station, (which is not probable), he may with certainty, by con- 
tinuing to stand to the westward until he has crossed the Western Reef, determine 
his position ; as with due attention to the foregoing remarks, the difference of depth, 
and its rapid increase from that Reef, affords an unerring guide to the judicious 
navigator, who with the chart before him and attention to the directions, may pro- 
ceed with confidence in case of necessity. 

In the channel tlie tides set as follows when uninfluenced by the wind : 

Ist Quarter flood N. W. bk. W., 2d Quarter N. N. W. 


3d Quarter N.N.E, last Quarter E. N. E. 
Ist Quarter ebb S.E. by E., 2d Quarter ebb S.S. E. 
3d Quarter S. by W., last Quarter 8S. W. and W. S. W. 


* The Floating Light in 1817 was moored in the Eastern Channel in 8 fathoms, and in lat. 21° 03'25" N. 
lon. 68° 25’ E. When stationed in the Westcrn or South Channel she is moored in 10 fathoms S. S. W. 
of the Reef Buoy, as before mentioned. 
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At the Tail of the Reefs the tide rises about 9 feet on the springs, and when off 
the Reef the set in the Neaps is governed entirely by the wind, generally running 
to the Southward and Westward, 

Many of the pilots endeavour, by steering to the Northward, to cross the Tail-of 
the Western Brace, which was an invariable practice formerly in order to ascertain 
their exact position, but (in my opinion) such precaution is unnecessary and very 
injudicious, since the Tail of the Brace is in lat. 21° 09' N. a ship is by that route 
carried too far to the Northward to enable her to cross the Reef sufficiently down, 
unless the wind be far to the Westward ; and as the wind in the latter part of the 
S. W. Monsoon often blows from the S. E., such a route is attended with inconve- 
nience and danger: the difference of depth on approaching the Western and Eastern 
Reefs from the Westward, affords very sufficient data to distinguish one from the 
other, without going in quest of the Western Brace. 

It is necessary to observe that two buoys were placed some time ago in Lacam’s 
Channel, one of which is laid on the edge of Light-House Sand in 42 fathoms, 
and being in lat. 20° 132’ N. is nearly parallel to the Reef Buoy in the Eastern Chan-. 
nel; however one may be easily known from the other, as the Reef Buoy is a red 
one, and is laid on the East edge of the Eastern Reef, whereas the Buoy on Light- 
House Sand is black, and being on the West edge of Light-House Sand, has shoal 
water immediately to the Eastward of it. | 

The other buoy in Lacam’s Channel is laid on the East edge of a spit of Sauger 
Sand, in lat. 21° 24/2N.; it is painted red, and bears from the Buoy on Light- 
House Sand N. 44° W., distant 15 miles, and is in 83 fathoms; from it the Grove, or 
clump of trees, on Light-House Point, is seen bearing about N.b. W.4 W.; however, 
the remarks before mentioned, if attended to, will prevent the possibility of mistak- 
ing Lacam’s Channel for the Eastern Channel, and the ridge of sand running from 
oe Sand to the Tail of Sauger Sand clearly points out one from the other. 

shall conclude these remarks by giving the true bearings and distance of the 
Tails of the Reefs, &c. from the false and true Points, with soundings on those 
bearings ; but it is necessary to observe, that the soundings are given for low water 
Spring tides, therefore rather more water will generally be found. : 


Bearings, Distances, and Soundings, from False Point Palmiras in a direct line towards 
the Western Brace, Western Reef, Eastern Reef, and Sauger Sand, commencing from 
False Point. | 


Tail of the Western Brace, Western Sea Reef N. 54° E. Eastern Sea Reef N. 63° E. Sanger Sand N. 66° E. 
N.31o E, dist. 224 leagues. distance 244 leagues, distance 30 leagues. distance 342 leagues. 
Miles. |Pathoms, Remarks. Miles. {Pathoms. Remarks, Miles. |Fathoms. Remark:3. Miles. {|Fathoms. Remarks. 
At 10/10 at10 | 10} Mud. at10 | 11 Mud. | at 10/12 Mud. 
At20/ 9 Mud. at 20 | 10 at 20 | 124 at 20 | 13 
At SO | 44 onReef.| at30/12 Sand. at 30 | 14 : at 30 | 15 
Coarse Sand 
At 40 17% Sand. at 40 | 18 Sand and at 40 | 18 and { at 40/ 21 ees oe 
i Shells. Shells. runvere 
At 50 | 16 at 50 | 19 at ha _ | at 50 | 24 Mud. | at 50 | 27 aos and 
At60/}17 Mud. | at60 | 28 at 60 | 27 at 60 | 29 
at 70 | 17 Mud. at 70 | 30 at 70 | 384 Mud. 
at 80 | 18 at 80 | 25 
at 90 | 17 
N atl00 ' 104 
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The Island of Mypurra, or True Point Palmiras, I make in lat. 20° 41’ N. lon. 
87° 13/E. 

The Tail of the Western Brace in.9 fathoms lies in lat 21° 9! N. lon. 87° 472’ E. 

The Tail of the Western Sea Reef in 9 fathoms is in lat. 21° 00’ 30" N. lon. 88° 022’ E. 

The Tail of the Eastern Sea Reef in 9 fathoms is in lat. 20° 58' N. lon. 88° 211’ E. 

The Tail of Sauger Sand in 9 fathoms is in lat. 21° O/ N. lon. 88° 37’ E. 

In all Charts I have had an opportunity of inspecting, the Sands which are Jaid 
down to the Eastward of the Eastern Sea Reef are so erroneously placed that the most 
judicious navigator is liable to be misled should he be guided ‘by them; and although 
I have not yet had an opportunity of surveying those Sands, I have sufficient know- 
ledge of their extending far to the Southward of the limits assigned them in the Charts 
now extant. 

For instance, a ship bound to the Sand Heads in the N. E. Monsoon, observes in 
lat. 21° 5’ or 6 N., and is supposed to be about 30 or 35 miles to the Eastward of the 
Eastern Sea Reef; the wind being fair she is steered West, and as most Charts place 
the Tail of Sauger Sand no lower than 21° 7’ or 8/N. and also the Sands to the Eastward 
of Sauger Sand much higher up, the navigator therefore naturally concludes the first 
Sand he comes to below the lat. of 21° 6’ N. to be the Eastern Sea Reef, and sup- 
poses his longitude incorrect: whereas Sauger Sand extends as low down as 21° O/N., 
Codjee Deep Sand and several others nearly as low down, and consequently tends to 
deceive and embarrass the stranger, who, although he might be prepared for small 
errors in a Chart, could not dream of several extensive Sand Banks in the neighbour- 
hood of a Port forming the Mart of India, and to which some hundreds of ships import 
and export annually, and which Banks in the Charts latest published have not even 
the shadow of existence. 

It is a general rule observed, in buoying off the Channels and Sands at the entrance 
of the River Hoogly, to place Red Buoys onthe astern side of the Sand, leaving the 
Channel to the Eastward of them. 

The Black Buoys are placed on the West edge of the Sands marking the East side of 
the Channels, consequently leaying the passage to the Westward of them. 


W. MAXFIELD, 


Com. and 1st Assist. to the Marine Surveyor General. 
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TORRES STRAIT is gradually becoming better known, and new Tracks dis- torres suai. 
covered by the ships which now frequent that route, in proceeding from Port Jackson 
towards India. | - 

The ships Claudine, Capt. J. Welch, and Mary, Capt Ormond, passed through 
this Strait, in September 1818, bound from Port Jackson to Batavia, and having 
entered it by a new but safé opening in the Great Barrier, Capt. Welch has communi- | 
cated the following remarks for entering the Strait by the CLaupine’s ENTRANCE, a8 Eatrance 
it is named by him. ' 

Having made the Northern part of the Eastern Fields, (many parts of which have Directions. 
now shrubs on them) there will be but a short day’s run from thence to Murray’s 
Island, so that a ship should keep under the N. W. part of these Reefs till 4 A. M.and 
a W.b. 5S. course by compass from thence will carry her between Portlock Reef to the 
North, and Boot Reef to the Southward ; and, if the latter is seen in passing, it will 
answer as a point of departure in running from thence to the Barrier, should an obser- 
vation for the latitude not be obtained. ® 

From Boot Reef the run is about 5 hours W. b. S. to the Barrier Reef, and the latter 
is sometimes visible before Murray’s Island, although the Island is seen in sufficient 
time to make the entrance, and if brought to bear W.4S., run in for the Barrier - 
Reef with the Island on this bearing, and the CLAUDINE’S ENTRANCE may be 
seen and approached without fear. You will also see several other openings in the 
Reef, but this from its clearness with the above bearing cannot be mistaken, and on its. 
Northern side there is a patch of Sand 20 or 30 feet long, and about 2 feet above water. 
The course throngh this entrance is about W. N. W. and the Channel about 2 cable’s 
length wide, with very deep water: within it you will see two small patches, which 
must be left a considerable distance on the right hand. 

Having entered this passage haul up for the Southern part of the largest of Murray’s: 
Islands, and when about 3 mile within the entrance of the reef you will have 14 to 
16 fathoms clear ground and good anchorage, where you should stop for the night if 
you arrive here in the afternoon, and not at Murray’s Island, as the Bay is covered 
with patches of coral and foul ground, which occasioned the loss of an anchor both 
to the Claudine and Mary. 

Having anchored within the Reefas mentioned above, weigh at daylight, and pass. 
to the Northward of Murray’s Island about a cable’s length from its contiguous Reefs ; 
steer N. W. from 4 to 6 miles till you see a Reef on the starboard side, which bring 
to bear about E.N.E., then the long range of Reefs will be seen to the Southward,,. 
and probably two or three small patches situated between the Northern Reef and the 
Southern Range, which should be passed on the North side. You will be then a short 
3 mile North of the Investigator’s Track, and the course will be to the West and. 
W.S. W.; soon afterward Darnley’s Island will be seen on your starboard quarter,. 
and after passing a bank on the larboard side you will shortly see a small Woody 
Island, being the Easternmost of the cluster of Woody Isles marked in Capt. Flinder’s. 


* We made the [astern Fields at 3 P. M. and ran W.b. S. with a fresh breeze till 8 P. M. then hauled. 
on a wind under easy sail, making short tacks till daylight. At 7 A.M. saw the Boot Reef, which we 
mistook for the Southernmost Patch ot’ Portlock Reef, thinking we had been set to the Northward by a 
current during the night; and we therefore stood to the Southward, and at noon found ourselves 37 miles 
South of the entrance, and discovered a Recf of Breakers stretching N. N. E. and 8. S. W. about 24 miles, 
the Southern extremity of which we made in lat. 10° 32’ S.: here it formed a bight to the N.E. ward, and. 
rounded again to the Westward ; the water appearing very shoal within. This danger we named Ormond's 
Reef. To prevent a similar mistake, a ship should keep close undcr the Eastern Ficlds till 4 A.M. as 
directed above. 
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Chart ; soon after a Sand Bank and Reef will be visible on the larboard bow, close 
by this latter you must pass, and Half Way Island will be seen bearing about S. W. b.S. 
or S. W.4S. by compass. Having gained this Island the most dangerous part of the 
passage is over, and Capt. Flinder’s Directions may be followed (see page 510 India 
Directory). Inthe track between the Northernmost of the Prince of Wales’ Islands 
and Booby Island, the Mary had 3 fathoms on a Shoal which we named Larpent’s 
Bank, and the Claudine had 6 fathoms on its edge; from the Western extreme of 
Prince of Wales’ Island it bears N. W. and E.b. N.3.N. from Booby Island. | 
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ATALANTA doubtful SHOAL, is said to have been seen by Capt. Scholtys in the 4: 
Dutch Ship Samarang 4th August 1818, who made it in lat. 36° 44! S. lon. 51° 52! E. 
by mean of chronometer and estimation, and describes it to be an extensive Reef 
under water, with two or three pointed rocks above water at the Western part :—the 
weather was fine with a smooth sea at the time, but.as no boat was sent to examine 
this supposed danger, it perhaps was not really a shoal that Capt. Scholtys saw, 
although a good look-out is certainly proper when near this situation. | 


JOHN DE NOVA group (described in Vol. Ist page 136 of the India Directory) Pashia of 
was seen by Capt. Scott of the Company’s ship Charles Grant on the 8th May 1819, at *"“""™ 
‘4 P. M. bearing E. b. S. 35 or 4 leagues, which he made im lat. 10°-15' S. lon. 50° 
54! E. by chronometers measured from lunar observations; being much farther West 
than hitherto supposed.—Capt. Francklin of the Northumberland, in June 1810, made 
the Western part of the group in lon. 51° 20' E. by lunars and 51°.55' E. by chro- 
nometers: the mean of six ships’ chronometers and lunar observations at the same 
time placed it in lon. 52° 21’ E.—so that the longitude of this group appears far 
frombeing perfectly established. —s | — - 


DOUBTFUL SHOAL near the N. W. Cape of New Holland, over the Eastern Geo. site of a 
_ tail of which Capt Lee passed in the ship Moffatt, bound to China, at 13 P. M. 26th sheatresr 
November 1818, and made it in lat. 21° 87’ S. lon. 112° 253’ East, by mean of chro- 
nometers and lunars differing only 9 miles—No Breakers were seen, but the water 
appeared very, white, and after taking in sail no ground could be got with 100 fathoms 


line, the Shoal then seen from the mizen-top bearing from S. W. £ W. to N. b. W. £ W. 


BARING’S SHOALS*® are a cluster of detached Reefs and Banks, ‘apparently §co- site f 
situated betwixt lat 20° 40/ and 21° 50’ S. and lon. 158° 15! and 159° 30’ E., by 
which Capt. Lamb in the Baring was embarrassed three days in August 1819, bound 
from Port Jackson to Bengal. One of these is a-sandy Island in lat. 21° 242! S. lon. - 
158° 30’ E. by mean of four chronometers, arid.a Reef extended from it E. S. East- 
ward as far as the eye could discern.—These Reefs seem connected by a bank of 
soundings, as the Baring continued to have soundings from 10 to 48 fathoms during the 
three. days she was among them, but Breakers were frequently seen ;—also an immense 
number of Whales, apparently of the sperm kind.—This Bank was supposed to unite 
with BOOBY and BAMPTON SHOALS, but Capt. Lamb is of opinion that many 


undiscovered dangers exist in this part of the ocean. 


ELLICE’S GROUP, consisting of about fourteen low Islands and Sand Keys, was Et" 
discovered on the 17th May 1819, by Capt de Peyster of. the ship Rebecca,. or his 
passage from Valparaiso towards Bengal. By many sets of lunar observations corre- 
sponding within 3 miles of the chronometers, he made the central Island of the group 
in lat. 8° 29' S. lon. 180° 54’ W.; they appeared to be uninhabited, with bushes on cco. site. 
Some of them, and the Rebecca was not more than thrice her own length from one of 
the Islands when first discerned at 3 A. M. 


* The Minerva’s Shoal, described in page $5 of this supplement, seems te be a continuation of these 
Shoals to the Eastward, for the Minerva's soundings were on the Eastern part of the Bank seen by the 


g- 


De ster’s 
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Bank. 
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DE PEYSTER’S ISLANDS are another group of about seventeen in number ; 


discovered on the following morning after leaving the above-mentioned group, and 
their southern extremity was found to be in lat. 8° 5' S. lon. 181° 43’ W. by lunar ob- 
servations and chronometers: these are also small low Islands, and seem to be 
inhabited, asa large fire was seen on one of them in the night. 


SIDMOUTH ROCK, discovered by Capt. William Gunner of the ship Lord Sid- 
mouth, 5th March 1819, is situated about 5 miles N. Eastward of the Eddystone, near 
the South-east part of Van Diemen’s Land ;—the boat was sent to examine the Rock, 
which was found to be about 100 yards in diameter above the surface of the sea, 
with a Reef projecting from it about 4a mile to the N. E.—No bottom with 20 
fathoms line could be obtained in sounding all round the Rock, and the passage be- 
tween it and the Eddystone. appeared safe in case of necessity. 


GELDRIA’S BANK was lately examined by Capt. Ross, and the least water 
found on it was 21 fathoms, with the Peak of Saddle Island West, Ragged Island 
N. 15° W, Boat Rock N. 204° W. about 24 miles, and it is jn lat. 0° 48’ N.—sound- 
ings irregular around the Bank, from 5 to 13, 16 and 17 fathoms. This is the dan- 


| ger usually called Dogger Banks, which were thought to lie further out from the 


Tichester 
Shoal, 


Larkin’s 
Btoal. 


Channel 
between 
Little 

Catwick 


Sapata, 


Islands, and more in the track of ships passing Pulo Panjang. 


ILCHESTER SHOAL, found by Capt, Ross to be in lat. 0° 262" S., and extend- 
jng about 2j miles N. b. E. and S. b, W. and 14 mile in breadth, has 1 fathom on 
the shoalest parts, with Pulo Taya bearing S. ce W.., the Islet of the S. E. point of 
Lingin N. 13$° E,. Southeast Point,of Lingin N. 63° E. distant 8 or 9 miles—The | 
water decreases from 18, 16, or 15 fathoms nearly all round, suddenly to 5 and 3 
fathoms on the edge of the Shoal. | | 


_ LARKIN’S SHOAL, on which the ship of this name grounded in the night, 
April 1820, was found to consist of rocks and breakers, and 1s situated in lat. about 
2°-11' N. between the East Natunas and the Coast of Borneo:—at anchor near the 
edge of the Shoal at day light, Tanjong Apee bore fram South to 8. b. E. distant 
about 3 leagues, and Haycock Island W. 4 N.—The soundings were very irregular 
in the vicinity of the shoal. 


LITTLE CATWICK was found by Capt. Ross safe to approach on all sides to 
a moderate distance from the rocky shore of the Island, and the channel between it 
and Pulo Sapata seemed clear of danger and of considerable width ;—no soundings 
with 60 fathoms line ceuld be obtained in passing through. 
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BOMBAY HARBOUR.—In the entrance of this Harbour a Fairway Buoy has Puirway Busy 


lately been placed, asa guide for ships coming in or going out, from which the Light- Harbour. 
House on Old Woman’s Island bears N.N.E., Kanary Island S.b.E., North. Brow of 
Great Caranja Hill E.b.N., Tull Nob E.b.S. £5S., and the Sunken Rock Floating Light 


Vessel N.E. 


ISLAND ST. PAUL, Indian Ocean, in October 1820, was visited by Capt. Blair, Repmee 
in the ship Clyde, who procured vegetables for his people, having been planted 
near the basin by a Frenchman, with four slaves under him, who cure fish for a 
Vessel which transports them annually to the Island of Mauritius——About 11 mile 
to the. Southward of the entrance of the Basin, in 23 fathoms water, two boats 
caught about five tons of fish in a few hours, a species of excellent cod, which were 
served to the crew and troops on board the Clyde. | 


SOMBREIRO CHANNEL NICOBARS.—August 8th, 1820, at half past five somciro 
A.M., the Prince Regent sailed through the passage between the two small Islands 
‘Meroe and Track, at the South side of the Sombreiro Channel, and had no soundings 
with 30 fathoms line. | 


. LONDON SHOAL seems to be a new discovery, made by the Company’s ship Lordom 
Lendon, 6th July 1820; and it was more particularly examined on the 25th, at her 
geturn from Tappanooly: This shoal extends about 90 yards N.W. and S.E., and is | 
about 60 yards broad, having 164 feet water on the shoalest part, deepening fast to 

18, 20, and 28 fathoms.on its edge : it consists of coral rock and white sand, has a 
greenish appearance, and when the boat lay in 164 feet.water, Pulo Lacotta bore 
S.S.W.4 W. 7 or 8 miles, Bird Island just visible, W.S.W., and the Island Mensular 
from 8S. 58° E. to S. 57° E. | | 


SOUTH CHANNEL, of Prince of Wales Island, may be entered by ships Prince or 
drawing under 18 feet water, Pilots having been lately stationed at PuloJarajah, who sow chun 


will come out on the proper signal being made, and carry such ships into the harbour. 


. LYNN SHOAL, in Sunda Strait, is nearly a cable’s length in extent, according tsa sox. 
‘to the remarks of the Company’s ship General Hewitt, when she grounded upon it 

at 9% P.M. on the 5th of August 1820, and did not get off till 9 A.M. on the 
following morning. When she first struck, @ feet was the least water found on the 

shoal, but a considerable part of it was dry at low water about 6.A.M., and it is 
composed of hard clay, broken coral,- with some small rocks on the northern extre- 

mity ; the soundings close to it all round are from 10 to 15 fathoms. When aground 

upon the shoal, the North Brother bore W. 204° N., South Brother W. 134° N., 
‘North Watcher E. 5° S, 


GENERAL HEWITT’S ROCK, discovered by the ship of this name on the 7th iiskin” 

of August 1820, on her passage towards China, is situated in the fair channel at the 
northern part of Clement’s Strait, upon which she struck at 114 A.M. August 7th, 
1820, and lay aground about 15 minutes.—This Rock was found to extend about a 
ship’s length, and to be 8 or 10 fathoms in breadth, the coral rocks visible under 
the ship’s bottom, having 15 or 16 feet water over them, at the shoalest part, with 
from 12 to 15 fathoms water close to it all round. 
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“When aground upon the Rock, the westernmost part of South Island was just visible 
on with the west end of North Island; extremes of Pulo Leat from N. 67° W. to S: 
77° W., Barn Island S. 34°W., the Mountain of Tanjong Brekat well clear of the 
north end of Pulo Leat. 

This Rock is 4 or 44 miles distant from North Island, and a ship will avoid it by 
keeping the high part of South Island open with the west end of North Island. : 


Sl CAMBRIDGE ROCK, on which the ship of this name struck on the-30th of 
August 1820, in passing between the Asses Ears and Lema Islands, is a spiral Rock 
with 17 feet the least water on it, which depth extends about 20 or 30 feet, deepening 
quick to 5, 6, '7, and 11 fathoms at the distance of two boats’ length, and 21 or 22 
fathoms are the least depths all round. | , 

This Rock is about 1 or 14 mile distant from the North White Rock off the Asses 
Ears, having the Asses Ears in one, extreme of land to the Eastward (Lema Islands) 
well open of the nearest Eastern Island. | - | 


fchicdam SCHIEDAM SHOAL, on which the Dutch Brig Mary Anne, Capt. Martin, was 
wrecked in the night of the 9th of March 1820, when proceeding from Batavia 
towards Ambonia with stores and specie belonging to the Government, was found 
to extend from East to West:5 or 6 miles, and 3‘or:4 miles from North to South, 
_ having rocks at the southern part alittle above water. Latitude observed on the shoal 
7° 27'S., lon. 121° 13'E., the S.E. Schiedam Island bearing from N.W.b.W.3W. to 
North, distant 4 or 5 miles, Panjang or South Island of the Kalatoa Group, in 
sight from the Wreck bearing E.b.N,— A channel was found between the shoal and 
the S.E. Schiedam Island. | 7 , : 


a MINSTREL’S SHOAL, seen by the ship of this name, May 7th, 1820, appeared 
to extend N.N.E. and S.S.W. as far as could be discerned from the mast-head.—At 
5 P.M. a very white Sand-bank ‘was observed near the: Northern end. of, the Shoal 
4 or 5 feet above water, bearing S.E., with 6 or 7 black Rocks to the N.E,. of the 
Sandbank appearing like boats’ bottoms, bearing S.E.b.E.—At 5£ P.M, tacked, and 
sounded in stays, 60 fathoms no ground, with the shoal bearing from E.S.E. to S.S.W. 
not more than 1 mile from the breakers. Saw no appearance of discoloured ‘water 
except on the shoal.- By noon observation brought up; the N.E. end of the Shoal is 
in lat. 17° 14’ S. and in lon. 118° 57'E. or 5° 28/ East. by chronometers from the 
coast of New Holland in lat. 23° 10'S. and in lon. 118° 59’E. by lunar observations 
taken yesterday. This is probably the shoal seen by Capt. Clark,: as stated in Vol. I, 
India Directory, page 101, although extending 14 miles farther to the northward. 


ELIZABETH’S REEF, in Jat. 30° 5’S, lon. 159° 0’E. by chronometers, was dis- 
covered by the ships Claudine and Marquis of Hastings, in company, at 23 P.M. May 
16th, 1820, returning from Port Jackson toward Torres Strait. At 5 P.M. when 
within 2 cables’ lengths of the Reef had 14 fathoms hard rocky ground, at a { mile 
distant from it 25 fathoms, then no ground.—It appeared to be of a quadrangular 
form about 3 miles in circuit, with deep water in the centre, the edges of which (with 
the exception of a few rocks like Negro heads) are covered, and the sea runs high 
over them. The East side of the Reef extends about N.N.E. and S.S.W. 1 mile, 
but the greatest extent appeared to be from W.N.W. to E.S.E. 
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SOUTH-EAST COAST OF HAINAN, 
By Capt. Daniel Ross, Company’s Marine Surveyor in India.* 


Tne southern point of Hainan, is in lat. 18° 9! 35" N. lon. 109° 34’ 30’ E., and is Ge. site. of 
bold, of rocky appearance, and may be seen 8 or 9 leagues in clear weather; the *f Haine. 
soundings about 8 or 9 miles South of the Point vary from 40 to 45 fathoms, mud 
and sand, gradually decreasing to 27 fathoms about 1 mile from the land. 

North-west from the South Point of Hainan, 1; mile, there is another rocky point, Yoiintan 
which forms the South-east extreme of Yulinkan Bay (and in M. Omerat’s Plan is 
called Point de la Take), the South-west extreme of which is 41 miles farther to the 
W.b.N. About 1 mile to the Northward of the South-east Point, and very near the 
Eastern shore of the Bay, there is a small island named Zonby, and 2 miles more to the 
N.W. there isa narrow Passage which leads to an extensive salt-water lake. The 
usual anchorage for ships is in 9 or 10 fathoms water, about 3 of a mile to the N.W. of 
Zonby, on a mud and sand bottom. The Discovery, when anchored in 8 fathoms, had 
Zonby bearing S. 40° E. and the S.W. extreme of the Bay nearly on with a point much 
nearer to us, bore S. 68° W. and the lake’s entrance was distant about 1 mile. . 


YULINKAN BAY cannot be a very safe anchorage during the S.W. Monsoon, 
being exposed to the wind and swell from that quarter. A small ship may, however, 
proceed sufficiently into the Lake, to ride in perfect security, and repair any damage. - 
We did not meet with any hidden dangers in the Bay excepting the small reefs that 
extend a short way off the shores; and when a ship is about to enter the Lake, she 
must guard against a point of the Reef which extends nearly 300 yards off the Western 
Shore, about £ a mile from the entrance; also, when approaching the Eastern Point of 
the Passage, as the rocks extend from it nearly half over the Channel, and will oblige 
her to keep close to the Western Point, where there are 5 and 6 fathoms water. The 
depth of water across the outer part of Yulinkan Bay varies from 15 to 12 fathoms, 
and decreases gradually tothe shore. We did not perceive any stream of fresh water 
in the vicinity of the anchorage, but observed some wells in a village, which is just at the 
back of the Eastern point of the passage into the Lake, and where bullocks may be 
obtained ; it was on this point our base-line was measured. The form of the Bay as 
represented in M. Omerat’s Plan is correct, but we differ in the size of it; and instead of 
the latitude being 18° 16’, [make Zonby in 18° 11’ 15°N. ee 

To the Eastward of the South point of Hainan, 24 miles, there is a black rocky 
point, which is the Western extreme of Gallong Bay, the Eastern one being 5 miles 
farther to the Eastward, situated a short way to the Northward of two small islands 
named Brothers. 


GALLONG BAY is 8 miles deep, and there is an island about the middle of it, catong Buy. 
and several large dry rocks to the Westward of the island. ‘The usual anchorage for 
ships is between Middle Island and the.Eastern shore of the bay, in 8.fathoms water, 
Over asand and mud bottom. In the Discovery, we had the Eastern Brother bearing 
S. 28° E., the Western one bore S. 4° W., and the two extremes of the Bay, S. 412° E. 
and S. 50° W. distant about 3 mile off the Eastern shore. At this station we ex- 


* The survey of this coast was made on board the Company’s Surveying ships Discovery and Investiga- 
tor, in 1817, which commenced at Gallong and Yulinkan Bays, where base lines were measured on the 
shore, after which a chain of triangles was carried on from the Island East Brother to False Tinhosa, and 
in that space, three bases were measured by sound, and every care taken to render the survey correct. 


Luengeoy 
Bay. 


80" E. distant about 3 miles. ‘Ihe 
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perienced much swell with a S.E. wind, from which I conclude it is a very unpleasant 
anchorage during the S.W. Monsoon. A small ship would find tolerable anchorage 
close on the North side of Middle Island, in 4 or 5 fathoms water, and be in some de- 
gree sheltered from swell ; the deepest water is near the Island, and the bottom muddy, 
but the depth decreases to 3 fathoms half-way towards the North shore of the Bay, 
and the bottom is sandy. I did not perceive any good watering-place about the 
anchorage; but a short distance to the Westward of Middle Island, and a few yards 
from the beach, we met with a large pond of fresh water, and saw many buffaloes and 
bullocks feeding near. We obtained plenty of fire-wood in a small cove near to the 
anchorage. The depth of water outside the Brothers varies from 25 to 21 fathoms, 
and within them it is from 15 to 12 fathoms, decreasing gradually to 6 or 8 at the 
anchorage. ‘The passage between the S.E. point of Gallong Bay and Eastern Brother 
appears to be free of danger, as we did not get soundings in it with 17 fathoms of line 
when thereabouts, in a boat.* 

Eastern Brother is in lat. 18° 11/20" North, and in April 1810, when we visited 
Hainan in search of the True Briton East-Indiaman, J had a good opportunity of 
measuring with good chronometers the difference of longitude between the East point 
of Tienpihen Harbour and the Eastern Brother (and the observations at both stations 
taken on the shore with artificial horizon), and made it 1° 33' 30’ W., which placed the 
island in longitude 109° 41! 80" E.: at the same time I made 1° 28’ 16" W.by chrono- 


meters, between the East Brother and Turon watering-place ; and again, in 1817, by 


chronometers, I made 39’ 40” E. between Pulo Sapata and the East Brother.f 


LUENGSOY (or LINGSOUIL) Point bears N. 60° E. from the East Brother 232 
miles, which is formed by several high hummocks, having a sandy plain to the North- 
ward of them; the Point, when seen at 5 or 6 leagues distance, appears like an island ; 
the most Southern part of the Point is in lat. 18¢ 22" 30’N., lon. 110° 0’ E. The 
coast between Luengsoy Point and the Eastern Point of Gallong Bay forms a consider- 
able curve in to the Westward, with several sandy beaches, and there are two small 
Islands situated near the shore, in the Western part of the curve or Bay ; one of these 
Islands is in lat. 18° 16’ 30" N. and the other is to the N.N.E.in 18° 19’ N.; they are 
too small to afford any shelter for ships between them and the shore. To the Westward of 
the South part of Luengsoy Point 2 miles there are several dry rocks, extending to the 
Westward, about 3 ofa mile off another Point ; and about 14 mile farther to the N.b. W. 
of this last-mentioned Point, there is a narrow and ver shallow passage between two 
sandy points, which leads into an extensive salt-water lake. ‘The Chinese have a small 
fort on the Western point, and from the number of small junks at anchor near it I con- 
clude there is some place of trade on or near the Lake, although in 1810, when I 
landed at the fort, there were only a few fishing huts about it. 

There is no anchorage between Luengsoy and Gallong where a ship could safely ride 
in the Southerly Monsoon. In the Discovery, at anchor in 17 fathoms water, the East 
Brother bore S. 48° 30" W., Luengsoy South Point N. 88° E., and the Fort N. 37° 

depth of water at 10 or 11 miles to the S. of 
Luengsoy is about 50 fathoms, gradually decreasing to 17 fathoms, after which it 
deereases rapidly to 9 or 10 fathoms, and then regularly towards the beaches. The dry 


* It was on the sandy beach, to the Northward of Middle Island, that our base line was measured. 


+ The ‘eaqraue of all the points on the chart which I have constructed being deduced from that of the 
East Brother by the angular survey, will, I hope, be found correct ; at the same time, observations for lat. 
and lon. were not neglected when at those points, : 
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rocks hefore-mentioned are steep to, having 15 fathoms about 4 a mile from them, and 
the water is deep close around the whole of Luengsoy Point, as we had from 25 to 21 
fathoms at about a mile off it. 


SAIL ROCK, in lat. 18° 26’ 15’ N. lon. 110° 8’ E., bearing N. 56° 30! E. from ssi rock. 
the S.E. part of Luengsoy Point, is a cluster of large rocks above water, and from one 
of them being higher and whiter than the others, it has acquired the name of Sail 
Rock ; they are 4 miles off the coast, and apparently bold to approach, having 32 
fathoms water about 2 miles to the Southward: The South point of Tinhosa Island 
bears N. 55° 30’ E. and distant 234 miles from the Sail Rock. 

In latitude 18° 34' 35” N. and bearing N. 19° 30’ E. from the Sail Rock, distant 8} secdetsane. 
miles, there is an Island having two hummocks on it, and named Saddle Island ; it is 
1 mile off the coast. 

A Point of Land, in lat. 18° 40! N. lon. 110° 24/ 15’ E. and 31 miles to the West- 
ward of Tinhosa Island, is the Northern extremity of a considerable curve or bay 
which the coast forms to the Westward, between this point and Luengsoy Point, and 
in which many sandy beaches may be seen, and very. high land near the shores. We 
made the highest peak in lat. 18° 36 10’ N. lon. 110° 6 45” E., which is about 2 miles 
in shore, and may be seen 12 or 14 leagues off; when it bears N. 71° W. it is over Saddle 
Island. Besides Saddle Island and the Sail Rock, there are two other Islands situated 
on this part of the coast, one of which, called Nankin or Nanqueen in the old charts, Nankin 
is in lat. 18° 38/20" N. lon 110° 20' 45" E.; the other is 4 miles to the Westward of snower. 
Nankin, and both are about 14 mile off shore: they are too small to afford any shelter 
behind them from the swell, although the depth of . water alout them is moderate, being 
from 7 to 10 fathoms, and 2 miles to the Southward it varies from 12 to 16 fathoms, on 
a sand and mud bottom. From Luengsoy to the aforementioned Point, the coast af- 
fords no safe anchorage in the Southerly Monsoon. 


FINHOSA ISLAND extends 2§ miles in a North and South direction, and is Tinhoss 
formed by two high hills, which are connected by a very narrow sand overflowed at 
spring tides; the Southern hill is highest, and its summit is in lat. 18° 39’ 42" N. lon. 
110° 28/15" E., determined by the angles from the East Brother. In 1810, by chrono- 
meters, I made 45’ 53” West difference of longitude between Tienpihen Point and this 
hill; again in 1817, I made 59' 8” between the hill and Chinchow island, on the South 
coast of China. The channel between Tinhosa and Hainan is about 3 miles wide, and 
the depth of water varies from 9 to 14 fathoms, excepting on a spit of sand which ex- 
tends about a mile from the West-side of the North Hill of Tinhosa, and on which we 
found so little as 43 fathoms where we anchored, with Tinhosa bearing from N. 80° 
E. to S. 30° 30’ E. off it about half a mile, and Nankin Island bore S. 65° W. touch- 
ing the point opposite to Tinhosa. The water was deeper near the island, where we 
had 5 fathoms. On the North of Tinhosa the mid-channel depth is 14 fathoms, de- 
creasing a little towards Hainan, and the shore is not so high as to the southward. 
The depth of water at 7 or 8 miles to the South and East of Tinhosa is about 55 
fathoms, and the island appears to be quite free of danger, excepting a few rocks on 
the East side, close to the low sand which connects the two hills. We did not meet 
with fresh water on Tinhosa. Numerous amplitudes and azimuths, with two theodolites, 
taken on Tinhosa, made the mean variation of the needle by one theodolite 1° 31! 
East, by the other 1° 32’ East, and by a large azimuth compass of Walker’s 1° 88/ 

ast, nearly corresponding with the same number of observations taken on the Brother, 
where it was 1° 29/ East. : 


PaiseTinhosa. 
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FALSE TINHOSA isa small and rocky island, in lat. 18° 49’ $0" N. lon. 110° 34! 
15” E., which may be seen 7 or 8 leagues, and is situated about 2 miles to the N.N.E. of 
a point on Hainan, that forms the N.E. point of the Bay or concavity of the coast on the 
N. of Tinhosa Island; and from this point the East coast of Hainan runs more in a 
North and South direction, and is not so mountainous as the S.E. part. The Discovery 
and Investigator passed between the coast and False Tinhosa in a good channel, and 
anchored near the latter, in 17 fathoms water, with it bearing from S. 30° 30’ E. to 
S. 54° E. and the dry rocks extending to 8. 78° E. distant off False Tinhosa about 2 of 
a mile, and 13 mile off the Hainan Shore.* 

There is a high mountain standing on a point of Hainan, which is named Toon- 
geean by the Chinese, and may be seen 14 or 15 leagues off; and from there being no 
other high land in its vicinity, may be taken for an island. The point near which it 
stands forms the northern termination of a slight curve which the coast forms to the 
Southward, as far as the point opposite False Tinhosa. We made the mountain in lon. 
110° 59’ 20” E., but were disappointed of an observation for latitude, and have placed it 
in 19° 37'.N. by carefully measuring, with both the common and patent logs, the ship’s 
run from where it bore West to where we anchored off the North Taya Islands seven 
hours after, and got good observations for latitude. The point on which the mountain 
stands is in lat. 19° 35’ N. lon. 111° 2’ 20” E., and the depth of water was from 18 to 
20 fathoms about 21 miles off it, on a foul bottom, and 38 and 40 fathoms 4 or 5 
leagues off. 

On the 15th of May at noon we were in 21] fathoms water, with the South Taya 
Island bearing East, distant 7 or 8 miles; the largest island of the Southern group bore 
N. 79° E,, and the North Taya Island bore N. 61° E.; we were about 6 or 7 miles off the 
Hainan shore, which to the Northward of Toongeean point is very low and sandy, without 
cultivation. We inade 104 miles of Northing and 105 miles of Easting to our anchor- 
age off the North Taya Island, where we observed in lat. 19° 59’ 30" N., and by chrono- 
meters were 4'7/ 52” East of Tinhosa Hill, and 12' 17" West of Chinchow Island, on 
the coast of China, which placed the ship in 111° 16’ 5’ East of Greenwich. The 
North Taya Island bore S. 35° 12! E., distant one mile ; another smaller one near it 
S. 3° 30’ E., and the Southern island of the North group bore 8.5° 55’ W. ‘The South 
Taya Island bore S. 19° 22’ W. distant 10 or 11 miles; the largest island of the South- 
ern group bore S. 30° 15’ W., and the Western island bore S. 35° 25’ W. 6 or 7 
miles. ‘The high mountain of Toongeean bore S. 33° 28° W., and a very distant hum- 
mock in shore on Hainan, bore S.83° 30' W. Between the North Taya Island and the 
next one to it there is arock, over which the sea just washes. The Taya Islands form two 
groups, with a passage 4 or 5 miles wide between them, and they may be seen 4 or 5 
leagues. We found from 21 to 29 fathoms water to the Westward of them, 35 fathoms, 
about 4 or 5 miles to the South of them, and the same depth about | mile to the 
North of them. The North Taya Island is in lat. 19° 58'45" N., lon. 111° 16°45" E ;_ the 


# When hereabouts the weather became very unsettled, and put a stop to our making more particular 
observations on the coast, obliging us to stand off and on for three or four days, when we proceeded to the 
Taya Islands, and thence in search of the Shoal in the Bashee Channel. But from my own observation 
when we were near the shore, and from the information of a very good Chinese pilot we had on board the 
Antelope in 1810, it appears that the East coast of Hainan does not furnish any place of safety for a ship 
to anchor in, and the bottom was in many places mixed with coral rocks.—'I’he land is better cultivated 
than to the southward, and from the number of cocoa-nut trees I conclude it is from this part of Hainan 
that the Chinese procure the coir, of which they make their ropes; it is blacker than the Indian coir, and 
not so durable. 
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South Taya Island in 19° 49’ N., and 111° 12’ 15” E, The Northern Island bears 
from the great Ladrone S. 46° 30” W. distant 174 miles.* 


In NHIATRANG BAY, Cochin China, there is a rocky bank not correctly 
placed in Mr. Dayot’s plan, and which he requested me to correct whenan opportunity 
offered. Ihave since been on it twice, and did not get less than 4 fathoms, although 
he says, there is as little as $ fathoms to be found. When onit Dune Island (which is 
the Northern one of two small islands that are next to the Northward of Tré) bore 
S. 83° 30’ E. and a small white rock (called Seché in the chart) was in one with the 
Northern extreme of the land. : 


* In the few communications we had with the people on Hainan, they were found to be civil, and read 
enough to part with refreshments when the Mandarins were not present ; but whenever the latter appeared, 
they proved just as arbitrary and rapacious as we found them on the coast of China, From what I observed, 
I am inclined to believe that a number of bullocks may be obtained on Hainan, as they appeared to be 
er gen although small. There are numerous fishing boats belonging to Hainan, that are built of a very 

ard and heavy wood (instead of the fir which the Chinese boats are built with), and sail fast ; many of them 
every year go on fishing voyages for two months, and navigate to seven or eight hundred miles from home, to 
collect the bicho de mer, and procure dried turtle and sharks’ fins, which they find amongst the numerous 
shoals and sand banks that are in the South-east part of the China Sea. Their voyages commence in March, 
when they visit the Northern Banks, and leaving one or two of their crew and a few jars of fresh water, the 
boats proceed to some of the large shoals that are nearly in the vicinity of Borneo, and continue to fish 
until the early part of June, when they return and pick up their small parties and their collections. We 
met with many of these fishing boats when we were about the shoals in the China Sea. 
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Baakele Bay, - Celebes,S. - - 406 
*Babber I, - - Banda Sea --- 481 
Babee Besar, - Sumatra, W. 65, 66 
Babee Ketcheel, Sumatra, W. - 65 
Babec Pulo Bay, Ditto, Ditto- 66 
Babel [I., - - - Bass’ Strait- - 500 
*Babian l.,- - -JavaSea - - 400 
*BabuyanIs,,- - Luconia,N. - 327 
Baby Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 78 
+Baby Pulo, - - Java,N.- - - 101 
Baby Paulo, ~ - China Sea - 217 
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Page. Page. Page. 
475 | *Barren Ca, & I., Bass’ Strait- - 500 Bintang I., - - China Sea - - 
487 | *Barren I., - - Bengal Bay - 33 Bintango Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 64 
240 BarrenI., - - ChinaS.- - - 263 Bird I1., + - + China, E. - - 

64 | «Barrier Reefs, NewS Wa. 509, 512,514 | *Bird I, - - MarianIs. - - 442 
345 Barwell I., - - S. Pacific Ocean 521 *Bird U., -. - S. Pacific Ocean 509 
345 | *BaseelanI., - - Sooloo Sea - - 382 Bird [, - - Sumatra, W. - 52,63 


¢+Baby Pulo, - - Timor Sea - 
Baby Pulo, - - Ceram, W. - 
Bac I., - - = Cochin China 
Baccar Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 
Baco Is. - - - Luconia, S. 
Bagatoal., - - Ditto, Ditto 
Baglawang Is., - Celebes Sea 
Baguan 1, - + Sooloo Sea - 

tBahalatolis I., - Sooloo Sea - 


409 Baseelan Strait, Mindanao S. 383, 492 | *Bird Is, - Africa, S. - 524, 525 
342 | «Bashee Is., - - China Sea - 320,330 Birdnest Is., - Borneo, W. - 351 
340 Bassar Pulo,- - Ceram, N. - - 487 Biscay Bay, - - Spain, N. - - 533 
Bahi, - - - Luconia, E. 346 Basseen R., - - Ava,S. - - - 9 | tBishop aod Clerk S. Pacific Ocean 507 
*Bajadore Cape, - Luconia, N 325 Bass’ Harbour, - LaddaIs., - - 157 Black Jack, - + Cochin China - 244 
Bakeck Point, - Tsiompa- - - 230 | ®Bass’ Strait, Van Diemen’s L. 497 to500 Black Mount, - China,S. - - 302 
tBalabac I., - - China Sea - 320, 338 | *Batacarang Point, Sumatra, E.. 118,120 | *Black Pyramid, - Bass’ Strait - - 499 
Balabac Straits, Ditto, Ditto 337, 339 Batac I., - - - Samar, N. - - 344 Black R., - - Malacca Strait 170 
*Balabalakan I.,- Macassar Strait 372 Batangan Cape, Cochin China - 244 Black Rock,- - China, SS. - 
*Balagonan Point, Mindanao, W. - 386 Batangas Bay, - Luconia,S.- - 345 Black Rock,- - Bencoolen - 
Balambinzan I. &H., Borneo N, 337,338 Ratang Capay Bay, Sumatra, W. 66 Black Rock False, Ditto - - 
* Balainbouang Bay Bally Strait- - 457 Batangpally Is, - Gillolo Passage 420 Black Rock,- - Queda - 
Balanac Pout, - Luconia, W. - 324 {| eBatan 1, - - Bashees - - - 330 Black Rock Reef, lsanca, E. 
Baleekpappan Bay, Borneo, E. - 372 eBatavia, - - -Java,N.- - 104, 105 Black Rocks, - Sapy Strait 
*Bale of Cotton Rock, Bengal Bay 76 | *Batchian I & Strait, Moluceas + 484 | +Blair’s Harbour, Malaya, E. - 
*Balintang Is., - China Sea - - 329 | tBateinan Bay, - New 8. Wales- 501 +Blenheim’s Shoal, Malacca Strait 
ee Ballvok L., Sooluu Sea - 385 Ratoa Palo, Sumatra, W. 56, 62, 80, 31, Bluff Point, - - Canton R. - 
Ball’s Pyramid, - S. Facibe Qcean 508 Bato Balow, - - Soolouvu Sea - - 382 Bluff Point, - - China, SS. - 266 
*Bally Mountain, Bally [. - - 457 Batomande Poiat, Burnco - - - 347 Boat Rock, - - Ditto Ditto - 263 
Bally Strait, - - Java, E. - - 362, 456 Ratoo-Bara, - - Sumatra, N.  - 154 Bobeck Pulv, -¢ Sumatra, W. 63, 64 
*Baliy ‘Town, - - Lombock, E. - 461 Batoo Mama Pt., Sumatra, W. - 9 54 Bocca Tigris, ~- Canton R. - 289,290 
Balu-Lagong, - Burneo, W.- - 349 Batsha - - - Tonking R.- - 247 | *Boegeroens - - Celebes,S. - - 408 
Bambeck Shoal, Malacca Str, 173, 174 Battakeeka Fort, Banda Is., - - 491 +Boele Comba, - Ditto Ditto - 
*Bampton’s Shoal, S. Pacific Ocean 509 Battam I. & N.E.Pt., Malac. Str. 189,193 | *Bolina Cape, - Luconia, W. - 
*Banca |. & Strait, Celebes, N. - 375, 376 Battanta I & Reef, Pitt’s Str. 425 to 432 Bolt Head, - - New S. Wales- 514 
tBanca 8. Point, - Bancal. - - 111 Battoblat Hill & Point, Borneo, W. 349 Bombay, - - - Hindvostan, W 
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Banca Strait, Sumatra, E. 112to 123,136 | *Batto Gady, - - Timor, N. - - 477 | *Bombay’s Shoal, China Sea - -~- 253 
*Bancawang I., - Sooloo Sea - - 340 Batto Lombo I., Molinecas - - 484 | *Bombay’s Shoal, Palawan, W. - 329 
+Bancoongong Bay & R., Sumatra, W. 50 Battoo Baloo, - Malacca Strait- 180 | tBomigels., - - Borneo, E. - - 374 
*Bancoonaan [.,- Svoloo Sea - - 340 Battuo Barroo, - Ditto Ditto - 62 | tBominy Harbour, Chittagong - - 4 
*Banda ls., - - Banda Sea - 490, 491 Battoo Mongo - Sumatra, W. - 84 Bompokal.,- - Nicobars - + 35 

Banda Neira, - Banda Is., - 490, 491 *Battu Pulo, - - ‘Timor, N. - - 477 Bone Roaster - Japanis. - - 335 

Banda Sea, - - Ceram, S. - 398, 482 Battuwang Bay, Sumatra, W. - 66 {| *Bongo Bay, - - Mindanao,S. - 380 

Bandar - - ¢ Sumatra- - - 74 | tBatly Malve L.,- Bengal Bay- - 34 tBoni Bay, - - Celcbes,S. - - 410 


Banditte I., - - Lombock Strait 459 | °Baubclthouap I, Pellew Is. -°438,440 | *Koni I and Road, Waygecooe, N. 423 
® Bangalure’s Shoal, Flores, N. - - 469 Kawang, - - - Luconia,S.- - 345 | *Bonoal.,- - - Ceram, W.- - 486 
tBangti, - - - Junkseylon, N. 24 Bavat L, - - - Bashees - - - 330 Bonthian,- - - Celebes,S. - - 406 
*Banguey I. & Peak, China Sea - 337 Beachy Head, - England, S. 534to536 Boobooan I.,- - Sooloo Sea - = 384 

Banzui Port, = - Luconia, N. - 326 Bear and Cabs, - China, E. - - 305 | *Booby L,- - > ‘lurres Strait 612to515 
+Baniak Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 78 Bee- Hive Mount, New Guinea, N. 435 | *Booby Shoal,- - S. Pacific Qcean 609 

Banjoan I, - - Timor Sea - - 480 | ¢Bejaren DT, - - Celebes, N.- - 376 | *BoucaBay, - - RotloI.- - - 479 

Bankok, - - - Siam R.- - - 223 | tBclawol, - - Sooloo Sea - - 384 | “Bouls., - - - Moluccas’ - - 418 

Bankule, - - - Sumatra, W. - 52 | *Bellona’s Shoals S. Pacific Ocean 509 Bool, - - - - Celcbes, N.- + 370 
*Bauks Ca, - - New S. Wales- 502 | +Belvidere’s Shoals, Gaspar Straits 129 Boongas Bay, - Sumatra, W. - 6 

Banksball 1,5 - Canton River - 294 Bencoolen R., - Sumatra, We. - Gy | fHoouting Is,  - Malacca Strait- 159 

Banks Strait, - Van Diemen’s La. 500 | tBencoonat, - - Sumatra, S.- - 75 Buorovusa Caper, Sapy Strait - - 464 

Bantal R, - - Sumatra, W. - 68 Bengal Bay,- - Aracan, W.- 1, 528 Borne, - - - Sumatra, S - - 8g 

Bantam Bay, - Java, N.- - - Low Bengal Passage, Acben Is. - - 40 Borueo, E. - - Macassar Strait 370 

Bantam Ca.,- - Cochin China - 244 Benjar R., -) - Borneo, Ss - 355 Borneo Proper R., Borneo, W. 347, 348 

Bantam Hill, - Ditto, Ditto - lol Berak Poit,-  -« Celebes, 8S. - 406, 408 Borneo 8.,  - - JavaSea - = 335 

Bantam Punt, - Ditto Ditto - 99 | tBergen >, - - Sumatra, W. - 85 *Burneo Shoals, - China Seca - - 318 

Bantay, L, - - Luconia, W. - 325 Berg Wakoo, - Ceram, Ni Sid 458 Borneo W., - = Ditto Ditto 346 to 352 

Bantoo TL, - - Philippines - - 345 | tBeriaga Pulo, - Rhio Strait - - lug | *Boscawen Ca, - New Hebrides - 819 

BaraguR.& Point, Pegu - - 12,13 Bernardino St TL, Luconia, S -  - U44 | *botany Bay, - - New S. Wales - 502 
*Barbe st. 1, - - ChinaSea - - 212 | thessy Pulo, - - Sunda Strait - 93 | *Botany L, - - New Caledonia 919 
tBarbucit False Hill, Malaya E. - 192 Bexhill Church, - England, S.  - 435 | *Botel' Tobago Xima, ChinaSea - 331 
t#Hubucit till, - Malaya,S. - - 190 | #Bias Bay,- - - ChinaS. - - 300 | tBotel'lobaygo Xima litte Ditto - 331 
Bar Creek, - - Callam Strait - 171 | tUidan Pulo, - - Malacca Strait 159 Bottle Is. & Reef, Malacca Strait - 170 

Bardia Pulo,-  - Siam Gult) - - 223 | *Biema Bay, - - Sumbawa, N. - 463 | *Bougainvyille’sI-&5h., 5. Pacific Oc. 515 

Barette L, - Luconia, NN. - 3235 | tBigan Gap and Road, Luconia, W. 324 | *Bougainville’s Kcefs, Ditto Ditto Sug 
*Baring’s Bay, - Sandalwood [, - 467 | fBillimuing Bay aud R., Sumatra, 8. 73 
tBan i, - - - Gaspar Straits - 127 | tBillnon LD, - - JavaSea - I: 39, 259 “bounty Is, - - %. Pacific Ocean 508 

Barn L., - -) - Malacca Strait- 186 bull of Portland, - Laglaud, S. 334, 339 Buurvon b., - - Indian Ocean - 523 

Barn Ledge & Point, St. Helena - 527 inkans Bay, + Cochin China - 210 | *BouwoD, - + - Moluccas . 416, 485 
tBarvus, - © - Sumatra, W. - 52 | *Bintang Hills, - Bintang I. - 193, 195 Bouruu, - - - Sumatra,N. + 42 


*Bougainville’s Strait, Solomon Is. - 519 


— 
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Bourne East, - England, $.- + 686 
*Bouton Dome, - Pale Bouton - 158 
*Bonton FE. Point, Bouton. - - 411 
*Bouton I, - - Celebes, E.- - 411 
#Bonton Pulo. - Malacca Strait - 158 
*Bouton S. Point, Bouton F. - - 410 
Boutou Strait, - Celebes, Z.- - 410 
Bowen Port - - Ditto Ditto - 514 
Bowen’s L, - - New S. Wales- 502 
+Bowen’s Shoal, - Bengal Bay - 23 
*Brala Pulo, - - China Sea - - 221 
Brandy Wine Bay, Sumatra, W. - 63 
*Brasse Pulo, - - Achen Ruad - 40 
Brazil Moant, - Azores - - - 529 
Breaksea Spit, - New S. Wales- 514 


4Brebes Point, - New Guinea, N. 435 


4Brewer’s Droogte,Java Seca - - 107 
Brewer's Strait, - Sumatra, BE. - 144 
*Brill Shoal, - - CelebesSea - 405 


- Sumatra, W. 066, 67 
Bristly Point, - Moluccas - - 484 
Bristow Rock, - S. Pacific Ocean 508 
Britain New, S. Pacific Ocean 515, 516 
Britannia’s Bay, Sapy Strait - - 465 
British Channel, Encland - 531 10 536 


+Bringen Palo, 


31 
3! 


- Andamans - 
- Ditto- - - 


Brother N., 
Brother S., 


+Britto’s Bank, - China Sea - 230, 312 
Broadway, - CantonR. - - 266 
*Broken Bay, - - New 8. Wales - 505 
Broken [., - Mindanao, S. - 378 
Broken Is, - Aracan R. - - 5 


Brothers, - - Canton R. - - 274 
Brothers, - - China Sea - 225, 227 
Brothers, - - China,S. - - 289 
Brothers, - - Hainan - - - 249 
Brothers, - - Malacca Strait 182 
*Brothers, - - Near Amoy - - 303 


Brothers, - - - Sincapour Strait 185 
Brouwer’s Sand, - Sunda Strait - 99 
+Brouwer’s Shoals, Sumatra, E. - 110 
*Brown’s Range, N. Pacific Ocean 522 
Brunswick Rock, Canton River - 204 
+Buccleugh’s Shoal, Wayceeour, E. 423 
¢Buffalol, - - Cochin China - 244 
+Baffalo Point, - Sumatra, W. - . 
«Buffalo Rocks, - Ava, W. - - 
Buffalo Rock, Sincapour Str. 187’, 188, 198 


Buffalo Roc ks, - Sourabaya - - "453 
Buffalo’s Horn, - Wayyceooe, N. 422 
Buffalo’s Nose, - China, E. - - 305 
Bugal., - - - MartabanR. - 17 
+BuglasI., - - Philippines - - 387 
+Bumkin’s I.,- - Java, N.- - 400, 450 


Bunder Green Hilt, Chittagong R. 8 


Bupwoot L, - Mindanao, S. - 380 
Buoy Rock, - - Cochia China - 242 
Burias J.,- - - Philippines - - 345 
Buroo Pulo, - - AchenIs. - - 39 
+Burrong, - - - Sumatra,N. - 152 
Buruncan Point, Mindora, W. - 300 
Busvagou §.,- - Calamiancs- - 9303 
Button, - - - Borneo, W. - 351 
Button Hill, - - Java, N.- - - 452 
Button, - - VavayR. - - 17 
Button Rock, - Borneo.S. - - 365 
Button Rock, - Cochin China - 240 
¢Button, - - - SundaStrait - 90 
' Buzgard’s Bay, - New S. Wales - 514 


a ee 
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Cabbage Tree Point, New S. Wales 502 


*Cabossa L., = - Bengal Bay- + 18 
Cabral.,- - + Nicobars -« - 38 
Cachao, - - - Tonking R - - 247 
Cagayan C. - ~ Luconia, N. + 326 

*Cagayanes Is., - SoolooSea - - 387 
Cagayan Sooloo, Ditto Ditto- + 340 
Cahayaga L,- - Philippines - - 344 

*Cajeli Bay, - »+ Bouro, N. - 416, 485 
Calabat Bay, - Banca. N. - - 132 


tCalamianes Group, Mindora Straits 392 


¢Calamianes Is., - China Sea - - 398 
*Calansoesoe Harbour, Bouton, E. 412 
+Culantan, - - - Siam Gulf - - 22 
tCalantigas, - - Sumatra, E.- - 141 

Calap I., - - - Moluccas - - 42% 

Calapan Road, - Mindora, N. - 345 
*CalaviteI, - - Mindora Straits 392 
*Calavite P "& Mount, Mindora I, - 394 
tCalayanlI, - - Babuyan Is. - 828 

Caldera, - - - Mindanao, S. - 384 


*Caledonia New, 5.Pacific Ocean 418,619 
Callam.False Strait, Malacca Strait 172 


Caljam Strait, - Malacca Strait- 169 
Calocohij L.,-  - CelebesSea- - 402 
Calujal.,- - - Sooleo Sea - - 387 
$Calventara Rocks, Ava, W. - - 8 
Calves, - - - China, BE. - - 306 
Camara Tl. - - Sapy Strait - + 464 
*Caminng Palo, - Timer Sea - - 475 
Cambir Bay, - Cochin China - 243 
+Cambir Pulo, - Ditte Ditto - 243 


¢Cambodia R. & Town, Cambodia225,226 
Cambuys Great,- Java, N.- - - 10) 
Cambays Little, Ditto Ditto - 101, 102 


*Cambynal,- - Celebes,S. - - 410 
tCamelJ.,- - - ChinaSea - - 214 
+CamiguinI., - BabuyanIs. - 328 
Camiguin I., - Mindanao, N. - 342 
+Camorta 1., - - Nicobars - e 36,37 
tCampbeli Port, - AndamanI.- - 30 
*Campbell’s I, - $. Pacific Ocean 507 
Camp Cove,+ - Port Jackson - 503 
tCamraigne Bay, Cochin China - 238 
Cana, - - - - Ditto Ditto - 232 
Cancao, - - - Siam Gulf - - 24 
Candalamar I., - Balabac Straits - 330 
Candy Ca. - + Celebcs,N. - 370 
Canister Great, = Bengal Bay- - 19 
Canister Little, - Ditto Ditto - 19,20 
tCanister Western, Ditto Ditto - 18 
*Canton Factories, Canton City - 204 


Canton R., China 8. 268, 200, 300, 313 


*Canton Pulo, + Cochin China - 245 
Cap & Feather, - Junkscylon « - 25 
fCapas de ‘Terre, China Sea - + 221 
Capas Laut,- - Ditto Ditto- - 221 
Capechons Pulo, Sumatra, W. - 54 
Cap LL, - - - Sumatra, W. - 47 
Cap-sing-moon, - China, S. - 274, 296 
Cap Simall, - - Sunda Strait - 99 


Cap, - Javay R. - - 17 
*Capones Is. & Point, Luconia, W. 322 


(appel eule) - Banda ls. - - 490 
CapulI, - - + Luconia,S.- - 344 
Cara-cara Point, Sumatra, W. 54 5) 


5 Page. 
Cara-cara Shoal, Ditto Ditto »— 565 
Caramanches, + Banca Strait - 120 


Caran Ca., Malacca Strait + 169 to 172 


Carang Assem, - Bally I. «+ + © 458 
Carang Bram, - Banca Strait » 118 
Carang Hodjee, Ditto Ditto- - 119 


Caraug Malan Dooyong, Banca, N 132 


Carang Malan Goonting, Ditto - 132 
Carang Malan Toole, Ditto Ditto 142 
Carangua Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 6&2 
tCara Pulo, - - SiamGulf - - 223 
Carapacho del Point, Azores <- + 629 
Caravallos Poiat, Luconia, N. + 926 
tCaravaos,- - - MindoraSea - 389 
tCarawang Point, Java, N.- - - 460 


*Carimata I, - - Borneo, W. - 349, 358 
Carimata Inner Ch. Ditto Ditto - 350 
Carimatsx Passage, Billi. E. ee 

*Carimon Java, - JavaSea - - 
Carimon Great - Malacca Str. 144, is 

tCarimon Little, - Ditto Ditto 144, 182 

*Carnicobar I, - Bengal Bay + 34 
Carolinas, - - Pacific Ocean 920,522 


Carnem Pulo - SiamGuif - - 293 
Carnom Point, - Ditto Ditto - - 228 
Carpenters, - - Java Head - - 96 
Casrang Assein,- Lombock, W. - 459% 
Carrang Byang Byaug, Sumatra, W. 72 
Carrang Ikan ‘Chaby, Ditto Pitto 72 
Carrang Ikan Tando, Ditto Ditto 72 
Carrang Lampouyang, Ditto Dittg 72 
Carrang Lebar, - Ditto Ditto 72 
Carrang Pingan, Ditto Ditte 75 
Carrang ‘Vimbago, Banca Strait - 115 
*Carterct’s Harbour, New Ireland 516 
Casiguran Bay, - fuuconia, E. - 346 
Caskets, - - - British Channel 584 
CasseeI., - - Sumatra, W. - 65 
Cassee Pulo,- - Ditto Ditto 63 
tCassey Pulo,- - Near Padang - 65§ 
Castelo de Poiat, Azores - + + 634 
Casuaris Bay, - Sanda Strait + 9 
*Catanduanes I.,- Luconia, BR - 345 
Catherina St., - Brazil - = - 507 
*Catherine’s J., - Carolinas - - 622 
“Catherine's Is., - Gidolo Passage | 419 


Cat [., - = = = Mergui -— oe @ 23 
*Cato’s Bank, §. Pacitic Ocean 509,510 


+Catwick Great, - China Sea - - 236 
Catwick Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 234 
Caal, - — - Cochin China - 243 
Cavalitian I., - Laconia, N. - 324 
Cavallo Pulo, - Manilla Bay - 314 
CavallosI., - - Japan,S. - - 334 
CavilliL.,- - - Sooloo Sea - - 387 

+Cavite, - - - Manilla Bay  - 3815 

+Cavnaian Point, Luconia, N. - 326 

+Cawoor, - - + Sumatra, W. - 74 
Cayman Point, - Luconia, W, - 323 

+Caytone, - - + Sumatra, W, - 68 
Cedar Passage, r Achen Is. - - 40 
Ceicer Highland, Tsiompa- - - 232 


*Cvicer de Mer Pulo, China Sea 234, 312 
*Ceicer de Terre Pulo, Ditte Ditto 232, 312 
Celebes, E., - - Molucca Passage 397 
Celekes, N.. - - Moluccas - - 376 
Celebes, S., - - Salayer Straits- 405 
Celches, W.,- - Macassar Strait 366 
*Centinel, N.,- - AndamanIs. - 30 


+Centinel, S.,- - Ditto Ditto 
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30 


"Ceram I,- - - Moluccas - 416,487 


Ceram Laut., - Timor Sea - - 
Ceremata L,- - Ditto Ditto 
*Cerowal., - - Ditto Ditto 
Ceylon I., - - Indian Ocean 
¢Chamcollao, - - Cochin China 
Chamcollao False, Ditto Ditto 
Chanctonbury Ring, England, S. 
Chang-cheua cham I., China, S. 
Chang, R., - - China, E. - - 
Channel Great, - Sunda Strait - 
"Chapel Il, - - China, E. - - 
*Charlotte’s Bank, China Sea - - 
Chatham I, - - S. Pacific Occan 
TChatham Port, - AndamanlI.— - 
ChedubalI., & ‘own, Aracan - - 
Chee-lap-cock Point, Canton R. - 
Cheneo Pnlo, - Sumatra, W. - 


488 
48) 
481 
524 


65 


¢Cheribon VM ount.& Town, Java,N.450,451 
Cherry I.,- - - S. Pacific Ocean 521 


Chichester Spire, England, 8S. - 
Chi-chow, - - China,S. - - 


535 
272 


China Buckeer, - Pegu- - -12to 16 


China Hat, - - Sumatra, W. - 
China Sea, - - ChinaC. - 
- *Chin-chew Bay, China, E. 
Chin-chin Paulo, Achen Is. - 
Chin-chin, R., - China, E. 
Chin-chow, - - China, S. 
Chin-hoy,- - - China, E. 
China C.,- - - ChinaSea 
Chitram, - - - Tsiompa - 
tChittagong R.& C. Bengal Bay 


oetaeitsce¢ea 


47 


Chook-chow, - China,S. - 276, 283 


Choo-keang,- - Ditto Ditto - 
Chouvay Ca,, - Cochin China - 
+Chowry, - - - Nicobars - - 
*Chueng-chow, - China Sonth = - 
tChuen-pee, - - Canton R. - - 
Chuen-poon-chow,China, S. - - 
Chung-chow, - Canton R. - - 


*Chung-chow, - China,S. - 278, 286 


*Church Rocks, - Ava, W. =< - 
*Chusan, - - - China, E. - - 
*Chusan Is.,, - - Dittu Ditto - 
¢Cin Point, - - Siam Guif - - 


8 
306 
305 
223 


Circular Head, Van Diemen’s Land 497 


Circular Shoal, - Malacca Road - 


176 


*Cirencester’s Sand Banks, Billiton, E. 358 
*Cirencester’s Shoal, Ditto Ditto 357 


¢tClara Great, - - Betgal Bay- - 
Clara Little, - --Ditto’ Ditto - 


22 
22 


Clarence Point, Vaa Diemen’s Land 498 


*Clapps 1., - + Sumatra, W. - 


¢Clark’s I., -" -°Basa’ Strait- - 


‘Claro Babayan, Ghina Sea - - 


79 
500 
328 


Clear Ca, -' «4 Ireland - - 531,532 


Cleft Hill, - - Sumatra, W. - 


Clements Strait, Billiton I. - 125, 


Cleughs Reef, - Andaman’s, N. 


47 


¥ ‘ 


Cliff, L,-- - - Ditto Ditto $28 


Clove, Is, + - Moluccas -. -- 
Cobra, I.,  - - Malacca Strait - 


183 


Cochin China, - China Sea - 237,311 


Cocoanut I.,- - Sumatra, W. - 
«Cocoanut LL, - - New Ireland - 
*Cocoanut Point, Gillolo,S. - - 

Cocoanut Point, Sumatra, S.- - 


47 
516 
418 

91 
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Cocob Pulo, = - Malacca Straiti82,198 
27 


*Coco Great I., - Andaman, N. - 

Coco Pulo, - - Junkseylon - - 
tCoco Littlo I., - Andaman, N. - 
*Cocos Is.,- - » Sumatra, W- - 


25 
27 
77 


*Codocopuei I., - N. Pacific Ocean 438 


Coffin Ca, - = Celebes, N.- 
Coffin Hill, - + Java, N.- - 
tCollao-hanne, - Cochin China 
Colliers Rock, - Sunda Strait 
Co-Long-sou 1., China,S. - 
Col. Paterson’s I., New Caledonia 
Combado I.,- - Token Besseys - 
*Comba Pule,- - Ombay, N.- - 


376 
452 
246 

91 
304 
518 
413 
473 


tComodo I,, - - Sapy Strait 463, 466 


*C'oncordia Fort,- Timor I.- - - 
*Condoure Pulo, - ChinaSea - - 
Condore Little, - Ditto Ditto -- 
Condul I., - - Nicobars - - 


479 
226 


38 


Coney I.,- - - Malacca Straitl86,198 


Conical Mountain, Cochin China - 


242 


*Copang Bay, - Timor I.- - 478,479 


Cork, - - - -Treland - - - 


532 


"Cornwallis Fort, Prince of Wales I.:159 


“Cornwallis I., - Carolinas - - 
Cornwallis Port, Andaman Great 


tCoron I., - - - Mindora Straits 


Corooman Is., - Borneo, N. - - 
Corregidor I., - Manilla Bay - 
Corrientes C., - Africa, E. - - 
Corrorl,- - - Pellew Is. - 
*Corvol.,- - - Azores - - - 
*Cou-cock I.,- - China,S. - - 
+-Cou-mong Harbour, Cochin China 
Courtay, - - - Sumatra, N. 
Cow and Calf, - Bengal Bay 
Cow-chow, - - China,S. - 
Cow-ee-chow, China,S. - 
Cowl. - + -Tsiompa- - 
Cow-loon, - - China,S. - - 


522 

28 
393 
347 
314 
525 
439 
529 
265 
243 
153 


Cow-ou Point, - Macao Road 266, 284 


Crab i., - - - Cambodia - - 
Craggy I, - - Bass’ Strait- - 
*Creseent Chain, China Sea - - 


226 
500 
233 


*Crockatoa, - - Sunda Strait - 92,93 


Crocodile Rock, Bass’ Strait - 
Crompa Is., - - Celebes Sea 
tCrooe,- - - - Sumatra, W. 
Cruzcool.- - - Chittagong - 
Cua-be, - - + Cochin Chisa 
Cua-lop R., - - Vsiompa” - 
Cuckolds Point, Chittagong - 
+Cuddalore Ca,, - N. Poggy I. 


2,83. 


500 
468 
73 


Cumberland Is., New South Wales 514 


*Cumbrian’s Reef, China Sea - - 
Cnp-shee Bay, - Chiua,S. - - 
Current I., - - Celebes, E.- - 


331 
302 
388 


*CnorrentI., - - N. Pacific Ocean 438 


¢Cuyo Grand, - MindoraSea - 
CuyosIs, - - Ditto Ditto - 


D. 
Da-bia, - - - VUochin China - 


Dalawan Bay, - BalabacL., - - 
Dalla R.,- - - Ava,S.- - - 


389 


389 


241 


338 
12 


#Dairymple Port, Van Diemen’s Land 497 


Dalupii I., - - Luconia, BE. - 
+Damme lL, - - Timor Sea - - 


344 
4nl 


~ Paee, 
Dammer Pulo, - Moluccas - - 418 
Dampiers Passage, New Britain - 6517 
Damp. St. Battant I., 416, 424, 426, 446 
Danes1,- - - Canton R. - - 204 
Dangerous Pointed Ro. Ditto Ditto 291 
Danger Point, - New South Wales 508 
Dapour Pulo, - Java,N.- - - 102 
*Darnleys I1.,- ~- Torres Strait 510, d51l 
Dasee Strait, - Lingin,S - - 138 
Date I. - - - Cochin China - 23 
tDattoo Pulo,- - China Sea 213,31 
*Davey Port, Van Diemen’s Land 44 
*David’s St. Is., - Pacific Ocean - 436 
Davilican Bay, - Luconia, E. - 346 


Deception 1., - Pitt's Passage - 425 
Deep Bay, - - Sumatra, N. - 151 
Deepwater Point, Callam Strait - 171 
Deepwater Point, China, S. - - 260 
Deerl, - - - China, E. - - 6 
*Defence Fort, ‘- Bouro Bay - - 485 
Delianl, - - Calamianes- - 3.3 


Deliverance Is., S Pacific Ocean 519 
Delly R.,- - - Sumatra, N. - 154 
Denneloang R., Celebes,S.- - 4:6 
D’Entreeasteaux’sC h. Van Die. Land 405 
D’Entrecasteaux’s Strait, Ditto Ditto 495 
Deptford Ruck, Bally Strait- - 467 
Derwent R., Van Diemen’s Land 496 
Devils Rock, - Solor Strait - - 473 
Dgiay Bay, - - Cochin China - 239 
*Diamond 1, - - aAva,S. - - - 6,10 
*Diamond Point,- Sumatra, N. - 153 © 
Diana Shoal, - Chinatea - - 215 
*Dianas Bank, S. Pacific Ocean 509, 510 
« Didicas Rocks, - Luconia, N. - 329 
+Diligent Strait, Andaman, E. - 2 
*Dilly, - - - - Timor, N. - - 476 
tDinding Pulo, - Malacca Strait 162,200 
Dipoolool Is, + Sooloo Sea - - 384 
*Direction I.,- - ChmaSea - - 212 
+Directlon Mount, Va.Diemen’sLand 496 
*Discovery’s Eastern Bank, Billitun, E.358 
*Discovery’s Reet, Ditto Ditto 358 
*Discovery’s Reef, China Sea - -. 317 
Discovery Rock, Macclesfield Strait 127 
*Discovery Shoal, ChinaSea - - 253 
*Discovery’s Western Bank, Billit. E. 358 
Diviran I., - - Calamianes- - 393 
Doa Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - S33 
Docan Pulo,- - Banca, N. - = 134 
Doddington Rock, Africa, S,  - 524,525 
*Dogger Banks, - China Sea - 138, 313 
*DogI., - - - TimorSea - - 47§ 
Duif I, - - - Gillolo Passage 420 
Doi-MoilI., = - Cochin China - 240 
Dolphin Rock, - Sumatra, E - - lug 
Dolphin’s Nose, Mergui - - - 2 
+Dolphin’s Nose, Moluccas - - 490 
*Domar Pulo, - ChinaSea 134, 214 
®Dombuck Paint, Aracan - - - 4 
tDomea R., - - Tonking Gulf - 
tDomel L.,- - - Bengal Bay- - 22 
+Dominos,- - - ChinaSea - - 137 
*Donda Ca, - - Celebes, W. -. 368 
*DondrekinI,, - Borneo, EK. - - 373 
+Dongan Point, - Miudora,W. - 303 
Dory Harbour, - New Guinea, N, 435 
Double 1, - - Borueo, W.- - Jou 
¢Double L,  -. - 'Porres Strait SLL, SAS 


247 


ahi Page. 

Double Sahdy Point, Va. Diem. La. 506 
Dover, - + - England,S. - 536 
Downs, .- - - Ditto Ditto - 536 
®Dromedary Ca & Mt. New S, Wales 501 


+Drowned I., - - Ava,S. - - - 10 
#Drummond’s I.,- ChinaSea - - 253 
Dryon Great, - Sumatra, E. - 142 
Dryon Little, - Ditto Ditto - 142 
®*Dryon Strait,- - Ditto Ditto - 140 
Dry Rock, - - Canton River - 290 
*Dry Sand Rank, Macassar Strait 366 
+Dry Sand Bank, Ditto Ditto 373 
*Dry Sand Bank, Panay, W. - - 388 
Dua Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 60 
+Duffer[,- - - Flores,N. - - 470 
Duke of York’s I, New Britain) - 516 
Dumalan, - - Mindanao,S. - 384 
*Duncan’s Passage, Andamans - - 31 


- England, S. 534 to 536 
- Isle of Wight - 535 
Dno Rulod, - - Svoloo Sea 341, 385 
Duo Pulo. - - Sumatra, W. - 50 
®Durands Reef, - S. Pacific Ocean 52! 
Dnurian False, - Sumatra, E. - 142 
Durian Point, - Sumatra, W. 55, 56 
Durrsteile Fort,- Moluccas - - 490 
Dutch Bay, - - Amboina,I. - 489 
Dutch Channel, - Batavia Road - 102 
Dutch Gut, - - Solor Strait 472, 473 
Dwaal Bay, - - Bouton, E.- - 411 
*Dwaalder [.,- - Borneo, S. - - 364 


E. 


Dungeness, - 
Dunnose,- - 


+East & W. Chan. MalaccaStrait 166,199 


East Bourne, - England,S. - 536 
Eastern Bank, - Malacca Strait 168 
+Eastern Bank, - Romania Reef- 193 
Eastern Channels Batavia Road- 104 
®Eastern Fields, - Torres Strait - 510 
Eastern Grove, - Pegu R.- - - 14 
Eastern I., - - Engano Road - 8:6 


Eastern Reef, - Batavia Road 102,103 


East I., - - - Alloo Strait- - , 474 
East I, - - - Borneo, W. - 351 
East I., - - - Andaman Great 28 
East I., - - - Moluecas - - 485 
*East I, - - - Natumas- - - 216 


tEdam L., - - - Batavia Road 102,106 
Edam I., - - = Malacca Strait- 157 
Eddystone, - - British Chaunel 533 


*Eddystone, Van Diemen’s Land 495 


Eee-chow, - - China,S. - - 281 
Eee-moon, - - Ditto Ditto - 281 
Eenl., - - - Moluccas - - 421 
tEfbe I., & Harbour, Ditto - - - 425 
*Ejow Peak, - - Sumatra,S. - 91 
Elephant I, - - China, E. - - 306 
Elephant Mountain, Sumatra, N. 152 


Elephant Mountain, ‘lonking R. - 247 
tElephant Mount, Queda - - - 156 
*Elephant,- - - PeguR.- - - 12 
*Elephant Point, - Aracan - - - 4 

Elliot Mount, - New South Wales 505 

Eiphinston’s Bay, Celehes, E.- - 398 

Ely Pulo,- - - Sumatra, W. - 54 

Embocadero,  - Luconia, S. - 348 

Endeavour R., - New South Wales 514 
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Page. 
Endeavour Strait, Torres Strait 513, 515 
*Engano Ca, - 


*Engano I, 


England Pulo, - Gillolo, E, - - 
English Cove, 
Enkhuysen I, 
*Enkhuyzer Sand, Billiton, E. - - 


Ental Point, 


*Entrance Point,- Banca, BE. - - 


Empervier, 


tErakong I, & Harbour, Pellew Is. 


Ernest Mount, 


*Freonan J., 


*Espiritu Santa - Samar, E. - - 
*Espirit St. Is., = China Sea = 
*Espirit St. Shoal, Ditto Ditto - 


Kstam Pulo, 


+Europe Shoal, 


*Eyel., - 


Fabian St. R., 


Fai-fo R., 


Fair Chan. Bank, MalaccaStrait 180,199 
*Fairlie Rock, 
Fakeers Tree, 


Fakiers - 


Falkland Is., 


Falmouth’s Bank, Mindora Sea’ - 
False China Buckeer, Pegu  - - 
False First Point, Banca Strait - 


False River, 


False Second Point, Banca Strait - 
Fan-lo-kong, - 


Fan-shee-ak I, 


*FayalL., - 


Feejee Is., S. Pacific Ocean 


*Felix Ca., 
Fenny R., 


Feou-kieou, - 
*Ferraria Point, - Azores - 


Firando Port, 


First Bar, 


*First Point, - 
First Point, - 
. First Reach, - 
Fisherman’s I., 


Fisher's I., 
tFisher’s Is., 
Fisher’s L., 
Fisher's I., 
Fisher’s I., 


*Five Fathoms Bank, Celebes Sea - 
tFive Fathoms Bank, New Guinea, N 436 
Five Fathoms Bank, Sumatra, E - 


Five Is., - 
tFive Is., 
*Flat I., 

Flat L., 

Flat I, 

Flat L, | 
*Flat L, 

_ Fiat Is., 
¢Fiat Is., 
eFlat L, 

+Flat Point, 
Flat Point, 
*Flat Point, 
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= New Guinea, N, 435 ‘ 


- Luconia, N. - 327 
- Indian Ocean - 86 
419 
- New Ireland - 516 
- Batavia Road 102,104 
358 
- PeguR.- - - 14 
1245 
- Cochin China - 242 
439 
Torres Strait 511,513 
- New Hebrides - 621 
344 
- 213 
- 255 . 
- Java, N.- - - 106 
- China Sea - - 213 
- Gillolo, E. - - 421 
F. 
- Luconia,W. - 324 
- Cochin China - 245 
- JavaSea - - 125 
- Chittagong R. - 3 
- Aracan R. - - 5 
- Southern Ocean 6507 
389 
16 
115 
- Sumatra, E. 118, 120 
116 
- China,S. - - 301 
Canton R. - - 287 
- Azores + - - 529 
518, 521 
- Sumatra, W. - 48 
- Chittagong - - 4 
- Hainan - - - 25) 
- = §30 
- JapanIs. - - 335 
- Canton R. - - 294 
- Banca Strait - 115 
-Java,W. - - 96 
- Callam Strait - 171 
- China,S. - - 209 
- China Sea - - 333 
- Cochin China - 240 
- Dampier’s Strait 425 
- Malacca Strait - 176 
- Tonking Gulf - 247 
404 
108 
- China,S. - - 263 
- Andaman Great 31 
- Andaman Great 30 
- Cheduba - - 7 
- Mergui - - - 2 
- Mindanao, S. - 378 
- Natunas- - - 3216 
- Alloo Strait- - 474 
- Sumatra, W. - / 77 
- Sumbawa, N. - 449 
- Borneo, S. - - 355 
- Ceram, N. - - 487 


Page. 
°Fiat Point, - - Sumatra,S.- - 76 
«Flat Rock, - - Bengal Bay - 32 
Flats, - - - - Canton R, - - 267 | 


Flattery Ca., - New South Wales 514 
Flinders Group, Ditto Ditto 614 © 
*Flores Head, - FloresI., - - 470 : 


- N. Atlantic Ocean 628 
*Flores I., = - - Timor Sea - 467,470 
*Flores Strait, - Ditto Ditto 470,471 
‘Fluted Ca., Van Diemen’s Land 496 
*Fokai Point,- - China,S. - 299,300 
Folkstone, - - England, S. - 536 
Foon-ky-chy I., China, 5. - 
Foo-to-san I., - China, E. - 
Foreland Lights, England, S. - 
*Formigas Rocks, Azores - - 
Formosa Bank, - Malacca Strait- 
Formosa Banks, China Sea - - 
*Formosal., - - Ditto Ditto « 
*Formosa Mt.& R Malacca Strait - 
Fortune I., - - Luconia, W. - 
+Fortune I. Little, Sumatra, S.- - 75 
Fotow-moon, - ChinaS.- - - 295 
+Foull,, - - - Ava, W.- - - 7 
Foull, - - - Dampier’s Strait 4 
Foun-kay, - - China,S. - - 308 
*Four Brothers, - JavaSea* - - 454 
Four Brothers, - Malacca- - - 179 
tFourth Point, - BancaStrait - 117 
Fourth Point, - SundaStrait - 98 
+tFowI., - - - Gillolo Passage 420 
Fraile I., - -' - Manilla Bay - 314 
Frailes Rocks, - Azores - - 529,530 
Frederic Hendric Banca Strait - 119 
Fred. Hen. Bay, Van Diemen’s Land 406 


*FloresI,e - 


5 


314 


Fred. Renry Ca. Ditto Ditto 496 
French I., - - Canton R. - - 204 
+French White Ro China Sea - - 214 
Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight - 535 
Freshwater Bay, Borneo, W. - 350 
Friars Hood, - Ceram, N. - + 487 
tFriar, - - - - JavaHead - - 96 
Friendly Is.,S. Pacific Ocean 516, 52] 
*Friendship Shoal, China Sea - - 319 
Fu-chew,- - - China, E. - - 305 
+tFugal., - - -ChinaSea - - 3827 
*Furneaux’s Is., - Bass’ Strait- - 6500 
G. 

*Gada del Point,- Azores - - - 629 
Gagneray R., - Tsiompa- - - 229 
tGagy I, - - - Gillolo, E. - - 420 - 
Gain-ba Point, - Cochin China - 242 
Galera Point, - Mindanao, W.- 387 
Galion I., - - JavaSea - - 454 
Gallatt Pulo - - Rhio Strait- - 139 
*Galong Bay,- - Hainan - - - 249 
Galowa Strait, - New Guinea, W. 433 
GamenI., - - Dampier’s Strait 426 
GapL, - - - Calamianes - 393 
Gap of Bigan, - Luconia, W. - 324 
Gap of Padaran, Padaran Ca. - 232 
Gap of Solomague, Luconia, W. - 325 
Gap Rock, - - China,S. - 275,276 
Gap Rock, - - Sanda Strait, - 94 
*Gasparl., - - Gaspar Straits - 128 
*Gaspar Rico L, - Carolinas - - 6522 


Gaspar Straits, - Banca, BK. - 125, 304 
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“Gasses Pulo,- - Gillole Passage 417 | "Green L, - - Calamianes- - 392 Hie-che-tchin Bay, China,S. - - 302 
Gasses Strait, - Ditto Ditto - 418 Green Hill - Cantun R. - - 267 High Down Windmill, England, 8. 535 
Gaya Pulo, - « Borneo, W.- - 347 | “Green L, - - ChinaSea - + 213 | tHighI., - - + ChinaSea - - 333 
*Geby I., - - - Gillolo Pas. - 417, 420 Green [., - - Engano Bay - 86 HighI., - - - Pautar Strait - 474 
Geetoo L,- - - Canton R. - - 291 Green I., - S Pacific Ocean 608 | *HighFoint, - - Calamianes- - 392 
Geelvink’s Bay, - New Guinea, N. 435 Green L., - PantarN. - - 474 High Pyramidal Rock, Sooloo Sea 384 
Geelvink's Point, Ditto Dittn - - 436 Green I., - Philippines - - 345 Hindostan Rock, Sunda Strait 94, 124 
George's I., - - St. Helena - - 627 Green I, - - Vau Diemen’s La. 498 Hoa-ock-chow, - China, S, - - 276 
*George st. Ca. - New S. Wales - 501 Greenland, - England, S.- - 535 | ®Hoa-pin-sul, - ChinaSea - - 983 
George’s St. Ch. NicobarIs.- - 38 Green Point, - - China,S. - - 262 Hobart’s Town, - Van Diemen’s La. 406 
George St. Ch. - England, W. - 531 Greenwood [., - CelebesSca- - 410 | *Hogl, - - - Bengal Bay - 7 
*®George St. Ch. #% Ca. New Ireland 515 Greig’s Channel, Borneo, W. - 350 Hog I, -. - - JavaSea - - 464 
*George St. 1., - Azores - - - 529 | +Greig’s Shoal, - Ditto Ditto - 356 Hog I., - - - Salayer,W. - 408 
*George ‘Town, - Princeof Wales1.159 | *°Greyhound’s Straits, Moluceas - 415 | *Hog Point, - + Sumatra,S.- - 91 
Georgia, S. - - Southern Ocean 4507 Griftia Rocks, - Sooluo Sea - + 382 | fHolland’s Bank, China Sca - 233, $12 
Gerfisius Is.,- - Moluccas - - 484 | *Grim Ca., Van Diemen’s La. 494, 497 Hom-col, - - Cochin China - 244 
Gilboang L, - - Bally Strait- - 457 Grisnez Ca. - - Franee,N. - - 538 Hom-conelL.-— - Ditto Ditto - 244 
Gillibanta 1.,-  - Sapy Strait - - 463 Grisse, - - * Java, E.- - - 452 Ifone Cohe Bay, Ditto Ditto - 240 
Gillolo, E. - - Gillolo Passage 419 Grosvenor’s Bank, Pitt’s Passage .424 | tHoune Ngoai,- - Ditto Ditto - 239 
*Gillolu [., Moluccas 381, 418, 483 to 485 Guardhouse I., - China, E. - - 307 | tHlone Nui, - - Ditto Ditto - 239 
Gillolo Passage, - Ditto 416, 421, 446 | *Guahan I., - - MarianIs. - - 442 | *Hong-KongI., - ChinaS., - 279, 206 
Ginetes de Pico,- Azores - = - 631 Guernsey I., British Channel - 534, 535 Houg-hai I. & Bay, Ditto - - - 3ol 
Gingham,- - - Sumatra, N. - 152 | tGuilder Rock, - MalaccaStrait- 156 Hong-shan R, - Canton, R. - - 267 
Glass Houses - New 8S. Wales - 508 Guimaras 1.,- - Philippines - - 388 Honimoal,- - Moluccas - + 400 
GoatI1, - - - Bashees- - - 330 Guinapsc Rocks, Luconia, N. - 329 Honne Gomme Bay, Cochin China 241 
Goat I, - - Luconia, W. - 322 | - Guinea, - - - Africa,W. - - 528 Hoogermcer Shoal, JavaN. - - 451 
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Goat's Is. - Azores - - 529, 530 Gum Guama, - - Sumatra, N. 152 Hoorn I.,- - - Batavia Road, 104,106 
Goeve Great, Amoy Har. - 503, 304 HoomIs., - -Java,N.- - - 101 
Goeve Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 304 H. Hoo-tow-mun, - China,S.  - + 290 
“Gulden Mountain, Sumatra, N. 42, 15] Hopewell I, - JavaSea - - 455 


Golonasy, + - Gillolo, E, - - 419 | Haerlem I, - - Batavia Road 102,104 | Horn Ca.- - - Terradel Fucgo 607 
4somez Pulo, + Achen Head 40, 41 *Haieling-shan, « China,S. - - 259 Horned Hill, - New 8. Wales- 513 
-®Gomona lL, - - Moluceas - 416 | Hainan Head, - Hainav lI. - - 251 Horse of Willington, British Chan. 536 
Goud Hope Ca. - Africa, S$. - 526 | Hainan, - + China Sea -247,248 | tHound’sIs. - - Sumatra,S. - 91 
tGood Hope Ca, - China, 8. - 303 | tHalfmoon Shoal, Bengal Bay- - 22 | Hont'st,- - - Ditto Ditto- 92, 124 
*Good Hope Ca - New Guinea, 435 | *Halfmoon Shoal, Chinasea - - 319 | *How Ca, - - - NewS. Wales- 501 
Goodwin Saad, . Eugiand, S. 536 | *Lialfway 1, - - Torres Strait - 6511 Hoya Point, - - Ceram, S. 7 7 (487 
Gvuonong Apee, - Banda Is. 490 | *Hammond’sI., - Torres Strait - 512 | tHue R.& City, - Cochin China - 246 
*Goonong Apeo, sc Sapy Strait 464 Hand [Deep Bank, British Channel 33 Hump I. - = = Dampier’s Strait 426 
*Guonong Apy, - Banda Sea 491 Ilappoix R. & Pt., Cochin China 2415 | tHunter Port- - New Ireland - 516 
Goonong Gaja, - Java, N. - 451 Harauckal,- - Moluccas - - 490 Hunter's Is., Bass’ Strait - - 497, 499 
Gounong Ikan Point, Bally 457 Harbinger’s Reefs, Bass’ Strait - 499 Hunter's Is, Pacific Ocean - 520, 522 
Guonong Laoo, - Java, N. - 100 Harbour I., - - Palawan- - - 320 | Hurlock’s Bay, - Sumatra,W. - 83 
Govunong Ledang, Malacca 178 Hardy's Is, New S. Wales = - 512, 514 1 
Guonong Malalov, Banca, N. 1382 | *tlarlem Bay,- - China,S. - - 299 ; 
-#Goonung Marass, Banca - 131 Hart I, - - - Bally,N. - 
#Goonong Myang, Borneo, W. 351 | #4HLasting’s I.,- - Celelbes Sca 
Goonong Ratvos, Borneo, S. 364 Hat Hill, - - - Java, E.- - 
*Goonong ‘Tella R., Celebes, E. - 397 Hau 1., - - - Cochin China 
Guoty, - - - Borneo, E - 362, 373 Haa-kay Pagoda, China, 8S. - 
tGurda Point,- - Mindanao, W.- 387 | *Haw-eheun, - - China,S. - 
Gordou R., - - Van Diemen’s La. 494 Hawkesbury R., New 5. Wales 
*Gotto Is. & Ca. + Japan Is. - - 334 | *HaycockI., - - Calamiaues - 
Governor Duncan’s Is., China Sea 253 | *Haycock I, - - Natuuas- - 
Governor King’s I., New Caledonia 518 | *Haycock 1, - - Pantar Strait 
GuweunenI,- - BaseelanS. - 386 ®Haycock T,- - Xullas - - 415 Inner Channel, - Batavia Road - 102 
Gower’s Harbour, New Ireland - 616 Haycock Mount, Malacca Strait - 156 Inner Channel, - Point Romania 191 
Gow-tow-chuw, - Canton R. - - 27] Haycock Ruck, - Waygeevoe, N. 422 Tuner Channel, - Pulo Laat. - 
Gow-tow-pyah, - China, S,  - 246,297 | *Haycock S$, - - Natunas- - - 216 Inner Channel, - Pulo ‘Timoan 
*Guzam 1, - - BandaSca - - 488 Hebes Reef, - - Bass’ Strait- - 498 Jnner Harbour, - Amboina — - 
®Graciosa I, - - Azores - - - 54 Hebrides New, S. Pacific Oc. 618, 520 luner Head, - - Port Jackson 
Gratton Ca. - - NewS. Wales- 514 | *HegadisI., - - CelebesSea - 410 Inner Route,- - Torres Strait 
+Graftun LL, - - Bashees- - - 330 Helena St. L., + 8. Atlantic Ocean 527 | flnterview L,- - Audaman, W. 
Great Chanuel, - Sunda Strait + 92 | *Helen’s Shoal, - N. Pacific Ocean 437 | *Investigator’s Shoal, China Sea 
Great L, - - - Bass’ Strait- - 500 Helen’s St. Road, England, S.- - 635 | +tInvisible Bank, - Bengal Bay 
Great Plain, - - Cochin Ching - 239 | ®Henand Chickens, Celebes Sea - 402 Ipoe, - - - - Sumatra, W. 
Great 8. Eastern Reefs, Torres Str. 51) Herman, - + - Nicobars - - 36 Iron I., - - - Bengal Bay 
Great Southeru Arm, Pust Jacksoy 603 Hervey’s Bay, New S. Wales 508, 514 | "Islamabad, - - Chittagong - 
Gaeen Ca. >» ~ NewS, Walys. 50) | tHeysan|a, - - China, E. - - 305 Ivanna Bay, - - Bashee Is. - 
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457 | *I-chow - - - China,S.  - - 277 
456 Tlara Hummock, Luconia, W. - 325 
492 | fIlchester Shoals, Lingin Bay - 136, 313 
243 din, - - - - Mindora, W. - 393 
303 Illy Pulo,- - - Sumatra, W. - 54 
262 | *ludefatigable’s Route, ‘lorres Strait 512 
606 | *Indispensible Strait, Solomon Is, - 519 
392 | *Indramayv Point, Java, N.- - - 450 
215 | *Indrapour Point & R., Sumatra, W. 67 
474 Tuland Bay, - - Java,S. - - - 388 
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+Jacinto St. Port, Philippines - 
®Jackee Pulo, - Timor, E. - 


*Jackson Por - NewS. Wales 502,520 | 


Pave. 


344 
480 


Jackson’s I.,- - Pitt’s Strait 431, 432 


Jackson’s ice. Andaman, N. - 28 
*Jaggers Reef, - Flores,N. - - 469 
' -Jambee R., - - Sumatra, E - 141 
Jambo Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 56 
®James St.Ca. - Tsiompa- - - 229 
Japanese Channel, Cambodia R,- 226 
*Japan Is.,- - - JapanSea - - 334 
Japara, - - © Java,N.- - - 452 
®Jarra Pulo, - - Malacca Strait - 163 
Jarra Puio. - - ChinaSea - - 213 
Jason Rock, - - Sunda Strait - 109 
Java Head, - - Sunda Strait 88, 89 
Java N., - - -Javal. - - 86, 450 
Java Sea,- - - Java, N.- - - 363 
Jawana, - - - Ditto Ditto - - 452 
*Jebanghire’s Bank, ChinaSea- - 253 
Jerajah Pulo, - Prince of Wales 1 260 
Jersey I., British Channel = - 534 535 
*Jervis Bay, - - NewS. Wales - 502 
Jobie I., - - - New Guinea, N. 436 
John Hencker's Point, Moluccas - 484 
John Peck’sI., - China, E, - - 307 
*Jobn St. False, - China, S. - - 262 
John St. L, - - China,S. - - 264 
John St. I., Simeapour Strait - 186, 188 
fJokn's St. 1.,- - Mindanao E. - 330 
Johore False Hill, Sincapour Strait 1389 
Johore Hill & Point, Ditto Ditto- 190 
Johure Shoal, - Ditto Ditto 189, 198 
Johore S. Cape, - Ditto Ditto - 189 
Judge © ludges Clerk S. Pacific Oc. 507 
Julian St. L, - - ChinaSea - - 214 
Julkuddar Fort, - Chittagong - - 2 
Junk R., - - - Canton R. - - 204 
*Junkseylon L, - Bengal Bay 25, 156 
tdJuthbia, - - - Siam R.- - - 223 
Jyoil., - - - Gillolo Passage 420 
K. 

Kabingaan I., - Sooloo Sea - - 341 
*Kabruang I...  - Mindanao, S. - 378 
Kai-kong I.,- - Macao Road - 284 
*Kalatua I., - - Celebes Sea- - 468 
*Kalkoon Is.,- - JavaSea = - 401, 456 
Kaly Pulo, - - Java, N.- - - 100 
Kamaladan Bay, Mindanao, 8S. - 350 
+Kanary Is., - - Moluccas - - 426 


*Kangcelang L, - JavaSea- - 401, 454 


*Kannecoongan Point, Borneo, E. 373 
Kaow 1., - - - Macao Road - 284 
Karakita Is.,- - Mindanao, S. - 377 

+Karkalang I., - Ditto Ditto - 379 

*Katchalil., - - Nicobars- - - 395 

*Kayol., - - - Moluccas - 483, 484 
Kays Pulo, - - Sumatra,W. - 50 
Keemanees Point, Bornco, W. - 347 

“Keeney Balloo, - Borneo - - - 337 
Kee-ow Puint, - Canton R, - - 287 
Kee-to Puint, - China, KE. - - 306 

+Ke-ga Point, - T'siompa- - - 231 
Kehan-shee-ak, - Canton R. - - 267 


| *Lamay I., - + Formosa, W. 
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*Kekik I.,- - - Gillolo Passage 
Kelang I., - - Moluccas - - 
Kelumbo ‘Palo, - Lingin Road - 

*Kema Villare & Road, Celebes, E. 

*Kendrick’s IL, - Pacific Ocean - 
Kentlaw K. - - Chittagong - - 
Kent’s Groups, - Bass’ Strait -  - 
Kent Rock, - - Malacca Strait 

*Kessing I. & East Point, Ceram, E. 
Ketchepee, - - Gillolo Passage 


Pave, 


418 
487 
137 
375 
443 

2 
500 
185 
457 
420 


Keyser’ s Bay & L, Sumatra, S. 76, 89 


Key’s Is., New Gujnea, Ww. - 481, 


Khant Colley R, Chittagong - - 
+Khee-seak 1.& City, China, SS. - 
Kiang R., - - China, BE. - - 
Kiery I., - - - Moluccas - - 
Kilzang Harbour, Sumatra, S.-  - 
King’s [. & Bay, Mergui - - - 
King’s L,- - - Bass’ Strait - - 
Kingsmore Shoal, British Channel 
King William’s I., Dampier’s Strait 
Kin-ngao Points, China, S. - - 
*Kinsuil,- - - Japanis.,, - - 
Kivu Flat, - = - Malacoa Strait - 
Kiong-chew-fua, - Hainan, N.- - 


*Kisser J] ,- - - Timor Sea - 
Klobat Mount, - Celebes, E. - 
Koan High Land, China, S. - - 


Kio Pulo, - - Malacca Strait - 
Kio Fulo,- - - Sumatra, W. - 
Ki-san-seu, - - China, E. - - 


Kohol,- - - Ditto Ditto 266, 


Koilly, + - - Celebes,W. - 
Kossoll Reef, + PellewIs. - - 
Kraw Isthuus, - Siam,S - - - 
Krusenstern’s Rock, N. Pacific Oc. 
*Kumi [., - - Japan Sea - - 
+Kuttupdeah IL. - Chittagong - 
Kuyper’s L, Batavia Road - 
*Kyangle I., - - Pellew Is. « 
Kyl Point, - - -Celebes - - 
*Ky-poong, - - China, S. - 


L. 


tLabanacky, - - Sumatra, W. - 


458 
2 
302 
308 
483 
90 
19 
499 
2383 
426 
302 
334 
161 


260 
234 


440 


6 


522 
333 
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Laboang Dapper Pulo, banca Strait 112 


tLabon Point, - Sumatra, W. - 
Labooan L, - - Borneo, W.- - 
Labyrinth Is., - Andaman Great 
tLacotia Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 
Lacrone Pulo, - Ditto Ditto - 


*Ladda Is. & Peak, Malacca Str. 156, 


*fLadrone Grand, China,S. - - 
Ladrone Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 
*Laers Bank, - - Celebes Sea - 
* Laff-samine Is., - China, 8S. - - 
TLagan Point, - Tsiompa- - - 
Lagvon Beach, - Port Dalrymple 
Lagoondy Pulo, Sunda Strait 
+Lagootsong Shoal, Sumatra, W. 
Laguan I. & ‘Town, Samar, N 
Lahoo Bay, - - Ceram, <2 
La Hogue Ca. - France N. - 
tLalan Is, - - Junkseylon L 
Lalary Point, - Banca, W. - 


*Lammal.,, - - China, S. - 
*Lam-ock Is. - China, S. - 


ee @ © @ @ @ 8 be 8 
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64 
157 
268 
269 
402 
272 
231 
498 


—ea_—= 


Paze 
Lam-on Is., - = Ditto Ditto ~- 303 
Lamookatan L, - Borneo, W. - 349 
Lampon Bay, - Luconia, E. - 346 

*Lampoon Bay, - Sunda Strait - 90 
Lam’s Bay, - - Sumatra,W. 79, 80 

tLam-yet fs.,- - China, E. - = 304 
Lanawan I.,~- = Sooloo Sea - - 984 
Laneava Pulo, Malacca Strait 156, 157 

tLandhiil I, - - Andaman, N. - B® 

+ Lankeet I. & Flat, Canton R. - - 2&3 
Lantinga Pule, - ChinaSea - - 2] 

“Lantua bh, - - China, S.273t0275,287 
Lantoa Passage, Ditto Ditto - 27h, 272 

*Lapunpt, - - China Sea - ~- 327 
Larantuca & Gut, - - - -471, 472 
Larchin Is., - - SiamGulf - - 223 

*Larg I, - - - Sumatra,W. - 85 
Lark’s Bay, - - China, S. - - 266 

ThLassem Hil & ‘Fuwn, Java, N. - 452 
Lassey Pulo, - Sumatra,W. ~- 52 
Lassva Poiat, - Celebes, S.- <= 406 
Lattal., - - - Moluecas - = 484 
Laubo Laubo - Sumatra, W. - 84 

*Laughliand’s Is., S. Pacific Qcean 615 

+Laurel’s Banks,- China Sea - - 228 

*Laurel’s Shoal, - Macassag Strait 367 

*Laut Pulo Great, Borneo, S. - + 365 

tLaut Pulo Little, Ditto Litto - 364 

*Laval, - - «- Luconia, N. - 9327 

tLawn I, - - - Gillolo Passage 418 
Laye, - - - - Sumatra, W. - 69 

*Layken Point, - Celebes,S.- - 405 
Leaga Bay, - - Sumatra, W. - 62 

tLeat Pulo, - - Gaspar Straits - 126 

tLebaney Bay & Town, Celebes, W. 368 
Ledges of Rocks Sincapour Strait 187 

tLeegetan Is,, - Suvloo Sea - - 842 
Leema Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 60 

*I,eeuwaarden I, Ceram, N. - - 488 

¢Lccuwaarden Shoal, Ceram, N. - 488 
Letfouw Road, - Tisnor,N. - - 477 
Leigh’s I, - - New Ireland - 516 
Lelary Ll: - - Moluccas - - 484 
Lema Channel, - Chiua, S. 280,282,297 

*Lema Is., - - Ditto Dito - - Qk 
Lenque R.,, - - Malacca Strait - 176 

*Lerang Point, - Java, N.- - - 452 
Leron Harbour, Salibabools. - 379 

*Lette L, - - - lTimorSea - 480,481 
Leung-neeb L, --Canton R. - - 270 


Leyden, - - Batavia Road - 104 
Leyte IL, - - - Philippines - - 342 
+Liant Ca., - - SiamGulf - - 224 
Licong-soy Bay, Hainan - - - 230 
+Lieuchew I, - China,S. - - 265 
* Licu-chew Is., - Japan Sea - - 334 
tLigor Bay, - - diam Gulf - - 223 
Limals., - - ~ Borneo, W. - 350 
Limbe Strait, - - Celebes, N.. - 375 
Linago L, - Mindanao, N, - 342 


-=- China Sea =~ - 252 
- China Sea - 137,313 
Linitan [., - Mindanao,S, - 378 . 

*Linting L., - China, S.  - - 277 

*LintinT.,- - - Canton R. - < 286 
Lintin Sand,- - Ditto Ditto- ~ 287 
Lintin Spit or S.Sa. ak ath all ar 
Lintoa, - - - China,S.) - 28 

*Lisiansky’s L, - N. Pacific Ocean 528 


*Lincoln I, 
*Lingin L, 


Pace. 
*Lissamatola I., - Moluccas - - 416 
Little Passage, - Malacca Strait- 156 


Lizard Point, - England, W. 532, 533 
Lobetobie Mount. Flores I. 466, 470, 471 
Lobetobie Strait, Flores, E. - - 471 
*Lobuagee, - - Allass Strait - 461 
Lo-chow, - - - China. S. 279 to 281 
Lodowick Fort,- Java, E.- - - 453 
*Lomblen L, - ~ Timor Sea - 473, 474 
*LombockN. Pcint,, Lombock Str.459,460 
*Lombock Peak, Lombock I. - 460 
Lombock Strait, Lombock, W. 361,458 


Long I., - - = Billiton, W. - 126 
LongI., - - - JavaSea. - - 456 
Long re - ©¢ - Mergui - - 19,20 
Long I, - - - NewGuinea - 436 
Long I., - - - Rhio Strait - - 139 
Long I., - - - Sunda Strait - 93 
Long Low I., - Billiton,S. - - 133 
Long MiddleBank, Malacca Strait 180 
Long Nose, - - New South Wales 502 
Long Range Point, St. Helena - 527 
Long Sand, - - Prince of Wales 1.160 
Loo-kaup I,- - China,S. - - 298 
L400 kaup-sye, - Ditto Ditio - 299 
*Lookisong I., - Gillolo Passage 417 


Loomaut Pulo, - Malacca Strait - 170 

Lvomboocan I.,- Balabac Straits 

Loompoor, - - SumatraW. - 
®LordAuckland’sIs.S. Pacific Ocean 
@Lord Howes [., - Ditto Ditto 
*Lord North’s I., N. Pacific Ocean 


*Louisa Shoal, - ChinaSea - - 319 
Lo-wang I., - - China, E. - - 306 
*“Low Head, - - Port Dalrymple 497 
LowL, - - - Bengal Bay -*‘ 6 
Lowl., - - - ChinaSea - - 245 
Low I, - - - Gaspar Straits - 126 
¢Low I, - - - Natuuas’ = - 215,216 
Low I., - - - Rhio Strait - - 198 
Loyalty Is, - - S. Pacific Ocean 519 
+Lozin Pulo, - - Siam Guff - - 222 
qLubanI.,- - - ChinaSea - - 9322 
Luban Paulo, - - Rhio Strait - - 140 
*Lubeck I., - - JavaSea - - 400 
®Lucepara 1., - - Banca Strait - 110 
*Lucepara Is, - BandaSea - - 491 
Lucepara Point, Sumatra, E. - 112 
, Lucepara Shoals, Banca Strait - 113 
Luconia, E.,- - Philippines - - 345 
Luconia I, - - Ditto - - 316,322 
Luconia, S.,- - Ditlo - - - 3438 
Lueng-SuitowI., China - - - 271 
Lugue, - - - Luconia, W. - 325 


Lui-chew-fa, - China, W. 247,261,257 


Lutangan I.,- - Mindanao, 8S. - 380 
®Lydea’s I, - - Carolinas - - 622 
_ Ly ee-moon, - - China, S. - - 206 


" Lyly I. & Shoal, Macassar Road 368 


_ Lynn Shoal, - - Sunda Strait - 109 
LysShoal, - - Mergni - - 19,20 
M. 


Maat Suokers Is., Va. Diemen’s La. 495 


Mabag I. - - Babuyanes - - 328 
4Maba I. & Vill. Gilloll, E. - - 419 
®Mabo Ca., - - Battantal. - - 425 

Macav Road, - ChinaS. - 270,284 
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* Macao Town & Har., Ditto Ditto - 285 
*Mac Askills Is, - Carolinas - - 622 
*Macassar, - - Celebes, W. - 368 


Macassar Strait. Do. Do. 361t0366,396 


*Macclesfield Bank, China Sea - - 254 
Macclesfield L, - China, E. - - 307 
*Macclesfield Strait, Banca, E. - - 125 
Ma-cheung-cock, Canton R, - - 267 
Mackian I|., - - Moluccas - - 483 
Me‘Cluers Inlet, New Guinea, W. 435 


Mce'‘Pherson’s Strait, Andaman Great 30 
®Macquaric Har. Van Diemen’s Land 494 
*Macquaries I., - S. Pacific Ocean 507 
‘Madagascar, - - Indian Ocean - 523 
*Madjicosemah Is., Japan Sea - - 333 


Madool., - - Celebes Sea 468, 470 
MadramacanI., Mergui R. - - °° 20 
Madras, - - - Hindoostan, E. 524 
»Madural., - - Java, E.2 - - 453 
*Madura Strait, - Ditto Ditto- - 452 
Mady PuloGreat, Bantam Bay - 101 
Mady Pulo Little, Ditto Ditto - 101 
+Magdalens Shoal, Gaspar Straits - 129 
Magna Port, - Philippines - - 345 
Mah-wan L,- - Canton R. - - 274 
Maignia I, - Cochin China - 242 


*Majo Pulo, - - Sumbawa, N. 449,460 


Makalara I.,- - Near Siao - - 376 
Malabar C., - - Hindoustan, W. 524 
*Malacca, - - - Malacca Strait- 178 
Malacca Passage, Achen Is, - - 39 


Malacca Strait, - Sumat. N. 146,394, se 
Malapis Is., - - Borneo, W.- - 


Malay C.- - - Malacca Strait - 156 
Malaya, E., - - ChinaSea - - 220 
Malahumasan [., Philippines - - $45 
Malampaya Bay, Palawan, W. - 321 
Malanal., - - Moluccas - - 490 
® Maldemarenda Point, Azores - - 531 
Malocdoo Bay, - Borneo, N. - - 337 
Mal-low-chow, - China,S. + - 285 
Malora Pulo, - Achen Is. - 39, 151 
Maloza R. - - BaseelanI., - 336 
*Mamalakjee,- - Celebes Sea - 448 
Mambahenawan I, Borneo, E. - 340 
Mamburao Bay, Mindora, W. - 393 
*Mamee Chow, - China,S. - - 259 
Mamee Chow Point, Ditto Ditto 260 


+Mampava R. & Point, Borneo, W. 349 


+Manado, - - - Celebes,N. - 375 
Manalipa I.,- - Mindanao, S. - 383 
Manavolkal., - BandaSea- - 488 

*Mancap Pulo, - Borneo,S, - - 352 


Mancap Shoals, 


Ditto Ditto 352 to 354 
Manchow, - 250 


- Hainan]. - 


*Mandalique IL, - Java, N.- - + 452 
Mandang I.,- - NearSiao - - 376 
*Mandarin’s Cap, China,S. - - 261 
*Mandhar Ca., - Celebes, W. - 368 
Mandol Strait, - Sumatra C.- - 144 
Mandoota R, - Sumatra, W. - 67 
Maneaters L. & Shual, Java, N. - 102 
Mangallom I., - Borneo, W.  - 347 
Mangarin Port, Mindora, W. - 390 
Mangerye Strait, Flores, W. - - 466 
Mangoak I., - - Banguey- - - 338 
Mango Bay, - - Sapy Stiait-- - 465 
Mangrove Elarbour, kilores, W. - 466 
+Mangsce Is.,  - Balabac Straits- 339 


6 ee eee 


Mangs Is, - - MarianIs,- - 
Manilla Bay, - Luconia, W. - 
*Manilla, - - - 


Manilla Straits, - Philippines - - 343 
*Manipal., - - Bouro, E. - - 486 
‘ Man-me-chow, - China, S.  - 276,276 
tManna Point, - Sumatra,W. - 73 
*Manook-manookan I., Sooloo Sea 340 

Manouaran auld, Waygceooc, N. 422 

Mansfield £.,- - JDampiers Strait 427 
*Mansficld’s Shoal, Celebes,S - - 406 
tMassa Teega, - Borneo, W.- - 350 
tMantannane I[s., Borneo, W.- - 347 
+Maratua 1, - - Borneo, E, - - 374 

Marawan, - - Banca, E. - - 131 

Marbaboe, - - Java, N.- - =~ 452 

Marboo R., - - Malacca Strait- 159° 

Maregolang, 1., Moluccas - - 484 
*Margarets 1,- - Carolinas - - 622 

Maria Ca., - - New Zealand - 507 

Maria Port, - - Mindanao, W.- 386 

Maricahba I., - - Luconia, S.- - 345 
Marindugue I., - Ditto Ditto - 346 
Mariveles I & Bay, Luconia, W. e 314 
*Marlborough Fort, Sumatra, W. - 69 
*Marlborough Point, Ditto Ditto - 83 
+Marra Pulo, - - Ditto Ditto - 64 
tMartaban, - - Bengal Bay- - 17 
+MartinSt.1.& Reef, Aracan C, - - 4 
*Mary St. 1, - - Azores - - - 531 
Masbate I, - - Luconia,S.- - 345 
tMascallI., - - Chittagong - - 1,2 

Masi Bay, - - Mindora, iy - 393 
Massang Hills, - Sumatra, W. - 58 

Matacote I.,- - Sapy Strait - - 464 
*Matahal.,, - - Sooloo Sea - - 385 

Mataran, - - - Lombock, E. - 462 


*Matelotas Is. - N. Pacific Ocean 


309 


Ditto Ditto 313 t0315 


Masinglo Point, Luconia, W. - 323 
*Mattabella Is., - BandaSea - - 488 
*Matthews J.,- - S. Pacific Qoean 620 
tMatthew St. I.,- MerguiC. - - @ 
*Matthew St. Is.. Moluccas - + 414 

Mauritius L.,- - Indian Ocean - 523 
tMeangis I., - - Mindanao,S. - 379 
tMeaxima lL, - - JapanSea - - 334 

Medow’s Port, - Andaman Great 29 
*Mendoza’sI.,  - China, E. - - 299 
+Mensular I.,- - Sumatra, W. - 53 

Merak Is. & Har. Sunda Strait - 99 

Merdoo, - - - Sumatra, N. - 152 
*Mergui, - - Bengal Bay -° 18, 20 

*Meriere I., - - N. Pacitic Ocean 438 
*Meroe I., - - Nicobars - - 
tMew I. & Bay, Sunda Strait 96, me 

Mew-stone, Van Dicmen’s Land 495 


Mey-hou-su Point, China, E. - - 
*Meyol.,,- - 
Mi-a-tao eae - China, E. - - 
*Michael St. 1, - Azores - 2 
*Michael St. I. & Shoals, Sooloo Sea 
Middle Arm, Van Diemen’s Land 
Middle Brother, Dryon Straits - 
Middleburgh L, 
*Middleburgh I., New Guinea - 
4Middleburgh Reef, China Sea- - 
Middleburgh Shoal, Dryon Straits 
Middle Channel, Balabac Straits 
Middle Channel, Batayia Road .- 
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- Molucca Passage 38} 


309 
530 
340 
499 
142 


Batavia Road 102,104 


435 
237 
143 
339 
104 


Middle Ground, 
Middle Ground, 
Middle Ground, 
Middle Ground, 
Middle Ground, 


Broken Bay 
PeguR. - 
Port Jackson 


503 


Port St. Vincent 518 
Prince of Wales [. 161 


Middle Head, - Port Jackson - 502 
Middle I., - - Achen Head - 40 
Middle I., - - Alloo Strait - 474 
Middle ]., - - Hainan,S. - - 249 
+Middle I., - - MerguiC. - - 24 
*Middle L, - - Salayer Straits - 408 
Middle I., - - Sincapour Str. 187,198 
Middle Is., - - Sapy Strait - - 464 
Middle L, - - Xullas - - - 415 
Middle Passage - Gaspar Straits - 132 
Middle Rocks, - China, S. - - 299 
Middle Sand, - Moluccas. - - 485 
Middle Shoal, - Port Dalrymple 499 


+Middle Strait, 


- Andaman Great 29,30 


*Middlcton’s Is. & Reef, S.PacificOc. 508 
Miguel de Naga St., Luconia, E.- 346 


Miguel St., - - Philippines - 


Minangas Port, - Luconia, W.: 


345 
323 


Mindanao I., Philippines 374, 386, 396 
*Mindanao R. & Town, Mindanao I. 380 
Mindora L., - - Philippines - 345, 393 


Mindora Straits, 


Mindora, W. 389,396 


*Mintaol., - - Sumatra,W. - 79 
+Minto Rocks, - Borneo, W.- - 351 
Mintow, - - - Banca, W. 118, 119 
*Mir’s Bay, - -China,S. - - 206 
*MitreI., - - -S Pacific Oc. - 521 
Moal, - - - TimorSea - - 481 
*Moar Pulo, - - Gillolo, E. - - 418 
tMoco Moco,- - Sumatra, W. - 67 
Mohea Pulo, - Malacca Strait- 156 
*Molucca Is.,- - Celebes, E.- - 483 
Molucca Passage,Ditto Ditto 395 to 397 
*Money’sI., - - ChinaSea - - 253 
tMong-chow,- -CantonR. - - 267 
Mong-chow, - - China,S.- - - 262 
Mongos Mongos Luconia, W. - 324 
Monnikendam I., Batavia Road - 106 
Monopin Hill, - Banca,N.- 112, 118 
MontanhalI., -China.S. - - 266 
*Montaran Is., Billiton, E. 358, 359, 360 
Monthoule I., - Nicobars- - - 38 
Mooarro Pulo, - Bornco R. - - 348 
Moovleegee Is., - Sooloo Sea - - 340 
tMoolenwerfe Shoal, Java, N. - - 107 
tMora Mount, - Malacca Strait - 179 
Moreallam, - - Sumatra,W. - 73 
Oresses I., - - Borneo,S. - - 364 


Moretup Ca.- - NewS. Wales - 508 
*Morty'I., - - - Gillolo, W. - 380,381 


Mosia Mount, - Java, N.- - 
Osque Point, - Aracan R. - 
Mother & Daughter, Bouro, E. 


other & Daughters, New Britain 


‘MotirL, - - - Moluccas - 
Motoe Is., + - China, S. - 
Motow Fort, - Canton R. - 


*Moulin’s I, - -S Pacific Oce 
Mountain Point, Azores - - 


ount Direction, Van Diemen’s La. 


ount Lookout, China,S. - 
Mozambique Ch., Africa, E. - 
uckay, - - - Sumatra, W. 


-= 

tad 
ra 

- 


an 
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Mudaneoos Is,,- Malacca Strait - 170 


. Mynderk Shoal, 
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Mud Fiat, - - BancaStrait - 114 
Mui-gui, - - - Tsiompa- - - 231 
Muncooda Pulo, Banea, N. - - 132 
Murcielagos Is., Mindanao, N. - 342 


‘Torres Strait 5090 511 
Babuyanes - - 328 
Tavay C. - - 17 
Sumatra, W. 62,64,66 
Java, N.- - - 103 

Mynder’s Rocks, Java, E.- - - 456 

Mysole I, - - Moluccas - - 425 
tMysory!, - - New Guinoa, N. 436 


Murray’s Is.,- - 
tMusa Port,, - - 
Muscos Is., - - 
Musquito Pulo, - 


N. 
! 


Nancavsa Is., - Junkseylon - =~ 25 


*Nam-oa Harbour &i., China, S. - 262 
Nam-pangI., - Ditto Ditto 261 
Namo, - - - Ditto Ditto 297 
Nancy Pulo,- - AchenIs., - - 40 

*Nanga-saque, - Japanis. - - 334 

*Nangga Harbour, Sanda Strait - 90 


*Nanka Is., - - Banca Strait 116, 122 


*Nankin - - - China, E. - - 308 
*Narcondam I., - Bengal Bay, - 33 
Nasomver Droogte, JavaSea - - 106 
*Naso Point, - - Panay, W.- ~- 387 
Nassouwen’s Gat, Ceram, W.- - 487 
Natal,- - - - Africa,S. - - 6524 
*Natal Bay & Town, Sumatra,W. 55 
Natal Hill, - - Ditto Ditto - 654 
*Natuna Great - ChinaSea - - 215 


®Natunas, N.- - Ditto Ditto 214, 336 
*Natunas,S. - - Ditto Ditto 216, 348 
Needle Rock, - Canton R. - - 271 


Necdle Rocks, - China,S. - - 277 
Needles, - - - Isle of Wight - 535 
_Nee-wok I., - - China,S. - -. 261 
*Negory Kalam, - Moluccas - - 484 


*Negrais Ca.& L, Ava, W.- - -9, 10 


N. E.I., - + - Surigao Bay, - 343 
tNegroesI., - - Philippines 387,395 
Nest I. - - - Cochin China - 242 


*"New Guinea, S. Pacific Oc. 434,482,610 


*New Hebrides, Ditto Ditto - - 
New Holland, N. ‘Timor Sea - - 
Newl., - - - S. PacificQcean 519 

*New J., - - +» Timor Sea - - 480 
New South Wales, S. Pacific Ocean 501 

tNbiatrang Bay, - Cochin China - 239 
Niamo Paulo, - Sumatra, W. 62, 64,66 

*Nicholas St. Point, Java, N. - - 99 
Nicholas St. Shoal, Manilla Bay 314, 315 

*Nicobar Great, - Bengal Bay- - 38 

"Nicobar Is, - - Ditto Ditto - 33 to39 


521 
482 


tNicobar Little,, . Ditto Ditto- - 38 
Nightingale I., - Madura, E. - 454 
Nilal, - - - Timor Sea - - 481 

*Nine Pin,- - -China,S. - - 296 
Ning-poR., - + Ditto Ditto - - 307 

+NinothI.,- - - Bass’ Strait- - 500 

tNoelIs,- - - Bengal Bay - 22 
Noesa Baron, - Java,S. - - - 88 

*Noesa Comba, - Celebes Sea- - 402 
Noesa Laut,- - Ceram, S. - 487, 490 

*Noesa Seras- ‘- Celebes Sea ,- 367 

+Noessaniva Point, AmbuinaI. © - 488 


*Noncowry I. & Harbour, Nicobars 35,36 
Norfolk Bay, - Van Diemen’s La. 496 


5 lage. 

*NomoCa., - = Japanis. --'+ 334 
*Norfulk I., - - 8. Pacific Ocean 520 
tNorman’s Point, Chittagong R. - 3 
North Bay, - - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
North Black Rock, St. Helena [. - 527 
North Breakers, Bencoolen - - 70 
North Channel, - Sincapour Str. 194,197 


North I.,- - - Bouton Strait - 411 
North L,, - - Gaspar Straits - 126 
North L, - - Pantar Strait - 474 


North I., - - - Salayer Straits407,408 


*North I., - - Sunda Strait - 108 
*North Rock, = - Calamianes- - 391 
tNorth Sand, - - Malacca Strait 164 
*North Shoal,- - Paracels- - - 252 


Northumberland Is., NewS. Wales 514 
Northumberland Shoal, Mindanao, S. 379 
Northumberland Str. Calami.389,391,396 


+Norway Is., - - Tonking Gulf - 248 
*Now-chow, - - China,S. - - 257 
Nun Rock, - - Manilla Bay - 9314 
Nuoc-ngol Point, Cochin China - 244 

+tN.W.1.,- - - Natumas- - - 215 

*N.W. Rock, - Calamianes - - 392 

*Nyas Pulo, - - Sumatra,W. - 78 

0. 

*Observation Bank, Paracels - - 253 
Obtuse Cone, - Mindanao,S. - 378 
Oby MajorI., - Moluccas - - 416 

*Oby Pulo, - - ChinaSea - 224, 226 


Oby Pulo False, Ditto Ditto- - 225 
+tOccuse, - - - Timor, N.  -477, 478 
*Offak Harbour, - Waygeeooe, N. 422 
+Oid Lamata,- - Ceram, N. - - 487 
*OmbayI., - - Timor Sea - 474, 475 

Ombay Passage, Ditto Ditto - 399, 447 

Omonkon I., - Mindanao, N. - 342 

Ong-ro Harbour, Cochin China - 241 

Onkona Point, - Celebes, W. - 369 


Oorust I, - - Batavia Road 103, 106 
Onrust Knowl, - OnrustI., - - 103 
*Ontario’s Shoal, - Borneo, W. - 356 
Ontong Java Pt,& Reef, Java, N.- 103 
Oobeean I., - - Sooloo Sea - - 340 
*Oojong Carrang, Sumatra, W. - 69 
Oojong Lalloo, - Ditto Ditto - 66 
tOojong Massang, Ditto Ditto, - 57 
Oojong Rajah, - Ditto Ditto -~ 62 
Oojong Seecarboa, Ditto Ditto - 67 
Oolar Pulo, - - Sumatra,W. - 64 
Oomowoomang J., Sunda Strait - 90 
+Oolougan Bay, - Palawan, W. - 820 | 
Oosadda I., - - Sooloo Sea - - 340 
Oosookan I.,- - Borneo, W. - 347 
fOphir Mount, - Sumatra, W. - 57 
*Orange Fort, - Ternatel - - 483 
Orange I., - - Sumatra, W. - 66 
Orinsis Bay,- - China,S. - += 303 
Orphan Mountain, Sumatra, N. - 42 
Orpheus’ Bank, - Bandals. -, - 490° 
Orr Pulo, - - - Gillolo, E. - - 419 
*Ossa Bay, - - Ditto Ditto- - 419 
*QOsterly’s N. Shoal, Billiton, E.j - 359 
Otta Pulo, - - Gillolo, B.j -, - 419 
Otway Ca, - - Bass’ Strait- ~- 499 
Ou-chean, - - China,S. - - aes 


Oujong Rajah, - Sumatra, N. 
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Ou-sul., - = + AmoyHarbeur- 300 
Oatah I.,- - - Gillolo Passage 420 
Outer Channel, ~ Batavia Read - 1023 
Outer Cove, Van Diemen’s La. 498, 499 
Outer Passage, « China Sea ~- 206, 310 
Owers, - - - British Chapnel 5°35 
*Oyster Bay & L., Wan Diemen’s La. 497 
Oyster L, + - AracanC. - - 35 


P. 


Pacific Ocean, - New Guin. E. 434,443 
*Padang Is. & Head, Sumatra, W. - 60 
*Pudaram Ca, Cochin China 282, 237,312 
+Padewawy Bay,- Sandalwood I. - 407 

Padron Ca, - - Africa, S. ~ 524,525 
*Pagoda Ca., - ~ Cochin China - 241 


tPugoda Point, -~ AvaC. - + - 9 
+Pahang R., - + Malaya, E+ + 220 
*Paiaros I, - + Marian Is. - - 442 
Pakanyo R.,-. - Malaya, E. = = 2 
Pak-leak-low I.,. China, S. - - 276 
Pak-ting,- - + Canton R. - - 267 
Pak I., - + -Celebes, N. - 377 


Palambam R. & T., Sumatra, E. 117,118 
Palaon Bay, - - Mindora, W. - 394 
Palapa Port, - - Philippines - - 344 
Palaubi [.,,- - Luconia, N. 326, 327 
*Palawan bk. & Shoals, China Sea 320, 321 
Palawan Passage, Ditto Ditto 207,321 


Pulteeanyan I., = Seoloo Sea - - 340 
Puhndr’s Shoal; ~ Banca, E. - - 1381 
Palos Bay, + - Celebos,W. + 369 
Pamaking Potat, Java, N.~ + - 461 
*Pamanoekan PotaJjava,N.+ - + 450 
*Pamaroong I., = Berneo. E. - - 373 
Pamonja Puto, - Banca, N. - - 132 


*Peney I., - «+ Philippines - 387, 395 


Pancal Pufo, + Sumatra, W. - 657 
*Pundan - Malacca Strait - 155 
*Pandora’s Linttranee, Torres Strait- 511 

Pancital, - - MerguiC. - -19,20 

Pengasanil., + Bouton Strait 410, 411 

Pangasinan Bay, Luconia, W. 324, 325 

Pangelh., - - Malacca Strait- 159 
*Pangootaran I., Suvoloo Sea - - 340 

Pangoriang,- +» Java,N.- - - 100 


Panjang I., « - Celebes Sea 468, 470 


tPrnjang Pato, - AyerBongy Bay 57 | 


tPanjang Pulo, 
Panjang Palo, 
*Panjang Pulo, 
Panjang Peto, 
+Panjangz Pufo, 
Parijfang Pulo, 


- Banca, E. - 130, 131 
- Bantam Bay = 100 
- China Sea 138,139,198 
« Junkseylon - 25, 156 
- Siam Gulf - - 2% 
- Tappanooly Bay 53 
Panjang Reef, - Malacca Road - 177 
*Panka Point, - Java, N.- - - 4652 
Pan-lung-shee, - Mucao - - - 285 
Panneu Palo, - Sumatra, W. - 66 
Panoan I. & Strait, Philippines - $42 
*Puntar1. & Strait, Timor Sea - - 474 
Fantjoor I., - - MalaccaStrait- 144 
Pan Shoal, - - Rhio Strait - 140,194 
Panuctan!.,- - Baluyanes - - 328 
®Pasumbanyan Palo, Borneo, W 


Papan Chanuel, Ditto Ditto - 351 
‘+Papan Pulo, - - Ditto Ditto - 351 
+Papra Strait,- - Mergui,S. - - 24 
*Paracels, - - - ChinaSea - + 252 
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+Paraquasy.- - ~ Palawan, W. - "ol 
*Parcelar Hill, Malacca Str. 168, 172, 199 
+Parcelar Point, - Ditto Ditto - 172,173 
+Parlis R..- - - Ditto Ditto- - 156 
Varmasang Hills& Point, Bancal. 114 
*Parry'sI,, - - Pacific Ocean - 622 
tPassage I., - Andamans - - 31 


Passage L, + - Balabac Straita 339 
*Passage I, - + China,S. - - 262 
Passage 1., - - Kangelang, E.- 455 
Passage I., - - Mindanao, N. 
Pass.ge Is, - - Dryon Straits - 143 


+Passage 1, - - Sumatra, W. 50,63, 78 
Passamane Bay, Ditto Ditto- 57,58 
Passangan R. & Point, Sumatra, N. 152 
Passenburgh J., - Nangasaque Har. 335 
Passier Grove, - Sumatsa, N. - 153 
Passier Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 

+Passier R. & TownBorneo, E. - 372, 
Passig I.,- - - Celebes, N.- - 

*Passoo Keah I., Paracels- + 

*Pata-he-cock I, China, - 
Pata ll, - - ~- SoolooSea - 

tPatani Ca. & Bay, Siam Gulf - 
Pata Point, - - Luconia, W. 

*Patappan Pulo, - Sunde Strait 

+Pat-cha-san I., - ChinaS.- - 

*Patches of Coral, Chipa Sea - 

*Pat-chow, - - JapanSea - 

*Pater Nosters Great, Celebes Sea - 

Pater Nosters Little, Macas. Str.369,372 
Pathang, - - - Sumatra, W. - 7 

*Patiemtia Strait, - Moluccas - 


ast t¢6¢4 83 6 28 


3 
- 484 
- 258 
- 268 


*Pattles 1., - - Paracels- - 
Pauk-pyahI., - China,S. - 
Paul’s St. Mountains, Banca ¥. - 112 
Payers, - - - Malacca Strait- 156 


Peaked Hill,- - Celebes,S. - 406,407 
Poaked I., - - Natunas- - - 215 
Pearl L, - - -_Tonking Gulf - 247 
PedirC. - - - Sumatra, N.- 147,151 
*Pedir Point, - ~- Ditto Ditto - 151 
*Pedir,- - - - Ditto Ditto - 152 
*Pedro Branco, - China,S. - - 302 
*Pedro Branco, - Sincapoar Str. 189,192 
Pedro-mea - - Macao - - - 2895 
Pedro Point,- - Sumatra, N. - 
PeelasI.,- - + Sooloo Sea - - 
Peejow, - - - Allass Strait - 
*Pegu Coast & R, Bengal Bay - 
“Pehoo Is, - - Formosa Strait- 383 
*Pei-ho, - - - Pekin Guif- - 309 
*Pecltew Is, N. Pacific Ocean 438 to 440 
Peng-chow, - - China,S. - - 297 
: - Van Diemen’s La. 496 
- - - Sumatra, W. - 78 
- Siam Galf - - 23 
Pepper Bay, - - Java,N.- - - 9% 
Perah Bank, Matacca Strait 152,162,200 
Perah C. & River, DittoDittot62, 163,200 


151 
385 
462 
12, 18 


*Pera Pulo, - - Ditto Ditto- - 158 
¢Perforated I., - Bengal Bay- - 2 
Perforated Rock, Cochin China - 241 
Pergany Pulo, - Sumatra,W. - 64 
Persaim R., - - AvaC. = - 9 
Persian Gulf, - Arabian, E.- - 524 
*Pesqueira Alto Point, Azores - - 529 
Peter's St I., - Hainan - - «. 249 
Peurcos, - - - Manilla Bay - 314 


. Page. 
Phanran Bay & Har., Cochin Chine 237 
Phanry Bsy& R, Tsiompa- - + 2) 
Philippine Is., Eastern Sea 242, 382, 995 
Phuiay Bay,- - Tsioupa- - + 23] 

+tPhuyen Bay & Har. CochinC hina242,31 1 
Piapis Harbour, Waygeeooee, N. 

*Picol., - - « Azores - - « 

*Pierre St. E., + Borneo, W.- - 

tPigeon House, « New S, Wales - 

tPigeen I., + -~ Dampier’s Strait 
Pigeon I., - = Moluceas - « 
*Pigot Point, - - Waygeeooe, BE. 
Pilgrims, - - - Malacoa Strait - 
+Pillar Ca., - - VanJiemen’s La. 
PillilewI., - - N. Pacitio Ocean 
Pilot Cettah Creek, Chittagong C. 
®PinesI., - -+ + S. Pacific Ocean 
+Pine Tree, - MerguiC. - - 

Ping-hoi, - - - China,S - - 
+Pinnacle Rook, - Calamianes~ - 

*Pinnanko I.,- - Token Besseys- 413 
Pi-pa-chow, - - China,S. - - 263 
Pisang Banks, Malacca Strait 1890, 181 
Pisang Palo,- - Bandals, - - 490 

+Pisang Pulo,- - ChinaSea - - 217 

*Pisang Pulo,- - Gillolo P 418 
Pisang Pulo Kecheel, Sumatra, W. 61 

*Pisang Pulo, Malacca Strait - 180, 199. 
Pisang Pulo,- - near Padang’ - 61 

i Pulo,- - Sumatra,W. - 74 
Pio Quinto (Saa) Port, Babuyan Is. 928 

*Pitt Mount, - - Norfolk I., - - 520 
Pitt’s Passage, Moluecas 399, 414, 447 
Pitt’s Strait, New Guinea, W. 425, 431 
Pitt’s Strait, - - Solomon Is.- ~- 619 
Pitt Water, - - Broken Bay- ~ 505 


422 
529 
216 
£02 
426 
490 
430 
156 
496 
439 
2 
518 
23 
290 
382 


Ptantain J., - - Mergui - - 19,20 
Playa Honda, - Lueosia, W. 323 
*Pleasaut I. - - Pacific Ocean - 6522 
Ploughman, - - China, E - 305 


tPoggy, N., - - Sumatra, W. - 44 
*Poggy S.,- - - Ditto Ditto - 85 
Polley, - - - Ditto Ditto - 6 
Pollock Cove, - 


- Mindanao I. 380 
346 


tPolo I., - - - Luconia, E.- 
*Ponchang Cacheel, Tappanooly Bay 53 
Ponchang Gadang, Ditto Ditto 63 
*Pondy I, - - - Madura Bay - 458 
+Ponkan R., - - Formosa, W. - 332 
Pontangh Point, Bantam Bay - 101 
Pontangh Puto, - Ditto Ditto - 100 
*Pontiana R.,- - Burneo, W.- - 349 
Pontiana Muunt, Malacca Strait- 183 


+Poogong Mount & Pt. Sumatra, W. 74 
Pooloo Bay, - - Ditto Ditto 71 
Poon »vbvo Pulo, Sumatra, KR. - 137 
Poonyabang,- - Banca, W. - - 119 
Pootoy!I., - - China,S. - - 280 

*Popo Pulo, - - Pitts Passage - 425 

+Porian I. & Reef, AvaC. - - - 12 
‘Porian Point, - AvaR. - - 9,10 
Portland Bill, - England, S. 6934, 536 

+Portlock’s Reef, Torres Strait - 411 


*Portland Ca., Van Diemen’s La, 497,500 
Porto Praya Bay, Azores - - « 
Portuguese Bay, Amboina - - 
Possession [.,  - ‘Torres Strait - 
Post Horse, - - Celebes Sea’ - 

*Postillions, - - Do. Do. 401, 448, 460 
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Potbakers L.,- - Mholiccas - © Ramio Pula,= - Malacca Strait- 161 Round I.,- - - China,S. - - 261 
+Potoe I., + - -China,S. - - spalied fj. - - Aracan CG, - = 6 Round I.,- - - Namoa Harboar 263 
¢Potol Point, - - Panay, W. - = 388 - - Port St. Vincent 519 
Potters I,  - - Moluccas - + 484 Rangoon, - - Pegu R.- - - 15 Rou Pulo, - - Gillolo Passage 418 
*Pratas Shoal & I., China Sea - - 256 | *Rangoon R.,- - PeguC.- - 12, 14 | *Royal Bishops Bank, China Sea - 228 


tRat I, - - - Sumatra, W. 69, 70 Royal Bishops Shoal, Sumatra, W. 55 

Rawak Harbour, Waygeeooe, N. 422 | *Royal Captains Shoal, China Sea - 320 
*Recherche Port, Van Diemen’s La. 495 | *Royal Charlottes Shoal, Ditto Ditto 319 
Siam Galf - - 221 Royal Sovereigus Shoal, British Chan.535 


Praya Sand & R., Prince of Wales I. 16) 
*PreparisT & Reef, Bengal Bay- 11, 26 
Preservation 1., - Bass’ Strait - 5V00 


+Priaman Is. & R. Sumatra, W. +» = 


3 

Ranger’s Ledge, Andaman, N. - 26 Round |, - 
1 tedang Is., - 

! 


*Price Cape, - - Andaman, N. Red Clitis,. - - Sincapour[.. - 189 Ruba Point, - - Azores + - - 529 
Princes I., - - Sunda Strait - 95 | ted Crab L,- - Chittagong C. - 1 | *Rugged Point, - Sumbawa | N. 4G3 
*Prince of Wales Bank, China Sea- 318 Red L, -.- - Bouro Bay - - 485 | +RubI, - - - Waygecooe, W. 421 
Prince of Wales I. Malacca 5trait]58.200 RedI,, - ~ Dryon Straits - 143 | *Rusa Raji, - - Flores, N. - - 470 
*Princeof WalesGronp, Forres Str $12,513 Red L. ~ - Malacca Road - 177 | *Rusa pltg uote; = - Ditto Ditto - 470 

PrincessChar. Bay, New South Wales 514 Red [., - - Sincapour Strait 184 | tRutland I, - ‘ndaman Great 30 


- New South Wales 502 Ryniand Shoal, - - Batavia Road 102,105 
- Arabia, W.- - 5% 

221 Reef I, « - Andaman Great 28 Ss. 

527 Recfl., - - Sumatra, E. - 14! 

Reef I,, - - ~ TavayR. - - “17 Saba Bay,- - - Savul. - - - 499 
436 Reeburgh Fort, - Moluccas - - .488 Sabadda Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 65 
107 Rees Bay, - - Sapy Strait- - 465 Sablat, - - = Ditto Ditto 68 
Psyches Channel, Mindanao, N. - 343 Refreshment Head, Sunda Strait - 90 | Sabon Hill, - + Sabon I.- - 
Punyosoo Pulo, - Banca, N. - 132 Regewin L, - - Pitt’s Strait 431, 432 Sabon I. & Strait, Sumatra, E. 
Punncrant Keef& I, Batavia Road 104 | tReids Rocks, - Bass Strait - - 468 Sabtang 1, - - Bashees - - 


96 | *Red Pout, 
73 Red Sea, - 


Princes Strait, - Java Head - 
+Pring, - - - Sumatra, W. 
tPrintian Pulo, - Siam Gulf - 

Prosperous Bay, St. Helena - 

Proute Pulo,- - Banca, N. - 
*Providence Is., - Pacific Ocean 
*Pruyse.:’s Dreogte, Java Sea - 


c 


*Pyramidal Rocks, Natunas - - - 836 | *Rendezvous [., = Borneo.S - - 361 | tSaddiec - - ChinaSea - 214 
Pyramid, - - - Cheduba - - 7 Renyang Pato, - Sunda Strait - 94 Saddle I.,- - - Flores, W. - 466 
tPyramid I., - - Cochin China 240,311 Reveuges Strait, New Guinea, W. 433 Saddle I.,- - - Gaspar Straits 126 


‘Pyramid Peak, - Bashee Is. - - 330 | tRhbio & Strait, - Bintang, W. 190,194 | tSaddie L, - - Natunas- - 
‘Pyramid Point, - China, S. = 2938, 300 Rhun'Pulo, - - Bandals. - - 491 Swaidle [.,- - - Sumatra, W. 
“Pyramid Rock, - Paracels - - = 252 Ridge Shoal,- - British Chan.534to536 | +Saddle Mowatain, Andaman Grea 

Rijutan I, - - Babuyanes - - 327 Saddle Point, - St. Helena - 

Q. RiowI, - - - Moluccas + - 381 *Saflanaf'l., - - Celcbes Sea 
Risdon Cove, - Van Diemen’s La. 496 Sahul Banks, - Timor Sea - - 476 
Quan-ngai R., - Cochin China - 244 | *Rivers Ca, - Celebes, N.- - 370 | *Sai-gon R.& City, Cambodia 229, 230 
TQueda, - - - Malacca Strait- 156 Roang Is., Ditto Ditto - 376 Sail Shoal, .~- - Malacca Strait- 170 
*Queen Char. Fore. New Caledonia 619 Robbins L, Port St. Vincent 518 Sail Rock, <« - Mindora Strait- 392 
*Queens Mountain,Sumatra, N. - 42 | *Roberts I., Paracels- - - 253 Salanama Palo, - Malacca Strait- 155 
Quekmi Mount., Martaban - - 17 | +tRockbo R., Tonking Gulf - 247 | *Salangore, - - Ditto Ditto- 169 
Quemvy, - - - China, E. - - 304 Rocky Ca., Ven Diemen’s La. 497 | *Salatan Point, - Burneo,S. - - 364 
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*Que-san Is, - - Ditto Ditto 305 | tRacky I - China Seca - - 214 | *Salat Boora, - - Sincapoar Strait 183 
lL I, - Philippines - 346 Rocky [, - - Covhin China 244 Salawatty 1, New Guinca, W. 431to433 
Qninhone City’Har., CochinChina 243 | *Rucky L, - - Paracels- - 252 | +SalayerIT., + - Celebes,S. - - 409 

*Quiniluban, I., - Mindora Sea 359 Rocky Is., - Allass Strait 461 | *Salayer Straits, - Ditto Ditto 408,448 
Qui-quick Port, - Cochin China 245 Rocky Point Bay, Aracan C.  - 8 Salayer Pulo, - Java,N. - - 99 
Quoin, - - - Borneo, W. 358 Rocky Point, - Banca, E. .- 127 | *Salibaboo Is.,  - Mindanao, S. - 378 


Quoin, - = - China,S. - - 261 Rocky Point, - Hainan + - - 249 Salingsingan L,- Balabac Straits 339 

Quoin Hill, - - Java, N.- - - 452 Rocky Point, - New South Wales 502 Salleevlakat I., - Svoloo Sea - © 382 

Quoin Hill, - - Natuna Great - 215 | *Rocky Point, - Sambawa, N. - 463 Salomaguo Bay, Luconia, W. - 325 

tQuoin LL, - - + Nicobars - - 34 Roderigue 1,  - Indian Ocean - 523 Saloomaic, - - Sumatra, W. - 73 
Quvin,- - - - SangirC. - - 377 Rodong Pulo, - ChinaSea - - 139 SalseeR; - - Sumatra, BE. - 118 

Roma l., - - - Timor Sea 476, 493 Salt R., - - -Sumatra, BE. - 118 

R. tRomanials & Point, Sincapour Strait 190 Sama Bay& Town, Hainan, S$. - - 249 

Romauia Reef, - Ditto Ditto 191 Samanap, - - Madura, E.- - 454 

RabbitI,- + - Sangir + - - 377 |'*Rando Polo,- - Athen Is. - - 39 Samuanca Peak, - Sumatra,S.- - 75 

Rabbit, - + - Sincapour Strait 186 Rovusam Lill, = - Sumaira, W. 47 | Samanky Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 65 


Racatt Pulo,- + Sumatra, W. 55, 56 Roosa Pulo, - - Ditto Ditto - 47 | *Samarang,s - - Java, N.- - 450,452 
Race of Alderney, England, S.- - 534 Rovsoocan Is., - Bornco Road - 347 | *Samarl., - - - Philippines - - 344 
Race of Negrais, Bongal Bay - WU Rosingeya L, - Bandals. + - 491 | *Sambas R. - - Bornes, W. - 348 
Race of Portland, Engtand, S.- - 535 RossI., - - - Andamans - - = 2Y Samhat, R, - - Sumatra, W. = 74 
*Rachado Ca., -- Malacca Strait!74,199 Rotterdam [L, - Batavia Road - 104 Sambelangan, - Sumatra, NN. - 152 
5 Rachit Pulo,- - Java, N.- - 400,450 Rotta,- - - - Malacca Strait 157 | *Sambilangs, - - MalaccaStrait 162,200 
*Ragged lL, © « Palawan, N. - 321 *RottoL, - - - ‘Timor Sea 479,480 | *Samboangan, - Mindanao - - 383 
Razged Is. , ~ ° Andaman Great 28 Roundabout L, - China, E. - - 307 | Sam-chow, - - China,S. - - 266 
agged Point, - Borneo, KE - - 370 Round Brother, - Dryon Straits - 142 Sam-chow-tong, Ditto Ditto - 264 
*Rajah Bassa,- - Sunda Strait 90,91,124 Ruund Harbour, Mysole, N.- - 425 Sam cock L,  - Canton R. - - 270 
e Rajah Pulo, - - Junkseylon- - 25 {| *Rownd L,- + + Andamans - - 9 31 Sam-coke I, - China,S. - - S01 
Rambang, - - Java, N. - 460,452 Round L,- ~ - Cantun Ru - - 294 Sam-moun Is,, - Ditto Ditto- - 277 
*Ram Head, - - New South Wales 501 Round i: - - -Cheduba - - 6,7 Sampan Chow, - Canton R. - - 2389 
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Sancori Pulo, - Siam Guif - - 223 
+Sandakan Bay, - Borneo, E. - 340 
*Sandalwood L, - Timor Sca_ - 467,523 
+Sandana Ca. & Mount, Java, E. - 456 
*Sandbuys Shoal, Stinbawa, N. - 449 
*Sand Downs Point, China, S. - - 302 
Sandwich Ca., --New South Wales 514 


Sandy Bay, - - St. Helena - - 527 
*Sandy Ca., - - New South Wales 508 
Sandy L. & Point, AvaC. - - - 9 
Sandy L, - - - Cochin China - 246 
Sandy L, - - - Gaspar Straits - 126 
Sandy L, - + - Sumatra,W. - 66 
Sandy I.,- - - Timor, W. - - 479 
Sandy Point, - Hainan,S. - - 249 
Sandy Point, - New South Wales 514 
tSangboys Is, - Sovloo Sea - - 385 
Sangeegee, - - Lombock Strait 458 
*Sangir, - - - Mindanao, S 376,380 
*San-ho Ca., - - Cochin China - 243 
Santa Cruz, - --Azores - - = 529 
*Santa Cruz I., - Pacific Ocean 518,519 
Santa Cruz Is:, - Mindanao, S. - 383 
Santa Cruz Point, Mindora, W. - 393 
Santa Isabelt,- - SolomonIs. - , old 
Santiaco Point, - Luconia, S.- - 345 
San Vizente Port, Luconia, N. - 326 
Saparoua, - - - Moluccas - - 490 
*Sapata Pulo,- - ChinaSea - - 234 
Sapy Bay & ‘Town, Sumbawa, E. - 464 


Sapy Strait, - - Ditto Ditto 448, 463 
Saradong Pnlo, - Sunda Strait - 90 
Sarah Galley E, China, E 306, 307 
Sarah’s Bossom, Lord Auckland’s Is, 508 


Sato Pulo, - - Sumatra,W. - 60 
Savages, - - - AracanR. - - 5 
*Savul., - - - Timor Sea - - 480 
*Sawa Bay& Town, Ceram, N. - - 487 
Sawang, - - - Sumatra, N. 152 
+Saw-chow, - - Canton R. 274, 275 
Saw-lowang Bay, Ditto Ditto - 274 
Sawshee Hill, - Ditto Ditto - 292 
*SaypanI.,” - - MarianIs. - - 442 


Saytan Pulo & Harbour, Sumatra, W. 65 
*Scarborough Shoal, China Sea- - 255 
Schiedam I.,- - Batavia Road - 103 
Schiedam Is., - Celebes Sea 448,468 
Schilders Shoal, Lombock, N. = 459 
Schontens I., Van Diemen’s Land 497 
*Scilly Is. - - - British Channel 532 
*Sea Flower’s Channel, Sumatra, W. 82 
Sabadies, - Ditto Ditto 50 
*Se Beervoo L&Channel, Sumatra, W. 8) 


+Scbooka Pulo, + Sunda Strait - 4 
Secke I, - - - Cochin China - 240 
+Se Cockup R.& Strait, Sumatra, W. 84 


+Second Bar, - - Canton R, 292, 293 


+Sccond Point, - Banca Strait - 15 
tSecond Point, - Sunda Strait - 97 
Second Reach, - Callam Strait - 171 
Secouniet Point, Sumatra, W. - 74 
Scdang Bay,- - Borneo, W. - 348 
*Scdary Point & Shoal, Java, N. - 450 
Scdre Passuge, - Achen Is. - - 40 
*Sceal Point, - - Ceram, W. = - 487 
‘Seeroodvot Pulo, Sumatra, W. - 59 
Seery Pulo, - - Borneo, W.- - 350 
#*Scesceran Port, - Luconia, E. - 346 
Seetacun Hill, - Chittagong C. - 3 
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Segar,- - - - Allass Strait - 461 
Se Gere Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 83 
Seirombo R.,- - Ditto Ditto - 79 
Se Labba Bay, - Ditto Ditto - 3 
Se Leagal.& Bay, Ditto Ditto - 52 


Selema, - - - Ceram,N. - - 487 
*Selondal., - - Sunbawa, N. 446,460 


Semanko Bay & Peak, Sumatra, S. 89 
Semao I. & Strait, Timor, W. 479, 480 
Senaro Pulo,- - Sumatra, W. - 64 
Se Ooban Bay, - Ditto Ditto - 83 
*Se Poral. - - Ditto Ditto - 83 
*Serangani Is.& Point, Mindanao, S. 378 
Serasso Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 84 
Serbette I, - - Flores Strait - 473 
Seriguy I, - - SundaStrait - 97 
Scronda Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 63, 64 
Scsson Pulo,- - Malacca Strait- 159 


*Seven Is.,- - - Banca,N. - - 136 


tSeven Is.,- - - Macassar Strait 370 
+Severn’s Shoal, - Banca, E. - - 130 
*Seyer Is.,- - - Bengal Bay- 22,24 
Sey-ho Point, - China,S. - - 257 
Shaftsbury Reet, Sumatra, W. - 655 
Shahbunder Shoal, Sumatra, E. + 109 
Shakbroage Hill, Chittagong - - 3 
Shalal., - - + Cochin China - 240 
Sha-long-tow, -China,S. - - 302 
*Sha-loo-poo-tien Is,, Pekin Gulf - 309 


Shambles, - - British Chan. 534, 535 


tShanpee Is, - Gillolo, E. - - 419 
*Shan-tung Prom. China, E. - - 308 
tSharvogels Is., - Billiton, E - - 359 
ShelterI., - - ChinaSea - - 220 
Shittoe Bay& Po. China, S. - - 264 
Shoal Point,- - Derwent R. - 496 
*Shoal Pot, - - Macassar Strait 370 
*Shoals, - - - Ditto Ditto 371 
tShoal Water I.,- JavaSea = - 126, 127 


*ShoeL, - - - Billiton, S. - 133,358 


Shoe I., - - - Waygeeooe,N. 422 
Shore Rock, - - St. Helena - - 527 
Siak R., - - - Sumatra, E. 144, 155 
Siam Gulf, - - ChinaSea - - 222 
*Siam R. & Bar, Siam Gulf - - 223 
*SiaoI, - - - Celebes,N.- - 376 
tSiaton Point, - NegroesI. - - 387 
SibagoI.,- © - Bascelan Strait 383 
Siddo Harbour, - Sumatra, W. - 47 
Sidney Cove, - Port Jackson - 6503 
*Sidney Shoal, - S. Pacific Ocean 517 
Sig-boye L, + - SoolooSea - - 342 
Siggen Point, - Sumatra. W. - 75 
tSilangin Bay, - Luconia, W. - 323 
Silino I, - - - Mindanao, N. - 342 
Sillaloo Rock, - Sumatra, W. 74,75 
Sillebar R., - - Ditto Ditto - 71 
Simbang Pulo, - Banca, N. - - 132 
Simirara Is. - - Mindora,S. - 389 


Sincapour J.& Str. Malaya, E. 184,189,198 
Sincapour Old Str. Johore, - - - 183 
anh fae Bay, - Mindanao, W - 389 


“Single I.,- - - China,S. - 296, 297 
Sing-shee-moon, Ditto Ditto 280, 281 
tSinkel R., - - Sumatra,W. - 51 
Sinkep Pulo,- - Sumatra, E. - 137 
Sintodo I.- - + Sapy Strait - - 464 
Sipaca Point,  - Mindanao. N. - 342 
Sipsipa ED, - + Waygeeoor, N. 422 


*Sirian River,- - PeguC.- - -~ 32 
*Sisters, - - - Andamans - - = 3) 
*Sisters, - - - Buss Strait - - §00 
+Sisters Peak, - Celebes,N.- - 9375 
Sitoe Ca, - - Sumatra, W. - 59 
Sittang R., - - Martaban - - 16 
Sizan Point - - Malacca Strait- 179 


Skelton’s I. ~ - Greyhounds Strait 415 


+Slackoo Road, - Borneo, W.- - 349 
Sliar Pulo, - - Sumatra, E. - 1937 
SlipperI, - + Bengal Bay- - 97 
Slipper I., - - Malacca Strait- 156 
Small Bar, - - CantonR. - - 929] 

+Snares, - - - New Zealand, S. 608 
Snug Cove, - ~- New South Wales 501 


Sokum Pulo,- - Sumatra, W. - 
+Sojoton Point, - Negroes I. - - 387 
Sulander Point, - New. South Wales 502 
*Solitary Is., - - Ditto Ditto 508 
Soloan J.,- - - Mindanao, N. - 342 
®Solombo Great, - JavaSea - - 40) 
Solombo Little, - Ditto Ditto- - 402 
*Solomon Is., - S. Pacific Ocean 418, 519 
Solon Solon Bay, Luconia, W. - 325 
Solor I. & Strait, Timor Sea 470 to 472 
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*Sombreiro Chan. Nicobars - - 97 
+Sombrero Rock, Philippines - - 388 
Songi Tanjang Bay, Sumatra, W.- 50 
Songy Booluvo, - Banca, N. - - 132 
Songy Lamo Point, Sumatra, W. 69 
Songy Lampoon, Java.N - - - 103 
tSongy Leat Bay, Banca, E. - - 131 
*Song-yue Point, China,S. - - 259 


*Sonrol I., - - - N. Pacific Ocean 438 
*Sooloo I.,- - + SoolooSea 340,341,382 
SoongeyPeenangBay, Sumatra, W. 65 
SoongeyPeesang Bay, Ditto Ditto 65 
Soon-koo I., - - China, S. - 280,281 
tSoosoo Bay & Town, Sumatra, W. 48,49 
Sootoo Pulo,- - Rhio Strait- - 139 
Sorsogon Harbour, Luconia, S. 344,345 


Sound I.,- - - Andaman Great 29 
*Sourabaya, - - Java, E - - - 452 
*Souroniou I.,- - Borneo, W. - 3356 

South Breaker, Fort Marlborough 70 
tSoath Brother, - Dryon Straits - 142 

South Ca., - - Formosa - - 332 


*South Ca., - - Van Diemen’s La. 495 
South Channel, - Balabac Straits 339 
South Channel, - Sincapour Str. 195,197 
Southeast Harhour, Poggy I. - - 85 
Southeast I.,- - Madura, E.- - 454 
South Head,- ~- Port Jackson 503, 520 


South Head,- - Broken Bay - 505 
South I. & Reef, Sincapour Strait 191 
*South L, - - - BoutonlI. - - 410 
South I., - - - Gaspar Streits - 126 
*South I. - + + Japan Sea - - 335 
tSouth I., - - - Natumas- - - 216 
South L, - - - Pantar Strait - 474 
South, - - - Palo Laut - - 365 
South I, Salayer Straits - - 408, 409 
South Sand, - - Malacca Str. 167, 174 
*South Watcher,- Java, N.- - - 106 
South Woody I., Surigao Bay - 343 


Spencer Ca.,- - New Guinea, W. 4:34 
Spermonde Archipelago, Celebes, W. 368 
Sperry Ledge & Rock, St.Helena = 527 
Stag’s Rocks, - British Channel 533 
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- ChinaSea - - 317 
Start Point, -  - Ditto Ditto - 533, 534 

Staten Land, - Terra del Fuego 507 

Steep Point, - - Java,S.- - - 87 

+Stephen’s Is.- - Pacific Ocean - 436 
Stule High Land, Ceram, N. - - 488 

Stony Llead, Van Diemen’s La. 497,500 

Stony I, - - - AchenHead - 40 

Storm Bay, - - Van Diemen’s La. 496 


*Stag’s Shoal, - 


Stroom Rock, - SundaStrait - 95 
Struy’s Bay, - - Affica,S. - - 526 
Stuart’s Sound, - Andaman Great 29 


Sual Port, - + Luconia, W. - 324 
+Subic Bay, - - Ditto Ditto- - 322 
+Succadana, - - Borneo. W.- - 350 

Sugar Loaf, - - Bencoolen - - 69 

Sugar Loaf Hill, China,S. - - 260 

Sugar Loaf Hill, Luconia,S.- - 344 

Sugar Loaf Hill, Waygeeove- - 422 

Sugar Loaf Point, St. Helena - + 627 

Sugar Loaf, - - Sumatra,S.- - 75 


Sugar Loaf, - - Tappanvoly Bay 54 
Sugud-boyan Bay, Mindanao, S.- 380 
Suilo-shaw, - - China,S.  - - 297 
*Sulphur IT. - - N. Pacific Ocean 442 
Sultan’s Shoal, - Malacca Str. 185, 198 
Sumatra Bank, - Ditto Ditto- - 181 
Sumatra, E.- - Banca Strait - 110 
Sumatra, N. - - Malacca Strait - 151 
Sumatra, S., - - Sunda Strait - 89 
Sumatra, W., Indian Ocean 39 to 76,523 
*Sumbawa Bay & ‘own, Sumbawa I. 463 
Sumbawal.,- - Timor Sea - 448, 462 
‘Sunda Strait, - Java, N. - - 86,89 
Sun Deepl., - Chittagong C. - 3,4 
Sunkar R., - - Ditto Ditto - 2 
tSunkenI., - - Ava,C.- - - 10 
Sunken Rocks, - Uhina,S. - - 298 
Sunkeu Rocks, - Flores Strait = - 
Supaw Pulo,-  - Sumatra, W. - 
tSurat Passave, - Achen Head - 40 
*Surigao Is. & Town, Mindanao, N. 343 
Surigao Passage, Ditto Ditto 342 
Susannah St. 1.,- Bengal Bay - - 
Saturana Road, - Timor, N. - - 
*Suwarrow’s Is,, - Pacific Ocean - 522 
’Swallow’s Rocks, China Sea - - 
Swangy Pulo,. - Bandals., - < 491 
Swan Is.,- - - Bass’ Strait - 497, 500 
*5.W. Cape, - - Van Diemen’s La. 494 
tS. W. Island, - Natunas- - - 215 
*Swilly Rocks, Van Diemen’s Land 495 


*Syang IL, - - = Gillolo Passage 420 
Sy-cat Rock, - China,S. - - 302 
Sy-chew Bay, - Hainan,S. - - 249 
Sy-lock I, - - China, S. - - 270 
Sy-teng, - - - Ditto Ditto- - 302 

T. 

+Vable Ca., - Van Diemen’s La, 497 

Table Hill, - Java, E.- - - 457 


+Table Hill, 


: - Palawan- - 
Table Hill 


- Rhio Strait - 
Table I, - - Bengal Bay - 
Fable I, - - - Gaspar Straits 

arable Mountain, China, S. - 

a Lable Point,- - BallyI. - - 
labo Point, - - Gillolo, E. - 
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Tabtaboon I., - Mindanao, S. 
¢{Taganac I., - - Sooloo Sea - 
*Taggal & MountaiJava, N.- - 
+Uaggal Rock, - Ditto Ditto - 

Tagloc Bay, - - Mindanao, E. 


Tagne I., - - - Cochin China 238 
*Tayolanda I,  - Celebes, N. 
Tagola Point, - Mindanao, N. 34:2 


Tagowloo I., - + Sooloo Sea - 
tTahow Bank, - Ditto Ditto- 
t’Taicou Mountain, Tsiompa == - 

‘Tajo R., - - - Luconia, N. 

Takoot hababawan, Sooloo Sea 
t'TakootPaboonoowan, Ditto Ditto- 341 

‘Takoot Saanga, - Ditto Ditto- 384 
tTalaboCa,, - - Celebes, E. - - 398 

Talenading Is., - Molucca Passage 381 


3 
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Talook TL,  - - Sooloo Sea - - 341 
+Tamatind I.,- - Sunda Strait - 93 
‘Tambagaan I., - Sooloo Sea - - 342 
*TambelanIs., - ChinaSea - - 213 
T'ambove Road, - Luconia, W. - 324 
Tamong Pulo, - Sumatra, W. 55, 56 


*Tamook [., - - Sooloo Sea - - 385 

Tampassook Point, Borneo, W. - 347 
tTamquan R., - Cochin China - 244 
*Tam-quoon-tow I., China, S. - - 261 

Tam-too L, - - Ditto Ditto - 205 
*Tanakeka I. & Shoals, Cclebes, S.368,404 
*Tanasserim Is., - Bengal Bay 16, 18, 22 


Tanca Pulo, - - Sumatra, W. - 57 
Tangala Is, - - Java,S.- - - 88 
Tang-lung-chow, Canton R. - - 267 
Tangrea, - - - Sumatra, S.- - 92 
+Tanjong Apee, - Borneo, W. - 348 
Tanjong Awat, - Malacca Strait- 169 
Tanjong Bantang,Rhio Strait - - 139 
Tanjong Barram, Borneo, W.- - 348 
Tanjong Barro, - Sumatra, E. - 145 


Tanjong Bassoo, Sumatra, E. - 141 
Tunjong Batoo Pootie, Sumatra, N. 151 
Tanjong Batoo - Ditto Ditto 151 
Tanjong Beeat - Bancal. - 119, 182 
Tanjong Bon, - Sumatra, E. 141, 146 
+ Tanjong Boulus, Malacca Strait 183, 198 
+Tanjong Brekat, Banca, E. - - 128 
‘Tanjong Carrang, Lombock, W. - 458 
Tanjong Chinna, Sumatra, S.- 76, 89 
Tanjong Clin, Malacca Strait - 176, 199 
Tanjong Colean, Banca Strait 118, 119 


Tanjong Craw, - Ceram, N. - - 487 
Tanjong Datoo,- LinginT. - - 138 
Tanjong Datoo, - Sism Gulf - - 22) 
tl'anjong Dattoo, Borneo, W.- - 348 
*Tanjong Eang, - Lingin I, - - 137 


+Tanjong Factie, - Borneo, W. - 349,351 
*Tanjong Goere, - Sumatra, N. - 153 
¢+Tanjong Goonting, Banca, N. - 132 
Tanjong Inaroontang, Borneo, N.- 337 
Tanjong Kaeton, Borneo, W.- - 347 
Tanjong Malaloo, Banca, N. - - 132 
+Tanjong Muncooda, Ditto Ditto - 132 
Tanjong Qolar - Banca, W. - - 119 
Tanjong OQuloor, Malacca Strait- 163 
Tanjong Pooni, - Banca Strait - 118 
Tanjong Punyosoo, Banca, N.- - 132 
Tanjong Rumbeaah, Lombock, W. 458 
*Tanjong Ryah, - Banca, E. - 131, 182 
*Tanjong Salatan, Borneo, S. - - 364 


Pa 
+Tanjong Sambar, Borneo, W. 350, 362 
+Tanjong Sampanmangio, Born.,N 337,347 


Tanjong Sisor, - Borneo, W.- - 348 
Tanjong Tekoos, Sumatra, S. - 90 
*Tanjong Toca, - Ditto Ditto 91 


Tanjong Tor, -,Malacca Strait- 179 
tTanjong Tuan, - Banca, E. - - 132 - 
*Tanjong Tuan, - Malacca Strait- 174 

Tannal.,- - - New Hebrides- 521) 

Tantalam I.,- - Siam Gulf - - 223 
*Tapeantana [. & Chan., Sooluo Sea 384 


TapoolE., - - Ditto Ditto 341 
Tapoos, - - - Sumatra,W. - 52 
*Tappanooly Bay, Ditto® Ditto 53 
Tasdagan Inlet,- Philippines - - 345 


*Tasmans Head, Van Diemen’s Land 495 
Tatas Is.,- - - Pitt’s Passage - 425 
Ta-thong-moon, - China,S. - - 295. 
Tattaran I., - - Sooloo Sea - - 384 
TauwlI., - - - TimorSea - - 481 

*Tavay I. & Point, Bengal Bay 17, 18, 21 


Tawally I, - - Moluccas - - 484 
tTawee-tawee Is., Seoloo Sea = - 341 
Taw-ling-saa, - Canton R. - - 201 
*Taya ls, - - - ChinaSea - - 251 
tlaya Pulo, - - Junkseylon- - 25 
*Taya Paulo, - - Sumatra, E. - 136 
*Techin-san Is., - China, EK. - - 808 


Teecoos Pulo, - Prince of Walcs 1. 160 
+Teega Pulo, - - Borneo, W.- - 347 
Teega Palo, - - Sumatra, W. - 
Teep-chow, - - Chiua,S.. - - 
+Telibon, - © - QuedaC. - - 
tTellapoe Road, - Sumatra, W. - 

- Ditto Ditto - 

- Ayer Bongy Bay 
tTellore Pulo, - near Ayer Raja 
Tellore Pulo, - near Natal - - 
Teloo Cassee Bay, Sumatra, W. -- 
Teloor Pulo,- - Ditto Ditto 
*Temocl Ca., - - Macassar Strait 369 
Temontangis Mount Sooloo - - 341 
en-choo-foo, - China, E. - - 308 
Ten DegreesChan., Andamans, S. 34 


Tellore Point, 
Tellore Pulo, 
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*TenianI,- - - MarianIs. - - 442 
*Ten Is, - - - Sumbawa, W - 461 
tTenth I.,- - - Bass’ Strait - - 600 
*TerceiraI., - - Azores - - + §29 
‘Vercoli Pulo, - Rhio Strait - - 139 
*lernate I., - - Moluccas - - 483 
‘Terooa Bay,- - Junkseylon- - 25 
Terra del Fuego, Patagonia - - 606 
*Terressa I, - - Nicobars - - 35 
*Terribles,- - - AracanC. « - 5 
tTe-tchong I, - China, E. - - 308 
*Teyngal., - - SovlooSea - - 386 
tThird Point, - - Banca Strait - 116 
ti hird Point,- - Sunda Strait - 97 
Third Reach, - Callam Strait - 172 
Thomas St. R., - Luconia, W. - 324 


- Andaman Great 28 


+Thoruhill Ca., 
- Java,N. - - 106 


+Thousand Is., 


*lhree Alike Is., Macassar Strait 366 
+Three Bastards, - Flores, N. - - 470 
Three Brothers, - Amboina = - 488 


+l hree Brothers, - Dryon Straits 
Three Brothers, - Sunda Strait 
Three Fathoms Bank, Java,N.  - 


Three Brouthers,- Celebes Sea - 405 


Three Friars, - WLuconia, W. 
Three Hill 1., - Mindanao, S. 
ree Hummock \., Bass’ Strait 
Three Kings, - Cochin China 
Three Peaked I., Palawan - 
Three Sisters, - Sunda Strait 
Threshold Point, New Guinea 
*Thwart the Way, Sunda Strait 
“TicaoI., - + - Philippines - 
+Ticoo Is.,- - - Sumatra, W. 
Tidong Pulo, -Java,N. - 
*Tidore I..- - - Moluccas - 
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344 

58 
101 
483 


PTieng-fong Rock, Hainan, S. - - 250 


®Tien Pak, - - China, S. - 257, 259 
Tiger I., - - ~ Canton R, - 290, 291 
Tiger Is.,- - - Celebes Sea - 409 

“Tiger I., - - - Tonking Gulf - 246 
Tigers Hook, - Tuonking R., - 27 

tTillangchong I., Nicobars - - 37 
Tilleroo Ca.,- -Se Poral. - - 83 

*Timoan Pulo, - China Sea- 218,313 

“Timor I, - - - Timor Sea 476, 515 

*Timor Laut, - - Ditto Ditto- - 481 

“Timor Yung, - Sumbawa, W.- 462 

*Ting-hoy Har., - China, E. - - 304 

¢tTingoram, - - Malaya, E.- - 220 

¢tYingy Pulo, - - ChinaSea - - 216 

+Tinhbosa False, - Hainan, E.- - 251 

*Tinhosal., - - Ditto Witto - 250 
Tiphou R., - - Cochin China - 244 
Tiwoane Ca., - Tsiompa- - - 230 

_'Toekoekemou I., Billiton, E. - - 360 

{Toe-kow Bay, - China, E. - - 304 

“Token Besseys Is., Celebes Sea - 412 
‘Tollong-bovang R , Sumatra, E. - 110 
Tolo Bay, - - Celebes, E.- - 397 
Tombs, - - - DryonStraits 142,145 


Tominie Bay, - Celebes, E.- - 397 
Tongeon High Land, Hainan, E. 251 
Tong-hou I. & Cove, China, 8S. - 275 
Tong-ly Fort, - China, E. - - 303 
Tongo lL, - - - Poggyls, - - 84 
TomerI, - - Balambangan - 338 
ToninIs., - - Salayer, S. - 409, 448 
Ton-kieou, - - Hainan - - - 250 


Coe Gulf & R., Hainan, W. 246, 247 


onynis, - - Celebes Sea 


404 


¢Toob Bataha, - Svoloo Sea - - 340 
®Tovjoo Pulo, - Banca, N. - - 136 
Toojoo Pulo, - Sumatra, W. - 60 
Tooloo Samwoi, Sumatra, N. - 153 
ooloo Samwoi Point, Ditto Ditio 152 
Toolyan Bay, - Soolool.  - 341, 382 
Tooly I., - - - Sincapour Strait 183 
‘e@Too-nee-ang I.,- China,S. - - 207 
Toong-cat!., - China, S. - - 302 
Toong-choong, - Ditto Ditto - 274 
Toong-teng, - - Ditto Ditto - 302 
Toon-qual., - Ditto Ditto .- 265 
Toon-quov E., - Ditto Ditto - 275 
*Topa del Point,- Azores - - - 62y 
Topies, - - - Rhio Strait- - 139 
Tor Bay, - - - England, S.  - 533 
*Tores Is.,- - - Bengal Bay - 22 
Torres Strait, New Guinea, S. 509 tu 514 
*Yoty Polo, - - Banca, N. - - 134 
Tomoumang, - Sumatra, W. - 50 
Towal, - - - BindaSca - - | 488 
Tower L,- - - Flores, 8. - - 467 
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Track I., - - - Nicobars - - 37 
Traitors Is., - - NewGuinea - 436 
Treacherous Ray, Billiton, W. - 135 
+Tree I. & Bank, Sumatra, E. - 110 
Tree I. - - - Borneo, W.- - 347 
*TreeI., - - + Cheduba - - 7 
TreeI, - - - Gaspar Straits - 128 
Tree l., - - - Lingin - + - 138 
+tTreeI., - - - SincapourStr. 184,198 
Tree I., - - - Sumatra, W. - 66 
Trees Ca., - -Celebes, N.- - 370 
+TreI., - - + Cochin China 239, 219 
+Triamang R., + Sumatra, W. - 638 
“Triangles, - - Macassar Strait 367 
Trice I, - -« - Nicobars - - 87 
"Trieste I., - - Sumatra, W.- 85 
Trincutte L.,- - Nicobars - - 36,37 
4+Trinder’s Shoal, Macassur Strait 365 
*Tringany,- - - Malaya, E-- - 221 
*Tritons I., - - Paracels- - - 254 
Troosan Pulo, - Sumatra,W. - 65 


- MalaccaStrait 156,157 
Tramball I. & Hill, China, E. - - 3807 
Tsang-chow, - - China,S. - - 301 
Tsincoe I, - - Ditto Ditto 298, 299 
Tsiompa C., - - Cochin China - 229 
Tuft Point, - - New Guinea, N. 435 
Talaba Bay & R., Mindora, W. - 393 
Tutean Rock, - Sootuof., - - 341 

*Tulout Is., - - Mindanao, S. 378, 380 
Tulycaon Road, Timor, N. - - 477 

*Tumbora Moon. Sumbawa, - 449, 463 


®Trotto Pulo, - 


+Tumpat Tuan Point, Sumatra, W. 49 
+Turatte Point, - Celebes,S.- - 406 
*Tarks Cap, - - Sumatra,W. - 83 
Turks Cap, - - St. Helena - - 527 
#Turon Bay & R., Cochin China - 246 
*TuronCa, - - Ditto Ditto - 245 
Turret I.,- - + Calamines - - 392 
Turtle Bay, - - New freland - 516 
Turtle, - - - Binkang Bay - 940 
Turtle 1.,- - - CochinChina - 244 
Turtle I.,- - - Madura, E.- ~ 454 
*Turtle Is, - - Banda Sca - - 491 
Turtle 1., - - - ‘Torres Strait - 513 
"lwee-lien-shan, Macao - «- «+ 285 
Twins, - - - Allass Strait - 460 
Twins, - - - Andaman Great 31 
*“Twins, - - - China,S. - - 269 
Twins, - - - Dryon Straits - 143 
+Twins, - - - MereniC. - - 323 


+ Pwos Half Fa.Ba., Malac.Str. 165,168,199 


*Two Brothers, - Borneo, S. - - 365 
*T'wo Brothers, - Malacca Strait 155 
*Two Brothers, - Sumatra, E. - 108 


+l wofold Bay, - New South Wates 501 


Two Paps, - - Cochin China - 243 
+IT'wo Sisters - - Luconia, W. - $23 
*Ty-ao-yu-su I, - China Sea - - 333 
*Vy-chook-chow, China, 8S. - - 259 

Ty-cock-tow, - Canton R. - - 290 
*T y-foong-kyoh f., China,S.  - - 248 

Ty-foongs, - - ChinaSea - - 22 
*TyforeL.,- - + Moluccas - - 38] 
+Ty-ban, - - -China,S. - - G2 

Ty-ho, - - - Ditto Ditto - 273 
tTy-kamI., - - Ditto Ditto - 265 

Ty-lo-chow, - = Ditto Ditto - 270 

Ty-lock, « - Ditto Ditto - 270 


fTy-looL,- - + Ditto Ditto 
Ty-lo-so, - - - Ditto Dittu 
- Ty-mong ¥., - - Ditto Ditto 
Ty-oan Harbour, Formosa I. - 
*Ty-oa Point& Bay, China, S. - 
tTypa, - - - - Macao Road 
*Ty-pin-san 1., - Chinn Sea - 
Ty-poong Har., - China, S. - 
Ty-sammee, - ~- Ditto Ditto 
Ty-sing, - - - Ditto Ditto 
Ty-sing-cham, «= Ditto JDitio 
*Ty-tamHar &To., Ditto Ditto 
tly-wok 1, - - Ditto Ditto 


U. 


Uckoia Channel, ‘Chittagong C 
*Umatac Bay, - Marian Is. - 


tUnions Ledge, - Andamen, N. 


Unions Shoal, Macassar Strnit 
Unsang Peuinsula, Borneo, E. 


eeretvrett.eoeeeos#e» 


- #4 
308, 967 
341, 374 


Upright Point, - New South Wales501 


+Uracas Is, - - Marian Is. - 
*UrkI., - - - Kangelang, S 
Urukthapel I., - Pellews - - 


*Ushant Lights, - British Channel 


- Misndora, W. 
- Bally Strait - 


Vv 


Usuanga Bay, 
+Utrich Fort, - 


Vader Smith’s Sh Batavia Road 

Valinasay Point, Luconia, W. 

Valparaiso, - - Chili- - - 
®Vaische Ca.,- - New Guinea 


- 442 
454 
- 439 
633 
- ww 
- 467 


164 


S 


482 


VanDiem La. Southern Oc. 49910500.590 


{ Vansittart’s Shoal, Banca, Es - 


Vansittart’s Shoal, Dampiers Strait 


+ Vansittart’s Shoals, Java Sea - 
*Varcia Ca., - - Cochin China 
4+Varela False Ca., Ditto Ditto 
+Varela Pnlo, - - China Sea - 
Varela Pulo, - - Cochia China 
*Varela Pulo,- - 
+Varela Pulo,- - 
Varela Reef, - 
Varne Shoal, British Channel 
Velas Point, - - Azores - - 
*Vele Rete Rocks, ChinaSea - 
*Velthoens 1.,- - Celebes Sea 
Verd Cape Is. 
Verluatens I.,- - Sunda Strait 
*Victoria Fort, - Amboina - 
“Victory I., - - China Sea - 
TVigio, - + - Ditto Ditto 
Vinay Point,- - Tsiompae - 


Malacéa Strait - 
Sumatra, E. 140, 146 
- Malacca Strait - 


- Atlantic Ocean 


- 120 
427 
- 12% 
241,311 
238,311 
- 220 
- 241 
154 


154 


534, 536 


- 629 
- 332 
- 413 


- $8 
- 488 
- 214 
- 237 
- 21 


*Vincent St. Point, Van Diem. Land 494 


*Vincent St. Port, New Caledonia 


Vicente San Port & J., Luconia, 
Vogels Is, - - Malacca Strai 
*Vuleano f., - 


- Pacific Ocean - 


618 
N. 326 
t- 156 
521 


Volcano Mounts... Sumatra, W. 37,66,67 


*Vuladores Shoal, Paracels- - 
Vung Chao Har., Cochin China 
Vung Gang, - - Ditto Ditto 
Vung-la Cove, - Ditto Ditto 
Vung-lam Har., Ditto Ditto 


Vung-munBay&Point, Ditto Ditto 


Vung-trich Peint, Ditto Ditto 


- 28 
= 242 
- 238 
~- 242 
- 242 

242 
e M2 


Page. 
W. 


*Wag-lan,- - - China,S. - 280,281 
*Waller’s Shoals, - CelebesSea- - 367 
Wallis f,- - - New Ireland - 516 
eWalpole’s I,- - S. Pacific Ocean 521 
*WamvaxlI., - - Torres Strait - 510 
Wan-chun-chow, China, 8. - - 206 
Wangiwangi I., - Token Besseys- 412 
Wang-tong L, - Canton R. - - 299 
Wapenl., = - Java, N.- - - 101 
Warning Mount, New South Wales 508 
#Waroo Bay, - - Ceram, N. - - 487 
Warren Hast. Shoal, Gaspar Straits 129 
eWatcher, North, JavaSea- - - 107 


Watcher, North, Macassar Strait 370 
eWatcher, South,- JavaSea - - 106 
Watcher, South, - Macassar Strait 369 
Water Bay, - - Sapy Strait - - 465 


e Waterhouse I. & Point, Bass’ Strait 500 
Watering Bay, - China,S + - 263 
Watering I, - Sincapour Strait 190 
Water {s., - China, S.  - - 266 
Waterls.,- - Cochin-China 239,311 
WatcrlIs., - Maelavca Road - 178 
Water Point, - Java, Eo - = + 457 

eWaxway lL, - Celehes, Bo - = 412 

eWayzcecrove L, Gillolo, Ko 417,422,428 
Way Pulo, - Achen Js. - - 39 
Way Pulo, - + Banda Is. - - 491 

+Way Pnlo, - - Siam Guif - - 224 

*Wednesday I.,  - Torres Strait 511,512 
¢Weeda Is., - - Gillolo, E. - - 418 

~  Weetang I, - - TimorSea - - 481 

+Welcome Bay, - Sunda Strait - 93,97 

*West Ca,- - - Van Diemen’s L. 494 
West DangerI., Pacific Ocean - 522 
Western Channel, Banca Strait - 112 
Western I., - - Engano Bay - 86 


( 551 ) 


Page. 

WestI., - - - Andaman Great 28 
WestI., - - - Flores, W. - - 466 
+WestI., - - -JavaSea- - - 106 
_Westl., - - - Moluccas - - 485 
*West I., - - - Natunas- - - 216 
*West London Reef, China Sea- - 317 
*WetterI.,- - - TimorSea - - 475 


Weymouth Ca., - New South Wales 514 
Weywongy l., - Moluccas - - 412 
Whale Rock., - Sumatra, W. - 60 
Whale, - - - Salayer,W. - 408 
Whale’s Crown, - Sincapour Strait 191 


+Whampoa Anchorage, Canton R. 294 
Whelps, - - - China, E. - - 305 
White Rock,- - Banca Strait - 116 
White Rock,- - JavaSea- - - 359 

¢White Rock,- - Panay, W. - - 389 
White Sandy Cliffs, Aracan- - - 1 

¢White Rocks, - China,S. - + 277 
White Rock,- - Sumatra, W. - 49 


*White Rock,- - Van Diemen’s L. 
Widemouth Shoal, British Channel 535 
WizhtI.,- - - Ditto Ditto - 535 
William’s Bay, - Dammel. - - 481 

*William Ca.,- - Celebes,W. - 369 
Willington Mill,- England, S.- - 535 

+Wilson Ca., - - New Guinea, N. 435 
Winchelsea’s L,- S Pacific Oc. 515,519 


495 


*Wizarsl Rucks, - China,S. - - 265 
Wo-chuw,- - - Ciina,S. - - 293 
W oerden Castle Ruck, Java, N. - 460 

*Wolf Rock, - - Moluccas - ~ 484 

*Woody L, - -ChinaSea - - 252 
Woody Is., - - Mindanao, N, - 343 
Woudy L, - Sumatra, S.- - 92 
Woong-mool., - China, S. - 270 


Woong-mow 1., - Ditto - - 300 
*Wreek Reef, - - S.Pac.Oc, 509,510,514 


Plummer and Brewis, Printers, Love-Lane, Liitle-Lastcheay, 


- Ya-chow,- - 


Page. 

Wright's Rock, - Bass’ Strait - - 500 

*Wy-caup I, - - China,S.- - - 265 
X. 

Xuan-dai Harbour, Cochin-China 242 

*Xulla Bessey I, Moluecas - - 414 

Xulla Mangolal.,, Ditto - - 397,415 


YY. 


- China,S. + <= 281 
+Yait-chew Bay & Town, Hainan - 
*YapI.,- - - + Pacific Ocean - 441 


Yat-moon, - - China,S.- - . 281 
Yellow Sea, - - China,E. - - 369 
*YlinIs., - - - Mindora,S.- - 390 
Yiloylo, - - - PamayI.- - - 388 


York Breakers, - Palawan, W. - 321 
York Ca., Endeavours Str, 508,51310515 
"York Is. - - - Ditto - 511 t0515 
*Yowlls. - - - Waygeeooe, N. 423 
Ysaroe Mountain, Luconia, E. - 346 
Yue-tong,- - ¢ China,S. - - 259 
Yu-lin-kan Bay, Hainan - - - 249 


Z. 


*Zalinaf I.,- - + CelebesSea - 402 
Zamanap, - - Madura, E.- - 454 
Zealand New, - S. Pacific Oc. 507,508 
Zee Klip, - - - SnudaStrait 94, 12% 
Zelody Is. - Sumatra,W. - 54 
Zemauro Gut, - Solor Strait - - 473 

*Zeu-vo-tau Ca.,- China, E. - © 9308 
Zidaya, - - - Java, E.- + - 462 

tZutphen Is,, - - Sunda Strait 91, 100 
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